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PREFACj;,, 


The great progress which classical studies have iPade in Europe, and more especially 
in Germany during the present century, has superseded most of the Works usually 
employed fh the elucidation of the Greek and Homan writers. It had long been felt, 
by our best scholars and teachers that something better was required than we yet 
possessed in the English language for illustrating the Antiquities, Literature, Mytho- 
logy, and Geography of the Ancient Writers, and for enabling a diligent student 
to read them in the most profitable manner. It was with a view of supplying this 
acknowledged want that the scries of Classical Dictionaries was undertaken ; and the 
very favourable manner in which these Works have been received by the Scholars and 
Teachers of tliis^<2f!luotry demands from the Editor his most grateful acknowledgments. 
The approbation with which he has been favoured has encouraged him to proceed in 
the design which he had formed from the beginning, of preparing a series of works 
which might be useful not only to the scholar and the more advanced student, but 
also to those who were entering on their classical studies. The Dictionaries of 
“ Greek and Homan Antiquities,” of Greek and Roman Biography and Mytholojj,’^,” 
and of “ Greek and Roman Geography,” are intended to meet the wants of the more 
advanced scholar; but these Works are on too extended a scale, and enter too much 
into details, to be suitable for the use of junior students. For the latter class of persons 
a work is required o'^the same kind as Lempriere’s well-known Dictionary, containing 
in a single volume Jlie most important names, Biographical, Mythological, and Geo- 
graphical, occurring in thje Greek and Roman writers usually read in our public 
schools. It is invidious for an author to speak of the defects of his predecessors ; but 
it may safely be said that Lemprierc’s work, which originally contained the most 
serious mistakes, has long since become obsolete ; and that since the time it was com- 
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piled we have attained to more correct knowledge on a vast number of subjects com- 
prised in that work. 

The present Dictionary is designed, as already remarked, chiefly to elucidate the 
Greek and Roman writers usually read in schools ; but at the same time it has not 
been considered expedient to omit any proper names connected with classical anti- 
quity, of which it is expected that some knowledge ought to be possessed by every 
person who aspires to a liberal education. Accordingly, while more space has been 
given to the prominent Greek and Roman writers, and to the more distinguished 
characters of Greek and Roman history, other names have not been omitted altogether, 
but only treated with greater brevity. The chief difficulty which every Author has to 
contend with in a Work like the present is the vastness of his subject a»d the 
copiousness of his materials. It has therefore been necessary in all cases to study the 
greatest possible brevity ; to avoid all discussions ; and to be satisfied with giving 
simply the results at wliicli the best modern scholars have arrived. The Writer is 
fully aware that in adopting this jdan ho has frequently stated dogmatically conclusions 
which may be open to much depute ; but be has thought it better to run this risk, 
rather than to encumber and bewilder the junior student with conflicting opinions. 
Witrl the view likewise of econoinishig«pacc few references have been given to ancient 
and modern writers. In fact such references are rarely of service to the persons for 
whom such a Work as the present is intended, and serve more for parade than for any 
useful purpose ; and it has been the less necessary to give them in this Wo/k, as it is 
supposed that the persons who really require them will be in possession of the larger 
Dictionaries. 

The present Work may be divided into three distinct parts, Bi()graphy, Mythology, 
and Geography, on each of which a few words may be necessary. 

The Biographical portion may again be divided into the three departments of 
Kistory, Literature, and Art. The Historical articles include all the names of any 
importance which occur in the Greek and Roman writers, from the earliest times down 
to the extinction of the Western Empire in the year 476 of our era. Very few names 
are inserted which are not included in this period ; but still there are some persons 
who lived after the fall of the Western Empire who could not with propriety be 
omitted in a Classical Dictionary. Such is the case with Justinian, whose legislation 
has exerted such an important influence upon the nations of Western Europe; with 
Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths, at whose court lived Cassiodorus and Boethius ; 
and with a few others. The lives of the later Western Emperors and their contem- 
poraries are given with greater brevity than the lives of such per sons as lived in the 
more important e|)ocIis of Greek and Roman history, since the students for whom the 
present Work is intended will rarely require information respecting the later period 
of the empire. The Romans, as a general rule, have been given under the cognomens, 
and not under the gentile names ; but in cases where a person is more usually 
monljoned under the name of his gens than under that of his cognomen, he will be 
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fijund under the former. Thus, for example, the two celebrated conspirators against 
Caesar, llrutus and Cassius, are given under these names respectively ; though uni- 
formity would require, either that Cassius should be inserted under his cognomen of 
Longinus, or Brutus unclcr his gentile name of Junius. But in this, as in all other 
cases, it has been considered more advisable to consult utility, than to adhere to any 
prescribed rule, which would be attended with practical inconveniences. 

To the Literary articles considerable space has been devoted. Not only arc all 
Greek and Homan writers inserted whose works arc extant, but also all such as exer- 
cised any important influence upon Greek and Romani literature, although their 
writings have not come down to us. It has been tliought quite unnecessary, however, 
to give the vast number of writers mentioned only by Athenaeus, Stobaeus, the Lexi- 
cographers, and the Scholiasts ; for though such names ought to be found in a complete 
history of Greek and Roman Literature, they would be clearly out of place in a Work 
like the present. In the case of all writers whose works arc extant, a brietf account 
of their works, as well as of their lives, is "iven ; and at the end of each article one or 
two of the best modern editions are specified. As th^ present work is designed for 
the elucidation of the Classi(;al writers, the Christian writers arc omitted, with the 
exception of the more distinguished Fathers, \^ho ,forni a constituent part of the 
history of Greek and Roman literature. The Byzaqtine historians are, for the same 
reason, inserted ; though in their case, as well as in the case of the Christian Fathers, 
it has beei» impossible to give a complete account either of their lives or of their 
writings. 


The lives of all the more important Artists hiive been inserted, and an account has 
also been given of their extant works. The history of ancient Art has received so 
little attention from the sebolars of this country, that it has been deemed advisable to 
devote as much space to this important subject as the limits of the Work would allow. 
Accordingly, some artists are noticed on account of their celebrity in the history of 
Art, although their names are not even mentioned in the ancient writers. This 
remark applies to Agasias, the sculptor of the Borghese gladiator, which is still pre- 
served in the Louvre at Paris : to Agesander, one of the sculptors of the group of 
Laocotin^ to Glycon, the sculptor of the Farncse Hercules ; and toothers. On the 
contrary, many of the names of the artists in Pliny’s long list are omitted, because 
they possess no importance in the history of Art. 

In writing the l^Iythological articles care has been taken to avoid, as far as possible, 
all indelicate allusions, v® the Work will probably be much in the hands of young 
persons. It is of so mi^h im])ortance to discriminate between the Greek and Roman 
mythology, that an account of the Greek divinities is given tinder their Greek names, 
.and of the Roman divinities under their Latin names, a practice which is universally 
adopted by the continental writers, which has received the sanction of some of our 
own sebolars, and which is moreover of such great utility in guarding against endless 
confusions and mistakes as to require no apology for its introduction into this Work. 
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In the Geographical articles, besides the original sources, use has been made of the 
best modern treatises on the subject, and of the valuable works of travels in Greece, 
Italy, and the East, which have ajipeared within the last few years, both in England 
and in Germany. It would have been impossible to give references to these treatises, 
without interfering with the general plan of the present Work; but this omission is 
supplied in the “ Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography.” It is hoped that in 
the Geographical portion of the Work very few omissions will be discovered of names 
occurring in the chief classical writers ; but the great number of names found only in 
Strabo, Pliny, Ptolemy, and the Itineraries, have been purposely omitted, except in 
cases where such names have become of historical celebrity, or have given rise to 
important towns in modern tiin^^. At the commencement of every geographical 
article the Ethnic name and the modern name have been given, whenever they could 
be ascertained. * 

The present Edition has been revised, and Illustrations have been inserted for the 
first time. These illustrations, which exceed 750 in number, have reference to the 
Mythological, Biographical, apd Geographical articles, and will, it is believed, add 
considerably to the value and usefulness of the Work. The Mythological illustrations, 
taken from ancient works of art, giye numerous representations of the Greek and 
Roman divinities, with their various attributes, of the most celebrated heroes, and of 
other mythical beings. The Biographical illustrations consist of coins drawn from 
originals in the British Museum, and exhibit a complete scries of the ryilcrs of the 
chief nations of antiquity, such as the Roman emperors from Augustus to the last 
emperor of the West, the monarchs oi the Greek kingdoms founded by the successors 
of Alexander, and various others. The Geographical illustrations contain, in addition 
to coins of the more important places, representations of public buildings and of other 
ancient monuments. 

WILLIAM SMITH. 

London: January 1, 1858. 
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CLASSICAL DICTIONARY, 

BIOGRAPHICAL, MYTHOLOGICAL, AND 
GEOGRAPHICAL. . 


ABACA ENUM. 

Abacaenum {'XSaRalvov or ra *A€<iKaiva : 
ASaKaiPivos : nr. Trijn\ Ru.), an ancient town*of 
the Siculi in Sicily, W. of Measana, and S. of 
Tyiuhiris. 

Abae (^A6ai : *A€a7os : nr. K.varcho^ Ru.), an 
ancient town of Phocis, on tlie boundaries of Roe- 
otia, said to have been founded by the Argive 
Abas, but see Ahantks. It pos-sessed an ancient 
temple and orach; of Apollo, who hence derived 
the surname^f A /jacMS. I'he temple was destroyed 
by the Persians in the invasion of Xerxes, and a 
second time hy tl)e Boeotians in the sacred war : it 
was rebuilt by Hadrian. 

Abautes (‘'A^ovres), the ancient inliabitonts of 
Euboea, (lloni. //. ii. .5.‘30'.) They are said to 
have been of Thracian origin, to liave first settled 
ill Pliocis, where they built Abac, and afterwards 
to have crossed over to Euboea. The Ahaiites of 
Euboea assisted in colonising several of the Ionic 
cities of Asia Minor. 

Abantiades (’A^anrtdSijs), any descendant of 
Abas, hut especially Perseus, great-grandson of 
Abas, and Acrisius, son of Abas. A female de- 
scendant of Abas, as Danae and Atalantc, was 
called Abantias. 

Abantias. [Abantiades.] 

Abantldas (’A§avT(5as), son of Paseas, became 
tyrant ot ISicyon, .after murdering Clinias, the father 
of Aratus, b. c. *2(>4, but wais soon after assassinated. 

Abaris ("A^apis), son of Scutlies, was a Hyper- 
borean priest of Apollo, and came from the country 
about the Caucasus to (Ircece, while his own 
country was visited hy a plague. In his travels 
through Greece he carried with him an arrow as 
the symbol of Apollo, and^avc oracles. His his- 
tory is entirely mythical, wid is related in various 
ways : he is said to have taken no earthly food, and 
to have ridden on liis arrow, the gift of Apollo, 
through the air. hJo cured diseases by incantations, 
and delivered the world from a plague. Later 
writers ascribe to him several works ; but if such 
works were really current in ancient times, they 
Averc not genuine. The time of his appearance in 
Greece is stated differently : he may perhaps be 
placed about B. c. .570. 

Abamis (‘'ASapyts or *'A€ap0os : A€apv€vs)f a 
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towTi and promontory close to Lampsacus on the 
Asiatic side of the Hellespont. 

Abas ^ABas). 1. Son of Metainra, was 
changed hy Hemeter into a lizard, because lie 
ino(j)<ed tlic goddess when she had come on her 
wanderings into the house of his mother, and drank 
eagerly to rjiieneh her thirst.— 2. Twelfth king of 
Argos, son of Lyncensand Ilypenimestra, gramlbon 
j^ot Danaus, and fatluT of Acrisius and Proetus. 
When lie informed his father of the death of 
Danaiis, he Avas rewarded A\'itli the shi(?]d of lifs 
grandfather, Avliich was sacred to Hera. 7’liis 
shield perfonned various marvels, and the mere 
sight of it could retliiee a lovolied people to suh- 
inission. He is descrila'd as a successful com/ueror 
and as the foundiT of the toAvn of Abac in I’liocis, 
iuid of the IVlasgic Argos in Thessaly. 

Abdera (to "A^Srjpa, Abdcra, ae, and Ahdera, 
onim: ’Ae5i7ptT?;y, Abdcaites and Ahderita). 1. 
(/W//s^f/o), a toAvn of Thrace, near the mouth of 
the Nestus, which flowed through the town. Ac- 
cording to mythology, it was founded by Hercules 
in honour of his favourite Abderts ; hut accord- 
ing to history, it Avas eoloni&ed hy 'rimet,ius of 
Clazomenae about B. c. (ioti. Timesius Avas ex- 
pelled hy the Thratiaus, and the .town Avas colo- 
nised a second time hy the inhabitants of Teos in 
Ionia, who settled there after their oavu town had 
been taken hy tlie Persians b. c. 544. Abdera 
Avus a flourisliing town Avhen Xerxes invaded 
Greece, and continued a place of importance under 
the Romans, Avho made it a tree city. It was the 
birthplace of Democritus, Protagoras, Aiiaxarelius, 
and other distinguishtai men ; hut its iiihahimnts 
notwiihstandiiig Avere accounted stupid, and an 

Abdorite” Avas a tcTiii of reproach. — 2. 
a town of Hispania Bactiea on the coast, lounded 
by the Phoenicians. 

Abderus {''ASBrjpos)^ a favourite of Iloreules, 
was torn to pieces by the mares ot Diomedes, which 
Hercules had given him to j)iirsue the Bistones. 
Hercules is said to have built the town of Abdera 
in honour of him. 

Abdolonyxnus or AbdMSnimus, also called 
Ballonymus, a gardener, but of royal descent, Avad 
made king of Sidou by Alexander the Great. 



2 A BELLA. 

Abella or Av^lla : ArcUa ^cthia\ 

a town of Canipan'i.'u not far ‘from Nola,®>undod 
by the Chalcidiai^ m Eubot^a. It was celebyjited 
for its apples, Whence Vfrgil 7’40j%ills, 

it vi(Vi/^.ru, and for its great hazeUnuts, tiuces 
Avelldmie, 

Abelli^alll (Abelllnas: Avellino)^ a town of 
the 1 1 irpini in Samnium, near the sources of the 
Sabntus. 

Abg^rus, Aebarus, or AugS,ru8 (’'A§ 7 apo?, 
’'A/f§af^o?, Aijyapos ), a iiaine common to many ruh'rs 
of K(l ssn, the ca])ital of the district of Osrhoene in 
Alesopotamiii. Of these rulers one is supposed by 
Eusebius to have been the author of a letter 
written to Christ, which he found in a church at 
J'hb'ssa and translated from the tsy^iac. The letter 
is believed t(t be spurious. ^ 

Abia {v Ae'ia : nr. Zarnata), a town of Mes- 
senia, on the Messenian gulf. It is said to have 
been the same town a» the Ire of tlie Iliad (ix. 2f>‘2), 
and to have acffuired the name of Ahia in lionourof 
Abia, the nurse of IJyllus, a son of Jlereul<-s. y\t a 
later time Abia hehmged to the Achaean League. 

AbTi (^A§io»), a tribe mentioned by Homer (//. 
xiii. ()), and apparently a 'rhraeian people. This 
matter is discussed by .Strabo (p. 2y(i). 

Ablla (ra ’'ASiAa : *A€i\rip6s), a (.fV-’n of Cocle- 
Syria, afterwards e.alled Claiidiopolis,and the capi- 
tal of the tetrarchy of Abilene (Luke, iii. J). The 
position seems doubtful. A town of tlm sjuik! rtame 
is mentioned by Josephus as being (JO sbidia E. of 
the Jordan. • 

AblsS,res (‘AiKrdprjs)^ also called Embisarus, 
an Indian king beyond the river Ilydaspes, senf 
embassies to Alexander the Oreat, who not only 
allowed him to retain his kingdom, but increased 
it, iTiid on bis death a))pointed liis sou his successor. 

Abnoba Mons, the raniie of liills covered by 
the Black Forest in Ciormauy, not a single moun- 
tain. 

Aboiiitichos CA§u>ynv r(7xo^\ a town of Fa- 
phlagonia on the Black Sea, with a harbour, after- 
wards called lonopolis (’Icoi/oTroAis), whence its 
modern name //a7>o//, the birtli-))Uu‘(‘ of the pre- 
tended prophet Alkxandkii, of whom Lucian has 
left us an account. 

Abdriglues, the oriuinal inliabitants of a coun- 
try, eijuivalent to the (Jreek But the 

Aborigines in Italy are not in the Latin writers 
th<* original inhabitants of all Italy, but tin; iiaiin* 
of an ancicMit people v/ho drove the tsiculi out of 
Jjatium, and there became the progenitors of the 
Latiui. 

Aborrlias CASSppas : Kliahiir\ a branch of the 
Eu})hrates, which joins tliat riv(*r oji the east side 
near Arcesium. It is called the Araxes by Xeno- 
phon {Anah. i. 4. § l.d), and was crossed by the 
army of (yrus the Ycejiigc r in the march from 
Sardis to the iieigdil)ourlioo(i of Babylon, n. n. 401. 
A brancli of this river, which rises near Nisibis, 
and is now called Jakhjakbah, is probably the an- 
cient Mygdonius. The Khabur rises near Orfah, 
and is joiruMi near the lake of Khatuniyah by the 
Jakhjakhah, aft('r which the iirnted stream Hows 
into the Euphrates. 'J’he course of the Khabur is 
very incorrectly represented in the maps. 

Abradatas (’A^paSaras), a king of .Snsa and an 
ally of tfie Assyri.aus against Cyrus, according to 
Xenophon’s Cyropaodia. IJis wife Panthua was 
taken on the conrjnest of the Assyrian camp. In 
.consequence of the honourable treatment which she 
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received from Cynis, Abradatas joined the latter 
\vitli bis^ forces. Vfle fell in battle, while fightijig 
against 4ho Egyptians. Inconsolalde at her loss, 

■ Pan then? pftt fHi end to her own life. Cyrus had a 
high mound raised in honour of them. 

Abrincatui, a people of Gallia luigdunensis in 
the neighbourhood of the modern Av}"*! riches. 

Abrocomas (’A^po/cduay), om; of tlie satraps of 
Axtaxorxes Alnomon, was sent with an army, to 
oppose (^vrus on his march into Tipper Asia, n. r. 
401. He retn'ated on tlu' apjnoach of Cyrus, but did 
not join the king in time for the laittle of Cunaxa. 

Abronychus ASpwwxos)., Athenian, served 
in the Persian war, n.c. 4H0, and was subseiiiuuitly 
sent .as .ambassador to Sparta with 'rhemistoclos and 
Aristides respecting the fortific.ations of Athens. 

Abrotonum, mother of Thk.'mi.stoclks. 

Abrotonum {' ASpuropot/ : Sahurt or Old Tri- 
poli), ix city on the co.ast of Atriia, between the 
S\ rtes, founded by the Pliocnicians ; a colony 
under the Romans. It was also c.illed Sabratii 
and Ncapolis, and it formed, with Oca and Leptis 
Magna, tin; African Triprilis. 

Absyrtides or Apsyrtides, sc. insulae ('Aipop- 
riSef : and O.sero), the name of two islands 

ojf the coast of lllyncum. According to one triu 
dition A!)syrtus was slain in these isLands by liis 
sister Medea and l)y Jason. 

Absyrtus or Apsyrtus (''Aif/opms'), son of 
Aectes, king of Colchis, and brother of MedCa. 
When Mceb'a Hod with Jason, she took her brother 
.Absyrtus with lier ; and when she was nearly 
overtaken by her father, she murdiTed Absyrtus, 
cut bis body in piece's and strewed them ou the 
road, that iu'r fatiu'r luiolit thus liedetaiiu!! by 
gathering the limbs of liis ciiild. 4’omi, the ]>lrieo 
where this horror was committed, was believed to 
have derived its name from t6,iu w. ‘‘cut.” Accord- 
ing to .anotln'r tradition Absyrtus did not accompany 
Medea, but was sc'iit out by bis faihi'r in pursuit 
of her. Ho ovcrto(»k lu'r in Coreyra, where she 
had been kindly rcci'ivi d by king Alciuous, who 
refused to surreuder lier to Ab^\rtus. TVlieu lit* 
o\e-rtook her a second tiuu' in c(*rtaiu islands oil' the 
lllyri.an coast, he was slain by .la>on. 4’lie son of 
Aeetes, wiio was murdered by JMedea, is called by 
some writer.s Aegialeus. 

Abulites ('AGovA'ittjs), the sntr.ap of Susiaii.o, 
surrendeivd Sns'i to .Alexauder. The satrapy was 
r<‘.'.torcd to ]jim by Ah'xaiider, le.it h ' and liis son 
O.wathres wen* afterwards executed by Ale.xaiider 
fur the crimes they liad comuiilted. 

Aburnus Valens. l\'Ar.K\s. ] 

Abus {/ Innihcr),, a river in Britain. 

Abydenus (’A6h/57ji^(Js), a ( Irct'k historian, wrote 
a history of Assyria. His dale is uncertain: lie 
made use of the works of Al.'gasthenes and Berosus, 
an<l Ik' wrote in tim tonic dialect. His work was jtar- 
ticularly valuable for clironology. The fragments 
of his history have bee^ luililislu'd by Scaliger, !><’ 
EmeudalLone 'Tuniporuin^ and Rich ter, Ucroni Clntl- 
daeuriiin /listurldc, iScc., Li [is. 1H*2.5. 

Abydos (''A§e5o9 : ^ASuhr]v6s). 1. A town of 
the'J’road on the 1 lellesjauit, and a Milesian colony. 
It was nearly opposite to Scstos, but a little lower 
down the stream. The bridge of boats which 
Xerxes constructed over tjie ilcllcspont, «. c. 4}{(h 
commenced a little higluT up than Abydos, and 
touched the European shore between Sestos and 
Mudytus. The ^ite of Abydos is a little N. of 
Sultania or the old castle of Asia, which is opposit« 
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to the old castle of Europe. — 2. (Nr. Araltat el 
Mdijhon and El Bu.), a city of Upper 

Egypt, near the W. bank of the Nile ; once secjuid 
only to Thebes, but in Strabo’s time (a. r». 14) 
a small village. It liad a temple of Osiris and a 
Memnomum^ both still standing, and an oracle. 
Here was found the inscription known as the Table 
of Abydos^ which contains a list of the Egyptian 
kings. 

Abyla or Abila Mons or Columna (’AgoATj or 
'A€i\r) (TTTiAij or opoy ; Jo.hel, Xalout^ i. e. Apes' 
//i//, above Ceula)^ a mountain in Mauretania Tin- 
gitana, forming the E. extremity of the S. or 
Atiican coast of llie Fretum Oaditanum. This and 
]M. Calpe {(iibrolhtr)^ o])posit<! to it on tln^ i:i[)anisli 
coast, were called tlie ( ulumns of JJercuUs^ frtnn 
tlie lablc that tliey were originally one mountain, 
which was torn asunder by Hercules. 

Acacallis (’A/faxaAAis), daughter of Minos, by 
whom Apollo begot a son IMiletns, as Avell as other 
children. Acacallis was in Crete a common name 
for a narcissus. 

Acacesium (^AKOK-liaiov: ’A/ca/cTjo-my), a town 
of Arcadia, at the foot of a hill of the same name. 

Acaceslus (’Axa/ojfriov), a surname of Hermes, 
for which Homer uses the form Aeacctvs. Soi#e 
writers deri\e it fn. ni the Arcadian town of Acace- 
siiim, in which he Avas ladieved to have b( on 
brought up ; otlo'rs from Kaicos, aud snjiposo it to 
mean '■* the god who does not hurt.” . The same 
Burnaine is gi\en to Prometheus, wlienco it may be 
inferred that its meaning is that of benefactor or 
der.vorer from evil. 

Acacetes^ | Ac'aiuosh’s.] 

Academia (’A/caS/jioeia or : also 

Academia in the older liatin writers), a piece of 
land on the Ci‘))hissns, G stadia from Athens, 
originally Ixdonging to the hero .iVoADKMrs, and 
siibbe(|ueiitly a gymnasinni, which was adorned by 
C!iniou with iilane and olive plantatioiiR, statues, 
and otlier works of art. Hero taught Plato, who 
])o-sessed a piece of land in the neighbourhood, and 
after him Ids followers, who were riciice called the 
Aradeinlri^ or Academic philosophens. M’heii Sulla 
b» sieged Athens in ii. c. h?, he cut down the plane 
trees in order to construct liis militar}' machines ; 
but the place was restored soon afterwards. C'icerc 
pave the name of Academia to his villa near Putc'oli. 
where he wrote his “ Qiiaestioiics Acadtunicae.” 

Acadeimci. 1 Acadioiia.] 

AcadeillUS {' And^ijuns). an Attic liero, who be- 
trayed to Castor and Pollux, when they invaded 
Attica to liberate their sister Helen, tluit she was 
kept conccalcil at Apbidiiae. For this the Tvn- 
darids always showed him gratitude, and wheumei 
tlie Lacedacmcniaiis iinaded Attica, they spaij •< 
the land belonging to Acadeimis. [ Ai’AUKMIa.] 

Acalandrus {.SilaNdnlla), a river in Jaicama 
flowing into the gulf of Ta/entnm. 

Acamas (’A/:djuay). l! ISon of Theseus ami 
Phai'dra, aceoinpanicd Diomedes to 'rroy to demand 
the surnuider of Helen. During his stay at Tnn 
he won the albu tion of Laodic(*, daughter of Priam 
and begot by her a son, IMuniUis. He was one o 
the (ireclvs concealed in the wooden hor.se at tin 
taking of Tro\\ The Attic trihe Acamaiitis de 
rived its name from him. -“2. Son of Antenor am 
Theano, one of tlie bravest Trojans, slain by Me 
riones. -“3. Son of Enssorus, one of tlie leaders o 
the Thracians in tlic Trojan war, slain by the Te- 
lamoniaQ Ajax« 
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Acanthus (^AkovOos ; ^AKdvQios). 1. (Nr. Erso^ 
Ru.% a town on the Isthmus, Avhich connects the 
eninsula of Athos with (.'halcidice. It was founded 
ly the inhabitants of Andros, and continued to be a 
dace of consideralde imporiauce from the time of 
Xerxes to that of the Romans.— 2. {JJasImr)^ 
own on the W. bank of the Nile, 120 stadia iS. of 
ATcmpliis, with a temple of (fsiris. 

Acarnan (*A«a/)vav, -dvos)^ one of the Epigoni, 
on of Alcmaeon and Calliirhoe, aud brother of 
Ainphotcru.s. 'i’ln ir father was murdered hv Plie- 
peiis, when they were very young, and Cailirrhoe 
})raycd to Eeiis to make her sons grow (luickl}*, 
that they might be able to a\enge the death of 
tlieir father. Tlie prayer was granted, and Aear- 
lan with liis bf|)ther slew Pht'gens, his wife, and 
Ills tw»son.s. Tlie inliabitaiits of J*sophis, where 
the sons bud been slain, jmrsued the murderers as 
far as 'Pegi'a, where, liowever, tliey Avere receivi'd 
md rescued. 'J'hey afterw»irds Aveiit tii Epirus, 
ivliere Acarnan founded the state called after him 
Acarnaiiia. 

Acarnama (’A/capi'arla *. 'AKapvdu, -uj/os), the 
most westerly province of tliveei*, hounded on 
the N. by the Aiiibracian gulf, on the \\'. and 
S. W. by the Ionian Sea, on the N. E. liy Aniphi- 
locliia, AvhiiUi^is sometimes iiicliidcd in Acarnaiiia, 

I on the E. by Aetolia, from Avhicli at a later 
time it was sejiarated by tlie Achehms. The lumio 
of Acaryania does not occur in Homer. In the 
st ancient times the land Avas inhabited by the 
'Paphii, Teleboae, and Lcleges, and subsetjuenlly by 
the CimAes, Avlio emigrati'd from Aetolia and settled 
tliere. At a later time a colony from Argos, said to 
a\e been led by Acakn'AN, the son of Alcmaeon*, 
settled in tlie country. In the seventh century h. c. 
the (.’orinthians founded several towns on the coast, 
'riie Acariianians hist emerge from obscurity at the 
heginniiig of the .Peloponnesian A\ar, Ji. c. 41)1. 
'J'hey were tlnui a rmh* jieople, living liy piracy 
and robbery, and they always remained behind the 
rest of the (Ireeks in civil /.at ion and reiinenient. 
'rhey Avere good slingeis, and are praised fur tluur 
fidelity and courage. 'J’he dilhavnt towns formed 
a League Avith a Strategus at tlieir head in tin* 
time of Avar: tin; members of tlie League met at 
t^iratos, and sn1)sei[ucnlly at 'I'liyrinm or Lencas. 
Under the Romans Acarnaiiia formed part of the 
proA'inco of IMacedonia. 

Acastus ("A/caffTOs). son of Pelias.kingof lolcii'j, 
and of Anaxibia or Pliilomaeho. He was one of 
the Argonauts, and also took }iart, in tin' Calydi'iiian 
bunt. His sisters Aveiv seduced by Meilca to cut 
up their father and boil him, in order to make liiiu 
young au’aiii. Acastus, in conscipu-iicc, drove .laMiii 
and Jilcdea from lolcus, and institutiul fiiiirial 
games in honour of his father. Durino tlu'se games 
Astydaniia, the Avife oi' Acastus, .also called Jlip- 
polyte, fell in loveAvith Pi'lmis, A\hoin Acastus had 
jiuritied iVom the imirder of Emytion. When Peleus 
ri'fiised to listen to her address's, siie accused h:m 
to her husband of having attempted her dishononr. 
Shortly aftiTAvards, Avlicii Aea'-tus and Pi'leiis wore 
linntiiig on mount Pdion, and the latter had fallen 
asleej), Acastus took liis sword fraiii liiin, and lelt 
him alone. He was in consequence nearly destroyed 
by tlie Centaurs ; hut iio was saved by Chiron or 
lii'nnes. returned to Acastus, aud killed him toge- 
ther with his Avil'e. 

Aebarus. (Aimvavs.] 

Acca Laurentia or Larentla, a mythical 
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woman in early Roman story. According to ^one 
account, in the reign of Anciis Martins a servant 
(aetfituus) of the temple of Hercules invited -the 
god to a game of dice, promising that if he should 
lose the game, he would treat the god with a re- 
past and a beautiful woman. When the god had 
coiKiuered the servant, the latter shut up Acca 
Laurentia together with a well-stored table in the 
temple of Hercules. On the following morning the 
god advised her to gain the atfection of the first 
wealthy man she should nmet. She succeeded in 
making Canitius or Tarrutius, an Ktruscan, love 
.and marry lier. After his death she inherited his 
large prop Tty, which she left to the Roman people. 
Ancus, in gratitude for this, allowed her to be 
buried in the Velabrum, and instituted an annual 
festival, the Larentalia, at which sacrificA were 
offered to the Lares. According to another account, 
Acca Laurentia was the wife of the shepherd Fau- 
stulus and the nurse of Uonuilus and Remus after 
they had been taken from the she- wolf. Accord- 
ing to other accounts again she was not the wife of 
Kaiistnlns, but a prostitute who from lier mode of 
life was called ln[)a hy the shepherds, and who left 
the property she gained in that way to the Roman 
people. Thus much seems certain, whatever wc 
may think of the stori('s, that slie w{(S^lf Ltrnsc.'in 
origin, and connecttnl with the worship of the Lares, 
from which her name Larentia seems to bt^ dc- 
riA td. '• 

L. Acclus or Attius, an early Roman tragic ' 
poet and the son of a freedman, Avas born at:. 17fi, 
and lived to a great age. Cicero, Avhen a young, 
man, frequently conversed Avith liim. His tragedies 
were cliiefiy imitated from the (Ireek, but he also 
wrote sonic on Roman subjects {Pnictextaiu) ; one 
of which, entitled Brutus, was probalily in honour 
of his patron 1). Brutus. \V e possess only fragments 
of his tragedies, but they are spoken of in terms of 
adminition by the ancient Avriters. Accius also wrote 
Annales in verse, containing tlie history of Rome, 
like those of Ennius ; and a prose work, l^hri iJhlas- 
calion^ which seems to have beoii a history of poetry. 
The fragments of his tragedies are given by Bothe, 
Poet. Sceiiici Latin, vol. v. Lips. I}jd4 : and those 
of the Didascalia by Madvig, iJe L. Attii Didas- 
valiis Comment. Hafiiiae, Uldl. 

ACCO, a chief of the Senones in Gaul, who in- 
duced his countrymen to revolt against Caesar, u. c. 
by Avhom he was put to death. 

Ac5. [Ptoi.kmais.] 

Acerbas, a Tyrian priest of Hercules, who mar- 
ried Elissa, the sister of king Pygmalion. He had 
concealed his treasures in the earth, knowing the 
avarice of Pygmalion, but he was murdered by 
Pygmalion, Avho lioped to obtain his trea.sures 
through his sister. The pnidencc of Elissa sjived 
the treasures, and she emigrated from Phoenicia. 
In this account, taken from Justin, Acerbas is the 
same piTSon as Sichaeus, and Elissa the same as 
Dido in Virgil {Aen. i. J4I1, seq.). The names 
in Justin are undoubted iy nvTc correct than in 
Virgil ; for Virgil here, as in other cases, has 
changed a foreign name into one more convenient 
to him. 

Acerrae (AcerrSnus). 1. (Ace)ra\ a town in 
Campania on the Clanius, received the Homan fran- 
chise in B. c. bli'2. It was destroyed by Hannibal, 
but was rebuilt.— 2. (Gerra)y a town of the Insu- 
hres in Gallia Transpadana. 

AoerfSebmaa CAKeofftKdwns). a surname of 
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Apollo expressive of his beautiful hair which was 
never cut or shorn. 

AcSsas (’Afceffos), a native of Salainis in Cyprus, 
famed for his skill in weaving cloth with variegated 
patterns {polymitarins). He and his son Helicon 
were the first who made a pcplus for Athena Po- 
lias. They must have lived before the time of 
Euripides and Plato, who mention this peplus. 

Acesines C AK6trivr}s). 1. a river 

in Indiji, into AV'hich the Hydaspes flows, and 
which itself Hows into the Indus.— 2, {Alcantara), 
a river in Sicily, near Tauromeniiiin. 

Acestes (’Afceo-Tiyy), son of a Trojan woman of 
the name of Egesta or Segestii, Avho was sent by 
her father to Sicily, that she might not be devoured 
by the monsters Avhich infested the territory of 
Troy. When Egesta arrived in Sicily, the river- 
god Criinisns begot by her a son Acestes, wlio Avas 
aftervv.ards regarded as the hero who had founded 
the town of Segesta. Aeneas, on his arrival in 
Sicily, Avas hos[»iMil)ly received }>y Acestes. 

Acestor (’A/ceVTwp), 1. Surnamed Saras, on 
account of his foreign origin, Avas a tragic poet at 
.‘\thcns, and a contemporary of Aristophanes.— 2. 
A sculptor of Cnossus, wdio fiourisiied about u. c. 

Achaea CAxaia^ from “ prief”), “ tlio 

distressed one,” .a surname of Demeler at Athens, 
S(» cull(‘d on account of Jier sorrow for the loss of 
her daughter. 

Achaei (’Axatol), one of the chief Hellenic 
races, Averc according to tradition dcscemb'd from 
Achaeus, who vA’as the son of Xnthus and Greiisa, 
and grandson of Hellen. The Aclirtei originaHy 
dvA'elt ill Thessaly, and from thence migrated to 
Peloponnesus, the Avhole of Avhich became subject 
to them Avith the exception of Arcadia, and the 
country afterwards called Aciiaia. As they Avero 
the ruling nation in Peloponnesus in the lieroic 
times, Homer fretpimitly gives the name of Achaei 
to the collective (Jreeks. On the conquest of the 
greater part of Peloponnesus hy the Ih'raclidae and 
the Dorians 80 years after tlio Trojan war, many 
of the Achaei under Ti.ianiemis, tlie son of Orestes, 
left their country and took possession of the north- 
ern coast of Peloponnesus then called AegialOa, 
and inhabited by the lonians, Avliom they expcdled 
from the country, which was heneeforth called 
Achaia. The expelied lonians migrated to At- 
tica and Asia Minor. Tiio Achaei settled in 12 
cities: Pellene, Aegira, Aegae, Burn, llelice, 
Aegium, Rhypae, Patrae, Pharae, Olenus, Dyine, 
ami Tritaea. These cities are said to have herui 
goA'erned by Tisamenus and his deseiuidants till 
whose death a democnitical form of 
government Avas established in each state ; but the 
twelve states formed a league for mutual defence 
and protection. In the Persian Avar the Achaei 
took no part ; and they had little influence in tlic 
affairs of Greece till tlie time of the successors of 
Alexander. Inii.c. 281 the Achaei, who were tlien 
subject to the Macedonians, resolved to renew tlnur 
ancient league for the purpose of shaking off the 
Macedonian yoke. This was the origin of the 
celebrated Achaean League. It at first consisted 
of only four towns, Dyme, Patrae, 'J’ritaea, and 
Pharae, but was suli.seiiuently joined by the other 
towns of Achaia with the exception of Olenus and 
Helice. It did not, however, pbtaiii much im- 
portance till B. c. 251, when Aratiis united to it 
his native town. Sievon. The examnle of Sievon 
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was followed by Corinth and many other towns in 
Oreece, and the League soon became the chief po- 
litical power in Greece. At length the Achaei de- 
clared war ngaiust the Homans, who destroyed the 
Jjeague, and thus put an luid to the independence 
of Greece. Corinth, then the chief town of the 
lioague, was tak('n by the Roman general Mum- 
mius, in n. c. I4(), and the wliolo of southern 
Greece made a Roman province under the name of 
Aciiaia. The different states composing the 
Achaean TiOague had equal rights. The assemblies 
of the League were held twice a year, in the 
spring and autumn, in a grove of Zeus Iloma- 
gyriiis near Aegium. At th(?se assemblies all the 
husiness of the League was eonduct(*d, and at the 
spring meeting the public functionacies were chosen. 
These were: — 1. a Strategus (aTparriyos) or Ge- 
neral, and an Hipparchus (VTnrapxo?) or com- 
mander of the cavalry ; 2. a Secretary (ypa/j.- 
p-areui) ; and 3. ten Deuiiurgi {hriixiovpyoi^ also 
called dpxovres), who appear to have had the right 
of convening the assembly. For further particu- 
lars see iJir/. uf Ant^ art. Acluiioum Fortius. 

Aebaemenes (^’Axai/xeVjjs). 1. The ancestor of 
the I’ersian kings, who founded the family of the 
Arhdrmrnular. which was theiiohlfst 
family of the Pasargadae, the noblest of the Per- 
sian tribes. 'J’he Roman poets use the adjective 
Arhnrmenhis in the sense of Persian. — 2. Son 
of Darius I., governor of l'’gypt, commanded the 
Egyptian fleet in the expedition of Xerxes against 
Grt'<*c(?, B. r. 430. He was defeated and killed in 
haute by Tnarus the Libyan, Ji. c. 4 GO. 

Achaemeaides, or Achemenides, son of Ada- 
mastus of Ithaca, and a companion of Ulysses, 
w’lio left liiiii behind in Sicily, when he fled from 
the Cyclo[).s. Here lie was found by Aeneas, who 
took him with liim. 

Achaeus (’Axonds). 1. Son of Xnthiis, the 
mythical ancestor of the Aiuiaki. — 2. Governor 
under Antiochiis III. of all Asia W. of mount 
Taurus. lie revolted against Antiochus, hut was 
defeated by the latter, taken prisoner at Sardis, and 
put to death, u.c. 214. — 3. Of Erotria in Euboea, 
a tragic poet, horn b. c. 434. In 447, he contend' d 
with Sophocles and Euripides, and though he 
subsequently brougiit out many dramas, according 
to some as many as 34 or 40, he nevertheless 
only gained the prize once. In the satyricul drama 
he po8sess(‘d considerable merit, 'fhe fragments of 
l«is pieces have been published by Urlichs, Roim, 
1834. 

Achaia {'Axota ; *Ax«tos). 1. The northern 
coast of the Peloponnesus, originally called Aegialca 
{AiyiaKfia) or Aegialus {Aiyiahos), i.e. the coast- 
land, was bounded on tlie N. by' the Corinthian 
gulf and the Ionian sea, on the S. by Elis .and Ar- 
cadia, on the W. by the loni.aii sea, and on the E. 
by Sicyonia. It was a narrow slip of country slop- 
ing down from the mountains to tlie sea. The 
coast is generally low, and has few good ports. 
Respecting its inhabitants see Achaki.— 2. A 
district in Thes8.aly, which appears to have been 
the original seat of the Achaei. It retained the 
name of Achaia in the time ofi Herodotus.— 3. The 
Roman province, included Peloponnesus and north- 
ern Greece S. of Thessaly. It w'as formed on 
the dissolution of the Achaean League in a c. 146, 
and hence derived its name. 

Acbarnae {'Ax^pval: ’AxapJ'cus, PI. *Axapvris\ 

the principal demus of Attica, belonging to the tribe 
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Oencis, 60 stadia N. of Athens, possessed a rough 
and warlike population, who were able to furnish 
3000 hoplitac at the commencement of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. Their land w.as fertile and they 
carried on a considerable traffic in charcoal. One 
of tlie pl.a^'s of Aristophanes bears the name of the 
inhabitants of this demus. 

Acharrae, a town in Thessaliotis in Thcss.aly, 
on the river Pamisus. 

Achates {Dirillo), a river in southern Sicily, be- 
tween Cainarina and Gela, in which the flrsi .agate 
is .s.aid to have been found. 

Achcldides, a surname of the Sirens, tlie 
daughters of Achelous and a IMiisc : also a surname 
of water-nymphs. 

Ach§15us (’Ax^^^os, 'Ax^Adoios in Horn.: Aspro 
Pottam)^ more anciently called Thoas, Axenus, 
and Thestius, the largest river in Greece. It 
rises in Mount Pindiis, and flow.s southward, form- 
ing the boundary betweer^ Acarnania and Ac- 
tolia, and falls into the Ionian sea opposite the 
i.sl:inds called Echinades. It is about 130 miles in 
length. The god of this river is described as the 
son of Gccamis and 'I’ethys, and the eldest of 
his 3000 brothers. He fought wdth Heriules ftir 
Deianlra, but w.as conquered in the (oiitest. He 
then took ‘Jk* form of a hull, hut w.as again over- 
come by Hercules, who deprived him of one of his 
horns, which however he recovered by giving up 
the*hoiai of .•Xmalthea. According to Ovid {Mrf. 
ix. 87), the Naiads changed the liorn which Her- 
cules todk from Achelous into tlic horn of plenty. 

, Achelous was from the earliest times cousid.Ted to 
he a great divinity thronglioiit Greece, and was 
invoked in prayers, satriliccs, Ac. On several 
coins of Acarnania the god is repre^.ented as a 
hull with tlie head of an old in, an. — Achelous wa.s 
al.sothe name of a river in Areadi.a, and of another 
in Thessaly. 

AcliemSmdes [Ann a emexidrs.] 

Acheron name of several rivers, 

all of which were, at b'ast at one tinu\ believed to 
be connected with the lower world.— 1. A river in 
Thesprotia in Epirus, which flows througli tlie lake 
Achenisia into the Ionian sea^— 2. A river in 
Elis which flows into llie Alpheus. — 3. A river 
in southern Italy in Briittii, on which Alexander 
of Epirus perished. — 4. The riviT of the lower 
w’orld, round which the shades hover, .and into 
which the Pyriphlegethon and Cocytus flow'. In 
late writers the name of Acheron is used in .a gi'- 
iieral sense to designate the whole of the lowrr 
w'orld. The Etruscans were acquainted with tlie 
worship of Acheron (Achenins) from very early 
times, as we must infer from their Arhrniulici Uhri^ 
wdiich treated of tlie deifleation of souls, .and ot tlie 
sacrifices (^Avheruntiu surra) hy which tliis was to 
be efTected. 

Acherontia. 1. (Acrrrnza), a town in Apulia 
on a summit of Mount V^iiltur, whence Horace 
(Furm. iii. 4. 14) speaks of cr/sue uithim Ache.' 

— 2. A town on the river Acheron, in 
llruttii. [.Acheron, No. .3.| 

Acherusla {'Ax^poucrla \iprv or *Ax«pon<ris), 
the name of several lakes and swamps, which, like 
the various rivers of tlie n.aine ot Acheron, were at 
some time believed' to he connected jvit/i the lower 
world, until at last the Achenisia came to be con- 
.sidered to be oi the lower world itself. The lake 
to which this belief seems to have been first at- 
tached was tlie Achenisia in Thesprotia, through 
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which the Acheron flowed. Other lakes or swamps 
of the same name were near Ilormione m Argolis, 
between Cmnae and eape Misenum in Canipanhi, 
and lastly in Egypt, near Memphis. — Achernsia 
was also the name of a peninsula, near Ih-raclea in 
Bithynia, with a deep chasm, into which Hercules 
is said to have descended to bring up the dog Cer- 
berus. 

Achetum, a small town in Sicily, the site of 
whiclj is uncertain. 

Achilla or Acholla {''Ax*)Wa : *Axo^^^a?os, 
Achillitanus : El A I ink, Ru.), a town on the .sea- 
coast of Africa, in. the Carthaginian territory (By- 
zaceiia), a little above the northern point of the 
Syrtis Minor. 

Achillas (’Ax«AAoy), one of the guardians of 
the Egyptian king Ptolemy Dionysn.s, uiAl com- 
mander of the troops, whim Pompey fled to Egypt, 
B. c. 4»S. It was he and L. Septimius who killed 
Pompey. lie subset[flentlY joined the eunuch Po- 
thinus in re.sisting Cae.sar, and obtained possession 
of the greatest part of Alexandria. lie wiis shortly 
afterwards put to death by Arsiiioi*, the youngest 
sister of Ptoleifty, n. c. 47. 

Achilles (’Ax'AAeus), the great hero of the Iliad. 
— Ilumeric sfon/. Acliilles was the sen of Peleiis, 
king of the Myrmidones in Pluhiotis^^j The.ssaly, 
and of the Nereid Thetis. Fr.'.in his father’s name 
he is often called /’c/Ji/c.v, /^'e/ciWi/c.v, or /VfZo//, 
and from his grandfather’.s, .IwivVA'.y. Ho was edu- 
cated by Phoenix, who taught him eloipienee and 
the arts of war, and accompanied him to tlTe Trojan 
war. In the healing art he was instructed by^ 
Chinm, the centaur. His mother Titetis foretold 
him that his fate was either to gain glory and die 
early, or to live a long but inglorious life. 'I’hc 
liero cho.se the former, and took part in the Trojan 
war, from which he knew that ho was not to 
return. In .50 ships he led his hosts of Myrmi- 
dones, IlelleiK'.s, and Aehaeans again.st Troy. Here 
the swift-footod Acliill(^s wa.s the great bulwark of 
the Greeks, and the worthy lavourito of Atliena 
and Hera. l*revions to the dispute with Aga- 
moimion, he ravagi'd the country around Troy, 
and destro}" d I'J^ towns on the coast and 11 m 
the inti'rior of the country. When Aunmemnon 
was obliged to give up (’)irvseis to her father, he 
threatened to take away Briseis from Aehil!e.s, who 
surrendered her on the persuasion of Athena, hiit 
at the .same time refused to take any further part 
in the war, and shut himself up in liis tent. Zeus, 
on the entreaty of 'Phetis, ptomi.sed that victory 
should he on the side of the Trojan.s, until the 
Aehaeans .should have honoured her .son. The alTairs 
of tile (ireek.s declined in consequence, and they 
were at last pressed .so hard, that an embassy w’a.'* 
sent to Achille.s oifering him rich pre.sents and the 
restoration of I3ri.siM.s ; Imt in vain. Finally, how- 
ever, he wa.s persuaded by Patroclus, his dearest 
friend, to allow him to make use of liis men, 
his horse.s, and his armour. Patroclu.s was slain, 
and when this news reached Achilles, ho was 
seized with unsfieakable grief. Tln-tis con.soled 
him, and promised new arm.s, to be made by 
Hephaestus, and Iri.s appeared to rouse him from 
his lamentations, and exhorted liini to rescue the 
body of Patroclus. Achilles now rose, and hi.s 
thundering voice alone put the Trojans to flight. 
When hi.s new armour was brought to him, he 
hurried to the field of battle, disdaining to take 
aiiv drink or food until the death of his friend 
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should be avenged. He wounded tind slew num- 
bers of Trojans, and at length met Hector, whom 
he chased thrice around the walls of the city. He 
then slew him, tied his body to his chariot, and 
dnigged him to the ships of the Greeks. After 
this, he burnt the body of Patroclus, together with 
twelve young enptive Trojans, wlio were sacrificed 
to appease the spirit of hi.s friend ; and suhseriuently 
gave up the body of Hector to Priam, who came in 
person to beg for it. Achilles himself fell in the 
battle at the Sciieaii gate, before Troy was taken. 
His death itself doivs not ocnir in the Iliad, Imt it 
is alluded to in a few pas.sages (xxii. xxi. 

It is expressly iiieiitioiied in the Odys'-ey 
( xxiv. Jib), where it is said that his fall — 
hi.s conipieror ie not mentioned — was lamented 
by gods and men, that his remains together with 
tho.se of Patroclu.s Avere buried in a golden urn 
Avhich Dionysus had given as a pri“.ent to I'heti.s, 
and were deposited in a place on the coa.st of the 
Hellespont, where a mound was raisi'd over them. 
Achilles is the principal hero of the Iliad: lie is 
the handsome.st and hravest of all the Greeks ; he 
is aflectionate towards his motlier and liis friends ; 
formidable in battli-s, Avhieh are hi.s deliglit ; open- 
h/'nrtcd and without fear, ami at the same time 
.susceptible of the gentle and quiet joys of home. 
His greatest passion is amhition, and Avhen his 
sense of honour is luirt, he i.s unrelenting in his 
revenge and anger, hut witlial submits ohediimtly 
to the will of the god.s, — /yifrr Inttlilions. Tlie.s.e 
chiefly consist in accounts Avhicli fill up the history 
of his youth and death. 1 1 is mother wishing to make 
her sou immortal, is said to have cuoicimled him 
by night in the fire, in order to destroy the mortal 
parts he had inherited from hi.s father, and by day 
to Jiave anointed him Avith ambiosia. But Peleus 
one iiiglit discovered his child in the fire, and cried 
out in terror. Tlioti.s left her .son and lied, and 
Peleus entrusted him to Cliiron, Avho educated ami 
instructed him in the arts of riding, hiiuting, and 
playing the phorminx, and also ehanoed his oiiifinal 
name, liigyr.on, i. e. the “ Avhining,” into Achilles, 
(’hirou fed his pupil with llie hearts of lions and 
the iiiaiTow of bears. According to other accounts, 
'fhetis endeavoured to make Achilles immortal by 
dipping him in the river Styx, and .suefeeded Avith 
the exception of the ankb's, by which she held 
him. When lie Avas nine years old, Calehas de- 
clared that Troy could not be taken without his 
aid, and Thetis knoAving that this war would be 
fatal to liim, disgni.sed him as a maiden, ami in- 
troduced him among the daughters of Lycomedes 
of Scyros, Avhere he was called by the name of 
Pyrrlia on account of liis golden lock.s. But his 
real character did not remain concealed long, 
for one of liis companions, Deidamla, hecamo 
niother of a son, Pwrlius or Neoptolemns, by him. 
Ulysses at last discovered his place of concealment, 
and Achilles immediately promised his assisfince. 
During tlic war against Troy, Achilles slew Peii- 
thesilea, an Amazon. Ho also fought with Mem- 
non and 'I’roilus. The* accounts of his divitli 
dilfer very much, though all agree in stating 
that he did not falljiy human hands, or at lea.st 
not Avithout the interference of the god Apollo. 
According to some traditions, he was killed by 
Apollo himself ; according to others, Apollo as- 
sumed the appearance of Paris in killing him, while 
others say that Apollo merely directed the wetipou 
of Paris against Achilles, and thus caused his 
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d(‘nth, p,8 liacl hoeri suif^estcd ]»y the dyincr Hector. ' 
UthtTs again relate that Achilles loved ]*olyxcmi, 
a da«ight(T of Priain, and tempted hy the proniijse | 
tliat lie should receive her as his wife, if he would | 
join the Trojans, he went with<jut arms into the 
temple of Apollo atThvinbra, and was assassinated 
there by Paris, in', body was rescued by Ulysses 
and Ajax the Telamonian ; his armour was pro- 
mised by I'hetis to the bra\eht among: the Creeks, 
which gave rise to a contest between the two heroes 
wlio had rescued his body. [Ajax.] After his 
death, Acliillos became one of the judges in the 
lower world, and dwelled in the islands of the 
blessed, where he was uniU'd with i\L dca or Iphi- 
ge:na. 

Achilles Tatius, or as others gill liim Achillea 
Statius, an Alexandrine rljidorician, lived in the 
latter half of tlie filth or the beginning of tlie 
sixth century of our era. lie is the author of a 
( ire k romane<‘ in eight bool:s. coritaiuing the ad- 
ventures of two lovers, (Jlitojilioii and J.eucippe, 
which lias come down to us. 'I'lio best edition is 
bv Fr. .lacobs, Lips. lil’Jl. Suidas ascribes to 
tbi.s Aebiiles a work on the .sjiherc (Trepl a<paipas)^ 
a fragment of wbidi ])rofes.sliig to be an intro- 
duction to the PhaiMU'iuemi of Aratus is sidl 
extant. Put this work was written at an earlier 
jieriod. It is ^trinted in Pi'tavitis, ///’«/«/ A 
Paris. Id.'lO, ami Amsterdam, I7<hh 

Achilleum (’AxiAAtme;, a town near the pro- 
montory Sigenm in the Troml, where Achilles was 
hiippiisid to have been buried. 'I'here was a place 
ot tin; same name on tlie (Jimmeriun Po.sporus, or 
Straits of K*i!lh, on the A.siatic side. * 

Achilleus, asMimed the tlth' of emperor umler 
Diocletian, and reigned over I’igypt for some time. 
He was taken by Diocletian alter a .siege of {> iiiontlis 
ill Alexandria, ami put to death, A. i). '2H0. 

Achilleus Dromos {Wy^iwciua df)(i,a(>s : Tcn- 
dem or Tctulra)^ a narrow tongue of laud in the 
Kuxiiie Sea, not far from the mouth of the Horv- 
sthciies, Avhere Achilles is said to liave mad<* a 
race-course. Ilefore it lay the celebrated Dland of 
Aebiiles {J/istda ArJid/is) or liOuce (Atwai)), wliere 
there was a temph‘ of Achilles. 

Achilleus Portua (’AxiAA<=mr Ai^??*/), a har- 

h'oiii ill r.atoiiia, near the promontory 'i’aeiiaruui. 

Achillides, a patronymic of Pyrrhus, son of 
Achilles 

Achillis Insula. [AeuiLT.j-M s Duomos,] 
Achiroe (’Ax<pti’]\ daughlm-of Nilu.s, and wife 
of Beilis, by u horn she became the mother of 
Aegyptus and Daniui.s. 

Achlvi, the name of the Achaei in tlie Latin 
writers, and frei|ueully u.scd, like Achaci, to sig- 
nify the whole (Jreek nation, [A< iiaki.J 
Acholla. [Achilla.] 

Acholde. [II ahiyiak.] 

Achr^diua or Acradina. [Sykacusae.] 
Acichorlus (’Aicix^pmsl, one of tlie leaders of 
the Gauls, who invaded Thr.ace and Macedonia in 
jj. c. *280. In the following year he accompanied 
Breiinus in his iiiv.asion of Greece, Some writers 
suppose that Brenmis and Acicliorius are the same 
jiersons, the fornier being onjy a title and the latter 
the real name. 

Acidalla, a suniame of Venus, from the well 
Acidalius near Orchomeiios, where slie used to bathe 
with the Graces. 

Acl^nus, L. Manlius. 1. One of tlie Roman 
generals in the second Punic war, praetor urbauus 
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B. c. 210, served against Ha.sdrubal in 207, and 
was sent into Spain in 21)0, wliere he remained till 
2. Suriiamed Fclviaxu.s, liecaiisc he ori- 
ginally lielonged to the Fill via gens, praetor ill. 
188 in Nearer Spain, and consul in 178 with his 
own brother Fulvius Flaccus, which i.s the only 
instance of two brothers holding the coiusulsliip at 
the .same time. 

Acllia Gens, plebeian. Its memhors are yien- 
tloiu-d under the faini] 3 '-iiarnes of A viola, B vliil’s, 
and (iLAimio. 

Acis (’'Axis), son of Fanmis and Symaetbls, was 
heloxcd liy the nymph (Jalatca : lb)l\ fibenms tin 
Cyclop, jealous ol liini, crns.}n‘d liim undi-r a liugc 
roik. His blood gu.sliing lortli from uin . Jie 
rock was changed by tin; nynipli into tlie ri\<>r 
Aei.s Of Acinius at the foot of ?.loiint Aetna (now 
I'tame di Juri). Tliis story', which i.s related only 
by Gvid {Met. xiii. 750, seij.). is perliajis no more 
than a happy llclion suggested by the manii'-r in 
which the little river springs fortli from under a 
rock . 

Acmonia (’Air/eoj/ta ; ’A/eporiTTjs, Acmoticffsis), 
a city of the Greater Phrygia. • 

Acmonides, one of the three Cyclope.s in b)vid, 
is the same as Pyracimm in Virgil, and as Arges 
in lno^t ot^^f accounts of tlu; Cyclope.s. 

Acoetes (’AxoiVijs), son of a poor fmlierinan 
of iMaeonia, who served a.s a pilot in a ship. After 
lanfliiig^at the island of N.ixos. the sailor.s bn-uglit 
with them on board a bi'autiliil boy asleejt, whom 
tiny wiblied to take witli them ; but Acoetes, 
who recogni.sed in the boy tin* god Ikieehi^, di.>- 
aiiuded them from it, but in vain. Vdimi tin* .ship 
bad renebed tlie opi n sea, the boy awokf-, aud 
do.sired to be earned back to Naxo.s. 'J’he sador* 
promi.wd to do so, but did not keep their word. 
Hereupon the god disclosed iiimseif to them in his 
majesty ; vines bi'gnn to twmo round the \es.sel, 
tiyi'rs appeared, and the sailor.^, seized ivitli mad- 
nes.s, jum}»ed into the sea and perished. Acoetes 
alone was saied and conveyed liack to Naxos, 
wliere lie was initiated in the Bacclilc m\sterles 
'I'bis is the account of Ovid ( iii. 582, ikc.b 
Ollier writers call the crew of the, ship 'J’vrrbenian 
jurates, and derive the name of the Tyrrhenian sea 
from them. 

AcontlUS {' Akoi/tios)., a beautiful youth of the 
island of Ceos. On one oixasion he came to Delos 
to celebrate the animal festiial of Diana, and f il 
in love witli Cydippe, the daughter of a noble 
Athenian. In order to gain her, he had reemir.se 
to a stratagem. While she was sittie.g in tlio 
tmiiple of IMaiia, lu' threw before her an a)t]»le upon 
wliirh he liad written the words “ I swear b\ tlic 
sanctuary of Diana to marry Acontiu-s.” 'Die jiijr.-.e 
took up the apple and liaiided it to Cydippe, wlio 
read aloud wdiat was wtit eii ujion it, and tlu'U 
threw the apple away. But the goddess had heard 
her VOW', and the repeated illness of the maiden, 
when she was ahout to iiiairv another man, at 
length compelled her father to give her in marriage 
to .Aeontius. 'J'liis story is related hy Oviil (He- 
roid. 20, 21), who borrowed it from a lost poem of 
Callimaehns, tmtilled “ Cydippe.” 

Acoris (’Aifopiv), king of Egypt, assisted Eva- 
goras king of Cyprirs against Artaxerxes king of 
Persia, about il c. 8i» 5. He died about 874, before 
the rersiaiis entered Egypt, which was in the fob 
lowing year. 

Acrae {^'Aicpai) 1. (Nr. Paiazzalo^ Hu.), a town 
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in Sicily, W. of Syracuse, and 10 stadia from thi 
river Aiiaptts, was founded by the Syracusans 70 
years after the foundation of their own city.— 2. 
A town in Aetolia. 

Acraea (’A/cpa^a), and Acraeus, are •surnames 
given to various goddesses and gods whose temples 
were situated upon hills, such as Zeus, Hera, 
Aphrodite, 'Pallas, Artemis, and others. 
Acraepheus. [Acraephia.] 

Acraephia, AcraepMae, or Acraephlon (’A- 
Kpaicpia^ *AKpai(piaiy *Aj(pai(piov : 'AKpa'npios, 'Aicpai- 
<pidios: Kardhitza)^ a town in Jloeotia, on the lak 
Copais, said to have been founded by Acraepheus, 
the son of Apollo. 

Acrh,gas. [Agrigextum.] 

Acratus, a freedman of Nero,^sent into Asia 
and Achaia (a. Ji. (>4) to plunder the tempos and 
take away the statues of the gods. 

Acriae ('Avpiai, or ‘A/cparai), a tow’n in I.jiconia, 
not far from the nioutb of tin; Eurotas. 

Acrillae, a town in Sicily between Agrigen- 
tum and Acrae. 

AcrlsiOXie {' AKpi<riu>vrf)^ a patronymic of Danac, 
daughter of Aqi'isius. Perseus, grandson of Acri- 
sius, was called in the same way AcrisToiiiades. 

Acrislus (A/cpiVios), son of Abas, king of 
Argos, and of Ocalla, grandson of li.’ificeiis, and 
great-grandson of Danaus. Ills twin-brother w'as 
Proetus, with whom ho is said to have quarrelled 
even in the womb of his mother. Aeri^ius'ex- 
pelled Proetus from his inheritance ; but, supported 
by his father-in-law lobates, the Lycian,#i*roetus 
returned, and Acrisius was compelled to share his 
kingdom with his brother by giving np to him 
Tjryiis, while he retained Argos for Ijiinself. An 
•oracle had declared that JJanae, the daughter of 
Acrisius, would give birth to a son who Avould kill 
Ills gnandfather. For this reason he kept Daiiae 
shut up in a subterraiuious apartment, or in a 
brazen tower. But here slie bocaine mother of l*er- 
seus, notwithstanding the precautions of her father, 
according to some accounts hy her undo Proetins, 
and according to others by Zeus, who visited her 
in the form of a shower of gold. Acrisius ordered 
mother and child to be exposed on the wide sea in 
a chest ; but the chest floated towards the island 
of Seriphus, w'here both were rescued by Dictys. 
As to the manner in which the oracle was sub- 
sequently fulfilled, see Perseus. 

Acritas {'Akputus : C. Gallo), the most southerly 
promontory in Messenin. 

Acroceraunia (t^i 'AnpoK^pavvia, sc. op"f \ : C. 
Linynelta), a promontory in Epirus jetting out into 
the Ionian sea, was the most westerly part of the 
Ceraunh Montes. The coast of the Acroce- 
raunia w'as dangerous to ships, whence Horace 
i. 3. *d0) speaks of infumes scojWos Aero- 
ceraunia. 

Acrocorinthus. [Cohinthus.] 

Acrolissus. [Lissus.J 
Acron. 1. King of the Caeninenses, whom 
Romulus slew in battle, and whose arms he dedi- 
cated to Jupiter Feretrius as Spolia Opima.-^2. 
An eminent physician of Agrigentum in Sicily, is 
said to have been in Athens during the great 
plague (d. c. 430) in the Peloponnesian war, and 
to have ordered large fires to be kindled in the 
streets for the purpose of purifying the air, which 
proved of great service to several of the sick. This 
fact, however, is not mentioned by Thucydides. 
The medical sect of the Empirici, in order to boast 
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of a greater antiquity than the Dogmatici (founded 
about B. c. 400), claimed Acron as their founder, 
though they did not really exist before the third 
century b. c, 

Acron, Helenius, a Roman grammarian, pro- 
bably of the fifth century a. d., wrote notes on 
Horace, part of which are exttint.and also, accord- 
ing to some critics, the scholia which we have on 
Persiiis. 

Acr5p61is. [Atiienae.] 

Acropolita, Georgius (redopyios *AKpoiro\lTris\ 
a Byzantine writer, was bom at Consfiintinople in 
A. 1). P.120, and died in 128*2. Ho wrote several 
works which have come down to us. The most 
important of them is a history of the Byzantine 
empire, from the taking of Constantinople by tlie 
Latins in 1*204, down to the year P2(>T, when 
Michael Palaeolngus delivc'red the city from the 
foreign yoke. Iklited by I^eo Allatius, Paris, 
lOol, reprint(‘d at Venice, 17*21). 

Acrorea 1 7 ) ’Axpwpe/o), a mountainous tract of 
country in the north of Elis. 

Acrotatus {'Akpotutos). 1. Son of Cleonnuies 
If. king of Si)aita, sailed to Sicily in b. f. 
314 to assist the Agrigentines against Agathocles 
oft Syracuse. On his arrival at Agrigeiitmn he 
acted with such tyranny that the inhabitants com- 
pelled him to leave tin? city. He returned to 
Sparta, and died before his father, leaving a son. 
Areas. — 2. (irand.son of the preceding, and tlje 
son of Arens I. king of Sparta ; bravely defended 
Sparta against Pyrrhus in b. c. 27*2 ; succeeded 
his father as king in 2(j.), but was killed in the 
same year in battle against Aristodemp, the tyrant 
of Megalopolis. 

AerSthoum or Acrothoi (*AKp60(t>ov, *AKp6- 
B(aoi : ’Axpy0u)'iT77s : Lavra), afterwards called 
Uramqjolis, a town near the extremity of the pen- 
insula of A thus. 

Actaea (’Awrala), daughter of Nereus and Doris. 

Actaeon ('AktuIwu). 1. A celebrated hunts- 
man, son of Aristaeus and Autonoe, a daughter (»f 
Cadmus, was trained in the art of hunting by the 
centaur Chiron. One day as Ik* was hunting, 
he saw Artemis with her Tiymphs bathing in 
the vale of Oargaphia, whereupon tlic goddess 
changed him into a stag, in which ham he Wivs torn 
to pieces hy his oO dogs on !Mount Cithaeron. Others 
relate that he ])n)Voked the anger of the goddess by 
boasting that he excelled her in Imnting. — 2. Son 
of Melissus, and grandson of Ahrou, who hod fled 
from Argos to Corinth for fear of the tyrant Phi- 
don. Archias, a Corinthian, enamoured with the 
beauty of Actaeon, endeavoured to carry him off ; 
but in the struggle wlilch ensued between Melissus 
and Archias, Actaeon was killed. [Archias] 

Actaeus {'AKraios), son of Erisichthon, and the 
•arliest king of Attica. He had three daughters, 
Agraulos, llcrse, and Pandrosus, and was suc- 
ceeded by Cecrops, who inarri(*d Agraulos. 

Acte, the concubine of Nero, was originally a 
slave from Asia Minor. Nero at one time thought 
if marrying her ; whence he pretended that she 
WfTS descended from king Attains. She survived 
Nero. 

Acte (’Aet^), properly a piece of land ninning 
nto the sea, and attached to another larger piece of 
and, but not necessarily by a iiarrovv neck. 1. An 
•incient name of Attica, used especially by the 
poets.— 2. The eastern coast of Peloponnesus near 
Troezen and Epidaurus.— 3. The peninsula bc« 
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tween the Str}"nionic and Singitic gulfs, on which 
Mount Athos is. 

ACtl&CUS. f A CTI u M. ] 

Actis&nes (*A/cTio-di/7js), a king of Ethiopia, 
wlio conquered lilgypt and governed it with justice, 
in the reign of Aiuasis. This Aniasis is a more 
ancient king than the contemporary of Cyrus. 

Actlum {^Aktiov : ''Aktios : La Vnnta not Azio)^ 
a promontory, .and likewise a place, in Acarn.ania, at 
the entrance of the Aiuhracian gulf, otY which Au- 
gustus gained the celebrated victory over Antony 
and Cleopatni, on Septeinlicr 2, b. c. 3K At Actium 
there was originally no town, but only a temple of 
Apollo, who was hence called Artiams and Aelins. 
This temple Avas beautified by Augustus, avIki 
established, or rather revived, a festival to Apollo, 
called Adia (see JJict. of Ant, s. i\), and erected 
Nicoi’olts on the opposite coast, in commemoration 
of his victor3^ A few huildiugs sprung up around 
the temple at Actium, but the place Avas only a 
kind of suburb of Nicopolia. 

Actius. IAttjus.] 

Actor If T«p). 1. Son of Deion and Dio- 

mede, father of Meiioetiiia, and grandfather of 
J*atrocliis. — 2. Son of Phorbas and Hynniiu*, 
and husband of Moliono. — 3. A companion oT 
Aeneas, of Avhoso con(|uored lance Turmia made a 
boast. Tin's story seems to have given rise to the 
proverb Adoris apolium (Juv. ii. lUO), for any poor 
spoil. 

ActorMes or Actorlon (’AKropidri^ or ’Aicto- 
pt(vi')„ patronymics of de.scendants of an Actor, such 
aa Patroelus, Erithus, Eurytus, and Cteatus. 

Actuariusf Joannes, a Greek physici.'in of Con- 
stiuntinople, probably lived in the reign of Andro- 
ijiciis IL Palaeologiis, a. d. 12111 — 132B. He vA-as 
the author of several medical Avorks, whicli are 
extant. 

C. AculSo, .an eminent Roman lawyer, avIio 
married the sister of Uelvia, the mother of Cicero: 
liis son was C. Visidlius V'arro ; Avheucc it wamld 
H{)pear that Aciileo aa'us only a surn.ame given to 
tlie father from his acuteness, and that his full 
name w.as Cl. Vis •llius Varro Aculeo. 

Acusilaus ('A/couo-iAaos)^ of Argos, one of the 
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seq. 

Ada (’'ASa), daughter of Ilecatomnus, king of 
Carhi, and sister of Mausolus, Artemisia, Idrieii.s, 
iind Pixod.arns. She Avais married to her brother 
Idrieus, on whose death (b. c. 344) she succeeded 
to the throne of Caria, hut aa^us expelled by her 
brother Pixodarus in 340. When Alex.aiider en- 
tered C.aria in 334, Ad.'i, Avho was in possession of 
the fortress of Alinda, surrendered this pl.ace to 
him. After taking Halicarnassus, Alexander com- 
mitted the government of Caria to her. 
Adamantea. [Amaltiiea.] 

Adamantius. (’ASajudvTtos), a Greek physician, 
flourished about a. d. 415, the author of a Greek 
treatise on Physiognomy, Avhich is borrowed in a 
great measure from Polonio's Avork on the same 
subject. Edited by Franzius, in Sirrijttores Phy- 
sioffnomiae Veti'res, 1730, Hvo. 

AddHa {Adda)^ a river of Gallia Cisalpiiia, 
which rises in the Rhaetinn Alns. and flows through 
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j the Lacus Larlus {L» di Como) into the Po, about 
8 miles above Cremona. 

Adherbal (’Araggas), son of Micipsa, and grand- 
son of M.asiuissa, had the kingdom of Nuniidia 
left to him by his father in conjunction with his 
brother IJienipsal and Jogurtha, ]i. c. 118, After 
the murder of his brother by Jogurtha, Adherbal 
lied to Rome and Avas restored to iiis share of the 
kingdom by the Romans in 117. But he Avas 
again stripped of his dominions by Ji*gurtha amf 
besieged in Cirta, Avhore he was treaclierously 
killed by Jngnrtha in 112. 

Adiabene C ASia6rjvq)^ a district of Assyria, E. 
of the Tigris, and betAveen the river Eycus, called 
Zabatus in the Anabasis of Xeiioplion, and the 
^afuus, both of %vhich are branches of the Tigris. 

Adinlantus (’ASel/xai/Toy). 1. The comnmnderof 
the Corinthian fleet, Avlien Xerxes iiiA'aded Greece 
(b. c. 480), vehenumtly opposed the advice of The- 
mistodes to give battle to tffe Persians. —2. An 
Atht'uiaii, one of the coinm.anders at the battle of 
Aegospotami, b. c. 405, wliero lie w as taken pri- 
soner. He was accused of treacher;^ in this battle, 
and is ridiculed by Aristophanes iii the Frogs.” 
— 3. 'J’he brother of Pluto, frequently mentioned 
by the latter. 

Adis (’AMs* Rhn(h>s ?), a considerable town on 
the coast of Afric.a, in the territory of Cartilage 
(Zeii'^itana), a short di.stance K. of 'J'nnis. Hndei 
the Roimhis it appears to have been supplanted by 
a new city* named Maxula. 

Admew (’ASyuf/rr/). 1. Daugbter of Occanus 
and Thotys. — 2. Daughter of Eurystheus and 
Antimache or Admote. tiercules Avas obliged by 
her father to fetch for her the girdle of Ares, whicli 
W’as AA'oni by HippiAlytc, queen of tlie Amazons. 

Admetus {‘'A^/u.tjtos). 1. Son of Phert's and 
Periclymene or Clymene, Avas king of Pherae in 
Thessal>'. lie took p.art in the Calydonian hunt 
and in the expedition of the Argonauts. He sued 
for the hand of Alcestis, the daughter of Peli.as, 
who promised her to him on condition that he 
should come to her in a chariot drawm by lions and 
boars. Tliis task Admetus p«'rformed by tlie assist- 
ance of Apollo, Avho served him, according to some 
.'icionnts, out of .attachment to him, or, according to 
others, because be was obliged to serve a mortal for 
one year for baving slain tbe. Cyclops. On the day 
of his inarriage Avith Alcestis, Admetus neglected 
to oiler .'I sacrifice to Artemis, hut Apollo reomellcd 
the goddess to him, and at the s.ame time induced 
the Moirae to grant to .\dmetU3 deliverance from 
death, if at the hour of li^^s death his father, mother, 
or Avife Avould die for liim. Alcestis di-'d in liis 
stead, but Avas brought back by Hercules from the 
lower AA'orld. ■— 2. King of the Molossiaiis, to 
Avhom Themistocles lied for protection, Avlien 
pursued JUS a ]iarty to the treason of Pausanias. 

Addnis (’'A5«ms), a beautiful youth, heiowd 
by Aphrodite. He Avas, according to Ajiollodorus, 
a son of Cinyfas and Modarme, or, accmling to 
the cyclic poet Panyjisis, a son of Theias, king of 
Assyria, and Smyrna (Mvrrha). dhe ancient 
story ran thus : Smyrna had neglected the worship 
of Aphrodite, aiKTAvas punished by the goddess 
Avijlh an unnatural love for her lather. W ith the 
assistance of her nurse slie contrived to share her 
father’s bed. When he discovered the crime he 
Avished to kill her ; but she fled, and on being 
nearly oA'ertaken, pniyed to the gods to make her 
invisible. Thev were moved to pity and changed 
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h«?r into a troo called fffivpva. After the lapse of 
!) inonllis the tree burst, and Adonis was born. 
Aphrodite was so much charmed with the beauty of 
the iiifunt, that slie concealed it in a chest which 
slie entrusted to Perseplione ; but tlie latter refused 
to give it up. Zeus decided the dispute by 
di'claring that during 4 months of every year 
Adonis should be left to himself, during 4 montlis 
he should belong to Persephone, and during the 
remaining *4 to Aphrodite. Adonis, however, 
preferring to live with Aplirodite, aUo s])ent with 
her the tour nu)uths over which he liad control. 
Adonis afterwards died of a wound w'hieh he re- 
ceived from a boar during the chase. The gricif of 
the goddess at th(^ loss of her javourlte was 
great, that the gods of the lower world ^llowed 
him to spend (i months of oveiy year with 
Aphrodite uptm the earth. The worship of Adonis, 
W'hieh in later times ij as spread over nearly all the 
comiiries round the ]\Jediterrau<‘an, was, as the 
story its If sutfieienlly indicates, of Asiatic, or more 
es{)ecially of Plioeiiieian origin. Thence it was 
traiisf'rn'd to A'^syiia, Egypt, (Ireoco, and even to 
Italy, though of course with various modifications. 
In tin* Homeric poems no trace of it occurs, and 
the later Greek poets changed tlie orioi|tal symholic 
account of Adonis into a poetical story. In the 
Asiatic religions Aphrodite w'as the fructifying 
principle of nature, and Adonis ajipears to *101X0 
reference to tlie death of natun* in winter and its 
revival in spring — hence he spends G i^onths in 
the lower ami (J in the n]>per world. His death 
and his return to life*W('re celel»rated in an* 
mini I'estivals {Adouht) at Ilyhlos, Alexandria in 
Egypt, Athens, and other places 

Adonis ("ASo)//!?), a small river of Phoenicia, 
xvhicli rises in the range of Libamis. 

Adrainyttium CAdpaiuvrTeiov or * PJipajxvrriov : 

* A^pauvrrrjvos : Jdrunii/ti)^ a town of Mysia near 
tile head of the gulf of Adramyttiuni, and opposite 
to the island of Lesbos. 

Adrana (/v/ert, a river in Germany, which 
flows into the Fulda near ( assel. 

Adranum or Hadranum (’'A5paror.‘'A5paro*' : 
’ASpaWrryy ; Jf/en/o), a town in Sicily, on the 
river Adranus, at the foot of M. Aetna, was ljuilt 
by Dionysius, and xvas the scat of tlic worship of 
the god Adranus. 

Adranus {'A^ptvas). [Ai)kan»'i\i.] 

Adrastia (’ASpairreia). 1. A Cretan nymph, 
daughter of Melisseus, to whom Pliea entrusted the 
infant Zeus to ho reare<l in the Dictaean grotto. 
— 2. A surname of Nemesis, derived hy some 
w’riters from Adrastus, who is said to have; built 
the first sanctuary of Nemesis on the river Asopua, 
and by others from the verb SiSpao'Kcit', i. e. the 
goddess xvliom inme can escape. 

Adrastus (*'A5pa/rToy). 1. Son of Talans, kingof 
Argos, and Lysimache, or Lysiaiias'^a or Eurynonie. 
Adrastus xvas expelled from Argos by Amphiaraiis, 
and tied to Polybus, king of Sieyon, whom be suc- 
ceeded on the throne of Sicyon, and instituted the 
Nemean games. Aftervx'ards he became reconciled to 
Ainphiaraus, and returned to his kingdom of Argos. 
He married his two daughters Deipyle and Argia, 
the former to Tydens of Calydon, and the latter 
to PolynTces of Thebes, botli fugitives from their 
native countries. IJe now'' prepared to restore Po- 
lynices to Thebes, who had* been expelled by his 
brother Eteocles, although Ainphiaraus foretold that , 
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with the exception of Adrastus. Tims arose the 
celebrated war of the “ Seven against Thebes,” in 
which Adrastus was joined by six other hiToes, 
viz. Polynices, Tydeiis, Ainphiaraus, Capaiiens, 
1 1 ippomedon, and Ibirthenopaeus. Inst(*ad of Ty- 
deius and l*olynices other legends mention Eteocles 
Jind Mecisleiis. This war ended as unfortunately 
as Amphiarans had predicted, and Adrastus alouo 
was .s:iv(id hy the swiftness of his horse Arion, 
tlie gift of Hercules. Creon of Thcdies refusing to 
allow the bodies of the six heroes to be buried, 
Adrastus w'cut to Athens and implored the assist- 
ance of the Athenians. Tliesous xvas persuaded to 
undertake an expedition against 'J’liebes ; ho took 
the city and delivered np tlie bodies of the fallen 
heroes to their friiuid^ for burial. 'J’en years after 
tliis Adrastus fxTsuaded the seven sons of the 
iierocs who had fallen in the war, to make a new 
attack upon 'I'lu'hes, and Ampliiaraiis noxv promised 
•'tiecess. This war is known as the war of tlio 

Epigoni ” ('Ett iyovoi) or dese(‘mlants. Thebes W’as 
taken and razed to the ground. The oidy Argixe 
hero that fell in this war, was AegialeMs,The sou of 
Adrastus ; the latter died of grief at Megara on his 
r^'turn to Argos, and was buried in tlie former city. 
He was wors!ii[)]:ed in several ]iart8 of Greece, as 
at Megara, at wSicyoii, where liis memory xx'as cele- 
brated in tragic elioruses, and in Attica. The 
legends about Afirastiis and the two wars ngainst 
Tliehi shctl I als fo epic as 

xvell as tragic ])oets of (ire«‘ee.— >2. S(»n of tlie 
Phrygian king Gordius, liaxing uiiiiitentioually 
killed his brother, fled to Croesus, xvlio received 
him kindly. Wliile hunting be aeeiflentaliy killed 
Atys, the son of Croesus, and in despair put an end 
to liis own life. 

Adria or Hadria. 1. (Jdria)^ also ealb'd Af- 
rica, a town in Gallia Ci.>alpiiia, bctxx'eeii tin; months 
of the 1*0 and tlio Athesis from which 

the Adriatic sea takc'S its name. It was originally 
a power'ul town of the Etruscans. — 2. (Afn\ a 
town of Picenum in Italy, probably an Etniseaii 
town originally, aft(‘rx\'ards a Konian colony, at 
which place the family of llie empcior Hadrian 
lived. 

Adria (’ASp'a?, Ion. ’ASptTjv), or Mare Adria- 
ticura, also Mare Superum, so called from the 
town Adria [?no. I 1, xvas in its xvidest signification 
the sea hctxx'eeu Italy on tlie W., and lilyrictim, 
Epirus, and Greeci*, on tiie E. Dv the (freeks 
the name Adrias xvas only applied to the northern 
part of tills sen, the soutliern jiart being called the 
Ionian Sea. 

Adrianus. [llAHRiANrs.] 

Adrianus (’A5piavds), a Greek rhetorician, 
])oni at Tyre in Phoenicia, xx'as the pupil of He- 
rodes Atticus, and olitained the chair of philosopliy 
at Athens during tiio lifi'time of his master. He 
xvas invited by M. Antonins to Romo, xvhere ho 
died about A. D. 1.9:?. Three of his decliimations 
are extant, edited by AV'alz in lihetores Uracci, 
vol. i. 1«32. 

Adrumetum. [ H a n n r m k r r m . ] 

Aduatiica, a castle of the llburones in Gaul, 
probably the same as the later Aduaca Tongrorum 
{Tomf(‘rn). 

Aduatiici or Aduatlci, a powerful people of 
Gallia Beigica in the time of Caesar, were the de- 
iccndants of the Cimhri and Tcutoni, and lived 
betwomi the Scaldis (Ne/ycA/c) and Mosa \Maas). 
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Adule or Adulis (’ASouAtj, *'A5oi;\iy, and also 
other forms : ’ASwuAIttjs, Aduliiiinus : Arlciko or 
Zida^ Rii.), a maritime city of Aethiopia, on a hay 
of tlie Hod Sea, called Adnlitamis Sinus (*A5o«»At- 
riKh'i K<JA7ro9, Anncdey Bay). It was believed to 
have been founded by slaves who fled' from EK.vpb, 
and afterwards to have fallen into the power of the 
Auxumitae, for whose trade it became the great 
emporium. Cosmas Indicopleustes (a. u. d.'la) 
found here the Mnnwnmtuiii AduHtanum^ a Greek 
inscription recounting the conquests of Ptolemy II. 
Euerg(‘tes in Asia and Thrace. 

Adyrmachidae (’AdvpjuaxtSai)^ a Libyan peo- 
ple, wlio appear to liavc once possessed the whole 
coast of .Africa fr<»m tlie Canopic mouth of the Nile . 
to the Catabatlimus iNIajor, but were afterwards! 
pressed further inland. In their manners and ens- 
toms tliey resemhled the JOgyptians, to whom they 
were the nearest neighbours. 

. Aea (Ala), sometinu's with the addition of the 
word Colchis, may bo consi<lered eitluT a part of 
Colchis or another name for the country. (IJerod. 

Aeaces (Atd/rrjy), son of Sylosoti, and grand- 
son of Aeaces, was tyrant of iSamos, but was de- 
prived of bis tvianny by Aristagoras, when the 
lonians revolted from the Persians, it. c. 500. lie 
then fled to tlie Persians, wlio restored him to the 
tyranny of Samos, u. c. 41)1. 

Aeaceum (Aid/atoi/). ( Aegixa.] 

Aeacides (AtaifiSris), a patronymic of the 
dosc(Midants of Aeaciis, as Peleus, Telamon, and 
Pliocns, sons of At'aeus ; Achilles, son of Peleus 
and grandson* of Aeaciis ; Pyrrhus, son of .Achilles 
and great-grandson of Aeaciis; and Pyrrhus, king of 
Epirus, who claimed to lift a d(*f>cciidant of Aciiilles. 

Aeacfdcs, son of Arvmbas, king of Epirus, 
snci-eoded to the throne on the death of his cousin 
Ah'xander, who. was slain in Italy, B. c. IVdO’. 
Aeac^idi's married Phthia, hy whom he had the 
celehruted I^yurik’s. lie took an active part in 
favour of < )lyinj)ias against Cassander ; but bis 
fiulijects disliked the war, rose against their king, 
and ilrove him from the kingdom. lie was recalled 
to his kingdom by his suhjicts in b. c. did: Cas- 
sander sent an army against him under Philip, 
who conquered him the same year in two battles, 
ill the last of wliieli he was killed. 

AeRCllS (Afa/ais), son of Zeus and Aegina, a 
daiigliter of tlie ri\erg(»d Asopiis. lie was born 
in the island of Uenonc or Oeiiopia, whither 
Aegina had been carried by Zeus, and from 
wbom this island was afterwards called Ai'gina. 
Some traditions related that at the birth of Aeaeiis, 
Aegina was not yet inhabited, and that Zens 
(•hanged the ants (f.ivpfir]K€s) of the island into 
men (Myrmidom's) over whom Aeaciis ruled. Ovid 
(AJ( f. vii. 520) relates the story a little diflVreiitly. 
Aeaciis was renowned in all Greece for his justice 
and piety, and was freijiiently called upon to settle 
disputes not only among men, but even ammig 
the gods themselves. He was such a favourite 
with the gods, that, when Greece was visited by a 
drought, rain was at length sent upon the earth in 
consequence of his prayers. Hespeetiiig the tcmiple 
avliich Aeaciis erected to Zens Paiihellenius, ami 
the Aeacenm, where ho was worshipped by tlie 
Aoginetans, sec AEtiiNA. After his death Aeaciis 
became one of the three judges in Hades. The 
Aeginetaiis regarded him as the tutelary deity of 
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Aeaea (Aiala). 1. A surname of Circe, the 
sister of Aeiites. Her son Teh gomis is liki'wise 
mentioned with this surname.— 2. A surname of 
Calypso, who was helievod to have inhabited a 
small island of the mime of Aeaea in the straits 
between Italy and Sicily. 

Aebura (C«c/ cu), a town of the Carpetani in 
Ilispaiiia Tarracoiiensis. 

Aebfitla Gens, patrician, was distinguished in 
le early ages of tiie Roman repnblie, when many 
of its members were consuls, viz. in B. c. 41)9, 4b;>, 
and 442. 

Aecaor Aecae (Aecanus), a town of Apulia on 
the road fruin Aquilonia in Satnniuin to Vemisia. 

Aecnlanum or Aeclanum, a town of tlie iiir- 
piiii ill SamniuiiV a few inilt's S. of Heneveiituni. 

Aedipsus (AfSrjj^oy: : Jhpsn), a town 

on the W. coast of Ihihoea, N. of Chalcis, with 
warm baths sacred to Hercules, which the dictator 
Sulla used. * 

Aedon (’At^Sccv), daughter of Pandareiis of 
Ephesus, wife of Zethns king of Tliebes, and 
mother of Itylns. Envious of Niobe, the wife of 
lier brother Ainpliion, mIio had si-v sons and six 
daughters, she resoUed to kill the eldest of Niolie's 
sons, but by mistake slew her own son Itvliis. 
Zeus r(die\xa? her grief by elianging her into a 
nightingale, whose melancholy tunes arc repiv- 
sent'id by the poets as Acdon's lamentations about 
her cliiltf. Aedon's story is related ditfereiitly in 
a later trjidition. 

Aedui or Heddi, one of the most powerful peo- 
j#ple in Gaul, lived between the Liger {Loire) and 
the Arar (.Vow/c). They were the fii'st Gallic 
people who made an alliance nitli the Homans, by. 
whom they w'ero ctilled brothers and relations.’’ 
On Caesar's arrival in ("laiil, n. c. ad, they Avero 
.siibjoct to il^iovi.stus, but were n stored by Caesar 
to their former power. In b. c. 52 they joined in 
tlie insurrection of Verciiigetorix agaimst the Ho- 
mans, but were at the close of it treated leniently 
by Caesar. Their principal town Avas Hiuii.M Tr:. 
Their chief magistrate, elect' d anmially by tlio 
priests, was called Vergobretiis. 

Aeetes or Aeeta (An;r77s), son of Helios (the 
Sun) and Perse is, and brother of Circe, Pabiphae, 
and Perses. His wife was’ Idyla, a daughter of 
Oei’amis, by wbom he had two daughters, Media 
and Chalciope, and one son, Abi^yrttls. He Avas 
king of Colchis at the time wlien Plirixiis hrougl-t 
tliitlior the golden fleece. Eor the remainder of 
hi.s hkstory, sec Absvhti'S, AiiGoXALiT.tK, J.asun, 
Medka. 

Aeetis, Aeetias, and Aeetine, patronymics of 
Medea, daiiirhter of Aeetes. 

Aega {Alyy}), daughter of Olonns, avIio Avith 
lier sister Helice, nnr.sed tlie infant Zens in Crete, 
and Avas clianged by the god into ibe constellailoii 
Capella. 

AegaefAiyaf: Alyaios'). 1. A town in Aeliaia 
on the Crathis, with a celebrated temple of l^osei- 
doii, was originally one of the twelve Achaean 
tOAvns, but its inhaliilants subsequently removed 
to Aegira. — 2, A toAvn in Mmaihia in ^lacedouia, 
the burialqilaee of the Macedonian kings, was pro- 
bably a dift’orent place from Kdkss.v,— 3. A toAvn 
ill Euboea witli a celebrated temple of Poseidon, 
who was beiice called Aegaeus. — 4, Also Aegaeao 
(Alya7ai : Ai^tdrrjs), one of the twelve cities of 
Aeolis in Asia Minor, N. of Smyrna, on the river 
llvlbiH? it suffered irreatlv from an earthquake in 
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the time of Tiberius. — 6. {Ayas\ a seaport town 

oT Cilicia. 

Aegaeon (Atya'wu)^ son of Unmns by Oaoa. 
Aegaeon and his brothers Gyges and Coitus are 
known under the name of the Uninids, and are 
descril)ed as huge monsters with a hundred anns 
{fKarSyx^tpfs) and fifty heads. ^lost writers men- 
tion the third Uranid under the naijie of Hriarcus 
instead of Aegaeon, w'hich is explained by Homer 
(//. i. 403), w'ho says that men called him Aegaeon, 
but the gnds IJriareus. According to the most 
ancient tradition Aegaeon and his brothers con- 
quered the Titans when they made Avar upon the 
gods, and secured tlie victory to Zeus, who thrust 
the Titans into Tartarus, and placed Aegaeon and 
his brothers to guard them. Othe; legends repre- 
sent Aegaeon as one of the giants who ;*rtacked 
Olympus ; and many writers represent him as a 
marine god living in the At'gacan sea. Aegaeon 
and his brothers must* be regarded as personifica- 
tions of the extraordinary po Avers of nature, such as 
earthquakes, A'olcanic eruptions, and the like. 

Aegaeum Mare (rh Alya7ov TrdXayos, 6 Alydios 
-Troi/Toy), the p;*’t of the Mediterranean noAv called 
the Archipehiito. It Avas bounded on the N. by 
Thraee ;ind Macedonia, on tlie W. by Greece, and 
on the E. by Asia Minor. It containc ih its south- 
ern part two groups of i.slands, the Cyclades, Avhich 
were separated from the coasts of Attica and Pe- 
loponnesus by the Myrtonn sea, and the figiorades, 
lying off the coasts of Caria and Ionia. The part 
of the Aegaean wliich Avashed the Sponfdes Avas 
called the learian sea, from the island Icaria, one 
of the Sporades. The origin of the name of 
A*egaeaii is uncertain ; some derive it from Aegeus, 
*the king of Athens, Avho throw himself into it ; 
others from Aegaea, the queen of tlie Amazons, Avho 
perished there ; others from Aegao Euboea ; 
and others from alyis^ a squall, on amount of its 
storms. 

Aegaeus (Alyalos). [Akgae, No. 3.] 

AegMeos (Ai’ydAecu?, rh AiydXfcau opos : Skar- 
mant/a)^ a mountain in Attica opposite i^alamis, 
from Avhich Xerxes saw the defeat of his fleet, u. c. 
4«(). 

Aegates, the goat islands, Avere throe islands off 
theW. coast of Sicily, between Drepanum and Lily- 
baeiiU), near Avliich the Homans gained a naAal 
victory over the Carthaginians, and thus brought 
the first Punic Avar to an end, n. c. 241. The is- 
lands Avero Aegu.sa(At 7 ou(T(Ta) or Capruria (i^anV/- 
naiiu)^ Phorbantia (^Ltvanzo) and lycra {Mare- 
tirno). 

AegSria or Egeria, one of the Camenao in 
Roman mythology, from Avhom Nnina received his 
instructions respecting the forms of worship whieli 
he introduced. The groAC in Avliich the king had 
his interviews Avith the goddess, and in which a 
well gushed forth from a dark recess, W7is dedi- 
cated by him to the Cam<‘nae. The Roman legends 
point out two distinct places sacred to Aegeria, one 
near Aricia, and the other near Rome at the Porta 
Capena, in the valley now called Capare/Ja. Aegeria 
w'as regarded as a prophetic divinity, and also as 
the giver of life, whence she was invoked 
pregnant women. 

Aegesta. [Segesta.] 

Aegestuft. [Acestes.] 

Aegeus (Ataevs). 1. Son of Pandion and king 
of Athens, lie had no children by his first two 
wives, but he afterwards begot Theseus by Aethra 
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at Troezen. When Theseus had groAvn up to 
manhood, he went to Athens and defeated the 
50 sons of his uncle Pallas, who had made war 
upon Aegeus and had deposed him. Aegeus W'as 
now restored. When Theseus went to Crete to 
deliver Athens from the tribute it had to pay to 
Minos, he promised his father that on his return he 
Avould hoist Avhite sails as a signal of his safety. 
On approaching the coast of Attica he forgot his 
promise, and his father, perceiving the black sail, 
thought that his son had perished and threw him- 
self into the sea, which according to some tradi- 
tions received from this event the name of the 
Aegean. Aegeus was one of the eponymous 
heroes of Attica ; and one of the Attic tribes 
►(Aogeis) derived its name from him.— 2. The 
eponymous hero of the phyle called the Aegidae 
at Sparta, son of Oeulyeus, and grandson of Theras, 
the founder of the colony in Thenu All the 
Aegeids were believed to be Cadmeans, Avbo formed 
a settlement at Sparta previous to the Dorian con- 
quest. 

Aeglae (Aiyeia!^ Alya?ai\ a small town in La- 
conia, not far from Cythium, the Augiuc of Homer 
(//. ii. .W3). 

^'Aeglale or Aegfalea (AlyidArj^ Alyidxeia), 
daughter of Adrastus and Ampliithen, orof Aeula- 
leiis the son of Adrastus, whence* .sin* is called Adras- 
tine. She was married to Dionicde.s, ^^l)(>, on his 
return from Troy, found her li^ing in adultery with 
Cometes, The hero attrileuted this mi.sfortuno to 
the anger of Aphrodite, wliom he Itnd wounded in 
the war against I'roy : when Aegialo threatened 
his life*, h(! fled to Italy. i 

Aegi&lea, Aegialos. [Aciiaia ; Sic von. 1 

Aegialeus (AiyiaXevs'), 1. Son of Adra.slus, 
the only one among the Epigoni that f(*ll in th** 
war again.st Thebes, f AnuASTrs. ]— 2. Son of 
Inachus and the Oeeanid Media, frenn whemi tin* 
part of Peloponnesus afterwards calli*d Acliaia de*- 
rived its name Aogialea : lie is siiid to have be'e n 
the first king of Sicyon.— 3. Son of Aeetes, a ml 
brother of ]Mce1(\a, cemmietiily called Absyrtus. 

Aegides (Alyufi-ns)^ a patronymic from Ae*geu.s, 
espe*cially his son 'J’heseus. 

Aegila (ri AfyiAa;, a town of Laconia witli a 
temple of Demeter. 

Aegllia (AiyiKia : AiyiXuvs). 1, A deinn.s of 
Attiea beiemging to the; tribe* Anlie)clii.s, ce*lebrate>d 
for it.s fig.s. — 2. {Crrlrfutto)^ an island be'twee'ii 
Crete anei Cythera. — 3. An island W. of Eubo(*a 
and opposite Attie*a. 

AegimiUS (Aiyipios)^ the mythie*nl ancesten* of 
the* Dorians, whose king he was uln*n they were 
y<*t inhabiting the neertliern jiarts of Thessaly. In- 
volved in a war with the Liipithae*, lie calh'd Her- 
cules to his assistance, and preunised him the tliirel 
part of his territory, if he dc'live're'd him freem his 
enemies. The Lapithae were* conquered. He*renlt's 
did not take the territory' for himself, hut left it to 
the king who was to preserve it fen* the sons of 
Hercules, Aegimius had two sons, Dymas and 
Pamphylus, who migrated to Peloponnesus, and 
were regarded as the ance.stor.s of two hraiiciies eef 
the Doric race (Dyinane*s and Parnphylians), while 
the third branch derived its name from Ilyllu.s 
(Hyll<*ans), the son of Hercules, who had been 
adopted by Aegimius. Tlierc existed in antie[uity 
an epic poem calleel Aeyimius, which de8rribi;ei the 
war of Aegimius and Hercules against the Lu' 
pithae. 
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Aeglmiirus {AlYi/iovpos^ Aop^TmSri Arae, Plin., 
and probably the Arae of Virg. Aen. i. 108 ; 
/owatuotir or Zernhra)^ a lofty island, surrounded 
by clitfs, off the Afriaui coast, at the mouth of the 
Gulf of Carthage. 

Aegina {At'yiva : Atyiv^rrii : Effhina)^ a rocky 
island in the middle of the Saronic gulf, about *200 
stadia in circumference. It was originally called 
Ocnonc or Oenopia, and is said to have obtained 
tlie name of Acgina from Aegina, the daughter 
of the river god Asopus, who was carried to the 
island by Zeus, and there bore him a son Aeacus. 
As the island had then no inhabitants, Zeus 
chang(‘d tlio auts itito men (Mynnidones), over 
wliom Aeacus ruled. [Akacus.] It was first co- 
lonized by Achacans, and afterwards by Dorians 
from Kpidaiinis, whence the Doric dialect and cus- 
toms prevailed in the island. It was at first closely 
connect(‘d with Kpidaurus, and was subject to the 
Argive Phidon, who is said to liave established a 
silver-mint in the island. It early became a placeof 
great commercial importance, and its silver coinage 
was the standard in most of the Dorian states. In 
the sixth century ii. c. Acgina became indcpemlciit, 
and for a century before the Persian war was a 
]iros[»erous and powerful state. The Acgineta/ls 
fought with '60 sliips against the fleet of Xerxes at 
the battle of yalamis, li. c. 4d(), and are allowed 
to have distinguished themselves above all the 
other Gret'ks by their bravery. After this time 
its power declined. In h. c. 421) the Athenians 
took possession of the island and expelled its inha- 
bitants, and thougli a p<»rtion of them was restored 
])y Pysandei* in », c. 404, the island never ro- 
coveri'd its former prosperity. In the NW. of the 
island there was a city of the same name, which 
contained the AeaeCum or teinplc'of Aeacus, and 
on a hill in the NK. of the island vvas the cele- 
brated temple of Zeus Panhellenius, said to have 
been built by Aeacus, the ruins of which arc still 
extant. Tlie sculptures which occupied the tym- 
|»iina of tli(‘ pt'diment of this temple were discovered 
in 1811, and are now preserved at Munich. In the 
half century ]ireceding tlie Persian war, and for a 
few years allerwards, Aegina was the chief seat of 
Greek art: the most eiiiiiient artists of the Aegi- 
iietuii scliool were Gallon, Anaxauokas, Glau- 
ciAs, SixioN, and Onatak. 

Aegineta Paulus. [Pai:lt\s Aeginkta.] 

Aeginium (Alylviov : Aiyii'ifvs : A/(///7/.v), a 
town of the 'J’vTiiphaei in Thessaly on the con- 
fines of Athnmania. 

Aegidchus (Anfoxos), a surname of Zeus, be- 
cause li(^ bore the Aegis. 

Aegipan {Al'yUav)^ that is, Goat-l*an, was, ac- 
cording to some, a being distinct from Pan, while 
others regard him as identical with Pan. His story 
appears to be of late origin. [Pan.] 

Aegiplanctus Mons (rb AlylirAayKTov y/>ov), 
a mountain in Megaris. 

Aegira (Alfyeipa: Ai^eipdrrjs), formerly lly- 
T»er(‘sia ('TTrtpijdia), a town in Aehaia on a steep 
liill, with a «ea-port about 12 stadia from the town. 
[A EG A 1C, No. l.J 

Aegirussa (Aiyip6f<r<ra^ Alyipoicrcra)^ one of the 
12 cities of Akolis in Asia Minor. 

. Aegisthus {AXyia6os), son of Tliyestcs, wdio 
unwittingly begot him liy Iiis own daughter Pe- 
lopia. Immediately jifter his birth he was exposed, 
but was saved by sliepherds and suckled by a 
goat whence his name. His uncle Atreus 
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brought him up as his son. When Pelopia lay 
with her fatlier, slie took from him his sword, 
which she afterwards ’gave to Aegisthus. This 
iw'ord was the means of revealing the crime of 
Thj'estes, and Pelopia thereupon put an end to 
her own life. Aegisthus murdered Atreus, because 

haA ordered him to slay his father Thyestes, 
and hUilaced Thyestes upon the throne, of which 
he had been deprived hy Atreus. Homer appears 
to know nothing of these tragic events ; ami we 
learn from him only that Aegisthus succeeded 
his father Thyestes iii a part of his dominions. 
According to Homer Aegisthus took no part in the 
Trojan w'ar, and during the absence of Agamemnon, 
the son of Atreus, Aegisthus seduct‘d his vvife 
Clytemnestra. lAegisthus murdered Agamemnon 
on his Return home, and reigned 7 years over My- 
cenae. In the 8th Orestes, the son of Agamem- 
non, aveiig(‘d the death of his father hy putting 
the adulterer to death. [Ag’amemnox, Clytem- 
NKSTRA, Orestes.] 

Aegithallus {AiyidaWos ; C. di S. Teodoro)^ 
a promontory in Sicily, between Lilyhaeum and 
Drcpanuni, near wdiich was tlie tow^i Aegitlialliiin. 

Aegitium {Alyinov)^ a town in Aetolia, on the 
borders of Locris. 

AeglumX'Atyioj/ : Alyuvs : Vostiiza)^ a town of 
Aehaia, and tlie capital after the destruction <»f 
llelice. 'I'he meetings of the Acliacan league w’ero 
held at Aegiuin in a grove of Zeus called Ilomarimii. 

Aegle (Af 7 A.rj), that is “ Brightness’* or ‘*Spb*n- 
dour,” is'^the name of several mythological females, 
such as, 1 . Tlie daughter of Zeus and Ncaera, the 
nuKst beautiful of the Naiads 2. A sister of 
Phaeton 3. One of tlio Hesperides 4. A 
nymph beloved by Theseus, f(*r w horn he foi^ook' 
Ariadne 5. One of the daughters of Aescu]a]iius, 
Aegletes (AiVAitjttjs), that is, the radiant god, 
a surname of Ajxdlo. 

Aegocerus {Aiydicepco',), a surname of Pan, dc- 
scriptixe of his figure with the horns of a g< at, but 
more commonly tl^* name of one of the signs of the 
Zodiac, Capricormis. 

AegOS'Fotamos (At 7 ^s iroTajud5\ tlic goat’s- 
river,’’ a small river, with a town of the same name 
on it, in the Thracian Chersonesns, flows into the 
Hellespont. Here the Athenians were defeated 
by Ly>ander, u. c. 4U5. 

AegOStheua (AijoaOei'a: AiyoaBfvevs^ Aiyn- 
aOivl-T t]s)^ a town in Megaris on ilie bordirs of 
Bocotia, with a sanctuary of Mclaiupus. 

AegUS and Koscillus, two chiefs of tlie Allo- 
broges, who had sorv(*d Caesar with fidelity in the 
(iallic war, deserted to Pompey in Greece (13. c. 48). 
Aegusa, [Ae(;.atks.J 

Aegypsus or Aegysus, a town of Mocsia on 
the Damihe. 

Aegyptus (AV7u7rT05), son of Ib-lus and An- 
chinoe or Achiroe, and twin-brother of Danaus. 
Belus assigned Lil)va to Danaus, and Arabia to 
Aegyptus, but the latter subdued the cemitrv of 
the ^lelaiupodes, which lie called Aegvpt after 
his own name. Ai'gyptiis by his sc'vcral wives 
had 50 sons, and his brother Danaus 50 dtuighters. 
Danans had reason to tear tJie sons of his brother, 
and fled with his daughters to Argos in Pelopon- 
nesus. Thither he was followed by the sous of 
Aegyptus, who demandiA his daugliters for their 
wi\es, and promised faithful alliance. Danaus 
complied with their request, and distributed liis 
daughters among them, but to each of them lia 
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pave a dapper, with which they wore to kill their 
hij-shaiids ill the bridal iiiplit. All tlie sons of 
Aepyptus were thus murdmid, with the exception 
of livnceiis, wfio was saved by Hyperninestra. 
The Danaids buried the heads of their murdered 
husbands in Lerna, and their bodies outside the 
town, and were afterwards purified of their crime 
by Athena and Hermes at the coinniand ^|^ens. 

Aegyptus (r) Aqutttos : Alyv-nnos, Aegyptius : 
), a country in tlic N. E. corner of Africa, 
bounded on the N. by the Mediterranean, on 
the E. by Palestine, Arabia Petraea, and the Red 
S(‘a, on the S. by Ethiopia, the division between 
the two countries being at the First or Little Cataract 
of the Nile, close to Syeno (Assomut ; Lat. 21® 
b')*« on the W. by the Greats Jiibyan Desert. 
This is the extent usually assigned to the wmiitry ; 
but it would bo more strictly correct to define it as 
that part of llu' basin of the Nile which lies below 
the First Cataract. -*•- 1. PJrt/sical JJrscnption of 
Jujjiiit. The river Nile, llowiiig from 8. to N. 
through a narrow valb'v, encounters, in Lat. 2 1° 8', 
a natural barrier, comjiosed of two islands (Philae 
and I']lej)liaiiti:ie) and between them a bed of 
sunken roek.>, by wliieli it is made to fall in a 
serii's of cataracts, or rather rapids (tci KardSyuTro, 
o LiiKph^ KarappaKrti^^ (\'itarrliactes«Vhnor, comp. 
Cat.\ruh.\utks\ which have, always been re- 
garded as the southern limit assigned by nature to 
J'igypt. The river Hows du<i N. bet\v;eon* two 
ranges of hills, so near each other as to leave 
sc.iively any culti\able land, as far as SHsilis (,/c/W 
.Ve/se/c/i), about lO miles below Syene, whore tin* 

X alley is enlarged by the 'W. range, of hills retiring* 
fmm the river. Thus the Nile Hows for about 
• .500 niih's, through a valley wlioso average breadth 
i.s about 7 Tiiiles, between hills which in one place 
(W. of Thebes) attain the height of 1000 or 1200 
feet above tin; sea, to a point some few miles below 
Aleinphis, where tin* W\ range of bills runs to the 
N. W., and the E. range strikes off to the E., and 
the river divides into iiranches (seven in ancient 
time, blit now only two), wliicli flow through a low 
alluvial land, called, from'its shape, the Jjrlki^ into 
the MeditiMTaneaii. 'i'o this valley and Delta must 
);;• added the country round the great natural lake 
Aloeris [Birkot-rl-Kfroun^^ called Noinos Arsinoites 
{Fdiouni)^ lyi*ip N. W. of Jleraeleojioli.s, and con- 
nected with the valley of the Nile by a break in 
the W, range of liills. The whole district thus de- 
scribed is periodically laid under water by the over- 
flowing of the Nile from April to Oetober. The 
river, in subsiding, leaves behind a rich deposit of 
fine mud, which forms the soil of Egypt. All l)e- 
yoiid the reach of the inundation is rock or .sand. 
Hence Egypt was called tlie “Gift of the Nile.” 
The extent of the cultivable land of Egypt is in 
the Delta about ■l.'ibl) siplare mile*;, in the valley 
about 22.5.5, in Fainum about o 10, ami in all about 
700.5 sfjuarc miles. 'I’lie ('Utlying portions of 
am'ient Egypt consisted ol 11 cultivable valleys 
(called Oases), in the midst of the Western or Li- 
liyan Dc.sort, a valley in the W. range of hills on the 
W. of the Delta, called Nomos Nitriotes from the 
Natron Lakes which it contains, some settlements 
oil the coast of the Ptcd Sea and in the mountain 
passes between it and the Nile, and a strip of coast 
on the jMediterranean, extending E. as lar as Rbi- 
noODlura {El- A rink), and W. as far (according to 
«ome ‘of the ancients) os the Catabathmus Magnus 
^Loncr. about 10' E.). The only river of 
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Egypt is the Nile [Nil us J. A groat artificial 
camil (JJahr-Yussouf i. e. Josepli’s Caval) runs 
parallel to the river, at the distance of about -6 
miles, from Diospolis Parva iu the Thi'bais to a 
point on the W. month of the river about lialf-way 
between Memphis and tlie sea. Many smaller 
canals were cut to regulate the irrigation of the 
country. A canal from the E. mouth of the Nile 
to the head of the Red Sea was coinmeuced under 
the iiative kings, and fniish(‘d by Darius, son of 
Hystaspes. Tliere were sovenil lakes in the coun- 
try, respecting wbicli see Moeius, Markotjs, 
Rutos, Tanis, Sirhonis, and Lacus AiMari. 
— 2. Ancient ITistori/. At the earliest period, to 
which civil hi.story reaches back, Egypt was iu- 
Iiabited by a biglily civil i/cd agricultural people, 
under a settled monarchical government, divided 
into castes, the highest of wliich was composed of 
the priests, who were the ministers of a religion 
based on a pantheistic wor.sliip of nature, and hav- 
ing for its sacred symbols not only images but also 
living animals and ev(>n plants. The priests were 
also in possession of all the literature and science 
of the country and all the eiuplovments based upon 
such knowledge. Tlie other cashes were, 2nd, tin* 
.s^ddiers, .‘>rd, tlie liusbandnum, 4tli, the artilicers 
and trad<‘smeii, and last, held in great contempt, 
the shepherds or herdsmen, poulterers, fishermen, 
and servants. The Egyptians possessed a written 
language, which appears to liave had affinities with 
both the great famili(‘S of fjaiiguage, the Semitic 
and tlu' Indo-European ; and the prii-stly ca.ste had, 
moreover, the exclusive knowledge of a sacred sys- 
tem of writing, the characters of wliich are known 
by the name oi JJicroii(n]>hics^ iu contradistinction 
to whii-l) the common characters ari* called Fnehu- 
rial (i. c. tf th(f count cti). 'I’hey were aciiuainted 
with all the processes of niaiuif.ieture which are 
essential to a highly civilized community : they 
had made great advances in tin* line arts, <‘speelally 
areliiteclure ami sculpture (for in painting tlndr 
progress was impeded by a want ot knowledge of 
pers|)ectivc) : tliev' were deterred from commercial 
entiTprize by the policy of the ju-iests, but they' 
obtained foreign productions to a giv at extent, 
chiefly through the Phoenicians, and at a later 
period they migaged in maritime expeditions : in 
science they do not simuii to have advanced so far 
as some have thought, hut their religion led them 
to cultivate astronomy, and its ajiplication to chrono- 
logy, and the nature of their country made a know- 
ledge ofgoonietry (iu itsliteral s ii.se) iudi.speusable, 
and t)i(*ir application of its ]>rineiples to architecture 
is atte.sted hv their extant edifices. 'J'ln re can be 
little doubt that the origin of tliis remarkahle people 
and of their early civilization is to be traced to the 
.same Asiatic source astheearly civilization of Assyria 
and India. The ancient history of Egvfit may be 
dividi'd into 4 great periods (1 ) From tin* earliest 
times to its compiest by Cambyses ; during which 
it was ruled by a sueeessiou of native ])iince.s, into 
the difficulties of whose history tliis i.s not the 
place to iiK|uire. The la.st of them, Psamnienitus, 
wa.s eoiniuered and dethroned by Cambyses in 
11 . c, 52.5, when I'lgypt biicame a province of the 
Persian empire. During thi.s ])eri()d Egypt wii.s 
but little known to the Greeks. The jloineric 
poems show some slight acquaintance witli tlie 
country and its river (which is also called- AlyuTTToy, 
Od. xiv. 25), and refer to the wealth and splen- 
dour of Ttebes with the Hundred Gates.” In the 
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latter part of the period learned men nmoii!? the 
Greeks bewail to travel to K^ypt for the sake of 
^ndyin^ its institutions : among others it was 
visited l)y Pythagoras, Thales,' and Solon. (*2) 
From the Persian conquest in B. c. o2o, to the 
transference of their dominion to tlic Macedonians 
in B. c. I'liis period was one of almost con- 

stant struggles between tlie l'"gyptians and their 
conquerors, until u. c. 340, when Nectanebo II., 
the last native ruler of Kgypt, was defeated by 
Darius Ochus. It w'as during this period that the 
Greeks acquired a considerable knowledtio of 
Egypt. In the wars betweim Egyjit (ind Persia, 
the two heading states of Athens and SparUi at 
ditlerent times assisted the Egyptians, h> cording 
to tile state of tlicir relations to eacli other and to 
Persia ; and, during the intervals of those wars, 
Egypt was visited hy Greek liistorians and philoso- 
phers, such as riellanieus, JJorodotus, Anaxagoras, 
Plato, and others, who hrought hack to Greece the 
knowb'dy:e of tlie country whieh they actjnired 
from the [iriests and tlirougli j)erMinal ohservation. 
(3) Tlie dynasty of Macedonian kings, from the 
neeession of Ptolemy, tlio son of Lagus, in B. ('. 
323, down to u. cT.'lO, wlieii J’-igypt became a pro- 
xince of the Homan empire. Wlnm Alexancbr 
invudi'd Eiiypt in B. c. 332, the country submitted 
to him without a struggle ; and, wliile he left it 
behind liim to letnrn to the conquest of Persia, he 
conferred upon it the gr<*atest benefit that was in 
his power, hy. giving orders for tlie bnildinir of 
Alexandria. In t)i(‘ jiartition of the empire of 
Alexamb-r after his death in u. c. 323, Egypt fell 
to the share of Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, who 
assumed tlie title of king in B. 3t)f>, and founded 
the dyna.sty of the I’tolemii's, under whom the 
country greatly flourished, and became the cliief 
seat of Greek leariiinj. Hut .soon came the period 
of deeliiio. Wars xvith the adjactmt kingdom of 
Syria, and the vices, we.ik nesses, and di.sst‘*isions of 
the roxal family, xvon' out tiie state, till in Ji. c. 31 
tlie UoniaiLS xvere called upon to interfere in the 
disputes for the croxvii, and in b c. .53 the dynasty 
of the l*lolemi('s came to ln‘ entirely dejumdrnt 
on Roman protection, and, at last, alter the bnille 
of Actium and tin' (b'ath of Cleopatra, xvho xxas 
the last of the Ploleinu-s, Eirypt xva.s made a 
Roman province, B. c. 30, (1) Egypt under tlie 

Komaiis, down to its con(|uest hy the Arab^ in 
A. n. 031). As a Roman jnoxinee, Kg\pt xvas one 
of the most flourishing portions of the empire. The 
fertility of its soil, and its y 1 o^ition betxveen Europe 
and Arabia and India, together xvith tlie po.ssevsiou 
of such a port as Alexandria, uax’c it the full be- 
nefit of the two groat .sources of xvealth, agriculture 
niid commerce, licariiing continued to flmiri-sh at 
Alexandria, and the patriarchs of the Cliiistiaii 
C'hmvli in that city heeame so pow'erful as to con- 
tend for siquvinacy xvitli those of Antioch, Constan- 
tinople, and Rome, xvhile a sncet'.sMoii of teachers, 
such as Origen and Clement of Alexandria, con- 
ferred real liistri' on the ecclesia'.tieal annals of the 
eountry. When the Arab.s made their great in- 
road ujmn the Eastern empire, the gcogrupliical 
position of Egvpt naturally caused it to fall an 
immediate victim to that attack, xvhieli its xvealth 
and the peaceful character of its iiiluibitaiits in- 
vited. It wa.s coiniuered hy Amrou, the lieutenant 
of the Caliph Omar, in A. d. (i.'lb. — 3. roliflvu’ 
Ueoyyaphy. — I'rom the earliest times the country 
xas divided into (1) The Delta or Lower Fgypt 
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(t^ AeAra, 7 } /cctrw El-Unhari^ EhKehit) 

(2) I’lie ileyitaiiomis, or Middle Egypt, 'ETTravogty, 

^ fiera^v -d/e-sr Moduni ) ; (3) The Thebais, 
or Upper Etrypt (©Tjgais, 7 ) ^vta ) ; 

and it wms furtlier subdivided into 3G nomes or 
governments. ' Respecting the Case.'’, see Oasis. 

Aegys (AlfyuT, AiyuTTis: nr. (Hhionjiiza)^ a 
tow'ii of' Laconia on the borders of Arcadia. 

Aeiana {AiKava: AhayiTTis)^ a town on the 
northern arm of the Red t?ea, near the Raiir-el- 
Akaha, xvhieh xvas called by the Greeks Aelanltes 
from the name of the town. It is tlie Ixlatli of tlie 
1 lehrews, and one of the sea-ports of wliich iS(d<>mon 
possessed himself. 

Aelia Gens, ydeheian, the members of wliicli are 
niveii undi'r their surnames, Gai.lus, Laxjia, 
l*AF/r('.s, Sk.taxus, Stii.o, Tubjsko. 

Aelia, a name given to Jerusalem aftc'r its re- 
storation by till' Roman emperor Aclins JIadriaims. 

Aelianus, Claudius, xvas horn at Ib-acneste 
in Italy, and lived at Rome about the midiUe of 
the 3rd century of the Christian era. Tliougli an 
Italian, he spoke and xvrote Greek as xvell as a 
native Atlnmian. lie nexet mani-'d, and lived to 
theni'e of <i0. J’wo of liis works liave come down 
to u.s : one a collection of miscellaneous history 
{Uouc'iAt} ‘\aTopia) in 14 liooks, commonly called 
Variit llisffirin ; and the other a work on the pe* 
culiarities of animals (Hepl Zcocof ISiottitos) in 17 
hooks, commonly called /A; Aiiuii<(Jlitiu Nii{nr<t. 
The foriiKT xvork contains sliort narrations and 
anecdotes, historical, biographical, antiquarian, Ac., 
selected from various authors, generally xvitliout 
their names being given, and on a great xariety 
of feiihjects. Th(‘ latter work i.s of the s.'ime kind, 
scrappy and gossip])ing. It is partly collecti'd froni' 
older writers and parily tin' result of hi.s own 
observations both in Italy nml aliroad. TIn're are 
alM) attnhutc'd to him 20 letters 011 hii.Nbandrv 
‘AypoiKiKai *E7rttTTo\al)^ written in a rln'torieal 
style and of no xalue. — /‘.'(/Uioitti. Of the Von'a 
JIKsfori't^ by^ ReiT/oniiis, Leyden, 17<>1 ; bv Gro- 
uo\ius, Leyden, 17.‘il ; and by Kiilin, T.t'ip/ig, 
17<)0. (_)fthe/.>e AnimaHnm A'u///m, by Grono- 

viu-s. Loud. 1744 ; l>y -L Schm'ider, Li'ipzig, 1731 ; 
and by Fr. .lacobs, .lena, 1332. Of tlwi Lfltvrs^ 
by Aldus Manutius, in his Cullrctio 
(trarrurfini^ Wniei*, 1433, 4 to. 

Aelianus Meccius, an aneient pliyvieian, xvho 
must have lived in the 2ud century atti'i* Cliri'.t, 
as lie is mentioned b\' Galenas the oldest of Ir’s 
tutors. 

Aelianus Tacticus, a Greek xvrlter, who lived 
in Rome and xxrote a xvork on the Military Tact;es 
of the Clreeks fflepl ’^Tparp'yiKwv V 'KAA7/- 

Fucoic), dedicated to tlie eiU])eror Hadrian. He 
also gives a brief aeeount of the eoiistiiution of a 
Roman army at that time. — Ry Fian- 

eiscus Ruhortellus, Venice. L).)2 ; and hy ivzexir, 
Levdi'il, 1()13. 

Aello, one of the Harpies. [11 ari’vixk.'] 

Acdlopus (*A6A/\*j7rouv'), a suniame of Iris, the 
mes.senger of tlie gods, by xvlnch she i.s described 
as .swiit-footed as a .siorm-xviiuk 

Acniilia. 1. 'I'lie 3,rd daughter of L. Aemilius 
raulus, who fell in tin- battle of Cannae, was the 
wife of Seipio Afriean'is 1. and tlic mother of the 
celebrated Cornelia, the mother of tlie Gracehi. 

2. Aemilia Leplda, ( liKl’lDA. A Vestal virgin, 
put to death B. c. 114 for having committed incest 
upon scx'eral occasions. 
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AemXUa Gens, one of the most ancient patrician 
lyentes at Rome, said to have been descended from 
Mainercus, who received the name of Aemilius on 
account of the persuasiveness of his language (St’ 
(dfivKiau \ 6 yov). This Mamercus is represented 
by some as the son of Pythagoras, and by otlmrs 
as the son of Numa. The most distinguished 
members of the gens are given under their synames 
Barbula, Lkpidus, Mamercus or Mamer- 
ciNus, Papus, Pauhjs, Regillu's, Scaurus. 

Aemllia Via, made by M. Aemilius Lepidus, 
cos. B. c. 187, continued the Via Flaminiafrom Ari- 
minum, and traversed the heart of Cisalpine Gaul 
through Bononia, Mutina, Parma, Placentia (wheri 
it crossed the Po) to Mediolanum. It was sub- 
sequently continued as far as Aqui^ia, 

Aem^iftnus. 1. The son of L. Aeniiliii%Paulus 
Maccdonicus, was adopted by P. Cornelius Scipio, 
the son of P. Cornelius Scipio Africaniis, and was 
thus called P. Cornelius Scipio Aemilianus Africa- 
nus. [Scipio.] •—2. The governor of Pannonia and 
Moesia in the reign of Gallus, was proclaimed em- 
peror by his soldiers in a. d. 253, but was slain b}' 
them after reigtiing a low months. — 3. One of the 
30 tyrants (a. d. 259 — 2G8), assumed the purple 
in Egypt, but was taken prisoner and strangled by 
order of Gallicnus. ^ 4 , 

Aemilius Prpbua. [Nepos, Cornkliit-s.] 

Aemona or Emona {Laibach)^ a fortified town 
in Pannonia, and an important Roman co^pny•said 
to have been built by the Argonauts. 

Aenaria, ^Iso called Pithecusa and •InS.rime 
{Ischia)^ a volc.anic i.sland off the coast of Campania, 
at the entrance of the bay of Naples, under which*j 
the Roman poets repres(‘ntcd 7’vf)hoeus as lying. 

• Aenea (AlVeia : A/Ve(€i/y, AtV«(dT7;s), a town 
in Chalcidicc, on the Thormaic gulf. 

Aeneades (AlveidSris)^ a patronymic from Ae- 
neas, given to his son Asaiiiius or luhns, and to 
those who wore believed to be descended from him, 
such as Augustus, and the Romans in general. 

Aeneas (AtVefas). 1. Ifomoric Story. Aeneas / 
was the son of Amliiscs and Aj)hroditP, and born 
on mount Ida. On his father’s side he was a 
great-grandson of Tros, ami thus nearly related 
to the royal house of Troy, as Priam himself 
was a grandson of Tro.s. lie was educated from 
his infancy at Dardanus, in the hou.se of Alca- 
thoiis, the husband of his sister. At first he 
took no part in the Trojan war ; and it was not 
till Achilles attacked him on mount Ida, and drove 
away his flocks, that he led his Dardanians agaiii.st 
the Greeks. Ilenccjforth he and lI(?ctor are the 
great bulwarks of tlie Trojans against the Greeks, 
and Aeneas appears beloved by god.s and men. On 
more, than one occasion he is saved in battle by 
the gods : Aphrodite carried liirn off when he was 
wounded by Diomedcs, and Poseidon, when he 
was on the point of perishing by the hands of 
Achilles. Homer makes 110 allusion to the emi- 
gration of Aeneas after the capture of Troy, but on 
the contrary he evidently conceives Aeneas and his 
descendanls as reigning at Troy after the extinction 
of the house of Priam. — Later Stories. The later 
stories present the greatest variations respecting the 
conduct of 'Aeneas at the rapture of Troy and in 
the event.s immediately following. Most aecounts„j 
however, agree that after the city had fallen, he 
withdrew to mount Ida with his friends and the 
images of the gods, especially that of Pallas {Ful- 
%tdium) ; and that from thence he crossed over to 
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Europe, and finally settled at Lathim in Italy 
where he became the ancestral hero of the Romans. 
A description of the wanderings of Aeneas befoi^ 
he reached Latiura, and of the various towns anS 
temples he was believed to have founded during 
his wanderings, is given by Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus (i. 50, &c.), whose account is on the whole the 
same as the one followed by Virgil in his Aeneid, 
although the latter makes various embellishments 
and additions, some of which, such as his landing 
at Carthage and meeting with Dido, are irrecon- 
cilable with mythical chronology. From Pallene, 
whore Aeneas stayed the winter after the taking of 
Troy, he sailed with his companions to Delos, Cy- 
thera,Boiae in Laconia, Zacynthus,Leucas, Actium, 
Amhraciii, and to Dodona, where he met the Trojan 
Ileleiius. From Epirus he sailed across the Ionian 
sea to Italy, where he landed at the lapygian pro- 
montory. Thence he crossed over to Sicily, Avhere 
he met the Trojans, Elymus and Aegestus (Aces- 
tes), and built the towns of Ely me and Aegesta. 
From Sicily he sailed back to Italy, landed in the 
port of Paliimrus, came to the island of Leucasia, 
and at last to the coast of Jjatium. Various 
signs pointed out this place as the end of his 
M(andering.s, and he and lii.s Trojans accordingly 
settled ill Lntinin. The place where they had 
landed ivas called Tro 3 \ Latimi.s, king of the Ab- 
origines, prejiared for war, but afterwards concluded 
an alliance with the stranger.-s, gave np to them 
part of his dominions, and Avith their assistance 
conquered tile Rutullaiis. Aeneas founded the 
toAvn of Laviniuin, called after Lavinia,thc daughter 
ofLatinus, Avhorn he married. A now Avar then 
followed between Latinus and Turnus, in which 
both chiefs fell, whereupon Aeneas became side 
ruler of the Aborigines and Trojans, and both 
nations Averc united into one. Soon after this 
Aeneas fell in a battle with the Riitiilians, Avho 
Avere assisted by Mezentius, king of the Etruscans. 
A.s his body Avas not I’ound after the battle, it Ava.s 
bclicA'ed that it had been carried up to heaven, or 
that he had perished in the river Numicius. Tlie 
Latins er<*ctod a monunient to him, Avith the in- 
scri[)tion 7b the father and 9iafire yod. Virgil re- 
pre.sents Aeneas landing in Italy 7 years after 
the fall of Troy, and comiiriscs all the events in 
It^y from the landing to the death of Tiirnns, 
Avithin the space of 20 days. 'J’he story of the 
descent of the Romans from the Trojans through 
Aeneas Avns believed at an early period, but pro- 
bably rests on no lii.storical foundation.— 2. AeneaS 
Silvius, son of Silviii.s, and grandson of Ascanins, 
is the 3rd in the list of the mythical kings of Alba 
in L.atium : the Silvii regarded him as the founder 
of their house. 

Aeneas Gazaeus, so called from Gaza, hisbirtli- 
pliice, flourished a. d. 487. He Avas at first a Pla- 
tonist and a Sophist, hut afterwards became a 
Christian, Avhen he composed a dialogue, Gn the 
Immortality of the Soul, called Theojthrasfns . — 
Editions. By Barthius, Idps. 1855 ; by Boissonade, 
Par. 1836. 

Aeneas Tacttcus, a Greek writer, may be the 
same as the Aeneas of Stymphalus, tlie general of 
the Arcadians, b. c. 382 (Xen. Hdl. vii. 3. § 1) ; 
and he probably lived about that period. He Avroto 
a work on the art of war, of which a portion only 
is preserved, commonly called CommenUxrivs Foliar- 
ceticus^ showing how a siege should be resisted. 
An epitome of the whole book was made by Ciueas. 
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AENESIDEMUS. 

(Cic. ad Fam. ix. 25.) — Editions, By Eniesti, ' 
Lips. 1763 ; by Orelli, Lips. 1K18. 

Aenesldemns (Alv77<rf5i?/40j), a celebrated sceptic, 
bom at Cnossus in Crete, probably lived a little 
later than Cicero. He differed on many points 
from the ordinary sceptics. The grand pociiliority 
of his system ^as the attempt to unite scepticism 
with the earlier philosophy, to raise a positive 
foundation for it by accounting from the nature of 
things for the never-ceasing changes Iwth in the 
material and spiritual world. None of the works 
of Aenesidemus have come down to us. To them 
Sextus Empiricus was indebted for a considerable 
part of his work. 

Aenianes (Aividves^ Ion. ^Eutrjvei)^ an ancient 
Greek race, originally near Ossa, afterwards in 
southern Thessaly, between Oebi and Othiys, on 
the banks of the Spercheus. 

Aenus {Ahos : Atifios^ Alvidryjs : Eno\ an 
ancient town in Thrace, nejir the mouth of the 
Hebrus, mentioned in the Iliad. It was colonized 
by the Aeolians of Asia Minor. Viigil (Jen. iii. 
18) supposes Aenos to have been built by Aeneas, 
but he confounds it with Aknka in Chalcidice. 
Under tin? Homans Aenos was a free town, and a 
place of importance. » 

Aenus (hn) a river in Rhaetia, the boundary 
between Rhaetia and Noricum. 

Aeoles or Aeolli (AinKus\ one of the chief 
branches of the Hellenic race, supposed to be de- 
Bcend<‘d from Aeolus, the S(»n of llellen. [Akolus, 
No. 1.] They originally dwelt in Thessaly, from 
whence they spread oyer various parts of Greece, 
and also settled in Aeolis in Asia Elinor, and in 
the island m*LEsnos. 

AeoUae Insulae ( at At Jxow yija-oi ; IJpari 
Jshnnh)^ a group of islands N. E. of Sicily, where 
Aeolus, the god of the winds, reigned. Homer {Od. 
X. 1) mentions only one Aeolian island, and Virgil 
{Ae.n.\. 52) acconlingly speaks of only one ..leo- 
//ft (sc. insula), wliere A'*oIus reigned, supposed 
to be Strongyle or Lipara. These islands \vere 
also called i/cpfiaestiades or Vo/vdui'tr^ because 
Hejihaestus or Vulcan was supposed to have 
had. his workshop in one of them called Hiera. 
(Virg. .-Jew. viii. 415, seq.) They were also named 
Lfptireuses, from Lipara, the largest of them. 
The names of these islands were, LipHra (4t/xiW); 
Hiera ( Volcano) ; Strongyle (iitroinboli) ; Phoe- 
nicusa (FeUcudi) ; Ericusa (Alicudi) ; Euonyiiuis 
(Panaria) ; Didyme (Salina) ; Hicesia (Lisca Hi- 
anca) \ Basilidia (LlasUizzo) ; Ostedtics (Uslica). 

Aedlldes (AloAlSrjs), a patronymic given to 
the sons of Aeolus, a.s Atlminas, Cretheus, Sisyphus, 
Salmonous, &c., and to his grandsons, as Cephalus, 
Ulysses and Plirixiis. Aeolis is the patninymic 
of the female descendants of Aeolus, given to his 
daughters Canace and Aleyone. 

Aeolis (AtoAis) or AeMla, a district of Mysia 
in Asia Minor, was peopled by Aeolian Greeks, 
wjiose cities extondwl from the Tnvul along the 
shores of the Aegaean to the river Hormu.^. In 
early times their 12 most important cities were 
independent and formed a League, the members 
of which celebrated an annual festival (Panewo- 
lium) at Smyrna. The 12 cities comprising this 
League were Cyme, Larissae, Neontlcho.s, Temnus, 
Cilia, Notium, AegirfiSta, PitJine, Acgaeae, Myrina, 
flrynga, and Smyrna ; but Smyrna subsequently 
became a member of the Ionian confederacy, tile- 
rod. i. 14y, seq.) These cities were subdued by 
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Croesus, and were incorporated in the Persian em- 
pire on the cotjquest of Croesus by Cyrus. 

Aeolus (AtoKos). 1. Son of Hellen and the 
nymph Orseis, and brother of Dorus and Xuthus. 
He was the ruler of Thessaly, and the founder of 
the Aeolic branch of the Greek nation. His child- 
ren are said to have been very numerous ; but the 
most ancient story mentioned only four sons, viz. 
Sisyphus, Athamas, Cretheus, and Salmoneus. 
The great extent of country which this race occu- 
pied probably gave rise to the varying accounts 
about the number of his children. — 2. Son of 
Hippotes, or, according to others, of Poseidon and 
Arne, a descendant of the previous Aeolus. His 
story probably refers to the emigration of a branch 
of the Aeoliaiid to the west. His mother was car- 
ried toMetapontum in ItiUy, where she gave birth 
to Aeolus and his brotlur Boeotus. The two 
brothers afterwards fled from Metapontum, and 
Aeolus went to some islandsin the TyrrhcJiian sea, 
which rec(‘ived from him the name of the Aeolian 
islands. Here he reigned as a just and pious king, 
taught the natives the use of sails for ships, and 
foretold them the nature of the wiiftls that were to 
rise. Ill thi'Se accounts Aeolus, the father of the 
Aeolian race, is placed in relationship with Aeolus 
the ruler ai(* god of the winds. In Homer, how- 
ever, Aeolus, the son of Hippotes, is neither the 
god nor the father of the winds, hut merely the 
liappy rpler of the Aeolian island, to whom Zeus 
had given dominion over the winds, which he might 
soothe oi<»excite according to his pleasure. (Ud, x. 
1, seq.) This statement of Homer and the etymo- 
logy of the name of A<‘olus from ad \Ace led to Aeoluo 
being regarded in hater times as thegodajid king df 
the winds, which lie kept enclosed in a moniittiin. ' 
It is therefore to him that Juno applies when she 
wishes to destroy the fleet of the Trojans. (Virg. 
Aen. i. 78.) Tlie Aeolian island of Homer was in 
lutor times believed to be Lipara or Strongyle, and 
was acconlingly regarded as the jilace in which the 
god of the winds dwelt. [Akoj.iak Insulae.] 

Aepea (A'inua: AiTredrrjs). L A town in Mes- 
senia on the sea-coast, afterwards Thuria.— 2. A 
town in Cyprus, afterwards Soi.i. 

Aepy (ATttu), a town in Klis, situated on a 
height, as its name indicates. 

AepjrtUS (AXnxnos). 1. A mythical king of 
Arcadia, from whom a |>art of the country was 
called Aepytis. — 2. Youngest son of the Heraclid 
Cresphontes, king of Messenia, and of Merope, 
daughter of the Arcadian king Cypselus. When 
hi.s father aud brothers tvere murdered during an 
in.surrection, Aepytus alone, wdio was with his 
grandfather Cypselus, escaped the danger. The 
throne of Cresphontes was in the meantime occu- 
pied by the Heraclid Polyphontcs, who also forced 
Merope to become his wife. Whmi Aepytus had 
grown to manhood, ho returned to hi.s kingdom, 
and put Roly phonies to death. From him the 
kings of Messenia w'erc called Aepytids instead of 
the more genorat name Heraclids. «— 3. Son of 
Hippothous, king of Arcadia, and great-grandson 
of the Aepytus inontinned first. 

Aeq\ii, Aequicdli, Aequicolae, AeqmciHani, 
an ancient warlike people of Italy, dw'elling in the 
upper valley of tlie Anio in the mountains forming 
the eastenrboundary of Latiiim, and between the 
Lntiiii, ^^abilli, Hornici, and Marsi. In conjunc- 
tion with the Volsci, w’ho w'ere of the same race, 
tliey carried on constant hostilities with Rome, but 
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were finally sulxliied in b. c. 30’3. One of their 
chief seats was Mount Algidus, from which they were 
accustomed to make their marauding expeditions. 

Aequi Falisci. [Falkkii.] 

Aequimaellum. [Maeliits.] 

ASrope {* A.ep6Tr7}), daughter of Catreiis, king of 
Crete, and granddaughter of Minos. Her father, 
wlio had received an oracle that he should lose his 
life by one of his children, gave lier and her sister 
Clymeue to Nauplius, who was to sell tlieni in a 
foreign land. Aerope married Plisthenes, tlic son 
(Df Atreus, and became by him the mother of Aga- 
memnon and Menelaus. After the deatli of Plis- 
thenes Aerope married Atreus ; and her two sons, 
who were educated by Atreus, were genenilly be- 
lieved to be his sons. Aerope f/as faithless to 
Atreus, being seduced by Thyestes. *• 

AesS.CUS {AtraKOi), son of I^riam and Alex- 
irrlipe. He lived far from his father’s court iu the 
solitude of mouutain^forests. Hesperia, liowevcr, 
the daughter of Cebren, kindled love in his heart, 
and on one occasion while he was pursuing her, 
she was stung by a vi])er and died. Aesacus iu 
his grief threw*liimself into the sea and was changed 
by Thetis into an arpiatic bird. This is the story 
related by Ovid xi. 750), but it is told dif- 
ferently by Apollodoriis. *■ 

Aesar, the name of the deity among the Etrus- 
cans. 

Aesar or Aesarus (AV^ro), a river near droton 
in llruttii, in southern Italy. 

Aeschines (AnTxtVrjs). 1. The Ath^^nian ora- 
tor born B. c. 309, was the son of Atrometus and 
Glaueothea. According to Demosthenes, his poli- 
fical antagonist, his parents were of disreputalde 
character and not even citizens of Athens ; but 
Aeschines himself says that his father was de- 
scended from an honourable family, and lost his 
property during the Peloponnesian war. In bis 
youth Aeschines a])pears to have assisted his father 
in his school ; he next acted as secretary to 
Aristophon, and afterwards to Kubulus ; he sul)- 
sequently tried his fortune as an actor, but was 
nnsucc(“,ssfu1 ; and at biiiglh, after serving with 
distiuctioii in the army, ctqnc forward as a public 
speaker and soon acnuired great reputtitiou. Iti 
347 be was sent along with Demosthenes as 
one of the 10 auiba-'sadors to negotiate a peace 
with Philip; from this time he appears as tin* 
friend of the Macedonian party and as the oppo- 
nent of Demosthenes, Sliortly afterwards Aes- 
chines formed one of the second cttibassy sent to 
Philip to receive the oath of Philip to the treaty 
which had been concluded w'ith the Athenians ; 
but as the delay of the ambassadors in obtaining 
the ratification had been favouraidc to the interests 
of Philip, Aeschines on his return to Athens was 
accused by Timarchiis. Ho evad<-d the danger by 
briiiL'ing forward a counter-accusation against 
Timarchiis (315), and by showing that the moral 
conduct of his accuser was such that he had no 
right to speak Ijeforo the people. The speech in 
which Aeschines attacked Timarclius is still ex- 
tant: Timarchiis was condemned and Afschines 
gained a brilliant triumjih. In 343 Demosthenes 
renewed the charge against Aeschines of treachery 
during his second eml)assy to Philip. This charge 
of Demosthenes (7r«pl TrapanpeaSeias) was not 
spoken, but published iis a memorial, and Aeschines 
answered it in a similar memorial on the embassy 
(irepl irapairp€(r§ci'ar), which was likewise pub- 
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lished. Shortly after the battle of Chaeronea in 
338, which gave Philip the supremacy in Greece, 
Ctesiphon proposed that Demosthenes should l)0 
rewarded lor his services with a golden croivn 
in the theatre at the great Dionysia. Aeschines 
in consequence accused Ctesiphpn ; but he did 
not prosecute the charge till 8 years lat( r, 330. 
The speech which he delivered on the occasion is 
extant, and was answered by Demosthenes in his 
celebrated oration on the crown (irepi ar^<pdvov'). 
Aeschines was d(‘feated, and withdrew from 
Athens. He went to Asia Minor, and at lengtii 
established a school of eloquence at Rhodes. On 
one occasion he read to his aiidienqe in Rhodes his 
speech against Ctesiphon, .and when some of his 
hearers expresst‘d their astonishment at his defeat, 
he replied, “ You would cease to be astonished if 
you had heard Demosthenes.” From Rhodes he 
went to Samos, ivhere ho died in 314. Besid<'3 
the 3 orations extant, we also ])Ossess 13 letters 
which arc ascribed to Aeschine.s, but which are the 
w'ork of late sophists. — ICditians. In the editions of 
the Attic orators [Demdstiienks], and by llremi, 
Zurich, 1833.-2. An Athenian philosopher and 
rhetorician, and a disciple of Socrates. Alti-r the 
death of his master, lie went to Syracuse ; but re- 
tunu'd to Athens after the expulsion of Ibonysius, 
and supported him.self, receiving money for his in- 
structions. He wrote several dialogues, but the 
3 which have come down to us undt*r iiis name 
are not genuine. — EdHious. Ry Ki.^eher, Lips. 
1788; by Riiekli, Heidel. 1810 ; and in many 
editions of Plato. —3. Of Neapolis, a Peripatetic 
philosopher, who was at the head^^of the Aca- 
demy at Athens, together with Channades and 
Clitomachns about B. c. 109.-4. Of Mili'tus, a 
contemporary of Cici ro. and n distinguished orator 
in the Asiatic .style of eloquenee. 

Aeschrion ( AtVxpuoj/). 1. of Syracuse, whose 
wife Pippa wa.s one i»f tlie mi-'-tresses of Yerres, and 
who was him.self one of tlie scandalous imstninieuts 
of Verre.s.— 2. An iambic poet, a native of Samos. 
Tliero wa.s an ejdi* jioet of the .same name, ivho uas 
a native of Mytilene and a pupil of Aristoth*, aiul 
who accompani<‘d Ale.xaiidcr on some of his expe- 
dition.s. lie may perhaps lie the same person as 
the Samian.— 3. A native of Pergaimis, and a 
pliysieian in the Kceond century after Christ, was 
one of Galen's tutors. 

Aeschylus {AifXxeAos). 1. The cclebraU^d tragic 
poet, was ho^n at Kleuhis in Attica, B. c. 53.'), .'«<) 
that he was .35 3'enr.s of age at the time of the 
battle of iHarathoii, and contemporary with Simo- 
nides and Pindar. Ills father Eu|iliorioii wa.s ])ro- 
bably connected with the worship of Dcmetcr, and 
Ae.schylus himself was, according to some autlio- 
rities, initiated in the mysteries of this goddiss. 
At the .age of 35 (n. c. 49.9), he made hi.s first ap- 
pearance a.s a comi>(‘titor for the j)riz(* of tragedy, 
without being suecessfiil. He fouglit with his 
Ju'otliors Cyiiaeginis and Aniinims. at the battlo*of 
Marathon (490 band also at those ol Salnmis (480) 
and Plataca (479). In 484 he gained tlie juizc i-f 
tragedy ; and in 472 he gained the ]»rize with the 
trilogy, of which the Persae, the earliest of his 
extant drama.s, was one piece. In 488 he wa.s de- 
feated in a tragic conte.st by bis younger rival S«>- 
phoclea ; and be i.s .said incon.s(‘(iiicnco to have quitted 
Athens in disgust, and to have gone to tlie court of 
Hiero, king of Syracuse, where he found Simonides 
the lyric poet. In 467, his friend and patron king 
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Iliero died ; and in 4.5d, it appears that Aeschylus 
was again at Athens, from the fact that the trilogy 
of the Oreateia was produced in that year. In the 
same or the following year, he again visited Sicily, 
and he died at Gela in 45(), in the b'Oth year of his 
ag('. It is said that an eagle, mistaking the poet’s 
])ald head for a sttme, ltd a tortoise fall upon it to 
break the shell, gnd so fiilfilli'd an oraeje, according 
to which Aeschylua was fated to die by a blow 
from heaven.. TKt. alterations made by Aeschylns 
in the comi)Osition and dramatic represenUilion of 
I'lngedy were so gr(*at, that lui was considered by 
the Athenians as the father of it, just us Homer 
was of Epic poetry and Herodotus of History. 
I'lveii the improvennnits and alterations introdnc(‘d 
by liis sueet'ssors were the natural results and sug- 
gestions of those of Aeschylus. The first and 
])rincij)al alteration Avhich he made was the intro- 
diietioji of a seeojul aetor (diVTfpaytavKrHis)^ and 
the consequent formation of the dialogue properly 
.so called, and the limitation of the choral ]»arts. 
’J’liis innovation was of course adi){)ti'd by his con- 
temporarie.s, just as Aeschylus himself followed the 
evHni])le. of Sophocles, in Hiilist'tjviently introducing 
a third actor. Hut the improvements of Ae?ch\'lus 
won; not limited to the comiK)sition of tragedy: hi 
added the rcsomres of art in its exhibition. Thus, 
ho is said to have avaiK d himself of the .skill of 
Agatharchns, who paijib'd for him the first .semes 

’ 'ell liad ( ’ ^ ‘ording to the ]u' 

ciph's of liiu'ur pei\s|)ecti\ e. lie ulho furnished liis 
actors with more suitable and inagnifieent dn>s.sos, 
with .significant and ^ari()^Is mask.s, and with the 
thick-soled coilmrmis, to raise their stature to the 
height of il(T(.^s. lb* inoreoNaM* bestowed so nnieh 
attention on tin; choral dances, tliat he is said to 
have invented various figures himself, .and to have 
instructed tlie choristers in tliem without the aid 
»>f tile regular h.illi*t-niasters. \\'ith him also arose 
the nsag(‘ of repret-enting at the .same time a frifiuit/ 
of plays connected in subject, so that each formed 
oiu' act, as it were, of a great whoh', which might 
he coinjiared witli some of Shakspeure’s historical 
pl.'us. Km'II hi fore the timtj of Aeschylus, it had 
been customary to contend for the pri/o of tragedy 
Avith .'1 plays oxhihited at the same time, hut it 
Avas ie.seivi'd for liim to shoAv how each of ,‘1 
tr;igedies might he coinjfiete in itself, and indepen- 
dent of the rest, and iievertlieless form a part of an 
harmonious and confu ted whole. Tlie only ex- 
ample still extant of such a trilogy is the Oresteia, 
as it Avas called. A satyrical play commonly 
followed eacli tragic trilogy. Aeschylus is said 
to have AvriiUm 70 tiagedies. (.)f the.se mily 
7 are extant, namely, the /Vrs/fiz/s, the Snr// 
wjau/4 Tlh'Ix’n^ the the j^romethem^ the 

Afj((iii('in?ion^ the ('hovjthori^ and Jutinef/nii'S ; the 
last three forming, as already remarked, the trilogy 
of the Orrsteia. The I^’rsi'^us v.as acted in 17-, 
and the iSrrr/t <i,(]aiiist Tht-hes a year afterward: 
The Oresteia was represented in 450 ; the Sit}. 
vUants and the rrometheus Avere brought out some 
time between the Seven aijuinst Thvhes and the 
Oresteia. It has been sup]»o.sed from some allusions 
in the Sf/p}>(iants, that this })lay Avas acted m •lOl, 
Avhen Athens was allied Avith Argos.- — Kdilions. 
Py Wellaner, Li])s. \V. Dindorf, Lips. U1'J7, 
aijd Scholefield, t’ainb. 1000. 

Aesciililplus (’ArrKAijTrios), the god of the me 
dical art. In the Homeric })oems Af'sculapius i:.. 
liot a dhiifity, but siuiply the blameless physi- 
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citin’* (<nT'l;p aixvijcov)^ whose sods, Machaon and 
Podallrius, Avere the physicians in the Greek army, 
and ruled over Tricea, Ithome, and Oechalia. 
Homer says nothing of the descent of Aesculapius. 
The common story relates that lie was a son of 
Apollo and Coronis, and that Avhen Coronis was 
Avith child by Apollo, slie became enamoured Avith 
Ischys, an Arcadian. Apollo, informed of this by 
a raven, Avhich ho had sot to watch her, or, accord- 
ing to others, by his own prophetic powers, sent 
his sisti-r Artemis to kill Coroni.s. ArUmiis accord- 
ingly destroyed Coronis in her own house at I^aceria 
in Thes.saly, on the shore of lake Haehia. Accord- 
ing to Ovid {Alf't. ii. GO.')), it was Apollo himself 
Avho killed Coronis an*d Iscliys. When tin- l>ody 
of Coronis Ava.% to be burnt, either Apollo or 
ilermes.jiaved the child Aeseuhipins from thofiaines, 
and csirried it to Chiron, Avho instructed the hoy in 
the art of healing and in Imnting, There arc 
various otlier narratives resper.ting his liirtli. accord- 
ing to some of which he was a native of Ejiidaurns, 
and this Avas a connnon opinion in filter times. 
After he had groAvn up, reports spread over all 
conntrie.s, that he not only cured a’.i tlu* sick, but 
called the dead to life again. HntA\liiIe he \va.s 
r»*storitig Glaiictis to life, Zens killed him Avith a 
llash of ligl'^-iyng, as he feared lest mcH m-ght con- 
triv(‘ to escape death altogether, or, laraiNe I’lutu 
liad complained of Aescnlapins flimini.sliiiig the 
number of the dead. Hut, on t!ie reijiiest of 
Apollo, 7^ens plticed Aesculapius among tlie stars. 
Aescnlnpi”;3 is also said to have fciken jiart in thu 
expedition of the Argonauts and in the Ciilydonian 
iiunt. 1I(‘ was married to Epiom*, ami lii'.si(les tlie 
two sons .spoken of by Homer, Ave also find mentioii 
of the foIloAving children of his : Jani>cus. Alexc- 
nor, Aratus, IJygieia, Aegle, Ifiso, and Hanaceia, 
ino.st of Avliom are only jiersoriilications of tlio 
powers ascribed to their father. Aesciiliiidns Avas 
worshipped all over (Jn-ecc. His tmnjiles Avere 
iiMially Imilt in In'allhy plact s, on hiiK ol;t^ide the 
toAvn, and near wells which Avere believ(-d to have 
healing ])o\ver.s. These teinj)le.s AvtU'e not only 
places of Avorsliip, but wc-re freipienti-d by gn-at 
mimber.s of sick persons, and may therefore be 
compared to modern liospitals. The princi]ial see.t 
of his Avorship in Greece was Epidaiirus, Avdiere lie 
had a temjdo surrounded Avith an extcn>i\e grove, 
t^erpeiits wore cAervAvliere connected with ills wor- 
sliip, probably because they were a syinlml of ]>ru- 
<lence and renovation, and Avero believed to liavo 
the poAA'or of discovering herbs of wondrous poAvers. 
For these reasons, a peculiar kind of tame s- rpents, 
in winch Epidaunis abounded, was not only kept 
in his temple, but the god liimself fiviiiieotly ap- 
peared in the form of a .serpent. At Kom<‘ the 
worship of Aesculapius Avas introdiu ed from Epi- 
danrus at tlte connnand of the Delphic oracle or of 
the Sibyllino books, in b. e. for tlii' pni fiose 

ofav'erting a pestilence. 'Die supfiosed drsceiidants 
of Aesculapius were called by tl;e patronymic naimi 
Aselepiadae. (’Aa/:ATj7nd5aD,and tiieirpi iiu ipal s»‘ats 
Avere Cos and Cnidus. Tlnw avciv an or-lcr or 
caste of priests, and for a long jieriod the practicvA 
of mediciiif was intimately connected with religion. 
Tlie knoAvlcdge of medicine Avas regarded as a 
sacred secret, Avhich was transmitted I'rom father to 
.s.,ii in the tamilies of tlie Asclepiadae. Respecting 
the fe.slivals of Aesculapius, sec* Dirt, of A fdlq. 

Aesepus (AfrrT^Tros), a river Avhich rises in tho 
raouT.taius of Ida, and Hows by a N. E. course into 

r *5 
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the Propontis, which it enters W. of Cyzicus and 

E. of the Graniciis. 

Aesernfa (Aesemlnus : Jsernia)^ a town in 
Samiiium, made a Roman colony in the first Punic 
war. 

Aesis {Ksino or Fiumesino\ a river which formed 
the boundary between Picenum and Umbria, was 
anciently the S. boundary of the Senones, and the 
. N.E. boundary of Italy proper. 

Aesis or Aeslum (Aesinas: Jesi)^ a town and 
a Roman colony in Umbria on the river Aesis, 
celebrated for its cheese, Aesinas caseus. 

Aeson (Ata-uv), son of Crotheus, the founder of 
lolcns, and of Tyro, tlie daughter of Salmoneus, and 
father of Jason and Promachus. JIo was excluded 
from the throne by his half-brother Pelias, who en- 
deavoured to keep the kingdom to nimsclf^y send* 
ing .lason away with the Argonauts. Ptdias sub- 
sequently attempted to get rid of Aeson by force, 
but the latter put an.end to his own life. Acccud- 
ing to Ovid (Afet. vii. 162, scq.), Aeson survived 
the return of the Argonauts, and was made young 
again by Medea. 

Aesdpus {Atcranros). 1. A writer of Fables, 
lived about b. c. 570, and w.is a contemporary of 
Solon. lie Avas originally a slave, and received 
his freedom from his master ladin^n^the Samian. 
Upon this he visited Croesus, who sent him to 
Delphi, to distribute among the citizens 4 minae 
apiece ; but in conscipience of some dispute 
on the subject, he refused to give an^* mont‘y at 
all, uf>on which the enraged Delphians^threw him 
from a precipice. Plagues w'ere sent upon them 
from the gods for the offence, and they pr<k, 
•claimed tlieir willingness to give a compensation 
for his death to am* one who could claim it. At 
length ladinon, the grandson of his old master, re- 
ceived the compensation, sincci no nearer connection 
could be found. A life of Aesop prefixed to a book 
of fables purporting to be his, and collected by 
Maximus Planudes, a monk of the 14th century, 
represents Aesop as a perfect monster of ugliness 
and deformity ; a notion for Avhich there is no au- 
thority whatever in the classical authors. Whether 
Aesop left any written works at all, is a question 
wliich afllbrds considerable room for doubt ; though it 
is certain that fables, bearing Aesop’s name, were 
popular at Athens in its most intellectual age. 
We find them frequently noticed by Aristophanes. 
They were in prose, and were turned into poetry 
by several writers. Socrates turned some of thorn 
into verse during his imprisonment ; and Demetrius 
Phalereus (b. c. 320) imitated his example. The 
only Greek versifier of Aesop, of whose wtitings 
any whole fables are preserved, is Ikibrius. [B.v- 
BKU:s.] Of the Latin writers of Aesopcan fables, 
Phaedrus is the most c lebrated. ( Piiakdrus.] 
The fables now extant in prose, bearing tl)c name 
of Aesop, are unquestionably spurious, as is proved 
by Bentley in his dissertation on the Fables of 
Aesop appended to his celebnitwl letters on Pha- 
laris. — Editi(}7is. By Kmesti, Lips. 1781, and by 
Schaefer, Lips. 1820.— 2. A Greek historian, who 
wrote a life of .Alexander the Great. The original 
is lost, but there is a Latin translation of it by 
Julius Valerius. 

AesSptU, Claudius, or Clodlus, was the greatest 
tragic actor at Rome, and a contemporary of Roscius, 
the greatest coimo actor ; and both of them lived on 
intimate terms with Cicero. Aesopus appeared for 
the last time on the stage at an advanced age at 
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the dedication of the theatre of Pompey (n. c. 55), 
w'hen his voice failed him, and ho could not go 
through with the speech. Aesopus realized an im- 
mense fortune by his profession, which was squan- 
dered by his son, a foolish spendthrift. It is said, 
for instance, that he dissolved in vinegar and drank 
a pearl worth about 8000/., which he took from the 
ear-ring of Caecilia Metella. 

Aestii, Aestyi, or Aestui, a people dwelling on 
the sea-const, in the N. E. of Germany, probably in 
the modern Kurland^ who collected amber, which 
they called iflessum. Their customs, says Taci- 
tus, resembled the Suevip, and their language the 
British. They were probably a Sarmatian or Sla- 
vonic race, and not a Germanic. 

Aesula (Aesiilanna), a town of the Aoqui on a 
mountain between Praeneste and Tibur. (Aesu- 
lae iMire arvnm,” llor. Carm. iii. 29.) 

AethMla (Al^oAla, Al6d\rj), called Ilva {P'lha) 
by the Romans, a small i,sland in the Tuscan sea, 
opposite the town of Populonia, celebrated for its 
iron mines. It had on tlie N. E. a good harbour, 
“Argons Pwtus” Porto Ferraio\ in which the 
Argonaut J.ason Is said to have landed. 

Aethalldes (Aida\lSr}s\ son of Ilcnncs and Eu- 
polemla, the lierald of the Argonauts. He had 
received from his father the faculty, of remembering 
every thing, oven in Hades, and was allowed to 
reside alternately in the upper and i.i the lower 
world. His soul, after many migrations, at length 
took possession of the body of Pythagoras, in which 
it still recollected its farmer migrations. 

Aether {AlB{}p\ a personified idea of the mythi- 
cal cosmogunies, in which Aetlier was considered 
as ..10 of the elementary substance%out of which 
||he Universe was formed. Aettu'r was regarded 
uy the poets as the pure upper air, the residence of 
the gods, and Zeus as the Ijord of the Aether, or 
Aether itself personifi(Mi. 

Aethices a Thessalian or Epirot 

people, near M, Pindus. 

Aethicus, Hister or later, a Roman writer of 
the 4th century after Christ, a native of Jstria, 
the author of a geographical work, called Avthivi 
(^osmogrnphia^ which a])pcars to have been ch icily 
drawn up from the measurement of the whole Ro- 
man world ordered by Julius Caesar, b. n. 44, and 
fnmi other official documents. Edited by Gro- 
novius, in his edition of Pomponins Mela, Leyden, 
1722. 

Aethilla {AXOiWa or AWuAAa), daughter of 
Laoniedon and sister of Priam, became after the 
fall of Troy the prisoner of ]*rotesilaus. 

AetMopes {AlOioirfs, said to be from aXOto and 
but perha))S really a foreign name corrupted), 
was a name applied (1) most generally to all black 
or dark races of men ; (2) to the inhabitants of all 
the regions S. of those with which tlie early Greeks 
wore well acquainted, extending even as far N. as 
Cyprus and Phoenicia ; (3) to all the inhabitants 
of Inner Africa, S. of Mauretania, tlie Great Desert, 
and Egypt, from the Atlantic to the Red Sea and 
Indmii Ocean, and to some of the dark races of 
Asia ; and (4) most specifically to the inhabitants 
of the land S. of Egypt, which was called 
Aethiopia. 

AethlSpla (AldiOTria, Aid. virip Aiyvvrov : A<- 
dioxf/^ AldioTTfXis, Horn., fern. AWioiriSy Aethiops : 
Nubia., Kordo/av, Sennaar, Ahifssinia)^ a country 
of Africa, S. of Egypt, the boundary of the coim tries 
being at Syene {^Assouan) and the Smaller Cataract 
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of the Nile, and extendiiijf on th t tm /D , rt/rTT ^vic* Bt§Ai'a ^larptKa ‘EifKalBtKa, 

Sea, and to tlie S. and S.AV. indefinitely, as farap- Sixteen Books on Medicine,” is one of the most 
]^^l^ently as the knowledge of the ancients extended, valuable medical remains of antiquity, as being a 
In its most exact political sense the word A ethiopia judicious compilation from many authors whoso 
seems to have denoted the kingdom of Meruk ; works are lost. The wliolc of it has never ap- 
biit in its wider sense it included also the kingdom pearcd in the original Greek, hut a corrupt trans- 
of the Axomitae, besides several other j)eoples, latioii of it into Latin was published by Cornarius, 
such as the Troglodytes and the Ichthyophagi on Basil. 1542, often reprinted, and in II. Stephens's 
the lied Seji, the Blemmyes and Megabari and Medicae Artis Principas^ Paris, 15b7. 

Nubac in the interior. The country A\as watered Aetna (Afn/r?). 1. {MorUe (tiM/n), a vol- 

by the Nile and its ti*ibut;iries, the Astapua (/i/zZ/r* canic mountain in the N. E. of Sicily between 
el-Azrek or Blue Nile) and the Astaboras {Atbura Tauromeiiiiim and Catana. It is said to have 
or Tucazxe). The people of Plthiopia seem to derived its name from Aetna, a Sicilian nym])h, a 
have been of the Caucasian race, and to have spoken daughter of Uranus and Gaea, or of Briareiis. /eus 
a language allied to the Arabic. Monuments care buried und<-r it Typhon or I'lnceladus ; and in its 
found in the country closely rc'sembling those of interior Hephaestus and the Cyclops lorged the 
Egypt, but of an inferior style. The religion of the thundefbolts for Zeus. There were several eriip- 
Ethiopians appt'ars to have been similar to that of lions of M. Aetna in antiquity. One occurred 
the Egyptians, but free from the grosser suptTsti- in ii. c. 475, to wdiicii Aeschylus and Pindar pro- 
tions of the latter, such as the worship of aiiimabs. hahly allude, and another “in it c. 425, which 
Some traditions made Meroc the parent of Egyptian Tiiucydides says (iii. llh) w'as the third on re- 
civilization, while oth(*rs tiscribod the civilization cord since the Greeks had settled in Sicily. The 
of Ethiopia to l\gyptian colonization. So great form of the mountain seems to have been mueli 
was the power of the ICthiopians, that more than the same in antiipiity as it is jA present. Its 
once in its history Pigvpt was governed by Eihio- base covers an area id* nearly DO mih-s in cir- 
pian kings ; and even the most powerful kings hf eumfererice, and its highest i.«i 10,}{71 fi'et 

Egypt, though they made successt'ul incursions into above the of the ssea. The circumference of 
Ethiopia, do not appear to have had any extensive the crater is variously estimated from '1\ to 4 miles, 
or [lermanent hold upon the country. Under the and the dt'pth from (iOO to hOO feet.— 2. (Aetnen- 
Ptolemiea Graeco-Egyptian colonies established ses : S. ^turvi di Ltcadia)^ a town at the foot of 
themselvc'S in Ethiopia, and Greek manners and M. Aetna, on the road to Catana, formerl^called 
philosophy bad a considerable infiuence on the Ines.sa o.* Iimesa. It was founded in b.™ 40*1, 
upper classes ; but the country was never subdued, by the inhabitants of Catana, who liad been ex- 
Tho Romans^ failed to ('xtend their empire o\cr 'pelled from their own town by the Siculi. 'fhey 
Ethiopia, though they made expeditions into gave the name of Aetna to Inessa, hceause their owli 
country, in one of which C. Petronius, prefect^bf town Catana luul been called Aetna by lliero I. 
Egypt under Augustus, advanced as far as Napata, Aetnaeus (Airuaios)^ an epithet of several gods 
and defeated the warrior queen Candace (b. c. 22). and mythical beings connected with Mount Aetna ; 
Christianity very early extcnde<l to Ethiopia, jiro- — of Zeu.s, of whom there was a statue oti Mount 
bably in conscfjuence of the conversion of the trea- Aetna, and to whom a festival was celebrated 
surer of queen Candace (Aci 8, viii. 27). 'rhe history there, called Aotnea ; of llophaestus ; and of the 
of the downfall of the great Ethiopian kingdom of Cyclops. 

Meroc is very obscure. AetoIIa (AiruAla : AiVcoAo's), a division of 

AetElIus (’AedAioy), first king of Elis, father of Greece, was bounded on the W. by Acarnania, 
Endymion, was son of Zeus and Protogenm, from which it was separated by the river Achelous, 
daughter of Deucalion, or son of Aeolus. on the N. by Epirus and Thessaly, on the E. by 

Aethra (AiOpa). 1, Daughter of Pittheus of the Ozolian Locrians, and on the S. by the en- 
Troezen, was mother of Theseus by Aegeus. She trance to the Corinthican gulf. It was divided into 
afterwards lived in Attica, from whence she wm.s two parts. Old Aetolia, from the Aehelous to the 
carried titf to Lacedaemon by Castor and Pollu.x. Evenus and Calydon, and New Aetolia, or the 
and became a slave of Helen, with whom .she was Acquired (tTri/crrjTOs), from the Evemis and Caly- 
hiken to Troy. At the capture of Troy she was don to the Ozolian LiK'rians. On the coast tlie 
restorcMi to liberty by her grandson Acamas or country is level and fruitful, but in the interior 
Demoplion. — 2. Daughter of Oc anus, by vvhom inountaimms and unprt)ductive. The moiminius 
Atlas begot the 12 llyades and a .son Hyas. contained many wild Ix'asts, and were celebrated 

AStlon (*A6T/a>i/). 1. A sculptor of Aiuphipolis, in mythology for the hunt of the Calydonian hoar, 
flourished iibout the middle of the 3rd century The country w'us originally inhabited by (^aretes and 
B. c.— 2, A celebrated painter, whoso best picture Leleges, but was at an early period colonized by 
represented the marriage of Alexander and Ro.vnnn. Greeks from Elis, led by the mythical Aktoia s. 
It is commonly supposed tliat he lived in the time The Aetolians took part in the Trojan w.ir, under 
of Alexander the Great ; but the words of Lucian their king Thoas. They continued fora long time 
(Herod, 4) show that he must have lived about a rude and uncivilized people, living to a great ex- 
the time of Hadrian and the Antonines. tent by robbery ; and even in the time ot Tbuey- 

A^tius. 1. A celebrated Roman general, de- didos (b. c. 410) many of tlieir tribes .spoke a lan- 
fended the Western empire against the barbarians guage w'hich was not Greek, and were in the habit 
during the reign of Valentinian III. In a. d. 451 of eating raw flesh. Like the <ither Greeks, they 
he gained a great victory over Attila, near Chalons aboli.shed at an early time the monarchical form of 
in Gaul ; but ho was treacherously murdered hv goxernment, and lived under «a democracy. They 
Valentinian in 454. — 2. A Greek'medical writer, appear to have been early united by a kind of 
born at Amida in Mesopotamia, lived at the end of League, but this League first acquired political im- 
the Sth or the beginning o^he btl^, century after portance about the middle of the 3rd century b. c.. 
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and l)Cpamo a fomidahle rival to the Macedonian 
nionarclis and the Achaean League. The Aetolian 
League at one time included not only Aetolia 
Proper, hut Acarnania, part of Thessaly, Locris, 
and tlie island of C(‘phallenia; ; and it also had 
close alliances with Elis and seveial towns in the 
Peloponnesus, and likewise with Cius on the Pro- 
pontis. Its annual meetings, called PauaetoHca, 
■were held in the autumn at Tliernius, and at them 
were cliosen a General (fTTparij-ytis), who was at 
the head of the I^eague, an Ifipparchiis, or Master 
of the Horse, a Secrctar 3 ’, and a select committet* 
called Apocleti (aTrd/fATiToi). For further parti- 
culars respecting the constitution of the League, 
see Ant. art. Actofirum Foetim. The A(‘to- 

liims took the side of Antioclnfls 111. against 
the RoT\ians, and on the defeat of that ifionarch 
B. c. 18h, the_v became virtually the subjects of 
Home. On the conquest of the Achaeans, b. c. 
l4f), Aetolia was inchided in the Roman province 
of Aeliaia. After the battle of Actium, n. c. 31, 
a considerable part of the population of Aetolia was 
trans])lanted to the city of Nicoi’olis, which Au- 
gustus built iiT^commemoration of his victo^^^ 

Actolus (AiTwAtis), son of Endymion and Neis, 
or Tpliianassa, married Pronoi*, by whom he had 
two sons, Pleiiron and Calydoii. JI<f ^fas king of 
Elis, hut was obliged to leave Peloponnesus, be- 
cause he had slain A])is, the son of Jason or^ Sal- 
monous. He went to tlie country near the Achelou.s, 
whicl^-as called Aetolia after him. 

AeMae and Ai|werjty : : 

Aftiifn?)., an Attic donnis of the tril)e Ce(TO})i.s orj 
Pandioiiis. Its inhabitants had the reputiition ofj 
being mockers and slanderers. 

Afer, Bomltius, of Nemnnsds (Nisnies) in 
Gaul, was the teacher of Quintilian, and one of tiie 
most disiinguLslied omtors in the reigns of Tiberius, 
Caligula, Claudius, and Nero, hut lie Kicrificed his 
character by conducting accusations for the govern- ■ 
jnent. He was consul .sulFectu.s in A. D. 3?), and j 
died in (50. Quintilian mentions several works of 
his on «)iatory, which are all lost. 

Airanius. 1. L. A Roman comic poet, fiourished 
about B. c. 100. Hi.s comedies described Roman 
scenes and manners {Comonditte and the 

subjects were mostly taken from the life of the 
low'er ela.sses. {ComacAiae tahtrudrine.) 'I’he^v Avere 
frequently polluted Avith disgraceful amours ; lait 
he (lepirted Roman life with such accurate, that he 
is cla.vsed Avith Menander (Ilor. Fp. W. 1.57). 
His comedies continued to he acted under the 
empire. The names and fragments of hetAA'een 
20 and 30 are still preserved,— 2. L., a person 
of obscure origin, and a faithful adherent of Poin- 
pey. lie served under Pompey against Sertonu.s 
and Mithridates, and avus, through Pompey \s in- 
fluence, made con.sul, ». c. (VO. When Pompey 
obtained the provinces of the tAvo Spnin.s in Iiis 
second consulship (b. c . 55), he sent Afranius 
and Pctndiis to goAcru them, Avhile he himself re- 
mained in Rome. In n. <•. 40J Afranius and IV 
treius Avere defeated by Cae.sar in Spain. Afranius 
thereupon passed over to IVnpey in Greece ; Ava.s 
present at the battle of Phansalia, «. c. 43 ; and 
subsequently at the battle of Thapsus in Africa, 
B. 0.4(5. He then attempted to fly into Maure- 
tania, but was taken prisoner by P. Sittius, and 
killed. 

Africa {'A(f}piK'n : Africanus), Avas used by the 
ancients in two senses, (1) for the whole continent 
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of .A/nca, and (2) for the portion of N. Africa 
which coiKstituted the territory of Carthage, and 
Avhich the Romans erected into a province, under 
the name of Africa Propria. — !. In the more 
geiieml sense tlie name was not used by the Greek 
writers ; and its use by the Romans arose from the 
extension to the Avliole continent of the name of a 
part of it. The proper Greek name for the con- 
tinent is Libya {Ai€vt]). Considerabl)’^ before the 
historical period of Greece bt'gins, the Phoenicians 
extended their commerce o\er the Mediterranean, 
and founded several colonies on the N. coast of 
Africa, of Avhich Cartilage AA^as the chief. [Caii- 
THAGo.] The Greeks knew very little of the 
country until the foundation of the Dorian colony 
of CvKKNK (b. c. G jo), and the intercourse of Greek 
travellers with Egypt in tlie Gth and .Sth centuries ; 
and even then their knoAvledge of all hut the part 
near Cyrene Avas derived from the Egyptians and 
Pho«‘nicians, Avho sent out some remarkable e\'- 
peditions to explore the coimtrv. A Phoenician 
lleet sent by the Egyptian king Pharaoh Ncclio 
(about B. c. GOO), Avas said to have sailed from 
the Red Sen, round Afrii a, and so into the Medi- 
terranean : tile autheiiticitj' of this story is still 
a'niatter of di.spiite. ^Ve still possess an antlientic 
account of another expedition, whicli the Cartlia- 
giriians despatched under llanno (ahout b c. 510), 
and wliich reached a ])oint on the W. coast iicarlA’, 
if not quite, as f.ir as lat. 10'^ N. On the opposite 
side of the continent, the coast ajqiears to have 
Vieen very little known beyond tlie ts. boundary of 
Elgypt, till the time of tlie Ptolemi(‘s. In the in- 
terior, the fiieat Desi-rt (SuJn/ra) interposed a for- 
luidablo obstacle to discovery ; hat even hefire the 
tfitne of Herodotus the peoplr on the uortheni coast 
told of individuals wlio hail crossed the Desert and 
had readied a great riAa'r llowing towards the E., 
Avith crocodiles in it, and black men living on its 
hanks ; Avliich. if the story he true, Avas probubl^r 
the AVf/cr in its iqiper course, near Tiwimetoit. 
That the Carthaginians had considerable intercourse 
Avith the r<*gioiis S. of the Sithai'd^ has been inferred 
from the abundance of elephants they kept. Later 
expeditions and inquiries extended the knoAvledgo 
which the ancients po-.sessed of the E. coast to 
about 10® S. lat., and gave tiieni, as it .seems, some 
further acquaintance Aviili the interior, about I.ako. 
Tchul., hut the soulliern part of t!ie continent Avas 
so totally' unknown, tliat lUoleiiiA". Avho fniall}' 
fixed ihi! limits of aneient goograjiliical science, re- 
curred to the old notion, Avhich seems to have pre- 
vailed before the time of Heioilotus, that the S. 
parts of Africa met the S.E. ))art of Asia, and that the 
Indian Ocean was a vast lake. 'J'lie gr«*atest geo- 
graphers \vh(» lived before Ptolemy, namelA", ICra- 
tosthenes and .Strabo, had accepted tlie tradition 
that Africa Avas ciicumnavigable. The shape of 
the continent they conceived to be that of a right- 
angled triangle, luiAing for its hypotenuse a line 
drawn from the Pillars of Ilorciiles to the S. of the 
Red Sea ; and, as to its extent, they did not sup- 
pose it to reacli nearly so far as the Kiiiiator. Pto- 
lemj' supposed tlie W. coast to stretch N. and S. 
from the Pillar.s of Hercules, and he gave the con- 
tinent an imiefniite extent towards the S. 'J’heie 
were also great dilferences of opinion as to the 
boundaries of tlie continent. Some divided the 
whole Avorld into only two parts, Europe and Asia, 
and they were not agreed to which of these two 
Libya (i. e. Africa) belonged ; and those avIio 
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recognised three divisions differed again in plac- 
ing the boundary between Libya and Asia either 
on the W. of Egypt, or along the Nile, or at 
the isthmus of Suez and the Red Sea : the last 
Oj)inio!i gradually prevailed. As to the subdi- 
vision of the country itself, Herodotus distributes 
it into Aegyptus, Aethiopia (i.-e. all the regions 
S. of Egypt and the ki<(hara)^ and Libya, pro- 
perly so called ; and he subdivides Libya into three 
parts, according to their physical distinctions, 
namely, (1) the Inhabited Country along the Me- 
diterranean, in which dwelt the Nomad Libyans 
(oi TrapaOa\dfT(rioi rwv vofia^oiv Ai€vu}v i the Jiar- 
bary isiates) ; (2) the Country of Wild Beasts (r) 
S. of the former, that is, the region be- 
tween the Little and Great Atlas, which still 
abounds in wild beasts, hut takes its name from its 
prevailing vegetation (Jichd-cl-Jorul^ i. o. Me Couii- 
irt/ o/* and (3) the J^aiidy Desert (i) 
uos ; the Sti/iara)^ that is, the table land hounded 
by the Atlas on the N. and the margin of the Nile- 
valle}" on the E., which is a vast tract of sand 
broken only by a few liahitahle islands, called 
Oases. As to the ]ienple, Herodotus distinguishes 
fair races, two native, namely, the Libyans ainl 
Ethiopians, and two foreign, namely, the Phoe’^i- 
cians and the (jreeks. The Libyans, however, 
were a Caucasian race : tlie Ethiopians of Herodo- 
tus correspond to our Neero races. The Phoenician 
colonies were planted cliietly along, and to tho W. 
of, the great recess in the middle of the N. coa^t, 
which fornuMl the two Syutks, by far the most 
important of them being Carthage ; and theCireek 
colonies wer<‘ fixed on the coast along and beyond 
the E. side 8f the y\rtes ; tho chief of them was 
Cyuenk, and the region was called Cyremil||n. 
Between this and Egypt were Libyan tribes, and 
the whole region between the Caithaginian donii- 
Jiions and J'igypt, including CyrenaYca, was called 
by the same name as the wlmle continent, Libya. 
Idle chief nativi* tribes of this region were the 
Adykw AC iiii).\K, M.\umakii).\k, PhYLLi, and 
Nasamonks. The last extended into the Car- 
ibaginian territory. To tlie W. of the Carlbaginian 
possessions, the country was called by the g»*neral 
names of Nt’MiDiA and M ai'IIKTAnia, and was 
])Ossessed ])artly' by Carthaginian c<»lonies on the 
coast, and partly by liibyan tribes under various 
names, tho chief of which were tlie Nu.midak, 
Ma.ssvlii, Massaesylii, :ind Mai h', and to the 
S. of them the Gaeti’M. Tlie whole of this north- 
ern region fell successively uinler the })o\v<*r •>! 
Rome, and was iinally divided into pn)vince.s as 
follows: — (1) Aegypt ; (2) Libya, including (u) 
Libyae Nomos or Libya Exterior, (A) Mannariea, 
(e) Cyrenaica ; (3) Africa Propria, the former em- 
Jiire of Carthage (see below, No. 2) ; (4) Numidia; 
(o) Mauretania, divided into (a) Sitifensis, (/;] 
Caesarietisis, (r) Tingitana: tliese, Avith ((!] 
Aethiopia, make up the whole of Africa, according 
to the divisions recognised by the latest of the 
ancient geographers. The iiortliern district was 
better known to the Romans tiian it is to us, and 
was extremely populous and lloiirisliing ; and, i‘ 
We may judge by the list of tribes in Ptolemy, tb 
interior of the country, especially between th 
Little and Great Altars, must have supported man 
more inhabitants than it does at present. Furthe 
information respecting the several portions of th 
country will be found in the separate articles. — S 
Africa Propria or Proviucia, or simply AfT 
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was the name under which the Romans, after the 
Th.rd Punic War (b. c. 146), erected into a pro- 
iiice the whole of the former territory of Carthage, 
t extended from the river Tusca, on the W., 
kvhich divided it from Numidia, to the bottom of 
•he fSyrtis Minor, on tlie S. E. It w'as divided into 
Avo districts ( regdones), namely, ( 1 ) Zeiigis or Zeu- 
;itan.'i, the district round Carthage, (2) By/.aciutii 
ii* Byzacena, S. of Zeugitana, as far as the bottom 
if the Syrtis Minor, It corresponds to the modern 
egency of Tunis. The province was full of Hou- 
•ishing towns, and was extrenich' fertile, especially 
Ityzacena; it furnished Rome witli its chief sup- 
dies of corn. The above limits are assigned to the 
uovince by Pliny : Ptolemy makes it extend from 
lie river Ainpfaga on the W.. to the herders of 
Cyrenj^jca, at the liottom of the Great S\rtis, on 
the E., so as to inchid(‘ Numidia and Tripolitana. 

AMcanus, a surname given to the Scipios on 
account of their victories in Alrica. [Scirio.] 
Africanus. 1. Sex. Caecilius, a Roman juris- 
•onsult, lived niider Antoninus Pius (a. d. 13(1— 
161), and wrote Lilri IX. Quavstionuin., from which 
many extracts are made in the Digest.— 2. Julius, 
a celebrated orator in the reign of Nero, is rmicli 
•rai.sed by Quintilian, who speaks of him and 
Doinitius ^{jt'r as the best orators of their time.— 
3. Sex. Julius, a learned Chri.sti.on writer at the be- 
ginning of the 3rd century, passed the greater part 
■)f hfs li^e at Emmaus in Palestine, and afterwards 
lived at Alexandria. His juincipal Avork A\as a 
Chronico'i in live books, fnmi the cn'atioft of the 
Avorld, Avhich he placed in .54.h<) b.c., to a.d. 221. 
4’his Avork is lost, but part of it is extracted by 
Eusebius in bis Chronicoi^ and many fragments xif 
it are preserved by Georgius Syncellus, Cedreiius,’ 
and in the Paschale Clironicon. 'I'here was anolii<*r 
Avork wrilti'ii by Africanus, entitled G {Kt<TToi)^ 
that is, embroidered girdles, .so called from the 
celebrated CVsi'//*- of A}ihrodite (Venus). It treated 
)f a \a.st A-.'iriety of subjects — medicine, agrieultnre, 
latAual history, the military art, 'I’lic work 

itself is lost, but some extracts from it are pub- 
lished by Tbevenot in the ^Idllienuitici VvUrcs, 
Paris, Hi93, and also in the 

Africus by the Grc'eks). the IS. W. Avind, 
so call* d liecaiise it blew from Alriea, frequently 
brought storms with it {^crebenjue ^vtu'c/Zis Jfnctis, 
Virg. A^n. i. b.Y). 

Aghmede (’AYa/xvjSrj), daughter of Augias and 
Avifo of Mulius, who, necording to Homer (J/. xi. 
73P), Avas aoijnainted Avitli tlie healing poAsersof 
all the plants that groAV upon the earth. 

Againedes (’A7a^c//597s), commonly calk'd son 
of Erginus, king of Urehomeji'i'S, and brother of 
Trojdumins ; tlunigh bis family connexinns are 
related dillerently by dilVerent writers. Againedes 
and 'J'rophonius distinguished themselvi's as archi- 
tects: tliey built a temple of Apollo at Delphi, and 
a treasury of llyrieus. king of llyria in Ihx'otia. 
TIu* .‘stoiy about this treasury reseiiililes the one 
Avhicli Herodotus (ii. 121) relates of the treasury 
of tile Egyptian king Rhampsiiiitus. In the con- 
struction of the treasury of JI.M’icus, Agamodes 
and Tropliouius contrived to place one stone in 
such a manner, that it could be taken away out- 
side, and thus formed an entrance to the trea.sury, 
Avithoiit any body perceiving it. Againedes and 
Tropliouius noAv constantly ^bbed the treasury ; 
and the king, seeing that locKs and seals were un- 
injured while his trotvsures were constantly de- 
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creasing, set traps to catch the thief. Agamcde. 
wsis thus ensnared, and Trophonius cutoif his head 
to avert the disco\ery. After this Trophonius was 
immediately swallowed up by the earth. On this 
spot there was afterwards, in the grove of Lebadea, 
the cave of Agamodcs with a column by the side 
of it. Here also was ti»e oracle of 'J’rophonius, and 
those who consulted it first offered a ram to Aga- 
medes and invoked him. A tradition mentioned 
by Cicero {Tusc. Quaest. i. 47) states that Aga- 
medea and Trophonius, after building the temple of 
Apollo at Delphi, prayed to the god to grant them 
in reward for their labour what was best for men. 
The god promised to do so on a certsiin day, and 
when the day came, the two brothers died. 

Agamenmoil Ay a^(/jLv<av)^ so% of Plisthencs 
and Aerope or Eriphyle, and grandson of Atreus, 
king of Mxxenae ; but Homer and others call him 
a son of Atreus and grandson of l*elops. Aga- 
memnon and his brother Menelaiis were, brought up 
together with Aegisthus, the son of Thyestes, in 
the house of Atrens. After the murder of Atreus 
by Aegisthus and Thj'cstes, who succeeded Atreus 
in the kingdom* of Mycenae [Aegisthus], Aga- 
memnon and jMenelaus went to Sparta, where 
Agamemnon married Clytemncstra, the daughter 
c f Tyndarcus, by whom he became |li^ father of 
Iphianassa (Iphigenia), Clirysothemi.s, Laodice 
(Electra), find Orestes. The manner in which 
Agamemnon obtained the kingdom of Myjeiufi*, is 
difiereiitly related. From Homer, it appeur!> as if 
he had peaceably succeeded Thyest<*8, \iihile, ac 
cording to others, lie ex{)ell(*d Th^'cstes, and 
usurped his throne. He now became the most 
powerful prince in Greece. A catalogue of his do- 
minions is given in the Iliad (ii. tScc.). When 
Homer attributes to Agamemnon tlie s«»vercignt\' 
over all Argos, the name Argos signifies Pelopon- 
nesus, or the greater part of it, for the city of 
Argos was goviTtied by Diomedes. AVhen Helen, 
tlie wife of M nolans, was carried off by Paris, 
and tlie Greek chiefs resolved to recover her by 
force of arms, Agamemnon was chosen their com- 
mander in chief. After two years of preparation, 
the Greek army and fleet assembled in the port of 
Aulis in Hoeotia. At this place Agamemnon 
killed a stag which was sacred to Artemis, who in 
return visited the Greek army with a pestilence, 
and produced a calm which prevented the Greeks 
from leaving the port. In order to appease her 
wrath, Agamemnon consented to sacrifice his 
daughter Iphigenia ; but at the moment she was 
to be sacrificed, she was carried otf by Artemis 
herself to Tauris and another victim was sub- 
stituted in her place. The calm now ceased, and 
the army 8ail<*d to the coast of Troy. Agamemnon 
alone had lOO ships, independent of fiO which 
he had lent to the Arcadians. In the tenth 
year of the siege of Troy we find Agamemnon in- 
volved in a quarrel with Achilles respecting the 
possession of Briseis, whom Achilles was obliged to 
give up to Agamemnon. Achilles withdrew from 
the field of battle, find the Greeks were visited by 
successive disasters. The danger of the Greeks at 
last induced Patroclus, the friend of Achilles, to take 
part in the battle, and his fall led to the reconcilia- 
tion of Achilles and Agamemnon. [Achilles.] 
Agamainnon, although the chief commander of the 
Greeks, is not the h^o of the Iliad, and in chival- 
rous spirit, bravery, and cluwacter, altogether in- 
ferior to Achilles. . But he nevertheless rises above 
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all the Greeks by his dignitj", power, and majesty ; 
his eyes and head are likened to those of Zeus, his 
girdle to that of Ares, and his breast to that of 
Poseidon. The emblem of his power is a sceptre, 
the work of Hephaestus, which Zeus had once 
given to Hermes, and ifermes to Pelops, from 
whom it descended to Agamemnon. At the cap- 
ture of Troy he received Cassandra, the daughter 
of Priam, as his prize. On his return home he 
was murdered by Aegisthus, who had seduced 
Clyteraiiestra .during the absence of her husband. 
The tragic poets make Clytemncstra alone murder 
Agamemnon : her motive is in Aeschylus her jea- 
lousy of Cassandra, in Sophocles and Euripides her 
wrath at the death of Iphigenia. 

Agamemnonldes (’Aya/tt/ii/oi/iSTjs), the son of 
Agamemnon, i. e. Oresti‘8. 

Aganippe {*AyaulTnrri), a nymph of the well of 
the same name at the foot of Mount Helicon, in 
Hoeotia, which was considered sacred to the Muses 
(who were hence called J(/imi})})ii/es\ and which 
was believed to have the power of inspiring those 
who drank of it. The fountain of IIippt)crt;ne has 
the epithet Agunippis (Ov. Fast. v. 7), from its 
being sacred to the Muses, like that of Aganijipe. 

«Agapenor Aya-n'avwp) , son of Ancaous king 
of the Arcadians, receixed (iO ships from Aga- 
memnon, in which he led his Arcadians to 'JVoy. 
On his return from Troy he was cast by a storm on 
the coast of Cyprus, wliere he foundi'd the town of 
Paphus, and in it th(‘. famous temple of Aphrodite. 

Agarista (^Ayapixrrrj). 1. Daughter of Clls- 
tlienos, t.vrant of Sicyon, w’ife of Megaclos, and 
mother of Clistlienes who divided the Athenians 
into ten tribes, and of 1 1 i ppocrates.— ^2. Daughter 
of the above-mentiom‘d Ilippt>crates, and graud- 
danghter of No. 1, wife of Xantlnppns, and mother 
of Pericles. 

Agasias {* Ayamas)., son of Dositheus, a sculp- 
tor of E(>hesus, probably a contenqMfrary of Ah'x- 
ander the Gn-nt («. c. 3d0), sculptured the statue 
known by the name of the Ihnghese gladiator, 
which is still preserved in the gallery of the 
I.»(nivre. This statue, .as well as the Ajmllo Bel- 
videre, was discovered among the ruins of a palace 
of the Homan emperors on the site of the ancient 
Antiuin {Capo From the attitude of the 

figure it Ls clear, that the statue r(*pres<‘nt3 not a 
gladiator, but a warrior contending with a mounted 
combatant. Perhaps it was intended to represent 
Achilles fighting with PeiithesilOiu 

Agasicles, Agesicles, or Hegesicles {'Ayatn-^ 
icAfis, * Ay ■r](TiK\r\s^ 'H77j(TiKAr)v), king of Sparta, 
succeeded his father Archidaums I., about u.c. fiUO 
or 5.00. 

Agathar chides ('AyaOapx'^^v^) or Agathar- 
Chus {'‘AydOapxo’:)^ a Greek grammarian, born at 
Cnidos, lived at Alexandria, probably about H. (\ 
loO. He wrote a considerable number of geogra- 
phical and historical workij ; but we have only an 
epitome of a portion of his work on the Erythraean 
sea, which was made by Phntius : it is printed in 
lludson’s Geogr. iScript Gr. Miiiores. 

Agatharchiis (* Ayddapxos)^ an Athenian artist, 
said to have invented scene- painting, and to have 
painted a scene for a tragedy which Aeschylus ex- 
hibited. It was probably not till towards the end 
•f Ae.schylns's career that scene-painting was in- 
troduced, and not till the time of Sophocles that it 
was generally made use of ; which ma.v account 
for Aristotle's assertion (FoUL iv. 16) that scene- 
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pointing was introduced by Sophocles. — 2. A 
Greek painter, a native of Samoa, and son of Eu- 
demus. He was a contemporary of Alcibiades and 
Zeuxis, and must not be confounded with the con- 
temporary of Aeschylus. 

Agathemerus (Ay ad'll fxfpos), the author of “ A 
sketch of Geography in epitome'’ {rri$ y€(»)ypa<f>ias 
viroTVTTufffis iv itriropij), probably lived about the 
beginning of the Srd century after Christ. Tlie 
work consists chielly of extracts from Ptolemy and 
other earlier writers. It is printed in Hudson’s 
Geofjr. Script. Gr. Afinores. 

AgatMas (AyaBias), a Hyzantine writer, born 
about A. n. .'i.'lG at Myrina in Aeolia, practised as 
an advocate at Constantinople, whence he obtained 
his surnaiye ASchoiasticus (which word signified an 
advocate in his time), and died about a. n. .5JI2. 
He wrote many poems, of which several have come 
down to ns ; but bis principal work was his History 
in five books, which is also extant, and is of consi- 
dera!)le value. It contains the*history from a. d. 

— 55}{,a period remarkable for important events, 
such as the coiupiest of Italy by Narses and the 
exploits of Belisarius over the Huns and other bar- 
barians. The best edition is bv Niebuhr, Bonn, 
] 82 «. • ' • 

AgathSclea (Ayad6K\€ia)., mistress of Pto- 
lenjy IVb Pliilopator, king of Egypt, and sister of 
liis minister Agathocles. She and her brother 
were put to death on the d(‘ath of Ptolemy (b. c. 

Agathocles {*AyaBoK\ris). 1. A Sicilian, mised 
himself from the station of a potter to that of tyrant 
of Syracuse and king of Sicily. Born at Thermae, 
a town of Sicily subject to Carthage, he i.s said to 
have been exposed when an infant, by his father, 
Carcinns of llh«‘giiim, in consecpience of a succes- 
sion of troublesome dreams, portending tliat ho 
would be a source of much evil to Sicily. His 
yiother, bowe\er, secretly preserved liis life, and 
at 7 years old he was restored to his father, who 
had long repented of his conduct to the child. By 
liim he was taken to Syracuse and hnmght up as 
a potter. His strength and personal beauty re- 
lOimneiided him to Damas, a noble Syracusan, who 
drew liim from obscurity, and on whose death be 
married bis rich widow, and so became one of the 
wealthiest citizens in Syracuse. His ambitious 
f-chemes then developed them.selves, and he was 
driven into exile. After several changes of fortune, 
he collected an army which overawed both the Sy- 
racusans and Carthaginians, and wMs restored under 
an oath that he would not interfere with the de- 
mocracy, which oath ho kept by murdering 4000 
and banishing (JOOO citizens. He was immediately 
declared sovereign of Syracuse, under the title of 
Autocrator, u. c. 317. In the course of a few 
years the whole of Sicily, which was not under the 
dominion of Carthage, siihniitted to him. In b. c. 
310 he was defeated at Himera by the Car- 
tliaginians, under Hamilcar, who straightway laid 
siege to Syracuse ; whereupon lie formed the bold 
design of averting the ruin whicli threatened him, 
by carrying the war into Africa. His successes 
were most brilliant and rapid. He constantly de- 
f(?ated the troopr, of Carthage, but was at length 
summoned from Africa by the affairs of Sicily, 
where many cities had revolted from him, n. c. 307. 
These he reduced, after making a treaty with ihe 
Carthaginians. He had previously assumed the 
title of king of Sicily. He afterwards plun- 
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dcred the Lipari isles, and also carried his arms 
into Italy, in order to attack the Bruttii. But his 
last days were einhittiM-ed by family misfortunes. 
His grandson Archagathus murdered his son Aga- 
thocles, for the sake of succeeding to the crown, 
and the old king feared that the rest of his fa- 
mily Avould share his fate. He accordingly sent 
his wife Texena 4 imd her two children to Egyi>t, 
her native country ; and his own death followed 
almost immediately, b. c. 200, after a reign of 20 
years, and in the 7‘2nd year o!' his age. Other 
authors relate an incredible story of his being poi- 
soned by Maeno, an associate of Archagathus. 
The poison, w'e are told, was concealed in the (|uill 
w'lth which he cleaned his teeth, and reduced him 
to so frightful « condition, that he was placed on 
the fuMLTal pile and burnt wliile yet living, being 
unable to give any signs that lie was not dead.— 
2. Of P< 11a, father of Lysiniachns. — 3. tSon of 
Lysimachns, was defeated ftiid taken prisoner by 
Dromichaetis, king of the ( ietae, about u. c. ’292, 
hut WJ13 sent hack to his father with presents. 
In 237, he defeated Demetrius lh)liorcetes. At 
the instigathui of his sti'jmiother,* Arsinoc, Lysi- 
in.acliiis cast him into prison, where he was mur- 
dered (281) by Ptolemaeus (^leranniis.— 4. Brother 
of AGATiin'#i.KA.— 5. A Greek liisiorian, of un- 
certain date, wrote tin' history of Cyzicus, which 
was cxU'iisively read in antiquity, and is referred 
to h^ Cicero (tie Dio. i. 24). 

Agatkodaemon (AyaBo^aip.u'v or^AyaOhs debs). 
1. The ‘‘•Go d Deity," in honour of whom the 
Greeks drank a enp of nnmixed wine at the end 
of every repast.— 2. Of Alex.'indria, the designer 
of some maps to accompany Ptolemy’s Geogniphy. 
Copies of these maps are found appended to several’ 
MS.S. of Ptolemy. 

Agdthon (*AydBcoy), an Athenian tragic poet, 
horn about b.c. 447, of a rich and n'sjiectable fa- 
mily, was a friend of Enripidt's and Plato. He 
gained his first victory in 4l() : in honour of which 
IMato represents tlu' Symposium to liave been given, 
which he has made tlu' occasion of his dialogue so 
called. In 407, he visited the court of Archelaus, 
king of Macedonia, where his friend Enripi<les was 
also a guest at the same time. He died about 400, 
;it the age of 47. The })OOtic merits of Agatlmn 
wore considerable, but his eolnpo^ition3 were more 
remarkable for elegance and tlowery ornaments than 
force, vigour, or sublimity. lu the Tln'smo/t/ioria- 
zimie of Aristophanes he is ridieuh'd for his efie- 
minacy, being brought on the stage in female dress. 

Agatkyrna, Agatkyrnum (’A7ddi»p^a, -ov : 
*AyaBupvaius : Ajatha)^ a town on the N. coast of 
Sicily. 

Agatkyrsi Ay dBvporaiX a people in I'hiropean 
Sarmatia, on tlie river Maris [Miirosch) in Tr.an- 
sylvania. From their praetieo of painting or tatoo- 
ing their skin, they arc called by Virgil (Jew. iv. 
I4()j picli Afluthtjrsi. 

Agave {*'Ayavt))^ daughter of Cadmus, wife of 
Echiun, and mother of Pentlu'us. M lien Pen- 
theus attempted to prevent the women lr«»m cele- 
brating the Dionysiac fe>tivals on mount Cithaeron, 
he was torn to pieces there by his own mother 
•Agave, who' in her frenzy btdieved him to be a 
wild beast. [ PENTiiKUS.]— -One of the Nereids, 
one of the Danaids, and one of the Amazons were 
also called Agavao. 

Agbat&na. [Ecbatana.]. 

Agdistis (’AydiarisX an androgynous deity, the 
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offspring of Zeus and Earth, connected with the 
Piirvgian worship of Attes or Atys. 

AgSladas ('AyeAdSas), an eminent statuary of 
Argos, the instructor of the three, *great masters, 
Phidias, Myron, and l*o]ycletiis. ATany modern 
writers suppose that there were two artists of tliis 
name ; one an Argive, the instnictor of Phidias, horn 
.ibout B. c. 540, the otlier a native of Sicyoii, who 
fJourished about u. c. 4^32. 

Agelaus {'Ay^Aaos). 1. Son of Hercules and 
Oinphale, and founder of the house of Croesus. 
—2. Son of Daniastor and on*' of the suitors of Pe- 
nelope, slain hy Ulysses.— 3. A slave of Priam, 
who exposed the infant Paris on mount Ida, incon- 
sequence of a dream of his mother. 

Agendicum or Agedicum the chief 

town of the Senones in Gailia Logdiinensi^ 

Agenor {*Ay7]vcop). 1. Son of Poseidon and 
Jjihya, king of Phoenicia, twin-brother of Behis, 
and father of Cadnu^s, IMioenix, Cvlix, Thasus, 
Phincus, and according to some of Ktiropa also. 
Virgil (Jew. i. .‘Idll) calls Cartilage the city of 
Agenor, since Dido was descended from Agenor. 
—2. Son of .Jcsus, and fatlier of .\rgus Panoptes, 
king of Arg-os. — 3. Son and successor of Triopas, 
in the kingdom of Argo.?. Son of I'leuron and 
Xanthippe, and gramlMui of Aetoliis^-^5. Son of 
Pliegi'us, king of Pso])liis, in Arcadia. He and 
his brother Ib’onous slew Alemaeon, when he 
Wfmt<>d to gi\<; the celebrated necklace and {^plus 
of Ilarmonia to his s coiul wife Calirrhoe. [Phk- 
GErs.] The 'two brothers wore afterwiy'ds killed 
by Amphotorus and Aearnan, the sons of Alemaeon 
and (''ailirrlioe.— 6. Son of the Trojan Antenorundij. 
Tiieano, one of the hravest among the Trojans, 
•was wounded l>y Achilles, hut rescued hy Apollo. 

Agendndes CAy-r^vapldiis)^ a descendant of an 
Agenor, .such as Cadmus, Phineus, and P«Tseus. 

Agesander, a sculptor of llhodes, who, in con- 
junction witli Polydonis and Athenod(»rus, sculp- 
tured the group of Jiaocoon, one of the mo.st perfect 
specimens of art. 'J'lii.s celelmited group was dis- 
covered in the year 15()t*, near tlie baths of Titus 
on the Ksquiline bill : it is \h)\\ pre.served in the 
museum of tlie Vatican. The artiftts jirobably lived 
in the reign of Titus, and sculptured the grou[> 
expressly for that emperor. 

Agesilaus t’A^ijo-iAaus), kings of Sparta. 1. 
Son of Doryssus, reigned 44 years, and died about 
B. c. 88b'. He was eontemporary with the legis- 
lation of Lyeurgus. — 2. Son of Archidamus 1 L, 
Buccceded liis half-hrother Agis II., b. c. 8118, ex- 
cluding, on the ground of spurious birth, and by 
the int -rest of Ijysander,liis nephew liEtiTVCilinKs. 
From .'38b to 884 he carried on the war in Asia 
Minor with great sucee.s.s, and was preparing to ad- 
vance into the heart of tlie J\*r.sian empire, when he 
was summoned home to defend his country against 
Thebes, Corinth, and Argos, which liad b(*eii in- 
duced by Artaxerxes to take up arms against 
Sparta. Though full of disapjiointinent, beprom])tly 
oljeyod ; and in the couive of the same year (884), 
he "met and defeated at CoroiiGa in Hoeotia the 
allied fi)rces. During the next 4 years he regained 
for liis country much of its former supremacy, till 
at length the fatal battle of Leuctra, .‘371, over- 
threw for ever tlie power of Sparta, and gave the 
Bupremaey for a time to Thebes. For the next 
few years Sparta had almost to struggle for its 
existence amid dangers without and within, and it 
was chiefly owing to the skill, courage, and pre- 
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sence of mind of Agesilaus that she weathered 
the stonn. In 3b 1 he crossed with a body of 
Lacedaemonian mercenaries into Egypt, llere, 
after displaying much of his ancient skill, he 
died, while ])re])aiing for his voyage home, in the 
winter of 3b 1 — 3()0, after a life of above 5>0 
years and a reign of 38. His body was em- 
balmed in wax, and splendidly buried .at Sparta. 
In person Agesilaus was small, mean-looking-, and 
lame, on which last ground objf'ction had been 
niade to his accession, an oracle, cllriou^ly fulfilled, 
having warned Sparta of evils awaiting her under 
a ‘‘ lame soveremnty.” In his reign, indeed, her 
fall took plaee, but not through liiin, for he was 
one of tlie best citizens and generals that SparU 
ever had. 

Agesfpolis (*A77;frf,foX£s’), kings of f^parta. 1. 
Succeeded his iiitiicr l*an.saiiias, wliile yet a minor, 
in B. c. .384, and reigned 14 years. As soon 
as his minority ceased, he took an active ])art in 
the wars in whic*ti Spart.'i was tlieii engaged with 
the other states of Greece In 380 lie invaded 
Argolis with success ; in 385 he took tlie city 
of Maiitiiiea ; in 381 he tvent to the assist- 
ance of A«-anthns and A[)ollonia against the OImi- 
tljians, and died in .380 during tliis war in the 
peninsula ol Fallone. — 2. Son of Cle.ombrotus 
reigned one year ii. c. .37 1 3. Succeeded ('le(»- 
nienes in b. c. 220, but w.as soon deposed by bis 
eolleagne Lyeurgus : he afterwards took refuge with 
tlie liomaiis. 

Agetor {’Ay'f)rcop\ “ tlie leader,” a surname of 
Zens at Lucedaemou, of Apollo, and of Hermes, 
who conducts the souls of men to the lower world. 

Aggenus XTrblcus, a writer on t3ie science of 
the Agrimenson's, may [)erlia[)s have lived at the 
latter fiart of the 4 th century of our era. J I is works 
arc printed in Goe.^iiis, /»Vf Aiintriuc Anft*>trs. 

Aggrammes or Xandrames ( aaySpd/nTjs ), the 
ruler of the (iaiigaridae and F/a^ii in India, u hen 
Alexander iii\adi‘d India, b. n. 827. 

Agias {'Aytas), a Greek cjiie poet, erroneously 
called Augins, a native of Troezeii, floiirislu'd about 
u. c. 740, and was the author of a poem called 
(NdcTToi), i. e. the history of the return of 
the Achaean heroes from Troy. 

Aginnum (.l//ew), the chief town of the Xitio- 
brlges ill Gallia Aquitanica. 

Agis ('A 7 tv), kings of Sparta. 1. Son of Eurvs- 
theiies, the founder of the family of the A girlae.— 2. 
Son of Arehidumns II., reigned B.c. 427 — 888. lie 
took an active part in the Ikdopoiuiesian war, and 
in v.'ided Attica sevi ral times. While .-Meihiades 
was .at Sparta he was the guest of Agis, and is 
said to have seduced his wihr Tiinaea ; in con.se- 
qu nee of w'hich Leotycliides. the son of Agis, was 
excluded from the tlii-oiie as illegitimate.— 3. Son 
of Ai'cliidrniiiis III., reigned b. c. 888 — 8.30, .at- 
tmnpted to overthrow the Macedonian pow«T in 
Europe, while AlexandtT the Gnat w-as in Asia, 
but was defeated and killed in battle by Antipater 
in 380.-4. Son of Eudaniidas II., reigned b. c. 
244 — 240. He attempted to re-estahlish the in- 
stitutions of Lyeurgus. and to effect a thorough 
reform in the Spartan state ; but he was resisted 
by his colleague Leonidas II. and the wealthy, was 
thrown into prison, and was thrre put to death hy 
command of the ephors, along with liis mother 
Agrsistrata, and his grandmotiier Archiduniia. 

Agis, a Greek poet of Argos, a notorious flat- 
terer of Alexander the Great. 
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Aglala (’A7Aata), “ the bright one.” 1. One of 
the Charites or Graces.— 2. Wife of Charopus 
and mother of Nireus, who came from the island 
of Sirne against Troy. 

Aglaopheme. [Sikenks.] 

Agladplion. (’'Ay\a 0 (puv). 1. Painter of Tbasos, 
father and instructor of P(dy{|notus and Aristo- 
phon, lived about b. c. 500.— 2. Painter, lived 
about B. c. 4l?0, probably grandson of No. J. 

Aglaus (*AyA&(fs)^ a poor citizen of Psophis 
in Arcadi.a, whom the Delphic oracle declared liap- 
pier than Gyges king of Lydia, on account of his 
content(‘d disposition. Pausaniai|jplaces him in tlie 
time of Croesus. 

Agnodlce Ayuo^'iKrj^^ an Athenian maiden, w.as 
the first of her sex to learn midwifery, which a law 
at Athens forbade any woman to learn. Dn'ssed as 
a man, she obtained instruction from a physician 
named Ilierophiliis, and afterwards practised her art 
with success. Summoned before the Arc'opagns by 
the envy of the other practitioners, she was obliged 
to disclose her sex, and was not only acquitted, but 
obtained the repeal of the obnoxious law. 'J’his 
tale, thnngli often.repoated, does not. deserve much 
credit, as it rests on the autliority of llygiiius 
alone. » 

Agnonides (’Ayi'wj/iSqs), an Athenian dema- 
gogue, induced the Athenians to sentence l^hocion 
to dealli (b. c. 31 d), but was shortly afterwards 
put to death himself by the Athenians, 

Agoracritus (’AyopdE/uTov). a statuary of Parn.s, 
nourished b. c. 440 — 4-H, and was tlie favourite 
pu])il of Phidias, ilis greatest work w'as a statue 
of Aphrodite, which lie changed into a statue of* 
Nemesis, an^ sold it to tho people of Kiiamnus, 
hocause he was iiidiuiftint that the Athenians had 
given the preference to a statue by Alctnnencs, who 
was another distinguished pupil of Piiidi.is. 

Agoraea and Agoraeus (’Aqopata and ’A70- 
paios), epithets of s(‘veral divinities who Avere con- 
sidered us the proU'ctors of the assemblies of tlie 
people in theoyom, sucli as Zeus, Alheiui, Artemis, 
and Hermes. 

Agraei {^Aypaloi), a people of Aetolia on tbo 
Aclielons. 

Agraule (* Ay pauXr} and ’A7PUA77 : ’A7puAfiw’^, 
an Attic dennis of the tribe Ereclitlieis, named 
after Afiii.AUi-os, No. *2. 

Agraulos * (''A7pauA05, also *'A7Aaupos). 1. 
Daughter of Actaeus, first king of Athens, and 
Avife of Cecrops,— 2. Daughter of Ceerops and 
Agraulos, is an important personage in the legends 
of Attica, and tliere were three ditferent stories 
about her. 1. According to some Avrlters Athena 
gave Erichlhonius in a chest to Agraulos and her 
sister Ilerse, with the cominaiul not to open it ; 
blit unable to control thedr curiosity, they opened 
it, and thereupon were seized with madness at the 
sight of Kriclitiioniiis, and tlire\y themselves down 
from tho Acropolis. 2. According to Ovid {iMet. 
ii. 710) Agraulos and her sister survived opening 
the chest, but Agraulos was subsequently punished 
by being changed into a stone by Hermes, because 
she attempted to prevent the god frofn entering the 
house of Horse, when he had fallen in love with 
the latter, 3. I'lie third legend relates that Athens 
was (Mice involved in a long- protracted war, and that 
Agraulos threvv herself doAvn from the Acropolis 
because an oracle had declared that the Athenians 
would conquer if some one would sncrilicc himself 
lor his country. The Athenians in gratitude built 
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her a temple on the Acropolis, in which it became 
customary for the young Athenians, on receiving 
their first suit of armour, to take an oath that they 
would always rlifend their country to the last. 
One of the Attic (kmi (Agraule) derived its name 
from this heroine, and a festival and mysteries 
(At/rauliu) were celebrated at Athen.s in honour of 
luT. 

Agreu.? (’Aypeuy), a hunter, a surname of Pdn 
and Aristaeus. 

Agri Decumates, tithe binds, the mime giv’en 
by the Romans to a part of GLMinaiiy, Iv of the 
Rhine and N. of the Danube, whieli they took 
possession of Avhen the Germans retired eastward, 
and which tln;y gave to Gauls and subsequently 
to their own neterans on the payment of a tenth of 
the produce {decumu). 'J’owards the end of the 
first or tlie beginning of the second century after 
Christ, these lands were incorporated in the Itomaii 
empire. » 

Agricola, Cn. Julius, born June 13th, a. d. 
37, at Forum .Tulii {Fn-jiia in l*rov(‘jice was tlie 
SOM of Julius Graeelims, who was executed by (’a- 
liguln, and of Julia I’rocilla. Me i?‘eeivod a ean'fiil 
eilueation ; lie first served in liritain, a. d. bO, 
under Suetonius Paulinua ; Avas quaestor in Asia 
in C3 ; w.tsigovpruor of Aiiuitaiiia from 74 to 7<> ; 
and was consul iif 77, wlien he lagrothed liis 
daughter to the historian 'J’aeitus, and in tlie fol- 
lowing .^’car gave lier to him in marriage. In 
73 he reeeiv(‘d tho government of, Ibitain, whieli 
lie held 4br 7 years, during which time he sub- 
dued the whole of the couiilry witli the eveeptiori 
of the highlands of Caledonia, and by liis wi.se 
admiiii.stration introdneed among the inhabitants 
tb«‘ language and civilization of Rome. Hi’ was 
recalled in 35 through tlie jealousy of Domit'an, 
and on his return lived in retirement till liis death 
in 93, which according to some was ('ccasii-ned by 
poison, administered by nnliT of Domitian. His 
character is drawn in the brightest colours by his 
son-in-law Tacitus, whose Life of Agricola has come 
down to us. 

Agrigentum (*AKpa 7 as : * AKpayavr7uos^ Agri- 
gennmi> : (riiycuti), a town on llu' S. coast of Sicily, 
about 2^- miles from tho sea, between the livi-rs 
Aeragas {^Finnic <ii iS. and llypsas {Fiiiim' 

Drufjo), It was eelehrated for its wealth and 
populonsness, and till its destnietion by llie t'ar- 
ihaginiaiis (b. c. 405) was one of the mo.st splendid 
cities of the ancient world. It was the birthjilaee 
of Kmpedocles. It was founded by a Doric colony 
from Gola, about b. c. 579, was nmler the goi em- 
inent of the cruel tyrant Plialaris (^aboiit 500). 
and subsequently niuler that of Tlierou (-PmI — 
472), Ailiose praises ar * celebrated by Piiulnr. 
After its destruction by the Carthnginian.s, it was 
rebuilt by Tinioleon, but it never regained its 
former greatness. After undergoing many viei^-si- 
tiides it at Imigtli came into the jiouer ot the 
Romans (210), in whose hands it remained. 
There are still gigantic remains ol the ancient city, 
especially of the OlympiCuin, or teiiqile ot the 
Olympian Zens. 

Agrinfum {^*A')p\viov). a town in Aetolia, per- 
haps near the sources of the '1 liermissiis. 

Agrippa, first a praenomen.and afterwards a cog- 
nomen among the Romans, signifies a child pre- 
sented at its birth with its feet foremost. 

Agrippa, Herodes. 1. Called Agrippa the 
Great,” sou of Aristobulus and Berenice, and giniid- 
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Bon of Ilorod the Great. TTe was educated at Home 
with the future emperor Claudius, and Drusus the son 
of Tiberius. Having given offence to Tiberius he was 
thrown into prison ; but Caligula, on his accession 
(a. D. 37), set him at liberty, and gave him the 
tetrarchies of Abilene, Batanaea, Trachonitis, and 
Auranitis. On the death of Caligula (41), Agrippa, 
who was at the time in Home, assisted Claudius in 
gaining possession of the empire. As a reward for 
his services, Judaea and Samaria were annexed to 
his dominions. His government was mild and 
gentle, and he was exceedingly popular amongst the 
Jews. It was probably to increase his pojuilarity 
with the Jews tiiat he caused the nposthi .James to 
he beheaded, and Peter to be cast into prison 
(44). 'J'he rnanner of his deatif, which took 
place at Caesarea in the same year, is relftted 

xii. By his wife Cyprus he had a son 
Agrippa, .and three daughters, Berenice, i^I.'iri- 
anine, and Drusill.a.— *2. Son of Agrippa L, Avas 
educated at the court of Claudius, and at the time 
of his father’s death was 17 years old. Claudius 
kept him at Home, and sent Cuspius Fadus as pro- 
curator of the kingdom, Avhieh thus again became 
a Roman province. On the death of Heroih's, 
king of Chalcis (43), his little principality was 
given to Agrijipa, who subsetpientlj’* ivceivivl an 
accession of territory. Before the onthreak of the | 
war with the Homans, Agrippa .attempted in^vain 
to dissuade the Jews from rebelling. Ke sided 
with the Homans in the Avar ; .and after the ca|)- 
ture of Jerusalem, ho Avent Avith liis sistef Berenice 
to Rome, and died in the 7t)th 3 ’ear of his age, 
A._n. 100. It Avas hef*>re this Agrippa that tlie 
ppostle Paul made his defence, A. i). (it) (Arts xxv. 
XKvi.). 

Agrippa, M. Vipsanius, born in b. c. 03, of 
an obscure family, studied Avith young Octaviu 
(afterwards the eiiijKM'or Augustus) at Apol'onia 
in Jllviia ; and upon the iminler of Caesji 
44, was one of the friends of (Jetavius, Avho ad- 
vised him to proceed jnnnediateU’- to Rome. In 
the civil wars Avhicli f llowed, .and Avhich ter- 
minated in giving Augustus the sovereignty* of the 
Roman world, Ayrippa took an active part ; and 
his military abilities, combined with his prompti- 
tude and energy, contributed greatly to that n'sult. 
In 41 Agrippa, who Avas then praetor, commanded 
part of the forces of Augustus in the Pcrusiiiian 
war. In 3«{ he obtained great successes in Gaul 
and Genn.anyr ; in 37 he Avas consul ; and in 
36 he defeated Sex. Pompey by sea. In 33 he 
w.as .aedile, and in this office expended immense 
sums of money upon great public works. He re- 
stor<‘d old aqueducts, constructed a new one, to 
which he gave the name of the Julian, in honour 
of Augustus, and also erected .sevenil public 
buildings. In 31 he comniaiided the fleet of Au- 
gustus at the battle of Actiinn ; AV.as consul a 
second time in 23, ami a third time in 27, when 
he built the Pantheon. In 21 he married Juli.a, 
daughterof Augustus. He had been marred twice 
before, first to Ponifionia, daughter of T. Poin- 
ponius Atticus, and next to l^Iarcell.o, niece of Au- 
gustus. He continued to bo employed in various 
military commands in Gaul, Sf>ain, .Syria, and 
Paimonia, till his death in B. c. 12. By his first 
wife Pomponia, Agrippa h.ad Vipsania, married to 
Tiberius, the successor of Augustus ; and by his 
third wife, Juli.a, he had 2 daughters, Julia, mar- 
ried to L. Aemilius Paulus, and Agrippina, married 
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to Gennanicus, and 3 sons, Cains Caesar, Lucius 
Caesjir [Caesau], and Agrippa Postiimus, Avho 
was banished by Augustus to the island of Planasia, 
and was put to dealli by Tiberius at his accession, 
A. D. 14. 

Ag^ppixia. 1. Daughter of M. Vips.anius 
Agrippa and of Julia, the daughter of Augustus, 
married Gennanicus, by Avhom she had nine chil- 
dren, among Avhom Avas the emperor Caliguka, and 
Agrippina, the mother of Ner(». She was distin- 
guished for her virtues and heroism, and shared Jill 
the d.angers of her husband’s campaigns. On his 
death in a. d. she returned to Italy ; but the 
favour Avith Avhich she was received by the people 
increased the hatred and jealousy Avhich 'J'iherius 
and his mother Livia liad long entertained toAvards 
her. Forsoino years Tiberius disguised his hatred, 
but at length under the pretext that she Avas form- 
ing ambitious pl.ans, he banished her to the island 
of Paiidat.aria (a. d. 30), where she died 3 
years afterwuids, a. i>. 3.3. probably by voluntary 
starvation.— 2. Daughter of (icrmanicns and Agrip- 
pina [No. l.J, and mother of the emperor Nero, 
Avas horn at Oppiilum Hliioniin, afterwards lalled 
in honour of her Colonia Agrij){)ina, now (J(u'o(/i/e. 
Sfie was beautiful and inti'lIiL’eiit, but licentious, 
t;rucl, and ambitious. Slui Avas first married to 
('ll. Domitiiis .•Mienobarbiis (a. d. 23), bv wiiom 
she had a son, aftei Avards the empi'rof Nero ; next 
to Crispus Passienus ; jind thirdly to the emperor 
Claudius (4J)), although she Avas his iiieee. In 
oO, she prevailed upon Claudius to adopt her 
son, to the prejudice of his own son Britaniiiciis ; 
and in order to secure the succe^ion for licr 
son, she poisoned the emperor in .')4. Cpon 
tlui accession of her son ^cro, who Avas tlien 
only 17 years of age, she governed lh(‘ Homan 
empire for a few years in his name. The young 
j em]»eror soon bec.inio tired of the .ascendenev* of 
' his mother, and aflt*r making* several attempts to 
shake olf her jinthorit\*, he caused her to bu asstis- 
sinated in JD. 

Agrippinenses. [Colonia Aorippina.] 

Agrlus {^Aypios)^ son of I'firthaon and Miiryte, 
and lu’other of (Jcriens, king of Calydon in .Actolia ; 
his six sons deprivi-d Geiieus of his kingdom, and 
gave it to their father ; hut Agrius and his sons 
were afterwards slain by Diouicdes, llio grandson 
of Ocneiis, 

Agroecius or AgroetlUS, a Homan gramma- 
rian, probably* lived in the .5th century after (.'liri^t, 
and wiote .an ext.'uit work J)c Orlhotfnipliia d l)lf- 
/nrntia Si>rmntn's^ Avhich is printed in I’utschius, 
(irammalioir Latinac Audores ..D/fiVyyi, pp. 22(j6 

• — 227.5. 

Agron (^Aypuv). 1. Son of Ninus, the first 01 
the livdiaii dynasty of the lIenicnda(‘.T“2. Son 
of Pleuratiis, king of Illyria, died li. c. 231, and 
AVjis succeeded by his Avife Teniti, though he left a 
son Pinnes or Pinticns by his first wile, Triteuta, 
whom he h.ad divorced. 

Agr5tera ('Ayportpa)^ the huntress, a surn.ame 
of Artemis. ^ There Av.as a festival celebrated to 
her honour at Athens under this name. (Sec Did. 
of Antup') 

Agryle. [Agraule.] 

Agyieus (’Ayuieny), a surname of Apollo, as the 
protector of the streets and public pl.aces. 

Agylla (’'A7uAAa), the ancient Greek name of 
the Etruscan town of Caere. 

Agyrlum i^hyipKov *. ’A 7 uptparos, Agyrinensis ; 
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S. Filipo d'Arffiro), a town in Sicily on the Cya- 
niosorus, N. W. of Centuripae and E. of Knna, 
the birth-place of the historian Diodorus. 

AgyrrMns (^p^yvpfuos), an Athenian, after bcin^ 
in prison many years for embezzlement of public 
money, obtained about B. c. 395 the restoration of 
the Theoricon, and also tripled tht* pay for attmid- 
ing the assembly : hence he became so popular, that 
he was appointed general in 389. 

Ahala, Servillus, the name of several distin- 
guislicd Romans, who held various high ofiices in 
the state from b. c. 478 to 312. Of these the best 
known is C. Servilius Ahala, magister equitiini in 
439 to the dictator L. Cincinnatus, when he slew 
Sr. Maelius in the forum, because he refused 
to appear before the dictator. Ahala was after- 
wards brought to trial, and only escaped con- 
demnation by a voluntary exile. 

Aharna, a town in Etruria, N. E. of Volsinii. 

Ahenbbarbus, Bomitlus, the name of a distin- 
guished Roman family. They are said to ha^c 
obtained the surname of Alnundjarbus, i. o. “'Ri’azen- 
J3eard” or Red-Beard,” because the Dioscuri an- 
nounced to one of their ancestors the victory of the 
Romans over the Latins at lake Regillus (b. c. 
49G), and, to confirm the tnith of what they said, 
stroked his black liair and beard, which imme- 
diately became red.— 1. Cn., pl<‘boian aedile B. c. 
19(), praetor 194, {ind consul 192, when he fought 
against the Boii.— 2. Cn., son of No. 1, eonsnl 
.suth'Ctns in 182. —3. Cn., son of No. 2, consul 
122, conquered the Allohroges in Gaul, in 121, at 
the conjluence of the Sulga and Rhodanus. J-le 
w’.'is censor in 115 with Gaocilius iMetellus. Tlie' 
Via I)oinitia*in Gaul was made by him.— 4. Cn., 
son of No. 3, tribune of the plelis 104, brought 
forward the law {Lex Domith)^ by which tlie 
election of the ])riests was transferred from the col- 
legia to the j^eople. Tlie people afterwards elected 
him Pontil'ex jNIaximns out of gratitude. He was 
consul ill .9(), and censor in 92, with Licinius 
Crassus, the orator. In his censorship he and his 
colleague shut up the schools of the Latin rhetori- 
cians : but otherwise their censorsliip was marked 
by their violent disputes.- 5. L., brother of No, 
4, praetor in Sicily, pwobably in 98, ami consul in 
94, belonged to the party of Sulla, and was nuir- 
d('i’ed at Rome in 82, by order of the young<T 
Marius.— 6, Cn., .son of No. 4, married Cornelia, 
daughter-of L. Cinna, consul in 87* and joined the 
Marian party. He was proscribeil by Sulla in 82, 
and lied to Africa, where he was defeated and 
killed by Cn, Ponipey in 81.-7. L., son of No. 
4, married Porcia, the sister of M. Cato, and was 
a stanch and courageous supjiorter of the aristocra- 
tical party. He was aedile in 81, praetor in 58, 
and consul in 54, On the breaking out of the 
civil wat in 49 ho threw himself into Corfininin, 
but was compi'lled by his own troops to surrender 
to Cae.sar. lie next went to Massilia, and, after 
the surrender of that town, repaired to Ponipey in 
Greece: he fell in the battle of Pharsalia (48). 
where he commanded the left wing, and, according 
to Cicero's ass(‘rtion in the second Philippic, by the 
hand of Antony.— 8 . Cn., son of No. 7, was taken 
with his father at Corfinium (49), w'as present at 
the battle of Pharsalia (48), and returned to Italy 
in 48, wdien he w'as pardoned by Caesar. After 
Caesar's death in 44, he commanded the republican 
fleet in the Ionian sea. He afterwards became 
reconciled to Antony, whom he accompanied in liis 
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campaip against the Partliians in 38. He was 
con.siil in 32, and disserted to Augustus shortly be- 
fore the battle of Actiuin.— 9. L., son of No. 8, 
married Antonia, the daughter ol Antony by Oc- 
tavia ; w’as aedile in 22, and consul in 18; and 
after his consulship, commanded the Roman army 
in Germanv and crossed the Ell)e. He died a. d. 
25.-10. Cn., son of No. 9, consul a. d. 32, mar- 
ried Agrippina, daughter of Gennanicus, and was 
father of the emperor Nero. [Agrippina.] 

Ajax (Afar). 1. Son of Telamon, king of Sa- 
lamis, by Periboea or Eriboea, and urambson of 
Aeacus. Homer calls him Ajax the Telainonian, 
Ajax the Great, or simply Ajax, wdiereas the otlu‘r 
Ajax, .son of Oi’leiis, is aUvays distinunishrd tVoni 
the former by» some epithet. He sailed against 
Troy if>» 12 ships, and is represented in the Iliad 
as second only to Achilles in bravery, and as the 
hero most worthy, in tlie absence of Achilles, to 
contend with Hector. In tV contest for the ar- 
mour of Achilles, he was coiuiucred by Ulysses, 
and this, says Homer, was tlie cause of his death. 
(Od. xi. 541, .seq. ) Homer gives no further par- 
ticulars respecting his death ; but litter poets relate 
tliat his defeat by Ulysses threw him into an awliil 
state of madness ; that he rushed from his tout and 
slaughtere4 Vie sheep of the Greek army, fancying 
they were his enemies ; and that at length he* put 
! an end to his own life. From his blood tliere 
I sprailg qp a purple flnw’er bearing tin* letters al on 
its leaves, which w'ere at once the initials of his 
name an^expressive of a sigh. Homer does not 
mention his mistres^TKOMK.^i.sA. Ajax W’ns wor- 
.shippod ill Snlauiis, and was lionourcd with a fc.s- 
tivjil {AlaurtTa). He was al.so wor.sliipped tit 
Athens, and one of the Attic trllx's was 

called after him.— 2. Son of Oileus, king of the 
Locrians, also called the lesser Ajax, sailed against 
9'roy in 40 sliips. He is described as small of 
stature, and wears a linen cuirass (AiP0(^ccp7j| ), but 
is brave and intrepid, skilled in throwing the spear, 
and. next to Achilles, the most swift footi'd among 
the Greeks. On his return from Troy his vessel was 
wrecked on the Whirling Rocks (Pupal TrcVpai) ; 
he himself got safe upon a rock through the as- 
sistance of Poseidon ; but as he boasted that he 
w’ould escape in defiance of the immortals, Poseidon 
split the rock with hi.s trident, and Ajax was swal- 
lowed up by the sea. This is the account of Homer, 
but his death is related somewhat dillerciitly by 
Virgil and other writers, who also tell ns that the 
anger of Athena w'as cxcIumI against liim, hecaiise.on 
the night of tlie rapture of 'I’roy, he violated Cas- 
.saiidra in the temple of the goddess, wIkmt she had 
taken rel’ugo. The Opimtiaii Locrians worshipped 
Ajax as their national hern. 

Aides {'At5vs). [Hades.] 

Aidoneus (’AtSeoveus). 1. A lengthened fonn 
of A‘idrs. [Hadks.]— 2. A mythical king of the 
Molossians in Epirus, liushaml of Persephone, and 
father of Core. When 'rh(‘seu3 ami Piritiioiis at- 
tempted to (Virry olf Core, Aidoneus had Pirithous 
killed by Cerberus, and kept 'rhesems in captivity 
till he was released by Ilercules. 

Aius Locutius or Loquens, a Roman divinity. 
A short time before the Gauls took Rome (b. c. 
3.90) a voice was heard at Rome in the Via nova, 
during the silepcc of night, announcing that the 
Gauls were approaching. No attention was at the 
time paid to the warning, but the Romans after- 
wards erected on the spot where the voice had been 
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heard, an altar with a sacred enclosure around it, 
to Aiii.s Locutius, or the “ Announcing Speaker/'’ 
Al^banda (ii ^A\d§avSa or rd *A\d§aif^a : 
*AXaSav5€v^ or *AAd^a»'5os; Ar(tfHf(sar\ an inland 
town of Carifi, near the Marsyas, to the S. of tfje 
Maeander, was situated between two hills : it was 
a prosperous place, but one of the most cfurupt 
and liixMirious towns in Asia Minor. Under the 
Homans it was the seat of a eonventns juridiens. 

Alabon i^Aka^dv), a river and town in x^icily, 
N. of Svraenso. 

Alagonia (*AA.a7ovia), a town of tlie Eleuthcro- 
Laconians on the frontiers of Messenia. 

Alalcomenad (’AAaA/co/ie^'at : ^A\a\Ko/j.€vatos^ 
'AKaKKo^evifvs). 1 . (S?iiinan\ an ancient town 
of Boeotia, E. of CoronCa, with ‘a temple of 
Athene, who is said to have been born *111 the 
tow'n, and who was hence cjilled Alalcdmrticix 
(’AAaAKo/xfX'p'/s, I'Sos). The name of the town 
was derived eitln'r fi«m Alalcomenia, a daughter 
of Ogyg('s, or from the Jto(‘otian liero Alalcoineiu's. 
<— 2 . A town in Ithaca, or in the island Asteria, 
between Ithaca and Cophallenia. 

Alalia. [AtniiiA.] 

Alani (’AAai'oi, *A\aueoi', i. c. 7«o?/;,7«/wcer.s*, j 
from the Sarmati.ui word a/a), a great Asiatic | 
people, included under the general ifafie of Scy- 
thians, but probably a branch of the Massagetae. 
They were a nation of warlike horsemen, "j'liey 
are first found alunit the E. part of the (iiucasus, { 
in the country called Albania, which appears to he j 
only another form of the same name. In*the reign I 
of Vespasian they made incurtions into Media and 
Armenia ; and at a later time they pressed into 
Enropo, as far as the hanks of the Imwer l)anii!)C, 
where, towards the e»id of the fith eentnry, they 
were routed hy the 1 1 tins, wlio then compelled them 
to become their allies. In a. d. 40(i, some of the 
Alani tO(dv part Avith the Vandals in their irruption 
into Gaul and S{)ain, wliero tiiey gradually disap- 
pear from history. 

Alaricus, in German Al~rir^ /. e. “All-rich/* 
elected king of the Visigoths in A. i). /did, had 
previously commanded the Gt»tliic auxiliaries of 
Theodosius, lie twice invaded Italy, first in a. i). 
402 — 4()d, Avlien he was defeated bv Siilieho at 
tlie battle of I’ollentia, and a second time in 40d — 
410 ; in his second invasion he took and plundered 
Home, 24th of Auei^st, 410. II''. died shorilv 

afterwards at Consentia in Jlruttiuin, while pn- 
pariiiir to invade Sieilv. 

Alastor (’AAdo-Tcop^. 1 . A surname of Zens 
as the avenger of evil, and also in general any 
deity who avenges* wicked deeds.— 2. Lycian, 
and companion of Sarpedon, .slain liy Uly.sses. 

Alba Silvius, one of the mythicai kings of Alba, 
sou of Latinus, reigned 3.0 years. 

Alba. 1 . (J/y/a), a town of the B;istitnni in 
Spain.— 2 . (A/ra/ma), a town of the Bardnli in 
Spain.— 3. Augusta (A ?///>’, nr. Durance), a 
town of tlie Klicoci in G.illia Narbonensis.— i. 
FUeentia or Fucentis (Allien.ses: A//ya or yl//A'), 
a town of the Marsi, and subsefjnently a Hoin:m 
colony, was situated on a lofty rock near the lake 
Euoimis. It was a strong fortress, and was used 
by the Romans as a state prison.— 5. Longa 
(Alhunt), the most ancient town in Jiatinni, is said 
to have been budt by Ascanims,* ami to have 
found'd Home. It was called Eong.a, from its 
litretching in a long line down the A I ban 
Mount towards the Alban Lake, perhaps near the 
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modern convent of Palazzofo. It \vfts destroyed 
by Tillius llostiliiis, and was never rebuilt: its 
inhabitants were removed to Rome. At. a later 
time the surroimding country, which was highly’’ 
cultivated and covered with'viriev’ards, was studded 
■with the splendid villas of the Roman aristocracy 
and emperors (Pompey’s, Domitiaii’s, &c.), each 
of which was called Alhdnnm^ and out of which a 
new town at lengtii grew, also called Albanum 
{A1huno\ on the Appiai^ road, ruins of which are 
extant.— Pompeia { Albi'iises Pompeiani : A//>a), 
a town in Liguria, founded by Scijiio Africanus 1., 
and colonizi-d by' Pompeiiis Magnus, the birth- 
place of the emjieror Pertiiia.v. 

Albania ( ’AA&ttj/ia : ’ AKSauoi^AJbdni ; Schinenn 
and part <if l)<ifiln'sf(in, in the S.E. part of 
a country of Asia on the W. side of the (.’aspian, 
extending from the livers Cyrus and Araxes on 
tlio S. to M. Ceraiinins (the E. part of the Ikm- 
casus) on the N., and bounded on the W. hyr 
Ilie ria. It was a fertile })!ain,. abounding in pasture 
i and vineyards ; but tin* inhabitants were fierce and 
warlike. They w'ere a Scythian trilu'? probably a 
branch of the i\I;issaget:ie, and identical with the 
At.A.Ni. The Romans hrst became aciiuainted with 
tlfein at tlie time of the Mitliridalic war, when 
they I'licountered Ponrpey with a large army. 
Albanum. [Ai.ua, No. 

Albanus Lacus (Aa//o <// AUxtnn)^ a small l.ake 
about o miles in eirciimferenee. \V". of the .Mons 
Allianiis between Bovillae and Alha Longa, is the 
crater of an extinct volcano, and is many hundred 
feet deep. The emissariiini which the Romans 
'bon d through the solid rock during tin; siege of, 
Veii, ill order to carry oil’ the superfluous water of 
tlie lake, i.s extant at the present day'. 

Albanus Mons (.l/o/7e Giro ov A I hatny)^ W’a«, 
in its narrower .sioiiilication, the mountain in La- 
tinm on whose ib'clivitv the town of Alia Lon^a 
w.'is situated. It was the sacred mountain of the 
Uatin.s, on which tlu* relioioiis fe.stivals of the 
Latin L' ague were celelirated (/'Vrme 
and on its highest summit was the t"m])le of .lupi- 
ter Latiaris, to which tlie Homan gi'iierals a.sconded 
in triumph, \\ hen this honour was denii'd tliem in 
Rome. 'I'he Mons AHauns in its wider siyiiilica- 
tion ineluded tlie Mons Ai.niDL’s and the moun- 
tains about TuM’ulum. 

j Albi Montes, a lo;tv range of inonntaina in the 
of Crete, 31)0 stadia in lengtli, covered with 
snow the greatiT part of the yi'ar. 

Albici (’AA^ioncoi, ’AASifis), a warlike Gallic 
people, inhabiting the mountains north of Massilia. 
Albingaunum. [ A i.ni cm I nu a u n v .m . ] 

AJbinovanus, C. Pedo, a friend of Ovid, who 
addres.ses to him one of his I'lpisth's from Pontus 
(iv. 10). Three Latin ehgies are attributed to 
Alhinovanus, printed bv AVernsdorf, in his Poibui 
Lnli/ti Altnorrs^ v<d. iii. iv., and by AIeinecko,(^neil- 
liiilairg, lOD). 

Albinovanus, P. Tullius, belonged to the Ma- 
rian party, wa.s ])roscrihed in li. i;. 37, but was 
pardoned by Sulla in 31, in conse(|iienco of his put- 
ting to death m.iuy of the officers of Norbanus, 
whom he laid invited to a han(|uet at Arlminum. 

Albinus or 'Albus, Postumius, the name of a 
patrician family at Rome, many of the ineinliers of 
wliieh hold the liighest oilice.s of the state from tins 
commencement of the ri'pnblicto its dowiifal.— L 
A., surnamed liqiillcnsis^ dictator li. c. 4f)3, when 
he coiiiiud-ed the Latins in the great battle near 
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Iflke Regillus, and consul 496, in which year some 
of the annals placed the battle.— 2. Sp., consul 
4()6, and aiiHnn})er of the first dcccmviratc 451.— 

3. Sp., consul 344, and again 321. In the latter 
year lie inarched against the Sarnnites, hut was de- 
feated near Caudium, and obliged to surrender with 
liis whole army, who were s(*??t under the yoke. 
The senate, on the advice of Albiiius, refused to 
ratify the peace which he had made with the Sani- 
uites, and resolved that all persons who had sworn 
to the peace should he given up to the Samnit(*s, 
hut tlu'v refused to aeeept them. — 4. L., consul 
234, and again 229. In 216 he was {iraetor, and 
was killed in battle hy the Boii.— 5. Sp., consul 
in 196, when the senatusconsiiltiini was passed, 
whieli is extant, for sup))ressing the worship of 
Ijiicehiis in Koine. He died in 179.-6. A., con- 
sul 130, when he fought against the Ligurians, and 
censor 174. He was siihsefiuently engaged in 
many public niishions. Jn\ Y calls him Luseus, from 
which it would seem that lie was blind of one eye. 
—7. L., ])raetor Ih'O, in Further Spain, where lie 
remained two years, and compiered tlie Vaccaei and 
Lusitani. He was consul in 1/3, and afterwards 
ser\(‘d iiinh'r Acmilius Paiilus in ^Macedonia in 
] 63. — 8. A., consul 1 5 1 ,aeeompanicd L. Mummlifti 
into (Jreece in 146. He was well uc<iuaiiited with 
(ireek literature, and wrote in that language a poem 
and a Konian history, which is censured by Poly- 
bius.— 9. Sp., consul 110, carried on war auainst 
.Jiigiirtha, in Xumidia, hut elVected nothing. When 
Albinus departed from Africa, ho left liis bnulier 
Aulus in command, who was defeated by .Tugurtlia. 
lH'purius was condcniiKul by the Mamilia Lex, as 
guilty of treasonahle practices with Jumirtha.— 10. 
A., consul n. c. 99, with M. Antonins, is said hy 
Cicero to liUNe been a good speaker. 

Albinus (’AAfehVos), a Platonic philosopher, 
lived at Smyrna in the 2nd century after Clirist, 
and wrote an 1 niroiluciiun to the DUdnijuva of I 'lato^ 
wliich contains liardly any thing of nnporiance, — 
ildUhiiL'^. In tile first edition of Fahncius's liihL 
(Intcc. vol. ii., and prefixed to Llwairs.edition of 
ihio-e diah^gues of Plato, Oxon. 1771 ; and to 
FiM'lu‘r‘s four dialogues of Plato, Lips. 1733. 

Albinus, Clodius, naIiom* foil name was Dec/iuns 
C'o'/uis Cciomus Siptiuiius AllunKs^ was born at 
Adrunietum in Africa, 'flie emperor (’oininodus 
niadi' him g overnor of (.Jaiil and afterwards (d 
Ihiuiin, wliere be w.\s on tin; deaili of C’ommodus 
ill A. 1). 1.92. In order to .secure the neutrality of 
Alliimi.s, Sepiimius lSe\erus made him Caesar; but 
after Sevenis Inul defeated his rivali*, he turned his 
arms against Alhinus. A great battle was fought 
Ix'tween them at liiigdiiniini ( Lyons), in ( iaiil, the 
L'Uli of Fehrnaiy, 197, in wliicli Albinus was de- 
feat(‘d and killed. 

AlWon or Alebion (’AA^/ter, ’AAt^/wi/), son of 
Po.seidon and brother of Dereymis or Kei’uion, 
with whom lie attacked Hercules, when he j)assed 
througli their country (lagiiria) with the oxen of 
Ciu’von. They were slain bv Hercules. 

Albion, another name of hiiiTANNi V, the ichitc 
Innd, from il.s white dills ojiposite the coast of 
Caul. 

Albls one of the great riveffi in (jormany, 

the most easterly which tlie Homans liccaine ac- 
tpiainted with, rises according to T'lcitiis in the 
country of the Ilerinnmlnri. '.^ic Homans reached 
the Llbe for tlie Hrst time in li. c. 9 under Hrusus, 
iuid crossed it for the lirst time in n. c. 3 under 
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Domitius Ahenobarbii.s. 'J'he last Roman general 
who saw the Elbe was Tiberius in a. n. 5. 

Albium Ingaunum or Albingaunum (At- 
6ew//o), a tow'n of the Iiigauni on the coast of Li- 
guria, and a miiTricipium. 

Albium Intemelium nr Albintemelmm ( Vw- 
a town of the Intemelii on the coast of 
Liguria, and a miinicipinm. 

T. Albucius or Albutius, studied at Athens, 
and belonged to the Epicurean st et ; bo was well 
acquainted with flreek literature, but Mas satirized 
by Liicilius on account of his aUectiiig on every 
occasion the Greek language, and plnloso])!)y. He 
was praetor in Sardinia in n. c. 105 ; and in 103 
\va.s accii.s«*dof rep(;tiiridao bj'^ (\ Julius Caesar, and 
condonuied. I'fti retired to Athens and pursuv d 
the study -of philosophy. 

Albula, an ancient name of the river Tuber. 
Albulae Ac[uae [ALnrNKA.l 
Albunea or Albuna, a qinnilietic nymph or 
Sybil, to whom a grove xva.s con.'>eorated in tlm 
noiglibonrhood of Tibiir (Tivoli), with a fountain 
and a temple. This fonntajn tvas tlie largest of 
tin; Alhulae mimie, still called ^Artpn; Alhtdr^ 
.snlplmrooii.s springs at 'Fibur, which 6ow' into the 
Anio. Near it was the oracle of Fannus Fali- 
diciis. Til"? .^‘inple is still extant fit Ti\oli. 

Alburnus Mons, a mnuut.'iin in Lucania, co- 
venxl^vvitli wood, behind Paesttim. 

Alcaeus (’AA/t-a?ov), son of Perseus and Andro- 
meda, and father of Anijiliitryon and Anaxo, 

AlcaeUfU. 1. Of Mytilene in Leslios, the earliest 
' of the Aeolian lyric fioets, began to lloiirisli about 
n. c. (ill. In the Mar between tlie Atheniaii>. and 
.Mylilenaeams f«»r tin* posse-s-sion of SiuCiim ( n. 
6()(i) lie incurred the disgrace of leaving hi.s arms 
on the held of liattlo ; tlie.'se ann.s Merc liimg up 
as a trophy by tlie Athenians in the temple of 
Pallas at Sigeuin. Alcaeus took an active part in 
tin* struggles betwt'i'ii the iioliles and people of 
Mytilene; he belonged liy birtli to the nobles and 
MMs driven into exile with iiis brother Aiuimeni- 
das, when the popular pai ty got the upper hand. 
He attempti'd by force i>f anus to regain his 
country ; but all bis atlcmiits were fru.strati'd by 
l^iTi’vi rs, mIio bad been eboseii by the penph; 
Aesymnetes or dictator for tlu* purpose of resisting 
him and the other e\jles. Alcaeus and his brother 
afteiMvards trn\elled into various cmmtrie.s : the 
time (»f his de.-ilh i.s uncertain, iragmeiits of 

his poems M'hich remain, :iiid tlie excelieiit imita- 
tions of Horace, enable ns to uiuh'iNtand sometliiiig 
of tlielr cliaraeter. 'I'lio.st* M'liicli liave nreiNcd the 
highest praise are liis Muirlike oih's, in Mliich lie 
tried to roime tlie spirits of the in>l)les, the Alcori 
nti/Ktns Camriior of Horace' {('iirn/. iv. 9. 7). In 
others he deserihed the hardships of exile, and his 
pi'l'ils by se;i ?i(tvis, dura f/i/at’ nitdo^ dm a 

Mfi\ llor. C'trni. ii. 13. 27). Alcaeus is said to 
lia\e inventeil the Mell-kiioMii Alcaic metre. — 
h'diiloiia. Hy !)latthiae, Alcaoi Mptd* mn i nlupniw^ 
Lips. 1327 ; and hy Bergk, in rwtae Lyrn'i (traea^ 
Lips. 1343.— 2. A comic poet at Athens, llourishcd 
about H. c. .333, and exhibiti'd pia\s of that mixed 
comedy, xvhich fanned tin' transition betu-ecn the 
old and the middi* — 3. Of .Ale.sseno, the author of 
22 epigrams in the Greek anthology, written be- 
tween n. r. 219 and 19(>. 

. Alcamcucs (^A\KajLi(i'r]s). 1. Son of TeleeUi.s, 
king of Sparta, from it. c. 779 to 742.-2. A sta- 
liuiry of Athciis flom-islied from B. c. 444 to 4U0 
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and Avas the most famous of the pupils of Phidias. 

Ilis greatest work was a statue of Aphrodite. 

Aloander A\Kavbpos)^ a young Spartan, who 
thrust out one of the eyes of Lycurgus, when his 
fellow-citizens were discontented with the laws he 
proposed. Lycurgns pardoned the outrage, and 
thus converted Alcander into one of his warmest 
friends. 

Alc&thSe or Alcltlioa (’A\Ka0dri or ’A\Ki0dTj), 
daughter of Minyas, refused with her sisters Lcu- 
cippe and Arsippe to join in the worship of Diony- 
sus when it was introduced into Ilocotia, and were 
accordingly changed by the god into bats, and their 
work into vines. See Did. of Ant. art. Agrionia. 

Alc&tllSus (*AAK-d0oor). 1. Son of Pelops and 
Hippodamia, broth(‘r of Atreus ar>d Thyestes, ob- 
tained as his wife Euacchme, the daughtt^r of Me- 
garcus, by slaying the Cithatironian lion, and suc- 
ceeded his father in-law as king of Megai-a. He 
restored the walls of JVfegara,in which work he was 
assisted by Apollo. The stone upon which the 
god used to place his lyre while he was at work, 
was believed, even in late times, to give forth a 
sound, when* struck, similar to that of a lyre (Ov. 
Md. viii. lo).— 2. Son of Aesyctes and husband 
of Ilippodainia, the daughter of Auchises and 
sister of Aeneas, was one of tlie \jr^,vest of the 
Trojan leaders in the war of Troy, and was slain 
by Idomeneus. 

Alcestis or Alceste CAhK-na-rts or 
daughter of Delias an<l Anaxibia, wife of Admetus, 
died in place of her husband. [AnMEgfus.] 

AlcStas (*AAK^Tas), two kings of Epirus. L 
Son of Tharypus, Avas expelled from his kirjgdomr 
and was restored by the elder Dionysius of Sym- 
• cuse. He was the all}* of the Athenians in B. c. 
373.-2. Son of Ary ni has, and grandson of Al- 
cetas L, reigned n c. 3J3— 30.3, and was put to 
death by his subjects. 

Alcetas. 1. King of Macedonia, reigned 2.9 
years, and was father of Aiuyntas I.— 2. Brother 
of Perdiccas and son of Orontes, was one of Alex- 
ander’s generals. On the death of Alexander, he 
espoiised his brother’s party, and upon the murder 
of the latter in Egypt in 321, he joined Eumenes. 
lie killed himself .'it Terinessus in Pisidia in 320, 
to avoid falling into the hands of Antigonus. 

Alclblades (*AA»ci§id5T}s), son of Clinias and 
Dinomache, was bom at At'hens about u. c. 450, 
and on-the death of his father in 447, was brought 
up by his relation Pericles. He possessed a beau- 
tiful person, transcciSdont abilities, and great 
wealth, which received a large accession through 
his marriage with nippiiicte, the daughter of Ilip- 
ponicus. 11 is youth was disgraced by his amour.s 
and debaucheries, and Socrates, who saw his vast 
capabilities, attempted to win him to the paths of 
virtue, but in vain. Their intimacy was strength- 
ened by mutual services. At the battle of Potidaca 
(b. c. 432) his life was saved by ISocrates, and at 
that of Deliuin (424) he saved the life of Socrates. 
He did not take much part in public affairs till 
after the death of Cleon (422), but he then became 
one of the leading politicians, and the head of the 
war party in opposition to Nicias. Enraged at the 
affront put upon him by the L.acedaemonians, 
w'ho bad not chosen to employ his intervention 
in the negotiations which ended in the peace of 
421, and had preferred Nichis to him, he induced 
the Athenians to form an alliance with Argos, 
Mantin^, and Elis, and to attack the allies of 
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Sparta. In 415 he w.a8 foremost among the advo- 
cates of the Sicilian expedition, which he believed 
would be a step towards the conquest of Italy, Car- 
thage, and Peloponnesus. While the preparations for 
the expedition were going on, there occurred the 
mysterious mutilation of the Hermes-busts, which 
the popular fears connected in some unaccountable 
manner with an attempt to overthrow the Athenian 
constitution. Alcibiades was charged with being 
the ringleader in this attempt. He had been al- 
rctady appointed along Avith Nicias and Lainacbus 
as commander of the expedition to Sicily, and he 
now demanded an investigation before he set sail. 
This, hoAvever, his enemies would not grant ; as 
they hoped to increase the popular odium against 
him ill his .absence. He was therefore obliged to 
depart for Sicily ; but he had not been there long, 
before he Avas recalled to stand his trial. On his 
return homcw.ards, he managed to escape at Thurii, 
and thence proceeded to Spart.a, whore' he acted as 
the avowed enemy of his country. At Athens 
sentence of death Avas passed upon him, .and liis 
property was confiscated. At Sparta he rendered 
himself popular by the fiicility Avith which he 
adopted the Spartan manners ; but the m.achiiia- 
tions of bis enemy Aois II. induced him to 
,ab.andon the Spartans and t.ake refuge with Tis- 
sapherncs (412), whose favour he soon gained. 
Through his influence Tissaphernes deserted the 
Sp.artan8 and professed his willingness to assist the 
Athenians, who .accordingly recalled Alcibiades 
from banishment in 411. He did not immediately 
return to Athens, but remained abroad for the next 
4 years, during which the Athenians under his 
command gained the victoric.s of Cyr.ossema, Aby- 
dos, and Cyziciis, and got pos.ses.sion of Chaiccdon 
and Byzantium, In 407 ho returned to Athens, 
Avhere he Avas received Avith great eutliu.siasm, and 
was appointed commander- in-chief of all the land 
and sea forces. But the defeat at Notimn, occa- 
sioned during his .absence by the imprudence of 
his lieutenant, Antiochus, furnished his em niiis 
with a handle against him, and he was supeu’seded 
in his command (b. C. 406). lie now went into 
voluntary exile to his fortified domain at Bisanthe 
in the Thracian Cher.sonesiis, where he made Avar 
on the neighbouring Tliraci.ans. Before the fatal 
Viattle of Aegos-Potami (405), he gave an in- 
effectmal warning to the Athenian generals. After 
the fall of Athens (404), he was condemned to 
banishment, and took refuge with Pharnal)a''U5 ; 
he was about to proceed to the court of Arta- 
xerxes, Avhen one night his hou.se Avas surrounded 
by a band of armed men, and 8«'t on fire. He 
rushed out sword in hand, but fell, pierced Avith 
arrows (404). The assassins Avere probably either 
:mployed by the Sp.artans, or by the brothers of a 
lady whom Alcibiades had seduced. He left a son 
by his wife liipparete, nanu'd Alcibiades, avIio 
never distinguished himself. It Ava.s for him tliat 
Isocrates wrote the speech Ilept ruu Zevyouv. 

Alcid&xoas (*A^Kltd|JLas),a Greek rhetorician, of 
Elaea in AeoIis,in AsiaMinorjW.os a pupil of Gorgias 
.and resided at Athens between b. c. 432 .and 411. 
His works were characterised by pompous diction 
and the exti;gvagant use of poetical epithets ami 
phrases. There are two declamations extant whitli 
bear his name, entitled and On iite So- 

phists^ but they were probably not written by him. 
Editions , — In ReiAce’s Oratores Graeci, yt)!* viii f 
and in Bekker's Oratores Atiici^ toI. vii. 
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Alcldas (*AX/ci8as Dor. = ’AXkciStjs), a Spartan 
commander of the fleet in the Peloponnesian war, 
B. c. 428 — 427. In the former year lie Avas sent 
to Mytilene, and in the latter to Corc 3 "ra. 

Aldides (’AAfcefSrjs), a name of Amphitryon, 
the son of Alcaeus, and more especially of Hercules, 
the grandson of Alcaeus. 

Alcimede (^A\kiih457j)^ daughter of Phylacus 
and Clymene, wife of Aeson, and mother of Jason. 

Alcimus (Avitus) Alethius, the writer of 7 
short poems, a rhetorician in Aquitania, in Gaul, is 
spoken of in terms of praise hy Sidonius Apol- 
linaris, and Ausonius. — Editions. In Meier’s 
lo[fia Latina^ ed. 254 — 2G0, and in Weriisdorf’s 
Voiltae. Latini Minores^ vol. vi. 

Alcinous (*A\kIvoos). 1. Son of Nausithons, 
and grandson of Poseidon, is celebrated in the story 
of the Argonauts, and still more in the Odysse^'. 
Homer represents him as the happy ruler of the 
Phaeacians in tlic isl.and of Scheria, who has by 
Arete five sons and one daughter, Nausicaa. The 
Avay in which he received Ulj-sses, and the stories 
which the latter related to the king about his 
wanderings, occupy a considerable portion of the 
Odyssey (books vi. to xiii.).— 2. A Platonic philo- 
sopher, who probably lived under the Caesar#, 
wrote a work entitled Epitome, of the Doctrines of 
Plato. — Editions. By Fell, Oxoiu 1CG7, and by 
J. F. Fischer, Jjips. 1788, Hvo. 

Alciphron ('A\Kl(f>pwv\ the most distingni.shcd 
of the Greek epistolary writers, Avas perhaps a con- 
temporary of Lucian, about A. n. 180. The letters 
(118 in number, in 3 books) arc Avritten by ficti- 
tious personages, and the language is distinguished 
by its purity And elegance. The new Attic corned}' 
was the princip.al source from Avhioh the author de- 
rived his information respecting the characters and 
manners Avhich he describes, and for this reason 
they contain much valuable information about the 
private life of the Athenians o^ that time. — Edi- 
tions. By Bergler, Lips. 1715, and by Wagner, 
Lips. 17.08, 

Alcithoe. [Alcathoe.] 

Alcmaeon AKKpaiwv). 1. Son of Amphiaraus 
and Eriphylc, and brother of Amphilochus. His 
mother was induced by the necklace of Hannonia, 
Avhich she received from Pol^miccs, to persuade her 
husband Amphiaraus to take part in the expedition 
against Thebes ; and as he knew he should perish 
there, he enjoined his sons to kill their mother as 
soon as they should be grown up. Alcmaeon took 
part in the expedition of the Epigoni against Thebes, 
and on his return home after the capture of the 
city, he slew his jnother according to the injunction 
of his father. For this deed he beanne mad, and 
Avas haunted by the Erinnyes. He went to Phe- 
geus in Psophis, and being purified by the latter, 
he married his daughter Arsinoe or Alphesiboea, to 
- whom he guA'e the necklace and peplus of Har- 
monia. But as the land of this country ceased to 
bear on accognt of its harbouring a matricide,* he 
left Psophis and repaired to the country at the 
mouth of the river Achelous. , The god Acheloiis 
gave him his daughter Callirrhoe in marriage ; and 
as the latter wished to possess the necklace and 
peplus of Hannonia, Alcmaeon went to Psophis 
and obtained them from Phegeus, under the pre- 
text of dedicating them at Delphi ; but when 
Phegeus heard that the treasures were fetched for 
Callirrhoe, he caused his sons to murder Alcmaeon. 
Alcmaeon was worshipped as a hero at Thebes, 
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and at Psophis his tomb was shoAvn, surrounded 
Avith cypressos.— 2. Son of Megacles, Avas greatly 
enriched by Croesus.— 3. Of Crotoiia in Italy, 
said to have been a pupil of Pythagoras, though 
this is very doubtful. He is said to haA'e been the 
first persrm who dissected animals, and he made 
some important discoveries in anatomy and mitural 
philosophy. Ho wrote sever.d medical and philo- 
sophical Avorks, which {ire lost. 

Alcmaeduldae (’AX/Cjua/wj/iSat), a nohlo family 
at Athens, members of which fill a space in Grecian 
history from n. c. 750 to 400. They avc re a branch 
of the famil}’- of the Nelldae, who Avero dri\'en out 
of Pylus in Messenia by the Dorians, and settled 
at Athens. In consequence of the Avay in Avhich 
Megacles, one •f the family, treated the insurgents 
under Ovlon (b. c. G12), thev' brought upon them- 
selves the guilt of sacrilege, and were in consequence 
banished from Athens, about 505. About 5G0 
they returned from exile, but Avorc again expelled 
by Pisistratus. Iri 548 th(‘y contracted with the 
Amphictyonic council to rebuild the temple of 
Delphi, and obtained great popularity throughout 
Greece by executing the work in a* style of mag- 
nificence Avhich ‘much exceeded their engagement. 
On the expulsion of Hippi.'is in 510, they were 
again restoted to Athens. They iioav joined the 
popular party, and Clistheiies, avIio Avas at that time 
the head of the famih', gave a neAV constitution to 
Athefls. ,[Clisthenes. J 

Aleman (’AXiCytidv, also called ’AX/c^aiwv), tne 
chief lyric* poet of JSparta, by birth a Lydian of 
I'Ji^ardis, was brouglit to Laconia as a slave, when 
•very young, and was emancipated by his master, 
AA'ho discovered his genius. He probably flourished 
about B. c. G.’Jl, and moht of his poems were com- 
posed after the conclusion of the second JMcssenian 
Avar. He is said to have died, like Sulla, of the 
morbus p^dicuhvris. Aleman's poems Avere com- 
prised in G hooks : many of them Avere erotic, 
and he is said by some ancient Avriters to have 
been the inventor of erotic poetry. His metres 
Avere very various. The Cretic hexameter was 
n.amed Alcmaiiic, from his being its inventor. His 
dialect was the Spartan Doric, Avith an intermixture 
of the Aeolic. 'J'ho Alexandrian grammarians placed 
Alem.an at the liead of their e.anon of the 9 lyric 
poets. The fragments of his poems are edited by 
Welcker, Giessen, 1815 ; and by Bergk, in Poeiae 
Lprici Graced, 1843. 

Alcmeife {^AXKp'pvri), daughter of Electryon, 
king of Mycenae, hy A.naxo nr Ji\sidice. The 
brothers of Alcmenc Averc slain by the sons of Pte- 
relaus ; and their father set out to avenge their 
death, leaving to Amphitryon his kingdom and 
his daughter Alcmene, whom Amphitryon aa'rs to 
marry. But Amphitryon having unintentionally 
killed Electryon before the marri.agc, Sthenelus ex- 
pelled both Amphitryon and Alcmene, Avho Avent 
to Thebes. But here, instead of marrying Amphi- 
tryon, Alcmene declared that she avoaiUI only nimry 
the man who should avenge the death of her bro- 
thers. Amphitryon undertook the task, and invited 
Creon of Thebes to assist him. During his absence, 
Zeus, in the disguise of Amphitryon, visited 
Alcmene, and, protending to be her husband, re- 
lated in Avhat AA’^ay he had avenged the death of 
her brothers. Amphitryon himself returned the 
next day ; Alcmene became the mother of Hercules 
by Zeus, and of Iphicles by Amphitryon. [Her- 
cules.] ^After the death of Amphitryon, Alcmene 
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married Rhadamanthys, at Ocalia in Boeotia. 
When Hercules was raised to the rank of a god, 
Alcmene, fearing Eurystlieus, fled with the sons of 
Hercules to Atliens. 

Alc;ySiie or HalcySne (’A\Kv6vr]). 1. A Pleiad, 
daughter of Atlas and Pleione, and beloved by Po- 
seidon. •— 2. Daughter of Aeolus and Enarcte or 
Aegiale, and wife of Ceyx. They lived so happily 
that they were presumptuous enough to call each 
other Zeus and Hera, for which Zeus metamor- 
phosed them into birds, alcyon and cei/x. Others 
relate that Ceyx perished in a shipwreck, that Al- 
cyone for grief threw herself into the sea, and that 
the gods, out of compassion, changed the two into 
birds. 1 1 was fabled, that during tlie seven days 
before, and as many after, the sho^-test day of the 
year, while the bird alcyon was breediiy, there 
always prevailed calms at sea. 

Alc^oneus (’Aa/cooi/€us), a giant, killed by Her- 
cules at the Isthmus .of Corintli. 

Alcyonlum M^re (r} ’AAkuovIs SdAoo-o-a), the 
E. part of the Corinthian gulf. 

AlSa (’AAea), a surname of Athena, under which 
she was worshipped at Ale.o, Mantinea, and Tegea. 
Her temple at the latter place was one of the most 
celebrated in Greece. It is said to have been built 
by Alens, son of Aphidas, king of CVgea, from 
Avhom the goddess is supposed to have derived this 
surname. 

Alea ('A\ea : 'AAeuy), a town in ArcqdiaJ K. of 
the Stymphalitui lake, with a celebrated temple of 
Athena, the ruins of which are iiear^Pm//. 

Aleblon. [Albion.] 

Al^cto. [Eumenideis.] « 

* AlemaniLi or Alamannl or Alamani (from the 
German a/Zd Manner^ all men), a confederacy of 
German tribes, chiefly of Suevic extraction, be- 
tween the Danube, the llhiiie, and the Main, 
though we subsequently And them extending their 
territories as far as the Alps and the Jura. The 
different trilx'S of the confederacy were governed 
by their own kings, but In time of Wiar they obeyed a 
common leadcsr. They were brave and warlike, and 
proved formidable enemies to the Homans. They 
first came into contact with the Romans in the reign 
of Caracalla, who assumed the surname of Aleinan- 
nicus on account of a pretended victory over them 
(a. D. 214). They were .attacked by Alexander 
Severus (234), and by Maximiii (237). They 
invaded Italy in 270, but were driven back by 
Aurelian, and were again defeated by* Probus in 
282. After this time they continually invaded 
the Roman dominions in Gcrm.any, and, though 
defeated by Constantius I., Julian (357), Valen- 
tinian, and Gratian, they gradually became more 
and more powerful, .and in the fifth century were 
in possession of Alsace and of German Switzerland. 

AlSrila (’AAfp/a : 'AXaKla in Herod.), one of the 
chief cities of Corsica, on tlic E. of the island, on 
the S. bank of the river Rhotanus {Tariynam) 
near its mouth. It was founded by the Phocaeans 
B. c. 564, was plundered by L. Scipio in the first 
Punic war, and was made a Roman colony by Sulla. 

AlSta. [Hales A.] 

AlSsIa (’AA€(rfo), .an ancient town of the Man- 
dubii in Gallia Lugdunensis, said to have been 
founded by Hercules, and situated on a high hill 
(now Auxoi8\ which was washed by the two 
rivers Lutosa (Ozc) and Osera {Ozerain). It was 
taken and destroyed by Caesar, in b. c. 52, after a 
memorable siege, but was afterwards rebuilt. 
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AlSslae (^AAcerfot), a town in Laconia, W. of 
Sparta, on the road to Pherae. 

Alealum ('AAeio'iot'), a town in ^Jis, not far 
from Olympia, afterwards called Alesiaeum, 

Alesfus Mens ( t 6 ^AArjaiou Spos)^ a mountain 
in Arcadia, with a temple of Poseidon Hippius 
and a grove of Deraeter. 

Aletes (’AATjTTiy), son of Ilippotes and a ae- 
sceiidaiit of Hercules, is said to have taken posses- 
sion of Corinth, and to hiive expelled tlie Sisyphids, 
30 years after the first invasion of Peloponnesus 
by the Heraclids. His family, called the Aletidae, 
maintained themselves at Corinth down to the time 
of B.acchi8. 

Aletium (Alctlmis), a town of Calabria. 

Aletrlum or Alatrium (Aletiinas, -atis : Ala- 
tn)^ an ancient town of the Hernici, subsequently a 
mimicipium and a Roman colony, W. of Sora and 
E. of Anagnia. 

Aleuadae. [Ai.euas.] 

Aleuas (’AAeuos), a descondsmt of Hercules, was 
the ruler of Larissa in Thessaly, .and the reputed 
founder of thccelebratcd family of t!ie Aleuadae. Be- 
fore the time of Pisistratus (b.c. 5C0), the family of 
the Aleuadae appears to have become divided into 
two branches, the Aleuadae and the Scopadae. The 
Scopad.ae iuliabited Crannon and perhaps Pharsaliis 
also, while the, main branch, the Aleuadae, re- 
mained at Larissa. The influence of the families, 
however, was nofc-coufined to these towns, but ex- 
tended more or less over the greater part of Thes- 
aaly. They formed in reality a pow(‘rful aristocratic 
party in opposition to the great body of the Thes- 
salians. In the invasion of Greece by Xerxe's (480), 
the Aleuadae espoused tlie cjiusc off the Persians, 
and the family continued to be the predominant 
one in Thessaly for a long time afterwards. But 
after the end of the Peloponnesian war (401), 
another Thessalian family, the dynasts of Pherae, 
gradually rose to power and influence, and gave a 
great shock to the power of the Aleuadae. The 
most formidable of these princes Av.as Jason of 
Pherae, who succeeded, .after various struggles, in 
raising himself to tlie dignity of Tagus, or supreme 
niler of Thessaly. [Jason.] 

AJeus. [Alka.] 

Alex or Halex {Alecc\ a small river in S. 
Italy, w,a8 the boundary between the territory of 
llhegium and of the Locri Epizephyrii. 

Alexander (’AAe'lai^Spos), the usual name of 
Paris in the Iliad. 

Alexander Severus. [Severus.] 

Alexander. I. Alimr J/intorical Persons. 

1. Son of Aeropus, a native of the Macedonian 
district called Lyiicestis, wlience he is usually called 
Alexander Lyncestes. He was an accomplice in 
the murder of Philip, b. c. 336, but was pardoned 
by Alexander the Great. He accorap.anied Alex- 
ander to Asia ; but in 334 he was detected 
carrying on a treasonable correspondence with Da-f- 
rius, was kept in confinement .and put to death in 
330.— 2. Son of Antonius the triumvir, and 
Cleopatra, born with his twin-sister Cleopatra, B.c. 
40. After the battle of Actium they were taken 
to Rome by Augustus, and were generously edu- 
cated by Octavia, the wife of Antonius, with her 
0 ^ children.— 3. Eldest son of Aristobolus II., 
king of Judaea, rose in arms in b.c. 57, against 
Hyreanus, who was supported by the Romans. 
Alexander was defeated by the Romans in 56 and 
55, and was put to death by Pompey at Antioch 
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in 4D.— 4. Third son of CaBsander, king of 
Macedonia, hy Thessalonica, sister of Alexander 
the Great. In his quarrel with his elder brother 
Aiitipater for the government [Antipatkh], he 
called in the aid of Pyrrhus of Epirus and Deme- 
trius Poliorcctes, by tlie latter of whom he was 
murdered n. c. 294.-6. Jannaeus, the son of 
Joannes Ilyrcanus, and brother of Aristobulus L, 
king of the Jews B. c. 104 — 77. At the com- 
mencement of his reign he was engaged in war 
with Ptolemy Lathyrus, king of Cyprus ; and sub- 
sequently he had to carry on for six years a dan- 
gerous struggle with his own subjects, to whom he 
had rendered himself obnoxious by his cruelties and 
by opposing the Pharisees. lie signalized his 
victory by the most frightful butchery of his sub- 
jects.— 6. Surnanied Isius, the chief commander 
of the Aetolians, took an active ])art in opposing 
Philip of Macedonia (b. c. 19b, 197), and in the 
various negotiations with the Romans.— 7. Tyrant 
of Fherae, was a relation of Jason, and succeeded 
either Polydorus or Polyphron, as Tagus of Thes- 
saly, , about B. c. In consequence of his ty- 

rannical government the Thessalians applied for 
aid first to Alexander II., king of Macedonia, and 
next to Thebes. The Thebans sent Pelopidas into 
Thessaly to succour the malcontents ; but having 
ventured incautiously witliin the power of the 
tyrant, he was seized by Alexander, and tlirown 
into prison b. c. J(i8. The Thebans sent a large 
.ormy into Thessaly to rescue Pelopidas, but they 
were defeated in the first campaign, and did not 
obtain their object till the next year, Jb7. In 364 
Pelopidas again entered Thessaly with a small 
force, but wHs slain in battle by Alexander, The 
Thebans now sent a large army against the t^Tant, 
and compelled him to become a dependent ally 
of Thebes. We afterwards hear of Alexander 
making piratical descents on many of the Athenian 
dependencies and even on Attica itself, lie was 
murdered in 367, by his wife Thebe, with the as- 
sistance of her three brothers.— 8. Son of Poly- 
sperchon, the Macedonian, was chiefly employed 
hy his father in the command of the armies which 
he sent against Cassander. Thus he was sent 
against Athens in u. c. 318, and was engaged in 
military operations during the next year in various 
parts of Greece. But in 315 he became reconciled 
to Cassander, and we fiiMi him in 314 commanding 
on behalf of the latter. He was murdered at Si- 
cyon in 314.— 9. Ptolemaeus, [Ptole.maeus.] 
—10. Tiberius, born at Alexandria, of Jewish 
parents, and nephew of the writer Philo. He 
deserted the faith of his ancestors, and w'as re- 
warded for his apostacy hy various public appoint- 
ments. In the reign of Claudius he succeeded 
Fadius as procurator of Judaea (a. d. 46), and 
was appointed by Nero procurator of Egypt He 
f'^was the firat Roman governor who declared in 
favour of Vespasian ; and he accompanied Titus in 
the war against Judaea, and was present at the 
taking of Jerustilem. 

II. Ktn^s of Epirus, 

1 . Son of Neoptolemus and brother of Olympias, 
the mother of Alexander the Great Philip made 
him king of Epirus in place of his cousin Aeacides, 
and gave him his daughter Cleopatra in marriage 
(b. c. 336). In 332, Alexander, at the request of 
the Tarentines, crossed over into Italy, to aid them 
against the Lucaniaus and Bruttii. After meeting 
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with considerable success, he was defeated and 
slain in battle in 326, near Pandosia, on the banks 
of the Acheron in Southern Italy. —2. Son of 
Pyrrhus and Lanassa, daughter of the Sicilian 
tyrant Agathocles, succeeded his fiither in b. c’. 272, 
and drove Antigonus Gonatas out of Macedonia. 
He w'as shortly afterwards deprived of both Mace- 
donia and Epirus hy Demetrius, the son of Anti- 
gonus ; but he recovered Epirus by the aid of the 
Acarnaiiiaus. 

III. Kings of Macedonia. 

1. Son of Amyntas I., distinguished himself in 
the life-time of his father by killing the Persian 
ambassadors who had come to demand the sub- 
mission of Amyntas, because they attempted to 
olTer ir.dignities to the ladies of the court, about 
II. c. 507. He succeeded his father shortly after- 
wards, was obliged to submit to the Persians, and 
accompanied Xerxes in his invasion of Greece (b. t . 
480). He gained the confidence of Mardonius, 
who sent him to Athens to propose peace to the 
Athenians, which was rejected. He was secretly 
inclined to tlie cause of tlie Greeks', and informed 
them the night before the battle of Plataeae of the 
intention of Mardonius to fight on the following 
day. Ho* died about u. c. 455, and was suc- 
ceeded by Pcrdiccas II.— 2. Son of Amyntas II., 
whom he succeeded, reigned B. c. .369 — 367. A 
usurper iif the name of l*to]emy Alorites, liaviiig 
risen against him, Pelopidas, who w'as called in to 
mediate b^?tweeii them, left Alexander in possession 
of the kingdom, but took wdth him to Thebes se- 
veral hostages ; among whom w’as Philip, the 
youngest brother of Alexander, aftt'rwards king of 
M.acedonia. Alexander wms shortly afterwards 
murdered by Ptolemy Alorites.— 3. Siimamed the 
Great, son of Philip II. and Olympias, tvas born at 
Pella, B. f. 356. 11 is early education was com- 

mitted to Leonidas and Lysimachus ; and he w’as 
also placed under the care of Aristotle, who ac- 
quired an influence over liis mind and character, 
which was manifest to the latest period of his life. 
At the age of 16 Alexander was entrusted with 
the government of Macedonia by his father, while 
he was obliged to leave his kingdom to ni.arch 
against Byzantium. He first distinguished him.self, 
however, at the battle of Chaeroiiea (338), where 
the victory was mainly owing to his impetuositv 
and courage. On the murder of Philip (.336), 
Alexander ascended the throne, at tlic age of 20, 
and found himself surrounded by enemies on every 
side. He first put down rebellion in his own king- 
dom, and then rapidly marched into Greece. His 
unexpected activity overawed all opposition ; Thebes, 
which had been most active against him, submitted 
when he appeared at its gates ; and the assembled 
Greeks at the Isthmus of Corinth, with the sole 
exception of the Lacedaemonians, elected him to 
the command against Persia, which had previously 
been bestowed upon his father. He now directed 
his arms against the harb.arians of the north, 
marched (early in 335) across mount Haeraus, 
defeated the Triballi, and advanced as fiir as 
the Danube, which he crossed ; and on his re- 
turn subdued the Illyrians and Taulantii. A 
report of his death having reached Greece, the 
Thebans once more took up arms. But a terrible 
punishment awaited them. He advanced into 
Boeotia by rapid marches took Thebes by assault, 
destroyed all the buildings, with the exception of 
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the house of Pindar, killed most of the inhabitants, 
and sold the rest as slaves. Alexander now pre- 
pared for his preat expedition against Persia- Jn 
the spring of 334, he crossed the Hellespont, with 
about 35,000 men. Of these 30,000 were foot and 
5000 horse ; and of the former only 12,000 were 
Macedonians. Alexander’s first engagement wdth 
the Persians was on the river Granicus in Mysia 
(May 334), where they were entirely defeated by 
him. I’his battle -was followed by the aipture or 
submission of the chief towns on the W. coast 
of Asia Minor. Halicarnassus was not taken till 
late in the autumn, after a vigorous defimee by 
Memnon, the ablest general of Darius, and whose 
death in the following year (333) relieved Alex- 
ander from a formidable opponent. J fe now marched 
along the coast of Lycia and Pamphylia, amd then 
N. into Phrygia and to Gordiinn, where he cut 
or untied the celebrated Gordian knot, which, 
it was said, was to Uc loosened only by the con- 
queror of Asia. ■ In 33 o, he marched from Gor- 
dium through the centre of Asia Minor into Cilicia, 
where he nearly lost his life at Tarsus by a fever, 
brought on by rfls great exertions, or through throw- 
ing himself, when heated, into the cold waters of 
the Cydnns. Darius meantime had collected an army 
of 500,000 or 000,000 men, with 30,0(yi4ireek mer- 
cenaries, Avhom Alexander defeat(‘d in the narrow 
plain of Issiis. Darius escaped across the Euphrates 
by the ford of Thapsacus ; but his mother, .wife, and 
children fell into the hands of Alexander, who 
treated them with the utmost delicacy ajud respect. 
Alexander now directed his arms against the cities 
of Phoenicia, most of which submitted ; hut Tyre 
■v^as not taken till the middh; of 332, after an ob- 
stinate defence of seven months. Next followed 
the siege of Gaza, which again delayed Alexaiahu' 
two months. Afterwards, according to Josephus, 
he marched to Jerusalem, intending to punish the 
people for refusing to assist him, but he was di- 
verted from his purpose by the appearance of the 
high priest, and pardoned the people. This story 
is not mentioned by Arrian, and rests on questionable 
evidence. — Alexander next marched into Egypt, 
which willingly submitted to him, for the Egyptians 
had ever hated the Persians. At the beginning of 
331, Alexander founded at the mouth of the W. 
branch of the Nile, the city of Ale.\.4NDRI.a, 
and about the same time visited the temple of 
Jupiter Ammon, in the desert of Libya, and was 
saluted by the priests as the son of Jupiter Ammon. 
— In the spring of the same year (331), Alexander 
set out to meet Darius, who had collected another 
army. He marched through Plioonieia and Syria 
to the Euphrates, which he crossed at the ford 
of Thapsacus ; thence he proceeded through Me- 
sopotamia, crossed the Tigris, and at length met 
with the immense hosts of Darius, said to have 
amounted to more than a million of men, in the 
plains of Gaugameda. The battle was fought in the 
month of October, 331, and ended in the complete 
defeat of the Persians. Alexander pursued the 
fugitives to Arhcla {Erbil)^ which place has given 
its name to the battle, though distant about 50 
miles from the sput where it was fought. Da- 
rius, who had left the field of battle early in the 
day, fled to Ecbatana (Hamadan), in Media. 
Alexander was now the epnqueror of Asia, and 
began to adopt Persian habits and customs, by 
which be conciliated the affections of his new sub- 
jects. From Arbela he marched to Babylon, Susa, 
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and PersepoHs, all of which surrendered to him. He 
is sjiid to have set fire to the palace of Persepolis, 
and, according to some accounts, in the revelry of a 
banquet, at the instigation of Thais, an Athenian 
courtezan. — At the beginning of 330 Alexander 
marched from Persepolis into Media, in pursuit of 
Darius, whom ho followed through Rhagae and the 
passes of the Elburz mountains, called by the 
ancients the Caspian Gates, into the deserts of 
Parthia, where the unfortunate king was murdered 
by Bessus, satnip of Bactria, and his .associates. 
Alexander sent his body to l^erseyxdis, to he buried 
in the tombs of the Persian kings. Bessus eseaj)ed 
to Bactria, and assumed the title of king of Persia. 
Alexander was engaged during the remainder of 
the year in subduing the N. i)rovinces of Asia 
between the Caspian and the Indus, namely, Hyr- 
cani.a, Parthia, Ari.a, the Drangae and ISaraijgae. 
It was during this campaign th.at Piiilot.vs, his 
father Paumenion, and other Mact'donians, were 
executed on the ch.arge of treason. In 321) Alex- 
ander crossed the mountains of the Parop.amisus 
(the Jlhitioo Koosh)^ and marched into Bactria 
against Bessus, wliom he pursued across tlie Oxus 
into Sogdiuna. In this country Bessus was bo- 
tmyed to him, and was put to death. From the 
Oxus he advanced as far as the J.^xartes (the <SVr), 
wliich he crossed, and defeated S(‘veral Scythi.an 
tribes N. of tliat river. After founding a city 
Alexandria on the .T.axartcs, he retraced his steps, 
and returned to Zarlas}>.a or Bactm, where he spent 
the winter of 32.9. It was here that he killed 
his friejid Clitus in a drunken revel. — In 328, 
Alexander again crossed tlic Oxus to complete the 
subjugation of Sogcliami, but was not*ahle to etlect 
it in the year, and accordingly went into winter 
quarters at Nautaca., a place in the middle of the 
province. At the beginning of 327, he took .a 
mountain fortress, in which Oxyartes, a Bactrian 
juince, had deposited his wife and daughters. The 
he.'iuty of Roxana, one of the latter, captivated the 
conqueror, and he accordingly made her his wife. 
This marriage with one of his Eastern subjects 
was in accordance with the whole of his policy. 
Having completed the conqticst of Sogdi.ana, he 
marched S. into B.actria, and made j)rey)arations for 
the invasion of India. While in Bactria another 
conspiracy was discovered for the murder of the 
king. The plot was fornH'd hy Hennolaus with a 
number of the royal puges, and Callistlienes, a 
pupil of Aristotle, was involved in it. All the 
conspirators were put to death. Alex.ander did not 
leave Bactria till late in the spring of 327, and 
crossed the Indus, probably near the modern 
Attock. He met with no resistance till he reached 
the Hydtuspes, where ho was opposed hy Porus, an 
Indian king, whom he defeated .after a gallant re- 
sistance, and took prisoner. Alexander restored to 
him his kingdom, .and tre.ated him with distin- 
guished honour. He founded two towns, one on 
each bank of the Hydaspes : one called Buceph.ila, 
in honour of his horse Bucephalus, wlio died here, 
.after carrying him through so many victories ; .nnd 
the other Nicaea, to commemorate his victory. 
From thence he marched across the Acesines (the 
Chimb) and the Hydraotes (the liame)^ and pe- 
netrated .as far as the Hyphasis {Garra). "This w.as 
the furthest point which he reached, for the Macedo- 
nians, worn out by long .service, and tired of the war, 
refused to advance further ; and Alexander, not- 
withstanding his entreaties and prayers, was obliged 
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to lead them hack. He returned to the Ilydaspes, 
where he had previously given orders for the building 
of a fleet, and then sailed down the river with about 
flOOO men, while the remainder marched along the 
banks in two divisions. This was late in the au- 
tumn of 3*27. The people on each side of the 
river submitted without resistance, except the Malli, 
in the conquest of one of whose places Alexander 
was severely wounded. At the confluence of the 
Acesines and the Indus, Alexander founded a cit}^ 
and left Philip as satrap, with a considerable body 
of Greeks. Here he built some fresh ships, and 
continued his voyage down the Indus, founded a 
city at Pattala, the apex of the delta of the Indus, 
and sailed into the Indian ocean, which he reached 
about the middle of 3*2fl. Nearchus was sent Avith 
the fleet to sail along the coast to the Persian gulf 
[NearchusI ; and Alexander marched with the 
rest of his forces through Gedrosia, in which country 
his army suffered greatly from want of water and 
provisions. He reached Susa at the b<‘ginning of 
325. Here he allowed himself and his troops 
some rest from their labours ; luid anxious to form 
liis European and Asiatic subjects into one people, 
he assigned to about flO of his generals Asiatic 
wives, and gave with them rich dowries. Ho hwn- 
8clf took a second wife, Barsine, the eldest daughter 
of Darius, and according to some accounts, a third, 
Pary satis, the daughter of Ochus. About 10,000 
Macedonians followed the example of their king 
and generals, and married Asiatic wojuen. Alex- 
ander also enrolled large numbers of Asiatics 
among his troops, and taught them the Macedoniati 
tactics. lie moreover directed his attention to the? 
increase of commerce, and for this purpose had the 
Euphrates and Tigris made navigable, by removing 
the artificial obstructions which had been made i)i 
the river for the purpose of irrigation. The Mace- 
donians, who were discontented with several of the 
new arrangements of the king, rose in mutiny 
against him, which he quelled with some diflicnlty. 
Towards the close of the same year (325) he went 
to Ecbataiia, Avhere he lost his great favourite He- 
PHAESTioN. From Ecbatana he marched to Ba- 
bylon, subduing in his way the Cossaei, a mountain 
tribe ; and before he reached Babylon he was met 
hy ambassadors from almost every part of the 
knoAvn Avorld. Alexander entered Babylon in tfic 
spring of 321, about a year before his death, not- 
withstanding the warnings of the Chaldaeans, who 
predicted evil to him if he entered the city at 
that time. He intended to make Babj'hui the 
capital of his empire, as the best point of com- 
munication between bis eastern and western do- 
minions. His schemes were numerous and gigantic. 
His first object was the conquest of Arabia, which 
■was to be followed, it was said, by the subjuga- 
tion of Italy, Carthage, and the West. But his 
views were not confined merely to conquest. He 
ordered a fleet to be built on the Caspian, in order 
to explore that sea. He also intended to improve 
the distribution of waters in the Babylonian plain, 
and for that purpose sailed down the Euphrates to 
inspect the canal called Pallacopas. On his return 
to Babylon he was attacked by a fever, probably 
brought on by his recent exertions in the marshy 
districts around Babylon, and aggravated by the 
quantity of wine he had dnink at a banquet given 
to his principal officers. He died after an illness of 
11 days, in the month of May or June B.c.323,at 
the age of 32, after a reign of 12 years and 8 months. 
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He appointed no one as his successor, but just before 
his death he gave his ring to Perdiccas. Roxana was 
with child at the time of his death, and afterwards 
bore a son who is known by the name of Alexan- 
der Aegus. — The history of Alexander forms an 
important epoch in the history of mankind. Unlike 
other Asiatic conquerors, his progress was marked 
by something more tliau devastjitioii and ruin ; at 
every step of his course the Greek language and 
civilization took root and flourished ; and after his 
death Greek kingdoms were formed in all parts of 
Asia, which continued to exist for centuries. By 
his conquests the knowledge of mankind w;is iii- 
ert'ased ; the sciences of geography, natural history 
and others, received vast additions ; and it was 
through him tiliafc a road was opened to India, and 
that Europeans became acquainted with the products 
of the remote East.— 4. Aegus, son of Alexander 
the Great and Roxana, was bom shortly after the 
death of his father, in b. c. -323, and was acknow- 
ledged as the partner of Phili[> Arrhidaeus in the 
empire, under the guardianship of Perdiccas, An- 
tipater, and Polysperchon in succession. Alexander 
.and his mother Roxana were imjfi*isoned hy Cas- 
saiider, when he obtained possession of Macedonia 
in 310’, and remained in prison till 311, Avhen they 
were put io <lcatli by Cassander. 

IV. Kings of Syria. 

1. Su^namod Balas, a person of low origin, pre- 
tended to be the son of Antiochus IV. Epipbanes, 
and reigned in Syria «. c. 150 — 140. He defeated 
and slew in battle Demetrius I. Soter, but was 
afterAv.ards defe.ated and dethroned by Demetrius 
IT. Nicator.— 2. Surnanicd Zebina or Zabinas, 
son of a merchant, was set up by Ptolemy Physcon 
as a pretender to the throne of Syria, shortly after 
the return of Demetrius II. Nicator from his cap- 
tivity among the Parthians, li c. 128. He defeated 
Demetrius in 125, but was afterwards defeated bj’’ 
Antiochus Grypus, by whom he was put to death, 
122 . 

V. TMcrary. 

1. Of ifegae, a peripatetic philosopher at Romo 
in the first century after Christ, was tutor to the 
emperor Nero.— 2. Tl)e Aetolian, of Pleuron in 
Aetolia, a Greek poet, lived in the reign of Ptole- 
niaeus Philadclphus (b. c. 285 — 217), at Alex- 
andria, where he w.as reckoned one of the seven 
tragic poets who constituted the tr.agic pleiad. He 
also wrote other poems besides tragt'dies. His 
fragments are collected by Capelhnann, Alejcandri 
Aftoli Kragmcnta, Bonn, 1829.— 3. Of Aphro- 
disias, in Curia, the most celebrated of the com- 
mentators on Aristotle, lived about a. ». 200. 
About half bis voluminous works were edited and 
translated into Latin at the revival of lit(Tature ; 
there arc a few more exbint in the original (ireek, 
which have never been printed, and an Arabic 
version is preserved of several others. His most 
important treatise is entitled De an inquiry 
into the opinions of Aristotle on the subject of 
Fate and Freewill : edited by Orelli, Zurich, 1824. 
— 4. Cornelius, surnamed Polyliistor, a Greek 
writer, was made prisoner during the war of Sulla 
in Greece (b. c. 87—84), .and sold .as a slave to 
Cornelius Lentulus, who took him to Rome, made 
him the teacher of his children, and subsequently 
restored him to freedom. The surname of Poly- 
histor was given to him on account of his prodigious 
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learning. He is said to have written a vast number 
of works, all of which have perished : the most 
important of them was one in 42 books, containing 
historical and geographicfil accounts of nearly al 
countries of the ancient world. —5. Surnamed 
Lychnus, of Ephesus, a Greek rhetorician and 
poet, lived about B. c, 30. A few fragments of 
his geographical and astronomical poems are ex- 
tant. — 6. Of Hyndus, in Caria, a Greek writer 
on zoology of uncertain date.— 7. Numenius, a 
Greek rhetorician, who lived in the second cen- 
tury of the Christian aera. Two works arc as- 
cribed to him, one De Fifiuris Sontentiamm et 
HJlocufkmis, from which Aqiiila Romanus took his 
materials for his work on the same subject ; and 
the ether On KShow-speecfies ; which* was written 
by a later grammarian of the name of Alexander. 
Edited in Walz's lihetores draaci^ vol. viii. 
—8. The Faphlagonian, a celebrated impostor, 
who flourished about the beginning of the second 
century after Christ, of whom Lucian has given an 
amusing account, chiefly of the various contrivances 
by which he established and maintained the credit 
of an oracle. Hie influence lie attiiined over the 
populace seems incredible ; indeed, the narrative 
of Lucian would appear to be a mere romance, were 
it not confirmed by some medals of Antofjinus and 
AI. Aurelms.— 9. Surnamed Peloplaton, a Greek 
rhetorician of Seloucia in Cilicia, was appointed 
Greek secretary to M. Antoninus, about a.,u. 1/4. 
At Athens he conquered the celcbmted rhetorician 
Herodos Atticus, in a rhetorical contest. •All per- 
sons, however, did not admit his abilities ; for a 
Corinthian of the name of Sceptes said that he bad 
foii’nd in Alexander “ the clay (II^Aoy), but not 
Plato.” This saying gave rise to the sumame of 
Peloplaton.— 10. Fhilalethes, an ancient Greek 
physician, lived probably towards the end of the 
first century b. c., and succeeded Zeuxis as head 
of a celebrated florophilcan school of medicine, 
established in Phrygia between Laodicea and 
Canira.— 11. Of Ihralles in Lydia, an eminent 
physician, lived in the 6th century after Christ, 
and is the author of two exfcint Gree]^ works : 
— 1. Lifni Duodecini de Re Mcdica J 2. De Lnm~ 
hricis. 

Alexandria, oftener -la, rarely -ea (’AAtld*/- 
Bpiia: ’AX6|ai/5peus,. Alexandrinus), the name of 
several cities founded by, or in memory of Alex- 
ander the Great.- 1. {Alexandria, Arab. hkan~ 
deria), the capital of Egypt under the Ptolemies, 
ordered by Alexander to be founded in b. c. 332. 
It was built on the narrow neck of land between 
the Lake Mareotisand the Mediterranean, opposite 
to the I. of Pharos, which was joined to the city 
by an artificial dyke, called Heptastadium, which 
formed, with the island, the two harbours of the 
city, that on the N. E. of the dyke being named the 
Great Harbour (now the Neie Port)^ that on the 
S.W. Eunostos («il*' 0 (rroy, the Old Port), These 
harbours communicated v/ith each other by two 
channels cut through the Heptastadium, one at 
each end of it ; and there was a canal from the 
Eunostos to the Lake Mareotis. The city was 
built on a regular plan; .and was intersected by two 
principal streets, above 100 feet wide, the one ex- 
tending 30 stadia from E. to W., the other across 
this, from the sea towards the lake, to the length 
ef 10 stadia. At the E. extremity of the city was 
the royal quarter, called Brnchium, and at the other , 
eni'Of the chief street, outside of the city, the Ne- 1 
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cropolis or cemetery. A great lighthouse was 
built on the I. of Pharos in the reign of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus (b. c. 283). Under the care of the 
Ptolemies, as the capital of a great kingdom and 
of the most fertile country on the earth, and com- 
manding by its position all the commerce of Europe 
with the East, Alexandria soon became the most 
wealthy and splendid city of the known world. 
Greeks, Jews, and other foreigners flocked to it ; 
and its population probably amounted to three 
quarters of a million. But a still greater distinction 
was conferred upon it through the foundation, by 
the first two Ptolemies, of the Museum, an esta- 
blishment in which men devoted to literature were 
maintained at the public cost, and of the Librar}’, 
which contained 80,000 distinct works, and 400,000 
volumes, arurthc increase of which made it neces- 
sary to establish another library in the Serapeum 
(Temple of Serapis), which reached to 42,800 
volumes, but which was destroyed by the bishop 
Theophilus, at the time of the genertil overthrow 
of the heathen temples under Theodosius (a. d. 
.38.0). The Great Library suffered severely by 
fire when Julius Caesar was besieged in Alex- 
dria, and was finally destroyed by Amroii, the 
lieutenant of the Caliph Omar, in a. d. 6.51. These 
institutions made Alexandria the chief centre of 
literary activity. When Egypt became a Roman 
province [Aegvptus], Alexandria was made the 
residence of the Praefectus Aegypti. It retained 
its commercial and literary importance, and became 
also «a chief seat of Christianity and theological 
learning. Its site is now covered by a mass of 
luins, among which are the remains of the cisterns 
by which the whole city was supplied Svith water, 
house by house ; the two obelisks (vulg. Cffopdra''s 
Needles), which adomed the gateway of the royal 
palace, and, outside the walls, to the S., the co- 
lumn of Diocletian (vulg. Pompt^s Pillar). The 
modern city stands on the dyke uniting the island 
of Pharos to the mainland. — 2. A. Troas, also 
Troas simply (’A. r} Tpwety : Eskiatamhovl^ i. e. 
the Old City), on the sea-coast S.W. of Troy, 
was enlarged by Antigonus, hence called Anti- 
gonla, but afterwards it resumed its first name. It 
flourished grcfitly, both under the Greeks and the 
Romans ; it was made a colonia ; and both .Julius 
Caesar and Constantine thought of establishing the 
seat of empire in it. —3. A. ad Issum (’A. xora 
*l<r<r6v : Jskcndcronn, Scandcroun, Alexandreiie), a 
sea-port at the entrance of Syria, a little S. of 
Issus.— 4. In Siisiana, a/l. Antiocliia, aft. Cliarax 
Spasini {Xdpa^ Tlaalvov or 2ira<r.), at the mouth 
f the Tigris, built by Alexander ; destroyed by a 
flood ; restored by Antiochus Epiphanes : birth- 
place of Dionysius Periesgetes and Isidorus Chara- 
cenus. — 6. A. Ariae (’A. 7 } iv 'Apiois: f feral), 
founded by Alexander on the river Arius, in the 
Persian province of Aria, a very flourishing city, 
on the great caravan road to India. — 6. A. Aracho- 
siae or Alezandropolis (Kafidahar .«), on the river 
Arachotiis, was probably not founded till after the 
time of Alexander.- 7. A. Bactriana (’A. Kara 
BdKTpa : prob. Khooloom, Ru.), E. of Bactra 
Ralkk).^^S. A. ad Caucasmu, or apu'd Paropa- 
tnisidas (’A. eu TLapovap.i<rdSais), at the foot of 
M. Paropamisus {IJindoo Koosh), probably near 
Cabool.<^^^ A. Ultima or Alexandrescata (*A. 
tJ faxari } : Kokand 9), in Sogdiana, on the Jax- 
artes, a little E. of Cyropolis or Cyreschnta, marked 
the furthest point reached by Alexander in bis 
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Scythian expedition. — These are not all the cities ’ 
of the name. 

AlexicS^us (*AA€|fffo>fos), the avertcr of evil, a 
siirimme of several deities, but particularly of Zeus, 
Apollo, and Hercules. 

Alexinus (‘AAe^ii/os), of Elis, a philosopher of 
the Dialectic or Megarian school, and a disciple of 
Eubulides, lived about the beginning of the 3rd 
century b. c. 

Alefls ("AAeltyb 1. A comic poet, horn at 
Thurii in Italy, and an Athenian citizen. He was 
the uncle and instructor of Menander, was born 
about B. c. 394, and lived to the age of 106. 
Some of his plays, of which he is said to have writ- 
ten 24o, belonged to the Middle, and others to the 
New Comedy.— 2. A sculptor and statuary, one 
of the pupils of Polycletus. 

Alfenus Varus. [Varus.] 

Algldum or Algidus (ur. Cava ?), a small hut 
strongly fortified town of the Aeriui on one of the 
hills of M. Algidus, of which all tnace has now 
disappeared. 

Algidus Mons, a range of mountains in La- 
tiiim, extending S. from Praencste to M. Alba- 
nus, cold, but covered with wood, and containing 
good pasturage {gclkh AUjklu^ 1 1 or. Carrn. i. ‘.y. 
f) ; 9il(/ra(i j'emei frondis in AJauio^ Id. iv. 4. 
.'ifl). It was au ancient seat of the w<»rship of 
Diana. From it the Aequi usually made their in- 
cursions into the Roman territory. 

Alienus Caocina. [Cakcina.] 

Alimentus, L. Cincius, a celebrated Roman an- 
nalist, antiquary, and jurist, w'as praetor in Sicily, 
u. 209, and wrote several works, of which thc#| 
best known nvas his Annalcs^ which contained an 
account of the second Punic war. 

Alinda (tA ‘'AA i»/5a : ’AAt*/5€es), a fortress and 
small town, S.E. of StratonTce, where Ada, queen 
of Caria, fixed her residence, when she was driven 
out of Halicarnassus (n. (\ 340). 

Aliphera (*AAl<peipa, ^AA'upvpa: *AAi(p6tpotos, 
A\i(prjp€vs : nr. Norovitza^ Ru.), a fortified town 
* in Arcadia, situated on a mountain on the borders 
of Elis, S. of the Alpheus, said to have been founded 
by the hero Aliphems, son of Lycaon. 

Alipberus. [Aliphera.] 

Allso {Ebm), a strong fortress built by Drusus 
n. c. 11, at the confluence of the Luppia 
and the Eliso {Alme). 

Alisontia {Ahitz), a river flowing into the Mo- 
sella {Mosel). 

AUectus, the chief officer of Carausius in Bri- 
tain, whom he murdered in a. d. 293. He then 
assumed the imperial title himself, but was de- 
feated and slain in 296 by the general of Constan- 
tius. 

AlUa or m'oro correctly Alla, a small river, which 
rises about 11 miles from Rome, in the neighbour- 
hood of L/'rustumerium, and flows into the Tiber 
about 6 miles from Rome. It is memorable by the 
defeat of the Romans by the Gauls on its banks, 
July 16th, B. c. 390 ; which day, dies Alliensh., 
was hence marked as an unlucky day in the Roman 
calendar. 

A. Allienus. 1. A friend of Cicero, was the 
legate of Q. Cicero in Ai^ia, b. c. 60, praetor in 4.0, 
and governor of Siciljron behalf of Caesar in 48 
and 47. —•2. A legate of Dolabella, by whom he 
was sent into Egypt in 43. 

Allifae or AHfae (Allifanus: Alli/e)^ a town of 
Samnium, on the Vulturnus, in a fertile country. 
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It was celebrated for the manufacture of its large 
drinking-cups {AUifana sc. poctila^ Hor. Sat. ii. 8. 

AllobrSges (Nom. Sing. AllSbrox : *AAAd§po 7 €y, 

* AW6€pvy€s, *A\\d€piye5 : perhaps from the Celtic 
ail/, “ rock” or “ mountain,” and 6m/, ‘‘ dwelling,” 
consequently “ dwellers in tlie mountains ”), a 
powerful people ot Gaul dwelling between the 
Rhodaiius {Rhone) and the Isara {here), as far ns 
the L. Leiuannus {TaiIm of Geneva), consequently 
in the modern Dauphine and Savoy. Their chief 
town was Vienna on the Rhone. They arc first 
mentioned in Hannibal’s invasion, b. c. 218. They 
were conquered, in b. c. 121, by Q. Fabiiis Maxi- 
mus Allobrogiciis, and made subjects of Rome, but 
they bore the* yoke unwillingly, and Avere always 
disposed to rebellion. In the time of Ammianns 
the eastern part of their country was called Sapau- 
dia, i. c. Savoi/. 

Almo {Almone), a small river, rises near Bo- 
villae, and flows into the Tiber S. of Rome, in 
which the statues of Cybele Averc washed an- 
nually. 

AlmSpes (’AAp^Trer), a people* in Macedonia, 
inhabiting the district Almopia between Eordaea 
and Pelagonia. 

A16eus4(’^LA£o6us), son of Poseidon and Canace, 
married Iphimcdia, the daughter of Triops. His 
wife was beloved by Poseidon, by whom she liad 
two kon^, Otiis and Ephialtes, who are usually 
called the A from their reputed fatlier Aloeus. 
They werq renowned for their extraordinary strength 
and daring spirit. When they were 9 years 
old, each of their bodies measured 9 cubits in 
breadth and 27 in height. At this cnrly age, 
they threatened the Olympian gods with war,' 
and attempted to pile Ossa upon Olympus, and 
Pelion upon Ossa. They would have accomplished 
their object, says Homer, had they been allowed 
to grow np to the age of manhood ; but Apollo 
destroyed them before their beards began to ap- 
pear {Od. xi. 30o, seq.). They also put the god 
Ares in chains, and kept him imprisoned for 
13 months. Other stories are related of them by 
later writers. 

A15Idae. [Aloeus.] 

Alonta (’AAdt/ra ; TereJe), a river of Albania, in 
Sanuatia Asiatica, flowing into the Caspian. 

Alope {*A\6n7i), daughter of Cercyoii, became 
by Poseidon the mother of Hippothous. She was 
put to death by her father, but her body was 
changed by Poseidon into a well, which bore the 
same name. 

A15pe {^AXdTTTj : *AAovevs, 'AXomrrjs). 1. A 
toAvn in the Opuntian Locris, opposite Euboea. 
— 2. A town in Phthiotis in Thessaly (//. ii, 
682). 

AI5pece (’AAwTre/fi^ and ‘AAevirsKal : ’AAowre- 
K€i/s), a demus of Attica, of the tribe Aiitiochis, 
11 stadia E. of Athens, on the hill Anchesimis. 

Alopeconnesus A\<»TrfK6vv7](ros : ’AAwttcxop- 
p‘fl(rtoi: Alcjciit), a town in the Thracian Cher- 
sonesus, founded by the Aeolians. 

Alpenus (^Akirrjvds, ’AAirrjpol), a town of the 
Epicnemidii Locri at the entrance of the pass of 
Thcnriopylae. 

Alpes {at ’'AATTf ly, v ‘'AAir/y, tA "AWuvh, 6pri, 
TO •'AAireio 6pv ; probably from the Celtic Alb or 
Alp, “a height”), the mountains forming the 
boundary of northern* Daly, are a part of the 
great mountain-chain, which extends from the 

D 4 
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Gulf of Genoa across Europe to the Black Sea, 
of which the Apennines and the mountains of the 
Grecian peninsula may be regarded as off-shoots. 
Of the Alps proper, the Greeks had very little 
knowledge, and included them under the general 
name of the Rhipacan mountains. The Jioman: 
first obtained some knowledge of them by Hanni- 
bal’s passage across them : this kin^wledge was 
gradually extended by their various wars with the 
inhabitants of the mountains, who were not finally 
subdued till the reign of Augustus. In the time 
of the emperors the differejit parts of tlic Alps 
were distinguished by the following names, most 
of which are still retained. VV'c enumerate them 
in order from W. to E. 1. Alpks Maritimae, 
the Maritime or Lujurian Alps, fro^n Genua 
wo«), where the Apeiminos begin, run as 
far as the river Varus (Tar) and jVI. Cema (la 
Caillole), and then N. to M. Vesiilua {Monte 
Viso\ one of the highest points of the Alps. — 
2. Alpes Cottiak or Cottianae, the (^ottian 
Alps (so called from a king Cottiua in the time of 
Augustus), from Monte Viso to Mont Ceiiis, con- 
tained hi. Matwna, afterwards called M. Janus or 
Janua {Mont (lenerre), across which Cottius con- 
structed a road, which became the chief means of 
communication between Itfily and GajjU this road 
leads from the valley of the Durance in France 
to Segusio {Susa) and the valley of the Dora in 
Piedmont. Xhe pass over Mont Cenis, no\^ one 
of the most frequented of the Alpine passes, appears 
to have been unknown in antiquity. — ^3. Alpes 
Graiae, also Saitus Grains (the name is probably 
Celtic, and has nothing to do with Greece), the 
Graian AJps^ from Mont Cenis to the Inttle St. 
•Bernard inclusive, contained the .lugum Cremonis 
{le Cramont) tind the Centronicae Alpes, apparently 
the Little St. Bernard and the surrounding mouii- 
tiiins. The Little St. Bernard, which is sometimes 
called Alpis Graia, is probably the pass by which 
Hannibal crossed the Alps ; the road over it, 
which was improved by Augustus, led to Au- 
gusta {Aosia) in the territory of the Salassi, — 
4. Alpes Penninae, the Pemiine Alps, from the 
Great St. Bernard to the Simplon inclusive, the 
highest portion of the chain, including Mont Blanc, 
Monte Rosa, and IVIont Cervin. The Great St. 
Bernard was called M. Penninus, and on its sum- 
mit the inhabitants worshipped a deity, whom the 
Romans called Jupiter Penninus. The name is 
probably derived from the Celtic peji, “ a height.” 
— 5. Alpes Lepontiorum or Lkpontiae, the 
Zeponiian or Jlelvelian Alps, from the Simplon to 
the St. Gothard. — 6 . Alpes Khaeticae, the 
BJiaeticin Alps, from the St. Gothard to the Or- 
teler by the pass of the Stelvio. M. Adula is 
usually supposed to be the St. Gothard, but it must 
be another name for the whole range, if Strabo 
is right in stating that both the Rhine and the 
Adda rise in M. Adula. The Romans were ac- 
qucainted with two passes across the Rhaetian Alps, 
connecting Curia {Coire) and Milan, one across 
the SplUgen and the other across Mont Septimer, 
and both meeting at Claveiina {Chiavenna). — 7. 
Alpes TridentInae, the mountains of squtheni 
Tyrol, in which the AthSsis {Aduje) rises, with the 
)ass of the Brenner. — 8. Alpes Noricae, the 
Noric Alps, N. E. of the Trideiitinc Alps, com- 
prising the mountains in the neighbourhood of 
Salzburg, — D. Alpes Carwicae, the Carnic Alps, 
£* of the Tridentine, and S. of the Noric, to Mount 
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Terglu. — 10. Alpes Juliae, the Julian Alps, 
from Mount Terglu to the commencement of the 
Illyrian or Dalmatian mountains, which are known 
by the name of the Alpes Dalmaticae, further north 
by the name of the Alpes Pannonicao. The Alpes 
Juliae were so called because Julius Caesar or 
Augustus constructed roads across them : they are 
also called Alpes Venetae. 

Alphenus Varus. [Varus.] 

AlphSsibooa h\<\)scriioia). 1. MotheAf Ado- 
nis. [Adonis.] — 2. Daughter of Phegeus, who 
married Alcmaeon. [Alcwaeon.] 

AlphSus Mytilenacus MvTi\r)va7o^), 

the author of about 12 epigrams in the Greek 
Anthology, was probably a contemporary of the 
emperor Augustus. 

Alpheus {'AAipfiSs: Dor. *A\<p€6s ; Alji'o, Ho- 
feo, llpfo, liufca), the chief river of Peloponnesus, 
rises at Phylace iti Arcadia, shortly afterwards 
sinks under ground, appears again near Asoa, and 
then mingles its waters with those of the EurOtas. 
After flowing 20 stadia, the two rivers disappear 
under ground : the Alpheus again rises at Pegae 
in Arcadia, and increased by matiy aftliients, flows 
N. W. through Arcadia tind Elis, not far from 
C^ 3 ’mpia, and falls into the Ionian se.'i. The sub- 
terranean descent of the river, which is confirmed 
by m(»dern travellers, gave rise to the story about 
the river-god Alpheus and the nymph Arcthusa. 
The latter, pursued by Alpheus, was changed by 
Artemis into tlie fountain of Arcthusa in the island 
of Ortygia at Syracuse, but the god continued to 
pursue her under the sea, and attempted to minglo 
j»his stream with the fountain in Ortygia. Ilenco 
it was said that a cup thrown intoHhe Alpheus 
would appear again in the fountain of Arcthusa in 
Ortygia. Other accounts related that Artemis her- 
self was beloved by Alpheus; the goddess was 
worshipped, under the name of Alpliouea, both in 
Elis and Ortygia. 

Alphlus Avitus. [ A vit us. ] 

Alpinus, a name which Horace gives in ridiciih* 
to a bombastic poet. He probably means Bjba-’* 

CULUS. 

Alsluin (Alsicnsis : Palo), one of the most an- 
cient Etruscan towns on the coast near Caere, and 
a Roman colony after the Ist Punic war. In its 
neighbourhood Pompey had a countiy-seat {villa 
Alsietisis). 

Althaea (’AA0oto),daugliter of the Aetolian king 
Thestiiis and Eurythemis, married Ocneiis, king of 
Calydon, by w’hom she became the mother of several 
children, and among others of Meleager, upon 
who.se death she killed herself. 

Althaea, the chief town of the Olcades in the 
country of the Oretani in Ilispania Tarraconeiisis. 

Althemenes {^AKBripivTis or *A\0aip(v7j5), son 
of Catreus, king of Crete. In conse(|uence of an 
oracle, that Catreus would lose liis life by one of 
his children, Althemenes quitted Crete and went 
to Rhodes. There he unwittingly killed his father, 
who had come in search of his son. 

Altinum (Altinas: AlUno), a wealthy muni- 
cipium in the land of the Veneti in the N. of Italj^, 
at the mouth of the river Silis and on the roacl 
from Patavium to Aquilmju was a wealthy manu- 
facturing town, and the cMf emporium for all the 
goods which were sent from southern Italy to the 
countries of the north. Goods could be brought 
from Ravenna to Altinum through the Lagoons 
and the numerous canals of the Po, safe from storms 
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and pirates. There were many beautiful villas 
around the town. (Mjirt. iv. 25.) 

Altis (J'AKris), the sacred ^rove of Zeus at 
Olympia. 

Aluntlum or Haluutlum (’AAoui/rtoi/), a town 
on the N. coast of Sicily on a steep hill, celebrated 
for its wine. 

Alus or Halus (’'AAos, "AAoy : ’AA<i;s : nr. AV 
falosi\ Ru.), a town in Phthiotis in Thessaly, at 
the extremity of M. Othrys, built by the hero 
Athamas. 

Alyattes (’AAydxTrjs), king of Lydia,^.c. fil7 
— 5(50, succeeded his father Sadyattes, mid was 
himself succeeded by his son Croesus. He carried 
on war with Miletus from (>17 to ()12, and with ] 
Cyaxares, king of Media, from 590 to 505 ; an 
eclipse of the sun, which happeiud in 505 during a 
])attle between Alyattes and Cyaxares, led to a peace 
between them. Alyattes drovr* the Cimmerians out 
of Asia and took Smyrna. The tomb of Alyattes, 
N. of Sardis, near the lake Gygaca, which consisted 
of a large mound of eaVth, raised upon a foundation 
of groat stones, still exists. Mr. Ifamilton says 
that it took him about ten minutes to ride round 
its base, which would give it a circumference of 
nearly a mile. » 

Alyba ('A\v€ri\ a town on the S. coast of the 
Euxine. (Iloin. //. ii. 1157.) 

Alyplus (’AAottios), of Alexandria, probably 
liv(‘d in the 4th century of the Christian aera, 
and is the author of a lireok musical treatise en- 
titled “Introduction to Music” (elcrayojy^ /uouo’orij), 
printed by Meibomius in Antirjztao MtmcaeAuc- 
to rrs Amsie]. I(i52. 

Alyzia or Alyzea (’A Auf<a, ’AAd^eia : ’AAu^aToy ; 
Ru. in the valley of Kom/i/i), a town in Acarnania 
near the sea opposite Lcucas, with a harbour and 
a temjde both sacred to Hercules. The temple 
contained one of the works of Lysippus represent- 
ing the labours of Hercules, which the Romans 
carrii’d off. 

Amadocus (’AjudSoxos) or Mcdocus (MtJSoxos). 

King of the Odrysae in Thrace, when Xenophon 
visited the country in b. c. 400. He and Senthes, 
Avho w’ere the most powerful Thracian kings, were 
frequently at variance, but were reconciled to one 
another by ThrasybuUis, the Athenian commander, 
ill 390, and induced by him to become the allies of 
Athens. —2. A ruler in Thrace, who, in conjunc- 
tion with Rerisades and Cersubleptes, succeeded 
Cotys in 358. 

jj^agetobria. [Magetobbia.] 

^^^althea (’A]udA0€ia). 1. The nurse of the 
infant Zeus in Crete. According to some traditions 
AmalthC-a is the goat who suckled Zeus, and who 
was rewarded by being placed among the shirs. 
[Aega.] According to others, Ainalthea was a 
nymph, daughter of Occanus, Helios, Haeinonius, 
or of the Cretan king Melisseus, who fed Zeus with 
the milk of a goat When this goat broke otf one 
of her horns, Ainalthea filled it with fresh herbs 
an<l gave it to Zeus, who placed it among the stars. 
According to other accounts Zeus himself broke off 
one of the horns of the goat Amalthea, and gave it 
to the daughters of Melisseus, and endowed it with 
the wonderful power of becoming filled with what- 
ever the possessor might wish. This is the story 
about the origin of the celebrated horn of Amal- 
thec^ commonly called the horn of plenty or cornu- 
copia, which was used in later times as the symbol 
of plenty in general. — 2. One of the Sibyls, iden- 
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;ified with the Cumaean Sibyl, who sold to king 
Tarquinius the celebrated Sibylline books. 

Amaltheum or Amalthea, a villa of Atticus 
on the river Thyainis in Epinis, was perhaps ori- 
ginally a shrine of the nymph Amalthea, which 
Atticus adorned with staUics and bas-reliefs, and 
converted into a beautiful summer retreat. Cicero, 
ill imitation, constructed a similar retreat on his 
estate at Arplninn. 

Amantla ('AnavTia: Amantinus, Amantianus, 
or Amantes, pi. : Niritza), a Gnick town and dis- 
trict in Illyricum : tlie town, said to have been 
founded by the Abantes of Euboea, lay at some 
distance from the coast, E. of Oricum. 

Amanus (5 ’Ajuavcis, rh ’Aixav6v : ’A/iaviTTjr, 
Amaniensis : Almadatjh)^ a branch of Mt, Taurus, 
which mins from the head of the Gulf of Issus N.E. 
to the principal chain, dividing Syria from Cilicia 
and Cappadocia. There were two passes in it ; 
the one, called the Syrian Gates (at iivpiai ‘TroAai, 
Syriae Portae : Jhjlan) near the sea ; the other, 
called the Amanian Gates (’A/uavl5ts or ’AuaviKal 
TTvXai: Amanicae Pylac, l\)rtao Amani Montis : 
Demir i. e. the Iron date)^ Ibrtherto the N. 

The former pass was on the road from Cilicia to 
Antioch, the latter on that to the district Comma- 
gene ; bu!!| pn account of its great diflicnity, tin; 
latter pass was rarely used, until the Romans made 
a road through it. The inhabitants of Amanus 
wereVild banditti. 

Amaral or Mardi (‘^A,uop5ot, MapSot), a power- 
ful, warlila*, and predatory tribe who dwelt on the 
S. shore oi the Caspian Sen. 

Amardus or Mardus (’'A^itapSoy, MdpSoy : Kizil 
Ozie7i\ a river (lowing through the country of the 
Mardi into the Caspian Sea. 

Amarynceus (’A/xapiryxeos), a chief of tlie 
Eleaiis, is said by some writers to have fought 
against Troy ; but Homer only mentions his son 
Diores {Amari/7ic'ules) as taking part in the Trojan 
war. 

Amarynthus (^Afiapwdos : *Afj.apvv6ios)^ a town 
ill Euboea 7 |titdia from Eretria, to which it be- 
longed, with a celebrated temple of Artemis, who 
was hence called A7narynthi(i or Hmarysvd, and in 
whose honour ihero was a festival of this name 
both in Euboea and Attica. (Sec Diet, of A 7 iiitj, 
art. Amarynthia.) 

Amasenus (Amasrim), a river in Latium, rises 
in the Volscian mountains, flows by Privenumi, and 
after being joined by the Ufens {Ufhdc), which 
flows from Setia, falls into the sea between Circeii 
and Terracina, though the greater pai't of its waters 
are lost in the Pontine inarslics. 

AmS>sia or -ea (’A/xdo-eia ; ’Ajuaceus : A masiah\ 
the capital of the kings of Pontus, was a strongly 
fortified city on both banks of the river Iris. It 
was the birthplace of Mithridates the Great and 
of the geographer Strabo. , 

Amasis CAfiacrts). 1. King of Egypt, n.c. 5 70 — 
528,8UcccGded Apries,whom he dethroned. During 
his long reign Egypt was in a very jirosperoiis con- 
dition ; and the Greeks were brought into niiicli 
closer intercourse with the Egyptians than had 
existed previously. Amasis married Ladice, a 
Cyrenaic lady, contracted an alliance with Cyrene 
and Polycrates of Samos, and also sent presents to 
several of the Greek cities. — 2. A Persian, sent 
in the reign of Cambyses (b. c. 525) against Cyrene, 
took Barca, but did not succeed in taking Cyrene. 

Amastris (’'A/uaarpts, Ion. ''Afxnorrpis). 1. Wife 
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of Xerxes, and mother of Artaxerxcs I., was of a ^ 
cruel and vindictive character. — 2 . Also called 
Amcistrine^ niece of Darius, the last king of Persia. 
She married, 1. Craterus ; 2. Dionysius, tyrant of 
llcraclea in Dithyiiia, b. c. 322 ; and 3. Lj'si- 
machus, b. c. 302. Having been abandoned by 
Lysimachus upon his marriage with Arsinoe, she 
retired to Ileraclea, where she reigned, and was 
drowned by her two sons about 238. 

Amastris (‘'Aixacrpis: *Aiiiacrrpiav6s: Amasera\ 
a large and beautiful city, with two harbours, on 
the coast of Paphlagonia, built by Amastris after 
her separation from Lysimachus (about b. c. 300), 
on the site of the old town of Sosamus, which 
name the citadel retained. The new city was 
built and peopled by the inhabitants of Cytonis 
and Croinna. , 

Amata, wife of king Latinus and mother of La- 
viniji, opposed Lavinia being given in marriage to 
Aeneas, because she had already promised h< r to 
Turnus. When she heard that Turnus had fallen 
in battle, she hung herself. 

Am&thus, -untis (’Ajua9oDs, -oCvtos : 'AfiaBov- 
<noy : Limxisol)^ an ancient town on the S. coast of 
Cyprus, with a celebrated temple of Aphrodite, who 
was hence called Amathu!<ia. There were copper- 
mines in the neighbourhood of the ^fecundam 

Amatliunla metallic Ov. Met. x. 220). 

Amatius, surnamed Pseudomarius., pretended to 
be either the son or grandson of the great Aftirius, 
and was put to death by Antony in b. c, 1 4, Some 
call him Herophilus. ^ 

AmazSnes (’AyuafJi/es), a mythical race of wfir- 
like females, are said to have come from the Cau- 
Citsiis, find to have settled in the country about the 
river Thermodon, where they founded the city 
Thcmiscyra, in the neighbourhood of the modern 
Trebizond. Their country was inhabited only 
by the Amazons, who were governed by a queen : 
but in order to propagate their race, they met 
once a year the (iargareans in Alount Caucasus. 
The children of the female sex were brought up 
by the Amazons, and each had hef light breast cut 
olF ; the male children were sent to the Gargsireans 
or put to death. The foundation of several towns 
in Asia Alinor and in the islands of the Aegean is 
ascribed to them, e. //. of Ephesus, Smyrna, Cyme, 
Alyrina, and Paphos. The Greeks believed in 
their existence as a real historical race down to a 
late period ; and hence it is said that Thalestris, 
the queen of the Amazons, hastened to Alexander, 
in order to become a mother by the conqueror of 
Asia. This belief of the Greeks may have arisen 
from, the peculiar way in which the women of some 
of the Caucasian districts lived, and perfonned the 
duties which in other countries devolve upon men, 
as well as from their bravery and courage, which 
are noticed as remarkable even by modern travel- 
lers. Vague qnd obscure reports about them pro- 
bably reached the inhabihints of western Asia and 
the Greeks, and these reports were subsequently 
worked out and embellished by popular tradition 
and poetry. The following are tlie chief mythical 
adventures with which the Amazons are connected ; 
— they are said to have invaded Lycia in the reign 
of lobates, but were destroyed by Bellerophontes, 
who happened to be staying at the king’s court. 
[Bkllkrophontss ; Laombdon.] They also in- 
vaded Phrygia, and fo\ight with the Phrygians and 
Trojans when Priam was a young man. The ninth 
among the labours imposed upon Hercules by 
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Eurystbeus, was to take from Hippolyte, the queen 
of the Amazons, her girdle, the ensign of her kingly 
power, which she had received as a present from 
Ares. [Hercules.] In the reign of Theseus 
they invaded Attica. [Theseus.] Towards the 
end of the Trojan war, the Amazons, under their 
queen Pcnthc8ilea,came to the assistance of Priam ; 
but she was killed by Achilles. The Amazons and 
their battles are frequently represented in the re- 
mains of ancient Greek art. 

Amazonlci or -lus Mons, a mountain range pa- 
rallel ai^ near to the coast of Pontiis, containing 
the soiiffes of the Thermodon and other streams 
which water the supposed country of the Amazons. 

Ambarri, a people of Gaul, on the Arar 
(JSaone) E. of the Aedui, and of the same stock 
as the latter. 

Ambiani, a Belgic people, between the Bello- 
vaci and Atrebates, conquered by Caesar in b.c. 57. 
Their chief town was Samarobriva afterwards 
called Ambiani, now Amiens. 

Ambiatinus Vicus, a place in the country of 
the Treviri near Coblcntz, where the emperor Ca- 
ligula was born. 

Ambibari, an Amoric people in Gaul, near 
tjje modern Amhitres in Normandy. 

Ambiliati, a Gallic people, perhaps in Brittany. 

Amblorix, a chief of the Ebiironos in Ganl, cut 
to pieces, in conjunction with Cativolcus, the Ho- 
man troops under Sabimis and Cotta, who were 
stationed for the winter in the territories of the 
Elnironcs, b. c. 54, He failed inf taking the camp 
of Q. Cicero, and was defeated on the arrival of 
. Caesar, who was unable to oV)tain possession of the 
person of Ambiorix, notwithstandiiig his active 
pursuit of the latter. 

Ambivareti, the clientes or vassals of the Aedui, 
probably dwelt N. of the latter. 

Ambivariti, a Gallic poo])le, W. of the Maas, in 
the neighbourhood of Namur. 

Ambfvius Turpio. [Turpio.] 

Amblada (rd ’'A/x§Aa5a : ’A^^AaSeus), a towiL 
in Pisidia, on the borders of Caria ; famous for itP 
wine. 

Ambracia (’A/u7rpa/f»a, afterwards *AfjL€paKla : 
*A/igpaKiWT77S, ’Afi^pcwcieuy, Ambraciensis: A/2a), a 
town on the left bank of the Arachthns, 80 stadia 
from the coast, N. of the Ambracian gulf, was 
originally included in Acarnania, but afterwards in 
Epirus. It was colonised by the Corinthians about 
ji. c. (»()(), and at an early period acquired wealth 
and importiinco. It became subject to the kings 
of Epirus about the time of Alexander the Great. 
Pyrrhus made it the capital of his kingdom, and 
adorned it with public buildings and statues. At 
a later time it joined the Aotolian League, was 
taken by the Romans in b. c. 189, and stripped of 
its works of art. Its inhaj)itant8 were transplanted 
to the new city of Nico polls, founded by Augustus 
.after the battle of Actium, b. c. 31. South of Am- 
bracia on the E. of the Arachthus, and close to the 
sea was the fort A nibnwus. 

Ambraclus Sinus AfnrpaKiuhf or ’Aju^paxixby 
K6\Tro5: G. of A Ha)., a gulf of the Ionian sea be- 
tween Epirus and Acarnani.a, said by Polybius to 
be 300 stadia long and 100 wide, and with an 
entrance only 5 stadia in width. Its real length 
is 25 miles and its width 10 : the narrowest part 
of the entrance is only 700 yards, but its general 
width is about half a mile. < 

AmbrSnes (^Afi€pu>P€s), a Celtic people, who 
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joined the CImbri and Teutoni in their invasion of 
the Roman dominions, and were defeated by Ma- 
rius near Aquae Sextiae {Aice) in b. c. 102. 

Ambroslus, usually called St. Ambrose, one of 
the most celebrated Christian fathers, was bom in 

A. D. 340, probably at Augusta Trevirorum (TVews). 
After a careful education at Rome, he practised 
with great success as an advocate at Milan ; and 
about A.D. 370 was appointed prefect of the pro- 
vinces of Liguria and Aemilia, whose seat of go- 
vernment was Milan. On the death of Auxentins, 
bishop of Milan, in 374, the appointment of his 
successor led to an op.m conflict bcitvvoen the Arians 
Jind Catholics. Ambrose exerted his influence to 
restore peace, and addressed the people in a conci- 
liatory speech, at the conclusion of which a child in 
the further part of the crowd cried out “ Anihrotius 
episcopus.’’'* The words were received as an oracle 
from heaven, and Ambrose was elected bishop by 
the acclamation of the whole multitude, the bishops 
of both parties uniting in his election. It was in 
vain that he adopted the strangest devices to alter 
the determination of the people ; nothing could 
make them change their mind ; and at length he 
yielded to the express command of the emperor 
(Valentinian I.^andwas conseemted on theeightli^ 
day after his bai)tisin, for at the time of his election 
he was only a catechumen. Ambrose was a man 
of eloquence, firmness, and ability, and distinguished 
himself by maintaining and enlarging the authority 
of the church. He was a zealous opponent of the 
Arians, and thus came into open conflict with Jus- 
timi, the mother of Valentinian II., who demanded 
the use of one of the churches of Milan for the 
Arians. Ambrose refused to give it ; he was sup- 
ported by the people ; and the contest was at 
length decided by the miracles which are reported 
to have attended the discovery of the reliques of 
two martyrs, Gervasiiis and Pmtasius. Although 
these miracles were denied by the Arians, the im- 
pression made by them upon the people in general 
was so strong, that Justina thought it prudent to 
jflve way. The state of the parties was quite al- 
tered by the death of .Tnstina in 387, when Valen- 
tinian became a Catholic, and still more completely 
by the victorj*^ of Theodosius over Maximus (388). 
This event put the whole power of the empire into 
the hands of a prince who was a firm Catholic, and 
over whom Ambrose acquired such influence, that, 
after the massacre at Tliessalonica in 390, he re- 
fused Theodosius admission into the church of 
Milan for a period of 8 months, and only restored 
him after he had performed a public penance. The 
best edition of the works of Ambrose is that of 
the Benedictines, Paris, 1686 and 1690. 

Ambi^siiB or Amphr^sus C'Aju^pocros : *Aja- 
€pv(Tevs: nr. Dhtsiowo), a town in Phocis strongly 
fortified, S. of M. Parnfl|sus : in the neighbour- 
hood were numerous vineyards. 

Ambustus, FS>bIus. 1. M., pontifex maximus 
in the year that Rome was taken by the Gauls, 

B. c. 390.' His three sons, Kaeso, Numerius, and 
Quintus, were sent as ambassadors to the Gauls, 
when the latter were besieging Clusium, and took 
part in a sally of the besieged against the Gauls 
(b. c. 391). The Gauls demanded that the Fabii 
should be surrendered to them for violating the law 
of nations ; and upon the senate refusing to give up 
the guilty parties, they marched against Rome. 
The three sons were in the same year elected con- 
sular tribunes. —2. M., consular tribune in a c. 
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381 and 369, and censor in 36.3, had two daughters, 
of whom the elder was married to Scr. Sulpicius, 
and the younger to C. Licinius Stolo, the author of 
the Licinian Rogations. According to the story 
recorded by Livy, the younger Fabia induced her 
father to assist her husband in obtaining the con- 
sulship for the plebeian order, into which she had 
married. — 3. M., thrice consul, in b. c. 360, when 
ho conquered the Ilcrnici, a second time in 356, 
when he conquered the Falisci and Tarquinienses, 
and a third time in 3>54, when he conquered the 
Tiburtes. He was dictator in 351. He was the 
father of the celebrated Q. P’abius Maximus Rul- 
lianus. [Maximus.] 

Amenanus Dor. ’AjueVas), a river 

in Sicily near#CaUina, only flowed occasionally 
{ymne interdum suppressis fo7iiibus arety Ov. 
Met. xv.^280). 

Amena (Amcrinus: Amelia)^ an ancient town 
in Umbria, and a miinicipium, the birth-place of 
Sex. Roscius defended by Cicero, was situate in a 
district rich in vines (Virg. Georg, i, 265). 

Amerlola, a town in the land of the Sabines, 
destroyed by the Romans at a very tarly period. 

Amestratus (Amestratinus : a town 

in the N. of Sicily not far from tlio coast, the 
same as tl'# J^fyUhtratiini of I'olybius, and the 
Amastra of Silius Italicus, taken by the Homans 
from the Carthaginians in the first Punic war. 

Amfestris. IAmastiiis.] 

Amida ( 7 / ''Api^a: Diarhekr), a to^vn in So- 
phenc (An^enia Major) on the upper Tigris, 
Amilcar. [IIamilcak.] 

* Aminias (*Apeivias)y brother of Aeschylus, dis- 
tinguished himself at the battle of Salainis (b. o. 
480) : he and Eumenes Atere judged to have been 
the bravest on this occasion among all the Athe- 
nians. 

Amipsias (*Apei\l/[as)y a comic poet of Athens, 
contemporary with Aristophanes, whom he twice 
conquered in the dramatic contests, gaining the 
second prize with his Coutius when Aristophanes 
was third with the Clouds (b. c. 423), and the 
first with his Comastae when Aristophanes gained 
the second with the Jiirds (b. c. 414). 

Amisla or Amislus {Kms), a river in northern 
Gennany well known to the Romans, on which 
Drusus had a naval engagement Avith the Bructeri, 
B. c. 12. 

Amisla {Emden ?), a fortress on the left bank 
of the river of the same name. 

Amisddarus (’A/xto-wSapos), a king of Lycia, 
said to hjive brought up the monster Chimaera: 
his sons Atymnius and Maris were slain at Troy 
by the sons of Nestor. 

Amisus {*Api(r6s : *Api(rif}y6sy Amisenus : Sam- 
sung a largo city on the coast of Pontus, on a bay 
of the Fiuxine Sea, called after it (Amisenus Sinus). 
Mithridates enlarged it, and made it one of his 
residences. 

Amltomum (Araitemlmis: Amutrica or Torre 
d'Amitemo\ one of the most ancient tOAAUis of the 
Sabines, on the Aternus, the birth-place of the 
historican Sallust. 

Ammianus (^Appiav6s)y a Greek epigramma- 
tist, but probably a Roman by birth, the author of 
nearly 30 epigrams in the Greek Anthology, lived 
mider Trajan and Hadrian. 

Ammianus Marcellinus, by birth a Greek, and 
a native of Syrian Antioch, Avas admitted at an 
early age among the imperial body guards. He 
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served many years under Ursiciniis, one of the 
generals of Constantins, both in the West and East, 
and he subscciuently attended the emperor Julian 
in his campaign against the Persians (a. d. 363). 
Eventually he established himself at Rome, where he 
composed his history, and was alive at least as late as 
390. His history, written in Latin, extended from 
the accession of Nerva, a. d. 96, the point at which 
tile histories of Tacitus terminated, to the death of 
Valens, a, d. 373, comprising a period of 28*2 years. 
It was divided into 31 books, of wliich the first 13 
are lost. The remaining 10 embrace the acts of 
Constaiitius from a. d. 353, the 17th year of his 
reign, together with the whole career of Oallus, 
Julianus, Jovianus, Valentinianus, and Valens. 
The portion preserved was the iniorc important 
part of the work, as he was a contemponyy of the 
events described in these books. The style of 
Amniianus is harsh and inflated, but his accuracy, 
fidelity, and impartiality, deserve praise. — Edi- 
tions. ByGronovius, Lugd. Bat. 16.93; by Ernesti, 
Lips. 1773 ; by Wagner and Erfiirdt, Lips. 1808. 

Anuudii originally an Aethiopian or 

Libyan, afterf/ards an Egyptian divinity. The 
real Egyptian name was Amim or Animun ; the 
Greeks called him 7jeus Ammon, the Romans 
Jupiter Ammon, add the Hebrews, Amon. The 
most ancient seat of his worship was hleroe, where 
he had an Oracle : thence it was introduced into 
Egypt, wh<!re the worship took the firmest fbot at 
Thithes in Up[»er Egypt, ivhich was therefore fre- 
quently called by the Greeks Hiospylis, or the 
city of Zeus. Another famous scat of the god, 
with a celebrated oracle, was in the oasis oft 
Ammonium (Siivah) in the Libyan desert ; the 
• worship was also estaldishcd in Cyrenaica. The 
god was represented either in the form of a ram, 
or as a human being with the head of a ram ; 
but there are some representations in which he 
appears altogether as a human being with only the 
horns of a ram. It seems ch'ar that the original 
idea of Ammon was that of a protector and leader 
of the flocks. The Aethiopians were a nomad 
people, flocks of sheep constituted their principal 
wealth, and it is perfectly in accordance with the 
notions of the Aethiopians as well as Egyptians to 
w'orship the animal which is the leader and pro- 
tector of the flock. This view is supported by the 
various stories related about Ammon. 

Ammonium. [Oasls.] 

Ammonius (’Amm‘^*'‘os), 1. Grammaticus, of 
Alexandria, left this city on the overthrow of the 
heathen temples in a. d. 389, and settled at Con- 
stantinople. He wrote, in Greek, a valuable work. 
On the Differences of Words of like Signification 
(rrepl bfxoiuiV Kol hia<^6p(iov — KditUms. 

By Valckenaer, Lugd. Bat. 1 739 ; by Schafer, Lips. 

1 822. — 2. Son of Hermeas, studied at Athens 
under Proclus (who died a. d. 484), Jind was the 
master of Simplicius, Damascius, and others. He 
wrote numerous commentaries in Greek on the 
works of the earlier philosophers. His extant 
works arc Commentaries on the Isagoge of Por- 
jdiyry^ or the Five Predicaires^ first published at 
Venice in 1600 ; and On the Ctdegoriea of Aris- 
totle and De InUtrpretatione^ published by Brandis 
in his edition of the Scholia on Aristotle. — 3. Of 
Lamprae in Attica, a Peripatetic philosopher, 
lived in the first century of the Christian aera, and 
was the instructor of Plutarch. — 4. Surnamed 
flaccaS) or sack-carrier, because his employment 
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was carrying the corn, landed at Alexandria, as a 
public porter, was born of Christian parents. Sonic 
writers assert, and others deny, that he apostatized 
from the faith. At any rate he combined the 
study of philosophy with Christianity, and is re- 
garded by those who maintain his apostasy as the 
founder of the later Platonic School. Among his 
disciples were Longinus, Hercimius, Plotinus, and 
Origen. He died a. d. 243, at the age of more 
than 80 years. 

Amnisus (’Ajurtads), a town in the N. of Crete 
and the harbour of Cnossns, situated on a river of 
the same name, the nymphs of which, called 
AmiiisiMes^ were in the service of Artemis. 

Amor, the god of love, had no place in the reli- 
gion of the Romans, who only translate the Greek 
name Eros into Amor. [Euos.] 

Amorgus fAfiopyos: *Afxopy7vos : Amorgo)^m 
island in the Grecian Archipelago, one of the Spo- 
rades, the birth-place, of Simonides, and under the 
Roman emperors a place of banishment. 

AmSrlum {^AiJLupiop\ a city of Phrygia Major or 
Galatia, on the river Sangarius ; the reputed birth- 
place of Aesop. 

Ampe ("Ajuttt;, Herod.) or Ampelone (Plin.'), 

town at the month of tlie Tigris, where Darius 1. 
planted the Milesians wliom he removed from their 
own city after the Ionian revolt (n. c. 494). 

L. Ampellus, the author of a small work, entitled 
Liber Memorkdis., probably lived in the 2nd or 3rd 
century of the Christian aera. His work is a sort 
of common-placc-book, containing a meagre sum- 
mary of the most striking natural ohji.'cts and of 
the most remarkable events, divided into 30 chap- 
ters. It is generally print(‘d with Elorus, and has 
been published separately by Beck, Lips. 1826. 

Ampelus (^A^TreAos), a promontory at the ex- 
tremity of the peninsula Sithoiiia in Clialcidice in 
Macedonia near Torono. 

Ampelusia {^AfineKovala : C. Espartel\ the 
promontory at the ^V. end of the S. or African 
coast of the Fretuni Gaditanum {Straits of Ci- 
bndtar). The natives of the country called it Cote^ 
(at Kwt€i$). 

Ampliaxitis (’Aft^a^eris), a district of Myg- 
donia in Macedonia, at the mouths of the Axius 
and Echedoru.s. 

Amphea {’'Aficfxia : *A/x(/)evs), a small town of 
Mcsseiiia on the borders of Laconia and Messenia, 
conquered by the Spartans in tlie first Messeniaii 
war. 

AmphlaraUB (’A/ztptdpaos), son of Oiclcs and 
Hypcnuiiestra, daugliter of Thestins, was de- 
scended on his father’s side from the famous seer 
Melampus, and was himself a great prof)he‘t and 
a great hero at Argos. By his wife Eriphyle, the 
sister of Adrastns, he was the father of Alcmaeon, 
Amphilochus, Eurydice, |nd Demonassa. He took 
part in the hunt of the Calj'donian boar, and in 
the Ai^onautic voyage. Ho also joined Adrasttis 
in the expedition against Thebes, although he fore- 
saw its fatal termination, through the persuasions 
of his wife Eriphyle, who had been induced to 
persuade her husband by the necklace of Harmoma 
which Polyiiices had given her. On leaving Argos, 
however, he enjoined his sons to punish their mo- 
ther for his death. During the^war against Thebes, 
Amphiaraus fought bravely, hut could not escape 
his fate. Pursued by Periclymciius, he fled to- 
wards the river ismenius, and the earth swallow'ed 
him up together with his chariot, before he was 
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overtfikcn by his enemy. Zeus made him immor- 
tal, and henceforth he was worshipped as a hero, 
lirst at Oropus and afterwards in all Greece, llis 
oracle between Potniae and Thebes, where he was 
said to have been swallowed up, enjoyed great 
celebrity. (See Diet, nf Ant.ivvt. OracuLum.) His 
son, Alcmaeon, is called Amphiaraitles. 

Amphicaea or AmpMclea 'Apepi- 

K\fia: : Dhadhi or Oglunitza?), a 

town in the N. of Phocis, with an adytum of 
Dionysus, was called for a long time (iphiica 
COcpiTeia) by command of the Amphictyons. 

Ampllictyoil (’A/x^iktuwv), a son of Deucalion 
and Pyrrha. Others represent him as a king of 
Attica, who expelled from the kingdom his father- 
in-law Cranaus, ruled for 12 years, and was 
then in turn expelled by Erichthonius. Many 
writers represent him as the founder of the 
amphictyony of Thermopylae ; in consequence 
of this belief a sanctuary of Ampliictyou was 
built in the village of Anthela on the Asopns, ' 
which was the most ancient place of meeting of this 
amphictyony. 

Amphfdamas (’AjU^iSojuas), son, or, according 
to others, brother of Lycurgus, one of the Ar- 
gonauts. ■> 

Amphllucliia (’Aft<^i\oxi'a), the country of the 
Ainphilochi (’Ag<J)lAoxoi), an Kpirot race, at the 
K. end of the Amhraciaii gulf, usually ineluded in 
Acarnania. Their chief town was Argos Ampiii- 

LOCIIIOOM. 

Axuphilochus {*Ap<f)l\oxos)^ son of Amphiaraus 
and Kriphyle, and brother of Alcmaeon. lie took an 
active part in the expedition of the Epigoiii against 
Thebes, assisted his brother in the murder of their 
mother [ Alcmaeon], and afterwards fought against 
Troy. On his rettirn from Troy, together with 
Mopsus, who was like himself a seer, he founded 
the town of Mallos in Cilicia. Hence he proceeded 
to his native place, Argos, but returned to Mallos, 
where he was killed in single combat by Mopsus. 
Others relate (Time. ii. (id), that after leaving Ar- 
gos, Ainphilochiis founded Argos Amphilochium on 
the Amhraciaii gulf. He was worshipped at Mallos 
in Cilicia, at Oropus, and at Athens. 

Amphilytus (’Aurp/Ai/ros), a celebrated seer in 
the time or l*isistratns (n. c. is called botli 

an Aeanianiaii and an Athenian : he may have 
been an Acarnanian who received the franchise at 
Athens. 

Ampbimaclius AjLKpifjLaxos). 1. Son of Cteatus. 
grandson of Poseidon, one of the four leaders of the 
Epeans against 'J'roy, was slain by Hector. — 2. 
Son of Noinion, with his brother Nastes, led the 
Parians to the assistance of the Trojans, and was 
slain by Achilles. 

Amphimalla (ra 'ApcplpaWa)., a town on the 
N . coast of Crete, on a bay called after it (G. of 
Armiro). 

AmpiilmSdoii (*Aju<|>i/u€8we), of Tthaca, a gnest- 
friend of Agamemnon, and a suitor of Penelope, 
wat slain by Telcinachus. 

#Ampluon Apiplwp). 1. Son of Zeus and An- 
tiope, the daughter of Nveteus of Tliebes, and 
twin-brother of Zethus. (Ov. Afef. vi. 110, seq.) 
Amphion and Zethus were born either at Eleuthe- 
rac in Boeotia or on Mount Cithaeron, whither 
their mother bad fled, and grew up among the 
shepherds, not knowing their descent. Hennes 
(according to others, Apollo, or the Muses) gave 
Amphion a lyre, who henceforth practised ^ong 
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and music, while his brother spent his time in 
hunting and tending the flocks. (Hor. Ep. i. lb. 
41.) Having become acipiainted with their origin 
they marched against Thebes, where Lycus reigned, 
the husband of their mother Antiope, whom he had 
repudiated, and had then married Dirce in her stead. 
They took the city, and as Lycus and Dirco had 
treated their mother with great cruelty, the two 
brothers killed them both. Tluiy put Dirce to death 
by tying her to a bull, who dragged her about till sho 
perished; and they then threw her body into a well, 
which was from this time called the well of Dirce. 
After they had obtained possession of Thebes, tiny 
fortified it by a wall. It is said, that when Amphion 
playad his lyre, the stones moved of their own ac- 
cord and formed the wall {movit Amphion lapidrs 
canendo^ Hor. Carni. iii. 11). Amphion afterwards 
married Niobe, who bore him many sons and 
daughters, all of whom were killed by Apollo. His 
death is differently related : some say, that ho 
killed himself from grief at the loss of his children 
(Ov. Met. vi, 2701, and others tell us that ho was 
killed by Apollo because he made an assault on 
the Pythian temple of the god. Aiflphion and his 
brother were buried at Thebes. The piinislnnent 
nflicted upon Dirce is represented in the celebrated 
Earnesc Ini’!!,* the work of Apollonius and Tau- 
riscus, which was discovered in 1516, and placed 
in thojialacc Famese at Rome. — 2. Son of .lasiis 
and fathes of Chloris. Tn Horner, this Amphion, 
king of Orehomenos, is distinct from Amphion, the 
hushnnd of jNiobe ; but in earlier traditions they 
seem to have been regarded as the same jiorson. 

Amphipolis (’Au(/>i7roAts ; ^ApepenoKir-qs : Nook- 
horio, in Turkish Jeui-Keni), a town in Macedoniiv 
on the left or eastern bank of the Strymon, just 
below its ogress from the lake Cercinitis, and about 

miles from the sea. The Stryinon flowed almost 
round the town, nearly forming a circle, whence its 
name Amphi-polis. It was originally called "Evi'ea 
o5o/, “ the Nine Ways,” and belonged to the Edo- 
ians, a Thracian people. Aristagoras of Miletus 
first attempted to colonize it, but was cut off with 
his followers by the Edonians in b. c. 497. The 
Athenians made a next attempt with 10,000 colo- 
nists, but they were all destroyed by the Edonians 
in 465. Ill 457 the Athenians were more suc- 
cessful, and drove the Edonians out of the Nino 
Ways,” which was henceforth called Amphipolis. 
It was one of the most important of the Athenian 
possessions, being advantageously situated for trade 
on a navigable river in the midst of a fertile coun- 
try, and near the gold mines of M. Pangaeiis. 
Hence the indignation of the Athenians when it 
fell into the hands c)f Rrasidas (b. c. 424) and of 
Philip (358). Under the Romans it was a free 
city, and the capital of Macedonia priina : the 
Via Egnatia ran through it. The port of Amphi- 
polis was Eion. 

Ampllis (fAprpis), an Athenian comic poet, of 
the middle comedy, contemporary with the phiUv 
sopher Plato. Wc have the titles of 26 of his 
plays, and a few fragments of them. 

AmpMssa (^Apcpicraa: 'Auipiffavs., 

<Ta?oy: Salnna), one of the chief towns of the Locri 
Ozolao on the borders of Phocis, 7 miles from 
Delphi, said to have, been named after Amphissa, 
daughter of Macareiis, and beloved by Apollo. In 
consequence of the Sacred War declared against 
Amphissa by the Amphictyons, the town was de- 
stroyed by Philip, b. c. 338, but it was soon after- 
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wards rebuilt, and under the Romans was a free Ampyx. [Ampycus.] 
state. AmfLlIus. [Romulus.] 

Amphistratus {'AfKplarparos) and his brother Amydae. 1. (’A/iuKAai : ’A/xw/rAaiedy, *Afiv~ 
Rhecas, the charioteers of the Dioscuri, were said K\a7os : Skluvoklion or Aia Kyriaki ?), an ancient 
to have taken part in the expedition of Jason to town of Laconia on the Eurotas, in a beautiful 
Colchis, and to have occupied a part of that coun- country, 20 stadia S.E. of Sparta. It is mentioned 
try which was called after them Ileniockia^ as he- in the Iliad (ii. 584), and is said to have been 
niochts (ijvloxos) signifies a charioteer. » founded by the ancient Lacedaemonian king Amy- 

AmpllitritS {* Afifpirpirr})^ a Nereid or an clas, father of Hyacinthus, and to have been the 
Oceanid, wife of Poseidon and goddess of the sea, abode of Tyndarus, and of Castoi and Pollux, who 
especially of the Mediterranean. In Homer Am- are hence called Amyclaei Fratres. After the 
pliitrite is merely the name of the sea, and she first conquest of Peloponnesus by t;,e Dorians, the 
occurs as a goddess in Hesiod. Later poets again Achacans maintained themselves in Ainyclae for a 
use the word as equivalent to the sea in general, long time ; and it was only shortly before the first 
She became by Poseidon the mother of Triton, Messenian war that the town was taken and de- 
Rhode or Rhodes, and Benthesicytne. stro 3 'cd by^ the Lacedaemonians under Tcleclus. 

Amphitrope {*Afi(pirp6irn : *AiJ.(piTpoTri.i(vs), an The talc ran tliat the inhabitants had been so often 
Attic demiis belonging to the tribe Antiochis, in alarmed by false reports of the approach of the 
the neighbourhood of the silver-mines of Laurium. oiiem\% that they passed a law that no one should 
Amphitryon or Amphitriio (*A/i<^tTpoa>»/), son speak of the enemy ; and accordingly when the 
of Alcaeus, king of Tiryns, and Ilipponome. Al- Lacedaemonians at last came, and no one dared to 
caeus had a brf)thor Electr 3 "on, who reigned at announce their a})proach, “ Amyclae perished 
My’cenae. Between Electry'on and Pterelaus, king through silence : ” hence arose the proverb Ainy- 
of the Taphiafts, a furious war raged, in w'hich e/is ipsis taciturnior. After its destruction by the 
Electryon lost all Ins children except Liejunnius, Lacedaemonians Amyclae became a village, and 
and was robbed of his oxen. Amphitryon recovered r/as only memorable by the festival of the Ilya- 
the oxen, but on his return to My t<:nfi.e accident- cinthia (see Diet, of Ant. s.r.) celebrated at the 
ally killed his uncle Electryon. lie was now ex- place aiimuilly, and by tlie temple and colossal 
pellcd from IVIycenae, together witli Alcmene the statue of Apollo, who was lieiicc called Amyclaeus. 
daughter of Electryon, by Stheneliis the.brothcr of —2. (Arnyclanus), an ancient town of Latium, E. 
Electryon, and wont to Thebes, where he was pu- of Terracina, on the Sinus Arnyclanus, w’as, accord- 
rified by Creon. In order to win the hand of ing to tradition, an Achaean coloii}’^ from Laconia. 
Alcmene, Amphitryon prepared to avenge the In the time of Augustus the town had disappeared ; 
death of Alcmono’s brothers on the Taphians, and«| the inhabitants were said to have deserted it on 
(fonquered them, after Comactho, the daughter of account of its being infested by serpoits ; whence 
Pterelaus, through her love for Amphitryon, cut Virgil {Aen. x. 564) speaks of tucitae Amyclae.^ 
oif the one gcjlden liair on her father’s head, which though some commentators suppose that he transfers 
rendered him immortal. During the absence of to tins town the epithet belonging to the Amyclae 
AmphitrvoiifromThebes, Jupiter visited Alcmkne, in Laconia [No. 1]. Near Amyclae was theSpe- 
who became by’- the god the mother of Hen ules ; luiica {Spvrlonya), or natural grotto, a favourite 
the latb'r is called Amphitryoniades in allusion to retreat of the emperor Tiberius, 
his reputed father. Amphitryon fell in a war Amyclas. [Amyclae.] 

against Krginns, king of the Minyaiis. The comedy Amyclides, a name of Hyacinthus, as the son 

of Plautus, called Amphilrno^ is a ludicrous repre* of Amyclas. 

sentatiori of the visit of Zeus to Alcmene in the Amycus (’'A/uoEoy), son of Poseidon and Bithy- 

disguise of her lover Amphitryon. nis, king of tlie Bebrycos, was celebrated for his 

AmphStSrus Apipdripoi), [Acarnan.] skill in boxing, and used to ch{illonge strangers to 

Amphrysus CAp.<ppva6s). 1. A small river in box with him. When the Argonauts came to his 
Thessaly which flowed into the Pagasacan gulf, on dominions, Pollux accepted the challenge and 
the banks of which Apollo fed the herds of Ad- killed him. 

metus {pastor ah Amphryso, Virg. Georg, iii. 2). Amyinoile {* Anvp.uterj)f one of the daughters of 
—2. See Ambrvsus. Danuus and Elephantis. When Daiiaus arrived 

Amps&ga ( Wiid-el-Kahir., or Snfjimar'), a river in Argos, the country w’as suffering from a drought 
of N. Africa, which divided Numidia from Manre- and Danaus sent out Amymone to fetch water, 

tania Sitifeiisis. It flows past the town of Cirta She w’as attacked by a satyr, but wjis rescued from 

{Constant ina). his violence by Poseidon, who appropriated her to 

Ampsanctlis or Amsanctus Lacus {Lago himself, and then showed her the wells at Lerna. 
d'Ansanti or Mufiti)^ a small lake in Samiiium According to another accoiiirt he hade her draw 
near Aeculanum, from which mephitic vapours his trident from the rock, from which a threefold 
arose. Near it was a chapel of the god Mephitis spring gushed forth, which was called after her the 
with a cavern from which mephitic vapours also well and river of Amymone. Her son by Posei- 
rame, and which was therefore regarded as an cn- don was called Nauplins. « 

trance to the lower world. (Virg. Aen, vii. 563, Amynander ApvvavZpos), king of the Atl^ 
seq.) manes in Epirus, an ally of the Romans in their 

Ampsivaili. [Ansibahii.] war with Philip of Macedonia, about u.c. 198, 

Ampj^cus (^ AfxwKos ). 1. Son of Pelias, hus- but an ally of Antiochus, b. c. 189. 
band of Chloris, and father of the famous seer Am^tas i^ApLVvrai). 1. I. King of Macedo- 
Mopsus, who is hence called Ampicides. Pausanias ilia, reigned from about B. c. 540 to 500, and was 
calls him Ampyx. — 2. .Son of Japetus, a bard succeeded by his son Alexander I. — 2. II. King 
and priest of CereS) killed by Pettalus at the mar- of Macedonia, son of Philip, the brother of Per- 
xiage of Perseus* diccos II., reigned b. c. 393^369, and obtained 
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the crown hv the murder of the usurper Pausanias. j 
Soon after his accession lie was driven from Mace- ; 
donia by the Illyrians, but was restored to his J 
kingdom by the Tliessalians. On his return he I 
was engaged in war with the Olynthians, in i 
which he was assisted by the Spartans, and by ' 
their aid Olynthus was reduced in H79. Amyntas 
united himself also with Jason of Pherae, and 
carefully cultivated the friendship of Athens. 
Amyntas left by his wife p]urydice three sons, 
Alexander, Perdiccas, and the famous Philip. 
— 3. Grandson of Amyntas II., was excluded by 
Philip from the succession on the death of his father 
Perdiccas III. in ii. c. 3G0. He was put to death 
in the first year of the reign of Alexander the 
Great, IblG, for a plot against the king's life. — 4. 
A Macedonian officer in Alexander's army, son of 
Andnunenes. He and his brothers were accused 
of being privy to the conspiracy of Philotas in 330, 
hut were acquitted. Some little time after he was 
killed at the siege of a village.— 5. A Macedonian 
traitor, son of Antiochus, took refiigc at the court 
of Darius, and li^cainc one of the commandi'rs of 
the Greek mercenaries. He was present at the 
battle of Issus (b. c. 333), and afterwards fled to 
Egypt, where he was put to death by Mazace", 
the Persian governor. — 6. A king of Galatia, 
supported Antony, and fought on his side against 
Augustus at the battle of Actium (n. o. 31).^ lie 
fell in an expedition against the town of Homonada 
orHomona. — 7. A Greek writer of a work en- 
titled Siaihni {^Tadfxol)^ probably an account of 
the dillercnt halting-places of Alexander the Great 
in his Asiatic expedition. 

Amyntor (’A^urTwp), son of Onnenus of Eicon 
in Thessaly, where Autolycus broke into his house, 
and father of Phoknix, whom he cursed on ac- 
count of unlawful interco\irsc with his mistress. 
According to Apollodorus he was a king of Ormc- 
niiim, and was slain by Hercules, to whom he re- 
fused a passage through liis dominions, and the 
hand of his daughter AstvdamIa. According to 
Ovid (Met. xii. 3(i4) he was king of the Dolopcs. 

Amyrtaeus (’AjaupraTos), an Egyptian, assumed 
the title of king, and joined Iiiarus the Libyan in 
the revolt against the Persians in n. c. 4 CO. They 
at first defeated the Persians [AchaemknesJ, but 
were subsequently totally defeated, 4^7.5. Amyrtaeus 
escaped, and maintained himself as king in the 
marshy districts of Lower Egypt till about 414, 
when the Egyptians expelled the Persians, and 
Amyrtaeus reigned G years. 

Amyrus (*'AjUi;poy), a river in Thessaly, with a 
town of the same name upon it, flowing into the 
lake Boebeis ; the country around was called the 
*AfivpiKhv 

Amyth&on CAfivdduvX son of Cretheus and 
Tyro, father of Bias and of the seer Melanipus, who 
is hence caWed Ami/lfidonhis (Virg, (7cor^.iii.650). 
He dwelt at Pylus in Messenia, and is mentioned 
among those to whom the restoration of the Olym- 
pian games was ascribed. 

AnSibon (' ApdSuiv)^ a district of the Persian 
province of Aria, S. of Aria Proper, containing 4 
towns, which still exist, Phra (Ferrah)^ Bis (lieesl 
or Bost\ Gari (Ghore), Nii (Neh). 

An&ces {’'AmKts). [Anax, No. 2.] 
Anacharsis a Scythian of princely 

rank, left his native country to travel in pursuit of 
knowledge, and came to Athens, about a. c. 594. 
He became acquainted with Solon, and by his ta- 
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lents and acute observations, he excited general 
admiration. The fame of his wisdom was such, 
that he was even reckoned by some among the seven 
sages. He was killed by his brother Sauliiis on 
his return to his native country. Cicero (7’«sc. 
l)is]\ v. 3‘2) quotes from one of his letters, of which 
several, but spurious, arc still extant. 

Anacreon AvaKp4u>v)^ a celebrated lyric poet, 
born at Teos, an Ionian city in Asia Minor. He 
removed from his native city, with the great body 
of its inhabitants, to Abdera, in Thrace, AvhenTeos 
was tiiken by the Persians (about b. c. 540), but 
lived chitifl}’- at Samos, under the patronage of 
Polj'crates, in whose ])iaise he wrote many songs. 
After the death of Polycrates (52‘2), he went 
to Athens at the invitatiem of the tyrant Hippar- 
chus, where he became acquainted with Simonid(‘S 
.and other poets. He died at the age of 33, pro- 
bably about 478, but the place of his death is 
uncertain. The universal tradition of anti(iuity re- 
presents Anacreon as a consummate voluptuary ; 
and his poems prove the truth of the tradition, lie 
sings of love and wine with hearty good will ; and 
we see in him the luxury of the loidan inflamed by 
the fervour of the poet. The tale tiiat ho loved 
Sappho is very improbable. Of his poems only a 
few genuine .jlragnients have come down to us ; for 
the *'• Odes” attributed to him are now admitted to 
be spurious. — Editions-, by Fischer, Lips. 1793; 
Bergk, Ljps. 1834. 

Anactorium AvaKr6piov - *AvaKT6pios\ a town 
in Acarnapia, built by the Conhithians, upon a 
promontory of the same name (near La Madonna) 
at the entrance of the Ambraciaii gul£ Its iri- 
hubifiints W’cre removed by Augustus after the 
battle of Actium (b. c. 31) to Nicopolis. 

Anadyomene ApaSvofxduTj)^ the goddess rising 
out of the sea, a surname given to Aphrodite, in 
allusion to the story of her being bom from the 
foam of the sea. This surname had not much cele- 
brity before the time of Apelles, but his famous 
painting of Aphrodite Anadyomene excited the 
emulation of other artists, painters as well as sculp- 
tors. [Apelles.] 

Anagnla ( Anagninus : Ayiatpii)^ an ancient town 
of Latium, the chief town of the Hcrnici, and sub- 
sequently both a miinicipium and a Roman colony. 
It lay ill a very beciutilul and fertile country on a 
hill, at the foot of which the Via Lavicana and 
17a Praenestina united (Compitum Anaftninum), 
In the neighbourhood Cicero had a beautiful estate, 
Ana<fninum (sc. praedium). 

A^agyrus (*Apayvpovs, -ovptos : *Apayvpd<rios, 
*Apayv;jovPT6d€P : nr. Vari^ Ru.), a demus of At- 
tica, belonging to the tribe Erectheis, not, as some 
say, Aeantis, S. of Athens, near the promontory 
Zoster. 

Analtlca (*Avcuti«i^), a district of Armenia, in 
which the goddess Anaitis w'as worshipped ; also 
called Acilisene. 

Anfdtis (’AvaiTis), an Asiatic divinity, whose 
name is also written Anaea, Afiei/is, Tanais., ov Na- 
naea. Her worship prevailed in Armenia, Cappadocia, 
Assyria, Persis, &c., and seems to have been a part 
of the worship so common among the Asiatics, of 
the creative powers of nature, both nude and female. 
The Greek writers sometimes identify Anaitis with 
Artemis, and sometimes w’ith Aphrodite. 

Anamari or -res, a Gallic people in the plain of 
the Po, in whose land the Homans founded Pla- 
centia. 
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AnaneSf a G;illic people, W. of the Trebia, be- 
tween the Po and the Apennines. 

Ananlus (Apdpios), a Greek iambic poet, con- 
temporary with llipponax, about b. c. 540. 

Anaphe {*Apd<p7t: 'Apa<paio^\ AnapM^Nanfia)^ 
a small island in the S. of the Aegean sea, E. of 
Thera, with a temple of Apollo Aegletes, who was 
hence called AnaplMiis. 

AnaphlystUS Apd<p\vtrros : *Apa^\v<rTtos : 
Anavyso\ an Attic demus of the tribe Antiochis 
on the S. W. coast of Attica, opposite the island 
Eleussa, called after Anaphlystus, son of Poseidon. 

Anapus (*'Am7ros). 1. A river in Acarnania, 
flowing into the Achelous. — 2. {Anapo)^ a river 
in Sicily, flowing into the sea S. of Syracuse 
through the marshes of Lysimelia. • 

Anartes or -ti, a people of Dacia, N. of the 
Theiss. 

Anas (‘'Amy. Guadiana)^ one of the chief rivers 
of Spain, rises in Celtiberia in the mountains near 
Laminiura, forms the boundary between Lusitania 
and Baetica, and flows into the ocean by two mouths 
(now only one). 

Anatolius. *1. Bishop of Laodicea, A. n. 2/0, 
an Alexandrian by birth, was the author of several 
mathematical and arithmetical works, of which 
some fragments have been preserved.*-^. An emi- 
nent jurist, was a native of Berytiis, and afterwards 
P. P. (prae/rcius pruftorio) of lllyricum. He died 
A. 1), 361. A work on agrictilture, oftrui cited in 
tlie Geoponica, and a treatise concerning Sympathies 
and Antipathies^ are assigned by many this Ana- 
tolius. The latter work, however, was probably 
written by Anatfilius the philosopher, who was tl»e< 
n'laster of famblichus, and to whom Porphyry ad- 
dressed Homeric Quesiums.^^Z. Professor of law 
at Berytus, is mentioned by Justinian among those 
who were employed in compiling the Digest. He 
wrote notes on the Digest, and a very concise 
commentary on Jastinian''s Code. Both of these 
works are cited in the Basilica. He perished a. d. 
557, in an earthquake at Byzantium, Avhither he 
had removed from Berytu^. 

Anaurus (’Avavpds), a river of Thessaly flowing 
into the Pagasaean gulf. 

Anava (’'Amua), an ancient, but early decayed, 
city of Great Phrygia, on the salt lake of the same 
name, between Celaenae and Colossiic {Ilayce 
Ghioul). 

Anax ("Ai'af). 1. A giant, son of Uranus and 
Gaea, and father of Asteriiis. — 2. An epithet of 
the gods in general, characterising them as the 
rulers of the world ; but the phiral forms, "Amfces, 
or ’'Apanres, or ’'Apanes Traidfs, were used to desig- 
nate the Dioscuri. 

AnaxS.goras (’Apa^aySpas), a celebrated Greek 
philosopher of the Ionian school, was born at Clazo- 
nienae in Ionia, •». c. 500. He gave up his property 
to his relations, as he intended to devote his life to 
higher ends, and went to Athens at the age of 20; 
here he remained 30 years, and became the- inti- 
mate friend and teacher of the most eminent men 
of the time, such as Euripides and Pericles. His 
doctrines gave oftcnce to the religious feelings of ^ 
the Athenians; and the enemies of Pericles availed ; 
themselves of this circumstance to accuse him of 
impiety, b.c. 450. It was only through the elo- 
quence of Pericles that he was not put to death ; 
hut he was sentenced to pay a fine of 5 talents 
t^d to quit Athens. He retired to Lampsacus, 
where he died in 428, at the age of 72. Anaxa- 
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goras was dissatisfied with the systems of his pre- 
decessors, the Ionic philosophers, and struck into a 
new path. The Ionic philosophers had endeavoured 
to explain nature and its various phenomena by re- 
garding matter in its different forms and modifica- 
tions as the cause of all things. Anaxagoras, on 
the other hand, conceived the necessity of seeking 
a higher cause, independent of matter, and this 
cause he considered to be nous (»'o0r), that is, mind, 
thought, or intelligence. 

Anaxander (’Ai/d|aj/5pos), king of Sparta, son 
of Euryemtes, fought in the 2nd Messenian war, 
about B. c. 66K. 

Anaxandrides (’Ai/a|ai>5pi5r?y). 1. Son of Thco- 
pompus, king of Sparta. — 2. King of Sparta, son 
of Leon, reigned from about B. c. 560 to 520. 
Having a barren wife whom he would not divorce, 
the ephors made him take with her a second. By 
her he had (’leomenes ; and after this by his first 
wife Dorieus, Leonidas, and Cleorabrotns. — 3. An 
Athenian comic poet of the middle comedy, a na- 
tive of Camirus in Rhodes, began to exhibit come- 
dies in B.c. 376. Aristotle held iiip in high esteem. 

Anaxarchus (’Apa^dpxns)^ a philosopher of 
Abdcra, of the school of Democritus, accompanied 
Alexander into Asia (b. c. 334), and gained «*his 
favour by flattery and wit. After the death of 
Alexander (323), Anaxarchus was thrown by 
ship^Teck into the power of Nicocreon, king of 
Cyprus, to whom he had given mortal cdfcnce, and 
who had him pounded to death in a stone mortar. 

Anaxarete {^Apa^aperrj)^ a maiden of Cyprus, 
remained unmoved by the love of Iphis, who at 
last, in despair, hung himself at her door. She 
looked with indifference at the funeral of tliu 
youth, but Venus clianged her into a stone statue, 

Anaxlbia ('Apa(i€ia)^ daughter of Plisthenes, 
sister of Agamemnon, wife of Stcophius, and mo- 
ther of Pylades. 

Anaxibius ('Apa^Hms)^ . the Sp-artan admiral 
stationed at Byzantium on the return of the Cyrean 
Greeks from Asia, b. c. 400. In 38.0 he succeeded 
Dercyllidas in the command in the Aegaean, but 
fell in a battle against Iphicrates, near Antandrus, 
in 388. 

Anaxidamus ('Apa^ldayos)^ king of Sparta, son 
of Zeuxidamus, lived to the conclusion of the 2nd 
Messenian war, IJ. c. 668. 

AnaxUaus CApa(iAaos) or Anaxllas {*Apa^L 
Aar). 1. Tyrant of Rhegium, of Messenian origin, 
took posses.sion of Zancle in ’Sicily about B.c. 
404, peopled it with fresh inhabitants, and changed 
its name into Messenc. He died in 476.— 2. Of 
Byzantium, surrendered Byzantium to the Athe- 
nians in B. c. 408.— 3. An Athenian comic poet of 
the middle comedy, contemporary with Plato and 
Demosthenes. VVe have a few fragments, and the 
titles of 10 of his comedies. —4. A physicifin and 
Pythagorean philosopher, born at Larissa, was 
banished by Augustus from Italy, b. c. 28, on the 
charge of magic. 

Anaximander ("Apa^ljuapSpas), of Miletus, was 
bom B.c. 610 and died 547, in his 64th year. He 
was one of the earliest philosophers of the Ionian 
school, and the immediate successor of Thales, its 
first founder. He first used the woyd dpx^ 
denote the origin of things, or rather the material 
out of which they were formed : ho held that this 
dpx^ was the infinite (rh &irttpop\ everlasting, 
and divine, though not attributing to it a spiritual 
or intelligent ndture ; and that it was the sub- 
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stance into which all things were resolved on their 
dissolution. He was a careful observer of nature, 
an'l was distinguished by his astronoinicJil, mathe- 
matical, and geographical knowledge : he is said to 
have introduced the use of the Gnomon into Greece. 

Anaximenes {*A.va^ifx4y7\s), 1, Of Miletus, 

the third in the series of Ionian philosophers, 
flourished about n. c. 544 j but as he was the 
teacher of Anaxagoras, B. c. 480, he must have 
lived to a great age. He considered air to be the 
first cause of all things, the primary form, as it 
■were, of matter, into which the other elements of 
the universe were resolvable.— 2. Of Lampsacus, 
accompanied Alexander the Great to Asia(B.c. 
.334), and WTote a history of Philip of Macedonia; 
a history of Alexander the Great; and a history of 
Greece in 1*2 books, from the earliest mythical 
ages down to the death of Epaininondas. He also 
enjoyed great reputation as a rhetorician, and is 
the author of a scientific treatise on rhetoric, the 
*PrjTopi/c^ Trphs ’AA.e^aj'Spot', usually printed among 
the works of Aristotle, lie was an enemy of 
Theophrastus, and published under tlie name of 
the latter a work calumniating Sparta, Athens, 
and Thebes, which produced great exasperation 
against Theoplirastus. ^ ^ , 

Anazarbus or -a ("Ava^ap66s or -d ; 'Ava^ap- 
Aiiazarbcnus : AnasurUi or Naversa^ lUi.), 
a considerable city of Cilicia Campestris, on the 
loft bank of the river Py ramus, at the foot of a 
mountain of the saine name. Augustus conferred 
upon it the name of Caesarea (ad Aiiazarbum) ; 
and, on the division of Cilicia into the two pro- 
vinces of Prima and Secunda, it was made the ca- 
pital of the latter. It was almost destroyed by 
earthquakes in the reigns of Justinian and Justin. 

Ancaeus (^AyKoios). 1. Son of the Arcadian 
Lycurgus and Creophilo or Euryiiome, and father 
of Agapenor. He was one of the Argonauts, and 
took part in the Cal^’doniaii hunt, in which he was 
killed by the boar.— 3. Son of Poseidon and Asty- 
palaea or Alta, king of the Lelegea in Samos, hus- 
band of Saiuia, and father of Pcrilaus, Enodos, 
Samos, Alitherses, and rarthenope. He seems to 
have been confounded by some iiiytbographers 
with Anccacus, the son of JiVeurgus. 'I’lie son of 
Poseidon is also represented as one of the Argo- 
nauts, and is said to have become the helmsnmn of 
the ship Argo after the doatli of Tiphys. A well- 
known proverb is said to have originated with this 
Ancaeus. lie had been told by a seer that lie 
would not live to taste the wine of his vineyard ; 
and when he was afterwards on the }K>iiu of drink- 
ing a cup of wine, the growtli of his own vineyard, 
lie laughed at the seer, who, however, answered, 
’ToAXa [xiTo^v kvKik6s re koX Hicpoey, 

“ Tliere is many a slip between the cup and the 
I'p.” At the same instant Ancaeus was informed 
that a wild boar was near. He put down his cup, 
W’ent out against the animal, and was killed by it. 

Ancalitos, a people of Britain, probably a part 
of the Atrkuates. 

Q. Ancharius, tribune of the plcbs, b. c. 59, 
took an active part in opposing the agrarian law 
of Caesar. He was praetor in 56 ; and succeeded 
Ij- Piso in the province of Macedonia, 

Anchesmus (*A 7 xco’/uos), a hill not far from 
Athens, with a temple of Zeus, who was hence 
called Anchesmius. 

Ancbl&le and -lus (^Akiali\ ^ 

town in Thrace on the Black Sea, on the borders 
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ofMoesia.— 2. Also Anchialos, an ancient city 
of Cilicia, W. of the Cydnus near the coast, said to 
have been built by Sardanapalus. 

AncMses (*A 7 xlo-r?s), sou of Capys and Themis, 
the daughter of Hus, king of Dardaniis on Mount 
Ida. In beauty he equalled the immortal gods, 
and was beloved by Aphrodite, by whom he be- 
came the father of Aeneas, who is hence called 
Anchisiaties. The goddess warned him never to 
betray the real mother of the child ; but as on one 
occasion he boasted of his intercourse with the 
goddess, he was struck by a Hash of lightning, 
which according to some traditions killed, but 
according to others only blinded or lamed him. 
Virgil in his Aeiieid makes Anchises survive the 
capture of Tro;;», and Aeneas carries his lather on 
his shoi'jders from the burning city. lie furtlier 
relates tliat Anchises died soon after the first ar- 
rival of Aeneas in Sicily, .and -was buried on 
mount Eryx. This tradition seems to have been 
bedieved in Sicily, for Anchises had a sanctuary at 
Egesta, and the funeral games celebrated in Sicily 
in his honour continued down to a late period. 

Anchlsla (*Ayxt(ria)^ a iiiountaTn in Arcadia, 
N. W. of M.autinea, where Anchises is said to have 
been buried, according to one, tradition. 

Ancon ■^fVKoavpuv 'Ay/cuy)^ a harbour and 
town at the mouth of the river Iris 
in Pontus. 

Andbna or Ancon (’A 7 xa'i': Anconitunus : A/i- 
eona)^ a towT. in Picenum on the Adriatic sea, 
lying in a lj||?nd of the coast ])etween two promon- 
tories, and hence called Ajivou or an “ ell)ow.” It 
;vvas built by the Syracusans, who settled thereabout 
B. c. 39*2, discontented with the rule of the elder 
Dionysius ; .and under the Homans, who made it a 
colony, it became one of the must important sea- 
ports of the Adriatic. It possessed an excellent 
harbour, completed by Tiujan, and it carried onaii 
active trade with the opposite coast of lllyrioiim. 
The town was celebrated for its tcunple of Venus 
and its purple dye ; the surrounding country pro- 
duced good wine .and wheat. 

Ancorarius Mens, a mountain in Mauret.'inia 
Caesariensis, S. of Caesarea, abounding in citron 
trees, the wood of which was used by the Hoimaiis 
for furniture. 

Ancore. [Nicaka.] 

Ancus Marclus, fourth king of Rome, reigned 
24 years, B. c. 640 — 616, sind is said to have been 
the sou of Num.Vs dauglitor. He conquered the 
Jjatins, took many Latin towns, transported tlie 
iiihabitjints to Home, and gave them the Aventine 
to dwell on : these conquered Latins formed the 
original Plebs. He .also founded a colony at Ostia, 
at the mouth of the Tiber ; built a fortress on the 
Jiinicuhim .as a protection against Etruri.o, and 
united it with the city by a bridge .across the 
Tiber ; dug the ditch of the Quirites, which was a 
defence for the open ground between the Caelian 
and the Palatine ; .and built a prison. He was 
succeeded by Tarquiniiis Prisciis. 

Anc^a (*AyKvpa : 'Aympavos, AncyiTmus). 1. 
{Atigora)^ a city of G.alatia in Asia Minor, in 
39°*56' N. lat. In the time of Augustus, when 
Galatia became a Roman province, Ancyra was the 
capital : it w.as originally the chiel city of a Gallic 
tribe named the Tectos.agcs, who came from the S. 
of France. Under the Roman empire it had the 
name of Sebaste, -which in jGreek is equivalent to 
Augusta in Latin. When Augustus recorded the 
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chief events of bis life on bronze tablets at Rome, 
the citizens of Ancyra had a copy made, which 
was cut on marble blocks and placed at Ancyra in 
a temple dedicated to Augustus and Rome. This 
inscription is called the Monumentum Ancr/ranttm. 
The Latin inscription was first copied by Toiirnc- 
fortin 1701, and it has been copied several times 
since. (Jne of the latest copies has been made by 
Mr. Hamilton, who also copied Jis much, of the 
Greek inscription as is legible. — 2. A town in 
Phrygia Epictetus on the borders of Mysia. 

Andanla (^\vZavUi'. 'hvhdvios)^ a 

town in Messenia, between Megalopolis and Mes- 
sene, the capital of the kings of the race of the 
Leleges, abandoned by its inhabitants in the se- 
cond Messenian war, and from that time onl}' a 
village. • 

AndSc&vi, AndSgS.vi, or Andes, a Gallic people 
N. of the Loire, with a t||||ini of the same name, 
also called Jiilioinagus, now Anrjers. 

Andematunnum. [Lingones.] 

Andera (t^ ’'Avdeipa: ’AvSetprji/tis), a city of 
Mysia, celehrated for its temple of Cj'bcle sur- 
named ^Avdeiprivr). 

Anderltum (Antenetix)^ a town of the Gahali 
in Aquitania. 

Andes. 1. See ANnECAVi.— 2.* ^Hdoki)^ a 
vill.agc near Mantua, tlie birth-place of Virgil. 

AndScldes (’AkSokIStjs), one of the ten Attic 
orators, son of Jicogoras, was born at Athens in 
B. c. 467. He belonged to a noble family, and 
was a supporter of the oligarchical part^’ at Athens. 
In 436 he wa.s one of the commanders of the fleet 
sent by the Athenians to the assistance of tha 
Corey reans against the Corinthians. In 415 ho 
became involved in the charge brought against 
Alcibiades for having profam'd tlie mysteries and 
mutilated the Hormae, and was thrown into prison ; 
but he recovered his liberty by promising to reveal 
the names of the real perpetrators of the crime. He 
is said to have denounced his own father among 
others, but to have rescued him again in the hour 
of danger. Hut as Andocides was unable to clear 
himself entirely, he was deprived of his rights as 
a citiwui, and left Athens. He returned to Athens 
on the establishment of the govenirnent of the Four 
TTundred in 41 1, but was soon obliged to fly again. 
In the following year he ventured once more to 
retUQi to Athens, and it was at this time that he 
delivered the speech still extant, On his Return^ in 
which he petitioned for permission to rc.side at 
Athens, but in vain. He was thus driven into 
exile a third time, and went to reside, at Elis. In 
403 he again returned to Athens upon the over- 
throw of the tyranny of the Thirty by Thmsybulus, 
and the proclamation of the general amnesty. He 
was now allowed to remain quietly at Athens for 
the next 3 years, but in 400 his enemies ac- 
cused him of having profaned the mysteries: he 
defended himself in the oration still extant, On the 
Mysterks^ 4nd was acquitted. In 304 he was sent 
as ambassador to Sparta to conclude a peace, and 
on his return in 3.03 he was accused of illegal con- 
duct during his emba.ssy (7rapavp€<r§€ias ) ; he 
defended himself in the extant speech On the 
Peace with Ijacedaemon, but was found guilty, and 
sent into exile for the flmrth time. He seems to 
have died soon afterwards in exile. Besides the 
three orations already mentioned there is a fourth 
against Alcibiades, .«aid to have been delivered in 
413, but which is in all probability spurious. — 
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Editions, In the collections of the Greek orators ; 
also separately by Baiter and Sauppe, ZUrich, 1 838. 

An^aemon (’AySpaliuwv). 1. Husbiindof Gorge, 
daughter of Oeneus king of Calydon, in Aetolia, 
whom he succeeded, and father of Thoas, who is 
hence called Andraemonides.'^^, Son of Oxylus, 
and husband of Dryope, who was mother of Am- 
phissns by Apollo. 

Andriscus ('Aydpia-Kos)^ a man of low origin, 
who pretended to be a natural son of Perseus, king 
of Macedonia, was seized by Demetrius, king of 
Syria, and sent to Rome. He escaped from Rome, 
assumed the name of Philip, and obtained possession 
of Macedonia, b. c. 149. He defeated the praetor 
Juventius, but was conquered by Caeciliiis Meiel- 
lua, and taken to Rome to adorn the triumph of 
the latter, 148. 

Androcles (’Ar'SpofcX^s), an Athenian dema- 
gogue and orator. He was an enemy of Alcibiades ; 
and it was chiefly owing to his exertions that Al- 
cibiades was banished. After this event, Androcles 
was for a . time at the head of the demoeratical 
part}'; but in b. c. 411 he was put to death by 
the oligarchical government of the Four Hundred. 

Androclus, the slave of a Roman consular, was 
fentcnccd to be ex])osed to the w'ild beasts in the 
circus ; but a lion which was let loose upon him, 
instead of springing upon his victim, exhibited 
signs of recognition, and began licking him. Upon 
impiiry it appeared that Androclus had been com- 
pelled by the sevi'rity of his master, while in 
Africa, to run away from him. Having one day 
taken refuge in a <ave from tlje heat of the sun, a 
lion entered, apparently in gr<‘at pain, and seeing 
him, went up to him and held out his paw. An- 
drodus found that a large thorn had pierced it, 
which he drew out, and the lion was soon able to 
use his paw again. They lived together for sonm 
time in tlie cave, the lion catering for his benefac- 
tor, But at last, tired of this savage life, Androclus 
left the cave, was apprehended by some soldiers, 
brought to Home, and condemned to the wild 
beasts. He was pardoned, and ju’esented with the 
lion, wbicl) be used to lead about tlic city. 

Androgoos (^At'dpdyeus), son of Minos and 
Pasipbae, or Crete, conquered all bis opponents in 
the games of the Paiiallienaca at Athens, This ex- 
tniordinary good luek, liowever, became the cause 
of bis destruction, though the mode of his death is 
related differently. According to some accounts 
Aegeus sent the man he dreaded to fight against 
the MarathoTiian bull, who killed him ; according 
to others, he was assassinated by bis defeated rivals 
on bis road to Thebes, whither he was going to 
take part in a solemn contest A third account 
related that he was assassinated by Aegeus him- 
self. Minos made war on the Athenians in 
consequence of the death of his son, and imposed 
upon them the shameful tribute, from which they 
were delivered by Thesku.s. He was worshipped 
in Attica as a hero, and games were celebrated in 
his honour every year in the Cemmicus. (Oid. 
of Ant. art. Androyconia.) 

Aiidr^m&che CAvSpo/ndx'n), daughter of Eetion, 
king of the Cilician Thehes, and one of the nohlcs 
and most amiable female characters in the Iliad. 
Her father and her 7 brothers were slain by 
Achilles at the taking of Thebes, and her mother, 
who had purchased her freedom by a large ransom, 
was killed by Artemis. She was married to Hector, 
by whom she had a son Scamandrius (Astyanax), 
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nnd for whom she entertained the most tender 
love. On the taking of Troy her son was hurled 
from the wall of the city, iind she herself fell to 
the share of Neoptolemus (Pyrrhus), the son of 
Achilles, who took her to hlpirus, and to whom 
she bore 3 sons, Molossus, Piclus, and Pergamus, 
She afterwards married Helenas, a brother of 
Hector, who ruled over Chaonia, a part of Epirus, 
and to whom she bore Cestrinus. After the death 
of Helenas, she followed her sou Pergamus to Asia, 
where an heroiim was erected to her. 

Aiidr5mS,cliiis {'Piv^pdfxaxos). 1. Ruler of Tau- 
romenium in Sicily about n. c. 344, and father of 
the historian Timaeus.— *2. Of Crete, physician to 
the emperor Nero, a . d. 54 — 63 ; was the first 
person on whom the title of Ardiiater was con- 
ferred, and was celebrated as the inventor of a 
famous compound medicine and antidote called 
'J'lieriara Androimu'hi^ which retains its place in 
some foreign Pharmacopoeias to the present d.ay. 
Androniachiis has left the directions for making 
this mixture in a Greek elegiac poem, consisting of 
174 lines, edited by Tidicaeus, Tiguri, 1607, and 
Leinker, Norimb. \ 754. 

Andromeda (*Ai/5po/x«5rj), daughter of the 
Aethiopian king, Cephens and Cassiopea. Hct 
mother boasted that the beauty of her daughter 
surpassed that of the Nereids, who prevailed on 
Poseidon to visit the country by an innndation, and 
a seii-monstcr. The oracle of Amnion promised 
deliverance if Andromeda was given up to the 
monster ; and Cepheus, obliged to yield to the 
wishes of his people, eluiined Andromeda to a rock. 
Here she was found and saved by Persons, ivho 
slew the monster and obtained her as his wife. 
Andromeda had previously been promised to Phi- 
neus, and this gave rise to the famous fight of 
Pliinous and Perseus at the wedding, in which the 
former .and all his associates wore slain. ((.)v. Met. 

V. 1, seq.) After her death, she was placed among , 
the stars. 

Andronlcus ('Au^povUos). 1. Cyrrhestes, so 
called from his native place, Cyrrha, probably lived 
about B. c. 100, and built the octagonal tower 
at Athens, vulgarly called the tower of the 
winds” (see Diet, of Ant. p. 616, ‘2d ed., where 
a draw’ing of the building is given).— >2. Livius 
Andronicus, the earliest Roman poet, A\as a 
Greek, probably a native of Tarontuin, and the 
slave of M. Livius Salinator, by w’hom he w'as 
manumitted, and from whom he received the 
R(mian name Livius. He obtained at Home a 
perfect knowledge of the Latin langujige. He 
wrote both tragedies and comedies in Latin, and 
W’o still possess the titles and fragments of at least 
14 of his di-amas, all of which w'erc borrowed 
from the Greek : his first drama w\as acted in b. c. 
*240. He also w’rote an Odyssn/ in tlie Saturnian 
verse and Hymns. (See DUntzer, Livii Andnmici 
Fruyimnla coUecta., cCr. Berlin; 1335.) — 3. Of 
Rhodes, a Peripatetic philosopher .at Rome, about 
B. c. 63. He published a new edition of the wmrks 
of Aristotle and Tlieophrastus, which formerly be 
longed to the libraiy of Apellicon, and wliich were 
” brought to Rome by Sulla with the rest of Apclli- 
con’s library in b. c. 34. Tyrannio commenced 
this t.ask, but apparently did not do much tow.ards 
it. The arrangement which Audronicus made of 
Aristotle's WTitings seems to be the one which 
forms the basis of our present editions. He Avrote 
many commentaries upon the Avorks of Aristotle ; 
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but none of these is extant, for the paraphrase of 
the Nicomachean Ethics, which is ascribed to An- 
droniciis of Rhodes, was written by some one else, 
and m.ay have been the work of Andronicus Cal- 
listus of Thessaloiiica, who was professor in Italy, 
in the latter half of the 15th century. 

Alldr6p51is (^Avdpuv irjAts ; ChaLur)^ a city of 
Lower Egypt, on the W. bank of the Canopic 
branch of the Nile, was the c.apital of the Nomos 
Andropolites, and, under the Romans, the station of 
a legion. 

Andros (^Avopos: ■'ArSpioj; Andm)., the most 
northerly and one of the largest islands of the Cy- 
clades, S. E. of Euboea, 21 miles long and 3 broad, 
early attained importance, and colonized Acanthus 
.and Stagira about u. c. 654. It avus taken by 
the Perbbans in their invasion of Greece, Avas after- 
w'ards subject to the Athenians, at a later time to 
the Macedonians, andflftt length to Att.alus III., 
king of Pergamus, on Avhose death (b. c. 133) it 
passed with the rest of his dominions to the Ho- 
mans. It Avas celebrated for its Avine, Avlicnce the 
Avhole island was regarded as saerqd to Dionysus. 
Its chief town, also c.allcd Andros, contained a 
celebmted temple of Diemysus, and a harbour of the 
name of Gaureleon, and a fort G.aurion. 

Andr5tihi/ {*Av5poT(wv). 1. An Athenian ora- 
tor, and a contemporary of Demosthenes, against 
AvhoM\^thc latter deliver'd an oration, which is still 
extant. — 2. The author of an Atthis, or a work 
on the history of Attica. 

Anemoraa, afterwards Anemolea {'Avfutvpeia, 
'AvfixJiKfiu : *A»'6yua!p<6i5s), a town on a hill on the 
['borders of I’hocis and Delphi. 

Anemurium (^Av^/iovpiov : Anamur, Ru.), a 
town and promontory at the S. point of Cilicia, op- 
posite to Cyprus, 

Anger5na or Angeronla, a Roman goddess, re- 
ipccting whom we have different statements, some 
^presenting her as the goddess of silence, others 
IS the goddess of anguish and fear, that is, the god- 
dess who not only produces this state of mind, but 
also relieves men from it. Her statue stood in the 
temple of VoUvpia, with her mouth bovind and 
sealed up. Her festival, Amicronalia, was cele- 
urated yearly on the l*Jth of December. 

Angltcs (’A 77 tTT)s ; Aufihlsta)^ a river in Ma- 
cedonia, flowing into the Strymon. 

Angltia or Angultia, a goddess worsliippcd by 
the Marsinns nnd Marrubi.ans, Avho lived about the 
shores of the lake Fuciiiiis. 

Angli or Anglii, a German people of the race 
of the Suevi, on the left bank of the Elbe, after- 
Avards passed oA'er Avith the Saxons into Britain, 
Avhicli was called after them England. [Saxones. J 
A portion of them appear to have settled in An- 
ycla in Schleswig. 

Angrivarii, a German people dwelling on both 
sides of the Visurgis (BViSiT), separated from the 
Chenisci by an agger or mound of earth. The 
name is usually derived from Angern. that is, mea- 
dows. Th(‘y were gouiTally on friemlly terms 
Avith the Homans, but rebelled in a. d. 16, and 
Averc subdued. Towards the end of the first cen- 
tury' they extondeeb their territories soutluvards, 
and in conjunction with the Chamavi, took pos- 
session of part of the territory' of the Bructeri, fe. 
and E. of the Lippe, the Angaria or Engern of the 
middle ages. 

Anicetus. a freedman of Nero, and formerly his 
tutor, Avas employed by the emperor in the execu- 
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tion of many of his crimes: he was afterwards 
banished to Sardinia where he died. 

Anicius Gallus. [Gallus.] 

Auigrus yAifiypos: Mavro-Potamo)^ a small 
river in the Triphylian Elis, the Minyeius (Mi- 
vvifios) of tlomer (//. xi. 721), rises in M. Lapi- 
thasi, iuid flows into the Ionian sea near Sainiciim : 
its waters have a disagret^able smell, and its fish 
are not eatable. Near Sainicum was a cave, sacred 
to the Nymphs Anigrides {'Aviypibes or 'Aviypid- 
5ey), Avhere persons with cutaneous diseases were 
cured by the waters of the river. 

Anlo, . anciently Anlen (hence Gen. Anienis : 
Te.ve.rone or VAnicne^^ a river, the most celebrated 
of the tributaries of the Tiber, rises in the moun- 
tains of th« Hcrnici near Treba (7’Arr/), flows first 
N.W. ana then S.W. through narrow iflountiiiii- 
valleys, receives the brook Digentia (IJccnza) 
above Tibiir, forms at 'rgiir beautiful water-falls 
(hence pntcceps Ilor. Conn. i. 7. 13), and 
flows, formi)ig the boundary between Latium and 
the land of the Sabines, into the Tiber, .3 miles 
above Rome, Adhere the town of Anteinnae stood. 
The water of the Anio was coiiv<‘yed to Rome by 
two Aqueducts, the A?iio v'ctus and Anio noais. 
(See Did. of Ant, pp. 110, 111, 2d ed.) 

Aulus Amos) ^ son of Apollo \f^' %!lreusa, or 

Rhoco, and priest of Apollo at Delos. By Dryope 
he had three daughters, Gciio, Sficrmo, and, Elais, 
to whom Dionysus gave the power of producing at 
will any quantity of wine, corn, and oil, — whence 
they were called OemUrdpac. W^ith ^lieso neces- 
saries they are said to have supplied the Greeks 
during the first fl years of the Trojan vvar. After»j 
the fall of Trov", Aeneas was kindly received by 
Anius. 

Anna, daughter of Belus and sister of Dido. 
After the death of the latter, she fled from Carthage 
to Italy, where she was kindly received by Aeneas. 
Here she excited the jealousy of Lavinia, and 
being warned in a dream by I^ido, she lied and 
threw herself Into the river Numicius. Henceforth 
she was worshipped as the nymph of that river 
under the name of Anna Perenna, There are 
various other stories respecting the origin of her 
worship. Ovid relates that she was considered by 
some as lama, by others as Themis, by others as 
lo, daughter of- iiicacluis, by others as the Anna of 
Bovillae, who supplied tlic plebs with food, when 
they seceded to the Mens Sacer. (Ov. Fast. iii. 
.523.) Her festival was celebrated on the 1.5th of 
March. She was in reality an old Italian divinity, 
who was regarded as the giver of life, health, and 
ph;nty, as the goddess whose powers were most 
manifest at the return of spring when her festival 
was celebrated. The identification of this goddess 
with Aniui, the sister of Dido, is undoubtedly of 
late origin. 

Anna Comnena, daugliter of Alexis I. Comne- 
nus (reigned a. u. 1081- -1118), wrote the life of 
her father Alexis in 1 5 books, which is one of the 
most interesting and valuable histories of the By- 
zantine literature. — Editions. By Possinus, Paris, 
1651 ; by Schopen, Bonn, 1830. 

Annalis, a cognomen of ^ho Villia Gens, first 
acquired by L. Villius, tribune of the plebs, in 
B. c. 179, because he introduced a law fixing the 
year (ctniius) at which it was lawful for a person 
to be a candidate for each of the public offices. 

M. Anneius, legate of M. Cicero during 'his 
government of Cilicia, b. c. 51. 
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T. Annianus, a Roman poet, lived in the time 
of Trajan and Hadrian, and wrote Fescenniiie 
verses. 

AniilcSris (^AwlK^pis)^ a Cyrenaic pbilosopber, 
of whom the ancients have left us contradictory 
accounts. Many modern writers have supposed 
that there were two philosophers of this name, the 
one contemporary with Plato, whom he is said to 
have ransomed for 20 minae from Dionysius of 
Syracu.se, and the other with Alexander the Great. 
Annius Cimber. [Ciiubeh.] 

Anulus Milo. [Milo.] 

Anser, a poet of the Augustan age, a friend of* 
the triumvir M. Antoniu.s, and one of the detractors 
of Virgil. Hence Virgil plays upon his name (Ed, 
ix. .36). Ovid (Trist. ii. 43.5) calls him ;)/oeacr. 

Ansibarii or Ampsivarii, a German people, 
originally dwelt S. of the Briicteri, between tlie 
sources of the Ems and the Weser : driven out of 
their country by the Chauci in the reign of Nero 
(a. d. .59), they asked the Romans for permission 
to settle in the Roman territory between the Rliino 
and the Yssel, but when their request was refused 
tliey wandered into the interior of the country to 
the Cherusci, and were at leiigtli extirpated, ^accord- 
ing to Tacitus. We find their name, hovvever, 
among the Franks in the time of Julian. 

Antaeopolis (' Apt aioiroKis : nr. Gau-cl-Krbir)., 
an ancient city of Upper Egypt (the Thehais), on 
the E. side of the Nile, but at some distance from 
tlie river, was the capital of the Nomos Antacopo- 
lites, .md one of the chief seats of the worsliip of 
Osiris. 

Antaeus CAuraTos)^ son of Posendon and Go, a 
miglity giant and wrestler in Libya, wliose strength 
was invincihle so long as he remained in contact 
with his mother earth. I’he strangers who came 
to his country were coinpelhid to wrestle with him ; 
the conquered were slain, and out of their skulls he 
built a house to Poseidon. Hercules discovered 
the source of his strength, lifted him from the earth, 
and crushed him in the air. The tomb of Antaeus 
(A/iiaei collis)^ whicli formed a modenite hill in 
the shape of a man stretched out at full length, 
was shown near the town of Tingis in Mauretania 
down to a late period. 

Antagoras {'Avray^pas)., of Rhodes, flourished 
about IS. c. 270, a friend of Autigomis Goiiatas 
ujid a contemporary of Aratus. He wrote an epic 
poem entitled Thehais., and also epigrams of whicli 
specimens are still extant. 

Antalcidas (’A»'Ta\Kl5aj'), a Spartan, son of 
Leon, is chiefly known by the celebrated treaty 
concluded with Persia in b. c. 387, usually called 
the peace of Antalcidas, since it was the fruit of 
his diplomacy. According to this treaty all the 
Greek cities in Asia Minor, together with Clazo- 
mciiae and Cyprus, were to belong to the Persian 
king: the Athenians were allowed to retain only 
Lemnos, Inihros, • and SScyros ; and all the other 
Greek cities were to he independent. 

Antauder ('' Aprav8pos), hrotlu'r of Agathoclcs, 
king of Syracuse, wrote the life of his brother. 

Antandrus Apt apSpos : 'Aprdpdpios : Antan- 
'/ro), a city of Great Mysia, on the Adrainyttiaii - 
Gulf, at the foot of Mount Ida ; an Aeolian colony. 
Virgil represents Aeneas as touching here after 
leaving Troy (Aen. iii. 106). 

Antar&dus (^Aprdpados : Tortosa)., a town on 
the N. border of Phoenicia, opposite the island of 
Aradus. 
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Antea cr Antia (‘'Ai^reta), daugliter of the Ly- 
cian kinff lobatcs, wife of Proetus of Argos. She 
is also called Stheneboea. Respecting her love for 
Bellerophontes, sec Bkllerophontes. 

Antemnae (Antemnas, -atis), an ancient Sabine 
town at the junction of the Aiiio and the Tiber, 
destroyed by the Romans in the earliest times. 

Ant§nor 1. A Trojan, son of Ae- 

Bvetes and Cleomestra, and husband of Theano. 
According to Homer, he was one of the wisest 
among the elders at Troy : he received Mencdaiis 
and Ulysses into his house when they came to 
Troy as ambassadors, and advised his fellow-citizens 
to restore Helen to Menelaus. Thus he is n-pre- 
sented as a traitor to his country, and when sent to 
Agamemnon, just before the taking of Troy, to 
negotiate j)oaee, lie concerted a plan of delivering 
the city, and even the pall.'idinm, into the hands of 
the Greeks. On the capture of Troy Antenor was 
spared by the Greeks. His history after this event 
is related differently. Some writers relate that he 
founded a new kingdom at Troy ; according to 
others, he embarked with Menelaus and Helen, 
was carried to Lihj’a, and settled at Cyreno ; while 
a tl)ird account states that he went with the Heneti 
to I’hrace, and thence to tlie western coast of tife 
Adriatic, where the foundation ^ of Patavium and 
several towns is ascribed to him. The sons and 
descendants of Antenor were called AufP./iondar. 
— 2. Son of Euphranor, an Atlienian sculptor, 
made the first bronze statues of Harmodius and 
Aristogiton, w'hich the Athenians set 'up in the 
Ceramicus, n. c. .'>09. These statues were carried 
off to Susa by Xerxes, and their place was supplied 
by others made either by Callias or by Praxiteles. 
After the ciniquest of Persia, Alexander the Great 
sent the statues back to Athens, where they were 
again set up in the, Cerauiicus. 

AntSros. [Eros.] 

Antevorta, also called Porrima or Prorsa, to- 
gether with Postvorta, are described either as the 
two sisters or companions of the Roman goddess 
Carmenta ; but originally they were only two at- 
tributes of the one goddess Carmenta, the former 
describing her knowledge of the future, and the 
latter tluit of the past, analogous to the two-lieaded 
Janus. 

Anthedbn ('AvOtj^coi^ : 'AvdrjdSvm : Lulisi 
a town of Boeotia with a harbour, on the coast of 
the Euboean sea, at the foot of M. Messapius, said 
to have derived its name from a nymph Anthedon, 
or from Antlicdon, son of Glaucus, who was hero 
changed into a god. (Ov. Afd. vii. *232, xiii. 905.) 
The inhabitants chielly lived by fishing. 

Anthemius, emperor of tlie West, a. d. 4GT — 
472, was killed on the capture of Home by Ricimer, 
who made Olybriiis emperor. 

AnthSmUs {AvStfxovs -ovvros : ’AvOffto far tos), 
a Macedonijin town in Chalcidice. 

AnthSmUsla or AnthSmus (Ai>0€iJ.ov<rla\ a 
city of McsopotJimia, S.W. of Edessa, and a little 
E. of the Euphrates. The surrounding district 
was called by the same name, but was generally 
included under the name of Osriiokne. 

AnthSne a place in Cynuria, in the 

Peloponnesus. 

Anthylla (‘'AvOoAXa), a considerable city of 
Lower Egypt, near the mouth of the Canopic branch 
of the Nile, below Naucratis, the revenues of which, 
under the Persians, were assigned to the wife of 
the satrap of Egypt, to provide her with shoes. 
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Antlas, Q. Valerius, a Roman historian, flou- 
rished about if. c. bO, and wrote the history of Rome 
from the earliest times down to those of Sulla. Ho 
is frequently referred to by Livy, who speaks of 
him as the most lying of all the annalists, and sel- 
dom mentions his name without tenns of reproach : 
there can be little doubt that Livy's judirnient is 
correct. 

Anticlea (’AvrficXeia), daught<'r of Autolycus, 
wife of Laertes, and mother of Ulys.'^cs, died of 
grief at the long absence of her son. It is said 
that before marrying Laertes, she lived on intimate 
terms with Sisyphus ; whence Euripides calls 
U lysses a son of Sisyphus. 

Anticlides C At'TiKAddvs), of Athens, lived after 
the time of Alexander the Great, and was the 
author '^f several works, the most important of 
which was entitled A’os/t (N^.ttoi), containing an 
account of the return JIthe Greeks from their my- 
thical exjpeditions. 

Anticyra, more anciently Anticirrha {'Avri- 
Kippa^ or 'AvriKvpa : AvriKvpcvs^ 'AvriKvpa7os). 
1. (Aapm Spjtia), a town in Phocij, with a harbour 
on a peninsula on the W. side of the Sinus Anticy- 
ranus, a bay of the Crissaean gulf, called in ancient 
times Cyigarissus. It continued to be a place of 
importance tinder tlie Romans.— 2. A town in 
Thessaly, on the Spercheius, not far from its mouth. 
Both*towns were celebrated for their hellebore, the 
chief remedy in antiquity for madness : lieiice the 
proverb, AvriKi^ftas ere Set, when a person acted 
senselessly^ and Naviyct Antievram, (Hor. Sat. ii. 

a lea.) ^ 

Antigenes (’Aj'TtyeVr??), a general of Alexander 
the Great, on whose death he obtained the satrapy 
of Susiana, and espoused the side of Kumenes. Uu 
the defeat of the latter in n. c. 31(1, Antigenes fell 
into the hands of his enemy Antigonus, and was 
bunit alive by him. 

Antigeuldas (’Ai'Ti7€i'i'5as), a Theban, a cele- 
brated lliite-player, and a poet, lived in the time of 
Alexander the Great. 

Antigone {’Avnyovn)., daughter of Oedipus by 
his mother Joenste, and sister of Ismene, and of 
Eteoclc.’i and Polynices. In the tragic story of 
Oedipus Antigone appears as a noble maiden, with 
a truly heroic attachment to her fatluT and brothers. 
When Oedipus had blinded himself, and was ob- 
liged to quit Thebes, he Avas accompanied by An- 
tigone, who remained with him till he died in Co- 
lonies, and then returned to Thebes. After her 
two brothers had killed each other in battle, and 
Croon, the king of Thebes, would not allow Poly- 
nices to be buried, Antigone alone defied the ty- 
rant, and buried the body of her brother. Croon 
thereupon ordered her to be shut up in a subterra- 
neous cave, where she killed herself. Haemon, 
the son of Croon, who was in love with her, killed 
himself by her side. 

Antigonea and -la (Aunyovfia^ 'Avnyovia). 
1. {Tepcleni)^ a town iu Epinis (Illyriciim), at the 
junction of a tributary with the Aous, and near a 
narrow pass of the Acroceraunian mountains.— 2. 
A Macedonian toAvn in Chalcidice.— 3. See Man- 
TiNKA.— 4. A town oil the Orontes in Syria, 
founded by Antigonus as the capital of his empire 
(b. c. 306), but most of its inhabitants were trans- 
ferred by Seleucns to Antiochia, which was built 
in its neighbourhood.— 5. A town in Bithynia, 
afterwards Nicaea. — 6. A town in the Troas. 
[Alexandria, No. 2.J 
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AntlgSnus (^Avrlyoyos). 1. King of Asia, 
surnamcd the One-eyed, son of Philip of Elyraiotis, 
and father of Demetrius Poliorcctcs by Htni- 
tonlce. He was one of the generals of Alexander 
the Great, and in the division of the empire after 
the death of the latter (b. c. 323), he received the 
provinces of the Greater Phrygia, Lycia, and Pam- 
phylia. On the death of the regent Antipater in 
319, he aspired to the sovereignty of Asia. In 
310*he defeated and put Euinenes to death, after 
a stniggle of nearly 3 years. From 31. > to 3 U 
he carried on war, with varying success, against 
Scleucus, Ptolemy, Cassander, and Lysimachus. 
lly the peace made in 311, Antigonus was allowed 
to have the government of all Asia ; but peace did 
not last more than a year. After *thc defeat of 
Ptolemy's fleet in 306, Antigonus as-suined the title 
of king, and his example Avas followed by Ptolemy, 
Lysimachus, and Seleuctis. In the same year 
Antigonus invaded Egypt, but was compelled to 
retreat. His son Demetrius carried on the war with 
success against Cassander in Greece ; but he was 
compelled to retyrn to Asia to the assistance of his 
father, against Avhom Cassander, Scleucus, Ptolemy, 
and Lysimachus, had formed a fresh confederacy. 
Antigonus and Demetrius were defeated by Lysi- 
machus at the decisive battle of Ipsus iit Phrygia, in 
301. Antigonus fell in the battle in the fllst y<‘ar 
of his age. — 2. Gonatas, sou of Demetriu# Po- 
liorcetcs, and grandson of th(‘ preceding. He as- 
sumed the title of king of Macedonia after his father's 
death in Asia in n. c. *233, but he did •not obtain 
possession of the throne till ‘277. He was driven 
out of his kingdom by Pyrrhus of Epirus in 273, but 
recovered it in the following year : he was again 
expelled by Alexander, the son of Pyrrhus, and 
again recovered his dominions. He attempted to 
prevent the formation of the Achaean league, and 
died in 239. He was succeeded by Demetrius II. 
His surname Gonatas is usually derived from G on- 
nos or Gonni in Tlicssaly ; but some think that 
Gonatas is a Macedonian Wf)rd, signifying an iron 
plate protecting the knee. — 3. J)oson (so called 
because he was always about to give but never 
did), son of Demetrius of Cyreiie, and grandson of 
Demetrius Poliorcetes. Ou the death of Deme- 
trius II. in B. c. 229, he was left guardian of his 
son Philip, but he married the widow of Demetrius, 
and became king of Macedonia himself. He sup- 
ported Aratiis and the Acliacan league against 
Cloomenes, king of Sparta, whom ho defeated at 
Sclla.sia in *221, and took Sp.arta. On his return 
to Macedonia, he defeated the Illyrians, and died a 
few days afterwards, 220. — 4. King of Judaea, 
son of Aristobulus II., was placed on the throne by 
the Parthians in b. c. 40, but was taken prisoner 
by Sosius, the lieutenant of Antony, and Avas put 
to death by the latter in 37.-6. Of Carystus, 
lived at Alexandria about n. c. 2.50, and Avrote 
a Avork still extant, entitled Histori<ie Miruhilcs, 
which is only of A^alue from its preserving extracts 
from other and better works. — Editions. By J. 
Beckmann, Lips. 1791, and by Westermann in 
his Paradoxographi^l^rxms. 1839. 

Autlllb&nus (^Aint\l€avo5 : Jehel-es-Sheikh or 
Anti-Lebanon)., a mountain on the confines of Pa- 
lestine, Phoenicia, and Syria, parallel to Libanus 
{^Lebanon)., Avhich it exceeds in height. Its highest 
summit is M. Hermon (also Jebel-es-Sheikh). 

AntUSchus (^Avri\oxos), son of Nestor and j 
Altfixibia or Eurydice, accompanied his father to | 
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Troj', and distinguished himself hy his bravery 
He was slain before Troy by Memnon tlie Ethio- 
pian, and Avas buried by the side of his friends 
Achilles and Patroclus. 

Antimdchus (’Aj'rljitoxor). 1. A Trojan, per- 
suaded his countrymen not to surrender Helen to 
the Greeks. He had three sons, two of whom 
were put to death by Menelaus. — 2. Of Claros or 
Colophon, a Greek epic and elegiac poet, Avas 
probably a native of Claros, but Avas called a Co- 
lophonian, because Claros belonged to Colophon. 
{Clarius poeta^ Ov. Trist. i. 6. 1.) He flourished 
towards the end of the Peloponnesian Avar ; his 
chief work was an epic poem of great length called 
Thebais {&TiSais), Aiitimachus was one of the 
forerunners of the poets of the Alexandrine school, 
who Avrote more for the learned than for the public 
at large. The Alexandrine gramnjarians assigned 
to liim the second place among the epic poets, and 
the emperor Hadrian preferred hi.s works even to 
those of Homer. He also Avrote a celebrated ele- 
giac poem called Lyde, Avhich wa.s the name of his 
Avife or mistress, as well as other works. There 
was likewise a tnidition that he made a recension 
of the text of the Homeric poems. 

* Antinoopolis (*AvTir6ov ttoXis or 'Ai^nvoeia : 
Eitsenek., liu.), a splendid city, built by Iladri.in, 
ill memory of his fa\ouritc Antinous, on the E. 
bank of the Nile, upon the site of the ancient Besa, 
in Middle Egypt (Hoptanomis). It was the capi- 
tal of the Nomos Antiiioites, and had an oracle of 
the goddess Besa. 

AitSnSus (’Ai'TtVoos). 1. Son of Eupithes of 
•Ithaca, and one of the suitor.s of Penelope, Avas 
slain by Ulj'ssos.- 2. A youth of extraordinary 
beauty, bom at Claucliopolis in Bithynia, Avas the 
faA’ouritc of the emperor Hadrian, and his cora- 
paiiiou in all his journeys. He Avas droAvned in 
the Nile, a. d. 12*2, wliether accidentally or on 
purpose, is uncertain. The grief of the emperor 
knoAv no bounds. He enrolled Antinous amongst 
the gods, caused a temple to be erected to him at 
Mantinca, and founded the city of Axri.voopof.rs 
in honour of him. A large number of works of art 
of all kinds were executed in his honour, and many 
of them are still extant. 

Antlochla and -ea (’AprnJxeio : ^Avnox^vs 
and-<ix^‘o^> ’Avtiox‘s and •oxto'o^a, Antioche- 
nus), the name of several cities of Asia, 16 of 
which are said to haA^e been built by Seleuciis I. 
Nicator, and named in honour of his father An- 
tioclms. 1. A. Epidaphnes, or ad Daphnem, or 
ad OrontBiu (’A. Adepyp : go called from a 
neighbouring grove: *A. ^ttI *Op6vTn ; Antukia^ 
Ilu.), the capital of the Greek kingdom of Syria, 
and long the chief city of Asia and perhaps of the 
Avorld, stood on the left bank of the Orontes, about 
20 miles (geog.) from the sea, in a beautiful Amlley, 
about 10 miles long and 5 or 6 broad, enclosed by 
the ranges of Amanus on the N.W. and Casius on 
the S.E. It Avas built by Seleuciis Nicator, about 
B. c. 300, and peopled chiefly from the neighbour- 
ing city of Antigonia. It flourished so rapidly 
as soon to need enlargement ; and other additions 
were again made to it by Stdeucus II. Callinicus 
(about ji. c. 240), and Antiochiis IV. Epiphanes 
(about B. c. 170). Hence it obtained the name of 
Tetrapolis (r€Tpa'jr6\is, i.e. 4 cities). Besides 
being the capital of the greatest kingdom of tlie 
Wr'orld, it had a considerable commerce, the Orontes 
being navigable up to the city, and the high road be* 
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tween Asia and Europe passing through it. Under son Selcucus Calliniciis. Ilis younger son Antlochus 
the Romans it was the residence of the procoii- Ilierax also assinnod the crown, and carried on 
suls of Syria; it was favoured and visited by war some years with his brother. [Selel’Ci;s II.J 
emperors; and was made a colonia with the Jus —3. The Great (b. c. 223 — 137), second son 
Italicum V)y Antoninus Pius. It was one of the of Seleucus Callinicus, succeeded to the throne on 
earliest strongholds of the Christian faith ; the first | the death of his brother Seleucus Ceraunus, when 
place where the Christian name was used (Acts, he was only in his 15th year. After defeating 
xi. 26); the centre of missionary efforts in the (220) Melon, satrap of Media, and his brother Alex - 
Apostolic age ; and the see of one of the four chief ander, satrap of Persis, who had attempted to make 
bishops, who were called Patriarchs. Though far theniscdves independent, he carried on war against 
inferior to Alexandria as a scat of learning, yet it Ptolemy Philopator, king of Egypt, in order to 
derived some distinction in this respect from the obtain Coele-Syria, Phoenicia, and Palestine, but 
teaching of Eibanius and other sophists ; and its w.as obliged to cede these provinces to Ptolemy, in 
eminence in art is att(‘sted by the beautiful gems consequence of his defeat at the battle of Raphia 
and medals still found among its ruins. It was near Gaza, in 217. He next marclied against 
destroyed by the Persian king Chosroes (a. D. 540), Achaeus, whl> had revolted in Asia Minor, and 
but rebuilt by Justinian, who gave it the new name w'hom lie put to death, wHen he fell into his hands 
of Theupolis (&eou7rd\is). The ancient walls in 214. [Alhaeus.] Shortly after tliis he was 
which still surround the insignificant modern town engaged for 7 years (212 — 205) in an attempt 
are probably those built by Justinian. The name to regain the E. provinces of Asia, which had 
of Antiochia was also given to the surrounding revolted during the reign of Antiochus II. ; but 
district, i. e. the N.W. part of Syria, which bor- tlioiu>h he met with great success, he found it 
dered upon Cilicm. — ■ 2. A. ad Maeandrum (*A. hopeless to efi'ect the sahjiigation of the Parthian 
Trpi/s Matat'Spy : nr. Yniisheltr^ Ru.), a city of and Bactrian kingdoms, and accordingly' concluded 
C'aria, on the Maeander, built bj' Antiochus I. a peace with them. In 205 he renewed his war 
Sotor on the site of the old city of Pythopolis.#— against Egv'pt with more success, and in 103 coii- 
3. A. Fisidiae or ad Fisidiam (’A. IlirriSIas or quered Eftl»stiiie and Coele-Syria, wliich ho after- 
vphs IlifriSIa), a considerable city' on the borders of wards gave as a dowTy' witli his daughter Cleopatra 
Phry'gia Paroreios and Pisidia ; built by' colonists upon her marriage with Ptolemy Epiphanes. In 
from Magnesia; declared a free city by the Ro- 106 *he crossed over into Europe, and took posses- 
inana after their victory over Antiochus the Great sioii of the Thracian Chersonese. This brought 
(H. c. 130); made a colony' under Augustus, and him into c^mtact with the Romans, who commanded 
called Caesarea. It was celebrated for the wor- him to restore the Chersonese to the Macedonian 
ship and the great temple of Men Arcaeus (MV king ; but he refused to comply' with their demand ; 
*Apxa7oy, the Phrygian Moon-god), which the in which resolution he was strengthened by Han- 
Romans suppressed. — 4. A. Margiana (’A. Map- nibal, who arrived at his court in 105. Hannibal 
yiavi } : Merit Shxh-Jehun ?), a city in the Persian urged liim to invade Italy' without loss of time ; 
province of Margiaiia, on the river Margus, founded but Antiochus did not follow his advice, and it 
by' Alexander, and at first called Alexandria ; de- was not till 102, that he crossed over into Greece, 
stroyed by the barbarians, rebuilt by Antiochus 1. In 101 he was defeated by the Romans at Ther- 
Sotor, aiTd called Antiochia. It was beautifully' mopylae, and compelled to return to Asia : his fleet 
situated, and was surrounded by a wall 70 stadia was also vanquished in two engagements. In 100 
(about 3 miles) in circuit. Among the less im- he was again defeated by' the Romans under L. 
portiiiit cities of the name were : (5.) A. ad Tau- Scipio, at Mount Sipylus, near JMagnesia, and 
rum in Coinmagcnc ; (6.) A. ad Cragum, and compelled to sue for peace, which was granted iu 
(7.) A. ad Fyramum, in Cilicia, The following 1 83, on condition of his ceding all his dominions 
Antiochs are better known by other names : A. adl^E. of Mount Taurus, paying 15,000 Euboic 
Sarum [Adana] ; A. Characenes [ChakaxJ ; talents within 12 y'ears, giving up his elephants 
A. Callirrhoe [Edessa] ; A. ad Hippum [Ga- and ships of war, and surrendering the Konuin 
daka] ; A. Mygdoniae [Nisidis] ; in Cilicia enemies ; but he allowed Hannibal to escape. In 
[Tarsus] ; in Caria or Lydia [Tralles]. order to raise the money' to pav the Romans, he 

Antiochus (*Ai/T(oxoy). I. Kinys of ^yria. attacked a wealthy temple in J'llymais, but was 
1. Soter (reigned b. c. 280 — 261), was the killed by' the people of the place (137). He was 
son of Seleucus I., the founder of the Syrian king- succeeded by his son Seleucus Philopator. — 4. 
doin of the Selcucidae. He married his step- Epiphanes (b. c. 1 75 — 1 64), son of AntiochusIII.. 

mother Stratonice, with whom he fell violently in was given as a hostage to the Romans in 133, 

love, and whom his father surrendered to him. He and was released from captivity' in 175 tliroiigli 
fell in battle against the Gauls in 261. — 2. Theos his brother Seleucus Philopator, whom he siu - 
(b. c. 261 — 246), son and successor of No. 1. The cceded in the same year. He carried on war 
Milesians gave him his siirname of 77/eo.v, because against Egy'pt from 171 — 163 with great success, 
he delivered them from their tyrant, Timarchiis. in order to obtain Coele-Syria and Palestine, which 
He earned on war with Ptolemy Philadelphus, had been given as a dowry with his sister, and he 

king of Egypt, which was brought to a close by was preparing to lay siege to Alexandria in 168, 

Ids putting away his wife Laodice, and marrying when the Romans compelled him to retire. He 
Berenice, the daughter of Ptolemy. After the death endeavoured to root out the Jewish religion and to 
of Ptolemy, he recalled Laodicc, but in revenge for introduce the worship of the Greek divinities ; hut 
the insult she had received, she caused Antiochus this attempt led to a rising of the Jewish people, 
and Berenice to be murdered. During the reign of under Mattathias and his heroic sons the Macca- 
Antiochus, Arsaces founded the Parthian empire bees, which Antiochus was unable to put down. 
(250), and Theodotus established an independent Ileattempted to plunder a temple in Elymais in 164, 
kingdom at Bactria. He wat succeeded by his but he was repulsed, and died shortly afterwards 
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in a state of raving madness, which the Jews and 
Greeks equally attributed to his sacrilegious crimes. 
Ilis subjects gave him the name of Epinianes (“the 
madman”) in parody of Epiphanes.^6. Eupa- 
tor (b. c. 1G4 — 1G2), son and successor of Kpi- 
phanes, was 9 years old at his father’s death, and 
reigned under the guardianship of Lysias. He 
was dethroned and put to death by Demetrius 
Soter, the son of Seleucus Philopator, who had 
hitherto lived at Rome as a hostage, — 6. Theofi, 
son of Alexander Ralas. He was brought forward 
as a claimant to the crown in 144, agJiinst Deme- 
trius Nicatorby Tryphon, but he was murdered by 
the latter, who ascended the throne himself in 14*2. 

— 7. Sidetes (b. c. 1117 — 12b), so called from 
Side in Pamphylia, where he wal brought up, 
younger son of Demetrius Soter, succeeded Try- 
phon. He married Cleopatra, wife of his elder 
brother Demetrius Nicator, who was a prisoner 
with the Parthians. He carried on war against 
the Parthians, at first with success, but was after- 
wards defeated and slain iii battle inl28. — 8 . 
Grypus, or Hook-nosed (u. c. 125 — 9G), second 
son of Demetrius Nicator and Cleopatra. H<; was 
placed upon the throne in 125 by bis mother Cleo- 
patra, who put to death his eldest brother Seleii- 
cus, because she wished to have th»vj*h^wer in 
her own hands. lie poisoned bis mother in 
120, and subsequently carried on war for^some 
years with his half-brother A, IX. Cyziceinis. 
At length, in 112, the two brothers agreed to share 
the kingdom between them, A. Cyzicenus having 
Coele-Syria and Phoenicia, and A. Grypus the re- 
mainder of the provinces. Grypus was assassinated 
in 9G. — 9. Cyzicenus, from Cyzicus, where he 
was brought up, son of A. Vfl. Sidetes and Cleo- 
patra, reigned over Code- Syria and Phoenicia from 
112 to ,9G, })ut fell in battle in 95 against Seleucus 
Epiphanes, son of A. VIII. Grypus. — 10. Euse- 
bes, son of A. IX. Cyzicenus, defeated Seleucus 
Epiphanes, who had slain his father in battle, and 
maintained the throne against the brothers of Se- 
leucus. He succeeded his father Antiochus IX. 
in 05. — 11. Epiphanes, son of A. VIII. Gry- 
pus and brother of Seleucus Epiphanes, carried on 
war against A. X. Eusebes, but was defeated by 
the latter, and drowned in the river Orontes. 

— 12. Dionysus, brother of No. 11, held the 
crown for a short time, but fell in battle against 
Aretas, king of the Arabians. The Syrians, worn 
out with the civil broils of the Seleiicidae, offered 
the kingdom to Tigrancs, king of Armenia, who 
united Syria to his own dominions in 83, and held 
it till his defeat by the Romans in GO. — 13. 
Asiaticus, son of A. X. Eusebes, became king 
of Syria on the defeat of Tigranes by LncuUus in 
60 ; but he was deprived of it in 65 by Porapey, 
who reduced Syria to a Roman province. In this 
year the Seleiicidae ceased to reign. 

II. Kings of Commagene, 

1. Made an alliance w’ith the Romans, about 
B. c. 64. He assisted Pornpey with troops in 49, 
and was attacked by Antony in 38. He was 
succeeded by Mithiidates I. about 31.-2, Suc- 
ceeded Mithridates I., and was put to death at 
Home by Augustus in 29. — 3. Succeeded Mith- 
ridates II., and died in a. n. 17. Upon his death, 
Commagene became a Roman province, and 
remained so till n. 38. — 4. Surnaraed Epi- 
pHANis, apparently a son of Antiochus III., 
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received his paternal dominion from Caligula in 

A. D. 38. He was subsequently deposed by C.ili- 
gulii, but regained his kingdom on the accession 
of (illaudius in 41. He was a faithful ally of 
the Romans, and assisted them in their wars 
against the Parthians under Nero, and against the 
Jews under Vespasian. ^At length in 72, he was 
.accused of conspiring with the Parthians against 
the Romans, was deprived of his kingdom, and 
retired to Rome, where he passed the remainder of 
his life. 

III. Literary. 

1. Of Aegae in Cilicia, .a sophist, or,as he himself 
pretended to be, a Cynic philosopher. He flourished 
about A. J). 200, during the reign of Scveriis and 
Canicall.x During the w.ar of Caraeall.a against the 
Parthians, he deserted to the Partliians together 
with Tiridates. He was one of the most distin- 
guished rhetorici.ans of his time, and also acquired 
some reputation as a writer. — 2. Of Ascalon, the 
founder of the fifth Academy, was a friend of Lu- 
cullus and the teacher of Cicero duriug his studies 
.at Athens (b. c. 79) ; but he had a school at Alex- 
andria also, as well as in Syria, where he seems to 
ht,vc ended his life. His principal teacher was 
Philo, who eiiccccdod Pinto, Arccsilas, and C.'ir- 
neades, as the founder of the fourth Ac.ademy. Ho 
is, however, better known as the adversary th.an 
the disciple of Philo ; .and Cicero mentions a trea- 
tise callt‘d Susus., written by him against his master, 
in which ho refutes the scepticism of the Academics. 
— 3. Of Syracuse, a Greek historian, lived about 

B. c. 423, and wrote histories of Sicily and It.aly. 

Antidpe {'A.yridnr}). 1. DaughUr of Nyctcus 

and Pelyxo, or of the river god Asop'is in Bocotia, 
became by Zens the mother of Amphion .and Zc- 
thiis. [Amphion.] Dionysus threw her into a 
state cf madness on account of the vengo.ance which 
her sons h.ad t.aken on Dirce. In this condition 
she wandered through Grei'ce, until Phocus, the 
grandson of Sisyphus, cured and married her. — 
2, An Am.azon, sister of llippolyte, wife of The- 
seus, .and mother of Hippolytus. 

AntIpater ('AyTlnarpos). 1. The Macedonian, 
an officer greatly trusted by Philip and Alexander 
the Great, was left by the latter regent in Mace- 
doni.a, when he crossed over into Asia in b, c. 334. 
In consequence of dissensions between Olympias 
and Antipater, the latter was summoned to Asia in 
324, and Craterus appointed to the regency of Ma- 
cedonia, blit the death of Alexander in the folio w- 
prevented these .arrangements from taking 
effect. Antipater now obtained Macedonia again, 
and in conjunction with Craterus, who was asso- 
ciated with him in the government, carried on war 
ag.ainst the Greeks, who endeavoured to establish 
tlieir independence. This war, usually called the 
Lamian war, from L.ami(a, where Antipater was be- 
sieged in 323, was terminated by Antipater's vic- 
tory over the confederates at Crannon in 322. 
This was followed by the submission of Athens and 
the death of Demosthenes. In 321 Antipater 
crossed over into Asia in order to oppose Perdiccas ; 
but the murder of Perdiccas in Egypt put an end 
to this war, and left Antipater supreme regent. 
Antipater died in 319, after appointing Polysper- 
chon regent, and his own son Cassander to a 
subordinate position.— 2. Grandson of the pre- 
ceding, and second son of Cassander and Thessalo- 
nlca. After the death of his elder brother Philip 
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IV. (b. c. 295), great dissensions ensued between 
Antipater and his younger brother Alexander, for 
the kingdom of Macedonia. ‘ Antipatcr, believing 
that Alexander was favoured by his mother, put 
her to death. The younger brother upon this ap- 
plied for aid at once to Pyrrhna of Slpirus and 
Demetrius Poliorcctes. The remaining history is 
related differently : but so much is certain, that 
both Antipater and Alexander were subsequently 
put to death, either by Demetrius or at his insti- 
gation, and that Demetrius became king of Mace- 
donia. —3. Father of Herod the Great, son of a 
noble Idumaean of the same name, espoused the 
cause of llyrcanus against his brother Aristobuliis. 
He ingratiated himself with the Romans, and in 
B.c. 47 was appointed by Caesar procurator of 
Judaea, which Jippointment he held till his death 
in 43, when he was carried off by poison which 
Malichus, whose life he had twice saved, bribed 
the cup-bearer of Hyrcamis to administer to him. 
— 4 . Eldest son of Herod the Great by his first 
wife, Doris, brought about the death of his two 
half-brothers, Alexander and Aristobulus, in b. c. 
(), but was himself condemned as guilty of a con- 
spiracy against his father's life, and was executed 
five days before Herod’s death.— 5. Of TarsiA, 
a Stoic ])hiIosopher, the successor of Diogenes 
and the teacher of Panaetius, about b. c. 144. 
—6. Of Tyre, a Stoic philosopher, died shortly 
before B. c. 45, and wrote a W(trk on Duties (</« 
7. Of Sidon, the author of sevcrjil epi- 
grams in the Greek Anthology, flourished about 
B. c. lOl) — 100, and lived to a great age.— 8. Of 
Thessalonica, the author of several epigrams in the 
Greek Anthology, lived in the latter part of the 
reign of Augustus. 

Antlp^ter, L. Caellus, a Roman jurist and 
iiistorian, and a contemporary of C. Gracchus (b. o, 
123) and L. Crassus, the orator, wrote Annnles^ 
which were epitomized hy Brutiis, and which con- 
tained a valuable account of the 2nd Punic war. 

Antipatrla {"AvTnrdrpta : Herat f), a town in 
lllyricum on the borders of Macedonia, on the left 
bank of the Apsus. 

Antlphaxies {*AuTi<l>dvypi). 1, A comic poet of 
the middle Attic comedy, born about B. c. 404, 
and died 3.30. He wrote 365, or at the least 260 
plays, which were distiiigiiislicd by elegance of 
language.— 2. Of Rerga in Thrace, a Greek writer 
on marvellous and incredible things.— 3. An epi- 
grammatic poet, several of whose e})igrams are sti ' 
extJint in the Greek Anthology, lived about the 
reign of Augustus. 

Antiph&tes AuTKpdrrjs), king of the mythical 
Laestrygones in Sicily, who are represented as 
giants and cannibals. They destroyed 1 1 of the 
ships of Ulysses, who escaped with only one vessel. 

Antiphellus Apri<p€X\os : Antlphilo), a town 
on the coast of Lj'cia, between Patara and Aperlae, 
originally the port of Phbllus. 

Antiphemus (*AvTi4>Tj/aos), the Rhodian, founder 
of Gela in Sicily, b. c. 690. 

Antiphllus {*Avri^i\os). 1, Of Byzantium, 
an epigrammatic poet, author of several excellent 
epigrams in the Greek Anthology, was a contem- 
porary of the emperor Nero.— 2. Of Egypt, a 
distinguished painter, the rival of Apelles, painted 
for Philip 'and Alexander the Great. 

Antiphon {*AvTi<f>&p), 1. The most ancient of 
the 10 orators in the Alexandrine canon, was a 
8on of Sophilufl the Sophist, and bom at Rhaninus 
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in Attica, in b. c. 400. He belonged to the oli- 
garchical party at Athens,, and took an active part 
in the establishment of the government of the Four 
Hundred (n. c. 411), after the overthrow of which 
he was brought to trial, condemned, and put to death. 
The oratorical powers uf Antiphon are highly praised 
by the ancients. H c introduced great improvements 
in public speaking, and wjis the first who laid 
down theoretical laws for practical eloquence ; ho 
opened a school in which he taught rhetoric, and 
the historian Thucydides is said to have been one 
of his pupils. The onitions which he composed 
were written for others ; and tlie only time that he 
spoke in public himself \\;as when he was accused 
and condemned to death. This speech, which was 
considered in antiquity a master-piece of eloquence, 
is now fost. (Thuc. viii. 68 ; Cic. Jirnt. 12.) Wo 
still possess 15 orations of Antiphon, 3 of which 
were written hy him for others, and the remaining 
12 as specimens for his school, or exercises on fic- 
titious cases. They are printed in the collections 
of the Attic orators, and separately, edited hy 
Baiter and Sauppe, Zurich, 181V4, and Matzner, 
Berlin, 1838. — 2 . A tragic poet, whom many 
writers confound with the Attic orator, lived at 
Syracii.se,^at the court of the elder Dionysius, by 
whom he wbs put to death. — 3 . Of Athens, a 
sophist and an epic poet, wrote a work on the iii- 
terpr'itation of dreams, which is refiared to by 
Cicero and others. He is the sanu.* person as the 
Antiphon who was an opponent of Socrates. (Xen. 
il/cwi. i. 6.^ 

Antipbus (''Apri(f)09). 1. Son of Priam and 

Hecuba, slain by Agamemnon. — 2. Son of Thes- 
salus, and one of tlie Greek lieroes at Troy. 

AntIpMis ('AptIttoXis : A nfihes^ pronounced by 
the inhabitants Antiboul)^ a town in Gallia Nar- 
bonensis on the coast,^!!! the territory of the De- 
ciates, a few miles W. of Nicac'a, was founded by 
Massilia ; the murid^ or salt pickle made of lisli, 
prepared at this towij, was very celebrated. 

Antirrhlum {*Aprip^iop : Castcllo di 
a promontory on the borders of Actolia and Loeris, 
opposite Rbium {Casfelh di Mnrea) in A chain, 
with which it formed the narrow entrance of the 
Corinthian gulf: the straits are sometifnes culled 
the Little Dardanelles. 

Antissa (^Apraraa ; *ApTia(Ta7os : Kalas Lim^ 
neonas), a town in Lesbos with a harbour, on the 
AV. coast between Methynma and the promontory 
Sigrium, was originally on a small island opposite 
Lesbos, which was afterwards united with Lesbos. 
It was destroyed by the Romans, jj. c. 168, and its 
inhabitants removed to MetJiymna, because they 
had assisted Antiochus. 

Antisth&nes Avri(TQ4vT]s)^un Atlieni.an, founder 
of the sect of the Cynic philosophers. His motlier 
was a Thracian. In his youth he fought at Ta- 
nagra (B. c. 426), and was a disciple first of Gorgias, 
and then of Socrates, whom he never quitted, and 
at whose death ho w:v5 present. He died at Athens, 
at the age of 70. He taught in the Cyiiosarges, a 
gymnasium for the use of Athenians horn of foreign 
mothers ; whence probably his followers were 
called Cynics {KvyiKoi\ though otliers derive their 
name from their dog-like neglect of all forms and 
usages of society. His writings were very nu- 
merous, and chiefly dialogues ; his style was pure 
and elegant ; and he possessed considerable powers 
of wit and sarciisra. Two declamations of his are 
preserved, named Ajax and Ulysses, which are 
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purely rhetorical. lie was an enemy to all specu- 
lation, and thus was opposed to Plato, whom ho 
attacked furiously in one of his dialdguf.'8. His 
philosophical system was confined almost entirely 
to ethics, and he taught that virtue is the sole thing 
necessary. He showed his contempt of all the 
luxuries and outward comforts of life by his mean 
clothing and hard fare. From his school the Stoics 
subsequently spning. In one of his works entitled 
JV/ysicus^ he contended for the Unity of the Deity. 
(Cic. de Nat. Dear. i. 

Antistius, P., tribune of the plebs, n. c. 88, a 
distinguished orator, supported the party of Sulla, 
and was put to death b;^order of 3 ’oung Marius in 
82. His daughter Antiwia was miU’ricd to Pom- 
peius Magnus. * 

Antiatius Labeo. [Labeo.] • 

Antistins Yetus. [Vetus.] 

Axil;itaurus (*Avriravpoi : Ali-Dagh), a chain 
of mounbiins, which strikes off N.E. from the main 
chain of the Taurus on the S. border of Cappadocia, 
in the centre of which district it turns to the E. 
and runs parall^jl to the Taurus as far as tlie Eu- 
phrates. Its average height exceeds that of the 
Taurus ; and one of its summits, Mount Argaeus, 
near Maziuca, is the loftiest mountain of Asia Minor. 

Antlum (Antias : Torre or Port^ ^ Anzo)., a 
ver\' ancient town of Latium on a rocky promontory 
running out some distance into tho Tyrrhenijvi soa. 
It was founded by Tyrrhenians and Pelasgians, and 
in earlier and even later tinies was noted for its 
pinicv’. Although united hy Tarquiniws Superbus 
to tho Latin League, it generally sided with the 
Volscians against Rome. It was biken by the 
Romans in B. c. 41)8, and a colony was sent thither, 
but it revolted, was taken a second time by the 
Romans in b. c. 8.38, was deprived of all its ships, 
the beaks of which (I{os(r<^ served to ornament the 
platform of the speakers in the Roman forum, was ' 
forbidden to have any ships in future, and received 
another Roman colon}'-. Hut it gradual 1}' recovered 
its former importance, was allowed in course of 
time again to be used as a seaport, and in the latter 
times of the republic and under the empire, became 
a favourite residence of many of the Roman nobles 
and emperors. The emperor Nero was born here, 
and in the remains of his palace the celebrated 
Apollo Belvedere was found. Antiurn possessed a 
celebrated temple of Fortune (O Diva, yratuniguae 
reyis Antiurn, Hor. Carm. i. 35), of Aesculapius, 
and at the port of Ceno, a little to the E. of Antiurn, 
a temple of Neptune, on which account the place 
is now called Nettuno. 

Antlus Bestlo. [Restio.] 

Antdula. 1. Major, elder daughter of M. An- 
tonins and Octavia, husband of L. Domitius Aheno- 
barbus, and mother of Cn. Domitius, the father of 
the emperor Nero. Tacitus calls this Antonia the 
j'ouiiger daughter. — 2. Minor, younger sister of 
the preceding, husband of Driisus, the brother of 
the emperor Tiberius, and mother of Gennanicus, 
the father of the emperor Caligula, of Livia or Li- 
villa, and of the emperor Claudius. She died a. d. 
38, soon after tho accession of her grandson Cali- 
gula. She was celebrated for her beauty, virtue, 
and chastity. — 3 . Daughter of the emperor Clau- 
dius, married first to Pompeius Magnus, and after- 
wards to Faustus Sulla. Nero wished to marry 
her after the death of his wife Poppaca, a. d. 66 ; 
and on her refusal he caused her to be put to death 
on a charge of treason. 
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Antdnia Tnrris, a castle on a rock at the N.W. 
corner of the Temple at Jerusalem, which com- 
manded both the temple and the city. It was at 
first called Baris: Herod the Gre.at changed its 
name in honour of M. Antonius. It contained the 
residence of the Procurator .Tudacae. 

Antdnlni Itiner&rinm, the title of an extant 
work, which is a veiy valuable itinerary of the 
whole Roman empire, in which both the principal 
and the cross-roads are described by a list of all 
the places and stations upon them, the distances 
from place to place being given in Roman miles. 
It is usually attributed to the emperor M. Aurelius 
Antoninus, but it appears to have been commenced 
by order of Julius Caesar and to have been com- 
pleted in the reign of Augustus ; though it is pro- 
bable that it received important additions and 
revision under one or both of the Anton ines. — Edi- 
tions: by Wesseling, Ainst. 1735 ; b}' Parthey 
and Pindor, Berlin, 1848. ^ 

Antouinopolis {'AvTwuivoTroKis : anus), a 

city of Mesopotamia, between Edessa and Dara, 
a/t. Maximianopolis, and u/t. Constantia. 

Antoninus, M. Aurelius. [M. AuRKLins.] 

Antdninus Pins, Roman emperor, a. d. 138 — 
Ml. II is name in the carl}' part of his life, at 
full length, was Titus Aurelius Fulvus Boionius 
Arrius Antoninus. His paternal ancestors came 
from Nemaiisus {Nismes) in Gaul ; but Antoninus 
himself was born near Lanuvium, September Iflth, 
A. r>. 86. From an early age he gave promise of 
his future worth. In 120 ho was consul, and 
subsequently proconsul of the province of Asia: 
on his return to Rome be lived on terms of the 
greatest intimacy with Hadrian, who adopted him 
on February 25th, 138, Ilenreforward lie bore the 
name of T. Aetius Hadrinnus Antoninus Caesar, 
and on the death of Hadrian, July 2nd, 138, he 
ascended the throne. The senate conferred upon 
him the title of Pius, or the dutifully afectionate, 
because lie persuaded them to grant to his father 
Hadrian the apotheosis and the other honours 
usually paid to deceased emperors, which tliey 
had at first refused to bestow upon Hadrian. The 
reign of Antoninus is almost a blank in history — 
a blank caused by the suspension fora time of war, 
violence, and crime. He was one of the best princes 
that ever mounted a throne, and all his thoughts 
and energies were dedicated to the happiness of his 
people. No attempt was made to achieve new 
conipicsts, and various insurrections among the 
Germans, Dacians, Jews, Moors, Egyptians, and 
Britons, were easily quelled by his legates. In all 
the relations of private life the character of Anto- 
ninus was without reproach. He was faithful to 
his wife Faustina, notwithstanding her profligate 
life, and after her death loaded her memory with 
honours. He died at Lorium, March 7th, 161, in 
his 75th year. He was succeeded by M. Aurelius, 
whom he had adopted, when he himself was adopted 
by Hadrian, and to whom he gave his daughter 
Faustina in marriage. 

Antoninus liberalis, a Greek grammarian, 
probably lived in the reign of the Antoniiics, about 
A, D. 147, and wrote a work on Metamorphoses 
(M€Ta)Liop<pt6or€wi/ avvaycoyi)) in 41 chapters, which 
is extant. — Editions: by Verheyk, Lugd. Bat. 
1774 ; by Koch, Lips. 1832 ; by Westemjann, 
in his Paradoxographi, Bruiisv. 1839. 

Antonius. 1. H., the orator, bom b.C. 143; 
quaestor in 113 ; praetor in 104^ when be fought 
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against the pirates in Cilicia ; consul in 99 ; and 
censor in 97. lie belonged to Sulla’s party, and 
was put to death by Marius and Cinna when they 
entered Rome in 87 ; his head was cut off and 
placed on the Rostra. Cicero mentions him and L. 
Crassus as the most distinguished orators of their 
age ; and he is introduced as one of the speakers 
in Cicero’s J)<: Oraiore. — 2. M., surnaincd Crk- 
TICUK, elder son of the orator, and father of the 
triumvir, was praetor in 75, and received the com- 
mand of the fleet and all the coasts of the Medi- 
terranean, in order to clear the sea of pirates ; but 
he did not succeed in his object, and used his power 
to plunder the provinces. He died shortly after- 
wards in Crete, and was called Creticus in derision. 
— 3. C., younger son of the orator, and uncle of 
the triumvir, was expelled the senate in 70, and 
Avas the colleague of Cicero in the praetorship (65) 
and consulship (63). He was one of Catiline’s 
conspirators, but deserted the latter by Cicero’s 
promising him the province of Macedonia. He 
had to lead can army against Catiline, but unwilling 
to fight against his former friend, he gave the com- 
mand on the day of battle to his legate, M. Petrciiis. 
At the conclusion of the war Antony went into his 
provinee, Avhich he plundered shamefully ; and oh 
liis return to Rome in .'i.O was accused both of 
taking ])art in Catiline’s conspiracy and of extortion 
in his province. He was defended by Cicero, but 
was condemned, and retired to the island of Ce- 
phallenia. He was subsequently recalled, probably 
by Caescar, and was in Rome at the beginning of 
44.— *4. M., the Triumvir, was son of No. 2. and 
Julia, the sister of L. Julius Caesar, consul in 64, 
and was born about 83. His father died while he 
Avas still young, and he Avas brought up by Cornelius 
Lentulus, Avho married his mother Julia, and who 
Avas put to de.ath by Cicero in 63 cas one of Cati- 
line’s conspirators : whence he became a personal 
enemy of Cicero. Antony indulged in his earliest 
youth in every kind of dissipation, and his atTairs 
soon became deeply inA'olved. In 58 he went to 
Syria, where he served Avith distinction under A. 
Oabiuius. He took part in the campaigns against 
Anstobulus in Palestine (57, 56), and in the re- 
storation of Ptolemy Auletes to Egypt in 55. In 
54 he v/ent to Caesar in Gaul, and by the influence 
of the latter was elected quaestor. As quaestor 
(52) he returned to Gaul, and served under Caesar 
for the next tAAm years (52, 51). He returned to 
Rome in 58, and became one of the most acti\'e 
partizans of Caesar. He Avas tribune of the plcbs 
in 49, and in January fled to Caesar’s camp in 
Cis?ilpinc Gaul, after putting his veto upon the de- 
cree of the senate Avlnch deprived Caesar of his 
command. He accompanied Caesar in his victo- 
rious march into Italy, and Avas left by Caesar in 
the command of Italy, Avhile the latter carried on 
the Avar in Spain. In 48 Antony was present at 
the battle of Ph.arsalia, where he commanded the 
left wing ; and in 47 he was again left in the com- 
mand of Italy during Caesar’s absence in Africa. 
In 44 he Avas consul with Caesar, Avhen he offered 
him the kingly diadem at the festival of the Luper- 
calia. After Caesar’s murder on the 15th of 
March, Antony endeavoured to succeed to his 
ppwer. He therefore used every means to appear 
as his representative ; he pronounced the speech 
over Caesar’s body and read his will to the people ; 
and he also obtained the papers and private pro- 
perty of Caesar. But he found u new and unex- 
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pected rival in young Octavianus, the adopted son 
and great-nephcAv of the dictator, who came from 
Apollonia to Rome, assumed the name of Caesar, 
and at first joined the senate in order to crush 
Antony. Towards the end of the year Antony 
proceeded to Cisalpine Gaul, which had been 
previously granted him by the senate ; but Dec. 
Brutus refused to surrender the province to An- 
tony and threw himself into Mutina, Avhere he wai 
besieged by Antony. The senate approved of the 
conduct of Brutus, declared Antony a public enemy, 
and entrusted the conduct of the war against him 
to Octavianus. Antony Avas defeated at the battle 
of Mntiiia, in April 43, and was obliged to cross 
the Alps. Both the consuls, however, had fallen, 
and the senat^ doav began to sIioav their jealousy 
of Octavianus. Meantime Antony was joined by 
Lepidus Avith a powerful army : Octavianus be- 
came reconciled to Antony ; and it was agreed 
that the government of the state should be vested 
in Antony, Octavianus, and Lepidus, under the 
title of lYiumviri Reipuldicae ComtitucJidae^ fortlie 
next 5 years. The mutual enemips of each- were 
proscribed, and in tlie numerous executions tluit 
followed, Cicero, who had attacked Ant(my in 
the most unmeasured manner in his Philippic 
Orations^ %il a victim to Antony. In 42 Antony 
and Octavianus crushed tlic republican party by 
the bi^ttlo of Philipjii, in which Brutus and Ca.s8ius 
fell. Antony then Avent to Asia, whidi he had 
recoiA'cd as his share of the Roman Avorld. In 
Cilicia he jnet Avith Cleopatra, and folloAved her to 
Egypt, a captive to her charms. In 41 Fulvia, the 
wife of Antony, and his brother L. Antonins, made 
Avar upon Octavianus in Italj'. Antony prepared 
to support his relatives, but the Avar Avas brought 
to a close at the beginning of 40, before Antony 
could reach Italy. The opportune death of Fulvia 
facilitated the reconciliation of Antony and Octa-., 
vianus, Avhich was cemented by Antony marrying 
Octavia, the sister of Octavianus. Antony ro- 
luaincd in Italy till 39, when the triumvirs con- 
cluded a peace Avith Sext. Fompey, and he after- 
wards Avent to his provinces in the East. In this 
year and the following Ventidius, the lieutenant 
of Antony, defeated the Parthians. In 37 Antony 
crossed over to Italy, when the triumvirate was 
renewed for 5 years. He then returned to 
the Eiist, and shortly afterwards sent Oetavia 
hack to her brother, and suiTendercd himself en- 
tircl}’' to the charms of Cleopatra. In 36’ ho in- 
vaded Parthia, but he lost a great number of liis 
troops, and AA^as obliged to retreat. He was more 
successful in his invasion of Armenia in 34, for he 
obtained possession of the person of Artavasdes, 
the Armenian king, and carried him to Alexandria. 
Antony noAV laid aside entirely tlie characier of a 
Roman citizen, and assumed the pomp .and cere- 
mony of an Eastern despot. His conduct, .and the 
unbounded influence which Clcopatni had aerjuired 
over him, alienated many of his friends and sup- 
porters ; and Octavianus thought that the time h.ad 
noAV come for crushing his rival. The contest was 
decided by the memorable sea-fight off Actium, 
September 2nd, 31, in which Antony's fleet was 
completely defeated. Antony, accompanied by 
Cleop.atr.a, fled to Alex.andri.a,* Avhere he put an 
end to his own life in the following year (30), 
Avhen OctaA'ianus .appeared before the city. — 6. 
C., brother of the triumvir, was praetor in Mace- 
donia in 44, fell into the hands of M. Brutus in 
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43, and was put to death hy Brutus in 42, to re- 
venp^e the murder of Cicero. — 6; L., youngest 
brother of the triumvir, was consul in 41, wlien he 
engiiged in war against Octavianus at the instiga- 
tion of P'ulvia, his brother’s wife. Ho was unable 
to resist Octavianus, and threw himself into the 
town of Porusia, which he was obliged to surrender 
in the following year : hence the war is usually 
called that ot Periisia. His life was spared, and 
he was afterwards appointed by Octavianus to the 
command of Iberia. Cicero draws ta frightful pic- 
ture of Lucius’ character. He calls him a gladiator 
aitd a robber, and heaps upon him every term of 
reproach and contempt Much of this is of 
course exaggeration. •— T. M., called by the 
Greek writers AntyUns,^ which is prhbably only a 
corrupt form of Autonillus (young AntoniuS), elder 
son of the triumvir by Fulvia, was executed by 
order of Octavianus, after the death of his father 
in 30. — 8. JTulus, younger son of the triumvir by 
Fulvia, was brought up by his step-mother Octavia 
at Home, and received groat marks of fjivour from 
Augustus. He ^vas consul in «. c. 1 0, but was put 
to death in 2, in consequence of his adulterous in- 
tercourse with .Iiilia, the daughter of Augustus. 
Antonius Felix, [Fklix.] 

Antonias Musa. [Musa.] • 

Antonius Primus. [Primus.] 

Antron (’Ai/rpaw and ol ’AvTgwves: ^Ai/rp^pios: 
Fitno)^ a town in Phthiotis in Thessaly, at the en- 
trance of the Sinus Maliacus. 

Antunnacum (Andcrnach), a town the Ubii 
on the Uliine. 

Anubis (‘'Avou^ts), an Kgyptlan divinity, wor- 
shipped in the form of a human being with a dog's 
head. He was originally -worshipped simply as 
the representative of the dog, which animal, like 
the cat, was sacred in Egypt ; but his worship was 
jsuhseqiiently mixed up with other religious systems, 
and Anubis thus assumed a symbolical or astrono- 
mical character, at least with the learned. His 
worship j)rcvailed throughout Egypt, but he was 
most honoured at Cynopolis in middle Egypt Later 
myths relat(! that Anubis was the son of (jsiris and 
•Nephthys, horn after the death of his father ; and 
that Isis brought him up, and made him her guard 
and companion, who thus performed to her tlie 
same service that dogs perform to men. In the 
temples of Egypt Anubis seems to have been re- 
presented as the guard of other gods, and the place 
in the front of a temple was particularly sacred to 
him. The Greeks identified him with their owui 
Hermes, and thus speak of Hennanuphis in the 
same manner as of Zeus Amnion. His worship 
was introduced at Rome towards the end of the re- 
public, and under the empire spread very widely 
both in Greece and at Rome. 

Anxur. [Tarraclw.] 

Anxurus, an Italian divinity, who was wor- 
shipped in a grove near Anxur (Tarracina) together 
Avith Feronia. He was regarded as a youthful Ju- 
piter, and Feronia as Juno. On coins his name 
appears as Axur or Anxur, 

Anysls {^Avv<ri9), an ancient king of Egypt, in 
whose reign Egypt was invaded by the Ethiopians 
under their king Sabaco. 

Anyte (’Ayurr;)* of Tegea, the authoress of se- 
veral epigrams in the Greek Anthology, flourished 
about B. c. 700, and not 300, as is usually sup- 
posed. The epigrams are for the most part in the 
Style of the ancient Doric choral songs. 
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Anytus (‘'Awtos), a wealthy Athenian, son of 
Antbeinion, tlie most influential and formidabW of 
the accusers of Socrates, b. c. 399 (hence Socrates 
is called A7iyH rms^ Hor. Sat. ii. 4. 3). He was a 
leading man of the demoeratical party, and took an 
active part, along with Thrasybulus, in the over- 
throw of the 30 Tyrants. The Athenians, having 
repented of their condemnation of Socrates, sent 
Anytus into banishment. 

Aon i^Aoav), son of Poseidon, and an ancient 
Boeotian hero, from whom the Aones, an .ancient 
race ill Boeotia, were believed to h.ave derived 
their name. Adnta was the name of the part of 
Boootia, near Phocis, in which were Mount Helicon 
and tlie fountain Aganippe {Aoniae a/jiuie, Ov. 
Fast iii. 45G). The Muses are also called Aomdcs\ 
since they frequented Helicon and the fountain of 
Aganippe. (Ov. Md. v. 333.) 

Aonides. [Aon.] 

Aorsi ("Aoperoi) or Adorsi, a powerful people of 
Asi.atic Sarmatia, who appear to have had their 
original settlements on the N.E. of the Caspian, but 
are chiefly ’found })etween the P.-ilus Maeotis (Sea 
of Azof) and the Caspi.aii, to the S.E. of the river 
Tamils (Don)^ whence they spread far into Euro- 
pean Sarmatia. They carried on a considerable 
traflic in Babylonian merchandise, which they 
fetched on camels out of Media .and Armenia. 

A5us or Aeas or Alas: Viosa, Viussa^ 

or Fovussa)^ the principal river of the Greek part 
of Illyricum, rises in M. Lacinon, the N. p.art of Pin- 
dus, and flows into the Ionian sea near Apollonia. 

Ap^mea or -ia (’Aird/ueia : ^Anapnivs, ApamCiis, 
-Onus, -ensis), the name of several Asiatic cities, 
throe of which were founded by Selcucus I. Nien- 
tor, .and named in honour of his wife Apama. 1. 
A. ad Orontem (Fannah)., the capital of the Sy- 
rian province Apamene, and, under the Roni.ans, of 
Syria Secunda, was built by S(‘lcucus Nicator on 
the site of the older city of Pei.La, in a very strong 
position on the river Oroiites or Axius, the citadel 
being on the left (W.) bank of the river, and the 
cit}' on the right. It was surrounded by rich pas- 
tures, in which Seleucus kept a splendid stud of 
horses .and 500 elephants.— ■2. In Osroene in 
Mesopotamia (Ifaladr)^ a town built by Seleucus 
Nicator on the E. bank of the Euphrates, opposite 
to Zeugma, with which it was connected by a 
bridge, commanded by a c.astle, called Seleucia. 
In Pliny’s time (a. d. 77) it w.as only a ruin.— 

3. A. Cibotus or ad Maeandrum ('A. i) Ki^wrdr, 
or TTphs Maiavdpop), a great city of Phrygiti, on 
the Maeander, close above its confluence with the 
Marsj'as. It was built by Antiochus I. Soter, 
who named it in honour of his mother Apama, and 
peopled it with the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
Cclaenae. it became one of the greatest cities of 
Asia within the Euphrates ; and under the Romans 
it was the seat of a Conventus Juridicus. The 
surrounding country, watered by the Maeander 
and its tributaries, was called Apamena Regio. — 

4. A. M^leon, in Bithynia. [Myrlka.] — 6. A 
town built by Antiochus Soter, in the district of 
Assyria called Sittacoiie, at the junction of the 
Tigris with the Royal Canal which connected the 
Tigris with the Euphrates, and at the N. extremity 
of the island called Mesene, which was formed by 
this canal .and the 2 rivers. — 6. A. Mesenes 
(ATomaX in Babylonia, at the S. point of the samo 
island of Mesene, and at the junction of the Tigris 
and Euphrates. — 7. A. Bhagiana (’A. ?) irpbt 'Par 
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7 ars), a Greek city in the district of Clioarene in 
Porthia (formerly in Media), S. of the Caspian 
Gates. 

Apelles (’A7r6\\r)$), the most cclcbrjited of 
Grecifin painters, was born, most probably, at 
Colophon in Ionia, though some ancient writers 
call him a Coan and others an Ephesian. He was 
the contemporary and friend of Alexander the 
Great (ii. c. 336 — 323), whom he probably ac- 
compiinied to Asia, and who entertained so high 
an opinion of him, that he was the only person 
whom Alexander would permit to take his por- 
trait. After Alexander’s death he appears to have 
travelled through the western parts of Asia, llcing 
driven by a storm to Alexandria, after the as- 
sumption of the regal title by Ptolemy (b. c. 30G), 
whose favour he had not gained while he was 
with Alexander, his rivals laid a plot to ruin him, 
which he defeated by an ingenious use of his skill 
in drawing. We are not told when or where he 
died. Throughout his life Apelles laboured to 
improve himself, especially in drawing, which he 
never spent a day without practising. Hence the 
proverb Nulla dies sine lineu. A list of his works 
is given by Pliny (xxxv. 3G). The}- are for the 
most part single figures, or groups of a very fojv 
figures. Of his portraits the most celebrated was 
that of Alexander wielding a tliiinderbolt ; but the 
most admired of all his pictures was the “ Venus 
Anadyoinene ” auadvo/uevt} ’A</)po5tTi7),or Venus 
rising out of the sea. The goddess was wringing 
her hair, and the falling drops of water formed a 
transparent silver veil around her form. Ho coin^ 
menced another picture of Venus, which he in- 
tended should surpass the Venus Anadyoinene, but 
which he left unfinished at his death. 

Apellicou (’AirtWiKwv), of Teos, a Peripabdic 
philosopher and great collector of books. His va- 
luable library at Athens, containing the autographs 
of Aristotle’s works, was carried to Rome by Sulla 
(h. c. H3) : Apellicou had died just before. 

Apemunus Mons (« 'AuriWiyos and rh ’Aff€i/- 
pivov opos, probably from the Celtic Pen “a 
height*’), the Ape7ini?{cs\ a chain of mountains 
which runs throughout Italy from N. to S., laud 
forms the backbone of the peninsula. It is a con- 
tiimatinii of the Maritime Alps [.\lpks], begins 
near Geiiiui, and ends at the Sicilian sea, and 
throiigliont its whole course semis oil’ numerous 
branches in all directions. It rises to its greatest 
height in the country of the Sabines, where one of 
its points (now Monte Corno) is y.521 feet above 
the sea ; and further 8., at tlie boundaries of 
Samniuiii, Apulia, and Lncaiiia, it divides into two 
main branches, one of which runs E. through Apu- 
lia and Calabria, and terminates at the Valentine 
l)romontory, and the other W. through Rriittium, 
terminating apparently at llheginm and the straits 
of Messina, but in reality continued tliroughout 
8icily. The greater part of tlie Apminines is com- 
posed of limestone, abounding in lunnerous caverns 
and recesses, which in ancient as well as modem 
times were the resort of minieroiis robbers : the 
Iiighest points of the mountains are covered with 
snow, even during most of the summer {^nivali ver- 
lice se attollcjis Apetminus^ Virg. Acn. xii. 703). 

M. Aper, a Homan orator and a native of Gaul, 
rose by his eloquence to the rank of quaestor, tri- 
bune, and praetor, successively. He is one of the 
speakers in the Dialogue de Oraiorilius, attributed 
to Tacitus. 
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Aper, Arrius, praetorian prefect, and sen-in- 
law of the emperor Numerian, whom he was said 
to have murdered ; he was himself put to death by 
Diocletian on his accession in a. d. 28 L 

Aperantla, a town and district of Aetolia near 
the Acheloiis, inhabited by the Aperantii. 

Apesas (’ATreeas ; Puka 12), a mountain on the 
borders of Phliasia and Argolis, with a temple of 
Zeus, wlio wtus lienee called Af)esa?itius, and to 
whom Perseus liere first sacrificed. 

AphS.ca (ra ''Atpana : Afta ?), a town of Coele- 
Syria, between Heliopolis and By bins, celebrated 
for the worship and oracle of Aphrodite Aphacitis 
AcpUKiTis). 

Apkareus {*A(l>apevs% son of the Messenlaii 
king Pcriercs^and Gorgophone, and founder of the 
town o<»Arcne in Messenin, which he called after 
his wife. His two sons Idas and Lynceus, the 
Apluxreiidae {ApharHa proles^ Ov. Met. viii. 304), 
are celebrated for their fight with the Dioscuri, 
which is described by Piudar. {Ncm. x. 111.) 
—2. An Athi'iiiau orator and tragic poet, flourished 
n. c. 360 — 312. After the death of his fatluT, liis 
mother married the orator Isocrates, vvhn adopted 
Apharens as his son. He wrote 3.5 or 37 tragedies, 
and gaim‘d 4 pr'/.es. 

Aphetile*(’A4)€Ta£ and 'Arfieral ; ’A06Ta?os), a 
sea-port and promontory of Thessaly, at the en- 
trance of the Sinus Maliacus, from which the ship 
Argo is said to have sailed. 

Aphidas (’A(/>ef5os), son of Arras, obtained 
from his j)ither Tegea and the surrounding terri- 
tory. lie had a son, Alcus. 

Aphidzia ( ''A<pi5;/a and ‘'Acpidi/ai ; ^AcpiSyaios)^ 
an Attic dmnus not far from Decelea, originally be- 
longed to ine tribe Aeantis, afterwards to Leontis, 
and last to Hadrianis. It was in ancient times one 
of the 12 towns and districts into wliirh CVerops is 
said to have divided Attica: in it Theseus con- 
cealed Helen, but her brotliets Castor and Pollux 
took the place and rescued their sister. 

Aphr6di3ias(’A(|)po5i(n'ay ‘’A^'poSio-teus ; Aphro- 
disieiisis), the name of several places famous for 
the worship of Aphrodite. 1. A. Gariae (G'/teim, 
Ru.), on the site of an old town of the Leleges, 
namrd Ninde : under the Romans a free citv' 
and a^-ylnm, and a flourishing school of art.— 2. 
Veneris Oppidum (/*orto Cavuliere), a town, har- 
bour, and island, on the coast of Cilicia, opposite 
to Cyprus. — 3. A town, harbour, ami island, on 
the coast of Cyreuaica in N. Africa. — 4. See 
G.ADKS. 

Aphrodite {*A(ppobiTT])^ one of thegreat divinities 
of tlie Greeks, the goddess of love and beauty. In 
tlie Iliad she is ii'presmited as the daughter of 
Zens and Dioiic, and in later traditions as a daiigliter 
of Croims and I'liioiiyme, or of Uranus and He- 
mera ; but the ]»oets most frcijneiitly relate that 
slie was sprung from the foam (a(/>pov) of tlie sea, 
whence tliey derive Iut name. 8he is commonly 
represented as tlie wife of Hephaestus ; but she 
proved faithless to her husband, ami was iii love 
with Ares, the god of war, to whom slie bore 
Pliobos, Deimos, Harmonia, and, according to later 
tniditions, Eros and Anteros also. 8he also loved 
the gods Dionysus, Hermes, ami Poseidon, and the 
mortals Anc'Hises, A noNis, and Butks. She sur- 
jiassed all the other goddesses in beauty, and hence 
received the prize of beauty from Paris. She like- 
wise had the power of granting beaut^-'and invincible 
chatms to others, and whoever wore her magic girdle. 
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immediately became an object of love and desire. 
In the vegetable kingdom the myrtle, rose, apple, 
poppy, &c., were sacred to her. The animals sacred 
to her, which are often mentioned as drawing her 
chariot or serving as her messengers, are the spar- 
row, the dove, the swan, the swallow, and a bird 
called iynx. The planet Venus and the spring- 
month of April were likewise sacred to her. The 
principal places of her worship in Greece were the 
islands ol* Cyprus and Cythera. The sacrifices 
offered to her consisted mostly of incense and gar- 
lands of flowers, but in some places animals were 
sacrificed to her. Respecting her festivals, see 
Diet, of Aniu/. art. Adonia., Anagorjia., Aphro- 
disia^ Catagoifitt. Her worship was qf Eastern ori- 
gin, and probably introduced by thb Phoenicians 
to the islands of Cyprus, Cythera, and others, from 
whence it spread all over Greece. She appears to 
have been originally idimtical with Astarto, called 
by the Hebrews Ashtoreth, and her connection 
with Adonis clearly points to Syria. Respecting 
the llomun goddess Venus, see Vknus. 

Apbroditbpblis ('A<f)poolTrjf trciAis), the name 
of several cities in Egypt. 1. In Lower Egypt: 
(1) In the Nomos Leontopolites, in the Delta, be- 
tween Arthribis and Leontopolis : (*2) {ChfUn-cl- 
Kouni) in the Nomos Prosopites, in Delta, on 
a navigable branch of the Nile, between Naucratis 
and Sais ; probably the same as Atarbechis,}vhich 
is an Egyptian name of the same meaning as the 
Greek Aphroditopnlis.—* 2. In Middle Egypt or 
Heptanomis, (^Affgh) a considerable citji on the K. 
bank of the Nile ; the chief city of the Nomos 
Aphroditopolites. — 3. In Upper Egypt, or the 
Thobais : (1) Veneris Oppidum # little 

way from the W. bank of the Nile ; the chief city 
of the Nomos Aphroditopolis : (*2) In the Nomos 
llermonthites (Dew*, N.W. of Esneh), on the W. 
bank of the Nile. 

Aphthonlus A<pB6vios\ of Antioch, a Greek 
rhetorician, lived about a. d. 315, and wrote the 
introduction to the study of rhetoric, entitled Pro- 
gymnasmata {'irpoyvjxvdfriu.aTa). It was constructed 
on the basis of the Progymnasmata of Ilermogenes, 
and hecame so popular that it was used as the 
common scliool-book in thi.s branch of education 
for several centuries. On the revival of letters it 
recovered its ancient popularity, and during the 
ICth and 17 th centuries was used everywhere, but 
more especially in Germany, as the text -book for 
rhetoric. The number of editions and translations 
which were published during that period is greater 
than that of any other ancient writer. The best 
edition is in Walz’s Rhetores Grace/, vol. i. Apb- 
thonius also wrote some Acsopic fables, which arc 
extant. 

Aphytis {*A(pvris: Athjto'S, a town in the pen- 
insula J’allcne in Macedonia, with a celebrated 
temple and oracle of .Iiipit'^-r Ammon. 

Apia (’Airla, sc. 7 ^), the Apian kind, an ancient 
name of Peloponnesus, especially Argolis, said to 
have been so called from Apis, a mythical king of 
Argos. 

Apio&ta, wife of Sejanus, was divorced hy him, 
A. n. 23, after she had borne him three children, 
and put an end to her own life on the execution of 
Sejanus in 31. 

Apiclus, the name of three notorious gluttons. 
—•1. The first lived in the time of Sulla, and is 
said to have procured the condemnation of Rutilius 
Rufus, a. c. 92.«-2. The second and most re- 
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nowned, M. Gahius Ajnems, flourished under Ti- 
berius. After squandering upwards of 800,000 
pounds upon his stomach, he found that little more 
than 80,000 remained ; upon which, despairing of 
being able to satisfy the cravings of hunger from 
such a pittance, he forthwith hanged himself. But 
ho was not forgotten. Sundry cakes (^Apicia) and 
sauces long kept alive his memory ; Apion, the 
grammarian, composed a work upon his luxurious 
labours, and his name passed into a proverb in all 
matters connected with the pleasures of the table. 
—3. A contemporary of Trajan, sent to this em- 
peror, when he was in Parthia, fresh oysters, pre- 
served by a skilful process of his own. — The trea- 
tise we now possess, bearing the title Caklii 
Apicii de Opsoniis et Condimentis, sive de Re Culi- 
naria. Libri decern^ is a sort of Cook and Confec- 
tioner’s Manual, containing a multitude of receipts 
for cooker 5 \ It was probably compiled at a late 
period by some one who prefixed the name of 
Apicius, in order to insure the circulation of his 
book. — Editions. By Almeloveen, Amstelod. 1709, 
and by Bernhold, Ansluicb. 1800. 

Apidanus (’ATriSaedy, Ion. ’HTTiSaeds), a river 
in Thessaly, which flows into the Enipeus near 
Rbarsalus. 

Apidlae, a town of Latium, destroyed by Tar- 
qiiinius Priscus. 

Apion (*Airfwj/), a Greek grammarian, and a 
native of Oasis in Egypt, studied at Alexandria, 
and taught rlietoric at Rome in the reigns of Ti- 
berius and Claudius. In the reign of Caligula ho 
left Rome, and in a. h. 38 he was sent hy the in- 
habitants of Alexandria at the head of iin emba.ssy 
to Caligula to bring forward complaints against the 
Jews residing in their city. Apion was the author 
of many works, nil of which are now lost. Of 
these the most celebrated were upon the Homeric 
poems. He is said not only to have made the 
best recension of the text of tlic poems, but to 
have written explanations of phrases and words in 
the form of a Dictionary 'OpripiKal). He 

also wrote a work on Egypt in 5 books, and a 
work against the Jews, to which Josephus replied 
in his treatise Against Apion. 

Apion, Ftolemaeus. [Ptole.maeus, Apion.] 

Apis ("^Airty), 1. Son of Phoronens and Lao- 
dice, king of Argos, from whom Peloponnesus was 
called Apia; ho ruled tyrannically, and was killed 
by Thelxion and Telchis.— 2. 'J’he Bull of Mem- 
phis, worshipped with the greatest reverence as a 
god among tlie Egyptians. The Egyptians believed 
that he was the offspring of a young cow, fructified 
by a ray from heaven. There were certain signs 
by which he was recognised to be the god. It was 
requisite that he should be quite black, have a 
white square mark on the fon'head, on his back a 
figure similar to that of an eagle, have two kinds of 
hair in his tail, and on his tongue a knot resembling 
an insect called canlhirus. When all these signs 
were discovered, the animal was consecrated with 
great pomp, and was conveyed to Memphis, where 
he had a splendid residence, containing extensive 
walks and courts for his {imnsement. His birth- 
day, w*hich was celebrated every year, was his 
most solemn festival ; it was a day' of rcjoici)»g for 
all Egypt. The god was allowed to live only a 
certain number of years, probably 25. If be had 
not died before the expiration of that period, 
he w'as killed and buried in a sacred well, the 
place of which was unknown except to the initiated. 
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But if he died a natural death, he was hurled puh- ' 
licly and solemnly ; and as his birth filled all Egypt 
with joy and festivities, so his death threw the 
whole country into grief and mourning. The wor- 
ship of Apis was originally nothing but the simple 
worship of the bull ; but in the course of time the 
bull, like other animals, was regarded as a symbol, 
and Apis is hence identified with Osiris or the 
Sun. 

Apis f'^Airis), a city of Egypt, on the coast of 
the Mediterranean, on the border of the country 
towards Libya, about 1 0 stadia \V, of Paraetonium ; 
celebrated for the worship of the god Apis. 

Apobathmi Air6€adfioi\ a place in Argolis 
on the sea not far from Thyrea, where Lanaus is 
said to have landc^. 

Apodoti and Apodeotae (‘AirdSwroi and ’Airo- 
SoTol), a people in the S.E. of Aetolia, between the 
Evenus and Hylaethus. 

Apollinaris, Siddnlus. [SinoNirs.] 

Apolllnis Pr. (’AirdAAou/or 6.Kpov : C. Zibech or 
C. Farma), a promontory of Ze.ugitana in N. Africa, 
forming the W. point of the Gulf of Carthage. 

Apollo (‘Att^AAo)!/), one of the great divinities 
of the Greeks, son of Zeus and Leto and twin bro- 
tli or of Artemis, was born in the island of JDeloj, 
whither Leto had fled from the jealous ilera. 
[Leto.] After 9 days’ labour, the god was 
born under a palm or olive tree at the foot of 
mount Cynthus, and was fed by Themis with am- 
brosia and neetar. The powers, ascribed to Apollo 
are ai)parently of difterent kinds, but all are con- 
nected with one another, and may be said to be 
only ramifications of one and the same, as will 
be seen from the following classification. He is — 
1. 'r/ie i)od who puiiishesy whence some of the an- 
cients derived his name from aTr6\\vfii^ destroy. 
(Aesch. 1081.) As the god who punishes 

he is represented with bow and , arrows, the gift of 
Ilephaoptus ; whence liis epithets, iKaros^ e/edepyos, 
tKarrjSdkos^ kKvtSto^os^ and dpyypdro^oy, arcite- 
nens, »S:c. All sudden deaths were believed to be 
the effect of the arrows of Apollo ; and with them he 
sent the plague into the camp of the Greeks. — 2. 
The yod who aj/ords help and teards vJT evil. As 
lie had the power of punishing men, so he was also 
able t«» deliver men, if duly propitiated ; hence his 
opitlu'ts, d«e<rios, d/cttTTwp, dA€|i/fa/cos, cwTrip, diro- 
rpoTcaLos^ iiriKovpios, larpopavTis^ opi/cr^ saluli/er, 
&c. From h is being tlie god who afforded help, he is 
the father of Aesculapius, the god of the healing art, 
and was also identified in later times with Paeeoii, 
the god of the healing art in Homer. [Pakeon.] 
— 3. The (jod of prophecy. Apollo exercised this 
power in his numerous oracles, and especially in 
that of Delphi. {Did. of Ant. art. Oraculum.) He 
had also the power of communicating the gift of 
prophecy both to gods and men, and all the ancient 
seers and prophets care phiccd in some relationship 
to liim. — 4. The god of song and music. We find 
him in the Iliad (i. (108) delighting the immortal 
gods with his phorminx ; and the ilotneric bards 
derived their art of song cither from Apollo or the 
Minscs. Later traditions ascribed to Apollo even 
the invention of the flute and lyre, while it is more 
commonly related that he received the lyre from 
Hermes. U(\specting his musical contests, sec 
Marsyas, Midas. — 5. Ihe god who protects the 
fiocks and cattle {vSpios from vophs or 
a meadow or pasture land). There are in Homer 
only a few allusions to this feature in the character 
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of Apollo, but in later writers it assumes a very 
prominent form, and in the story of Apollo tending 
the flocks of Admetus at Phenie in Thessaly, the 
idea reaches its height. — 6. Tlue god who delights 
in ilw foundation of towns and the establishment of 
civil constitutions. Hence a town or a colony was 
never founded by the Greeks without consulting an 
oracle of Apollo, so that in every ta.se he became, as 
it were, their spiritual leader. — 7. The god of the Sun, 
In Homer, Apollo and Helios, or the Sun, are perfectly 
distinct, and his identification with the Sun, though 
almost universal among latcu* writers, was the result 
of later speculations and of foreign, chiefly Egyptian, 
influence. — Apollo had more influence upon the 
Greeks than any other god. It may safely be as- 
serted, that tlie Greeks would never have become 
what th#y wore, without the worship of Apollo : in 
him the brightest side of the Grecian mind is re- 
flected. Respecting his festivals, see Dicl.of Ant. art. 
ApoUonia.^ Thargcliu^ and others. — In the religion 
of the early Romans there is no trace of the wor- 
ship of Apollo. The Romans became acquainted 
with this divinity through the Greeks, and adopted 
all their notions and ideas abou* him from the 
latter people. There is no doubt that the Romans 
knew of his worsliip anuuig the Greeks at a very 
early tinic^ %nd tradition says that they consultea 
his oracle at Delphi even before the expulsion of 
the kings. Rut the first time that we hear of his 
worsliip at Rome is in b. c. 480, when, for the pur- 
pose of averting a plague, a temple was raised to 
him, and goon after dedicated by the consul, C. 
Julius. A second temple was built to him in 
350. During the second Punic war, in 212, the 
ludi Apollinares were instituted in his honour, 
(Diet, of Ant. art, Ludi Apollinares.) His worship, 
however, did not form a very prominent part iu 
the religion of the Romans till the time of Augus- 
tus, who, after the battle of Actium, dedicated to 
him a portion of the spoils, built or embellished his 
temple at Actium, and founded a new one at Rome 
on the Palatine, and instituted quinquemiial games 
at Actium. — The most beautiful and celebrated 
among the extant representations of Apollo are the 
Apollo Belvedere at Rome, which was discovered 
in 1503 at Rettuno and the Apollino at Florence. 
In the Apollo Belvedere, the god is represented 
with commanding but serene majesty ; sublime in- 
tellect and physical beauty are combined in the 
most wonderful manner. 

Apoll5crates t’AiroAXoicpdTTjs), elder son of 
Dionysius, the Younger, was left by his fatlier in 
conmuind of the island and ciUidel of Syracuse, but 
was compelled by fiimiue to surrender them to 
Dion, about u. c. 854. 

Apollodorus (’ATrwAAdSa'pos). — 1. Of Amphi- 
polis, one of the generals of Alexander the Gre.nt, 
was intrusted in ii. c. 881, together with ]\Ienes, 
with the administration of Babylon and of all the 
satrapies as far as Cilicia. — 2. Tyrant of Cas- 
Bandxea (formerly Potiilaea) in the peniiisula^of 
Pallene, obtained tlie suprenu; power in IJ. c. 37.0, 
and exercised it with the utmost cruelty. He was 
conquered and put to death by Antigonus Gonatas. 
—3. Of Carystus, a comic poet, probably lived 
B. c. 200 — 260, and was one of the most distin- 
guished of the poets of the new Attic comedy. It 
was from him that Terence took his llecyra and 
Phonuio. — 4. Of Gela in Sicily, a comic poet 
and a contemporary of IMenandcr, lived b. c. 340 — 
290. He is frequently confounded with ApoUodo- 
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rus of Carystus. — 5. A Grammarian of Athens, 
son of Asclepiades, and pupil of Aristarchus and 
Panaetius, Nourished about B. c. 140. Jle wrote a 
great number of works, all of which have perished 
with the exception of his Billioifueca. I’his work 
consists of 3 books, and is by far the best among 
the extant works of the kind. It contains a well- 
arranged account of the mythology and the heroic 
age of Greece : it begins with the origin of the 
gods, and goes down to the time of Theseus, when 
the work suddenly breaks off. — Editions. By 
IIeyne,.Gbttingen, 1303, 2d ed. ; by Clavier, Paris, 
1805, with a French translation ; and by Westcr- 
niann in the Mytho(p'apJii., Brunswick, 1843. Of the 
many other works of Apoliodorus, one of the most im- 
portant was a chronicle in iambic verics, comprising 
the history of 1040 years, from the dtstr\iction of 
Troy (11 84) down to his own time, n.c. 143.— 6. Of 
Pergamus, a Greek rhetorician, taught rhetoric at 
Apollonia in his advanced age, and had as a pupil the 
young Octavius, afterwards the emperor Augustus. 
—7. A painter of Athens, flourished about B. c. 
408, with whom commenced a new period in the 
history of the rfrt. He made a great advance in 
colouring, and invented chiaroscuro. — 8 . An ar- 
chitect of Damascus, lived under Trajan and Ha- 
drian, by the hitter of whom lie was fni# to death. 

ApoUouIa {'AiroWuvla : 'AiroWwi/iarris). 1. 
(Po/lwa or PoUona\ an important town in Illyria 
or New Epirus, not far from the mouth of the Aon.s, 
and 60 stadia from the sou. It was founded hy 
the Corinthians and Corcyraeans, and was equally 
celebrated as a place of commerce and of learning ; 
many distinguished Romans, among others the 
young Octiivius, afterwards the emperor Augustus, 
pursued their studies here. Persons travelling from 
Italy to Greece and the E., usually landed either at 
Apollonia or Dyrrhacliium ; and the Via Egnatia,, 
tlie great high road to tlie East, comraeneed at 
Apollonia or. according to others, lit Dyrrhachium. 
[Egnatia Vi a. I — 2. (Polina)^ a town in Mace- 
donia, on th(! Via Egnatia, between Thessalonica 
and Amphipolis, and S. of the lake of Bolbe. — 3. 
(SixeJjoli), a town in Thrace on the Black Sea, with 
two harbours, a colony of Miletus, afterwards called 
Sozopolis, whence its modern name : it had a ce- 
lebrated temple of Apollo, from which Lucullus 
carried away a colossus of this god, and erected it 
on the Capitol at Rome. — 4. A castle or fortified 
town of the Locri Ozolao, near Naupactus.— 5. A 
town in Sicily, on the N. coast, of uncertain site. 
— 6. (yiijid/tonia), ii town in Bithynia on the 
lake Apolloniatis, through which the river Rliyn- 
dacus flows. — 7. A town on the borders of M 3 'sia 
and Lydia, between Pergamus and Sardis. — 8 . 
A town in Palestina, between Caesarea and 
Joppa. — 9. A town in Assyria, in the district 
of Apolloniatis, through which the Delas or Dunis 
{Diala) flows. —10. {Murza Susa)., a town in Cy- 
renaica and the harbour of Cyrene, one of the 5 
towns of the Pentapolis in Libya: it was the birth- 
place of Eratosthenes. 

Apollonis CATToWuvit), a city in Lydia, be- 
tween Pergamus and Sardis, named after Apollonis, 
the mother of king Eumencs. It was one of the 
12 cities of Asia, which were de.stroyed by an 
earthquake in the re.ign of Tiberius (a. i>, 17). 

Apollonius (’ATToAAcwVfor), 1. Of Alabanda 
in Curia, a rhetorician, taught rhetoric at Rhodes, 
about B. c. 100. He was a very distinguished 
tsacher of rhetoric, and used to ridicule and despise 
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philosophy. He was sumamed 6 MaA^dv, and 
must be distinguished from the following. — 2 . 
Of Alabanda, surnamed Molo, likewise a rheto- 
rician, taught rhetoric at Rhodes, and also dis- 
tinguished himself as a pleader in the courts of 
justice. In b. c. 81, when Sulla was dictator, 
Apollonius came to Rome as ambassador of the 
Rhodians, on which occasion Cicero heard him ; 
Cicero also received instruction from Apollonius 
at Rhodes a few years later. — 3. Son of Arche- 
bulus, a grammarian of Alexandria, in the first 
century of the Christian acra, and a pupil of Didy- 
inus. He wrote an Homeric Lexicon, which is 
still extant, and though much interpolated, is a 
work of great value. — Editions. Ry Villoison, 
Paris, 1773 ; by H. Tollius, Lugd. Bat. 1788; 
and by Bekker, Berlin, 18.33. — 4. Surnamed 
Byscolus, “ the ill-tempered,” a grammarian at 
Alexandria, in the reigns of Hadrian and Anto- 
ninus Pius (a. n. 117 — 161)« taught at Rome as 
well as Alexandria. He and his son Hbrodianus 
are called by Priscian the greatest of all gramma- 
rians. Apollonius was the first who reduced gram- 
mar to any thing like a system. Of his numerous 
works only 4 are extant. 1. Ilepl avt/rd^ius tov 
}^ yov pepiav, ‘‘ de Constnictione Orationis,” or 
de Ordinatione sive Constnictione Dictionum,” in 
4 books; edited by Fr. Sylbiirg, Frankf. l.^fiO, 
and by I. Bekker, Berlin, , 1017. 2. Ilepl d»/- 

rcoyvfxias., “ do Prononiine edited by I. Bekker, 
Berlin, 1814. 3. Flepl o-yvBeVgwi/, ‘‘ de Con- 

juiictionUms and 4. Ilepl ^irip^TjjuaTwv, “ de Ad- 
verbiis,” printed in Bekker's Anrcdol. ii. p. 477, 
&c. Among the works ascribed to Apollonius by 
Suidas there is one rrepl KaTi\p(V(T/x4vqs laropias, 
on fictitious or forged histories : this has heeu er- 
roneously supposed to be the same as the extant 
work ‘IfTTopiai ^aeparTtat, which purports to be 
written by an Apollonius (published by Wester- 
wnnn, Paradojroff rapid., Brunswick, 1839)% but it 
is now admitted that the latter work was written 
by an Apollonius who is otherwise unknown.— 
6, Fergaeus, from Perga in Parnphylia, one of 
the greatest mathematicians of antiquity, commonly 
called the “ Great Geometer,” was educated at 
Alexandria under the successors of I'hiclid, and 
flourished about b. c. 250 — 220. His most im- 
portant work was a treatise on Conic Sections in 
8 books, of which the first 4, with the com- 
mentary of Eiitociiis, arc extant in Greek ; and 
all but the eighth in Arabic. We have also 
introductory lemmata to all tlie 8, by Pappus. 
Edited by Halley, “ Apoll. Perg. Conic. lib. viii., 
&c.,” Oxon. ]7i0, fol. The eighth book is a 
conjectural restoration founded on the introduc- 
tory lemmata of Pappus. — 6. Rhodius, a poet and 
grammarian, son of Silleus or Illeiis and Rhode, 
was horn at Alexandria, or, according to one state- 
ment, at Naucrati.s, and flourished- in the reigns of 
Ptolemy Philopator and Ptolemy Epiphanes (b. 
222 — 181). in his youth he was instructed by 
Callimachus ; but they afterwards became bitter 
enemies. Their tastes were entirely dilTerent ; for 
Apollonius admired and imitated the simplicity of 
the ancient epic poets, and disliked and despised 
the artificial and learned poetry of Callimachus. 
When Apollonius rend at Alexandria his poem on 
the Argonautic expedition {Arpofiantica), it did 
not meet with the approbation of the audience : he 
attributed its failure to the intrigues of Callima- 
chus, and revenged himself by writing a bitter epi- 
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gram on Callimachus which is still extant. {Audi. 
Graec. xi. 275.) Callimachus in return attacked 
Apollonius in his /Aw, which was imitated by Ovid 
ill a poem of the same name.' Apollonius now left 
Alexandria and went to Rhodes, where he taught 
rhetoric with so much success, that the Rhodians 
honoured him with their franchise: hence he was 
called the “ Rhodian.” He afterwards returned 
to Alexandria, where he read a revised edition of 
h\% Argonautica with great applause. He succeeded 
Eratosthenes as chief librarian at Alexandria, in 
the reign of Ptolemy Epiphanes, about B. a 194, 
and appears to have held this office till his death. 
The Argonautica, which consists of 4 books, and 
is still extant, gives a straightforward and simple 
de^scription of the adventures of the Argonauts : it 
is a close imitation of the Homeric language and 
style, but exhibits marks of art and labour, and 
thus forms, notwithstanding its many resemblances, 
a contrast with the natural and easy flow of the 
Homeric poems. Antong the Romans the work was 
nnich read, and P. Terentius Varro Atacimis acquired 
great reputation by his translation of it. The Argo- 
nautica of Valerius Flaccus is only a free imitation of 
it. — Editions. By Bninck, Argentonat. 17H0 ; by 
G. Schaefer, Lips. 11110 — 13 ; by Wellauer, Lips. 
1323. Apollonius wrote several other works whish 
are now lost. — 7. Tyanensjs or Tyanaeus, i. e. 
of Tyana in Cappadocia, a Pythagorean philosopher, 
was born about 4 years before' the Christian aera. 
At a period when there was a general belief in 
inagicjil powers, it would appear that Apollonius 
obtained great influence by pretending to them ; and 
we may believe that his Life by Philostratus gives 
a Just idea of his character and reputation, how- 
ever inconsistent in its facts, and absurd in its 
marvels. Apollonius, according to Philostratus, 
was of noble ancestry, and studied first under Eu- 
thydemus, of Tarsus ; but, being disgusted at the 
luxury of the inhabitants, he retired to the neigh- 
bouring town of Aegae, where he studied the whole 
circle of the Platonic, Sceptic, Epicure.an, and Peri- 
patetic philosophy, and ended by giving his pre- 
ference to the Pythagorean. He devoted himself to 
the strictest asceticism, and subsequently travelled 
throughout the East, visiting Nineveh, Babylon, 
and India. On his return to Asia Minor, we first 
hear of his pretensions to miraculous power, founded, 
as it would seem, on the possession of some divine 
knowledge derived from the East. From Ionia he 
crossed over into Greece, and from thence to Rome, 
where he arrived just after an edict against magi- 
cians had been issued by Nero. He accordingly 
remained only a sliort time at Rome, and next 
went to Spain and Africa ; at Alexandria he was 
of assistance to Vespasian, who was preparing to 
seize the empire. The last journey of Apolloniu.s 
was to Ethiopia, w'hence he returned to settle in 
the Ionian cities. On the accession of Domitian, 
Apollonius was accused of exciting an insurrection 
against the tyrant : he voluntarily surrendered 
himself and appeared at Rome before the emperor : 
hut as his destruction seemed impending,- he escaped 
by the exertion of his supernatunil powers. The 
last years of his life were spent at Ephesus, where 
he is said to have proclaimed the death of the ty- 
rant Domitian at the instant it took place. Many 
of the wonders, which Philostratus relates in con- 
nection with Apollonius, curiously coincide with 
the Christian miracles. The proclamation of the 
birth of Apollonius to his mother by Proteus, and 
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the incarnation of Proteus himself, the chorus of 
swans which sang for joy on the occasion, the cast- 
ing out of devils, raising the dead, and healing the 
sick, the sudden disappearances and reappearances 
of Apollonius, his adventures in the cave of Tro- 
phonius, and the sacred voice which called him at 
his death, to which may bo added his claim as a 
teacher having authority to reform the world — 
cannot fail to suggest the parallel passages in the 
Gospel history. We know, too, that Apollonius 
was one among many rivals set up by the Eclectics 
to our Saviour, an attempt renewed by the English 
freethinkers* Blount and Lord Herbert. Still it 
must be allowed that the resemblances are vwy 
general, and on the whole it seems probable that 
the life of Anpllonius was not written with a con- 
troversial aim, as the resemblances, altbougb real, 
only indicate that a few things were borrowed, and 
exhibit no trace of a systematic panillel. [Philo- 
STHATUS.]— 8. Of Tyre, a Stoic philosopher, 
who lived in the reign of Ptolemy Auletes, wrote 
a history of the Stoic pliilosophy from tlie time 
of Zeno. — 9. Apollonius and Tauriscus of 
Tralles, were two brothers, and^ the sculptors of 
the group which is commonl}’^ known as the Ear- 
nesc hull, representing the punishment of Dirre by 
Zethus and Ainphion. [Dirce.] It was taken 
from RhnclA to Rome by Asiniiis Pollio, and after- 
wards placed in the baths of Caracalla, where it 
was jjug up ill the sixteenth century, and deposited 
in the Enrnesc palace. It is now at Naples. Apol- 
lonius and Taiirisciis probably flourished in the 
first centUKy of the Christian aei-a. 

Apolloph&nes {*ATro\Ko(pdvTjs), a poet of the 
old Attic comedy, of wlfose comedies a few frag- 
ments are extant,. lived about b. c. 400. 

ApSnus or Ap5ni Fons (Aha/io), warm medi- 
cinal springs, near Patavium, hence called Aquae 
Patavinae, were much frequented by the sick. 

Appla or Apia (’ATnrta, ’Air la), a city of Pliiy- 
gia Pacatiajia. 

Appla Via, the most celebrated of the Roman 
roads {r&fina rlaruni, Stat. Silv. ii. 2. 12), was 
commenced by Ap. Claudius Caecus, when censor, 
B. c. 312, and was the great line of communication 
between Rome and southern Italy. It issued from 
the Porta Capena, and jiassing through Aricia., 
Tres Tubemac, A}>pii Eorion, Tavracina, Fundi, 
Formiae, Minturuav, Sinucssa, and Casilinum, ter- 
minated at Capua, but was eventually extended 
through Cafaiia and CamHiiin to Jiencirntum, and 
finally thence through Venusia, Tarentum,a.i\A Uria, 
to Brundushim. 

Appianus (’AxTriai^os), tlic Roman historiian, 
was born at Alexandria, and lived at Rome during 
the reigns of Trajan, Hadrian, and Antoninus Pius, 
lie w-rote a Roman history ('Pa'/iaika, or Pw/iai'/ci) 
iaropia), in 24 books, arranged not synchronisti- 
cally, but ethnographically, that is, ho did not 
relate the history of the Roman empire as a whole 
in chronological order ; but he gave a separate 
account of the afi'airs of each country, till it was 
finally incorporated in the Roman empire. ^ The 
subjects of the different books wore ; 1. 'Ihe kingly 
period. 2. Italv. 3. The iSamnite.s. 4. The Gauls 
or Celts. 5. Sicily and the other islands. G. Spain. 
7. HannibaPs wars. 8. Libya, Carthage, and Nu- 
midia. 9. Macedonia. 10. Greece and the Greek 
suites in Asia Minor. 11. Syria and Parthia. 
12. The warprith Mithridiites. 13—21. The civil 
wars, in 9 books, from those of Marius and Sulla 
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to the battle of Actium. 22. ^EfcarovTacTio, com- 
prised the history of a hundred years, from the 
biittle of Actium to the beginning of Vespiisian’s 
reign. 23. The wars with Illyria. 24. Those with 
Arabia. We possess only 11 of these complete ; 
namely, the 6th, 7th, 8th, 11th, r2th, 13th, 14th, 
l.'ith, 16th, 1 7th, and 23rd: there arc fragments 
of several of the others. The Parthian history, 
which has come down to us as part of the llth 
book, is not a w'ork of Appian, but merely a com- 
pilation from Plutarcli’s Lives of Antony and 
Crassus. Appian’s work is a compilation. Ilis 
style is clear and simple ; ljut he possesses few 
morits as an historian, and he frequently iiiakcs^the 
most absurd blunders. Thus, for instance, he 
places Sagiintinu on the N. of the*' Iberus, and 
states that it takes only half a day to sail from 
Spain to Britain. The best edition is’ that of 
SchweighUuscr, Lips. 178.5. 

Appiaa, a nymph of the Appian well, which 
was situated near the temple of Venus Geiietrix in 
the forum of Julius Caesar. It was surrounded by 
statues of nymph.s, called Appkules. 

Appii Foruni' [ Forum A i*pn. ] 

Appiileius or Apuleius, of IMadura in Africa, 
was born about a.d. 130, of respectable parents. 
He received the first rudiments of education at 
Cartilage, and afterwards studied the Platonic phi- 
losophy at Athens. He next travelled extensively, 
visiting Italy, Greece, and Asia, and becoming 
initiated in most mysteries. At length ho returned 
home, but soon afterwards undertook a new jouriKy 
to Alexandria. On his tv.iy thither lie was taken 
ill at the town of Oeii, au^ was hospitably received 
into the house of a young man, Sicinius Ponticanus, 
whose mother, a very rich widow of the name of 
PiidentiJla, he married. Her relatives, being in- 
dignant that so iijiieh wealth should pa.ss out of the 
famih”, impeaclied Appiileius of gaining the affec- 
tions of Pudentilla by charms and magic spells. The 
cause was heard at Sabrata before Claudius Maxi- 
mus, proconsul of Africa, a. d. 1 73, and the defence 
spoken by Appuleius is still extant. Of his suh.se- 
queiit career we know little : he occiisionally .de- 
claimed in public with great applause. The most 
important of the extant works of Appuleius are : 
I. Afelamotphosron scit dc Asino Aurm Lihri 
This celebrated romance, together with the Asinus 
of Lucian, is said to have been founded upon a 
work bearing the same title by a certain Lucius 
of Patrae. It seems to have been intended simply 
as a satire upon the hypocrisy and debauchery of 
certain orders of priesta, the frauds of juggling pre- 
tenders to supernatural powers, and the general 
profligacy of public morals. There are some, how- 
ever, wlio discover a more recondite meaning, and 
especially bishop Warburton, in his Divine Lega- 
tion of Moses, who has at great length endeavoured 
to prove, that the Golden Ass was written with 
the view of recommending the Pagan religion in 
opposition to Christianity, and especially of incul- 
cating the importance of initiation into the purer 
mysteries. The well-known and beautiful episode 
of Cupid and Psyche is introduced in the 4th, 5th, 
and 6th books. I’bis, whatever opinion we may 
form of the principal narrative, is evidently an 
allegory, and is generally understood to shadow 
forth the progress of the soul to perfection. 11. 
Floridorum Lihri IV. An Anthology, containing 
select extracts from various orations -and disserta- 
tions, collected probably by some admirer. HI. 
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Deo Socratis Lilicr. IV. Dc Dogmatc Platonic 
Libri tres. The first book contains some account 
of the speculative doctrines of Plato, the second of 
his morals, the third of his loyic. V. Dc Alundo 
Liber. A translation of the work irepi Kdo-pov, at 
one time ascribed to Aristotle. VI. Apologia sive 
De Mayia Liber. The oration described above, 
delivered before Claudius Maximus. The best 
edition of the whole works of Appuleius is by 
Hildebmnd, Lips. 1842. 

Appuleius Satuminus. -[Saturninu.s.] 

Aprles (’ATTpi'rjs, "Arrpias), a king of Kgypt, 
the Pharaoh-Hophra of Scripture, succeeded his fa- 
ther Psammis, and reigned b. c. 585 — 570. After 
an unsuccessful attack against Cyrene he was de- 
throned and put to death by Amasis. 

Apr^ouius. 1. Q , one of the worst instruments 
of Verres in oppressing the Sicilians.— 2. L., served 
under Drusns (a. d. 14) and Gcrmaiiicus (15) in 
German}'’. In 20 ho was proconsul of Africa, and 
praetor of Lower Germany, where he lost his lilt* 
ill a war against the Frisii. Apronius had two 
daughters : one of whom was married to Plautius 
Silvanus ; the other to Lentiilus Gaetulicus, consul 
in 26. 

Ap&ilae (’A\|/tAai), a Scythian people in Col- 
chis, N. of the river Pliasis. 

Apsines (’A«//iVr;s), of Gadara in Phoenicia, a 
Greek sophist and rhetorician, taught rhetoric at 
Athens about A. n. 23.5. '1 wo of bis works are 
extant : Ilepl rwu pipuv rod woXiriicov x6yov 
whicli is mucli internolated ; and Uepi ruu 
ierxruJLaTKTfJievwv Trpo€\’nfxaTCtfy^ both of which are 
printed in Walz. Jihetor. (iraee. 

Apsus (Crevihslu), a river in Illyria (Nova Epi- 
rus), which flow.s into the Ionian sea, 

Apsyrtus. [AnsyRTus.] . 

Apta Julia (Apt), chief town of tlie Vulgientes 
in Gallia Narbonensis, and a Koinan colony. 

Aptera (’ATprepa : ’AirrepaTos : I^alacolMstron 
on the O. of Suda\ a town on the W. coast of 
Crete, 80 stadia from Cydonia. 

Apuani, a Ligurian people on the Macra, were 
subdued by the R()man.s alter a long resistance and 
transplanted to Sainniiini, u. c. 180. 

Apuleius. [ A Pi'rrLKirs.] 

ApHlia (Apnlus), included, in its widest signi- 
fication, tlic whole of the S.E. of Italy from tin* 
river Frento to the promontory lupygiuin, and 
was bounded on the N. by the Freiitani, on the E. 
by the Adriatic, on the S. by the I’arontine gulf, 
and on the W. liy Samnium and Lucania, thus in- 
cluding the modern provinces df Jiari, Otranto, 
and Cupitanala, in the kingdom of Naples. Apulia 
in its luuTower sense was the country I'l. of Sum- 
nium on both sides of the Aufidus, the Daunia 
and Peucetia of the Greeks : the whole of the 
S.E. part was called Calabria by the Uonian.‘<. 
The Greeks gave the name of Daunia to the N. 
part of the country from the Frento to the Aufidus, 
of Peucetia to the country from the Aufidus to Ta- 
rentum and Bruiidusium, and of lapygia or Mes- 
sapia to the whole of the remaining S. part : thongli 
they sometimes included under lapygia all Apulia 
in its widest meaning. The N.W. of Apulia 
is a plain, but the S. part is traversed by the K. 
branch of tlio Apennines, and has only a small 
tract of land on the coast on each side of the moun- 
tains. 1'he country was very fertile, especially iu 
the neighbourhood of Tarentum, and the mountains 
afforded excellent pasturage. The population Avas 
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of a mixed nature : they were for the most part of 
Illyrian origin, and are said to have settled in the 
country under the guidance of lapyx, Daunius, and 
Peucetius, three sons of ah Illyrian king, Lyctaon. 
Subsequently many towns were founded by Greek 
colonists. The Apulians joined the Samnites against 
the Romans, and became subject to the latter on 
the conquest of the Samnites. 

Aquae, the name given by the Romans to many 
medicinal springs and bathing-places : — 1. Aure- 
lia e or CoLONiA Aurelia Aquensis {limkn- 
Jiaden). 2. Calidae or Solis {Bath) in Bribiin. 
.*i. Cutiliae, mineral springs in Sainnium near the 
ancient town of Cutilia, which perished in early 
times, and E. of Reate. There was a celebrated 
lake in its neighbourhood with a floating island, 
which was regarded as. the umbilicus or centre 
of Italy. Vespasian died at this place. 4. 
Mattiacak or Fontes Mattiaci ( 
in the land of the Mattiaci in Germany. 5. Pa- 
TAViXAB [Ai’oni FonsJ. 6. Sextiae (Aur)^ a 
Roman colony in Gcillia Narbonensis, founded by 
Soxtius Calviiius, n. c. 122 ; its mineral waters 
were long celebrated, but were thought to have 
lost much of their efficac}" in the time of Augustus. 
Near this place Marius defeated the Teuton!, n. c. 
102. 7. Statikllae a town of *he 

Statielli in Liguria, celebrated for its warm baths. 

Aquae, in Africa. 1. (d/c/vy;o, Ru.), in the in- 
terior of Mauretania Caesariciisis.— 2. Calidae 
{Gurhns or Hammam I'lCuf)^ on the gulf of Car- 
thage. —3. Regiae {J/ammain Truzza),m the 
N. ]>art of Byzacena. — 4. Tacapitanae {Uuvi^ 
mat el-Khnhs)^ at tlie S. extremity of Byzacena, 
close to the large city of Tacape {Kheths). 

Aqulla. 1. Of Pontus, translated the Old Tes- 
tament into Greek, in the reign of Hadrian, jiro- 
bably about a. d. 130. Only a few fragments re- 
main, wliich have been published in the editions . 
of the Ilexapla of Origon.— 2. Julius Aquila, a ' 
Roman jurist quoted in the Digest, probably lived 
under or before the reign of Septimius Severms, A. d. 
193— ID !1.— 3. L. Pontius Aquila, a friend of 
Cicero, and one of (’aesar’s murderers, was killed 
at the battle of Mutina, H. c. 43. — 4. Aquila Ro- 
manus, a rhetorician, who probably lived in the 
third century after Clirist, wrote a small work en- 
titled De Fiijnris Senicuiiarumet Elocutionist which 
is usually printed with Rutilius Lupus. — Editions. 
By Ruhnken, Lugd. Bat. 1703, reprinted with ad- 
ditional notes by Frothciicr, Lips. 1831. 

Aqullarla (A/Z/oieom/A), a town on the coast 
of Zeugitana iit* Africa, on the W. side of Her- 
maeum Pr. (C. Bo«), the E. extremity of the 
Gulf of Carthage. It was a good landing-place in 
summer. 

Aquilela (Aquilelensis : Aqnlleia or A fflar)^ n 
town in Gallia Transpadana at the very top of the 
Adriatic, between the rivers Sontius and Natiso, 
about ()0 stadia from the sea. It was founded by 
the Romans in ii. c. 132 as a bulwark against the 
N. barbarians, and is said to have derived its 
name from the favourable omen of an eagle {aquila) 
appearing to the colonists. As it was* the key of 
Italy on tlie N.E., it was made one of the strong- 
est fortresses of the Romans. From its position it 
became also a most llourisliing place of commerce : 
the Via Aemilia was continued to this town, and 
from it all the roads to Rhaetia, Noricum, Panno- 
nia, Istria, and I\ilmatia branched off. It was 
taken and completely destroyed by Attila in a. d. 
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4.5*2 : its inhabitants escaped to the Lagoons, where 
Venice was afterwards built. 

Aquillla Via, began at Capuat and ran S. 
through Nola and Nuceria to Salernum ; from 
thence it ran through the very heart of Lucania and 
Bruttii, passing Akruluntt hiteramniat Coseniiat 
Vibot and Medina^ and terminated at Rhegium. 

Aquilllus or Aquillus. 1. M’., consul «. c. 
1 2D, finished the war against Aristonicus, son of 
Euinenes of Pergamus. On his return to Rome he 
Avas accused of inaladniinistration in his province, 
but was acquitted by bribing the judges. — 2. M’., 
consul in n. c. 101, conquered the slaves in Sicily, 
who had revolted under Athenion. In 93 he was 
accused of maladministration in Sicily, but was 
acquitted. Jn 33 he went into Asia as one of the 
consular legates in the Mithridatic war : he was 
defeated and handed over by the inhabitants of 
Mytilene to Miihridates, who put him to death by 
pouring molten gold down his throat. 

Aquilllus Gallus. LOallus.] 

Aquilduia (Aquilonus), a town of Sainnium, E. 
of Bovianum, destroyed by the Romans in the Sam- 
nite wars. » 

Aquinuiu (Aquinas: Aquino)^ a town of the 
Volscians, E. of the river Melpis, in a fertile coun- 
try ; a Ib)man mimicipium and afttM’wards a colony ; 
the birth-^lac.e of .luvenal ; celebrated for its 
purple dye. (Hor. Ep. i. 10.27.) 

^uitanla. 1. The country of the Aquitani, 
extended from the Garunma {Garonne) to the Py- 
renees, and from the ocean to Gallia Narbonensis : 
it was fir&t conquered by Caesar’s legates, and again 
upon a revolt of the iphabitants in the time of 
Augustus. — 2. The Roman province of Aquitania, 
formed in the reign of Augustus, was of mucli wider 
extent, and was bounded on the N. by the Ligeris 
{Loire)t on the \V. by the ocean, on the S. by the 
Pyrenees, and on the E. by the JMoiis Ceveniia,* 
which separated it from Gallia Narbonensis. — The 
Aquitani were one of the threi* races wbicb inha- 
bited Gaul ; they were of Iberian or Spanish 
origin, and ditfered from the Gauls and Belgians 
in language, customs, and physical peculiarity. 

Ara Ubidrum, a place in the neighbourhood of 
Bonn in Germany, perhaps Godesherg : others sup- 
pose it to be another name of Colonia Agrippina 
{Chlognc). 

Ar&bia 'ApaSia : "Apail/, pi . ’'Apa§€j, *'Apa- 
6oi, Arabs, Arab us, pi. Arabes, Arab! : Arabia)^ 
a country at the S.W. extremity of Asia, forming 
a large peninsula, of a sort of hatchet shape, bounded 
oil the W. by the Ahabiuus Si.s’us {Red Sea)^ on 
the S. and S.E. by the Erythraeum Mark 
{Gulf of Bab el~ Mandeb and Indian Gi’m;/), and 
on the N.E. by the Persicus Sinus {Persian Gulf). 
On the N. or land side its boundaries Avero somc- 
Avhat indefinite, but it seems to have included the 
Avhole of the desert country betAV'ccii Egypt and 
Syria, on the one side, and the banks of the En- 
phnites on the otlier ; and it AV'as often considered 
to extend oA'^en further onjboth sides, so as to in- 
clude, oil the K., the S. part of Mesopotamia along 
the left bank of the Euphrates, and,. on the W ., 
the part of Palestine E. of the .lord.'in, and the 
part of Egypt between the Red feea and the E. 
margin of the Nile valley, Avhich, even as a part of 
Egypt, Avas called Arabi.ae Nomos. In the stricter 
sense of the name, which confines it to the penin- 
sula itself, Arabia may be considered as bounded 
.on the N. by a line from the head of the Red Sea 
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(at Smz) to the mouth of the Tigris (Shat-el-Arab) 
which just about coincides with the parallel of 30® 
N. lat. It was divided into 3 parts : (1) Arabia Pe- 
traea (rj nerpala 'Apagla ; N. W. part of El-Hejaz)^ 
including the triangular piece of land between the 
two heads of the Red Sea (the peninsula of M. 
Sinai) and the country immediately to the N. and 
N. E. ; and called from its capital Petra, while the 
literal signification of the name “ Rocky Arabia" 
agrees also with the nature of the country : (2) 
Arabia Deserta {El-Jehd)^ including the great 
Syrian Desert and a portion of the interior of the 
Arabian peninsula : (3) Arabia PeUx {El-Nejed^ 
Et-/L‘jaz, El~Yeme.n^ El-fladramaut^ Oman, and 
El-IIejer) consisted of the whole country not in- 
cluded in the other two divisions ; the ignorance of 
the ancients respecting the interior of Ihe peninsula 
leading them to class it with Arabia Felix, although 
it properly belongs to Arabia Deserta, for it con- 
sists, so far as it is known, of a sandy desert of 
steppes and table land, interspersed with Oases 
(IFarffs), and fringed with mountains, between 
which and the sea, especially on the W. coast, lies 
a belt of low laijd (called Tohanmli), intersected 
by numerous mountain torrents, which irrigate the 
strips of land on their hanks, and produce tliai fer- 
tility which caused the ancients to applv^the epi- 
thet of Felix to the whole peninsula. 'The width 
of the Tcfamah is, in some places on the W. coast, 
as much as from one to two days' journey, but on 
the other sides it is very narrow, except at tfie E. 
end of the peninsula (about Muskat in Oman) 
where for a small space its width is ag»n a day's 
journey. — The inhabitants of Ara|)ia were of the 
race called Semitic or Aramaean, and closely re- 
lated to the Israelites. The N.W. district (Arabia 
Petraea) was inhabited by the various tribes w^hich 
constantly appear in Jewish history: the Araa- 
’lekites, Midianites, Edomites, Moabites, Ammo- 
nites, &c. The Greeks and Romans allied the 
inhabitants by the name of NABATHAKr, whose 
capital was Petra. The people of Arabia Deserta 
were called Arabes Scenltae (Sxrji'iTai), from their 
dwelling in tents, and Arabes Noinadae (Nojuddts), 
from their mode of life, which was that of wander- 
ing herdsmen, who supported themselves partly by 
their cattle, and to a great extent also by the plun- 
der of caravans, as their unchanged descendants, 
the Bedouins or Bedawee, still do. The people of 
the Tehamah were (cand are) of the same race ; but 
their position led them at an early period to culti- 
vate both agriculture and conmierce, and to build 
considerable cities. Their chief tribes wore known 
by the following names, beginning S. of the Na- 
bathaei, on the W. coast: the Thamydeni and 
Minaei (in the S. part of Hejaz) in the neighbour- 
hood of Macoraha {Mecca) ; the Sabaci and Ho- 
merltae in the S. W. part of the peninsula (JTcwcw) ; 
on the S. E. coast, the Cliatramolltae and Adra- j 
mitae (in El-HadramauU a country very little 
known, even to the present day) ; on the E. and 
and N. E. coast the OTHgnltae and Daracheni (in 
Oman, and El-Ahsa or El~Hejer). — From the 
earliest kngwn period a considerable traffic was 
carried on by the people in the N. (especially the 
Nabathaei) by means of caravans, and by those on 
the S. and E" coast by sea, in the productions of | 
their own country (chiefly gums, spices, and pre- ! 
clous stones), and in those of India and Arabia, 
Besides this peaceful intercourse with the neigh- 
bouring countries, they seem to have made military 
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expeditions at an carl}’^ period, for there aan be no 
doubt that the Hyksos or “ Shepherd- kings,” who 
for some time ruled over Lower Egypt, were Ara- 
bians. On the other hand, they have successfully 
resisted all attempts to subjugate them. The al- 
ledged conquests of some of the Assyrian kings 
could only have affected small portions of the coun- 
try on the N. Of the Persian empire we are ex- 
pressly told that they were independent. Alex- 
ander the Great died too soon even to attempt his 
contemplati'd scheme of circumnavigating the pe- 
ninsula and .stihduing the inhabitants. The Greek 
kings of Syria made unsuccessful attacks upon the 
Nabathaei. Under Augustus, Aelius Callus, as- 
sisted by the Nabatliaei, made an expedition into 
Arabia Felix, but was compelled to retreat into 
Eg 3 'pt to save his army fiorri famine and the cli- 
mate. Under Trajan, Arabia Petraea w’as conquered 
by A. Cornelius Palma (a. d. 107), and the country 
of the Nabathaei became a Roman province. Some 
partial and temporary footing wiis gained at a much 
later period, on the S.W. coast by the Ethiopians ; 
and both in this direction and from the N. Chris- 
tianity w'as early introduced into the country, where 
it spread to a great extent, and continued to exist 
side by side with the old religion (which was Sa- 
barism, or the worship of heavenly bodies), and 
with some admixture of Judaism, until the total 
revolution produced by the rise of Mohammedanism 
in 622. While mainUining their independence, 
the Arabs of the Desert have also preserved to this 
day their ancient form of government, wdiicli is 
strictly patriarchal, under the heads of tribes and 
families {Emirs and Skeiks). In the more settled 
districts, the patriarchal authority passed into the 
hands of kings ; and the people were divided into 
tlie several castes of scholars, warriors, agriculturists, 
merchants, and mf'elianics. The Mohammedan 
revolution lies beyond our limits. 

Ar&bicus Sinus (6 'Apa€iKbs /crfAn-os : Bed 
Sea), a long narrow gulf between Africa and Arabia, 
connected on tlie S. with the Indian Ocean by the 
Angustiae Divac {Straits of Bnh-ei- Mandeb), and 
on the N. divided into two heads by the peninsula 
of Arabia Petraea {Benins, of Sinai), the E. of 
which was called Sinus Aelanites or AeUmiticus 
{Gulf of Akalni), and the W. Sinus Heroopolites 
or Ileroopoliticus {Gu/f of Suez). The upper part 
of the sea was known at a very early period ; but 
it was not explored in its whole extent till the ma- 
ritime expeditions of the Ptolemies. Respecting 
its other name see Ekytiirakum Mark. 

ArEblS (‘'ApaSis, n]sn ’Apd€iosfAp€is, ''ApTa€is, 
and ‘AprdSios : BooruUy or Ayhor), a river of Ge- 
drosia, falling into the Indian Ocean 1000 stadia 
(100 geog. miles) W. of the mouth of the Indus, 
and dividing the Oritae on its W. from the Ara- 
bitae or Arbies on its E., who had a city named 
Arbis on its E. bank. 

Arabitae.* [Ahabis.] 

Arachnaeum Apaxvaiov), a mountain forming 
the boundary between Argolis and Coriiithia. 

ArachnS, a Lydian maiden, daughter of Idmon 
of Colophoi, a famous dyer in purple. Arachne 
excelled in the art of weaving, and, proud of her 
talent, ventured to challenge Athena to compete 
with her. Arachne produced a piece of cloth in 
which the amours of the gods were woven, and as 
Athena could find no fault with it, she tore the 
work to pieces. Arachne in despair hung herself : 
the goddess loosened the rope and saved her life* 
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blit the rope was changed into a cobweb and 
Arachne herself into a spider (dpdx*'i7)»the animal 
most odious to Athena. (Ov, Met, vi. 1, seq.) "This 
fiible seems to suggest the idea that man learnt the 
art of weaving from the spider, and that it was in- 
vented in Lydia. 

ArS.cll58i& (’Apox«o-la : *Apaxo»Tol or -urat : 
S. E. part of A fghanistan and N, E. port of lie- 
loochistan), one of the extreme E. provinces of the 
Persian (and afterwards of the Parthian) Empire, 
bounded en the E. by the Indus, on the N. by the 
Paropamisadae, on the W. by Drangiana, and on 
the S. by Gedrosia. It was a fertile country, wa- 
tered by the river Arachotus (*ApdxwTos), some 
distance from which stood a city of the same name, 
Arachotus, which was said to have been built by 
Seinir.'imis, and which was the capital of the pro- 
vince until the foundation of Alexandria. The 
shortest road from Persia to India passed through 
Arachosia. 

Ar^chdtus. [Arachosia.] 

Arachthus or Aretho ("ApoxSos or ’Ap«0«v : 
Arfa), a river of Epirus, rises in M. Lacnion 
or the Tymphean mountains, and flows into the 
Ambracian gulf, S. of Ambi*acia ; it is deep and 
difficult to cross, and navigable up to Ambracia. 

Aracynthus {'ApdKuvdos : Zi<jos)^ a mountain 
on the S.W. coast of Aetolia near Pleuron, some- 
times placed in Acarnania. Later writers erro- 
neously make it a mountain between Boeotia and 
Attica, and hence mention it in connection with 
Amphion, the Boeotian hero. (Propert. iii. l.'l. 41 ; 
Actaco (i. e. Attico) Amcipitho^ Virg. Eel. ii. 24.) 

Aradus l^Apahos : ’ApdSioy, Aradius : in O. T. 
Arvad ; /?««</), an island off the coast of Phoenicia, 
at the distance of 20 stadia (2 geog. miles), with a 
city which occupied the whole surface of the island, 
7 stadia in circumference, which was said to have 
been founded by exiles from Sidon, and which was 
a very flourishing place under its own kings, under 
the Seleucidae, and under the Romans. It pos- 
sessed a harbour on the mainland, called Anta- 
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Arae Philaenorum. [Piiilaknorum Arab.] 

Araethyrea (’Apaidupea), daughter of Aras, an 
autochthon who was believed to have built Arantea, 
the most ancient town in Phliasia, After her 
(b*ath, her brother Aoris called the country of 
Phliasia Araethyrea, in honour of his sister. 

Araphen (*Apa(p^e : *Apa<p-fivios, *Apeupiivo6fP ; 
Tiafina), an Attic deraus belonging to the tribe 
Aegacls, on the E. of Attica, N. of the river Era- 
sinus, not far fnmi its mouth. 

Arar or Ar^s (Saone), a river of Gaul, rises in 
the Vosges, receives the Duhis (Douhs) from the 
E., after which it becomes navigable, and flows 
with a quiet stream into the Rhone at Lugdnnuin 
{Lyon). In the time of Ammianiis (a. d. .370) it 
was also called Saucotma^ and in the middle ages 
Sangona^ whence its modern name Same. 

Ararbs (*Apapc6y), an Athenian poet of the 
Middle Comedy, son of Aristophanes, flourished 
R.C. .375. 

Aras. [Araethyrea.] 

Araspes ('Apdtnrps), a Mode, and a friend of 
the elder Cynis, is one of the characters in Xeno- 
phon’s Cyropaedia. He contends with Cyrus that 
love has no power over him, but shortly afterwards 
refutes himself by falling in love with Panthea, 
whom Cyrus had committed to his charge. [Abra- 
datas.] 
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Ar&tus (’'ApOTos). 1. Tlie celebrated general 
of the Achaeans, son of Clinias, was born at Sicyon, 
B.C. 271. On the murder of his father by Aban- 
TiDAS, Aratus, who was then a child, was con- 
veyed to Argos, where he was brouglit up. When 
he had reached the age of 20 he gained possession 
of his native city, B. c. 2.31, deprived the usurper 
Nicocles of his power, and united Sicyon to the 
Achaean league, which gained in consequence a 
great accession of power. [Achaki.] In 245 he 
was elected general of the league, which office he 
frequently held in subsequent years. Through his 
influence, a great number of the Greek cities joined 
the league ; but be excelled more in negotiation 
than in war, and in his war with the Aeto- 
lians and Spartans he was often def»‘ated. In 
order to resist these enemies he cultivated the 
friendship of Antigonus Doson, king of Macedonia, 
and of his successor Philip ; but as Philip was 
evidently anxious to make himself master of all 
Greece, dissensions arose between him and Aratus, 
and the latter was eventually poisoned in 213 by 
the king’s order. Divine honours were paid to 
him by his countrymen, and a A annual festival 
(‘ApctTfio, see JJiet of Antiq.) established. Aratus 
wrote Commentaries, being a history of his own 
times do\pn to b. c. *220 : at which point PoLvnirs^ 
commenced his history. — 2. Of Soli, afterwards 
PompeiopoHs, in Cilicia, or (according to one au- 
thority) of Tarsus, flourished b. c. 270, and spent 
all the latter part of his life at the court of Anti- 
goniis Gonatas, king of Macedonia. He wrote 
two astroifomical poems, entitled Phaenomena (4»at- 
p6/xfva), consisting of 7»32 verses, and Diosemeia 
{AtotT'nfiua)^ of 422. The design of the Phaenomena 
is to give an introduction to the knowledge of the 
constellations, with the rules for their risings and 
settings. The Diosemeia consists of prognostics of 
the weather from astronomical phaenomena, with 
an account of its eflects upon animals. It appears 
to be an imitation of Hesiod, and to have been imi- 
tated by Virgil in some parts of the Georgies. The 
style of these two poems is distinguished by ele- 
gance and accuracy ; but it w'ants originality and 
poetic elevation. That they became very popular 
l)oth in the Grecian and Roman world (cm»< so?e ct 
luna semper Aratus erit, Qv. Am. i. 1.3. 16), is 
proved by the number of commentaries and Latin 
tnmslations. Parts of three poetical Latin transla- 
tions are preserved. One written by Cicero when 
very young, one by Caesar Gennanicus, the grand- 
son of Augustus, and one by Festus Avienus. — 
Editions. By Voss, Heidelb. 1624, with a Ger- 
man poetical version ; by Buttmann, Bcrol. 1826 ; 
.and by Bekker, Berol. 1828. 

Arauris {fferault), erroneously Rauraris in 
Strabo, a river in Gallia Narbonensis, rises in JM. 
Cevenna,and flows into the Mediterranean. 

Arauslo {Orange), a towm of the Cavari or 
Cavares, and a Roman colony, in Gallia Narbonen- 
sU, on the road from Arolate to Vieniui : it still 
contains remains of an amphitheatre, circus, aque- 
duct, triumphal arch, &c. 

Araxes {*Ap<i^vs), the name of several rivers. 
— 1. In Armenia Major {Eraskh or Aras), rises 
in M. Aba or Abus (nr. Erzeroum), from the op- 
posite side of which the Euphrates flows ; and, 
after a groat bend S.E. and then N.E., joins the 
Cyrus {Kovr), which flows down from the Cau- 
casus, and falls with it into the Caspian by* two 
mouths, in about 39° 20' N. Lat. The lower part, 
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past Artaxata, flows through a plain, which was 
called ^Apa^rjvhv TreJlW. The Araxes was 
proverbial for the force of its current ; and hence 
Virgil (Aen. viii. 17*28), says pontem indigiiatus 
Araxes^ with special reference to the failure of 
both Xerxes and Alexander in throwing a bridge 
over it. It seems to be the Phasis of Xenophon. 
—2. In Mcaopotainia, [Aborrjias.] — 3. In 
Persia {Dend-Emir)^ the river on which Persepolis 
stood, rises in the mountains E. of the head of the 
Persian Gulf, and flows S.E. into a salt lake {BakJi- 
iegan) not far below Persepolis. —4. It is doubtful 
whether the Araxes of Herodotus is the same as 
the Oxus, Jaxartks, or Volga.^5. The Pk- 
NEUS, in Thessaly, was called Araxes from the 
violence of its torrent (fr. apdaffw) V 

Araxus (''Apa^os: C. I\tpa\ a promonjpiy of 
Achaia near the confines of Elis. 

Arbaces (’Ap§d«7ji), the founder of the Median 
empire, according to Ctesias, is said to have taken 
Nineveh in conjunction with Belesis, the Babylo- 
nian, and to have destroyed the old Assyrian em- 
pire under the reign of Sardanapalus, B. c. 876. 
Ctesias assigns Cit years to the reign of Arbaccs, 
B. c. 876—848, and makes his dynasty consist 
of 8 kings. This account differs from that of 
Herodotus, who makes Deiocks the fir^ti king of 
Media, and assigns only 4 kings to his dynasty. 

Arbela (to ''ApSrjKa ; Erhille)^ a city of Adia- 
bene in Assyria, between the rivers Lycus ^nd 
Caprus ; celebrated as the head-quarters of Darius 
Codomannus, before the last battle in which he 
was overthnnvii by Alexander (b. c. 831), which 
is hence fri^quently called the battle of Arbela, 
though it was really fought near Gaugamela, 
about 50 miles W. of Arbela. The district about 
Arbela was called Arbelitis (’Ap^rjAlrts). 

Arbis. [Arabis.] 

ArbucMa or Arboc8.1a {Villa Fasila?), the 
chief town of the Vaccaei in Hispania Tarraconen- 
sis, taken by Hannibal after a long resistance. 

Arbuscula, a celebrated female actor in panto- 
mimes in the time of Cicero. 

Area or -ae (*'Ap/c7j, or -ai ; Tdl-Arhi\ a very 
ancient city in the N.of Phoenicia, not far from 
the sea-coast, at the foot of M. Lebanon ; a colony 
under the Homans, named Area Caesarea or Cae- 
sarea Libani : the birthplace of the emperor Alex- 
ander Severus. 

ArC&dIa (’Ap«-aS/a; ’'Apxav, pi. ’Ap/fdSfs), a 
country in the middle of Peloponnesus, was bounded 
on the E. by Argolis, on the N. by Achaia, on the 
"VV. by Elis, and on the S. by Messeuia and La- 
conica. Next to Laconica it was the largest country 
in the Peloponnesus : its greatest length was about 
50 miles, its breadth from 35 to 41 miles. It was 
surrounded on all sides by mountains, which like- 
wise traversed it in every direction, and it may be 
regarded as the Switzerland of Greece. Its prin- 
cipal mountains were Cylleiio and Erymanthiis in 
the N., Artemisius in the E., and Parthenius, Mae- 
nalus, and Lycacus in the S. and S.W, The Ache- 
lous, the greatest river of Peloponnesus, rises in 
Arcadia, and flows through a considerable part of 
the country, receiving numerous affluents. The 
N. and E. parts of the country were barren 
and unproductive ; the W. and S. were more 
fertile, with numerous valleys where com was ! 
grown. The Arcadians, said to be descended 
from the eponymous hero Arcas, regarded them- 
selves as the most ancient people in Greece : the 
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Greek writers call them indigenous (avrSxdoi/fs) 
and Pclasgians. In consequence of the physical 
peculiarity of the country, they were chiefly em- 
ployed in hunting and the tending of cattle, whence 
their worship of Pan, who was especially the god 
of Arcadia, and of Artemis. They were a people 
simple in their habits and moderate in their de- 
sires : they were passionately fond of music, and 
cultivated it with great success (solt canlare penti 
Arcadi’s^ Wrg. Eel. 3*2), which circumstance was 
supposed to soften the natural roughness of their 
character. The Arciidiaiis experienced fewer 
cluinges than any other people in Greece, and re- 
tained possession of their country upon the conquest 
of the rest of Peloponnesus by the Dorians. Like 
the other Greek peoples, they were originally go- 
verned kings, but are said to have abolished 
monarchy towards the close of the second Messenian 
war, and to have stoned to death their last king 
Aristocrates, because he betrayed his allies the 
Messenians. Tlie dilTerent towns then became in- 
dependent republics, j)f which the most important 
were Mantinea, Tegea, Ouchomenus, P.soriiis, 
and PiiKNKos. Like the Swiss, the Arcadians 
frequently served as mercenaries, and in the Pe- 
loponnesian war, they were found in the armies of 
bofii the Lacedaemonians and Athenians. 'I'he 
Lacedaemonians made many attempts to obtain 
possession of parts of Arcadia, but these attempts 
were finally frustrated by the battle of Leuctra 
(b. c. 371); and in order to resist all future ag- 
gressions on the part of Sparba, the Arcadians, upon 
the advice of Epaniinondas, built the city of Me- 
galopolis, and instituteil a general assembly of 
the whole nation, called the il/ym (Mupioi, Diet, 
of Antiq. s, t\). They subsequently joined the 
Achaean League, and finally became subject to the 
Romans. 

Arcadius, emperor of the East (a. d. 3.95 — 408), 
elder son of 'rheodosius I., was born in Spain, 
A. n. 383. On the death of Theodosius, he became 
emperor of the East, while the West was given to 
his younger brother llonoriiis. Arcadius possessed 
neither physical nor intellectual vigour, and was en- 
tirely governed b}’’ unworthy favourites. At first 
he was ruled by Hnfinns, tlie praefect of the East ; 
and on the murder of the latter soon after the ac- 
cession of Arcadius, the government fell into the 
hands of the eunuch Eutropius. Eiitropius was 
put to death in 399, and his power now devolved 
upon Giiin.a.s, the Goth ; but upon his revolt and 
death in 401 Arcadius became entirely dependent 
Lpon bis wife Kndoxia, and it was ihrougli her 
influence that St. Chrysostom was exiled in 404. 
Arcadius died on the 1st of May, 408, leaving the 
empire to his son Theodosius II., who was a minor. 
Arcanum. [Arpinum.] 

Areas (’'Apaas), king and eponymous hero of the 
Arcadians, son of Zeus and Callisto, grandson of 
Lycaon and father of Aphidas and Elatus. Areas was 
the boy whose flesh his grandfather Lycaon placed 
before Zeu.s, to try his divine character, Zeus up- 
set the table (rpoircCa) which bore the dish, and 
destroyed the house of Lycaon by lightning, but 
restored Areas to life. When Areas had grown 
up, he built on the site of his father's house the 
town ofTrapezus. Areas and his mother were 
placed by Zeus among the stars, 

ArciBll&UB or ArcSBllaB (*ApK€(rf\aos, *ApK6- 
ffiAas), a Greek philosopher, son of Seuthes or 
Scythes, was bom at Pitaiie in Aeolis, and flou- 
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risbed about B. c. 2.50. He studied at first in his 
native town under Autolycus, a mathematician, 
and afterwards went to Athens, where he became 
the disciple first of Theophrastus and next of Po- 
lemo and of Grantor. He succeeded Crates about 
B. c. 241 in the chair of tlie Academy, and became 
the founder of tlie second or middle {(xia-q) Aca- 
demy. He is said to have died in his 7Cth year 
from a fit of drunkenness. His philosophy was of 
a sceptical character, though it did not go so far as 
that of the followers of Pyrrhon. Jle did not 
doubt the existence of truth in itself, only our ca- 
pacities for obtaining it, and he combated most 
strongly the dogmatism of the Stoics. 

Arcisilaus (’Ap/cstriAaos). 1. Son of Lyens and 
Theobnle, leader of the Boeotians in the Trojan 
war, slain by Jlector. —2. The name of four kings 
of Gyrene. [Battijs and Battiadak.] 

J^ceslus (’Apjcefffios), son of Zeus and Euryo- 
dia, father of Laertes, and grandfather of Ulysses. 
Hence both Laertes and Ulysses are called Arcc- 
siudes (’ApfcenrjdSrjf). 

Archaeopdlis ('Apxai6Tro\is), the later capital 
of Colchis ; near the river Phasis. 

Archandrop61is ApxavSpov irSxis)^ a city of 
Lower Egypt, on the Nile, between Canopus and 
CtTcasorus. • 

Archedemas ( 'Apx^^vpos ; Dor. ’ApxfSa/uos). 

I. A popular le.ader at Athens, took the first step 
against the generals who had gained the battle of 
Arginusae, B. c. 406. The comic poets called him 

blear-eyed ” (yAd/xaiv), and said that he tvas a 
foreigner, and had obtained the franchise by fraud. 

— 2. An Aetolian (called Archidamus by Livy), 
commanded the Aetolian troops which assisted the 
Romans in their war with Philip (b.c. 1.99 — 197). 
He afterwards took an active part against the Ro- 
mans, and eventually joined Perseus, whom he 
accompanied in his flight after his defeat in 166. 

— 3. Of Tarsus, a Stoic philosopher, mentioned by 
Cicero, Seneca, and other ancient writers.. 

Archedicus (’ApxeSi/cos), an Athenian comic 
poet of the new comedy, supported Antipater and 
the Macedonian party. 

ArcbegStes (’Apx»? 7 €Tr 7 y), a surname of Apollo, 
probably in reference to his being a leader of co- 
lonies. It was also a surname of other gods. 

Archelafs (’ApxeAatv). 1. In Cappadocia (Ak- 
senii), on the Cappadox, a tributary of the Halva, 
a city founded by Arclielaiis, the last king of Cap- 
j)adocia, and made a Roman colony by the emperor 
Claudius. — 2. A town of Palestine, near Jericho, 
founded by Archelaus, the son of Herod the Great. 

AxchSlbus (’ApxfAaos). 1. Son of Herod the 
Great, was appointed by his father as his successor, 
and received from Augustus Judaea, Samariji, and 
Idumaea, with the title of ethnarch. In conse- 
quence of his tyrannical government, the Jews ac- 
cused him before Augustus in the 1 0th year of his 
reign (a. d. 7): Augustus banished him to Vienna 
in Gaul, where he died.— 2. King of Macedonia 
(b.c. 413 — 399), an illegitimate son of Perdiccas 

II. , obtained the throne by the murder of his half- 
brother. He improved the internal condition of 
his kingdom, and was a warm patron of art and 
literature. His palace was adorned with magni- 
ficent paintings by Zeuxis ; and Euripides, Aga- 
thon, and other men of eminence, were among his 
guests. According to some accounts Archelaus 
was accidentally slain in a hunting party by his 
favourite, Craterus or Crateuas j but according to 
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otlier accounts lie was murdered by Craterus. — 3. 
A distinguished general of Mitbridates. In 
B. c. 87 he was sent into Greece by Mitbridates 
with a large fleet and army ; at first ho met with 
considerable success, but was twice defeated by 
Sulla in 86, near Chaeronea and Orchomenos in 
Boeotia, with immense loss. Thereupon he was 
commissioned by Mitbridates to sue for peace, 
which he obtained : hut subsequently being sus- 
pected of treachery by the king, he deserted to the 
Romans just before the comniciiceinent of the second 
Mithridatic war, b.c. 81.— 4. Son of the pre- 
ceding, was raised by Pompoy, in n. c. 63, to the 
dignity of priest of the goddess (Enyo or Bellona) 
at Coinanain Pontus or Cappadocia. In .56 or .5.5 
Archelaus l^came king of b’gypt by marrying 
Berenice, the daughter of Ptolemy Auletes, who 
after tile expulsion of her father had obtained the 
sovereignty of Egypt. Archelaus, liowever, was 
king of Egypt only for 6 months, for Gabinius 
marched with an army into Egypt in order to re- 
store Ptolemy Aulcites. and in the battle which 
ensued, Archelaus perished. 5. Son of No. 4, 
and his successor in the office of^liigh-priest of Co- 
mana, was deprived of his dignity by Julius Caesar 
in 47. —6. Son of No. .5., received from Antony, 
in B. c. ^6, tlie kingdom of Cappadocia — a favour 
which he ‘owed to the charms of his mother Gla- 
phyra. After the battle of Actiiim Octavianus not 
only left Archelaus in the possession of bis king- 
dom, but subsequently added to it a part of Cilicia 
and Lesser Armenia. But having incurred the en- 
mity of Tiberius by the att’ention whicli he had 
paid to C. Cae^ir, lie was summoned to Rome soon 
after the accession of Tiberius and accused of treason. 
His life was spared, but lie was obliged to remain at 
Rome, whore bodied soon after, a. d. 17. Cappa- 
docia was then made a Roman jirovince. — 7. A 
philosopher, probably born at Athens, though others 
make him a native of Miletus, nourished about B.c. 
4.50. The philosophical system of Archelaus is 
remarkable, as forming a point of transition from 
the older to the newer form of philosophy in Greece. 
As a pupil of Anaxagoras he belonged to the Ionian 
school, but he added to the physical system of his 
teacher some attempts at moral speculation. — 8 . 
A Greek poet, in Egypt, lived under the Ptolemies, 
and wrote epigrams, some of which are still extant 
ill the Greek Anthology. — 9. A sculptor of Priene, 
son of Apollonius, made the marble bas-relief re- 
presenting the Apotheosis of Homer, whicli formerly 
belonged to the Colonna family at Rome, and is 
now in the Townley Gallery of the British Museuu'i. 
He probably lived in the reign of Claudius. 

AxcliSmorus (*Apxf/^opos), or Opheltes, son 
of the Nemean king Lycurgus and Eurydice. 
When the Seven heroes on their expedition against 
Thebes stopped at Nemea to obtain water, Hypsi- 
pyle, the nurse of the child Opheltcs, w’hile show- 
ing the way to the Seven, left the child alone. In 
the meantime, the child was killed by a dragon, 
and buried by the Seven. But as Amphiaraus saw 
in this accident an omen boding destruction to him 
and his companions, they called the child Arche- 
monis, that is, Forerunner of Death,” and insti- 
tuted the Nemean games in honour of him. 

Archestr&tus Syra- 

cuse, about B. c. 350, wrote a poem on the Art of 
Cookery, which was imitated or translated by 
Ennius* in his Carminci Hedypailieika or IJtdf 
patMca (from r|5ujrd0fia). 

F 4 
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ArclilaB (*Apxw)* 1* An Heraclid of Corinth, 
left his country in consequence of the death of 
Actakon, and founded Syracuse, n. c. >734, by 
command of the Delphic oracle.— >2. A. Licmiiis 
Archias, a Greek poet, horn at Antioch in Syria, 
about B. c. 1*20, very early obtained celebrity 
by his verses. In 102 he came to Rome, and 
was received in the most friendly way by many of 
the Roman nobles, especially by the Luculli, from 
whom he afterwards obtained the gentile name of 
Licinius. After a sljort stay at Rome he accompanied 
L. Luciillus, the elder, to Sicily, and followed him, in 
the banishment to which he was sentenced for his 
management of the slave war in that island, to Hera- 
clea in Liicania, in which town Archias was enrolled 
as a citizen ; and as this town was a*^8tate united 
with Rome by a foedus^ he subsequently obtained 
the Roman franchise in accordance with the lex 
Plautia Papiria jiassed in ii. c. Jlf). At a later time 
lie accompanied L. Lucullus the younger to the 
Mithridatic war. Soon after his return, a charge 
was brought against him in 61 of assuming the 
citizenship illegally, and the trial came on before 
Q. Cicero, who wys praetor this year. He was de- 
fended by his friend M. Cicero in the extant speech 
Pro Archia^ in which the orator, after briefly dis- 
cussing the legal points of the case, rests^ the de- 
fence of his client upon his surpassing iflerits as a 
poet, which entitled him to the Roman citizenship. 
We may presume that Archias was acquitted, 
though we have no formal statement of the fact. 
Archias wrote a poem on the Cimbric war in 
honour of Marius ; another on the Mithrilatic war 
in honour of Lucullus ; and at tlie time of his trial 
was engaged on a poem in honour of Cicero’s con- 
sulship. No fragments of these works arc ex- 
tant ; and it is doubtful whether the epigrams pre- 
served under the name of Archias in the Greek 
Anthology were really written hy him. 

Archidamus CApx'i^aixos)^ the name of 5 kings 
of Sparta. 1 . Son of Anaxidainus, contemporary 
with the Tegeatan war, which followed soon after 
the second Messenian, b. c. 668.— 2. Son of Zeiixi- 
damus, succeeded his grandfather Leotychides, and 
reigned b. c. 461)— 427. During his reign, b. c. 
464, Sparta was made a heap of ruins by a tremen- 
dous earthquake ; and for the next 1 0 years he 
Avas engaged in Avar against the revolted Helots 
and Messenians. ToAvards the end of his reign 
the Peloponnesifin w'ar broke out ; he recommended 
his countrymen not rashly to embark in the Avar, 
and he appears to hav^ taken a more correct view 
of the real strength of Athens than any other 
Spartan. After the war had been declared (b. c. 
4 M) he invaded Attica, and held the supreme 
command of the Peloponnesian forces till his death 
in 42.9.— 3. Grandson of No. 2, and son of Agesi- 
laus II., reigned B. c. 361 — 338. During the life- 
time of liis fitither he took an active part in resist- 
ing the Thebans and the various other enemies of 
Sparta, and in' 367 he defer.ted the Arcadians and 
Argives in the “Tearless Battle,” so called be- 
cause he had won it without losing a man. In 
362 he defended Sparta against Epaminondas. In 
the third Sacred Avar (b. c. 356 — 346) he assisted 
the Phocians. In 338 he went to Italy to aid the 
Tarentines against the Lucanians, and there fell in 
battle.— * 4 . Grandson of No. 3, and son of Euda- 
midas I., was king in b. c. 296, when he was de- 
feated by Demetrius Poliorcetes.— 6. Son of Euda- 
midas II., and the brother of Agis IV. On the 
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murder of Agis, in b. c. >240, Archidamus fled from 
Sparta, but afterwards obtained the throne by 
means of Aratus. lie Avas, however, slain almost 
immediately after his return to Sparta. He was 
the last king of the Eurypontid race. 

ArchlgSnes (*Apx‘7f*'77s), an eminent Greek 
physician, born at Apamea in Syria, practised at 
Rome in the time of Trajan, a. d. 98 — 117. He 
published a treatise on the pulse, on which Galen 
wrote a Commentary. He Avas the most eminent 
physician of the sect of the Eclectici, and is men- 
tioned by Juvenal as well as by other writers. 
Only a few fragments of his works remain. 

Archilocli'as Apxi^^oxos)^ of Paros, Avas one 
of the earliest Ionian lyric poets, and the first 
Greek poet who composed lambic verses according 
to fixed rules. He flourished about b. c. 714 — 676. 
He AAMs descended from a noble family, who held 
the priesthood in Paros. His grandfather was 
lellis, his father Telesicles, and his mother a 
slave, named Enipo. In the flower of his age 
(between B. C. 710 and 700), Archilochus Avent 
from Paros to Thasos Avith a colony, of which one 
account makes him the leader. The motive for 
this emigration can only be conjectured. It was 
most probably the result of a politick cliange, to 
wltich cause was added, in the case of Archilochus, 
a sense of personal wrongs. He had been a suitor 
to Neobiilc, one of the daughters of Lycambes, 
who first promised and afterwards refused to give 
his daughter to the poet. Enraged at this treat- 
ment, Archilochus attacked the whole family in an 
lambic poem, accusing Lycambes of perjury, and 
his daughters of the most abandoned lives. The 
verses were recited at the festival of Deineter, and 
produced such an effect, that the daughters of Ly- 
cambes arc said to have hung themselves through 
shame. The bitterness Avhich he expresses in his 
poems towards his native island seems to hav'c 
arisen in part also from the low estimation in 
Avhich he avus held, as being the son of a slave. 
Neither was he more happy at Thasos. He draws 
the most melancholy picture of his adopted coun- 
try, which he at length quitted in disgust. While 
at Thasos, he incurred the disgrace of losing his 
shield in an eng.agement with the Thracians of the 
opposite continent ; but, instead of being ashamed 
of the disaster, he recorded it in his verse. At 
length he returned to Paros, and in a war 
between the Parians and the people of Naxos, 
he fell by the hand of a Naxian named Ca- 
londas or Corax. Archilochus shared with his 
contemporaries, ThaleUis and Terpander, in the 
honour of establishing lyric poetry throughout 
Greece. The invention of the elegy is ascribed 
to him, as avcII as to Callinus ; but it was on his 
satiric Iambic poetry that his fame was founded. 
His lambics expressed the strongest feelings in tlic 
most unmeasured language. The licence of Ionian 
democracy and the bitterness of a disappointed 
man were united with the highest degree of 
poetical power to give them force and point. The 
emotion accounted most conspicuous in his verses 
was “ rage,” ‘‘ Archilochum proprio rabies armavit 
iambo.” (Hor. Ar, Pact, 79.) The fragments of 
Archilochus are collected in Bergk’s Poet. Lyrici 
Graec., and by Liebel, Archilochi Reliquiae^ Lips. 
1812, 8vo. 

Archimedes (^Apxin'fi^'ns)^ of Syracuse, the 
most famous of ancient mathematicians, was bom 
B. c. 287. He was a friend, if not a kinsman, of 
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Hiero, though his actual condition in life does not 
seem to have been elevated. In the early part of 
his life he travelled into Egypt, where he studied 
under Conon the Samian, a mathematician and 
astronomer. After visiting other countries, he 
returned to Syracuse. Here he constructed for 
Hiero various engines, of war, which, many years 
afterwards, were so far efTectual in the defence of 
Syracuse against Marcellas, as to convert the siege 
into a blockade, and delay the taking of the city 
for a considerable time. The accounts of the per- 
formances of these engines are evidently exag- 
gerated ; and the story of the burning of tlie 
Roman ships by the reflected rays of the sun, 
though very current in later times, is probably 
a Action. He superintended the building of a 
ship of extraordinary size for Hiero, of which a 
description is given in Athenaeus (v. p. 20(), d.), 
where he is also said to have moved it to the sea 
by the help of a screw. He invented a machine 
called, from its form, Cochlcci, and now known as 
the water-screw of Archimedes, for pumping the 
water out of the liold of this vessel. His most ce- 
lebrated performance was the construction of a 
splutre ; a kind of orrery, representing the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies. When Syracuse 
was taken (b. c. 21*2), Archimedes was killed \K 
the Roman soldiers, being at the time intent upon a 
mathematical problem. Upon his tomb was placed 
the figure of a sphere inscribed in a cylinder. 
\V’'hen Cicero was quaestor in Sicily (75) he found 
this tomb near one of the gates of the city, almost 
hid amongst briars, and forgotten by the Syracusans. 
The intellect of Archimedes was of the very highest 
order. He possessed, in a degree never exceeded, 
unless by Newton, the inventive genius which dis- 
covers new provinces of inquiry, and finds new 
points of view for old and familiar objects ; the 
clearness of conception which is essential to the re- 
solution of complex phaenoineiia into their consti- 
tuent elements ; and the power and habit of intense 
and persevering thought, without which other in- 
tellectual gifts are comparatively fruitless. The fol- 
lowing works of Archimedes have come down to 
us ; 1. 071 Equiponderants and Centres of Cravity, 
2. The Quadrature of the Parabola, 3. Oa thi 
Sphere and Cylinder. 4. On Dimension of ih 
Circle, 5. On Spirals. 6. On Conoids Sphe- 
roids. 7. The Arena7’ius. On Floatwg Bodies. 
9. Le7)i77iatu. The best edition of his works is by 
Torelli, Oxon. 1 7 9'2. There is a French translation 
of his works, with notes, by F. Peyrard, Paris. 
IBOfl, and an English translation of the Arena- 
rius by O. Anderson, London, 17B4. 

Archlnus {'Apxlvos)^ one of the leading A the 
nians, who, with Thrasybulus and Anytus, over- 
threw the government of the Thirty, B. c. 403. 

Archippus (''Apx‘^^os), an Athenian poet 
the old comedy, about b. c. 415. 

Archytas {*Apxvras). 1. Of Amphissa, a Greek 
epic poet, flourished about b. c. 300. — 2. OfTa- 
rentum, a distinguished philosopher, mathematician, 
general, and statesman, probably lived about b. c 
400, and onwards, so that he was contemporary 
with Plato, whose life he is said to have saved b^ 
his influence with the tyrant Dionysius. He wai 
7 times the general of his citj, and he com 
manded in several campaigns, in all of which h< 
was victorious. After a life which secured to hn. 
a place among the very greatest men of antiquity 
he was drowned while upon a voyage on thi 
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\.driatic. (Hor. Cann. i. 28.) As a philosopher, 
le belonged to the Pythagorean school, and he ap- 
»ears to have been himself the founder of a new 
lect. Like the Pythagoreans in general, he paid 
,uch attention to mathematics. Horace calls him 
arts et b'vrae numero(jue carentis areiiae Mensorem. 
fo his theoretical science he added tlie skill of a 
tractical mechanician, and constnicted various 
nachines and automatons, among which his wooden 
lying dove in particular was the wonder of anti- 
ity. He also applied mathematics with success 
o musical science, and even to metaphysical philo- 
•phy. His influence as a philosopher was so great, 
bat Plato was undoubtedly indebted to him for 
.ome of his views ; and Aristotle is thought by 
iome writers io have borrowed the idea of his cate- 
•ries, fia well as some of his ethical principles, 
Tom Archytas. 

Arconnesus ApKSwmos : *ApKovvi\(no%). 1. 
An island off the coast of Ionia, near Lebedus, also 
:alled Aspis and — 2. {Orak Ada\ an is- 

and off the coast of Caria, opposite Halicarnassus, 

•f which it formed the harbour. 

Arctinus (’ApxTi»'os), of Miletbs, the most dis- 
.inguished among the cyclic poets, probably lived 
about b. c. 778. Two epic poems were attributed 
;o him. i.^The Aethiopis., which was a kind of 
ontiniiatinn of Homer’s Iliad: its chief heroes 
were Memnon, king of the Ethiopians, and Achilles, 
who #lew him. 2. The y^c.sym'//o«q/*//io«, which 
•ntained a description of the destruction of Troy, 
and the subsequent events until the departure of 
be Greeks! 

Arctophylax. [Arctos.) 

Arctos ("ApKTos), “the Rear,” two constella- 
tions near the N. i*olc. 1. The Great Bear 
/ApKTOS peydXij: Crsa il/h/or), also calh'd the 
JVayffon {&pa^a: plauslr/nn). The ancient Italian 
name of this constellation was Septem Triones^ that 
is, the Sere7i PloxighUig Oxen, also Septentrio^ and 
ith the epithet Major to distinguish it from the 
Septentrio Minor., or Lesser Bear : hence Virgil 
e«. iii. 35G) speaks ol geininosque. 'Priories, The 
Great Bear was also called IJelice (IaI/ct;) from its 
sweeping round in a curve. —2. The Lesser or 
Little Bear {‘'Apmos ' piKpd : Ursa Mrnor\ 
likewise called the Waggon, was first added to the 
Greek catalogues by Thales, by whom it was pro- 
bably imported from the East. It was also called 
Phoenice (♦oh'/kij), from the circumstance that it 
was selected by the Phoenicians as the guide 
by which they shaped their course at sea, the 
Greek mariners with less judgment employing 
the Great Bear for the purpose ; and Cynosunt 
{Kvvdaovpa), dog's tail, from the resemblance 
of the constellation to the upturned curl of a 
dog's tail. The constellation before the Great 
Bear was called Bootes (BocGttjs), Arctopliy/ax 
(jApKTOxpvKa^), or Arcturus {'ApKToipos from oSpos, 
guard) ; the two latter names suppose the con- 
stellation to represent a man u])on the watch, 
and denote simply the position of the figure in re- 
ference to the Great Bear, while Bootes, which is 
found in Homer, refers to the Waggon, the imagi- 
nary figure of Bootes being fancied to occupy the 
place of the driver of the team. At a later time. 
Arciophylojc became the general name of the con- 
stellation, and the word Arcturus was confined to 
the chief stiir in it. All these constellations are 
connectfd in mythology with the Arcadian nymph 
Callisto, the daugliter of Lycaoiu Metamor- 
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phosed by Zeus upon the e.irth into a she-bear, 
CalUsto was pursued by lior son Areas in the chase, 
and when he was on the point of kiUin«» her, Zeus 
placed them both among the stars, Callisto be- 
coming the Great Rear and Areas the Jnttle Rear 
or Bootes. In the poets the epithets of these stars 
have constant reference to the family and country 
of (.’allisto : thus we find them called Lycaonis 
Arctos: Muemilia Arclos and Maenalis ^VA’a(from 
M. Maenalus in Arcadia) : Enpnanihis Ursa (from 
M. Krymantlius in Arcadia) : Parrhasi^ies stellae 
(from the Arcadian town Parrhasia). — Though 
most traditions identified Bootes with Areas, others 
pronounced him to be Icarus or his daughter Eri- 
gone. Hence the Septentriones are called Bot'fs 
Jearii. Dict.of Antiq pp. 147, l4{Vl59,*2nded.) 

Arcturus. [Akctos.] 

Ardea (Ardeas, -fitis : Artlea). 1. Tffc chief 
town of the Rutuli in Latium, a little to the left 
of the river Numicus, 3 miles from the sea, was 
situated on a rock surrounded by marshes, in an 
unhealthy district. It was one of the most ancient 
places in Italy, and was said to have been the ca- 
pital of Turiuis.' It was conquered and colonized 
by the Romans, n. c. 44'2, from which time its im- 
portance declined. In its neighbourhood was the 
Latin Aphrodisium or temple of Venus, which was 
under the superintendence of the Arneates. — 2. 
(Ardr/cthi ?), an important town in Persis, S.W. of 
Persepolis. *■ 

Arduenna Silva, the A rJennes^ a vast forest, in 
the N.W. of Gaul, extended from the Rhine and 
the Treviri to the Nervii and Reini, ‘knd N. as 
far as the Scheldt : there are still considerable re- 
maijis of this forest, though the greater part of it 
has disappeared. 

Ardys ("ApSos), son of Gyges, king of Lydia, 
reigned B. c. 678 — 6‘JO : he took Priene and made 
war against Miletus. 

Are& or Aretias (Apfia or ’Apiyrms VTjaos, i. e. 
the island of Ares: Kerasiml Ada\ also calk'd 
Chalceritis, an island olT the coast of Pontus, close 
to Pliarnacca, celebrated in the legend of the Argo- 
nauts. 

Arelthous CAfrntOoos)^ king of Arne in Boeotia, 
and husband of Philomedusa, is called in the Iliad 
(vii, 8) Kopvviirris^ because he fought with a club : 
he fell by the hand of the Arcadian Lycurgiis. 

Arelate, Arelas, or ArelatUm (Arelatensis : 
Arles\ a town in Gallia Narbonensis at the head 
of the delta of the Rhone on the left bank, and a 
Roman colony founded by the soldiers of the sixth 
legion, (hlmia Arelate Sextanorum. It is first 
mentioned by Caesar, and under the emperors it 
became one of the most flourishing towns on this 
side of the Alps. Constantine the Great built an 
extensive suburb on the right bank, which he con- 
nected with the original city by a bridge. The 
Roman remains at Arles attest the greatness of the 
ancient city: there are still to be seen an obelisk 
of granite, and the mins of an aqueduct, theatre, 
amphitheatre, palace of Constantine, and a large 
Roman cemetery. 

Aremorlca. [Armorica.] 

Arenactiin {Amheim or Acrt?), a town of the 
Batavi in Gallia Belgica. 

Are5piigiu. [Athsnab.] 

Arei (^Apnr), the Greek god of war and one 
of the great Olympian gods, is represented as 
the son of Zeus and Hera. The charucter of 
Ares in Greek mythology will be best understood 
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by comparing it with that of other divinities who 
are likewise in some wa/ connected with war. 
Athena represents thoughtfulness and wisdom in 
the affairs of war, and protects men and their ha- 
bitations during its ravages. Ares, on the other 
hand, is nothing but the personification of bold 
force and strength, and not so much the god of 
war ns of its tumult, confusion, and horrors. His 
sister Eris calls forth war, Zeus directs its course, 
but Ares loves war for its own sake, and delights 
in the din and roar of battles, in the slaughter of 
men, and the destruction of towns. He is not even 
influenced by party- spirit, but sometimes assists 
the one and sometimes the other side, just as his 
inclination may dictate ; whence Zeus calls him 
aAAoTrprltraAAoy. (//. v. 88.9.) This savage and 
sanguinary character of Ares makes him hated by 
the other gods and by his own parents. It was 
contrary to the spirit of the Greeks to represent a 
being like Ares, with all Ins overwhelming physical 
strength, as always victorious ; and when becomes 
ill contact with higher powers, he is usually con- 
quered. He was wounded by Diomedes, who was 
assisted by Athena, and in his fall he roared like 
ten thousand warriors. The gigantic Aloidae had 
likewise conquered him, and kept him a prisoner for 
1?> months, until he was delivered by Hemies. He 
was also conquered by Hercules, with whom ho fought 
on account of his son Cycnus, and was obliged to re- 
tiini to Olympus. This fierce and gigantic, but withal 
handsome god loved and was beloved by Aphrodite, 
f ArfiRODiTE.] When Aphrodite loved Adonis, 
Ares in his jealousy metamorphosed himself into a 
bear, and killed his rival. [Aix>nis.] According to 
a late tradition, Ares slew IJalirrhothius, the son of 
Poseidon, when he was on the point of violating 
Alcippe, the daughter of Ares, Hereupon Posei- 
don accused Ares in the Areopagus, where the 
Olympian gods were assembled in court. Ares was 
acquitted, and this event was believed to have 
given rise to the name Areopagus. The warlike 
character of the tribes of Tlinice led to the belief 
that the god’s residence w’as in that country, and 
here and in Scythia were the principal seats of his 
worship. Ill Scythia he was worshipped under the 
form of a sword, to which not only horses and other 
cattle, but men also were sacrificed. In Greece 
itself the- worship of Ares was not very general. 
All the stories about Ares and his worship in the 
countries N. of Greece seem to indicate that his 
worship was introduced into the latter country from 
Thrace. The Romans identified their god Mars 
with the Greek Ares. [Mars.] 

Arestor (’ApeVrajp), father of Argus, the guar- 
dian of lo, who is therefore called Arestorulcs. 

Aretaeus (’Aperaios), the Cappadocian,, one of 
the most celebrated of the ancient Greek physicians, 
probably lived in the reign of Vespasian. He wrote 
in Ionic Greek a general treatise on diseases in 8 
books, which is still extant. The best edition is 
by C. G. Kiihn, Lips. 1828. 

ArStas (’Aperav), the name of several kings of 
Arabia Petraea. 1. A contemporary of Poinpey, 
invaded Judaea in b. c. 65, in order to place Ilyr- 
canus on the throne, but was driven back by the 
Romans, who espoused the cause of Aristobulus. 
His dominions were subsequently invaded by 
Scaurus, the lieutenant of Pompey. ■— *2. The 
lather-in-law of Herod Antipas, invaded Judaea, 
because Herod had dismissed the daughter of 
Aretas in consequence of his connection with 
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rod'as. This Aretas seems to have been the same 
who had possession of Damascus at the time of the 
conversion of the Apostle Paul, a. d. 31. 

Arete (’Ap'^rn). 1, Wife of Alcinous, king of 
the Phaeacians, received Ulysses with hospitality. 
— 2. Daughter of the elder Dionysius and Aris- 
tomache, wife of Thearidcs, and after his death 
of her uncle Dion. After Dion had fled from 
Syracuse, Arete was conipelled by her brother 
to marry Timocrates, one of his friends ; but she 
was again received by Dion as his wife, when he 
liad obtained possession of Syracuse and expelled 
the younger Dionysius. After the assassination of 
Dion in 3.53, she was drowned by his enemies. — 
3. Daughter of Aristippus, the founder of the Cy- 
renaic school of philosophy, was instructed by him 
in the principles of his system, which she trans- 
mitted to her son the younger Aristippus. 

Aretklisa Ap46ovaa)^ one of the Nereids, and 
the nymph of the famous fountain of Arethusa in 
the island of Ortygia near Syracuse. For details, 
see Ai.riiKUs. Virgil {Kdog. iv. 1, x. 1) reckons 
her among the Sicilian nymphs, and as the divinity 
who inspired pastoral poetry. — There were several 
other fountains in Greece, which bore the name of 
Arethns.a, of which the most important was one in 
I thaca, now /vc/Wo, and another in Euboea ne.tr 
Chalcis. 

ArethUsa (‘Aptfloutra : Er-Tiestun)^ a town and 
fortress on the Orontes, in Syria : in Strabo’s time 
the seat of a petty Anibian principality. 

Aretlaa. [Aiiea.] 

Aretium. [AaRETruM.] 

Areas (’Apeds), two kings of Sparta. 1. Suc- 
ceeded his grandfather, Cleontenes II., since his 
father Acrotatns h.ad died before him, and reigned 

B. c. 309 — *26.5. He made several unsuccessful 
attempts to deliver Greece from the dominion of 
Antigoniis Gonatas, and at length fell in battle 
against the Macedoni.ans in •26.5, and was succeeded 
by his son Acrotatns. — 2 . Grandson of No. *2, 
reijrned as a child for 8 years under the guardian- 
ship of his uncle Leonidas II., who succeeded him 
about B. c. 2.56. 

Arevacae or Arevaci, the most powerful tribe 
of the (leltiberians in Spain, near the sources of 
the Tagus, derived their ihame from the river Areva 
{Arlan zo)^ a tributary of the Durius {Diiero). 

Argaeus (^Apryalos). L King of Macedonia, 
son and successor of Perdiccus I., the founder of 
the dynasty. —. 2 . A pretender to the Macedonian 
crown, dethroned Perdiccas II. and reigned 2 
years 

Argaeus Mons (^Apyouos: Erdjish)^ a lofty 
snow-capped mountain nearly in the centre of Cap- 
jiadocia ; an offset of the Anti-Taurus. At its 
foot stood the celebrated city of Mazaca or Caesarea. 

Arganthdnius {* ApyavQdivioi)^ king of Tartes- 
sus in Spain, in the 6th century B.c., is said to 
have reigned 80 years, and to have lived 120. 

ArgauthdnXus or Arganthus Mons (rh *Ap- 
yavdtaviou Spas : Katirli)^ a mountain in Bithynia, 
running out into the Propontis, forming the Prom. 
Posidium {C. Bouz\ and separating the bays of 
Cios and Astacus. 

Argennum or Arglnum {’'Apyevyou, *Apyiydy: 

C. liktnco\ a promontory on the Ionian coast, op 
posite to Chios. 

^gentSus, a small river in Gallia Norbonensis, 
which flows into the Mediterranean near Forum 
Julii. 
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Argentoratum or -tus (Strasshurff\ an impor- 
tant town on the Rhino in Gallia Belgica, the 
head -quarters of the 8th legion, and a Roman mu- 
nicipium. In its neighbourhood Julian gained a 
brilliant victory over the Alemanni, a. d. 357. It 
as subsequently called Stratdmnfum and Stratis- 
Lurpum^ whence its modern name. 

AXgeS. [CYCLOPE.S.] 

^gia {'Apyda), d.aughler of Adrastus and Am- 
phithea, and wife of Polynicc.s. 

Argla (’Apyeta). [Argos.] 

Argiletum, a district in Home, which ex- 
tended from the S. of the Quirinal to the Capitoline 
and the Forum. It was chiefly inliabited by me- 
chanics and booksellers. The origin of the name 
is uncertain : ^he most obvious derivation is from 
arpilla “ potter's clay ; ” but the more common ex- 
planation in antiquity was Arpi Ictum^ ‘’‘death of 
Argus,” from a licro Argus who was buried there. 

Argllus i^ApyiKos : 'ApyiKios\ a town in Bi- 
>altia, the E. part of Mygdonia in Macedonia, be- 
tvveen Ainphipolis and Broniiscus, a colony of 
Andros. 

Arginusae {'Apyiuovn-ai or *Apyiyov(r(rai)^ 3 
sm,!.!! islands off the coast of Aeolis, opposite Mv- 
tilene in Lesbos, celebrated for the naval victory of 
the Atheyi^ns over the Lacedaemonians under 
Callicratidas, b. c. 406. 

Argiphontes (’Ap^f/^tfprr;?), “ the slayer of 
Argus,” a surname of Hermes. 

Argippaei {* Apyimraioi)^ a Scythian tribe in 
Sarmatia Asiatica, who appear, from the description 
of them by Herodotus (iv. 23), to have been of 
the Calmuck race. 

Argissa. [Argura.] 

ArgithSa, the chief town of Athamania in Epiru.s. 

Argiva, a surname of Hera or Juno from Arpo*^, 
where, as well as in the whole of Peloponnesus, 
she was especially honoured. [Argos.] 

Argivi. [Argos.] 

Argo. [Augo.vautae.] 

Argolis. [Argos.] 

ArgSiiautae {* Apyoyavrai)^ the Argonauts, “the 
sailors of the Argo,” were the heroes who sailed 
to Aea (afterwards called Colchis) for the purpose 
of fetching the golden fleece. The story of the 
Argonauts is variously related by the ancient wri- 
ters, but the common tale ran as follows. In lolcus 
in Thessaly reigned Pelias, who had deprived his 
half-brother Arson of the sovereignty. In order to 
get rid of Jason the son of Aeson, Pelias persuaded 
Jason to fetch the golden fleece, which was suspended 
on an oak-tree in the grove of Arcs in Colchis, and 
was guarded day and night by a dragon. Jason 
willingly undertook the enterprize, and commanded 
Argus, the son of Phrixus, to build a ship with 
50 oars; which was called Arpo (^Apyw) after 
the name of the builder. Jason was accompanied 
by all the great heroes of the age, and their num- 
ber is usually said to have been 50. Among these 
were Hercules, Castor and Pollux, Zetes and Ca- 
lais, the sons of Boreas, the singer Orpheus, the 
seer Mopsus, Philammoii, Tydeus, Theseus, Am- 
phiarnus, Peleiis, Nestor, Adinetus, &c. After 
leaving lolcus they first landed at Lemnos, where 
they united themselves with the women of the is- 
land, who had just before murdered their fathers 
and husbiinds. From Lemnos they sailed to the 
Doliones at Cyzicus, where king Cyzicus received 
them hospitably- They left the country during 
the night, and being thrown back on the coast by 
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a contrary wind, they were taken for Pelasgians, 
the enemies of the Doliones, and a struggle ensued, 
in which Cyzicus was slain ; but being recognised 
by the Argonauts, they buried him and mourned 
over his fate. They next landed in Mysia, where 
they left behind Hercules and Polyphemus, who 
had gone into the country in search of Hylas, whom 
a nymph had carried off while he was fetching 
water for his companions. In the country of the 
Bebryces, king Amycus challenged the Argonauts 
to fight with him ; and when Pollux was killed by 
liim, the Argonauts in revenge slew many of the 
Bebryces, and sailed to Salmydessus in Thrace, 
where the seer Phineiis was tormented by the 
Harpies. When the Argonauts consulted him 
about their voyage, he promised his ^dvice on con- 
dition of their delivering him from the Harpies. 
This was done by Zetes and Calais, two* sons of 
Boreas ; and Phineus now advised them, before 
sailing through the Symplegades, to mark the flight 
of a dove, and to judge from its fate what they 
themselves would have to do. When they ap- 
proached the S3Mnplegades, they sent out a dove, 
which in its rapid flight between the rocks lost only 
the end of its tail. The. Argonauts now, with the 
assistance of Hera, follow'ed the example of the 
dove, sailed quickly between the rocks^^and suc- 
ceeded in passing without iiijurj’ to their ship, with 
the exception of some ornaments at the stern. 
Henceforth the Sjniiplegades stood immoveaJfle in 
the sea. On their arriviil at the Mariandyni, the 
Argonauts were kindly received by their king, Ly- 
cus. The seer Idinon and the helmsman Tiphj's 
died here, and the place of the latter was supplied 
by Ancaeus. They now sailed along the coast 
until they arrived at the mouth of the river Phasis. 
Tlio Colchian king Aeetas promised to give up the 
golden fleece, if Jason alone would yoke to a plough 
two fire-breathing oxen with brazen feet, and sow 
the teeth of the dragon which had not been used by 
Cadmus at Thebes, and which he had received 
from Athena. The love of Medea funiished Jason 
with means to resist fire and steel, on condition of 
his taking her as his wife ; and she taught him 
how he was to kill the warriors that were to spring 
up from the teeth of the dragon. While Jason 
was engaged upon his task, Aectes formed plans 
for burning the ship Argo and for killing all the 
Greek heroes. But Medea’s magic powers sent to 
sleep the dragon who guarded the golden fleece ; 
and after Jason had taken possession of the trea- 
sure, he and his Argonauts, together with Medea 
and her young brother Absyrtus, embarked by 
night and sailed away. Aeetes pursued them, but 
before he overtook them, Medea murdered her 
brother, cut him into pieces, and threw his limbs 
overboard, that her father might be detained in his 
pursuit by collecting the limbs of his child. Aeetes 
at last returned home, but sent out a great number 
of Colchians, threatening them with the punish- 
ment intended for Medea, if they returned without 
lier. While the Colchians were dispersed in all 
directions, the Argonauts had already reached the 
mouth of the river Eridanus. But Zeus, angry at 
the murder of Absyrtus, raised a storm which cast 
the ship from its course. When driven on the 
Absyrtian islands, the ship began to speak, and 
declared that the anger of Zeus would not cease, 
unless they sailed towards Ausonia, and got puri- 
fied by Circe. They now sailed along the coasts 
of the Ligyaus and Celts, and through the sea of 
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Sardinia, and continuing their course along the 
coast of Tyrrheiiia, they at^ved in the island of 
Aeaea, where Circe purified them. When they 
were passing by the Sirens, Orpheus sang to pre- 
vent the Argonauts being allured by them. Butes, 
however, swam to them, but Aphrodite carried 
him to Lilybaeum. Thetis and the Nereids con- 
ducted them through Scylla and Chary bdis and 
between the whirling rocks (irtTpoi TTKayKTal) ; 
and sailing by the Trinncian island with its oxen 
of Helios, they came to the Phaeacian island of 
Corcyra, where they were received by Alcinous. 
In the meantime, some of the Colchians, not being 
able to discover the Argoiiants, had settled at the 
foot of the Ceraunian mountains ; others occupied 
the Absyrtian islands near the coast of Illyricum ; 
and a third band overtook the Argonauts in the 
island of the Phaeacians. But as their hopes of 
recovering Medea were deceived by Arete, the 
queen of Alcinous, they settled in the island, and 
the Argonauts continued their voj'age. During 
‘the night they were overtaken by a stonti ; but 
Apollo sent brilliant flashes of lightning wdiich 
enabled them to discover a neighbouring island, 
which they called Anaphe. Here they erected an 
altar to Apollo, and solemn rites were instituted, 
which continued to be observed down to very late 
times. Their attempt to land in Crete was pre- 
vented by Talus, who guarded the island, but was 
killed by the artifices of Medea. From Crete 
they sailed to Aegina, and from thence between 
EuWa and Locris to lolcus. U(>specting the 
events subsequent to their arrival in lolcus, see 
Aeson, Medea, Jason, Pkmas. The story of 
the Argonauts probably arose out of accounts of 
commercial enterprises which the wealthy Minyans, 
who lived in the neighbourliood of lolcus, made to 
the coasts of the Eiixine. The expedition of the 
Argonauts is related by Pindar in the 4th Pythian 
ode, by Apollonius Khodius in his Aryonautica, 
and by his Roman imiUitor Valerius Flaccus. 

Argos {rh ’'Apyos, -€os), is said by Strabo (p. 
372) to have signified a plain in the language of 
the Macedonians and Thessalians, and it nu\v 
therefore contain the same root as the liatin word 
ayer. In Homer we find mention of the Pelasgic 
Argos, that is, a town or district of Thessaly, and 
of the Achaean Argos, by which he means some- 
times the whole Peloponnesus, sometimes Aga- 
memnon’s kingdom of Argos of which Mycenae was 
the capital, and sometimes the town of Argos. As 
Argos fri*quently signifies the whole Peloponnesus, 
the most important part of Greece, so the *Apytloi 
often occur in Homer as a name of the whole body 
of the Greeks, in which sense the Roman poets 
also use Aryivi."^!, ArgOB, a district of Pelopon- 
nesus, called Aryolis (tJ 'ApyoXls) by Herodotus, 
but more frequently by other Greek writers either 
Aryosy Aryla *Apy«ta), or A ryolzce (i| *Apyo- 
Under the Romans Argolis became the 
usual name of the country, while the word Argos or 
Argi was confined to the town. Argolis under the 
Romans signified the country bounded on the N. 
by the Corinthian territory, on the W. by Arcadia, 
on the S. by Laconia, and included towards the K. 
the whole Acte or peninsula between the Saronic 
and Argolic gulfs : but during the time of Grecian 
independence Argolis or Argos was only the 
country lying round the Argolic gulf, bounded on 
the W. by the Arcadian mountains, and separated 
on the N. by a range of mountains from Corinth^ 
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Cleonae, and Phlius. Argolig, as understood by 
the Homans, was for tKb most part a mountainous 
and unproductive country : the only extensive plain 
adapted for agriculture was in the neighbourhood 
of the city of Argos. Its rivers were insignificant 
and mostly dry in summer : the most important 
was the Inachus. The country was divided into 
the districts of Argia or Argos proper, Kpidauria, 
Trokzknia, and Hkrmkjnis. The original in- 
habitants of the country were, according to mytho- 
logy, the Cynurii ; but the main part of the popu- 
lation consisted of Pelasgi and Achaci, to whom 
Dorians were added after the eoncpiest of Pelopon- 
nesus by the Dorians. See below. No, 2.— 2. 
Argos, or Argi, -orum, in the Latin writers, now 
Aryo^ the capital of Argolis, and, next to Spartsi, 
the most important town in Peloponnesus, situated 
in a level plain a little to the W. of the Inachus. 
It had an ancient Pelasgic citadel, called Larissa, 
and another built subsequently on another height 
{duas arces habent A/y/i, Liv. xxxiv. 25). It pos- 
sessed numerous t(‘mples, and was particularly ce- 
lebrated for the worship of 1 1 era, whose great 
temple, lleraeum^ lay between Argos and Mycenae. 
The remains of the Cyclopiaii walls of Argos are 
still to he seen. The city is said to have been 
built by Inachus or his son Phoroneus, or gran J- 
son Argus. The descendants of Inachus, who 
may be regarded as the Pelasgian kings, reigned 
over the country for 9 generations, but were at 
length deprived of the sovereignty by Dana us, 
who is said to have come from Egypt. The de- 
scendants of Danaus were in their time obliged to 
submit to the Achaean race of the Pelopidae. 
Under the rule of the Pelopidae Mycenae became 
the capital of the kingdom, and Argos was a de- 
pendent state. Thus Mycenae was the royal resi- 
dence of Atreus and of his son Agamemnon ; but 
under Orestes Argos again recovered its supremacy. 
Upon the conquest of Peloponnesus by the Dorians 
Argos fell to the share of Temeiius, whose de- 
scendants ruled over the country ; but the great 
bulk of the population continued to be Achaean. 
All these events belong to mythology ; and Argos 
first appears in history about u. c. 750, as the chief 
state of Peloponnesus, under its ruler Piiidon. 
After the tima of Phidon its power declined, and 
it was m)t even able to maintain its supremacy over 
the other towns of Argolis. Its power was greatly 
weakened by its wars with Sparta. The two states 
long contended for the district of Cynuria, which 
lay between Argolis and Laconia, and which the 
Spartans at length obtained by the victory of their 
300 champions, about b. c. 550. In u. c. 524 
Cleomenes, the Spartan king, defeated the Argives 
with such loss near Tiryns, that Sj)arta was left 
without a rival in Peloponnesus, In consequence 
of its weakness and of .its jealousy of Sparta, Argos 
took no part in the Persian war. In order to 
strengthen itself, Argos attacked the neighbouring 
towns of Tiryns, Mycenae, &c., destroyed them, 
and transplanted their inhabitants to Argos. The 
introduction of so many new citizens was followed 
by the abolition of royalty and of Doric institutions, 
and by the establishment of a democracy, which 
continued to be the form of government till later 
times, when the city fell under the power of tyfhnts. 
In the Peloponnesian war Argos sided with Athens 
against Sparta. In b. c. 243 it joined the Achaean 
League, and on the conquest of the latter by the 
Homans, 146, it became a part of the Roman pro- 
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vince of Achaia. At an early' time Argos was 
distinguished by its cultivation of music and poetry 
[Sacadas ; Telesilla] ; but at the time of the 
intellectual greatness of Athens, literature and 
science seem to have been entirely neglected at 
Argos. It produced some great sculptors, of whom 
Ageladas and Polvclktus are the most ce- 
lebrated. 

Arg‘08 Amphildcblcum ^Apyos rh *AiJnpi\oxt- 
eoe), the chief town of Amphilochia in Acarnania, 
situated on the Ambracian gulf, and founded by 
the Argive Amphilochus. 

Argos Hipplum. [Arpi.] 

Argdus FortllS {Porto Ferraio)^ a town and 
harbour in the island of 11 va (Flba). 

Argiira ('Apyovpa), a town in Pelasgiotis in 
Thessaly, called Argissa by Homer (//. ii. 73B). 

ArglfS (''Apyos). 1 . Son of Zeus and Niobe, 
3rd king of Argos, from whom Argos derived its 
name. — >2. Surnamed Panoptes^ “ the all-seeing,” 
because he had a hundred eyes, son of Agenor, 
Arestor, Inachus, or Argus. Hera appointed him 
guardian of the cow into which lo had been meta- 
morphosed ; but Hermes, at the e^minand of Zeus, 
put Argus to death, either by stoning him, or by 
cutting off his head after sending him to sleep by 
the sweej notes of his flute. Hera transplanted 
his eyes to* the tail of the peacock, lier favourite 
bird. •— 3. Tlie builder of tlie Argo, son of 
Phri^ua, Arestor, or Polybus, was sent by Aeetes, 
his grandfather, after the death of Phrixus, to take 
possession of his inheritance in Greece. On his 
voyage tiMther he sutfered shipwreck, was found 
by Jason in the island of Aretias, and carried back 
to Colchis. 

Argyhra (*Apyvpa)^ a town in Achaia near Pa- 
trae, with a fountiiin of the same name. 

Axg^ipa. [Ah PI.] 

Alia (’Ape^a, ’Apia : ’'Apfiof^ ‘'Apios : the E. 
part of Khorassan^ ami the W. and N. JK pari of 
AJghanistan)^ the most important of the E. pro- 
vinces of the ancient Persian Empire, was bounded 
on the E. by the Paropamisadae, on the N. by 
Margiana and Hy rcania, on llie W. by Parthia, and 
on tlie S. by the gnat desert of Cannania. It was 
a vast plain, bordered on the N. and E. by moun- 
tains, and on the W. and S. by sandy deserts ; and, 
though forming a part of the great sandy table- 
land, now called the Desert of Iran, it contained 
several very fertile oases, especially' in its N. part, 
along the base of the Sariphi {Kohistan and //«- 
zurah) mountains, which was watered by the river 
Arius or -as (Iferirood)^ on which stood the later 
capital Alexandria (Herat). The river is lost in 
the sand. Tlie lower course of the great river 
EItymandru'S (Helmund) also belonged to Aria, 
and the lake into which it falls was called Aria 
X»acU 8 (Zurrah). E'roni Aria was derived the 
name under which all the E. pro\inces were in- 
cluded. [Ariana.] 

Aria Lacus. [Aria.] 

Ariabignes (’ ApiaSiyvr\^\ son of Darius Ilys- 
taspis, one of the commanders of the fleet of 
Xerxes, fell in the battle of Salamis, b. c. 480. 

Anadne (’ApidSvrj), daughter of Minos and Pa- 
siphni* or Creta, fell in love with 'Iheseus, when he 
was sent by his father to convey the tribute of the 
Athenians to MinoUiurus and gave him the clue of 
thread by means of which he found his way out of 
the Labyrinth, and which she herself had received 
from Hephaestus. Theseus in return promised to 
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marry her, and she accordingly left Crete with him ; 
but on their arrival in the island of Dia (Naxos)^ 
she was killed by Artemis. This is the Homeric 
account {Od. xi. 322) ; but the more common tra- 
dition related th.at Theseus left Ariadne in Naxos 
alive, either because he was forced by Dionysus to 
leave her, or because he was ashamed to bring a 
foreign wife to Athens. Dionysus found her at 
Naxos, made her his wife, and placed among the 
stars the crown which he gave her at their mar- 
riage. There are several circumstances in the 
story of Ariadne which oifered the happiest sub- 
jects for works of art, and some of the finest ancient 
works, on gems ns well as paintings, are still ex- 
tant, of which Ariadne is the subject. 

Ariaeus {^ApiaTos) or Aridaeus (^piSaros), the 
friend of Cyrus, commanded the lert wing of the 
army at the battle of Cunaxa, b. c. 40 h After 
tlie death of Cyrus he purchased his pardon from 
Artaxerxes by deserting the Greeks. 

Ariamnes ApidfMPrjs)^ the name of two kings 
of Cappadocia, one the father of Ariarathes L, and 
the other the son and successor of Ariarathes 11. 

Ariana (^Api^vii : Jrun)^ derived from Akia, 
from the specific sense of wliich it must be carefully 
distinguished, was the general name of the E. pro- 
vinces of the ancient Persian Empire, and included 
the portion of Asia bounded on the* fV’. by an 
imaginary line drawn from the Caspian to the 
mouth of the Persian Gulf, on the S. by the iiidian 
Ocean, on the E. by the Indus, and on the N. by 
the great chain of mountains called by the general 
name of the Indian Caucasus, embracing the pro- 
vinces of Parthia, Aria, the Paropamisadae, Ara- 
chosia, Drangiana, Gedrosia, and Ctarmania (AVw- 
rassan^ Afylianistan^ Heloochistan^ and Kirman). 
But t)ie name was often extended to the country 
as far W. as the margin of the Tigris-valley, so 
as to include Media and Persis, and also to 
the provinces N. of the Indian Caucasus, namely 
Bactria and Sogdiana {Bokhdru). The knowledge 
of the ancients respecting the greater part of this 
region was confined to what w'us picked up in the 
expeditions of Alexander and the wars of the 
Greek kings of Syria, and what was learned from 
merchant caravans. 

Ariar&thes (’Apiopd077s), the name of several 
kings of Cappadocia.—!. Son of Ariamnes 1., as- 
sisted Ochus in the recovery of Egypt, b. c. 350. 
Ariarathes was defeated by Perdiccas, and crucified, 
322. Eumenes then obtained possession of Cappa- 
docia.— 2. Son of ilolophernes, and nephew of 
Ariarathes I., recovered Cappadocia after the death of 
Eumenes, b c. 3 15. He was succeeded by Ariamnes 

II. — 3. Son of Ariamnes 1 1., and grandson of No. 2, 
married Stratonice, daughter of Antiochus II., king 
of Syria.— 4. Son of No. 3, reigned ij.c. 220 — 1C2. 
He married Antiochis, the daughter of Antiochus 

III. , king of Syrifn, and assisted Antiochus in his 
war against the Romans. After the defeat of An- 
tiochus, Ariarathes sued for peace in 188, which 
lie obtained on favourable terms. In 183 — 179, he 
assisted Eumenes in his war against Pharnaces.— 5. 
Son of No. 4, previously called Mithridates, reigned 
B. c. 163— 130. He was surnamed Philopator, 
and was distinguished by the excellence of his 
character and his cultivation of philosophy and the 
liberal arts. He assisted the Romans in their war 
against Aristonicus of Pergamus, and fell in this 
war, 130.-6. Son of No. 5, reigned b. c. 130 — 
96. He married Laodice, sister of Mithridates 
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VI., king of Pontus, and was put to death by 
Mithridates by means of Gordius. On his death 
the kingdom was seized by Nicomedes, king oE 
Bithynia, who married Laodice, the widow of the 
late king. But Nicomedes was soon expelled by 
Mithridates, who placed upon the throne,— 7. Son 
of No. 6. He was, however, also murdered by 
Mithridates in a short time, who now took posses- 
sion of his kingdom. The Cappadocians rebelled 
against Mithridates, and placed upon the throne, 
— 8 . Second son of No. 6 ; but he w’as speedily 
driven out of the kingdom by Mithridates, and 
shortly afterwards died. Both Mithridates and 
Nicomedes attempted to give a king to the Cap- 
padocians ; but the l|oman8 .allowed the people to 
choose whom they pleased, and their choice fell upon 
Ariobarzanes.— 9. Son of Ariobarzanes 1 1., reigned 
B. c. 42 — 36*. He was deposed and put to death by 
Antony, who appointed Archelaus as his successor. 

Ariaspae or Agpriaspae (* Apidtrirai , ' Ay pidcFirai)^ 
a people in the S. part of the Persican province of 
Drangiana, on tlie very borders of Gedrosia, with 
a capital city, Ariaspe CApiatmij). In return for 
the services which they rendered to the army of 
Cyrus the Great, when he marched through the 
desert of Carmania, they were honoured with the 
mime of Eu€p 7 €Tat, and were allowed by the Per- 
sians to retain their independence, which was con- 
firmed to them by Alexander us the reward of 
similar services to liimself. 

Alicia (Aricinus ; Aricda or Riccia)^iin ancient 
town of Latium at the foot of the Alban Mount, 
on the Appian Way, 16 miles from Home. It 
w.as a member of the Latin confederacy, was sub- 
dued by the Romans, with the other Latin towns, 
in B.c. 338, and received the Homan franchise. 
In its neighbourhood was the celebrateil grove and 
temple of Diana Aricina, on the borders of the 
Lncus Nernorensis (iVc//// ). Diana was worshipped 
here with barbiirons customs : her priest, called rvj: 
nemorensL% was always a run -away slave, who ob- 
tained his oliice by killing his predecessor in single 
combat. The priest was obliged to light witli any 
slave who succeeded in breaking olF a branch of a 
certain tree in the sacred grove. 

Alidaeus. [Ariaeus ; Arrhidaeus.] 

Aril, is the name applied to the inhabitants of 
the province of Aria, but it is probably .also a 
form of the generic name of the whole Persian 
race, derived from the root «r, which means nobh\ 
and which forms the first syllable of a great num- 
ber of Persian names. [Comp. Artaki.] 

Arimaspi (’Api/aa<r7rot), a people in the N. of 
Scythia, of whom a fabulous account is given by 
Herodotus (iv. 27). The germ of the fable is 
perhaps to be recognised in the fact that tlie Ural 
Mountains abound in gold. 

Arimazes (’Api/ad^Tjs) or Arlomazes (’Apxo- 
a chief in Sogdiana, whose fortress was 
taken by Alexander in b. u. 328. In it Alex.ander 
found Roxan.a, the daughter of the Buctrian chief, 
Oxyartes, whom he made his wife. 

Arlini .and ArlmS. (tA ''Apipa sc. opr?), 

the names of a mythical people, district, and range 
of mountains in Asia Minor, which (he old Greek 
poets made the scene of the punishment of the 
morlfeter Typhoeus. Virgil {Aen. ix. 716) has 
misunderstood the ctV *ApipLois of Homer {It. ii* 
783), and made Typhoeus lie beneath Inarime, an 
island oflf the coast of Italy, namely, Pitheousa or 
Acnaria {lachia). 
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Arlmlnum ( Ariminensis : Rimini), a town in 
Umbria on the coast at the mouth of the little 
river Ariminus {Marotxhia). It was originally 
inhabited by Umbrians and'Pelasgians, was after- 
wards in the possession of the Seiiones, and was 
colonised by the Romans in n. c. 268, from which 
time it appears as a flourishing place. After 
leaving Cisalpine Gaul, it was the first town which 
a person arrived at in the N. E. of Italia proper. 

Aiiobarzanes {*Apio6ap^dvT]s). I. Kings or 
Satraps of Pontns ., — 1. Betrayed by his son Mi- 
tliridates to the Persian king, about n. c. 400.— 2. 
Son of Mithrid.ates I., reigned b. c. I>68— 337. He 
revolted from Artaxerxes in 3()2, and may be re- 
garded as the founder of the kingdom of Pontns. 
—3. Son of Mithridates HI., reigned 266 — 240, 
and was succeeded by Mithridates IV. — II. Kings 
of Cajipadovia . — 1. Surnamed Philoromueus, reigned 
n. c. 93 — 63, and was elected king by the Cay»pado- 
cians, under the direction of the Romans. He was 
several times expelled from his kingdom by Mithri- 
dates, but was finally restored by Poinpey in 63, 
shortly before his death.— 2. Surnamed PhilojHxior, 
succeeded his father in 63. The time of his death 
is not known ; but it must have been before 5 1, in I 
wliich year his son was reigning. — 3. Surnamed 
Eusebes and PhUoromaeiis, son of No. 2, whom 
succeeded about 51. He assisted Ptimpey agt'iinst 
Caesar in 48, but was nevertheless pardoned by 
Cciesar, who even enlarged his territories. He was 
slain in 42 by Cassius,* because he was plotting 
against him in Asia. 

Arion CApiwv). 1. Of Methymna in Lesbos, 
an ancient Greek bard and a celebrated player on the 
cithara, is called the inventor of the dithyrambic 
poetry, and of the name dithyramb. He lived 
about B. c. 625, and spent a great part of his life at 
the court of Periander, tyrant of Corinth. Of liis 
life scarcely any thing is known beyond the beau- 
tiful stoiy of his escape from the sailors with whom 
he sailed from Sicily to Corinth. On one occasion, 
thus runs the story, Arion went to Sicily to take 
part in some musical contest. He won the prize, 
and, laden with presents, he embarked in a Co- 
rinthian ship to return to his friend Periander. 
'J’he rude sailors coveted his treasures, anS medi- 
tated his murder. After trying in vain to save his 
life, he at length obtained permission once more to 
play on the cithara. In festal attire he placed him- 
self in the prow of the ship and invoked the gods 
in inspired strains, and then threw himself into the 
sea. But many song-loving dolphins had assembled 
round the*vessel, and one of tliem now took the 
bard on its back and, carried him to 'I’aeitrirus, 
from whence he returned to Corinth in safety’, and 
related his adventure to P«*riander. Upon the 
arrival of the Corinthian vessel Periander inquired 
ot the sailors after Arion, who replied that he bad 
remained behind at Tarentum ; but when Arion, 
at the bidding of Periander, came forward, the 
sailors owned their guilt, and were punished accord- 
ing to their desert. In the time of Herodotus and 
Pausanias there existed at Taenarus a brass monu- 
ment, representing Arion riding on a dolphin. 
Arion and his citliara (lyre) were placed among the 
stars. A fragment of a hymn to Poseidon, ascribed 
to Arion, is contained in Bcrgk’s Poetae Lyrici 
Orouici, p. 566, Ac. — 2. A fabulous horse, which 
Poseidon begot by Denieter ; for, in order to escape 
from the pursuit of Poseidon, the goddess had meta- 
morphosed herself into a mare, and Poseidon de- 
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jeived her by assuming the figure of a horse. There 
were many other traditions respecting the origin of 
this horse, but all make Poseidon its father, though 
its mother is different in the various legends. 

Ariovistus, a German chief, who crossed the 
Rhine at the request of the Sequarii, when they’ 
were hard pressed by the Aedui. He subdued the 
Acdui, but appropriated to himself part of the terri- 
tory of the b(‘quani, and threatened to tjike still 
more. The Sequani now united with the Aedni 
in imploring the help of Caesar, who defeated Ario- 
vistiis about 50 miles from the Rhine, b. c. 58. 
Ariovistus escaped across the river in a small boat. 

Aristaeiietus(’Apjo'TaiV€Tos),the reputed author 
of 2 books of Love-Letters, taken almost en- 
tirely from l^ito, Lucian, Philostratus, and Plu- 
tarch. Of uie author nothing is known. The 
best edition is by Boissonade, Paris, 1822. 

Aristaenus (’Apio-xatj/os), of Megalopolis, some- 
times called Aristueneius, was frequently’ strategus 
or general of the Achaean league from b. c. 1 98 to 
185. He was the political opponent of Pliilo- 
poenien. and a friend of the Romans. 

Aristaeug CApicrralos), a divinity’ worshipped 
in various parts of Greece, was once a mortal, who 
became a g«)d tlirougb the benefits he had conferrc'd 
upon mankind. The different accounts about him 
seem to hav% arisen in different places and inde- 
pendently of one another, so that tliey referred to 
several distinct beings, who were su))sequently’ 
identified and united into one. He is described 
either as a son of Uranus and Ge, or, according to 
a more ger<eial tradition, as the son of Apollo and 
Cyrenc. His mother Cyrene had been carried oft’ 
by Apollo from mount Pelion to Libya, where she 
gave birtli to Aristaeus. Aristaeiis subsequently 
went to Thebes in Boeotia ; but alter the unfortu- 
nate death of his son ^Actaeon, he left Thebes and 
visited almost all the Greek colonies on the coasts 
of the Mediterraneun. Finally he went to Thrace, 
and after dw’elling for some time near mount llae- 
mns, where he founded the town of Aristaeon, he 
disappeared. Aristaeus is one of the most benefi- 
cent divinities in ancient mythology : he was wor- 
shipped us the protector of flocks and sheplierds, of 
vine and oUnc plantations ; he taught men to keep* 
bees, and averted from the fields the burning heat 
of the sun and other causes of destruction. 

Aristagbras (’Apto'Ta7dpas), of Miletus, brother- 
in-law of llistuieus, was left by the latter during 
his stay at the Persian court, in charge of the go- 
vernment of Miletus. Having failed in an attempt 
upon Naxos (b. c. 501), whicli he had promised to 
subdue for tlie Persians, and fearing tlie coiiso- 
queiiecs of his failure, he induced the Ionian cities 
to revolt from Peisia. He applied for assistance to 
the Spartans and Athenians : the former refused, 
but tile latter sent him 20 ships and some troops. 
In 499 bis army captured and burnt Sardis, huL 
was finally’ chased back to the coast. The .-Ulie- 
iiians now departed ; the Bersians conquered most 
of the Ionian cities ; and Aristagoras in despair 
fled to Thrace where ho was slain by the Edo- 
nians in 497. 

Aristander {^AplarravZpos), the most celebrated 
soothsayer of Alexander the Great, wrote a work 
on prodigies. 

Aristarchus ('Apiffrapxos). 1. An Athenian, 
one of the leaders in* the revolution of the Four 
Hundred,” B.C. 411. He was afterwards put to 
death by the Atlienians, not later than 406. — 2 
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A Lacedaemonian, succeeded Cleander as harmost 
of Byzantium in 400, and in various ways iljfs 
treated the Cyrean Greeks, who had recently re- 
turned from Asia. — 3. Of Tegba, a tragic poet 
at Athens, contemporary with Euripides, flourished 
about B.C. 454, and wrote 70 tragedies. — 4. Of 
Samos, an eminent mathematician and astronomer 
at Alexandria, flourished between B. c. *280 and 264, 
He employed himself in the determination of some 
of the most important elements of astronomy ; but 
none of his works remain, except a treatise on the 
magnitudes and distances of the sun and moon 
( T€pl fieytduv Ka\ iiiroa'r'tjfjLAToovrjKlov Hal <r€\i}V‘ns). 
Edited by Wallis, Oxon, 1688, and reprinted in 
vol. iii. of his works. There is a French trans- 
lation, and an edition of the text, Pa^is, 1810. — 5. 
Of Samotiiracb, the celebrated grammarian, flou- 
rished B. c. 156. He was educated in the‘uchool of 
Aristophanes of Byzantium, at Alexandria, where 
he himself founded a grammatical and critical 
school. At an advanced age he left Alexandria, 
and went to Cyprus, where he is said to have died 
at the age of 72, of voluntary starvation, because 
he was suffering, -from incurable dropsy. Aristar- 
chus was the greatest critic of antiquity. His 
labours were chiefly devoted to the Greek poets, 
but more especially to the Homeric poems, of which 
he published a recension, which has b^eh the basis 
of the text from his time to the present d.ay. The 
great object of his critical labours was to restore 
the genuine text of the Homeric poems, and to 
clear it of all later interpolations and corruptions. 
He marked those verses which he thought spurious 
with an obelos, and those which he considered as 
particularly beautiful with an asterisk. He divided 
the Iliad and Odyssey into 24 books each. He 
did not confine himself to a recension of the text, 
but also explained and interpreted the poems: he 
opposed the allegorical interpretation which was 
then beginning to find favour, and which at a later 
time became very general. His grammatical prin- 
ciples were attacked by many of his contemporaries: 
the most eminent of his opponents was Cuatks of 
Mallus. 

AristSas (*Api<rT€as\ of Proconnesus, an epic 
•poet of whose life wc have only fabulous accounts, 
llis date is quite uncertain: some place him in the 
time of Croesus and Cynis ; but other traditions 
make him earlier than Homer, or a contemporary 
and teacher of Homer. The ancient writers re- 
present him as a magician, who rose after his 
death, and whose soul could leave and re-enter its 
body according to its pleasure. He was connected 
with the worship of Apollo, which he was said to 
have introduced at Metapontum. He is said to 
have travelled through the countries N. and E. of 
the Euxine, and to have visited the Issedones, 
Arimaspae, Ciramerii, Hyperborei, and other my- 
thical nations, and after his return to have written 
an epic poem in 3 books, called The A rismaspea 
(rk ‘Apifniarireia). TWs work is frequently men- 
tioned by the ancients, but it is impossible to say 
who was the real author of it. 

AristSas or Aristaeus, an officer of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus (b. c. *285 — ’247), the reputed author 
of a Greek work, giving an account of the manner 
in which the translation of the Septuagint was 
executed, but which is generally admitted by the 
best critics to be spurious. Printed at Oxford, 
16.92, 8vo. 

4n»tlde8 (^ApiffTflSrjs), 1. An Athenian, son of 
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Lysimachus, sumamed the “ Just,” was of an an- 
cient and noble family. He was the political disciple 
of Clisthenes, and partly on that account, partly from 
personal character, opposed from the first to The- 
mistocles. Aristides fought as the commander of his 
tribe at the battle of Marathon, a c. 490 ; and next 
year, 489, he was archon. In 483 or 482 he suffered 
ostracism, probably in consequence of the triumph 
of the maritime and democratic policy of his rival. 
He was still in exile in 480 at the battle of Salamis, 
where he did good service by dislodging the enemy, 
with a band raised and armed by himself, from the 
islet of Psyttaleia. He was recalled from banish- 
ment after the battle, was appointed general in the 
following year (479), and commanded the Athe- 
nians at the battle of Plataea. In 477, when the 
allies had become disgusted with the conduct of 
Pausanias and the Spartans, he and his colleague 
Ciinon had the glory of obtaining for Athens the 
command of the maritime confederacy: and to 
Aristides was by general consent entrusted the 
task of drawing up its laws and fixing its assess- 
ments. This first tribute (<pdpos) of 460 talents, 
paid into a common treasury at Delos, bore his 
name, and was regarded by the allies in after 
times, as marking their Saturnian age. This is 
his last recorded act. He died after 4/1, the year 
of the ostracism of Themistocles, and very likely 
in 468. He died so poor that he did not leave 
enough to pay for his funeml : his daughters were 
portioned by the state, and his son Lysimachus 
received a grant of land and of money. — 2. The 
author of a work entitled Mi/esiaca, which was 
probably a romance, having Miletus for its scene. 
It was written in prose, and was of a licentious 
chanicter. It was translated into Hitiii by L. 
Cornelius Siseniin, a contemporary of Sulla, and 
it seems to have become popular with the Homans. 
Aristides is reckoned as the inventor of the Greek 
romance, and the title of his work gave rise to the 
term Milesian^ as applied to works of fiction. His 
age and country are unknown, but the title of his 
work is thought to favour the conjecture that he was 
a native of Miletus. — 3, Of Theurs, a celebrated 
Greek gainter, flourished about b. c. 360 — 330. The 
point in which he most excelled was in depicting the 
feelings, expressions, and passions which may be ob- 
served in common life. His pictures were so much 
valued that long after his death Attains, king of Per- 
gamus, offered 600,000 sesterces for one of them.— 
4. P. Aelius Aristides, sumamed Thkodokhs, a 
celebrated Greek rhetorician, was born at Adriani 
in Mysia, in a. d. 117. lie studied un4er Ilerodes 
Atticiis at Athens, and subsetiuently travelled 
through Egypt, Greece, and Italy. The fame of 
Iris talents and acquirements was so great that 
monuments were erected to his honour in several 
towns which he had honoured with his presence. 
Shortly before his return he was attacked by an 
illness which lasted for 1 3 years, but this did not 
prevent him from prosecuting his studies. lie subse- 
quently settled at Smyrna, and when this city was 
nearly destroyed by an earthquake m 178, he used 
his influence with the emperor M. Aurelius to in- 
duce him to assist in rebuilding the town. The 
Smyrnfieans showed their gratitude to Aristides 
by ottering him various honours and distinctions, 
most of which he refused: he accepted only tlm 
office of priest of Asclepius, which he held until 
his death, about A. D. 180. The works of Aristides 
which have come down to us, are 55 orations and 
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declamations, and 2 treatises on rhetorical sub- 
jects of little value. His orations are much supe- 
rior to those of the rhetoricians of his time. His 
admirers compared him to Demosthenes, and even 
Aristides did not think himself much inferior. 
This vanity and self-sufficiency made him enemies 
and opponents ; but the number of liis admirers 
was far greater, and several learned grammarians 
wrote commentaries on his orations, some of which 
are extant. The best edition of Aristides is by 
W. Dindorf, Lips. 1829. —6. Quintilianus Aris- 
tides, the author of a treatise in 3 books on 
imisic, probably lived in the 1st century after 
Christ. His work is perhaps the most valuable of 
all the ancient musical treatises: it is printed in 
the collection of Meibomius entitled Antiquae Afu- 
sicae Auctores Sepiem^ Amst. 1652. 

Aristlon Afn(rrloiv\ a philosopher either of the 
Epicurean or Perijwitetic school, made himself t}'- 
raut of Athens through tlie iiiduence of Mithridates. 
He hold out against Sulla in B. c. 87 ; and when 
the cit}'' was taken by storm, he was put to death 
by Sulla’s orders. 

Aristippus ApiffTiviros). 1. Son of A ri tildes, 
born at Cyrene, and founder of the, Cyretiaic school 
of Philosophy, flourished about b. c. 370. The fame 
of Socrates brought him to Athens, and he remainei 
with the latter almost up to the time of his execu- 
tion, li. c. 399. Though a disciple of Socrates, he 
wandered both in principle and practice very far 
from the teaching and exiuuple of his great master. 
He was luxurious in his mode of living: he in- 
dulged in sensual gratifications and the society of 
the notorious Lais ; and he took money for his 
teaching (being the first of the disciples of Socrates 
who did so). He passed part of his life at the 
court of Dionysius, tyrant of Syracuse ; but he 
appears at last to have returned to Cyrene, and 
there to have spent his old age. The anecdotes 
which are told of him, however, do not give us the 
notion of a person wlio wjis the mere slave of his 
passions, but rather of one who took a pride in ex- 
tracting enjoyment from all circumstances of every 
kind, and in controlling adversity and prosperity 
alike. They illustnite and confirm the two state- 
ments 6f Horace i. 1. 18), that to observe the 
precepts of Aristippus is mihi res, non me rebus 
suhjunpere, and (i. 17. 23) that, omnis Aristip- 
pum decuit color et status ct res. Thus when 
reproached for his love of bodily indulgences, he 
answered, that there was no shame in enjoying 
them, but that it would be disgraceful if he could 
not at any time give them up. To Xenophon and 
Plato he was very obnoxious, as we see from the 
AtemorahUia (ii. 1.) where he maintains an* odious 
discussion against Socrates in defence of voluptuous 
enjoyment, and from the Phacdo, where his ab- 
sence at the death of Socrates, though he was only 
&t Aegina, 200 stadia from Athens, is doubtless 
mentioned as a reproach. He imparted his doc- 
trine to his daughter Arete, by whom it was com- 
municated to her son, the younger Aristippus. — • 
2. Two tyrants of Argos, in the time of Aiitigonus 
Gonatas. See Aristomachus, Nos. 3 and 4. 

Aristo, T., a distinguished lloman jurist, lived 
under the emperor Trajan, and was a friend of the 
Younger Pliny. His works are occasionally men- 
tioned in the Digest, but there is no direct extract 
from any of 'them in that compilation. He wrote 
notes on the Lihri Posteriorum of Labeo, on 
Cassius, whose pupil he bad been, and on Sabinut. 
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Aristo. [Ariston.] 

AristobtUus (’ ApKTToSowXos), princes of Judaea. 

1. Eldest son of Joannes Hyreanus, assumed the 
title of king of Judaea, on the death of his father 
in B.C. 107. He put to death his brother Anti- 
gonus, in order to secure his power, but died in 
the following year, 106. •>■2. Younger son of 
Alexander Jannaeus and Alexandra. After the 
death of his mother in b. c. 70, there was a civil 
war for some years between Aristobulus and his 
brother Hyreanus, for the possession of the crown. 
At length in b. c. 63, Aristobulus was deprived of 
the sovereignty by Pompey and carried away as a 
prisoner to Rome. In 57, he escaped from his 
confinement at Rome, with his son Antigonus, and, 
returning to .^daea, renewed the war ; but he was 
taken prisoner, and sent back to Rome by Gabinius. 
In 49, life was released by Julius Caesar, who sent 
him into Judaea, but he was poisoned on the way 
by some of Pompey’s party.— 3. Grandson of No. 

2, son of Alexander Jind brother of Herod’s wife 
Mariamne. He was made high-priest by Herod, 
when he was only 1 7 years old, but was afterwards 
drowned at Jericho, by order' ofiHerod, B. c. 35, 
— 4. Son of Herod the Great by Mariamne, was 
put to death in b. c. 6, with his brother Alexander, 
by order their father, whose suspicions had been 
excited agaifist them by their brother Antipater. 
—5. Surnamed “ the Younger,” son of Aristobulus 
and Berenice, and grandson of Herod the Great. 
He was educated at Rome with liis two brothers, 
Agrippa I. and Herod the future king of Chalcis. 
He died, as he had lived, in a private station.— 
6 . Son of Herod king of Chalcis, grandson of No. 
4, and great-grandson of Herod the Great. In a. u, 
55, Nero made him king of Armenia Minor, and 
in 61 added to his dominions some portion of the 
Greater Armenia which had been given to Tigranes. 
He joined the Romans in tlie war against Au- 
tiochus, king of Cuminagene, in 73. 

AristobtUus. 1. Of Cassandrea, served under 
Alexander the Great in Asia, and wrote a history 
of Alexander, which was one of the chief sources 
used by Arrian in the composition of his work.- 
2. An Alexandrine Jew, and a Peripatetic philor 
sopher, lived b. c. 170, under Ptolemy VI. Philo- 
metor. He is said to have been the author of 
commcntiiries upon the books of Moses, the object 
of which was to prove that the Greek philosophy 
was taken from the books of Moses ; but it is now 
admitted that this work was written by a later 
writer, whose object was to induce the Greeks to 
pay respect to the Jewish literature. 

AristSoles (’ApiffToxAijs). 1. Of Rhodes, a 
Greek grammarian and rhetorician, a contemporary 
of Strabo. — 2. Of Pergamus, a sophist and rhe- 
torician, and a pupil of Herodes Atticus, lived 
under Trajan and Hadrian.- 3. Of Messeiie, a 
Peripatetic philosopher, probably lived about the 
beginning of the 3rd century after Christ. He 
wrote a work on philosophy, some fragments of 
which are preserved by Eusebius.— 4. Sculptors. 
There were two sculptors of this name : Aristocles 
the elder, who is called both a Cydonian and a 
Sicyonian, probably because he was born at Cy- 
donia and practised his art in Sicyon ; and Aris- 
tocles the younger, of Sicyon, grandson of the 
former, son of Cleoetas, and brother of Canachus. 
These artists founded a school of sculpture at 
Sicyon, which secured an hereditary reputation, 
and of which we have the heads for 7 genera- 

o 
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tions, namely, Aristocles, Cleoetas, Arigtocles and 
Canachiis, Synnoon, Ptolichus, Sostratus, and Pan- 
tias. The elder Arigtocles probably lived about 
B. c. 600 — 568 ; the younger about 540 — 508. 

Arist?crS,tes A.pi<rTOKpdTris), 1. Last king 
of Arcadia, was llie leader of the Arcadians in 
the 2nd Alessenian war, when they assisted the 
Messenians {igainst the Spartans. Having been 
bribed by the Spartans, he betrayed the Messe- 
nians, and was in consequence stoned to death by 
the Arcadians, about b. c. 668, who now abolished 
the kingly office.— 2. An Athenian of wealth and 
influence, son of Scellias, was one of the Athenian 
generals at the battle of Arginusae, B. c. 406, and 
on his return to Athens was brought to trial and 
executed. ^ 

Aristddemus (^Apiffrd^riiJLos). 1.^ descendant 
of Hercules, son of Aristoinachus, and kither of 
Eurysthenes and Procles. According to some tra- 
ditions Aristodeinus was killed at Nanpactus by a 
flash of lightning, just as he was setting out on his 
expedition into Peloponnesus ; but a Lacedaemo- 
nian tradition related, that Aristodenius himself 
came to Sparta, ^vas the first king of his race, and 
died a natural death.— 2. A Messeiiian, one of 
the chief heroes in the first Messenian war. As 
the Delphic oracle had declared that the’ preser- 
vation of the Messenian state denia/id^d that a 
maiden of the house of the Aepytids should l)e 
sacrificed, Aristodeinus offered his own daughter. 
In order to save her life, her lover declared that 
she was with child by him, but Aristodeinus, en- 
raged at this assertion, murdered his dytughter and 
opened her body to refute the cnhminy. Aristo- 
deinus was afterwards elected king in place of 
Euphaes, who had fallen in battle against the 
Spartans. He continued the war against the Spar- 
tans, till at length, finding further resistance hope- 
less, he put an end to his life on the tomb of his 
daughter, about B. c. 723. — 3. Tyrant of Cumae in 
Canipania,at wliose courtTarquiniiis Superbus died, 
B.C. 496. — 4. One of the 300 Spartans at Ther- 
mopylae (b. c, 480), was not present at the battle 
in wiiich liis comrades fell, cither in con.seqiience of 
sickness, or because he had been sent on an errand 
from the camp. The Spartans punished him with 
Atimia, or civil degradation. Stung with this 
treatment he met his death at Plataea in the follow- 
ing year (479), after performing the wildest feats 
of valour. —5. A triagic actor of Athens in the 
time of Demosthenes, took <a prominent part in the 
political affairs of his time, and advocated peace 
with Macedfmia. He was employed by the Athe- 
nians in their negotiations with Philip, with whom 
he was a great favourite.— 6. Of Alilctus, a friend 
and flatterer of Antigonus, king of Asia, who sent 
him into Greece in n. c. 315, in order to promote 
his interests there. —7. There were many literary 
persons of this name referred to by the ancient 
grammarians, whom it is difficult to distinguish 
from one another. Two were natives of Nysa in 
Caria, both grammarians, one a teacher of Pompey, 
and the other of Strabo. There was also an Aris- 
todemus of Elis, and another of Thebes, who are 
quoted as writers. 

Aristoglton {^Apurroythtav). L The conspi- 
rator against the sons of Pisistratus. See Har- 
ifODius.— 2. An Athenian orator and adversary 
of Demosthenes, Hyperides, and Dinarchus. He 
was often accused by Demosthenes and others, and 
defended himself in a number of orations which 
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are lost Among the extant speeches of Demo* 
stbencs there are 2 against Aristogiton, and among 
those of Dinarchus there is one. 

Aristdmache (’Ap«rTOjuc£x>7), daughter ofHip- 
parinus of Syracuse, sister of Dion, and wife of the 
elder Dionysius, who married her and Doria of 
Locri on the same day. She afterwards perished 
with her daughtey Aretk. 

AristSmSohUB (’Api(rTdp.axos). 1. SonofTalaus 
and brother of Adrastus. — 2. Son of Cleodemiis 
t»r Clcodaeus, grandson of Hyllus, great-grandson 
of Hercules, and father of Temeniis, Cresphontes, 
and Aristodenius. He fell in battle when he in- 
vaded Peloponnesus ; but his three sons were more 
successful and conquered Peloponnesus.— 3. Ty- 
rant of Argos, under the patronage of Antigonus 
Gonatas, was assassinated, and succeeded by Aris- 
tippus II.— 4. Tyrant of Argos, succeeded Aris- 
tippus II. : he resigned his power upon the death 
of Demetrius in b. c. 229, and induced Argos to 
join the Achaean league. He afterwards deserted 
the Achaeans, and again assumed the tyranny of 
Argos : but the city having been Biken by Anti- 
gen iis Doson, Aristoniachus fell into the hands of 
the Acliaeans, and was by them p\it to death. 

Aristomenes CApiarofievris). 1. The Messe- 
iVan, the hero of the 2nd war with Sparta, belongs 
more to legend than to history. He was a native 
of Andani.'i, and was sprung from the ro 3 ’al line of 
Aepytus. Tired of » the yoke of Sparta, he began 
the war in, B. c. 685, 39 years after the end of 
the 1st war. Soon after its commencement he so 
distinguished himself by his valour, that he was 
offered the throne, but refused it, and received the 
office of supreme commander. After the defeat of 
the Messenians in the 3rd year of the war, through 
the treachery of Aristocrates, the Arcadian leader, 
Aristomenes ndreated to the mountain fortress of 
Ira, and there maintained the war for 11 yccars, 
constantlj'- ravaging the land of Laconia. In 
one of his incursions, however, the Spartans 
overpowered him with superior luimbcrs, and car- 
rving him with 50 of his comrades to Sparta, 
cast them into the pit (/cedSay) where condemned 
criminals were thrown. The rest perished ; not 
so Aristomenes, the favourite of the gods ; for 
legends told how an eagle, bore him up on its wings 
as he fell, and a fox guided him on the 3rd day 
from the cavern. But having incurred the anger 
of the Twin Brothers, his coiintr}" was destined to 
ruin. The city of Tra, which he had so long suc- 
cessfully defended, fell into the hands of the Spar- 
tans ; Aristomenes, after performing prodigies of 
valour, was obliged to leave his country, which 
was again compelled to submit to the Spartans, B. c. 
668. He afterwards settled at lalysus in Rhodes, 
where he died. Damagetns, king of lalysus, had 
been enjoined by the Delphic oracle to marry the 
daughter of the best of tlie Greeks,” and he there- 
fore took to wife the daughter of Aristomenes, who 
accompanied him to Rhodes. The Rhodians ho- 
noured Aristomenes as a hero, and from him were 
descended the illustrious family of the Diagoridae. 
— 2. An Acamanian, who governed Egypt with 
justice and wisdom during the minority of Ptolemy 
V. Epiphanes, but was put to death by Ptolemy in 
192.-3. A comic poet of Athens, flourished dur- 
ing the Peloponnesian war. 

Ariston {*Apiaray). L Of Chios, a Stoic phi- 
losopher, and a disciple of Zeno, flourished about 
D.c. 260. Though he professed himself a Stoic, 
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ret he differed from Zsno in several points, and 
became the founder of a small school, lie is said 
to have died of a coup <ic soldi. ■— 2. A Peripatetic 
philosopher of Julis in the island of Ceos, succeeded 
Lycon as head of the Peripatetic school, ?ibout b. c. 
230. He wrote several philosophical works which 
arelost. — 3. Of Alexandria, a Peripatetic philo- 
sopher and a contemporary of Strabo, wrote a work 
on the Nile. 

Aristonautae CApiaTovavTai)^ a town in Achaia, 
the harbour of Pallene. 

Aristonicus (*Api<rT6yiKos). 1. A natural son 
of Eumenes II. of Perpamus. UpoTj the death of 
bis brother Attains III., B,c. 133, who left his 
kingdom to the Homans, Aristonicus laid claim to 
the crown. At first he met with considerable suc- 
cess. He defeated in 131 the consul P. Licinius 
Crassus ; but in 1 30 he was defeated and taken pri- 
soner' by M. Perperna, was carried to Rome by 
M\ Aquillius in 129, .and was there put to death. 
— 2. An Alexandrine grammiuriari, a contemporary 
of Strabo, and the author of several works, most of 
which related to the Homeric poems. 

Aristdn^us (’ApnrTwi/uuos), a comic poet and 
contemporary of Aristophanes and Amipsias. 

AristSph&nes {''Api(TT 0 <pdvr)s). 1. The celebrated 
comic poet, was born about n. c. 444 and probably 
at Athens. His father Philippus bad possessions in 
Aegina, and m:iy originally Imve come from that 
island, whence aquestion arose wliethcr Aristophanes 
was a genuine Athenian citizen : his enemy Cleon 
brought ag.ainst him more than one accusiition to 
deprive him of his civic rights 7 po(pat), but 

without success. He laid three sons, Philippus, 
Araros, and Nicostratus, but of his private history 
we know nothing. He prqbJ'hly died .about B. c. 
330. The comedies of Aristophanes .are of the 
highest historical interest, containing as they do an 
admir.able series of c.aricaturcs on the leading men 
of the day, and a contemporary commentary on the 
evils existing at Athens. Indeed, the caricature is 
the only feature in modern social life which at all 
resembles them. Aristophanes was a bold and 
often a wise patriot. He had the strongest affection 
for Athens, .and longed to see her restored to the 
state in which she was flourishing in the previous 
generation, and almost in his own ctiildhood, before 
Perick's became the head of the government, and 
when the ago of Miltiades and Aristides had but 
just passed away. The first great evil of his own 
time .ag.'iinst which he inveighs, is the Peloponne- 
sian war, which he rogjirds as the work of Pericles. 
To this fatal w.ar, among a host of evils, he ascribes 
the influence of dem.agogues like Cleon at Athens. 
Another great object of his indignation was the re 
cently adopted system of education which had been 
introduced by the Sophists, acting on the specula- 
tive and inquiring turn given to the Athenian 
mind by the Ionian and Jfleatic philosophers, and 
the extraordin.ary intellectual development of the 
age following the Persian war. The new theories 
introduced by the Sophists thre.atened to overthrow 
the foundations of morality, by making persuasion 
and not truth the object of man in his intercourse 
with his fellows, and to substitute a universal 
scepticism for the religious creed of the people. 
The worst effects of such a system were seen in 
Alcibiades, who combined all the elements which 
Aristophanes most disliked, heading the war party 
in politics, and protecting the sophistical school in 
philosophy and also in literature. Of this latter 
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school — the literary and poetical Sophists — Euri- 
pides was the chief, whose works are full of that 
fitT€upo(TO(pia which contrasts so offensively with 
the moral dignity of Aeschylus and Sophocles, and 
for which Aristoph.anos introduces him as soaring 
in the air to write his tnagedies. Another feature 
of the times was the excessive love for litignlioii at 
Athens, the consequent importance of the dicasts, 
and disgraceful abuse of their power ; all of which 
enormities are made by Aristophanes objects of 
continual attack. But though he saw wluit were 
the evils of his time, he h.ad not wisdom to find a 
remedy for them, except the hopeless and unde- 
sirable one of a movement backwards ; and there- 
fore, though we allow him to have been honest and 
bold, we nius^deny him the epithet of great. The 
following is a list of his extant comedies, with the 
year in'^'hich they were performed: — 42.5. Achar- 
fiians. Produced in the n.ame of Callistratus. First 
prize. — 424. Tinr6?y, Knights or Horsemen. The 
first play produced in the name of Aristophanes 
hintself. First prize; second Cratinus. — 423. 
Clouds. First prize, Cratinus ; second, Amipsias. 
— 4*22. Second prize, -»■ Clouds (second 

edition), failed in obtaining a prize, yoine writers 
place this b. c. 411, and tlie, whole subject is very 
uncertain^ — 419. /Vacc. Second prize; Eupolis 
first. — Birds. Second prize ; Amipsias, first ; 
Phrynichus, third. — 411. Lysistrula. — Thesmo- 
phorimzusae. During the Oligarchy. — 403. First 
Blutus. — 405. Props. First prize; Phrynichus, 
second ; Plato, third. Death of Sophocles. — 392. 
Pcclesiazufie. — 333. Second edition of the Flulus. 
• — The last two comedies of Aristophanes were tlie 
Aeolosieon and Cocalus^ produced about B, c. 387 
(date of the peace of Antalcidas) by Araros, one of 
his sons. — Suidas tells us, that Aristophanes was 
the author, in all, of .54 plays. As a poet Aristo- 
phanes possessed merits of the highest order. His 
works contain snatches of lyric poetry which are 
quite noble, and some of his chorusses, particularly 
one in the Knights, in which the horses are repre- 
sented as rowing triremes in an expedition against 
Corinth, are written with a spirit and humour un- 
rivalled in Greek, and are not very dissimilar to 
English ballads. He was a complete master of the 
Attic dialect, and in his hands the perfection of 
that glorious language is wonderfully shown. No 
flights are too bold for the range of his fancy: 
animals of every kind are pressed into his service ; 
frogs chaunt chorusses, a dog is tried for stealing 
a cheese, and an iambic verse is composed of the 
grunts of a pig. — Editions. The best of the col- 
lective plays are by Invernizzi, completed by 
Beck and Dindorf, 13 vols. Lips. 1794 — 182(), 
and by Bekker, 5 vols. 3vo., London, 1829.— 
2. Of Byzantium, son of Apelles, and one of the 
most eminent Greek grammarians at Alexandria. 
He was a pupil of Zenodotus and Eratosthenes, 
and teacher of the celebrated Aristarchus. He 
lived about b. c. 264, in the reign of Ptolemy II. 
and Ptolemy 1 1 1., and had the supreme manage- 
ment of the library at Alexandria. Aristophanes 
was the first who introduced the use of accents in 
the Greek language. He devoted himselt chiefly 
to the criticism and interpretation of the Greek 
poets, and njore especially of Homer, of whose 
works he madeanewand critical edition (Si^p^waiy), 
The philosophers Plato and Aristotle likewise en- 
gaged his attention, and of the former, as of several 
of the poets, he made new and critical editions. 
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All we possess of his numerous works consists of 
fragments scattered through the Scholia on the 
poets, some argumenta to the plays of the tragic 
poets and of Aristophanes, and a part of hisAe^eiS, 
which is printed in Boissonade’s edition of He- 
rodian’s Pariilkmes^ London, 1819, pp. 283 — 289. 

Aristdphon {^fipi<TT6<pwv). 1 . Of the dehius of 
Azenia in Attica, one ot‘ the most distinguished 
Athenian orators about the close of the Peloponne- 
sian war. The number of laws which he proposed 
may be inferred from his own statement, as preserved 
by Aeschines, that he was accused 75 times of 
having made illi'gal proposals, but that he had al- 
ways come off victorious. In b. <j. 354 he accused 
Iphicrates and Timotheus, and in the same year 
he came forward in the assembly to ^(^feiul the law 
of Leptines against Demosthenes. The hitter 
treats him with great respect, and rcck#n8 him 
among the most eloquent orators. — 2. Of the dc- 
inus of Colyttus, a contemporary of Demosthenes, 
and an orator of great distinction and influence. 
It was this Aristophon whom Aeschines served as 
fi clerk, and in whose service lie was trained for 
his public careepw [AeschinBvS.J — 3. A comic 
poet of the middle comedy. — 4. A painter of 
some distinction, son and pupil of Aglaophon, and 
brother of PolygnoUis. ^ 

AristStSles (^’Apio-TOTeXrjs), the ph ildsopher, was 
born atStagira, a town in Chalcidice in Macedonia, 
B. 384. His fathc^r, Nicnmachus, was physician 
in ordinary to Amyntas II., king of Macedonia, 
and the author of several treatises on subjects 
connected with natural science : hjs mother, 
Phaestis (or Phaestias), was descended from a»1 
Chalcidian fainih'. The studies and occupation of 
his father account for the early inclination ma- 
nifested by Aristotle for the investigation of nature, 
an inclination which is perceived throughout his 
whole life. He lost his father befoie he had at- 
tiuned Ills I7tb year, and he was entrusted to the 
guardianship of one Proxenus of Atarneus in My- 
sia, who was settled in Stagira. In 3G7, he went to 
Athens to pursue his studies, and there became a 
pupil of Plato upon the return of the latter from 
ISicily about 3()5. Plato soon distinguished him 
above all his other disciples. He named him the 
“ intellect of his school,” and his house, the house 
of the “reader.” Aristotle lived at Athens for 20 
years, till 347. During the whole of this period 
the good understanding which subsisted between 
teacher and scholar continued, with some trifling 
exceptions, imdisturbed ; for the stories of the dis- 
respect and ingratitude of the latter towards the 
former arc nothing but calumnies invented by his 
enemies. During the last 10 years of his first re- 
sidence at Athens, Aristotle gave instruction in 
rhetoric, and -distinguished himself by his opposition 
to Isocrates. It was at this time that he published 
his first rhetorical writings. Upon the death of Plato 
(347) Aristotle left Athens, perhaps he was of- 
fended by Plato having appointed Speusippus as 
his successor in the Academy. He first repaired 
to his friend Hermias at Atarneus, where he mar- 
ried Pythias, the adoptive daughter of the prince. 
On the death of Hermias, who was killed by the 
Persians (344), Aristotle flod from Atarneus to 
Mytilene. Two years afterwards (342) he ac- 
cepted an invitation from Philip of Macedonia, to 
undertake the instruction of his son Alexander, 
then 13 years of age. Here Aristotle was treated 
with the most marked respect. His native city, 
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Stagira, which had been destroyed by Philip, was 
rebuilt at his request, and Philip caused a gymna- 
sium (called Nymphaeum) ,to he built there in a 
pleasant grove expressly for Aristotle and his 
pupils. Several of the youths of the Macedonian 
nobles were educated by Aristotle along with 
Alexander. Aristotle spent 7 years in Macedonia ; 
but Alexander enjoyed his instruction without in- 
terruption for only 4. Still with such a pupil 
even this short period was sufficient for a teacher 
like Aristotle to fulfil the highest purposes of 
education, and to create in his pupil that sense of 
the noble and great, which distinguishes Alexander 
from all those conquerors who have only swept like 
a hurricane through the world. On Alexander’s 
accession to the throne in 33.5, Aristotle returned 
to Athens. Here he found his friend Xenocra- 
tes president of the Academy. He himself had 
the L 3 ’ceuiii, a gj'ninasiiim sacred to Apollo Lj'- 
ccus, assigned to him h}’’ the state. Ho soon 
assembled round him a large number of dis- 
tinguished scholars, to whom he delivered lectures 
on philosophy in the shad}' walks (irtpiiraToi) 
which surrounded the Lyceum, while walking up 
and down (ireptTraTuJv), and nut sitting, which was 
the geneml practice of the philosophers. From one 
Gf other of these circumstances the name 1 Peripate- 
tic is derived, which was afterwards given to his 
school. He gave two different courses of lectures 
ever}’- day. Those #iich he delivered in the morn- 
ing ((u6iv69 TTfpiiraTos) to a niirrowcr circle of 
chosen (esoteric) hearers, and which were called 
acroamatic or acroati(\ embraced subjects connected 
with the more abstruse philosophy (theology), 
physics, and dialectics. Those which he delivered 
in the afternoon mpirraros) and intended 

for a more promiscuous circle (which accordingly 
he called cjeoteric), extended to rhetoric, sophistics, 
and politics. He appears to have taught not so 
much -in tlie way of conversat'vou, as in regular 
lectures. His school soon became the most ccle- 
hratod at Athens, and he continued to preside over 
it for 13 years (335 — 323). During this time he 
also composed the greater part of his works. In 
these labours he was assisted by the truly kingl}' 
liberality of his former pupil, who not onl}' pre- 
sented him with 800 talents, but also caused large 
collections of natural curiosities to he made for him, 
to which posterity is indebted for one of his most 
excellent works, the History of Animals. Mean- 
while various causes contributed to tlirow a cloud 
over the hitter years of the philosopher’s life. In 
the first place, he felt deeply the death of his wife 
Pythias, who left behind her a daughter of the 
same name : he lived subsequently with a friend 
of his wife’s, the slave* Herpyllis, who bore him a 
son, Nicomachiis. But a source of still greater 
grief was an interniptiou of the friendly relation in 
which he had hitherto stood to his royal pupil. 
This was occasioned by the conduct of Calms- 
THKNKS, the nephew and pupil of Aristotle, who 
had vehemently and injudiciously opposed the 
changes in the conduct and policy of Alexander. 
Still Alexander refrained from any expression of 
hostility towards his former instructor, although 
their former cordial connection no longer subsisted 
undisturbed. The story that Aristotle had a share 
in poisoning the king, is a fabrication of a later 
age ; and moreover it is certain that Alexander 
died a natural death. After the death of Alex- 
ander (323) Aristotle was looked upon with suspi- 
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cion at Athens as a friend of Macedonia ; but as 
it was not easy to bring any political .accusation 
against him, he was accused of impiety 
by the hierophant Eurj’^medon. He withdrew 
from Athens before his trial, and escaped in the 
beginning of 322 to Chalcis in Kuboea, where he 
died in the course of the same year, in the 6’3rd 
year of his age, of a chronic disease of the stomach. 
His body was transported to his native city Sta- 
gira, and his memory was honoured there, like that 
of a hero, by yearly festivals. He bequeathed to 
Theophrastus his well-stored library and the ori- 
ginals of his writings. In person Aristotle was 
short and of slender make, witli small eyes, and a 
lisp in his pronunciation, using L for /?, and with 
a sort of sarcastic expression in his countenance. 
He exhibited remarkable attention to external a|>- 
pearance, and bestowed much care cm his dress 
and person. He is described as having been of 
weak health, which, considering the astonishing 
extent of his studies, shows all the more the energy 
of his mind. — The numerous works of Aristotle 
may be divided into the following classes according 
to the subjects of which they treat : we only men- 
tion the most important in each class. I. Dia. 
LECTios AND LoGic. — The extant logical writings 
arc comprehended as a whole under the title Orya- 
non (^OpyavQv^ i. e. instrument of science). They 
arc occupied with the investigation of the method 
by which man arrives at knowledge. An insight 
into the nature and formation of conclusions and of 
proof by means of conclusions, is the common aim 
and centre ’of all the separate G works composing 
the Organon: these separate works are, 1. Karrj- 
yopiai^ Praedicamenta^ in which Aristotle treats of 
the ( 1 0) comprehensive generic ideas, under which 
all the attributes of things may bo subordinated as 
species. 2. ITfgl kpfxi\piciaSy J)e Jnterpretationc^ 
concerning the expression of thought by means of 
speech. 3, 4. ‘AvaAuTiaa trpdTepa and uarepa. 
Analytical each in 2 ’nooks, on the theory ot con- 
clusions, so called from the resolution of the con- 
clusion into its fundamental component parts, 5. 
TuiriKa, J)e Locis^ in 8 books, of the general points 
of view (rdTrot), from which conclusions may be 
drawn, C. Ilf pi iTo<l>i(rTiK&p ^eiicerning 

the fallacies which only apparently prove some- 
thing. The best edition of the Oryanon is by 
Waitz, Lips. HM4. — II. Theoretical Philo- 
sophy, consisting of A fctaphysics. Mathematics, and. 
J*hf/sicSj on all of which Aristotle wrote works. 1 , 
The Mctaphysics,m 1 4 bogks ( twi/ ptra rd (pvaina) 
originally consisted of distinct treatises, indepeiidciv 
of one .another, and were put together as one work 
after Aristotle’s death. The title also is of lat 
origin, and was given to the work from its being 
placed afler (jUCTd) the Physics (rd iputriKd). Th 
best edition is by Hrandis, llerol. 182.3. — 2. In 
Mathematics we have 2 treatises by Aristotle; (1. 
Ilepl ardnuv ypapfiuv, i. c. concerning indivisible 
lines ; 2. Mrixo-vinh irpo€\rifiara, Mech<anical Pro- 
blems. — 3. In Physics, we have, — (I). Physics 
{(pvaiK^ aKpoaarts, called also by others irtpi apx^y). 
in 8 books. In these Aristotle develops the general 
principles of natural science. (Cosmology.) (2.) 
Concerning the Heaven (irepl obpavov), in 4 books. 
(3.) On Production and Destru<;tion {v^pl y(v4afa' 
Kal <l>dopas, de Generaiione et Corruptione\ in 2 
books, develop the general laws of production an* 
destruction. (^4.) On Meteorology (iu.fTfu'po\oytKd, 
de Meteoris), in 4 books. (5.) On the Universe {ntpl 
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ic6a-/j.ov, de Afttndo), a letter to Alexander, treats 
he subject of the last 2 works in a popular tone 
ind a rhetorical style altogether foreign to Aris- 
totle. The whole is probably a translation of a 
work with the same title by Appuleius. (G.) The 
History of Animals (nepl (duv iaropta), in 9 books, 
.reals of all the peculiarities of this division of the 
latnral kingdom, according to genera, clas-ses, and 
pecies ; especially giving all the characteristics of 
each animal according to its external and internal vi- 
al functions ; according to the manner of its copula- 
tion, its mode of life, and its character. The best 
‘dition is by Schneider, Lips. 1811. Theobserva- 
ions in this work are the triumph of ancient saga- 
ity, and have been confirmed by the results of the 
most recent hjwestigations. (Cuvier.) (7.) On the 
'•arts of Animals (trepl (oxav /nopiav), in 4 books, 
n whiclf Aristotle, after describing the phaenomena 
a each species, develops the causes of these phaeno- 
inena by means of the idea to bo formed of the 
•iiiq) 08 e which is manifested in the formation of the 
animal. (8.) On the Gcneratim of Animals (vrfpl 
'“weev yfPfffews), in 5 books, treats of the generation 
•f .animals and the org.an8 of gciitratinn. (9.) De 
fnecssu Animalium (rrfpl vopeias). (10.) 

Three books on the Soul (irepi 4'*^X’I5). Aristotle 
defines soul to he “ the internal formative prin- 
ciple of a body which may be perceived by the 
sense.s, and is capable of life.” lle.st edition by 
Trenieleiiburg, Jeiiae, J833. Several ufiatomical 
works of Aristotle have been lost. Ho was the first 
person who in any especial manner advocated ana- 
tomical in vsstigations, and showed the necessity of 
them for the study of the natural sciences. He fre- 
quently refers to investigations of his own on the sub- 
ject. — III. Phaotical PinLosoPHVor Politics. 
— All that falls within the sphere of practical philo- 
sophy is comprehended in three principal works : 
he the /Wf/fes, and the Occonomivs. 1. Tha 
Nicomacheun Ethics CHGixa NiKOjitdxeia), in 10 
books. Aristotle here begins with the highest and 
most universal end of life, for the individual as well 
as for the community in the stixte. This is hap- 
piness (cvdaipopia) ; and its conditions are, on the 
one hand, perfect virtue exhibiting itself in the 
actor, .and on the other hand, corresponding bodily 
advantages and favourable external circumstances. 
Virtue is the readiness to act constantly and con- 
sciously according to the laws of the rational mature 
of man (dp6bs \6yos). The nature of virtue shows 
itself in its appearing as the medium between two 
extremes. In .accordance with this, the several 
virtues are enumerated and characterized. Best 
editions by Zell, Heidelb. 1820; Corais, Paris, 
1822 ; Cardwell, Oxoii. 1828 ; Michelet, Berol. 
1828. — 2. 77/c Eudemean Ethics (’Htlixa EuS?)- 
pfia), in 7 books, of which only books i. ii.iii. and 
vii. are independent, while the remaining books iv. 
V. and vi. agree word for word with books v. vi. and 
vii. of the Nicomachean Ethics. This ethical work 
is perhaps a recension of Aristotle’s lectures, edited 
by Eudemus. — .'k M 67 aAa, in 2 books. — 4. 

Polities (rioAiT/xd), in 8 books. The Ethics con- 
duct us to the Politics. The connection between 
the two works is so close, that in the Ethics by the 
word {farepop reference is made by Aristotle to the 
Politics, .and in the latter by irptircpop to the 
Ethics. The Politics show how happiness is to be 
attained for the human commwnity in ike state ; for 
the object of the state is not merely the external 
preservation of life, but “ h.ap|)y life, as it is at* 
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tained by means of virtue ” (ap«T^, perfect deve- 
lopment of the whole man). Hence also ethics form 
the first and most general foundation of political 
life, because the state cannot attain its highest 
object, if morality does not prevail among its 
citizens. The house, the family, is the element of 
the state. According!/ Aristotle begins with the 
doctrine of domestic economy, then proceeds to a 
description of the different forms of government, 
after which he gives a delineation of the most ira 
portant Hellenic constitutions, and then investigates 
which of the constitutions is the best (the ideal of 
a state). The doctrine concerning education, as 
the most important condition of this best state, 
forms the conclusion. Best editions, by Schneider, 
Francof. ad Viadr. 1809 ; Corais, <^*aris, 18*21 ; 
Gottling, Jenae, 1824 ; Stahr, with a German 
translation, Lips. 1887 ; Barth(51(5my St. 'Hilaire, 
with a French translation, Paris. 1887. — 5. Occo' 
nomics {olKovofuKd)^ in 2 books, of which only the 
first is genuine. — IV. Works on Art, which 
have for their subject the exercise of the creative 
faculty, or Art. To these belong the Poetics and 
Rhetoric. 1. Tht Poetics (Uepl TroirjTiKrjs). Aris- 
totle penetrated deeper than any of the ancients 
into the essence of Hellenic art. He is the father 
of the aestheJies of poetry., as he is the (joir’pleter of 
Greek rhetoric as a science. The greatest part of 
the treatise contains a theory of Tragedy ; nothing 
else is treated of, with the exception of the <*pos ; 
comedy is merely alluded to. Best editions by 
Tyrwhitt, Oxon. 1794; Hermann, Lips. 1802; 
Grafenhan, Lips. 1821 ; Bokker, BePol. 1882 ; 
Hitter, Colon. 1889. — 2. The Rhetoric {r^x^'n h' 
ToptKi))^ in 8 books. Rhetoric, as a science, accord- 
ing to Aristotle, stands side by side with Dialectics. 
The only thing which makes a scientific treatment 
of rhetoric possible is the argumentation which 
awakens conviction : he tlicrefore directs his chief 
attention to the theory of oratorical argumentation. 
The second main division of fhe work treats of the 
production of that favourable disposition in the 
hearer, in consequence of Avhich the orator appe.ars 
to him to be worthy of credit. The third part 
treats of oratorical expression and arrangement. — 
According to a story current in antiquity Aristotle 
bequeathed his library and MSS. to Theophrastus, 
his successor in the Academy. On the death of 
Theophrastus, the libnaries and MSS. both of 
Aristotle and Theophrastus are said to have come 
into the hands of his relation and disciple, Ne- 
leus of Scepsis. This Neleus sold both libraries 
to Ptolemy II. king of Egypt, for the Alexan- 
drine library ; but he retained for himself, Jis an 
heiiloom, the original MSS. of the works of 
these two philosophers. The descendants of Ne- 
leus, who were subjects of the king of Pergamus, 
knew of no other way of securing them from the 
search of the Attali, who wished to rival the Pto- 
lemies in forming a large library, than concealing 
them in a cellar, where for a couple of centuries 
they were exposed to the ravages of damp and 
worms. It was not till the beginning of the cen- 
tury before the birth of Christ that a wealthy book- 
collector, the Atlienian Apellicon of Teos, traced 
out these valuable relics, bought them from the ig- 
norant heirs, and prepared from them a new edition 
of Aristotle’s works. After the capture of Athens, 
Sulla conveyed Apellicon’s library to Rome, B. c. 
84, [Apellicon.] From this story an error 
arose, which has bdlea handed down from the time | 
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of Strabo to the present day. It was concluded 
from this account, that neither Aristotle nor Theo- 
phrastus had published their writings, with the ex- 
ception of some exoteric works, which had no im- 
portant bearing on their .system ; and that it was 
not till 200 years later that they were brought to 
light by the above-mentioned Apellicon, and pub- 
lished to the philosophical world. That, however, 
was by no means the case. Aristotle indeed did 
not prepare a complete edition, as we call it, of his 
writings. Nay, it is certain that death overtook 
him before he could finish some of his works and 
put the finishing hand to others. Nevertheless it 
cannot be denied that Aristotle destined all bis 
works for publication, and published several in his 
life-time. This is indisputably certain with regard 
to the exoteric writings Those which had not 
been published by Aristotle himself, were given to 
the world by Theophrastus and his ddsciples in a 
complete form. — Editions. The best edition of 
the complete works of Aristotle is by Bekker, 
Berlin, 1831 — 1840, 4to. text, 2 vols., and a Latin 
translation in one volume. This edition has been 
reprinted at Oxford in 11 vols. 8vo. There is a 
stereotyped edition publislied by Tauchnitz, Leipzig, 
183*2, IGmo. in 16 vols., and another edition of the 
text by Weise, in one volume, Leipzig, 1848. 

Aristoxenus (‘Apurro^eyos)^ of Tarentnm, a 
Peripatetic philosopher and a musician, flourished 
about B.C. 818. He was a disciple of Aristotle, 
whom he appears to have rivalled in the variety of 
his studies. According to Suidas, he produced 
works to the number of 453 upon music, philosophy, 
history, in short every department of literature. 
We know nothing of his philosophical opinions, ex- 
cept that be held the soul to be a harmony of 
the body (Cic. Tusc. i. 10), a doctrine which had 
been already discussed by Plato in the Phaedo. 
Of his numerous works the only one exttunt is his 
Elements of Harmony {appoviKa (rroix^m), in 3 
hooks : edited by Meibomius, in xhQ Antiquac Mu- 
sicae Atu'tores Srptem^ Arast. 1652. 

AristUS Api(T-Tos). 1. Of Salamis in Cyprus, 
wrote a history of Alexander the Great. — 2. An 
Academic philosopher, a contemporary and friend 
of Cicero, and teacher of M. Brutus. 

Arius, river. [Aria.] 

Axiusia (t) 'Apiovaia x«"po), a district on the N. 
coast of Chios, where the best wine in the island 
was grown {Ariusium Vinum^ Virg. Eel. v. 71). 

Armene (’ApjaeVr;, or -i\vri : Akliman).^ a town 
on the coast of Paphlagonia, where the 10,000 
Greeks, during their retreat, rested 5 days, enter- 
tained by the people of Sinope, a little to the ^V. 
of which Arrnene stood. 

Armenia (^Aopavia ; 'AppLfuios, Annenius : Ar- 
menia)., a country of Asia, lying between Asia 
Minor and the Caspian, is a lofty table- land, 
backed by the chain of the Caucasus, watered by 
the rivers Cyrus and Araxes, containing the sources 
also of the Tigris and of the Euphrates, the latter 
of which dividc'S the country into 2 unequal parts, 
which were called Major and Minor. 1. Armenia 
Major or Propria (*A. ?} neydA'q or ij idlofs koAou- 
fidvit : Erzeroum, Kars., Fan, and Erivan), was 
bounded on the N.E. and N. by the Cyrus {Kur), 
which divided it from Albania and Iberia ; on the 
N.W. and W. by the Moschici mountains (the pro- 
longation of the chain of the Anti-Taurus), and the 
Euphrates {Frat), which divided it. from Colchis 
and Armenia Minor ; and on the S. and S-E. 
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liy the mountains called Masius, Niphates, and ■ 
Gordiaei (the prolongation of the Taurus), and the 
lower course of the Araxes, which divided it 
from Mesopotamia, Assyria, and Media ; on the 
E. the country comes to a point at the confluence 
of the Cyrus and Araxes, It is intersected by 
chains of mountsiins, between which run the two 
great rivers Araxes, flowing E. into the Caspian, 
and the Arsanias or S. branch of the Euphrates 
(Aturad), flowing W. into the main stream {Frol') 
just above M. Masius. The E. extremity of the 
cliain of mountains which S(‘})arate8 the basins 
of these two rivers, and which is an offshoot of 
the Anti-Taurus, forms the Ararat of Scripture. 
In the S. of the country is the great lake of Van^ 
Arsissa Palus, enclosed by mounttiin chains which 
connect Ararat Avith the S. range of mountains. — 
2. Armenia Minor (’A. niKpd or ppaxifTfpd)^ was 
bounded on the E. by tlie Euphrates, which divided 
it from Armenia Major, on the N. and N.W. by 
the mountains Scodlses, Paryadres, and Anti- 
Taurus, dividing it from Pontus and Cappadocia, 
and on the S. by the Taurus, dividing it from 
Commag(‘ne in N. Syria, so that it contained the 
country E. and S. of the city of Siivas (the ancient 
Cabira or Sebaste) as flir as tlie Euphrates and the 
Taurus. The boundaries between Armenia Mi»or 
and Cappadocia varied at different times ; and in- 
deed the whole country up to the Euphrates is 
sonu'times called Cappadocia, and, on the other 
hand, the whole of Asia Alinor E. of the Halys 
seems at one time to have been included under the 
niirne of Armenia. — The people of Armenia claimed 
to be aboriginal ; and there can be little doubt 
that they were one of the most ancient families of 
tliat branch of the human race which is called 
Caucasian. Their language, though possessing 
some remarkable pocidiarities of its own, was nearly 
allied to the Indo-Germanic family ; and their 
manners and religious ideas were similar to those 
of the Medes and Persians, but Avith a greater 
tendency to the personification of the poAvers of 
nature, as in the goddess Anaitis, Avhose worship 
Avas peculiar to Armenia. They had commercial 
d.'alings Avith Assyria and Phoenicia. In the time 
of Xenophon they had preserved a great degree of 
primitive simplicity, but 400 years later Tacitus 
gives an unfavourable view of their character. — 
The earliest Armenian traditions represent the 
country as goA’erned by native kings, Avho had per- 
petually to maintain their independence against 
attacks from Assyria. They Averc said to have 
been conquered by Semiramis, but again thrcAv off 
the yoke at the time of the Median and llaby Ionian 
revolt. Their relations to the Modes and Persians 
seem to have varied betAveon successful resistance, 
uiiAviiling subjection, and friendly alliance. A body 
of Armenians formed a part of the army A^ich 
Xerxes led against Greece ; and they assisted 
Darius Codomannus against Alexander, and in 
this war they lost their king, and became subject 
to the Macedonian empire («. c. 3‘JO). After 
another interval of successful revolt (b. c. 317 — 
*27 4), they submitted to the Greek kings of Syria ; 
but when Antiochus the Great was defeated by the 
Homans (b. c. 1.90), the country again regained 
its independence, and it was at this period that it 
was divided into the two kingdoms of Armenia 
Major and Minor, under two different dynasties, 
founded respectively by the nobles who headed 
the revolt, Artaxias and Zariadras. Ultimately, 
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Armenia Minor was made a Roman province by 
Trajan ; and Armenia Major, after being a perpe- 
tual object of contention between the Romans and 
the Parthians, was subjected to the revived Persian 
empire by its first king Artaxerxos (Ardeshir) in 
A. 1). *2*20 

Amieiilus Mona ( t 2 > ^hp/iiviov opos)^ a branch 
of the Anti-Taurus chain in Armenia Minor. 

Armixilus (the Latinized form of Hennann^ “ the 
chieftain”), son of Sigimer, “ the conqueror,” and 
chief of the tribe of the Cherusci, Avho inhabited 
the country to the north of the llartz mountains, 
now fonning the S. of Hanover and nrunswick. 
He was born in B. c. 18 ; and in his youth, he led 
the warriors of his tribe as auxiliaries of the Ro- 
man legions Germany, where he learnt the lan- 
guage and military discipline of Rome, and Avas 
iidniittt^ to the freedom of the city, and enrolled 
amongst the equites. In A. d. .0, Arminius, who 
Avas noAv 27 years old, and had succeeded his 
father as chief of his tribe, persuaded his country- 
inen to rise against the Romans, Avho Avere noAv 
masters of this part of Germany, and Avhich 
seemed destined to become, lil-v* Gaul, a Roman 
province. His attempt Avas croAvned with success. 
Quinlilius Varus, who was stationed in the country 
with 3 Jegions, AV'as destroyed with almost ail 
his troops X Varus] ; and the Romans had to re- 
linquish all their possessions beyond the Rhine. 
In Vl, Arminius bad to defend his country against 
Gernuinicus. At first he Avas successful ; the 
Romans w'ere defeated, and Germanicus AvillidrcAv 
towards ^le Rhine, followed by Arminius. Rut 
having been compelled by his uncle, Inguiomcr, 
against his own wislics, to attack the Romans 
ill their entrenched camp, liis army Avas routed, 
and the Homans made good their retreat to the 
Rhine. It Avas in the course of this campaign that 
Thusnelda, the wife of Arminius, fell into the 
hands of the Romans, and Avas reserved with the 
infant boy to whom she soon after gave birth in 
her captivity, to adorn the triumph of Germanicus 
at Rome. In 16, Arniiiiius avus again called upon 
to resist Gernuinicus, but he Avas defeated, and his 
country was probably only saved from subjection 
by the jealousy of Tiberius, who recalled Gcrma- 
iiicus ill the following year. At length Arminius 
aimed at absolute power, and was in consequence 
cut off’ by his own relations in the 37t]i year of his 
ago, A. 1). 19. 

Armorica or Aremorica, the name of the N.W. 
coast of tiJiul from the Ligeris (/.o/re) to the Se- 
quaiia {Seine)^ derived from the Celtic a/*, «<>, 
” upon,” and »»<?/*, wto/-, tlie sea.” The Armo- 
rime civitates are enumerated by Caesar (//. G. 
vii. 7.5). 

Ama (Amas, -atis : Civitella tPAn/o), a town 
in Umbria near Perusia. 

Aniae ( ‘'Apyai), a town in Chalcidice in Mace- 
donia, S. of Aulon and Rromiscus. 

Ame {''Apvq\ a toAvn in Boeotia mentioned by 
Homer (}/. ii. .507), supfwsed by Paii.-anias to be 
the same as ChaeronCa, but placed by others near 
Acraephium on the E. of the lake Copais. 

Amissa {^Apviffcra ; Ostrova ?), a toAvn in Eor- 
daea in Macedonia. 

ArnoMus. 1. Tlie elder, a native of Africa, 
lived about a. i>. 300, in the reign of Diocletian. 
He was at first a teacher of rhetoric at Sicca in 
Africa, but after Avards embraced Christianity ; and 
to remove all doubts as to the reality of his coq- 
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version, he wrote, while yet a catechumen, his 
celebrated work against the Ptagans, in 7 books 
{Libri septeni adversus Gentes), which we still pos- 
sess. The best edition is by Orolli, Lips. 1816. 
— 2. The Younger, lived about a. d. 460, and 
was probably a bishop or presbyter in Gaul. He 
wrote a commentary on the Psalms, still extant, 
which shows that he was a Semi- Pelagian. 

AmSxi (’'Apvtop : Wad-el Mojib\ a considerabl 
river of E. Palestine, rising in the Arabian Desert, 
and flowing W. through a rocky valley into the 
Laciis Asphaltites {Dead Sea), The surrounding 
district was called Anionas ; and in it the Romans 
had a military station, called Ciistra Arnonensia. 

Amus (Arno), the chief river of Etniria, rises 
in the Apennines, flows by Pisae, and^^lls into the 
Tyrrhenian sea. It gave the name to the Trilius 
Arniensis^ formed B. c. 387. * 

Ar5a (*Ap(ia or *Ap(ir;), the ancient name of 
Patrae. 

ArdniS,t& (rot ‘Apuj/xara, * AposixdroiV &Kpou: 
Cape Guardafui)^ihe E.-most promontory of Africa, 
at the S. extremity of the Arabian Gulf: also the 
surrounding distriet was called Aromata or Aroma- 
tophora Rogio, with a town 'Apoapdruv ipirSpiop : 
so named from the abundance of spices which the 
district produced. ^ ^ 

Arpi (Arpanus : Arpi\ an inland town in the 
Daiinian Apulia, founded, according to tradition, by 
Diomedcs, who ctallcd it '^Apyos “Imriov^ from vdiich 
its later names of Argyrippa or Aryynpa and Arpi 
are said to have arisen (I lie (Diomedcs) urhem 
Argyripam^ patriae coijnoininc gentis, Virg. Aen. xi. 
246). During the time of its independence it was 
a flourishing commercial town, using Salapia as its 
harbour. It was friendly to the Romans in the 
Samnite wars, but revolted to Hannibal after the 
battle of C'annae, b. c. 216: it was bikeri by the 
Romans in 213, deprived of its independence, and 
never recovered its former prosperity. 

Arpinum (Arptnas, -atis; Jrjoiwo), a town of 
Latium on the small river Fibrenus {Fibreno)^ ori- 
ginally belonging to the Volscians and afterwards 
to the Samnites, from whom the Romans wrested 
it, was a Roman municipium, and received the jus 
suffragii,, or right of voting in the Roman coraitia, 
B. c. 188. It w.as the birthplace of Marius and 
Cicero, the latter of whom was born in his father’s 
villa, situated on a small island formed by the river 
Fibrenus. Cicero’s brother Quintus h.ad an estate 
S. of Arpinum, called Arcanum. 

Arretium or Aretium (Arretinus : Arezzo\ one 
of the most important of the 12 cities of Etniria, 
was situated in the N. E. of the country at the 
foot of the Apennines, and possessed a fertile terri- 
tory near the sources of the Ariiiis and the Tiber, 
producing good wine and corn. It was thrice 
colonised by the Romans, whence we read of 
Arretini Veteres^ Fidenates^ .Tulienses, It was par- 
ticularly celebrated for its pottery, which was of 
red ware. The Cilnii, from whom Maecenas was 
descended, were a noble family of Arretium. The 
ruins of a city 2 or 3 miles to the S. E. of Arezzo, 
on a height called Poggio di San Comelio, or Caatel 
Secco^ are probably the remains of the ancient Ar- 
retium. 

Arrhapacliitis (*A|J/5avaxfv4s), a district of 
Assyria, between the rivers Lycus and Choatras, 

Arrhibaeus (*A^pi§aioy), chieftain of the Mace- 
donians of Lyncus, revolted against king Perdiccas 
in the Pelopomiesian war. It was to reduce him 
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that Perdiccas sent for Brasidas (b. c. 424), and 
against him took place the unsuccessful joint ex- 
pedition, in which Perdiccas deserted Brasidas, and 
Brnsidas effected his bold and skilful retreat. 

Arrhidaens (’A^^iSaTos) or Aridaeus (*Ap4- 
baios). 1. A half-brother of Alexander the Great, 
eon of Philip and a female dancer, Philinna of 
Larissa, was of imbecile understanding. He was 
at Babylon at the time of Alexander’s death, b. c. 
.32.3, and was elected king under the name of 
Philip. The young Alexander, the infant son of 
Roxana, wa.s associated with him in the govern- 
ment. In .322, Arrhidaens married Eurydice. On 
their return to Macedonia, Eurydice attempted to 
obtain the supreme power in opposition to Poly- 
sperchon ; but Arrhidaens and Eur 3 'dicc were made 
prisoners, and put to death by order of Olj'mpias, 
317. — 2. One of Alexander’s generals, obtained 
the province of the Hellespontine Phrygia, at the 
division of the provinces in 321 at Triparadisus, 
but was deprived of it by Aiitigonus in 319. 

Arria. 1. Wife of Caecina Paetus. Wheil 
her husband was ordered by the emperor Claudius 
to put an end to his life, a. d. 42, and hesitated to 
do so, Agria stabbed herself, handed the dagger to 
her husband, and said, “ Paetus, it does not pain 
mif.”— 2. Daughter of ihe preceding, and wife of 
Thrasea. 

Arrianus ('A^^mvSs). 1. Of Nicomedia in Bi- 
thynia, born about a. d. 90, was a pupil and friend 
of Epictetus, and first attracted attention as a phi- 
losopher by pnhlishng at Athens the lectures of 
his master. In 124, he gained the friendship of 
Hadrian during his stay in Greece, and received 
from the emperor the Roman citizenship; from this 
time he assumed the name of Flavius. In 136, 
he was appointed praefect of Cappadocia, which 
was invaded the jaar after by the Alani or Mas- 
sagetae, whom he defeated. Under Antoninus 
Pius, in 146, Arrian was consul ; and about 150 
he withdrew from public life, .and from this time 
lived in his native town of Nicomedia, as priest of 
Demeter and Persephone. He died at an advanced 
age in the reign of M. Aurelius. Arrian was one 
of the most active and best writers of his time. 
He was a close imitator of Xenophon both in the 
subjects of his works and in the style in which 
they were written. He regarded his relation to 
Epictetus as similar to that of Xenophon to So- 
crates ; and it was his endeavour to carry out that 
resemblance. With this view he published, 1 . the 
philosophical lectures of his m.aster {^larpiSal 
*EiriKTi^Tou) in 8 books, the first half of which is 
still extant. Edited in SchweighUuser's Epicteieac 
PhUosophiae Monu7nenia, vol. iii., and in Coraes’ 
ndpep 7 a B(§A»o9. vol. viii. — 2, An ab- 

stract of the practical philosophy of Epictetus 
(*E^fipldiov ’EiTiKT^rjTou), which is still extant. 
This celebrated work maintained its authority for 
nany centuries, both with Christians and Pagans. 
The best editions are those of SehweighUuser and 
Coraes, in the collections above referred to. He 
also published other works relating to Epictetus, 
which are now lost. His original works are: — 
3. A treatise on the chase (KvppyriTiKds)^ which 
forms a kind of supplement to Xenophon’s work 
on the same subject, and is printed in most editions 
of Xenophon’s works. — 4. The History of the 
Asiatic expedition of Alexander the Great ('Ai'd- 
€a(ris ’AA6^dj/5pow), in 7 books, the most important 
of Arrian’s works. This great work reminds the 
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reader of Xenophon’s Anabasis, not only by its 
title, but also by the ease and clearness of its style. 
It is also of great value for its historical accuracy, 
being based upon the most trustworthy histories 
written by the contemporaries of Alexander, espe- 
cially those of Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, and of 
Aristobulus, the son of Aristobulus. — 5. On India 
or TO ’IvSiKo), which may be regarded as 
a continuation of the Anabasis, at the end of which 
it is usually printed. This work is written in the 
Ionic dialect, probably in imitation of Ctesias of 
Cnidus, whose work on the same subject Arrian 
wished to supplant by amorc tiiistworthy and correct 
account. The best editions of the Anabasis are by 
Ellendt, Regiinontii, 1832, and by C. W. Kruger, 
Berlin, 1835; of the Indicts by Schmieder, Halle, 
17118. — 6. A description of a voyage round the 
coasts of the Kuxine {ireplvKovs ttovtov 
wliich had undoubtedly been made by Arrian him- 
self during his government of Cappadocia. This 
Periplus has come down to us together with a 
Periplus of the Erythraean, and a Periplus of the 
Euxine and the Palus Maeotis, both of which also 
boar the name of Arrian, but they belong undoubt- 
edly to a later period. The best cdition|| are in 
Hudson's Geographi Minorfs^ vol. i., and in Gail’s 
and Hoffmann's collections of the minor (jeogr^v 
phers. — 7. A work on Tactics {K6yo5 ranriKhs or 
rixvrj raKTiK-h)^ of which we possess at present 
only a fragment: printed in Blancard’s collection 
of the minor works of Arrian. Arrian also wrote 
numerous other works, all of which are now lost. 
—■2. A Roman jurisconsult, probably lived under 
Trajan, and is perhaps tlie same person with the 
orator Arrianus, who corresponded with the younger 
Pliny. He wrote a treatise de Tnterdktis^ of which 
the 28 book is quoted in the Digest. 

Arrlbas, Arrybas, Arymbas, or Tharrytas 
(’Ap^iSay, ’A^/Jo^as, ’Apo/a^ar,or ©a^poras), a de- 
scend.ant of Achilles, and one of the early kings of 
the Molossians in Epirus. He is said to have been 
educated at Athens, and on his return to his native 
country to have framed for the Molossians a code of 
laws, and established a regular constitution. 

Q. Arrius. 1. Pnietor, B. c. 72, defeated Crixus, 
the leader of the runaway slaves, but was after- 
w.ards conquered by Spartacus. In 71, Arrius was 
to have succeeded Verres as propraetor in Sioily, 
but died on his way to Sicily. —2. A son of the 
preceding, was an unsuccessful candidate for the 
consulship, b. c. 59. Ho was an intimate friend 
of Cicero. 

Arria#Aper. [Aphr.] 

L. Arruntlus. 1. Proscribed by the triumvirs 
in B. c. 43, but escaped to Sext. Pompey in Sicily, 
and w'as restored to the state with Pompey. He 
subsequently commanded the left wing of the fleet 
of Octavianus at the battle of Actium, 31, and was 
consul in 22. — 2. Son of the preceding, consul 
A. i>. 6. Augustus declared in his last illness, that 
Ammtius was notunworthy of the empire, and would 
have boldness enough to seize it, if Jin opportunity 
presented. This rendered him an object of sus- 
picion to Tiberius. He was charged in a. d. 37, 
as an accomplice in the crimes of Albucilla, and 
put an end to his own life. 

Area (Azunpa), a town in Hispania Bactica. 

Ars&ces (‘Apudjcris), the name of the founder of 
the Parthian empire, which was also borne by all 
his successors, who were hence called the Araacidae. 
1. He was of obscure origin, and seems to have 
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come from the neighbourhood of the Ochus. He 
induced the Parthians to revolt from the Syrian 
empire of the Scleucidae, and he became the first 
monarch of the Parthians. This event probably 
took place about B. c. 250, in the reign of Antiochus 
II. ; but the history of the revolt, as well as of 
the events which in^mediatrly followed, is stated 
very differently by dilFerent historians. Arsaccs 
reigned only 2 years, and was succeeded by his 
brother Tiridjites. — 2. Tiridates, reigned 37 
years, b. c. 248 — 211, and defeated Seleucus Cal- 
linicus, the successor of Antiochus 11.^3. Arta- 
banus I., son of the preceding, was attacked by 
Antiochus IIJ. (the Grejit), who, howev»-r, was 
unable to subdue his country, and at length recog- 
nised him king, about 2 1 0 . — 4. Friapatius, 
son of the preceding, reigned 15 years, and left 3 
sons, Phraates, Mithridates, and Artabanus. — 6. 
Phraates L, subdued the Mardi, and, thoi^h ho 
had many sons, left the kingdom to his brother 
Mithridates. •— 6. Mithridates I., son of Arsaces 
IV., greatly enlarged the Parthian empire by his 
conqn(‘St3. He defeated Demetrius Nicator, king 
of Syria, and took him prisoner 138. Mithri- 
dates treated Demetrius with respect, and gave 
him his daughter Rhodogune in marriage. Mith- 
ridates died during the captivity of Demetrius, 
between \ 38 and 130. —7. Phraates II., son of 
the preceding, carried on war against Antiochus 
VII.i,Sidetes, whom Phraates defeated and slew 
in battle, b. c. 128. Phraates himself was shortly 
after killed in battle by the Scythians, who had 
been invited by Antiochus to assist him against 
Phraates, but who did not arrive till after the 
fall of the former. — 8. Artabanus II., youngest 
brother of Arsaccs VI., and youngest son of Ar- 
saces IV., fell in battle against the Thogarii or 
Tochari, apparently after a short reign. — 9. Mith- 
ridates II., son of the preceding, prosecuted many 
wars with success, and added many nations to the 
Pjirthian empire, whence he obtained the surname 
of Great. It was in his reign that the Romans 
first bad any official communication with Parthia. 
Mithridates sent an ambassador to Sulla, who had 
come into Asia b. c. 92, and requested alliance 
with the Romans. —10. (MnasciresI) Nothing 
is known of the successor of Arsaces IX. Even 
his name is uncertain. -—11. Sanatroces, reigned 7 
years, and died about b.c. 70.— 12. Phraates III., 
son of the preceding. He lived at the time of the 
war between the Romans and Mithridates of Pon- 
tus, by both of whom he was courted. He con- 
tracted an alliance with the Romans, but he took 
no part in the war. At a later period misnnder- 
stjuidings arose between Pompey and IMinuites, 
but pompey thought it more prudent to avoid a 
war with the Parthians, although Phrajites had 
invaded Armenia, and Tigranes, the Anuenian 
king, implored Pompey’s assistance. Phraates 
was murdered soon afterwards by his 2 sons, 
Mithridates and Orodes.— 13. Mithridates III., 
son of the preceding, succeeded his father during 
the Armenian war. On his return from Armenia, 
Mithridates was expelled from the throne, on ac- 
count of his cnielty, and was succeeded by his 
brother Qrodcs. Mithridates afterwards made 
war upon his brother, but was taken prisoner and 
put to death.— 14. 0r6des I., brother of the pre- 
ceding, was the Parthijui king, whose general 
Surenas defeated Crasaus and the Romans, B.c. 
53. [Crassus.] After the death of Crassus, 
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Orodes gave the command of the army to his son 
Pacorus, who entered Syria in 51 with a small 
force, but was driven back by. Cassius. In 50 
Pacorus again crossed the Euphrates with a much 
larger army, and advanced as far as Antioch, but 
was defeated near AntigonSa by Cassius. The 
Parthians now remained quiet for some years. In 
40 they crossed the Euphrates again, under the 
command of Pacorus and Labienus, the son of T. 
Labienus. They overmn Syria and part of Asia 
Minor, but were defeated in 39 by Veutidius 
Bassus, one of Antony’s legates ; Labienus was 
slain in the flight, and the Parthians retired to 
their own dominions. In 33, Pacorus again in- 
vaded Syria, but was completely defeated and fell 
in the battle. This defeat was a i^'cre blow to 
the aged king Orodes, who shortl}’^ afterwards sur- 
rendered the crown to his son, Phraates, during 
his lifc-time. 16. Fhraates IV., commenced his 
reign Dv murdering his father, his 30 brothers, and 
his own son, who was grown up, that there might 
be none of the royal family whom the Parthians 
could place upon the throne in his stead. In con- 
sequence of his ^cruelty nifiny of the Parthian 
nobles fled to Antony (37), who invaded Parthia 
in 36, but was obliged to retreat after losing 
a great part of his army. A few years after- 
wards the cruelties of Phraates produced a rebellion 
agaiiKst him ; he Avas driven out of the country, 
and Tiridates proclaimed king in his stead. Rbraji- 
tes, however, was soon restored by the Scythians, 
and Tiridates fled to Augustus, carrying with him 
the youngest son of Phraates. Augustjis restored 
his son to Phraates, on condition of his surrender- 
ing the Roman standards and prisoners taken in 
the war with Crassus and Antony. They were 
given up in 20 : their restoration caused universal 
joy at Rome, and was celebrated not only by the 
poets, but by festivjils and commemorative monu- 
ments. Phraates also sent to Augustus as hostages 
his 4 sons, with their wives .and children, who were 
carried to Rome. In a. d. *2, Phnuites was poi- 
soned by his wife Therniusa, and her son Phraata- 
ces. — 16 . Fbraataces, reigned only a short time, 
as he was expelled by his subjects on account of 
his crimes. The Parthian nobles then elected as 
king Orodes, who was of the family of the Ar.sa- 
cidae. —17. Orddes II., also reigned only a short 
time, as he was killed by the Parthians on iiccount 
of his cruelty. Upon his death the Parthians ap- 
plied to the Romans for Vonones, one of the sous 
of Phraates IV., who was accordingly gmiitcd to 
them. —18. Vonones I., son of Pliraates IV., 
was also disliked by his subjects, who therefore 
invited Artabanus, king of Media, to take posses- 
sion of the kingdom. Artabanus drove Vonones 
out of Parthia, who resided first in Armenia, next 
in Syria, and subsequently in Cilicia, lie was put 
to death in a. o. 19, according to some accounts 
by order of Tiberius on account of his great wealth. 
—19. Artabanus III., obtained the Parthian 
kingdom soon after the expulsion of Vonones, 
about A. D. 16. Artabanus placed Arsaces, one 
of his sons, over Armenia, and assumed a hostile 
attitude towards the Romans. His subjects, whom 
he oppressed, despatched an embassy to Tiberius 
to beg him to send to Parthia Phraates, one of the 
sons of Phnuites IV. Tiberius willingly complied 
with the request ; but Phraates upon arriving in 
Syria was carried off by a disease, a. d. 35. As 
soon as Tiberius heard of his death, he set up Ti- 
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ridates, another of the Arsacidae, as a claimant to 
the Parthian throne* Artabanus w.is obliged to 
leave his kingdom, and to fly for refuge to the 
Hyreanians and Carmanians. Hereupon Vitellius, 
the governor of Syria, crossed the Euphrates, and 
placed Tiridates on the throne. Artabanus was, how- 
ever, recalled next year (36) by his fickle subjects. 
He was once more expelled by his subjects, and 
once more restored. He died soon after his hast 
restoration, leaving two sons, Bardanes and Gotar- 
zes, whose civil wars are related differently by 
Josephus and Tacitus. — 20. Gotarzes, succeeded 
his father, Artabanus III., but was defeated by 
his brother Bard.anes and retired into Hyrcaiiia. — 

21. Bardanes, brother of tlie preceding, was put 
to death by his subjects in 47, whereupon Gotarzes 
again obtained the crown. But as he ruled \vith 
cruelty, the Parthians secretly begged the emperor 
Claudius to send them from Rome Meherdatos, 
grandson of Phnuites IV. Claudius complied with 
their request, and commanded the governor of Syria 
to assist Meherdates, but the latter was defl ated 
in battle, and taken prisoner by Gotorzes. — 

22. Voudnes II., succeeded (lotarzes about 50. 
His r<^n was short. — 23. Vologeses I., son of 
Vonones IT. or Artabanus III. Soon after his 
accession, he conquered Armenia, which he gave 
to his brother Tiridates. In 55 he gave up Ar- 
menia to the Roinaiis, but in 53 he again placed 
his brother over Armenia and deelared war against 
the Romans. This war terminated in favour of the 
Romans : the Parthians were repeatedly defeated 
by Domitius Corbulo, and Tiridates was driven 
out of Armenia. At length, in 6*2, peace was con- 
cluded between Vologeses and the Romans on con- 
dition that Nero would surrender Armenia to Ti- 
ridates, provided the latter would come to Rome 
and receive it as a gift from the Roman emperor. 
Tiridates came to Rome in 63, where he was re- 
ceived with extraordinary splendour, and obtained 
from Nero the Armenian crown. Vologeses after- 
wards maintained friendly relations with Vespasian, 
and seems to have lived till the reign of Doinitian. 
— 24. Faedrus, succeeded his father, Vologeses 
I., and was a contemporary of Doniitian and Tra- 
jan.— 26. ChosrSes or Osrdes, succeeded liis 
brother Pacorus during the reign of Trajan. His 
coaquest of Armenia occasioned the invasion of Par- 
thia by Trajan, who stripped it of many of its pro- 
vinces, and made the Parthians for a time sulqect to 
Rome. [Tra.tanus.] Upon the death of Trajan 
inA. D. 117, the Parthians expelled ^rthainas- 
pates whom Trajan had placed upon tne throne, 
and recalled their former king, Chosroes. Hadrian 
relinquished the conquests of Trajan, iind made the 
Euphrates, as before, the eastern boundary of the 
Roman empire. Chosroes died during the reign 
of Hadrian. — 26. Vologeses II., succeeded his 
father Chosroes, and reigned from about 12*2 to 
149. — 27. Vologeses III., began to reign in 149. 
He invaded S 3 Tia in 162, but the generals of the 
emperor Verus drove him Lack into his own domi- 
nions, invaded Mesopotamia and Assyria, and took 
Scleucia and Ctesiphon ; and Vologeses was obliged 
to purchase peace by ceding Mesopotamia to the 
Romans. From this time to the downfall of the 
Parthian empire, there is great confusion in the 
list of kings. — • 28. Vologlses IV., probably as- 
cended the throne in the reign of Cominodus. His 
dominions were invaded by Septimius Severu8,who 
took Ctesiphon in 199. On the death of Volo- 
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geses IV., at the beginning of the reign of Cara- 
calla, Parthia was torn asunder by contests for the 
crown between the sons of Vologeses. — 29. Volo- 
geseB V., son of Vologeses- IV., was attacked by 
Canicalla in 215, and about the same time was 
dethroned by his brother Artabanus. — 30, Arta- 
banus IV., the last kitig of Parthia. The war 
commenced hy Caracalla against Vologeses, was 
continued against Aitiibanus ; but Macrinus, the 
successor of Caracalla, concluded peace with the 
Parthians. In this war Artabanus had lost the 
best of his troops, and the Persians seized the op- 
portunity of recovering their long-lost independ- 
ence. They were led by Artaxerxes (Ardshir), 
the son of Sassan, and defeated the Parthians in 
three great battles, in the last of which Artabanus 
was taken prisoner and killed, a. n. 226. Thus 
ended the Parthian empire of the Arsacidae, after 
it had existed 476 years. The Parthians were 
now obliged to submit to Artaxerxes, the founder 
of the dynasty of the Sassanidae, v/hich continued 
to reign till a..d. 651. 

Arsacia {'ApaaKia : Ru. S.E. of 7'o/n>ran)^ a 
great city of Media, S. of the Cfispiae PorUie, ori- 
ginally named Rhagae ('Pa 7 at) ; rebuilt^y Se- 
leuciis Nicator, and called Europus (EupwTrds) ; 
again destroyed in the Parthian W’ars and rcbu4t 
by Arsaces, who named it after Inniself. 

Arsacidae, the name of a dynasty of Parthian 
kings. [Ausacks.] It was also the name of a 
dynasty of Armenian kings, who reigned in Ar- 
menia from B. c. 149 to a. d. 426. This dynasty 
was founded by Artaxias I., who was related 
to the Parthian Arsacidae. 

Arsamdsat^l Apcra/AdxraTa^aUo wTonglyabbrev, 

* AfijuLUKrara : a town and strong fortress 

ill Armenia Major, between the Euphrates and the 
sources of the Tigris, near the most frequented pass 
of the Taurus. 

Arsanlas, -ius, or -us (’Aperavtay, &c.), the 
name of two rivers of Oreat Armenia.—!. (Afurad), 
tile S. arm of the Euphrates. I’Armk.nia.] — 2. 
(Arslan ?),asmall stream rising near the sources of 
the Tigris, luid flowing VV\ into the Euphrates near 
Molitene. 

Arsen&rla, ovenn- CAparivapia: Arzaw’, Ru.), 
a town ill Mauretania Caesariensis, 3 miles (Horn.) 
from the sea : a Roman colony. * 

Arsene. [Arzanene.] 

Arses, Narses, or Oarses (’'Apa-rjs^ f^dper-ns, or 
Odparjs), youngest son of king Artaxerxes III. 
Oclius, raised to the Persian throne by the 
eunuch mgoas after he had poisoned Artaxerxes, 
B. c. 339, but he was murdered by Bagoas in the 3id 
year of his reign, whim he attempted to free himself 
from the bondage in which he Avas kept. After the 
death of Arses, Bagoas made Darius III. king. 

Arsla (Arsa), a river in Istria, forming the 
boundary between Upper Italy and lllyricum, with 
a town of the same name upon it. 

Arsla Silva, a wood in Etruria celebrated for 
the battle between the Tarquiiis and the Romans. 

Aialn.(SeCAp<Tiv67]). J. Afytholoffual. 1. Daughter 
of Phegeus, and wife of Alcmaeon. As she disap- 
proved of the murder of Alcmaeon, the sous of 
Phegeus put her into a chest and carried her to 
Agapenor at Tegea, where they accused her oi 
having killed Alcmaeon. [Alcmaeon, Agenor.'^ 
""2. Nurse of Orestes, saved the latter from the 
hands of CIytemnestra,and carried him toStrophius, 
father of Pylades. Some accounts call her Lao- 
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damla. — 3. Daughter of Leucippus and Philodico, 
became by Apollo mother of Kriopis and Aescula- 
pius. — II. I/isioricftl. 1. Mother of Ptolemy I., 
was a concubine of Philip, father of Alexander the 
ireat, and married Lagus, while she was pregnant 
with Ptolemy. — 2. Daughter of Ptolemy I. and 
Berenice, married Lysiniachus, king of Thrace, in 
'LC. 300 ; after the death of Lysimachus in 261, 
die married her half-brother, Ptolemy Ceraunu.s, 
who murdered her children by Lysimiu-bus ; and, 
‘astly, in 27.9, she married her own brother Pto- 
lemy' II. Philadelphiis. Thongli Arsinoe bore 
Ptolemy no children, she was exceedingly beloved 
by him ; he gave her name to several cities, called 
a district (I'ojuds) of Egypt Arsinoitos after her, 
and honoured, her memory in various ways. — 3. 
Daughter of Lysimachus, married Ptolemy II. 
PhiladcJ^hiis soon after his accession, B. c. 26.5. 
In consequence of her plotting against heiAine- 
sake [No. 2], when Ptolemy fell in love wiW her, 
she was banished to Coptos in Upper Egypt. She 
had hy Ptolemy tliree children, Ptolemy 111. Ever- 
getes, liysim.-ichus, and Berenice.- 4. Also c.-illed 
Kurydicc and CleojHxtra^ daughter of Ptolemy III. 
Evergetes, wife of her brotlier Ptolemy IV. Philo- 
mtor, and mother of Ptolemy V. Kpiphanes. Slie 
was killed hy Philainmon by order of her husband. 
— 5. Daugliter of Ptolemy XI. Anlete.s, e.scaped 
rora Ca'^siir, when he was besieging Alexandria 
n B.«c. 47, and was recognised as queen by the 
Alexandrians. After the capture of Alexandria 
she was carried to Rome hy Caesar, and leil in 
triumph by him in 46. She Avas afterwards dis- 
missed by Caesar, and returned to Alexandria ; 
but her sister Cleopatra persuaded Antony to have 
her put to death in 41, 

Arsmoe {^Apatvot } : ^Apaivo^vs^ or -oiit-ijs), the 
name of several cities of the times of the siicces.sors 
of Alexander, each called after one or other of tlie 
persons of tlie same name (see above). — !. In 
Aetolia, formerly' Kjyj/wTrai— 2. On the N. coast 
of Cyprus, on the site of the older city of Mariiim 
(Mdpjoj/), which Ptolemy I. had destroyed.- 3 
A port on the W, coast of Cyprus. — 4. (Fama- 
(fosta)^ on tlie S.E. coast of Cyprus, between iSa- 
lainis and Leucolla.— 5. In Cilicia, E. of Ane- 
murium. — 6. or Sztez), in the Nomo-. 

lleroopolites in Lower Egypt, near or upon the 
head of the Sinus lleroopolites or W. branch of 
the Red Sea (Oul/ of' It was afterAvards 

called Clcopatris. — 7. (^AleiiineUeL-Faiovm^ Ru.), 
the chief city of the Nomos Arsinoitos in the 1 lepta- 
noinis or Middle Egypt [AEr,YPTL\s, p. 15, b.]; 
formerly called Crucrddilopolis (Kpo/codeiAwy no- 
A*s), and the district Nomos Crocodilopolites, from 
its being the chief sent of the Egyptian worship of 
the crocodile. This nomos also contained the Lake 
Moeris and the labyrinth. — 8. In Cyniiaira, also 
called Taucheira. — 9. On the coast of the Tro- 
glodytae on the Red Sea, E. of Egypt. Ds pro- 
bable position is a little below the parallel of 
Thebes. — Some other cities called Arsinoe are 
better known by other names, such as hiPHESUS in 
Ionia and Patara in Lycia. ^ 

Arsissa or Mantiana (’Apata-aa^ v Mayrtavr) : 
a great lake, abounding in hsh, in the S. of 
Armenia Major. [Armenia.] 

Artabanus ("AprdSavus). 1. Son of Hystaspes 
and brother of Darius, is frequently mentioned in 
ihc reign of his nt^plieAV Xerxes,, as a wise and 
frank counsellor.— 2. An Hyrcanian, commander 
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of the hody-gimrd of Xerxes, assassinated this king 
in B. c. 465, with the view of setting himself upon 
the throne of Persirt, but was shortly afterwards 
killed by Artaxerxes.— 3. I. II. III. IV., kings 
of Parthia. [Arsaces, III. VIII. XIX. XXXI.] 

Artabazus ApTd€a(os). 1. A Mede, acts a 
prominent part in Xenophon's account of Cyrus the 
Elder.— 2. A distinguished Persian, a son of Phar- 
naces, commanded the Parthians and Choasmians, 
in the expedition of Xerxes into Greece, B. c. 4«0. 
He served under Mardonius in 479, and after the 
defeat of the Persians at Plataea, he fled with 
40,000 men, anjl reached Asia in safety. —3. A 
general of Artaxerxes I., fought against Inarns in 
Egypt, B. c. 46*2.— 4. A Persian generjil, fought 
under Artaxerxes* II., against DatajBcs, satrap of 
Cappadocia, B. c. 362. Under Artaxerxes III., 
Artabazus, who was then satrap of W. Asia, ro- 
volt«^n B. c. 356, but was defeated and obliged 
to taW refuge with Philip of Macedonia. He was 
afterwards pardoned by Artaxerxes, and returned 
to Persia ; and he was one of the most faithful 
adherents of Darius 111. Codoniannus, who raised 
him to high hovours. On the death of Darius 
(330) Artabazus received from Alex.ander the sa- 
trapy of Bactria. One of his daughters, Barsine, 
became by Alexander the mother of Hercules ; a 
second, Artocama, married Ptolemy son of Lagus ; 
and a third, Artonis, married Eumcnes. 

Artabri, afterwards Arotrebae, a Celtic people 
in the N. W. of Spain, near the Promontory Ne- 
rium or Celticum, also called Artabrum after th(‘m 
Ftniulerrc). 

Artaee CAprdKTi: sea-port town of 

the peninsula of Cyzicus, in the Propontis : also a 
mountain in the same peninsula. 

Artachaees (’Apraya/rjy), a distinguished Per- 
sian in the army of Xerxe.s, died while Xer.\es 
was at Athos. The mound which the king raised 
over him is still in existence. 

ArtSx!5&XI§, (J ApraK6m.va^ or -Kavpa: Sekhvan9), 
the ancient capital of A in a, not far from the site 
of the later capital, Alexandria. 

Artaei (’ApraToi), was, according to Herodotus 
(vi. 61), the old native name of the Persians. It 
signifies and appears, in the form Apra, as 

the first purt of a large number of Persian proper 
names. [Comp. Aril] 

Artanes CAprdpvs). 1. A river in Thrace, 
falling into the Ister. — 2. A river in Bithynia. 

Artaphemes {'ApTa<p4pv7]s). 1. Son of Ilys- 
taspes and brother of Darius. He was satnip of 
Sardis at the time of the Ionian revolt, B. c. 500. 
See Aristagora.s.— 2. Son of the former, com- 
manded, along with Datis, tlie Persian army of 
Darius, which was defeated at the battle of Mara- 
thon, B. c. 490. Artaphemes commanded the Ly- 
dians and Mysians in the invasion of Greece by 
Xerxes in 480. 

Artannum {Salhurg near Homhiirg ?), a Roman 
fortress in Germany on M. Taunus, built by Drusus 
and restored by Gernianicus. 

Artavasdes ('Apraovda^Tjs or 'Apraida^Tjs) or 
Artab&zes (‘ApraSafV^y). 1. King of the Greater 
Armenia, succeeded his father Tigranes. In the ex- 
pedition of Crassus against the Parthians, b. c. 54, 
Artavasdes was an ally of the Romans j but after the 
defeat of the latter, he concluded a peace with the 
Parthian king. In 36 he joined Antony in his 
campaign against the Parthians, and persuaded him 
to invade Media, because he was at enmity with 
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his namesake Artavasdes, king of Media ; but he 
treacherously deserted Antony in the middle of the 
campaign. Antony accordingly invaded Amienia in 
34, contrived to entice Artavasdes into his camp, 
where he was immediately seized, carried him to 
Alexandria, and led him in triumph. He remained 
in captivity till 30, when Cleopatra had him killed 
after the battle of Actium, and sent his head to 
his old enemy, Artavasdes of Media, in hopes of 
obtaining assistance from the latter. This Arta- 
vasdes was well acquainted with Greek literature, 
and wrote tragedies, speeches, and historical works. 
—2. King of Armenia, probably a grandson of 
No. 1, was placed upon the throne by Augustus, 
but was deposed by the Armenians.— 3. King of 
Media Atropatene, and an enemy of Artavasdes I., 
king of Armenia. Antony invaded his country 
in 36, at the instigation of the Armenian king, but 
he was obliged to retire with great loss. Arta- 
vasdes afterwards concluded a peace with Anbuiy, 
and gave his daughter lotope in marriage to Alex- 
ander, the son of Antony. Artavasdes was subse- 
quently engaged in wars with the Parthians and 
Armenians. He died shortly before 20. 

Artax&ta or -ae (ret 'Aprd^ara, or -^iara : Rii. 
above A^akshivan)^ the later capital of Great Ar- 
menia, built by Artaxia.s, under the advice of 
Hannibal, on a peninsula, surrounded by the river 
Araxes. After being burnt by the Romans under 
Corbulo (a. d. 58), it was restored by Tiriclatcs, 
and called Neroniana. It was still sUinding in 
the 4th century. 

Artaxerxes orArtoxerxes (’Apra^cplny or*Ap- 
ro^4p^rjs\ the name of 4 Persian kings, is com- 
pounded of Artd^ which moans “honoured,” and 
Xeravs^ which is the same as the Zend, ksathra^ 
“a king:” consequently Arta.verxes means “the 
honoured king.” — 1. Surnamed Loilglinknus, 
from the circumstance of his right hand being longer 
than his loft, reigned b. c. 465 — 425. He ascended 
the throne after his father, Xerxes 1., had been mur- 
dered by Artabanus, and after he himself had put 
to death his brother Darius on the instigation of Ar- 
tabanus. His reign was disturbed by several dan- 
gerous insunreetiona of the satraps. The Egyptians 
also revolted in 460, under; Inarus, who was sup- 
ported by the Athenians. The first army which 
Artaxerxes sent under his brother Achaemenes was 
defeated and Achaemenes slain. The second army 
which he sent, under Artabazus and Megabyzus, 
was more successful. Inarus was defeated in 456 
or 455, but Amyrtacus, another chief of the insur- 
gents, maintained himself in the marshes of Lower 
Egypt. At a later period (449) the Athenians 
under Cimon sent assistance to Ainyrtaeus ; and 
even after the death of Cimon, the Athenians gained 
two victories over the Persians, one by land and 
the other by sea, in the neighbourhood of Salamis 
in Cyprus. After this defeat Artaxerxes is said to 
have concluded peace with the Greeks on terms 
very advantageous to the latter. Artaxerxes was 
succeedf'd by his son Xerxes 11. — 2. Surnamed 
Mnemon, from his good memory, succeeded his 
father, Darius II., and reigned B. c. 405 — 359. 
Cyrus, the younger brother of Artaxerxes, who 
wiis satrap of W. Asia, revolted against his brother, 
and, supported by Greek mercenaries, invaded 
Upper Asia. In the neighbourhood of Cunaxa, near 
Babylon, a battle was fought between the armies 
of the two brothers, in which Cyrus fell, b. c. 401. 
[Cyrus.] Tissaphemes was appointed satrap of 
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W. Asia in the place of Cyrus, and was actively 
engaifed in wars with the Greeks. [Thim biion ; 
Dercvllidas ; Auesilaus.] Notwithstanding 
these perpetual conflicts with the Greeks, the Per- 
sian empire maintained itself hy the disunion 
among the Greeks themselves, which was fomented 
and kept up hy Persian money. The peace of An- 
talcidas, in m. c. 3(18, gave the Persians oven 
greater power and influence than they had pos- 
sessed before. [Antalcidas.] But the empire 
was suffering from internal disturbances, and Ar- 
taxerxes had to carry on frequent wars with tribu- 
tary princes and satraps, who endeavoured to make 
themselves independent. Thus he mainlined a 
long struggle against Evagoras of Cyprus, from 385 
to 37 8 ; he also had to carry on war agaitist the 
Cardusians, on the shores of the Caspian sea ; and 
liis attempts to recover Egypt were unsuccessful. 
Towards the end of his reign he put to death his 
eldest sou Darius, who had formed a plot to assas- 
sinate him. His last days were still further em- 
bittered by the unnatural conduct of his son Ochus, 
who caused the destruction of two of his brothers, 
in order to secure the succession for himself. Ar- 
taxerxes was succeeded by Ochus, who ascended 
the throne under the name of Artaxerxes III.— -3. 
Also called Ochus, reigned B. c. 3.^>9 — 338. In 
order to secure his throne, he began his reign with 
a merciless extirpation of the members of his fa- 
mily. He himself was a cowardly and reckless 
despot ; and* the great advantages which the Per- 
siuji arms gained during his reign, were owing only 
to his Greek generals and mercenaries. These ad- 
vanUiges consisted in the conquest of the revolted 
satrap Artabazus f Ahtabazus, No. 4], and in the 
reduction of Phoenicia, of several revolted towns in 
Cyprus, and of Egypt, 350. The reins of govern- 
ment were entirely in the hands of the eunuch 
Bagoas, and of Mentor the Rhodian. At last he 
was poisoned by Bagoas, and was succeeded by his 
youngest son, Arses. -^4. The founder of the dy- 
nasty of the ISassanidae. 

Artaxias Apraxias) or Artaxes (’ApTd| 7 /y), 
the name of 3 kings of Anneiiia.— 1. The founder 
of the Armenian kingdom, was one of the generals 
of Antiuchiis the Great, but revolted from him 
about 13 . c. 188, and became an independent so- 
vereign. Hannibal took refuge at the court of 
Artaxias, and he superintended the building 
Autaxata, the capital of Armenia. Artaxias was 
conquered and taken prisoner by Antioehus IV 
Epipliunes, about 185.— 2. Son of Artavasdes, 
was made king by the Armenians w’hen his father 
was taken prisoner by Antony in 34. In ‘20 Au- 
gustus, at the request of the Armenians, sent Ti 
berius into Armenia, in order to depose Artaxias 
and place Tigranes on the throne, but Artaxias was 
put to death before Tiberius reached the country 
Tiberius, however, took the credit to himself of a 
successful expedition : whence Horace {^Kpist, i. 
1*2. 26) says, Claudi virtute Neronis Armcnius ceci 
c/tV. — 3, gou of Polemon, king of Pontus, w'as pro- 
claimed king of Armenia by Germanicus, in a. d, 
18. He died about 35. 

Artoyctes (’Aptoukttis), Persian governor ol 
Sestus on the Hellespont, when the town was taken 
hy the Greeks in n.c. 478, met with an ignomi- 
nious death on account of the sacrilegious acts which 
he had committed against the tomb of the hero 
Protesilaus. 

ArtSmldSms (*ApT€jt*£8wpos). 1. Siimarae' 
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Aristophanius, from his being a disciple of the 
celebrated grammarian Aristojihanes, was himself 
a grammarian, and the author of several works now 
ost. — 2. Of Cnidus, a friend of .lulius Caesar, 
was a rhetorician, and taught the Greek language 
at Rome. — 3. Daldiauus, a native of Ephesus, 
but called Daldi’anus, from Daldis in Lydia, his 
mother's birth-place, to distinguish him from the 
geographer Artemidonis. He lived at Rome in the 
reigns of Antoninus Pius and M. Aurelius (a. d. 1 38 
' — 180), and wrote a work on the intery^retatioii of 
dreams (’Oi/eipoxpiTi/cd), in 5 books, which is still 
extant. The object of the work js to prove, tliat 
tlie future is revealed to man in dreams, and to 
clear the science of interpreting them from the 
abuses with \yhich the fashion of the time had sur- 
roniided it. The style is simple, correct, and ele- 
gant. The best edition is by Reifl’, Lips. 1805. 
— 4. Of Ephesus, a Grec^ic geogriipher,- lived 
about B. c. 100. lie made voyages round the 
coasts of the Mediterranean, in the Red )5ea, and 
apparently even in the S. ocean. He also visited 
Iberia and Gaul. The work, in which he gave 
the results of his investigations ^ consisted of 11 
books, of which Marciaiius afterwards made an 
abridgement. The original work is lost ; but we 
possess fragments of Marcianus' abridgement, which 
contain tut' periplus of tl)e Pontus Eiixinus, apd 
accounts of Bithynia and Paphlagoiiia. These 
fragments are printed in Hudson’s Cleographi Mi~ 
worn-?, vol. i. 

Artemis (•'Apre/.tts), one of the great divinities 
f the Greeks. According to the most ancient 
account, she was the daughter of Zeus and Leto, 
and the twin-sister of Apollo, born with him in 
the island of Delos. Sh(‘ was regarded in various 
points of view hy the Greek.s, which must be care- 
fully distinguished. — 1. Anemis us the sister of 
Apollo^ is a kind of female Apollo, that is, she as a 
female divinity reprostmted the same idea that 
Apollo did ns a male divinit}'. As sister of Apollo, 
Artemis is like her brother armed with a bow, 
quiver, and arrows, and sends pl.agues and death 
among men and animals. Sudden deaths, but 
more especially those of women, arc described as 
the effect of her arrows. As Apollo was not only 
a destructive god, but also averted evils, so Artemis 
likewise cured aud alleviated the sufferings ot 
mortals. In the Trojan war she sided, like Apollo, 
with the 7’rojans. She wtis more especially the 
protectress of the young ; .and from her watching 
over the young of females, she came to he regarded 
as the goddess of the flocks and the chase. In this 
manner she .also became the huntress among the 
immortals. Artemis, like Apollo, is unmarried ; 
she is a maiden-divinity never conquered by love. 
She slew Orion with her arrows, according to one 
account, because he made an attempt upon her 
chastity ; and she changed Acta eon into a st.ag, 
simply because he had seen her Imthiiig. With 
her brother Apollo, she slew the ^lildren of Niobe, 
who had deemed herself superior to Leto. \Vheu 
Apollo was reg.ardcd as identical with the sun 
or Helios, nothing was more natural than th.at his 
sister should be regarded as Selene or the moon, 
and accordingly the Greek Artemis is, at least in 
later times, the goddess of the moon. Hence 
Artemis is represented in love with the fair youth 
Enbymion, whom she kissed in his sleep, but this 
legend properly relates to Selene or the Moon, aud 
is foreign to the character of Artemis, who, as we 
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have observed, was a goddess unmoved by love. — 
*2. The Arcadian Artemis is agoddess of the n 3 ’mph 8 , 
and was worshipped as such in Arcadia in very early 
times. She hunted with her njunphs on the Ar- 
cadian mountains, and her chariot was drawn bj’ 
4 stags with golden antlers. There was no con- 
nection between the Arcadian Arthmis and Apollo. 
— 3. The Taurian Artemis. The worship of this 
goddess was connected, at least in early times, with 
human sacrifices. According to the Greek legend 
there was in Tauris a goddess, whom the Greeks 
for some reason identified with their own Artemis, 
and to whom all strangers thrown on the coast of 
Tauris were sacrificed. IphigciiTa and Orestes 
brought her image from therfee, and ]and(*d at 
Brauron in Attica, whence the gotldcj^ss derived the 
name of Braiironia. The Brauronian Artemis was 
worshipped at Athens and Sparta, and in t4ic latter 
place the boys were scourged at her altar till it was 
besprinkled with their blood. This cruel ceremony 
was believed to have been introduced bj' Lycurgus, 
instead of the human sacrifices wliich had until 
then been offered to her. Iphigenia, who was jit 
first to have been lacrificed to Artemis, and who then 
became her priestess, was afterwards identified with 
the goddess, who was worshipped in some parts of 
Greece, as at llermione, under the namc^.of Iphi- 
genia. Some traditions stated that ArVeniis made 
Iphigenia immortal, in the character of Hecate, the 
goddess of the moon. — 4. The Ephesian Artemis^ 
was a divinity totally distinct from the Greek god- 
dess of the same name. She seems to have been 
the personification of the fructifying and ^ll-nonrlsh- 
ing powers of nature. She was an ancient Asiatic 
divinity whose worship the Greeks found esta- 
blished in Ionia, when tlKW settled there, and to 
whom they gave the name of Artemis. Her ori- 
ginal character is sufficiently clear from the fact, 
that her priests Averc cunuclis, and that her image 
in the magnificent temple of Ephesus represented 
her with mantf breasts (TroXvfjLatrrhs). The rejire- 
sentations of the Greek Artemis in works of art 
arc cliffi-reiit according as she is represented cither 
as a huntress, or as the goddess of the moon. As 
the huntress, she is tall, nimble, and has small 
hips ; her forehead is high, her eyes glancing 
freely about, and her hair tied up, with a few locks 
floating down her neck ; her ])ieast is covered, 
and the legs np to the knees are naked, the rest 
being covered by the chlarays. Her attributes 
are the bow, quiv(*r, and arrows, or a spear, stags, 
and dogs. As the goddess of the moon, she wears 
a hmg robe which reaches down to her feet, a veil 
covers her head, and above her forehead rises the 
crescent of the moon. In her hand she often ap- 
pears holding a torch. The Romans identified their 
goddess Diana with the Greek Artemis. 

Artenusla (’Apre/xio-io). 1. Daughter of I^yg- 
damis, and queen of Halicarnassus in Caria, accom- 
panied Xerxes in his invasion of Greece, with 5 
ships, and in tb# battle of Salamis (u. c. 4»0) 
greatly distinguished herself by her prudence and 
courage, for wliich she was afterwards highly ho- 
noured by the Persian king. —2. Daughter of 
Hecatomiius, and sister, wife, and successor of the 
Carian prince Mau.solus, reigned b. c. 352 — 350. 
She is renowned in history for her extraordinary 
grief at the death of her husband Mausolus. She 
is said to have mixed his ashes in her daily drink ; 
and to perpetuate his memory she built at Hali- 
carnassus the celebrated monument, Afausoleum, i 
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which was regarded as one of the 7 wonders of the 
world, and whose name subsequently became the 
generic term for any splendid sepulchral monument. 

Artemislum (’ApTejulo-ioi/), properly a temple of 
Artemis. 1. A tract of country on the N. coast of 
Euboea, opposite Magnesia, so called from the temple 
of Artemis belonging to the town of Hestiaca : off 
this coast the Greeks defeated the fleet of Xerxes, 
B.C. 480.— ■2. A promontory of Caria near the 
gulf Glaiicus, so called from the temple of Artemis 
in its neighbourhood. 

Artemita (* AprejUtTo). — 1. {Sherehan9) a city- 
on the Sillas, in the district of Apolloniatis in 
Assyria. — 2. A city of Great Armenia, S. of the 
lake Arsissa. 

ArtSmon {'Aprencov)^ a Lacedaemonian, built 
the military engines for I’ericles in his war against 
Samos in b. c. 441. — 'J’herc wero also several 
writers of this name, whose works are lost. 

M. Artfirlus, a physician at Rome, was the 
friend and physician of Augustus, whom he at- 
tended in his campaign against Brutus and Cassius, 
B. c. 42. He was drowned at sea shortly after the 
battle of Actiiim, 31. 

Arverni, a Gallic people in Aqiiitania in the 
country of the M. Ceb(‘nna, in the modern Au- 
vttrffne. In carl 3 ’^ times they were the most 
powerful people in the S. of Gaul : they were 
defeated by Doniitiiis Ahenobarbus and Fabiiis 
Maximus in b. c. 121, but still possessed consider- 
rable power in the time of Caesar (58). Their ca- 
pitiil was Nemossus, also named Augustonemetum 
or Arverni on the Elavor (Al/ier), with a citadel, 
called at least in the middle ages Clanis Mens, 
whence the name of the modern town, Clermont. 

Arvina, a cognomen of the Cornelia gens, borne 
by several of the C«)rnt;lii, of whom the most im- 
portant was A. Cornelius Cossus Arvina, consul 

D. c. 343 and 322, and dictator 320. He com- 
manded the Roman armies against the Samnites, 
whom ho defeated in several battles. 

Anins, an Etruscan word, was regarded by the 
Romans as a proper name, but ])erhap 3 signified a 
3 'ounger son in general. —1. Younger brother of 
Lucumo, i. e. L. Tarcjuinius Priscus.— -2. Younger 
l)rother of L. Tarqninms Snperbus, was murdered 
by his wife. — 3. younger son of Tarqiiinius Su- 
perbus, fell in combat with Brutus. — 4. Son of 
Porsena, fell in battle before Aricia. — -S. Of Clu- 
sium, invited the Gauls across the Alps. 

Aruntius . | A r k u nt 1 ns.] 

Arusianus, Messus or Messius, a Roman gram- 
marian, lived about A. D. 450, and wrote a Latin 
phrase-book, entitled Quadritja, vel Kxempla Elo- 
cufionum ex Virgilioy Sallustin^ Terentio^ fi Cicerone 
per Uterus diffesta. It is called Quadriga from its 
being composed from 4 authors. The best edition 
is by Lindernann, in his Corpus Grammaiicorum 
iMtin. vol. i. p. 199. 

Arzata {'Ap^dra: N^akshhan), the capital of 
Great Armenia, before the building of Artaxata, 
lay lower down upon the Araxes, on the confines of 
Media. 

Aryandes (*Apv(ij/5f)s), a Persian, who was ap- 
pointed by Cambyses governor of Egypt, but was 
put to death b 3 ’^ Darius, becaust; ho coined silver 
money of the purest metal, in imitation of the gold 
money of that monarch. 

Arycanda {*ApvKaySa\ a small town of Lycia, 

E. of Xanthus, on the river Arycandus, a tributary 
of the Lirayrus. 
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Arz&nSne {'ApCavrtv‘fi\ a district of Armenia ' 
Major, bounded on the S. by the Tigris, on the W. 
by the Nymphius, and containing in it the lake 
Arsene (^Aparjvii : JSrzen). It formed part of 
GoriDYENE. 

Arzen or -es, or Ataraimtzin (*Apf^v, ‘'Ap^es, 
'ArpdvovrCtu : Krzerount)^ a strong fortress in Great 
Armenia, near the sources of the Euphrates and 
the Araxes, founded in the 5th century. 

Asaei (’Aaatot), a people of Sarmatia Asiatica, 
near the mouth of the Tanais (/>««). 

Asander (^AfravSpos). 1. Son of Pliilotas, bro- 
ther of Parmenion, and one of the generals of Alex- 
ander the Great. After the death of Alexcander in 
323 he obtained Caria for his satrapy, and took an 
active part in the wars Avhich followed. He joined 
Ptolemy and Cassander in their league against 
Antigonus, but was defeated by Antigonus in 313. 
— 2. A general of Pharnaces II., king of Bos- 
porus. He put Pharnaces to death in 47, after the 
defeat of tlie latter by Jnnns Caesar, in hopes of 
obtaining the kingdom. But Caesar conterred the 
kingdom upon Mithridates of Perganins, with whom 
Asander carried on war. Augustus afterwards 
confmnod Asander in the sovereignty. 

Ashystae (’AoSuoTaj), a Hibyan people, in the 
N. of Cyrcnaica. Their country was called *Atr- 

€vtTTls. 

Asca ('Ao-xa), a city of Arabia Felix. 

Ascalabus, sou of Misme, respecting whom the 
satne story is told, which we also find rebated of 
Abas, son of Metaiura. [Abas. No. 1.] 

Ascalaphus (jAa-KdXoupos). 1. Son of Ares and 
Astyoche, led, with his brother lalmeims, the Mi- 
nyans of Orchomenos against Troy, and was slain 
by Deiphobus. — 2. Son of Acheron and Gorgyra 
or Orphne. When Persephone was in the lower 
world, and Pluto gave her permission to return to 
the up]>er, provided she had not eaten anything, 
Ascalaphus declared that she had eaten part of a 
pomegranate. Deinetcr punished him by burying 
him under a huge stone, and when this stone was 
suhseipiently removed by Hercules, Persephone 
chang(Hl him into an owl (aa-KaAaipos)^ by sprink- 
ling him with water from the river Phlegetlion. 

AscSJLon (*Aorjfa\wj/ : ^AaKaAwvflrris : Askahht)^ 
one of the chief cities of the Philistines, on the 
coast of Palestine, between Azotus and Gaza. 

Ascailia(^ 'Aanavia K'iijlvtj). 1, {Laheof IzniU)^ 
In Bithynia, a great fresh-water lake, at the E. 
end of which stood the idty'of Nicaea {Iznik). The 
surrounding district was also ciilled Ascanm. — 2. 
{[/ike of Burdtir)^ a salt-water lake on the borders 
of Phrygia and Pisidiji, which supplied the neigh- 
bouring country with salt. 

AscKnIus (’Ao-xdvios), son of Aeneas by Crciisa. 
According to some traditions, Ascanius remained 
in Asia after tlie fall of Troy, and reigned either 
at Troy itself or at some other town in the neigh- 
bourhood. According to other accounts he accom- 
panied his father to Italy. Other traditions again 
gave the name of Ascanius to the son of Aeneas 
and Lavinia. Livy states that on the death of his 
father Ascanius was too young to undertake the 
government, and that after he had attained the 
age of manhood, he left Lavinium in the hands of 
his mother, and migrated to Alba Longa. Here 
he was succeeded by his son Silvius. Some writers 
relate that Ascanius was also called Hus or Julus. 
Ihe gens Jiflia at Rome traced its origin from 
Julus or Ascanius. 
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ABctburglum {Ashirp near Jl/on'), an ancient 
place on the left bank of the Rhine, founded, ac- 
cording to fable, by Ulysses. 

Ascii (HffKiot, i.c. shadowlpsi)^ a term applied 
to the people living about the Equator, between the 
tropics, who have, at certain times of the year, the 
lun in their zenith at noon, when consequently 
jrect objects can cast no shadow. 

Asclepi&dae, the reputed descendants of Aes- 
culapius. ^ [Aesculapius.] 

AsclepiS.deS (*A(r/fArjirj(i8i7s). 1, A lyric poet, 
who is said to have invented the metre called after 
him (JMrtruni Asclejnadeum)^ hut of whose life no 
pjirticiilars are recorded.— 2. Of Tragilus in Thrace, 
a contemporary and disciple of Isocrates, about B. c. 
360, wrote a ^]^ork ctilled Tpayephov^^va in 6 books, 
being an explanation of the siilqects of the Greek 
tragedie <— 3. Of Myrlcain Bithynia, in the middle 
of the first century b. c., wrote several grammatital 
works. — 4. There were a great many physicians 
of this name, the most celebrated of whom was a 
native of Bithynia, who came to Rome i]i the 
middle of the first centnr}' b. c., \vhore he acquired 
a great reputation by his successful cures. Nothing 
remains of his WTitings but a few fragments pub- 
lished by Gumpert, Ase/epjWis Bilhyni Fra^mcnta^ 
Vinar. 17.94. 

Ascle|fii)doni8 ('Ao'jfXrjrritiSwpo?). 1, A general 
jf Alexander the Great, afterwards mad(* satrap of 
Persist byAtitigonus, b. c. 317. — 2. A celebrated 
Athenian painter, a contemporary of Apelles. 

Asclepius. [Aesculapius.] 

Q. Ascoplus Pedianus, a Roman grammarian, 
born at Patavium (Padua), about B. c. 2, lost his 
sight in his 73rd year in the reign of Vespasian, 
and died in his H5th year in the reign of Domi- 
tian. His most important work was a Commentary 
on the ape<‘ches of Cicero, and we still possess frag- 
ments of his Commentaries on the Divinatio, the 
fit.<il 2 speeches against Verres, and a portion of 
he third, tile speeches for Cornelius (i. ii.). the 
peech In toga Candida, for Scaiirns, against Piso, 
and for Milo. They are written in very pure lan- 
guage, and refer chiefly to points of history and 
antiquities, great pains being bestowed on tlie 
illustration of tliose constitutional forms of the se- 
nate, the popular asscmblit'S, and the courts of 
jubtice, which were fast falling into oblivion under 
the empire. This character, however, does not 
apply to the notes on the Verrine orations, wliich 
were probably written by a later grammarian. 
Edited in the 5th volume of Cicero's works hy 
Orelli and Baiter. There is a valuable essay on 
Asconiiis by Madvig, Hafniae, 1 828. 

Ascordus, a river in Macedonia, which rises in 
AI. Olympus and flows between Agassa and Diiiin 
into the Thermaic gulf. 

Ascra (’Atrxga ; *AffKpaios)^ a town in Boeotia 
on M. Helicon, where Hesiod resided, who had 
removed thither with his father from Cyme in 
Aeolis, and who is therefore called Ascrams. 

Asciilttm. 1. Ficonum (Asculanns. Ascoli), 
the chief town of Piconum and a Roman nnmiei- 
piiini, was destroyed by the Romans in the Social 
War (b. c. 89), but was afterwards rebuilt. — 2. 
Apiiiiiiii (Ascullnus: AscoHdi a town of 

Apulia in Daunia on the confines of Samnium, 
near whi«h the Romans were defeated by Pyrrhus, 
B. c. 279. 

Ascflris {Ezero)^ a lake in M. Olympus in 
Perrhaebia in Thessaly, near Lapathus 
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AsdrtLbal. [Hasdrubal.] 

AsSa (if *A(r^a), a town in Arcadia, not far 
from Megalopolis. 

Aselllo, P. Semprdnlus, tribune of the soldiers 
under P. Scipio African us at Numantia, b. c. 133, 
wrote a Roman history from the Punic wars in- 
clusive to the times of the Gracchi. 

Asellus, Tib. Claudius, a Roman eques, was 
deprived of his horse by Scipio Africanus Minor, 
when censor, b. c. 142, and in his tribuneship of 
the plebs in 139 accused Scipio Africanus before 
the people. 

Asia (*Acr(a), daughter of Oceanus and Tethys, 
wife of lapetus, and mother of Atlas, l^romctheus, 
and Epimetheus. According to some tniditions, 
the continent of Asia derived its name from her. 

Asia (*A(rfa : *A(Titvs^ -lavSs, -aTtK6s ; 

Asia)y also in the poets Asis (’dois), one sf the 3 
great divisions which the ancients made of the 
known world. It is doubtful whether the name 
is of Greek or Eastern origin ; but, in either case, 
it seems to have been first used by the Greeks for 
the W. part of Asia Minor, especially the plains 
watered by the river Cayster, where the Ionian 
colonists first settled ; and thence, as their geogra- 
phical knowledge advanced, they extended it to 
the whole country E., N.E., and S.E. The fir.st 
knowledge which the Greeks possessed^ol the oj>- 
posite shores of the Aegean Sea dates before the 
earliest historical records. The legends respecting 
the Argoiiautic and the Trojan expeditions, and other 
mythical storicvS, on tlie one hand, and the allusions 
to commercial and other intercourse wit|j the peo- 
ple of Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt, pn the other 
band, indicate a certain degree of knowledge of the 
coast from the mouth of the Phasis, at the E. ex- 
tremity of the Black Sea, to the mouth of the 
Nile. This knowledge was improved and increased 
by the colonizntion of the W., N., and S. coasts of 
Asia Minor, and by the relations into which these 
Greek colonies were brought, first with the Lydian, 
and then with the Persian empires, so th.at, in the 
middle of the 5th century n. c., Herodotus was able 
to give a pretty complete description of the Persian 
empire, and some imperfect accounts of the parts 
beyond it ; while some knowledge of S. Asia was 
obtained by way of Egypt ; and its N. regions, 
with their wandering tribes, formed the subject of 
marvellous stories which the traveller heard from 
the Greek colonists on the N. shores of tlie Black 
Sea. The conquests of Alexander, besides the 
personal acquaintance which they enabled the 
Greeks to form with those provinces of the Persian 
empire hitherto only known to them by report, 
extended their knowledge over the regions watered 
by the Indus and its 4 great tributaries (t/ie Pun- 
jab and Scinde) ; the lower course of the Indus 
and the shores between its mouth and the head of 
the Persian Gulf were explored by Ncarchus ; and 
some further knowledge was gained of the nomad 
tribes which roamed (as they still do) over the 
vast steppes 'of Central Asia by the attempt of 
Alexander to penetrate on the N.E. beyond the 
Jaxartes (Stboun) ; while, on all points, the Greeks 
were placed in advanced positions from which to 
acquire further information, especially at Alexan- 
dria, whither voyagers constantly brought accounts 
of the shores of Arabia and India, as far sa the is- 
land of Taprobanc, and even beyond this, to the 
Malay peninsula and the coasts of Coohin China. 
On the E. and N. the wars and commerce of the 
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Greek kingdom of Syria carried Greek knowledge 
of Asia no further, except in the direction of India 
to a small extent, but of course more acquaintance 
was gained with the countries already subdued, 
until the conquests of the Parthians shut out the 
Greeks from the country E. of the Tigris- valley ; 
a limit which the Romans, in their turn, were 
never able to pass. They pushed their arms, how- 
ever, further N. than the Greeks had done, into 
the mountains of Armenia, and they gained in- 
formation of a great caravan route between India 
and the shores of the Caspian, tlirough Bactria, 
and of another commercial track leading over Cen- 
tral Asia to the distant regions of the .'Seres. This 
brief sketch will show that all the accurate know- 
ledge of the Greeks and Romans respecting Asia 
w'as confined to the countries whicli slope down 
S.-wards from tlie great mountain-chain formed by 
the Caucasus and its prolongation beyond the Cas- 
pian to the Himalayas : of the vast elevated steppes 
between these mountaiire and the central range of 
the Altai (from which the N. regions of Siberia 
again slope down to the Arctic Ocean) they only 
knew that they were inhabited by nomad tribes, 
except the country directly N. of Ariana, where 
the Persian empire had extended beyond the 
iqpuntain-chain, and wdiere tlie Greek kingdom of 
Bactria had been subsequently established. — The 
notions of the ancients respecting the size and fonu 
of Asia were such as might be inferred from what 
has been stated. Distances computed from the ac- 
1 counts of travellers are always exaggerated ; and 
hence the S. part of the continent was supposed to 
extend much further to the E. than it really does 
(about 60® of long, too much, according to Pto- 
lemy), while to the N. and N.E. parts, which 
were quite unknown, much too small an extent was 
assigned. However, all the ancient geographers, 
except Pliny, agreed in considering it the largest 
of the 3 divisions of the world, and all believed it 
to be surrounded by the ocean, with the curious 
exception of Ptolemy, who recurred to the early 
notion, which wc find in the poets, that the K. 
parts of Asia and the S.E. parts of Africa were 
united by land which enclosed the Indian Ocean on 
the E. and S. The dillerent opinions about the 
boundaries of Asia on the side of Africa arc men- 
tioned under Africa ; on the side of Europe the 
boundary was formed by the river Tanais (Don), 
the Pains Maeotis (Sea of Azof), Pontus Euxinus 
(lilack Sea), Propontis (Sea of Marmora), and 
the Aegean (Archijmlago). — The most general 
division of Asia was into 2 parts, which were 
different at different times, and known by different 
names. To the earliest Greek colonists the river 
Halys, the K. boundary of the Lydian kingdom, 
formed a natural division between Upper and 
Lower Asia (r} dreo ’A., or rd dru ^Atriijs, and if 
Kdrw *A., or rd udru ti}s 'Aairjs, or *A. 17 ivrhs 
^AAvos TTorapou) ; and afterwards the Euphrates 
was adopted as a more natural boundary. Another 
division was made by the Taurus into A. intra 
Taurum, i. e. the part of Asia N. and N.W. of the 
Taurus, and A, extra Tanrum, all the rest of the 
continent (*A. 4vr6s rov Tavpov, and *A. ^/erhs rov 
TaOpov). The division ultimately adopted, but 
apparently not till the 4th century of our era, was 
that of A, Major and A . Minor. <«"1. Asia Major 
(*A. 1 ) peydAyi) was the part of the continent E. of 
the Tanais, the Euxine, an iraaginaiV line drawn 
the Euxine at Trapezus (Treinxomd) to the 
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Gulf of Issus, and the Mediterranean : thus it in- 
cluded the countries of Sarmatica Asiatica with all 
the Scythian tribes to the E., Colchis, Iberia, Al- 
bania, Armenia, Syria, Arabia, Babylonia, Meso- 
potamia, Assyria, Media, Susiana, Persis, Ariana, 
Hyrcania, Margiana, Bactriana, Sogdiana, India, 
the land of the Sinae and Serica ; respecting which, 
see the several articles. — 2. Asia Minor (‘A<ria 
fuiKpd : Ana/olia), was the peninsula on the extreme 
W. of Asia, bounded by the Euxinc, Aegean, and 
Mediterranean on the N., \V., and S. ; and on the 
E. by the mountains on the W. of the upper course 
of the Euphrates. It was for the most part a fer- 
tile country, intersected with mountains and rivers, 
abounding in minerals, possessing excellent har- 
bours, and peopled, from the earliest known period, 
by a variety of tribes from Asia aiid from Europe. 
For particulars respecting the country, the reader 
is referred to the separate articles upon the parts 
into which it was divided by the later Greeks, 
namely, Mysia, Lydia, and Ciiria, on the W., Ly- 
cia, Painphylia, and Cilicia, on the S. ; Bithynia, 
Paphlagonia, and Pontus, on the E. ; and Phrygia, 
Pisidia, Galatia, and Cappadocia, in the centre : 
see also the articles Troas, Akolia, Ionia, Doria, 
LyCAONIA, PERGAMtIS,HALYS, SaNGAHIUS,TaU- 
RLTS, &c. — 3. Asia Propria (* A. tj iStW Ka\ou- 
or simply Asia, tlie Roman province, formed 
out of the kingdom of Perganius, which was be- 
queathed to the Romans by Attalus c. 

1 110), and the Greek cities on the W. coast, and the 
adjacent islands, with Rhodes. It included the 
districts of Mysia, Lydia, Caria, and Phrx'gia; and 
was governed at first by propraetors, afterwiirds by 
proconsuls. Under Constantine the Great, a new 
division was made, and Asia only extended along 
the coast from the Prom. Lectuin to the mouth of 
the Maeandcr. 

Asin&rus (’AmVapos : Finmo di Noio or Fred- 
do ?), a river on the K. side of Sicily, on which the 
Athenians were defeated by the Syracusans, h. c. 
413: the ' Syracusans celebrated here an annual 
festival called Asinaria. 

Asine (‘AcrluT } : ’A(r<vatos). 1. A town in La- 
conica on the coast between Tiienaruin and Gy- 
tliium.— i2. A town in Argolis, W. of Hermione, 
was built by the Dryopes, who wore driven out of 
the town by the Argives after the first Messonian 
war, and built No. 3. —3. f Saratzaf)^ an important 
town in Messenia, near the Promontory Acritas, 
on the Messonian gulf, which was hence also called 
the Asinaciin gulf. 

Asinia Gens, plebeian, came from Teate, the 
chief town of the Marnicini ; and the first person 
of the name mentioned is llcrius Asiiiius, the leader 
^L'lrriicini in the Marsic war, u. c. yO. The 
Asinii are given under their surnames, Gallus 
and PoLLio. • 

Aslus (’'A<r<os). 1. Son of Hyrtacus of Arisbe, 
and father of Acanias and Phaenops, an ally of the 
Trojans, slain by Idomcneus. «— 2. Son of Dymas 
and la-other of Hecuba, whose form Apollo assumed 
when he roused Hector to fight against Patroclus. 
■^3. Of Samos, one of the earliest Greek poets, 
lived probably about b. c. 700. He wrote epic 
and elegiac poems, which have perished with the 
exception of a few fragments. 

Asmiraea, a district and city of Serica in the N. 
of Asia, near mountains called Asmiraei Montes, 
which are supposed to be the Altai range, and the 
city to be Khamil^ in the centre of Chinese Tartaxy. 
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Asopns ('Affuirds). 1. (Btmlikos\ a river in 
Peloponnesus rises near Phlius, and Hows through 
the Sicyonian territory into the Corinthian gulf. 
Asopus, the god of this river, was son of Oceanus 
and Tethys, husband of Metope, and father of 
Evadne, Euboea, and Aegina, each of whom was 
therefore called Asopis AcrcDtris}. When Zeus 
carried off Aegina, Acsopus attempted to fight 
with him, but he was smi^n by the thunderbolt 
of Zeus, and from that time the bed of the river 
contained pieces of charcoal. By Aegina Asopus 
became the grandfather of Aeacus, who is there- 
fore calk'd Aso/)MKfes. — 2» a river in 

Bc»eotia, forms the N, boundary of the territory of 
Plataeae, flows through the Sv of Boeotia, and falls 
into the Euboean sea near Delphinium in Attica. 
— 3. A^ river' in Phthiotis in Thessaly, rises m 
M. Octal and flows into tho Maliac gulf near 
Therin^jpylae.— *4. A river in Phrygia, flows past 
Laodicca into the Lycus. — 6. A town in Laeonica 
on the K. side of the Laconitm gulf. 

Aspadana CAfnraZdva : Ispahan‘S) ^ a town of 
the district ParaetJicene in Persis. 

Asparagliim {Iscarpar), a to^wn in the terri- 
tory of Dyrrhachium in Illyria. 

Aspasia CAfnraxria). 1. The elder, of Miletus, 
datighter of Axiochus, the most celebmted of the 
Greek 112tjerae (see Did. of Antiq. s. v.\ came to 
reside at Athens, and there gained and fixed the 
affections of Pericles, not more by her beauty than 
by her high mental accomplislwnents. Having 
parted with his wife, Pericles attiiched himself to 
Aspasia during the rest of his life as closely as was 
allowed by "the law, which forbade marriage with a 
foreign woman undt-r severe penalties. The enemies 
of Pericles accused Aspasia of impiety (direSeta), 
and it required all the personal influenc«* of Pericles, 
who defended her, and his most cna-nest entreaties 
and tears, to procure her acquittal. The house of 
Aspasia was the centre of tho best liteniry and 
philosophical society of Athens, and was frequented 
(!ven by Socrates. On the death of Pericles («. c. 
429), Aspasia is said to have attached herself to 
one Lysicles, a dealer in cattle,, and to have made 
him by her instructions a first-rate orator. The 
son of Pericles by Aspasia was legitimated by a 
special decree of the people, and took his father's 
name. — 2. The Younger, a Phocaean, daughter of 
Hermotimus, was the favourite concubine of Cynis 
the Younger, who called her Aspasia after the 
mistress of Pericles,*her previous name having been 
Milto. After the death of Cyrus at the battle of 
Cunaxa (u. c. 401), she fell into the hands of Ar- 
taxerxes, who likewise became deeply enamoured 
of her. When Darius, son of Artaxerxes, was ap- 
pointed successor to the throne, he asked his father 
to surrender Aspasia to him. The request could 
not be refused as coming from the king elect ; 
Artaxerxes, therefore, gave her up ; but he soon 
after took her away again, and made her a priestess 
of a temple at Ecbatana, where strict celibacy was 
requisite. 

Aspasii. I Asm.] . , 

Aspasius {^Aawdffios). 1. A peripatetic philo- 
sopher, lived about a. d. 80, and wrote coninientarios 
on most of the works of Aristotle. A portion of 
his conimontaries on the Niconiachean Ethics is 
still prt'served. — 2. OF Byblus, a Greek sophist, 
lived about a.d. 180, and wrote commentaries oii 
Demosthenes and Aeschines, of which a few ex- 
tracts are preserved. ^ 
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Aspendus (’'Ao'irevSos : ’A<r7r6j/5tos< Aspendius : 
Das/iashhhr or Manaugat\ a strong and flourishing 
city of Pamphylia, on the small navigable river 
Eurymedon, 60 stadia (6 geog. miles) from its 
raoiUh : said to have been a colony of the Argives. 

Asper, Aemilius, a Roman grammarian, who 
wrote commentaries on Terence and Virgil, must 
be distinguished from juiother gi*ammarian, usually 
called Asper Junior y author of a small w'ork 
entitled Ars Grammatical printed in the GrammaL 
Tail by Putsch i us, Ilanov. 1605. 

Asphaltites Lacus or Mare Mortuum (’A<r</)a\- 
rlris or SoSojUtTiS A-tjui/r?, or 7? bdXacrffa t} vfKpa)^ 
the great salt and bituminous lake in the S.E. of 
Palestine, which receives the water of the Jordan. 
It has no visible outlet, and its surface is consi- 
derably below the level of the ^edi|ppranean. 
The tales about frsh not living in it aiid birds 
dropping down dead as they fly over it, are now 
proved to be fabulous. 

Aspii or Aspasli (’'Ao’irtoi, ’Aairdtriot), an Indian 
tribe, in the district of the Paropamisadae, between 
the rivers Choes (Kama) and Indus, in the M.E. 
of Afi)hajiistuu apd the N.W. of the i*uvjub. 

Aspis (*A(r7n's). 1. Clypea {Klibiah)^ a city 

on a promontory of the same n.nne, near the N.E. 
point of the Carthaginian territory, founded by 
Agathoclcs, and taken in the first Piifti? War by 
the Romans, who called it Clypea, the translation 
of ’AffTrfs. — 2. arm- Zajf rani Ru.), ip the 

African Tripolitana, the best harbour on the coast 
of the Great Syrtis.— 3. [AncoNNKbUS.] 

Aspledon (*A(rirAr)8wj/ : ^AairKrjbdvios), or Sple- 
don, a town of the Miiiyae in Boeotia on the river 
Mclas, near Orchomenus ; built by the mythical 
Aspledon, son of Poseidon and Midca. 

Assa {’'Acrara : ’A<T(ra?oy), a town in Chalcidicc 
in Macedonia, on the Singitic gulf. 

Assaceni {*Acr(raKT}uoi)y an Indian tribe, in the 
district of the Paropamisadae, between the rivers 
Copheii {Cabool) and Indus, in the N.W. of the 
J*unjab. 

AssS,raclLS (’Afr<rdpa/fos), king of Troy, son of 
Tros, father of Capys, grandfather of Aiichises, and 
great-grandfather of Aeneas. Hence the Romans, 
as descendants of Acueiis, arc called domus Assa- 
rad ( Virg. Am. i. ‘284). 

Assesus Aa<Tr)rr6s)y a town of Ionia near Mi- 
letus, w'ith a temple of Athena suniamed ^Aaariaia. 

AssSruB (’A<r<rwpds or ’Affo-wpiov : ' Aaatapivos : 
Asuro% a small town in Sicily between Enna and 
Agyriuin. 

ASSUS (’^Ao'ffos : ’'Arrtrios, *A(rT€us : Ru., 

near fierain), a flourishing city in the Troad, on 
tlie Adramyttian Gulf, opposite to Lesbos : after- 
wards called ApoUonia; the birthplace of Cleanthes 
the Stoic, 

Assjrrla (’Aaavpla : 'Acravpios, Assy ri us : Ktir- 
distan). 1. The country properly so called, in the 
narrowest sense, was a district of W. Asia, extend- 
ing along the E. side of tiie Tigris, which divided 
it on the W. and N.W. from Mesopotamia and 
Babylonia, and bounded on the N. and E. by M. 
Niphates and M. Zagrus, which separated it from 
Armenia and Media, and on the S.E. by Susiana, 
It w'as watered h;y' several streams, flowing into the 
Tigris from the E. two of which, the IjVcus or 
Zabatus {Great Zah)^ and the Caprus or Zabas or 
Anzabas (LiUleZal\ divided the country into three 
parts : that between the Upper Tigris and the Lycus 
was called Aturia (a mere dialectic variety of 
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Assyria), was probably the most ancient seat of the 
monarchy, and contained the capifiil, Nineveh or 
Ninus; that between the Lycus and the Caprus was 
called Adiabcne : and the part S.E. of the Caprus 
contained the districts of Apolloniatis and Sittacene. 
Another division into districts, given by Ptolemy, 
is the following: Arrhapachitis, Calacine, Adiabcne, 
Arbelitis, Apolloniatis and Sittacene.— -2. In a 
wider sense the name was applied to the whole 
country watered by the Euphrates and the Tigris, 
between the mountains of Armenia on the N., those 
of Kurdistan on the E., and the Arabian Desert 
on the W., so as to include, besides Assyria Proper, 
Mesopotamia and Babylonia ; nay, there is somcT 
times an apparent confusion between Assyria and 
Syria, which gives ground for the supposition that 
the terms were originally identical. — ■ 3. By a 
further extension the word is used to designate the 
Assyrian Empire in its widest sense. The early 
history of this great monarchy is too obscure to be 
given here in any detail ; and indeed it is only 
just now tluit new means of investigating it are 
being acquired. The germ of this enipire was one 
of the first great states of which we have any re- 
cord, and w'as probably a powerful and civiliz(id 
kingdom as early as Egypt. Its reputed founder 
was Ninus, the builder of the capital city ; and in 
its widest extent it included the countries just 
mentioned, with Media, Persis, and portions of 
the countries to the E. and N.E., Armenia, Syria, 
Phoenicia, and Palestine, except the kingdom of 
Judah ; and, beyond tliese limits, some of the 
.Assyrian kings made incursions into Arabia and 
Egypt. The fruitless expedition of Sennacherib 
against the latter country and the miraculous de- 
struction of his army before Jerusalem (k. c. 714), 
.so weakened the empire, that the Medes revolted 
and formed a separate kingdom, and at last, in 
B. c. 606*, the governor of Babylonia united with 
Cyaxarcs, tlic king of Media, to conquer Assyria, 
which was divide d between them, Assyria Proper 
falling to the share of Media, and the rest of the 
empire to Babylon. 'I’he Assyrian king and all 
Ins family perished, and the city of Ninus was 
rased to the ground. [Comp. B.-vbylon and Me- 
dia.] It must be noticed as a caution, that some 
writers confound the Assyrian and Babylonian, eni- 
pirea under the former name. 

Asta (Afitensis). 1, {Asti in Piedmont), an in- 
land town of Liguria on the Tanarus, a Roman 
colony.— •2. {Mesa de Asiu\ a town in Hispania 
Baetica, near Gades, a Roman colony with the sur- 
name Jifffia. 

ABt&bdras (*A<rTa§<Jpas : Aibarah or Tacazza') 
and Astipus (’Ao-rdTrous, liahr-eUAzak or IHue 
Nik)y two rivers of Aethiopia, having their sources 
in the highlands of Abyssinia^ and uniting in about 
17° N. Lat. to form the Nile. The land enclosed 
by them was the island of Mkkoe. 

Ast&cus (’'Aerroffos), father of Ismariis, Loades, 
Aaphodicus, and Melanippus. 

AstUcus (''Ao’TaKos: ’AcrraKTji'ds). 1. {Dra- 
pomestre)y a city of Acaniania, on the Acheloiis.— 
2. A celebrated (jity of Bithynia, at the S.E. corner 
of the Sitius A s/ace7ius {' AaraKTjvhs KjATroy), a bay 
of the Propontis, was a colony from Megara, hut 
afterwards received fresh colonists from Athens, 
who called the place Ollna (*0\6la). It was de- 
stroyed by Lysimachus, but rebuilt on a neighbour- 
ing site, at the N.E. corner of the gulf, by Nico- 
medes 1., who named his new city Nicomkdia. 
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Ast&pa {Esiepa\ a town in Ilispania Baetica. Ast^ages kfrrvdyrii)^ son of C^yaxaros, last 
Ast&pus. [Astaboras.] king of Media, n igned n. c. 594 — 5.59. Alarmed 

AstartB. [Aphroditr and Syria Dea.] by a dream, be gave his daughter Mandane in 

AstSlSplius (*A(rTfAe^oy), a river of Colchis, marriage to Cainbyses, a Persian of good family. 
120 stadia ( 12 geog. miles) S. of Sebastopolis. Another dream induced him to send Ilarpagus to 
AstSrla (’Ao-Tcplo), daughter of the'l’itan Coens destroy the olFspring of this marriage. The child, 
and Phoebe, sister of lieto (Latona), wife o*f Perses, the future conqueror of the Modes, was given to a 
and mother of Hecate. In order to escape the cm- herdsman to expose, but Jie brought it up as his 
braces of Zeus, she is said to have taken the form own. Years afterwards, circinustances occurred 


of a quail (or^yj’,opTu4),and to have thrown herself 
down from heaven into the sea, where she was 
metamorphosed into the island Axteria (the island 
which had fallen from heaven like a star), or Orij/yia^ 
afterwards called Delos. 

AstSrlon or AstSrius ('Aa-repluv or ^Aarepios). 
1. Son of Teutamus, and king of the Cretans, mar- 
ried Europa after slie had been carried to Crete by 
Zeus, and brought up the thr<*e sons, Minos, Sur- 
pedon, and Khadamanthva, whom she had by the 
lather of the gods. — 2. Son of ('ometes', Pyremiis,* 
or Priscus, by Antigone, daughter of Phercs, was 
one of the Argonauts. 

Asteris or Asterla (^Aerrepis^ 'AiTTfpia), a small 
island between Ithaca and Cephallenia. 

Asterium (’AorTepioi/), a town in Magnesia in 
Thessaly. 

Asterbpaeus (’Ao-repoTraTos), son of Pelegoii^ 
loader of the P.aeonians, and an ally of the Trojans, 
.was slain by Achilles. 

Astigi, a town in Hispania Baetica on the river 
Singulis, a Roman colony with the surname A «- 
imsia Firmi. 

Astraea (’Aerrpaia), daughter of Zeus and 
^Themis, or, according to others, of Astraeus and 
Eos. During the golden ago, thi.s star-bright 
maiden lived on earth and among men, whom she 
blessed ; but when that age had f)assed away, 
Astraea, w'lio tarried longest amongst men, with- 
drew, and was placed among the stars, where 
she was called Uapdhos or Unjo. Her sister 
AiSws or PmUdtia^ left the earth along with lu'r 
{ud sufwros Asinmircccssil, lute {I'udicitia) comite, 
Juv. vi. 1.0). 

Astraeus ("Aa-rpaios), a Titan, son of Crius and 
Euiybia, huslaind of l^os (. Aurora'), and latlier 
the winds Zephyrus, Boreas, and Notu.s, Bosphorus 
(the morning star) and all tlic stars of heaven. 
Ovid xiv, 54.5) calls the winds ylAYmcf (adj.) 

fruires^ the “ A.straeaii brotiiers.” 

Astiira. 1. {La Stura)^ a river in La tium, rises 
in the Alban mountains, and flows between Aiitium 
and Circeii into the 'ryrrhenuin sea. At its mouth 
it formed a small island with a town upon it, also 
called Astura {Torre d' Astura) : hero Cicero had 
an estate. — 2. {Ezhi), a river in Ilispiiuia Tar- 
racouensis, flowing into the Diirius. 

Astilres, a people in the N. W. of Spain, 
bounded on the E. by the Cantabri and Vaccjiei, 
on tlie W. by the Gallaeci, on the N. b}" the 
Ocean, and on the S. by tlie Vettones, thus inha- 
biting the modern Asturias and the northern i)art of 
■Lem and VaUadoiid. They contained 22 tribes and 
-40,000 freemen, and were divided into the Aii- 
gustani and Transmontani, the former of whom 
dwelt S. of the mountains as far as the Duriiis, 
and the ]att(>r N. of the inountiiins down to the 
seji-coast. The country of the Asturea was moun- 
^inous, rich in minerals and celebrated for its 
horses : the people themselves were rude and war- 
like. Their chief tqwn was Asturica Augusta 
{Astoria). 


which brought the young Cyrus under the notice of 
Astyages, who, on inquiry, discovered his parentage. 
He inflicted a cruel punishment on Ilarpagus, who 
waited his time for revenge. When Cyrus had 
grown up to man’s estate, Harpagns induced him 
to instigate the Persians to revolt, and, liaving been 
a|>point^gen‘jral of the Median forces, he deserted 
with tl^preater part of them to Cyrus. Astyages 
was taloSi prisoner, and ('yrus mounted the throne. 
He treated the captive monarcl) with mildness, but 
kept him in conlinement till his death. This is 
the account of Herodotus, and is to be preferred 
to that of Xenophon, who makes Cyrus the 
grand&on of A‘»tyages, but says, that Astyages was 
succeeded by his son CyaxarcU II., on whose 
death Cyrus succeeded peaceably to the vacant 
throne. 

Astya7\az (’Aorudi/a^), son of Hector and An- 
dromache : 'Ids proper name was Scamandrius, but 
he wa.s called Astyanax or “ lord of the city ” by 
the T-rojans, on account of tlie services of his lather. 
After the taking of Troy the (jreoks hurled him 
down from the walls, tliut he might not restore the 
k ingdoin < )f »T rov . 

Astydamas (Ao-ToSajaas), a tragic poet, son of 
Morsiimis and of a sister of the poet Aeschylus, 
and a pupil of Isocrates, wrote 240 tragedies, and 
gained the prize 15 times. His first tragedy -was 
acted li. c. 31)9. 

AstydSmia (’AoruSa/iCia). 1. Daughter of 
Aniyntnr and mother of Tlepolcmus by Hercules. 
— 2. Wife of Aca.stus. 

Ast^ome {* A(TTvv6p.r))^ daughter of Chryses, 
better known under lier patronymic Chryseis. 

Astyoche or Astyochia {"Aarudxv or 'A(Trv6^ 
X^ja). 1. Daughter of Actor, by whom Ares begot 
Ascalaphus and laliiiemis. —2. Daughter of Phy- 
las, king of Ephyra in Thesprotia, became by Her- 
cules the inotlier of Tlepolemus. 

AstySchus Aa-ruoxos)^ the Lac(‘daemonian ad- 
miral in B.c. 412, commanded on the coast of Asia 
Minor, where he was bribed by the Persians to 
remain inactive. 

Ast^aiaea (’A(rTi/7rdAaia : ’ArrTVTraAaiens, ’Ao- 
TVTra\aid7r}s : Stampaliu), one of the Sporades in 
the S. part of the Grecian archipelago, with a 
toivn of the same name, foiinded by tlie Mcgariaiis, 
which wiis under the Romans a libera civita.s. 
{Asti/fKiltia retina, i. e. Astypalaea,, Ov. Met. vii. 
4(>1.) The inhabitants worshipped Achilles. 

Ast^a (to ’'A o'Tupa), a town of Mysia, N.W. 
of Adramyttium, on a marsh connected with the 
sea, with a grove sacred to Artemis surnamed 
'AtJTvpiin) or 

Asychis (Atox*?), an ancient king of Egypt, 
succeeded Mycerinus. 

Atabiilus,' the name in Apulia of the parching 
S. E, wind, the Sirocco, which is at present called 
Altino in Apulia. 

AtabjhiB or Atabjhrium (ATa§upiov), the high- 
est mountain in Rluuies on the S.W . of that island, 
on which was a celebrated temple of Zeus Ataby-* 
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rius, said to have been founded by Althaemenes, 
the grandson of Minos. 

At&gis. [Athksis.] 

Atalanta (’AraAdi'TT?), 1. The A rcadtan 
lanta^ was a daughter of lasus (lasion or lasiiis) 
and Clymene. Her father, who had wished for a 
son, was disappointed at her birth, and exposed her 
on the Parthenian (virgin) hill, where she was 
suckled by a shc-bear, the symbol of Artemis. 
After she had grown up she lived in pure maiden- 
hood, slew the centaurs who pursued her, and took 
part in the Calydonian hunt. Her father subse- 
quently recognised her as his daughter ; and when 
he desired her to marry, she required every' suitor 
who wanted to w’in her, to contend with her first 
in the foot-race. If lie conquered her, was to 
be rewjirded with her hand, if not, he Hb to be 
put to death. This she did because she was the 
most swift-footed of mortals, and because the 
Delphic oracle had cautioned her against marriage. 
She conquered many suitors, but was at length 
overcome by Milanion with the assistance of 
Aphrodite. The goddess had given him 3 golden 
apples, and duriifg the race he dropped them one 
after the other ; their beauty^ charmed Atalanta so 
much, that she could not abstain from gathering 
them, .and Milanion thus gained the^g#al before 
her. She accordingly beevame his wife. They 
were subsequently both metamorphosed into lions, 
because they had profaned by tlieir embraces the 
sacred grove of Zeus. — 2. The JSoeotian Atalanta. 
The same stories are related of her as of the Arc.a- 
diaii Atalanta, except that her parentfige and the 
localities are described differeiitiy. Thus she is 
said to have been a daughter of Schoenus, and to 
have been married to Ilippomenes. Her foot-race 
is transferred to the Boeotian Onchestus, and the 
sanctuary which the newly married couple profaned 
by their love, was a temple of Cybele, who meta- 
morphosed them into lions, and yoked them to her 
chariot. 

Atalante (’ATaAdvrr?: ' hra><avTa7os\ 1. A 
small island in the Euripus, on the coast of the 
Opuntiari Locri, with a sin.all town of the same 
name.— 2. A town of Macedonia on the Axius, in 
the neighbourhood of Gortynia and Idomene. 

Atarantes (*AT(£pai/T€s), a people in the E. of 
Libya, described by' Herodotus (iv. 184). 

Atarbechis. [Aphroditopolis.] 

Atarneus (’Arapveos: Dilceli), a city on M. 
Cane, on the coast of Mysia, opposite to Lesbos : a 
colony of the Chians : the residence of the tyrant 
Hermias, w'ith whom Aristotle resided some time : 
destroyed before the time of Pliny. 

Ataulphns, Athaulplius, Adaulphus (f.e.Atha- 
ulf, “ sworn helper,” the s.nme name as that wdiich 
appears in later history under the form of Adolf or 
Adolphus), brother of Al.iric’s wife. ' He .assisted 
Alaric in his invasion of Italy, and on the death of 
that monarch in a. d. 410, he was elected king of 
the Visigoths, ife then m.ade a peace with the 
Romans, married Placidia, sister of Hoiiorius, re- 
tired W'ith his nation into the S. of Gaul, and 
finally withdrew into Spain, where he was mur- 
dered at Barcelona. 

Ataz (Aucle), origin.ally called Narbo, a river 
in Gallia Narbonensis, rises in the Pyrenees, and 
dowy by Narbo Martins into the Lacus Ilubresus 
or Rubrensis, which is connected with the sea. 
From this river the pKiec P. Terentius Varro ob- 
tained the surname Aiadnm, [Varro.J 
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At8 (*'At7j), daughter of Eris or Zeus, was an 
ancient Greek divinity, who led both gods and 
men into rash and inconsiderate actions. She once 
even induced Zeus, at the birth of Hercules, to take 
an oath by which Hera was afterwards enabled to 
give to ^Eurysthens the power which had been 
destined for Hercules. When Zeus discovered his 
rashness, he hurled Ate from Olympus and ba- 
nished her for ever from the abodes of the gods. 
In the tragic writers Ate appears in a different 
light : she avenges evil deeds and inflicts just pu- 
nishments upon the offenders and their posterity, 
so that her c)>ar.acter is almost the same as that of 
Nemesis and Krinnys. She appears most pro- 
minent in the dramas of Aeschylus, and least in 
those of Euripides, with whom the idea of Dike 
(justice) is more fully developed. 

Atelus, surnamed P raeie^tatus^ and PhiloUxjti^^ 
a celebrated grammarian at Rome, about a. c. 40, 
and a friend of Sallust, for whom he drew up an 
Epitome {Itreviariuvi) of Romiin History. After 
the death of Sallust Ateiiis lived on intimate terms 
with Asinius Pollio, whom he assisted in his literary 
pursuits. 

Atelus Capito. [CAriTo.J 

Atella (Atelliiiius ; A versa), a town in C.am- 
fania between Capua and Nenpolis, originally in- 
habited by' the O-scans, afterwards a Rom.an inuni- 
cipium and a colony. It revolted to Hannib.al 
(B. 0. ‘21C) after the battle of C.annae, and the 
Romans in consequence transplanted its inhabitants 
to C.alatia, and peopled the town by*^ new citizens 
from Nuceria. Atella owes its celebrity to the, 
Atcllanae Fuinihie or Oscan farces, which took thein 
name from this town. {Did. of Aniiq. p. .347, 2ded.) 

Aternum (Pescara), a town in central Italy 
on the Adriatic, at the mouth of the river Aternus 
(Pescara), was the common harbour of the Vestini, 
Marnicini, and Peligni. 

Aternus. [Aternum.] 

Ateste (Atestimis : Ps/e\ a Roman colony' in 
the country of the Veneti in Upp<‘r Italy. 

Ath&CUS, a town in Lyncestis in Macedoni.'i. 

Athamanla (*Adajuania: *A0aiudr, ayos),a. moun- 
tainous country in the S. of Epirus, on the W. side 
of Pindus, of which Argithea was tlic chief town. 
The Athaimines were a Thess.alian people, who 
had been driven out of Thessaly by the Lapithae. 
They were governed by independent princes, the 
last of whom was Amynandkr. 

Atll&inas (*A0d^as), son of Aeolus and Enaretc, 
and king of Orcliomcnus in Boeotia. At the com- 
mand of Hera, Athamas married Nephele, by whom 
he became the father of Phrixus and Helle. But 
he w.is secretly in love with the mortal Ino, the 
diuighter of Cadmus, hy whom he hogot Learclms 
and Melicertes ; and Neph<‘le, on di.scovering that 
Ino had a gre.'iter hold on his .afiections than her- 
self, disappeared in anger. Having thus incurn'd 
the anger both of Hera and of Nephele, Athamas 
was seized with m.ndness, and in this state killed his 
own son, Letirchus: Ino threw herself with Meli- 
certes into the sea, .iiid both were cli.anged into 
marine deities, Ino becoming Leucotheii, and Meli- 
certes Palaemon. Athamas, as the murderer ot 
his son, was obliged to flee from Boeotia, and settled 
in Thes.9aly. — Hence we have Athamautlivics, 
son of Athamas, i. e. Palaemon ; and Athamantis, 
daughter of Athamas, i. e. Hello. 

AtLanagla (Agrair^unt^), the chffef town of 
the llergetcs in llispania Tarraconensis. 
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Athanarlcus, king of the Visi-Gothg during ! 
their stay in Dacia. In a. d. 3G7 — 369 he carried ' 
on war with the emperor Valens, with whom he 
finally concluded a peace. In 374 Athanaric was 
defeated by the Huns, and, after defending himself 
for some time in a stronghold in the moimtains of 
Dacia, was compelled to tiy in 360, and take refuge 
in the Roman territory. He died in 381. 

Athanasius (’AOai/aVms), St., one of the most 
fcelebrated of the Christian fathers, was bom at 
Alexandria about a. d. *296, and was elected arch- 
bishop of the city on the death of Alexander in 
3*26. The history of his episcopate is full of stirring 
incidents and strange transitions of fortune. He 
was the great champion of the orthodox faith, as it 
had been expounded at the council of Nice in 
3*2.5, and was therefore exposed to persecution 
whenever the Arians g(»t the upper hand in the 
state. He was thrice driven from his see into 
exile, and thrice recalled. He died in 373. The 
Athanasian creed was not composed by Athanasius : 
its real author is unknown. The best edition of 
his works is by Montfaucon, Paris, 1698, reprinted 
at Padua> 1777. 

Athena ('Ad^vr; or *Ad7i^a\ one of the great 
divinities of the Greeks. Homer calls her a daugh- 
ter of Zeus, without any allusion to the manner of 
her birth ; hut later traditions related that she was 
horn from the head of Zt'us, and some added that 
sin* sprang forth with a mighty war-shout and in 
complete armour. Tlie most ancient tradition, as 
preserved by Hesiod, stated that Metis, the first 
ivife of Zeus, was the mother of Athena, but that 
Metis, w'hen pregnant with her, w'as, on the advice 
of Gaea and Uranus, swallowed up by Zeus, and 
that Zeus afterwards gave birth himself to Athena, 
who sprang from his head. Another set of traditions 
regarded her as the daughter of Pallas, the winged 
giant, whom she afterwards killed on account of 
liis attempting to violate her chastity ; and a third 
set carried her to Libya, and called her a daughter 
of Poseidon and Tritonis. These various tniditioiis 
about Athena arose, as in most other cases, from 
local legends and from identifications of the Greek 
Athena with other divinities. Hut according to 
the general belief of the Greeks, she was the 
daughter of Zeus ; and if we take Metis to have 
been her mother, we have at once the clue to the 
character which she bears in the religion of Greece ; 
for, as her father was the most powerful and her 
mother the wise.st among the gods, so Athena was 
a combination of the two, a goddess in whom power 
and wisdom were harmoniously blended. From 
this fundamental idea may be derived the various 
aspects under which she appears in the ancient 
■writers. She seems to have been a divinity of a 
purely ethical character ; lier power and wisdom 
appear in her being the preserver of the state and of 
everything which gives to the slate strength and pros- 
perity. — As the protectress of agriculture, Athena is 
represented as inventing the plough and rake ; she 
created the olive tree (see below), taught the people 
to yoke oxen to the plough, took care of the breeding 
of horses, and instructed men how to tame them 
by the bridle, her own invention. Allusions to this 
fi ature of her character are contained in the epithets 
Mdaa, ^oapfjtia, aypltpa^ /irir/a, or xoAtriTtf. She 
18 lalso represented as the patron of various kinds 
at science, *mduBtr 3 % and art, and as inventing 
numbers, the trumpet, the chariot and navigation. 
She was further believed to have invented nearly 
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every kind of work in \yhich women were em- 
ployed, and she herself was skilled in such work. 
Hence we have the talc of the Lydian maiden 
Arachne, who ventured to compete with Athena in 
the art of weaving. [Arachne.] Athena is in 
fact the patroness of both the u-seful and elegant arts. 
Hence she is called ipydvr}, and later writers make 
her the goddess of all wisdom, knowledge, and art, 
and represent her as sitting on the right hand of her 
father Zeus, and supporting him with lier counsel. 
She is therefore characterized by various epithets and 
surnames, expressing the keenness of her sight or the 
vigour of her intellect, such as onTiKeris^ 6(p6ahpu- 
Tis, d^uSepK^S, 7 \auifWTris, ■7roXi>§ou\os, TroXv/xriTiSf 
and /iT/xfti'iv/y. — As the patron divinity of tlie state, 
she wa8#t Athens the protectress of the phratrics 
and houifes which formed the basis of the state. 
The festival of the Apaturia had a direct reference 
to this particular point in the character of the god- 
dess. {Dict.of Ant. avt. Af>aturia.) She also main- 
tained thai-mthority of the law, justice, and order 
in the courts and the assembly of the people. Tliis 
notion was as ancient as the Homeric poenns, in 
which she U described {is assisting TJly.sse.s against 
the lawless conduct of the suitors. ((JU. xiii. 394.) 
She was believed to have instituted the ancient 
court of the Areopagus, and in cases wli(;re the 
votes of the judges were equally divided, she gave 
the cjisting one in favour of the accused. The 
epitht;ts which luive reference to thi.s part of the 
goddess’s character are d^iSwoivos^ the avenger, 
j3oi;Aa?a, and ayvpata. — A.s Athena promoted the 
internal prosperity of the state, so she also pro- 
.tected the state from outward enemies, and thus 
as.sumcs the character of a warlike divinity, though 
in a very dilTerent sense from Ares, Kris, or Knyo. 
According to Homer she docs not even keep arms, 
but borrows them from Zens ; slie preserves men 
from slaughter when prudence demands it, and 
repels Ares’s savage love of w.ir, and conquers him. 
The epithets which she derives from her warlike 
character are ay Xac^pla, dX/f Aadoffrowy, 
and others. In times of war, towns, fortresses, 
and harbours, are under her especial care, whence 
she is desijTnated as ^pvainroAis, a\a\Kup.ei/7)ti, 
iroXidy, woAiovxos^ aKpata, d/cpia, {cXr;5oDxos, iru- 
XatTis, irpofxax^pjaa, and the like. In the war of 
Zeus against the giants, she assisted her father and 
Hercules with her counsel, and also took an active 
part in it, for she buried Enceladus under the island 
of Sicily, and slew Pallas. In the Trojan war she 
sided with the Greeks, though on tlieir return home 
she visited them with storms, on account of the 
manner in which the Locriiiii Ajax had treated 
Ctissaudra in her temple. As a goddess of war 
and the protectress of heroes, Athena usually ap- 
pears in armour, with the aegis and a golden stall’. 
— The character of AtheRa, as we have here traced 
it, holds a middle place between the male and 
female, whence she is a virgin divinity, v/Ijose heart 
is inaccessible to the passion of love. Tiresias was 
deprived of sight for ha\ ing seen her in the bath ; 
and Hephaestus, who had made an attempt upon 
her chastity, was obliged to take to flight. For this 
reason, the ancient traditions always describe the 
goddess as dressed ; and when Ovid makes her 
appear naked before Paris, he abandons the genuine 
story. — Athena was worshipped in all parte of 
Greece. Her worship was introduced from the 
ancient towns on the lake Copais at a very early 
period into Attica, where she became, the great 
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national divinity of the city and the country. Here 
she was regarded as the (rc^Tctpo, and 

irai<apta. The tale ran that in the reign of Cecrops 
both Poseidon and Athena contended for the pos- 
session of Athens. The gods resolved that which- 
ever of them produced a gift most useful to mortals 
should, have possession of the land. Poseidon struck 
the ground with his trident and straightway a 
horse appeared. Athena then planted the olive. 
The gods thereupon decreed that the olive was more 
useful to man than the horse, and gave the city to 
the goddess, from whom it was call Athenae. At 
Athens the magnificent festival of the Panathenaca 
Avas celebrated in honour of the goddess. At this 
festival took place the grand procession, which was 
represented on the frieze of the Parftienon. {Diet, 
of Ant art. Panathcnaca.') At Lindus in Rliodes 
her worship was likewise very ancient. Respecting 
its introduction into Italy, and the modifications 
Avhich her character underwent there, see Minbrva. 
Among the things sacred tft her we ma|r mention 
the owl, serpent, cock, and olive-tree, which she was 
said to have creii^ed in her contest with Poseidon 
about the possession of Attica. Tlie sacrifices olfored 
to her consisted of bulls, rams, and cows. Athena 
was frequently represented in works of art, in 
Avhich we generally find some of tlUj Allowing 
characteristics : — 1. The helmet, which she usually 
wears on her head, hut in a few instances carries 
in her hand. It is generally ornamented in the 
most beautiful manner with griffins, heads of rams, 
horses, and sphinxes. 2. The aegis, which is ns 
presented on works of art, not .is a shield, but as a 
goat-skin, covered with scales, set with the appjil- 
ling Gorgon’s head, and surrounded with tassels. 
{Diet, of Ant VLit. Aeffis.) 3. The round Argolic 
shield, in the centre of which the head of Medusa 
likewise appears. 4. Objects sacred to her, such 
as an olive branch, a serpent, an owl, a cock, and 
a lance. Her garment is usually the Spartan tunic 
without sleeves, and over it she wears a cloak, the 
peplus, or, though rarely, the chlumys. 

Athenae (*A0T)j/ai, also ’AdifjyTj in Homer : 
vaios, t) *A07]i/ala, Atheniensis : Athens)^ the capital 
of Attica, about 30 stadia from the sea, on the 
S. W. slope of Mount Lycabettus, between the 
small rivers Cephissiis on the W. and Ilissus on 
the E., the latter of which flowed through the 
tOAvn. The most ancient part of it, tlic Acropolis, 
is said to have been built by the mythical Cecrops, 
but the city itself is said to have owed its origin 
to Theseus, who united the 12 independent states 
or townships of Attica into one state, and made 
Athens their capital. The city was burnt by 
Xerxes in b. c. 480, but was soon rebuilt under 
the administration of Themistocles, and was adorned 
Avith public buildings by Cinion iind especially by 
Pericles, in Avhosc time (b. c. 460 — 420) it reached 
its greatest splendour. Its beauty was chiefly 
owing to its public buildings, for the private houses 
were mostly insignificant, and its streets badly laid 
out. Towards the end of the Peloponnesian war, 
it contained 10,000 houses (Xen. Mem. iii. 6. 
§ 14), which at the rate of 12 inhabitants to a 
ht»use would give a population of 120,000, though 
some Avriters make the inhabitants as many as 
180,000. Under the Romans Athens continued 
to be a great and flourishing city, and retained 
naany privileges and immunities when S. Greece 
was formed into the Roman province of Achaia. 
It suffered greatly on its capture by Sulla, 
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B. c. 86, and was deprived of many of its 
privileges. It was at that time, and also during 
the early centuries of the Christian aera, one of the 
chief seats of learning, and the Romans were ac- 
customed to send their sons to Athens, as to an 
University, for the completion of their education. 
Hadrian, who was very partial to Athens and fre- 
quently resided in the city (a. d. 122, 120), adorned 
it with many new buildings, and his example was 
followed by Horodes Atticus, Avho spent large sunis^ 
of money \ipon beautifying the city in the reign of 
M. Aurelius. — Athens consisted of 2 distinct 
parts: I. The City {rh &<rTv), properly so called, 
divided into, 1 . The Upper City or Acropolis (ij &vu> 
7r6\is, aKp6rro\is), and, 2. The Lower City (?| Karco 
tr6Kis), surrounded with walls by Themistocles. 
II. The 3 harbour-towns of Piraeus, Munychia, 
and Plialerum, also surrounded Avith walls by 
Themistocles, and connected with the city by 
means of the /onp walls (ri reixn), built 

under the administration of Pericles. The long 
Avails consisted of the wall to Plialerum on the 
E., 3.5 stadia long (about 4 miles), and of the wall 
to Pinions on the W., 40 stadia long (about 4^ 
miles) ; between these two, at a short distance 
from the latter and parallel to it, anothei Avail Avas 
el-ectcd, thus making 2 Avails leading to the Pi- 
raeus (sometimes called vd aKeK-q), Avith a narrow 
passage between them. There were therefore 3 
long walls in all ; but the name of Lonp Walls 
seems to have been confined to the two leading to 
the Piraeus, Avhile the one leading to Phaleriira 
AA’as distinguished by the name of the PfuilerianM 
Wall (rh SaKTjpiKhv r^lxof). The entire circuit of^ 
the walls was 174^ stadia (nearly 22 miles), of 
Avhich 4 3 stadia (n«iarly 5^ miles) belonged to the 
city,75 stadia (9^ miles) to the long walls, and 5G^ 
(7 miles) to Pimeus, Munychia, and Phalerum. — 
1. Topo^aphy of the Acropolis or Upper City. 
The Acropolis, also allied Cecropia from its re- 
puted founder, Avas a steep rock in the middle of 
the city, about 1.50 feet high, 1150 feet long, and 
.500 broad : its sides Averc naturally scarped on all 
sides except the W. end. It was originally sur- 
rounded by an ancient Cyclopian wjill said to have 
been built by the I’elasginiis ; at the time of the 
Peloponnesian war only the N. piart of this wall 
remained, .and this portion was still called the Pe- 
laspic Wall; while the S. part, which had been 
rebuilt by Cimon, was called the Cimonian Wall. 
On the W. end of the Acropolis, whore access is 
alone practicable, were tho magnificent Propvlae.a, 
“the Entrances,” built by Pericles, before the right 
wing of which was the small temple of NIktj 
''Anrepos. The summit of the Acropolis Avas co- 
vered with temples, sfiitues of bronze and marble, 
and various other works of art. Of the temples, 
the grandest was the Parthenon, sacred to the 
“ Virgin” goddess Athena ; and N. of the Partlie- 
non was the magnificent Erbchthkum, containing 
3 separate tem'ples, one of Athena Polias (IloAfas), 
or the “ Protectress of the State,” the Erechthmm 
proper, or sanctuary of Erechtheus^ and the Pan- 
drosium, or sanctuary of Pandrosos, the daughter of 
Cecrops. Between the Parthenon and Erechtheura' 
was the colossal statue of Athena Promachos 
(Xlpdfiaxos), or the “ Fighter in the Front,” Avhose 
helmet and spear was the first object on the 
Acropolis visible from the sea.— -2. Topography 
of the Lower City. — The lower city was built 
in the plain round the Acropolis, but this plmn 
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a!go contained several hills, especially in the S.W. 
part. •— Walls. The ancient walls embraced a 
much greater circuit than the modern ones. On 
the W. they included the hill of the Nj-mphs and 
the *Pnyx, on the S. they extended a little beyond 
the Ilissus, and on the E. they crossed the llissus, 
near the Lyceum, which was outside the walls. — 
Gates. Their number is unknown, and the posi- 
tion of many of them is uncertain ; but the follow- 
ing list contains the most important. On the W. 
side were : — 1 . Dipylum ( AtirvAor, more anciently 
Qptatriat or KtpapiKai), the most frequented gate 
of the city, leading from thS inner Ceramicus to 
the outer Ceramicus, and to the Academy. — 2. 
The Sacred Gate (at Tspal IluAat), where the sacred 
road to Eleusis began. — ii. The Knight's Gate (al 
^lirirdSes ir.), probably between the hill of the 
Nymphs and tlie Pnyx. — 4. The Piraean Gate 
(t; Ilfipatx^ TT.), between the Pnyx and the Mu- 
seum, leadmg to the carriage road (a/xd^iTos) be- 
tween theWAmg Wallj to the Pirat-us. — 5. The 
Aleutian Gate (at MeAiTi6«s ir.), so called because 
it led to the deiniis Melitc, within the city. On 
the S. side, ^loing from W. to E.: — G. The Gate of 
the Dead (ai ‘Hpiai v.) in the neighbourhood of the 
Museum, placed by many authorities on the N. 
side. — 7. Tfui Jtonian Gate (at Irtyi/tai ir. ), near tlse 
Ilissus, where the road to Phalerum began. On 
the K. side, going from S. to N.: — H. The Gate 
of Diochares (al Aioxdpovs ir.), leading to the 
liyceiira. — 9. The Diomean Gate (tj AiSpeia ir.), 
leading to Cynosarges and the demus Diomca. On 
the N. side. — 10. The Acharnian Gate (at* ’Axap* 
viKal IT.), leading to the demus Acharnae. — CMef 
Districts. The inner Ceraviicus {K€pap^iK6s\ or 
“ Potter’s Quarter,” in the W. of the city, extend- 
ing N. as far as the gate Dipylum, by which it 
was separated from the outer Ceramicus ; the S. 
piirt of the inner Ceramicus contiiincd the Agora 
(ayoph)^ or “ market-place,” the only one in the city 
(for there were not 2 market-places, as some .sup- 
pose), lying S.W. of the Acropolis, and between 
the Acropolis, the Areopagus, the Pnyx, and the 
Museum. The demus Afelite^ S. of the inner 
Ceramicus, and perhaps embracing the hill of the 
Museum. The demus Scambonidac, W. of the 
inner Ceramicus, between the* Pnyx and the bill 
of the Nymphs. The Collytus, S. of Melite. Code, 
a district S. of Collytus mid the iVluscuni, along 
the Ilissus, in which w'ere the graves of Cimoii 
and 'rhucydides. Limnae, a district E. of Melite 
and Collytus, between the Acropolis and the 
Ilissus. Diomca, a district in the E. of the city, 
near the gate of the same name and the Cyno- 
sarges. Agrae, a district S. of Diomca. — Hills. 
The Areoptigus (*Apelov wdyo^ or ’'Apeios vdyos), 
the “ Hill of Ares,” W. of the Acropolis, which 
^ve iu name to the celebrated council that held 
its sittings there (Diet, of Ant. s. v.), was accessible 
on the S. side by a flight of steps cut out of the 
rock. The Hill of Nymphs, N.W. of the 
Areopagus. The Pnyx (Ylvv^), a semicircular hill, 
S.W. of the Areopagus, where the assemblies of 
the people were held in earlier times, for afterwards 
the people usually met in the Theatre of Dionysus. 
(See Diet, of AfU. p. 440, b, 2d ed.) Thq Afuseum, 
S. of the Pnyx and the Areopagus, on which was 
the monument of Philopappus, and where the 
Macedonians built a fortress.— Streeta. Of these 
we have little information. We read of the Piraean 
Streety which led from the Piraean gate to the 
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Agora ; of the Street of the jHermae, which ran 
along the Agora between the Stoa Basilcos and 
Stoa Poecile ; of tlie Street of the Tripods, on 
the E. of the Acropolis, &c. — Public Buildings. 
1. Temples. Of these the most important was 
the Olympieum (*0\vp-n\uov), or Temple of the 
Olympian Zeus, S. E. of the Acropolis, near the 
Ilissus and the fountain CallirrhoL\ which was long 
unfinished, and was first completed ])y Hadrian. 
Theseiim (©gadov) or Temple of Theseus, on a 
hill N. of the Areopagns, now converted into the 
Museum of Athens. The Temple of Arcs, S. of 
the Areopagus and W. of the Acropolis. Metroum 
(MtiTpyoi/), or temple of the mother of the gods, 
E. of the Agora, and S. of the Acropolis, near the 
Senate Hous%, and the Odeum of llcrodes Atticiis. 
Besides these, there was a vast number of other 
temples '*in all parts of the city. — 2. The .S’ewu/e 
House (fiovKevrrjpioy), at the S. end of the Agora. 
— 3. The Tholtts (ftdXos), a round building close 
to the Senate House, which served as the new 
Prytaneum, in which the Prytanes took their 
meals and offered their sacrifices. (JMct. of Ani. 
s.v ) — 4. The Prytaneum (TlfivravdQv), at the 
N.E. foot of the Acropolis, where the Prytanes 
used more anciently to take their meals, and where 
the law« ^f Solon were preserved. — .5. Sto<ie 
(ffToaf), or Halls, supported by pillars, and used as 
places of resort in the heat of the day, of which 
there were several in Athens. (Diet. of Mtf. p. 044, 
2d ed.) In the Agora there were' 3 ; the Stoa 
Basilhis (arod $airi\eios), the court of the King- 
Archon, oa the W. side of the Agora ; the Stoa 
Poecile (arod jroiKiXr)), so called because it was 
adorned with fresco painting of the battle of Mara- 
thon by Pol 3 ’gnotU 8 ; and the Stoa Eleuthcrius 
(errod dKevGepios), or Hall of Zeus Eleuthcrius, 
both on the S. side of the Agora. — G. 2'hcatres. 
The Theatre of Dionysus, on the S.E. slope of the 
Acropolis, was the great theatre of the state (Diet, 
of Ant. p. 1120, 2d ed.) ; besides this there were 
three Odea (wSfta), for contests in vocal and in- 
strumental music (Diet, of Ant. s.v.), an ancient 
one near the fountain Callirrlioi*, a second built J)y 
Pericles, close to the theatre of Dionysus, on t\\e 
S.E. slope of the Acropolis, and a third built by 
Herodes Atticus, in honour of his wife llegilla, on 
the S.W. slope of the Acropolis, of which there 
are still considerable remains. — 7. Stadium (rh 
ZrdSiov), S. of the Ilissus, in the district Agrae. — 
8. Atonumenis. 'I'he Alonumcnt of Andronievs 
Cyrrhestes, formerly called the Tourr of the Winds., 
an octagonal building N. of the Acropolis, still 
extant, was an horologium. (Dict.of Anf. p. GIG, ‘Jd 
ed.) The Choragic Monument of Lysicraks, fre- 
quently but erroneously c.allecl the Dtnicni of 
Demosthenes, still extant, in the Street of the 
Tripods. The Monument of Hurmodiiis and Aris- 
toglton in the Agora, just before the ascent to the 
Acropolis.— Suburbs. The Outer Ceramicus (h 
KaKovfxevos), N.W. of the city, was the finest 
suburb of Athens: here Avere buried the Athenians 
Avho had fallen in war, and at the further end of it 
was the Academia, 6 stadia from the city. Cyno- 
sarges (rh Kvv6aapye5), K. of the citA% before the 
gate Diomea. a gy’mnasiiini sacred to Hercules, 
where Antisthenes, the founder of the Cynic 
school, taught. Lyceum (rh Avkciov), S. E. of 
the Cynosarges, a gymnasium sacred to Apollo 
LyeCus, Avhere Aristotle and the Peripatetics 
taught 
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Athenae (*A6rivai : At^ah\ a seaport town of 
Pontus* named from its temple of Athena. 

Athenaeum (*A0^vaiop)^ in general a temple of 
Athena, or any place consecrated to 'this goddess. 
The name was specially given to a school founded 
by the emperor Hadrian ^t Rome about a. d. 13^ 
for the promotion of literary and scientific studies. 
It was in the neighbourhood of the forum, and at 
the foot of the Aventine Hill : it had a staff of 
professors paid by the government, and continued 
in repute till the 5th century of our era. (IHeL 
of Anl. s. V.) — Athenaeum was also the name of 
a town in Arcadia, not far from Megalopolis, and 
of a place in Athamania in Epirus. 

Athenaeus (’A^^mior). 1. A contemporary of 
Archimedes, the author of an cxtal^t work Tlepl 
MiJxavTJiJMTuv (on warlike engines), addressed to 
Marcellus (prol>ably the conqueror of Syfacuse) ; 
printed in Thevenot’s Matliemaiki Veteres^ Paris, 
1693. — 2. A learned Greek grammarian, of Nau- 
cratis in Egypt, lived about a. d. 230, first at 
Alexandria and afterwards at Rome. His extant 
work is entitled the Deipiiosophistae (Acittvoo-o- 
</)i(TTof), i. e. the Banquet of the Learned^ in 1 5 books, 
of w'hich the first 2 books, and parts of the 3rd, 

1 1th, and 15th, exist only in an Epitome. The 
work may be considered one of the eqrMest col- 
lections of Avhat are called being an immense 
mass of anecdotes, extracts from the writings of 
poets, his^rians, dramatists, philosophers, orators, 
and physicians, of facts in natiiral history, criti- 
cisms, and discussions on almost every conceivable 
subject, .especially on Gastronomy. Athenaeus re- 
presents himself as describing to his friend Timo- 
crates, a full account of the conversation at a ban- 
quet at Rome, at which Galen, the physician, and 
UlpifOn, the jurist, were among the guests. — Edi- 
tions. By Casuubon, Geiiev. 15.97 ; by Schweig- 
hauser, Argentorati, 1801-1307 ; and by W. Dm- 
dorf. Lips. 1827. •«“ 3 . A celebrated physician, 
founder of the medical sect of the Pneuiiiatici, was 
born at Attalia in Cilicia, and practised at Rome 
about A. n. 50. 

Atlienagbras A6rfpay6pa^), an Athenian phi- 
losopher, converted to the Christian religion in the 
2d century of our aera, is the author of two extant 
works, An Apolopy for C7m’.vria7i5, addressed to the 
emperors M. Aurelius and his son Commodus, and 
a treatise in defence of the tenet of the resurrection. 
— Editions. By Fell, Oxon. 1682; Rechenberg, 
Lips. 1684-85; Dechair, Oxon. 1706. 

Athenals {*A0rjyats). 1. Surnarned Philostoryus^ 
wife of Ariobarzanes II., king of Cappadocia, and 
mother of Arioharzancs III. — 2. Daughter of 
Leontius, afterwards named Euqckia. 

Athenlon CAO-nvioov)^ a Cilician, one of the 
commanders of the slaves in the 2nd servile war in 
Sicily, maintained his ground for some time suc- 
cessfully, and defeated L. Licinius Lucullus, but 
was at length conquered and killed in B. c. 101 by 
the consul M’. Aquillius. 

Athen5ddraB {*ABriv68upos). 1. Of Tarsus, a 
Stoic philosopher surnarned Cordylio^ was the keeper 
of the library at Pergaraus,and afterwards removed 
to Rome, where he lived with M. Cato,*at whose 
house he died. —2. Of Tarsus, a Stoic philosopheiy 
surnarned Cananites^ from Cana in Cilicia, the birth- 
place of his father, whose name was Ssindon. He 
was a pupil of Posidonius at Rhodes, and after- 
wards taught at Apollonia in Epirus, where the 
young Octavius (subsequently the emperor Au- , 
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gustus) was one of his disciplbs. He accompanied 
the latter to Rome, and became one of his intimate 
friends and advisers. In his old age he returned 
to Tarsus, where he died at the age of 82. He 
was the author of several works which are not 
extant. — 8. A sculptor, the son and pupil of Agc- 
sander of - Rhodes, whom he assisted in executing 
the group of Laocoon. [Agksandkr.] 

AthSsiB {Adige or Eisek)., rises in the Rhaetian 
Alps, receives the At&gifl (Eisach)^ flows through 
Upper Italy past Verona, and falls into the 
Adriatic by many mouths. 

AthmSne (’A0/ao>^, also 'AOpovia and ’^AOfiovov : 
'Adpovevt, fern. *A6povii)y an Attic demiis belong- 
ing to the tribe Cecropis, afterwards to the tribe 
Attalis. 

Athds (“"A^ws, also ‘'Adwv : ’AflwiTTjy : Jlaghion 
OroSy Monte SantOy i, c. Holy AIountain)y the 
mountainous peninsula, also called Actc, which 
projects from Chalcidice in Macedoi^. At the 
extremity of the peninsula the mJiitain rises 
abruptly from the sea to a height of 6349 feet ; 
there is no anchorage for ships at its base, and the 
voyage round it wa9< so dreaded by mariners, that 
Xerxes had a canal cut through the isthmus, 
which connects the peninsula with the mainland, 
to aflbrd a passage to his fleet. The isthmus is 
about mile across ; and there arc most distinct 
traces of the canal to be seen in the present da}' ; 
so tjiat we must not imitate the scepticism of 
Juvenal (x. 174), and of many modern writers, who 
refused to believe that the canal was ever cut. 
The peninsula contained several ilourishing cities 
in antiquity, and is now studded with numerous 
monasteries, cloisters, and chapels, whence it de- 
rives its modem name. In these monasteries some 
valuable MSS. of ancient authors have been dis- 
covered. 

Athrlbis CA9pi€is)y a city in the Delta of 
Egypt ; capital of the Nomos Athribites. 

AtJa, mother of Augustus. 

Atilia or AtilUa Gens, the principal members 
of which arc given under their surnames Calati- 
Nus, Rkgulus, and Serranus. 

AtilicinuB, a Roman jurist, who probably lived 
about A. D. 50, is referred to in the Digest. 

AnlluB. 1. L., ofte of the earliest of the Roman 
jurists who gave public iiistniction in law, probably 
lived about B. c. 100. He wrote commentaries 
oil the laws of the Twelve Tables. — 2. M., one of 
the early Roman poets, wrote both tragedies and 
comedies, but apparently a greater number of the 
latter than of the former. 

A^a (Atinas, -atis : Atina)y a town of the 
Volsci in Latiuin, after wiirds a Roman colony. 

Atint&neB {* ATtVTavts)y an Epirot people in 
Illyria, on the larders of Macedonia ; their country, 
Atintaniay was reckoned part of Macedonia. 

AtluB VaruB. [Varus.] 

Atlantloam M^e. [Ocbanus.] 

AtlantiB ('ArAai^Tiy, sc. I'^croy), according to 
an ancient tradition, a great island W. of the 
Pillars of Hercules in the Ocean, opposite Mount 
Atlas : it possessed a numerous population, and was 
adorned with every beauty ; its powerful princes 
invaded Africa and Europe, but were defeated by 
the Athenians and their allies*, its inhabitants 
afterwards became wicked and impious, and the 
island was in consequence swallowed up in the 
ocean in a day and a night. This legend is given 
by Plato in the Timaeusy and is said to have been 
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related to Solon by the Egyptian priests. The 
Canary Islands, or the Azores, which perhaps were 
visited hy the Phoenicians, may have given rise to 
the legend ; but some modern writers regard it as 
indicative of a vague belief in antiquity in the 
existence of the W. hemisphere. 

Atlas (’'AtXos), son of lapetns and Clyraene, 
and brother of Prometheus and Epimetheus. He 
made war with \he other Titans upon Zeus, and 
being conquered, was condemned to bear heaven 
on his head and hands ; according to Homer Atlas 
bears the long columns which keep asunder heaven 
and earth. The myth seems to have arisen from 
the idea that lofty mountains supported the heaven. 
Later traditions distort tlio original idea still more, 
by making Atlas a man Avho was metamor{)ho8ed 
into a mountain. Thus Ovid {Met. iv. C26’, scq.) re- 
lates that Perseus came to Atlas and asked for shelter, 
which was refused, whereupon Perseus, by means 
of the head of Medusa, changed him into M. Atlas, 
on which rested heaven with all its stars. Others 
go still further, and represent Atlas as a powerful 
icing, who possessed great knowledge of the courses 
of the stars, and who wiis the drst who taught men 
that heaven had the form of a globe. Hence the 
expression that heaven rested on his shoulders was 
regarded as a menly figurative mode of speakings 
At first, the story of Atlas referred to one motinbiiii 
only, which was believed to exist on the extreme 
boundary of the earth ; but, as geographical know- 
ledge extended, the name of Atlas was transferred 
to other places, and thus we read of a Mauretanian, 
Italian, Arcadian, and evtm of a Caucasian, Atlas. 
The common opinion, however, was, that the 
heaven-bearing Atlas was in the N.W. of Africa. 
See below. Atlas was the father of the Pleiades 
hy Pleione or by Hesperia ; of the Ilyades and 
Hesperides by Acthra ; and of Ocnomaus and 
Maia by Stcrope. Dione and Calypso, Hyas and 
Hesperus, are likewise called his children. — At- 
lantiAdes., a descendant of Atlas, especially Mercury, 
his grandson hy Maia (comp. Mercun /acujuie 
fiepos Atlantis^ Hor. Curm.'i. 10), and Ilermaphro- 
ditus, son of Me*ury. — A^/u«^tas and Az/awt/s, a 
female descendant of Atlas, especially tho Pleiads 
and llyads. 

Atlas Mons (’'AtAov: Atlas), was the general 
name of the great mountain range which covers 
the surface of N. Africa between the Mediterra- 
nean and Great Desert {Sa/utru), on the N. and S., 
and the Atlantic and the Lesser ?>yrtis on the W. 
and E. ; the mountain chains S.E. of the Lesser 
Syrtis, though connected with the Atlas, do not 
properly belong to it, and were called by other 
names. The N. and S. ranges of this system were 
distinguished by the names of Atlas Minor and 
Atlas Major, and a distinction was made between 
the 3 regions into which they divided the country. 
[Afiiica, p. 23, a.] 

Atossa (‘'Aroo'cra), daughter of Cyrus, and wifit 
successively of her brother Cambyses, of ismerdis 
the Magian, wd of Darius Hysbispis, over whom 
she possessed great influence. She bore Darius 4 
sons, Xerxes, Masistes, Achaemenes,and Hystaspes. 

Atrae or Hatra C At pai, tA * At pa : ‘ArpTft'ds, 
AtrSnus ; Iladr, S.W. of Mosul), a strongly forti- 
fied city on a high mountain in Mesopotamia, in- 
fiahited by people of the Arab race. 

Sempronlus, Atratlnus. 1. A., consul b.c. 
497 and 491. L., consul 444 and censor 443. 
■“3. C., consul 423, fought unsuccessfully against 
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the Volscians, and was in consequence condemned 
to pay a heavy fine. — 4. L., accused M. Caelius 
Rufus, whom Cicero defended, 57. 

Atl^ (’^Arpo^ : *ATpd/cios), a town in Pelas- 
giotis ill Thessaly, inhabited by the Perrhaebi, so 
called from the mythical Atrax, son of PenCus 
arid Bur^ and father of Ilippodaiuui and Caenis. 

AtrSbates, a people in Gallia Belgica, in the 
modern Artois, which is a corruption of their name. 
In Caesar’s time (b. c. 57) they numbered 15,000 
warriors : their capital was Nemktocenna. Part 
of them crossed over to Britain, where they dwelt 
in the upper valley of the Thames, Oxfordshire 
and Jierkshire. 

Atreus {"Arptvs), son of Pelops and Hippodainia, 
grandson of Tantalus, and brother of Thyestes and 
Nicippe. [Pelops.] He was first married to 
Cleola, l/^' whom ho became the father of Plis- 
thenes ; then to Aerope, the widow of his son 
Plisthenes, who was the mother of Agamemnon, 
Mcnclaus, and Anaxibia, either by Plistlienes or by 
Atreus [Agamemnon]; and lastly to Pclopia, the 
daughter of his brother Thyestes. The tragic fate 
of the house of Tantalus atTordefl ample materials 
to the tragic poets of Greece, who relate the details 
in A’arions ways. In consequence of tho murder of 
their hal^l^rother Chrysippus, Atreus and Thyestes 
were obliged to take to flight ; they were hospi- 
tably received at Mycenae ; and, after the death 
of Eurystheus, Atreus became king of Mycenae. 
Thyestes seduced Aerope, the wile of Atreus, and 
was in consoquiuice banished by his brother ; from 
his place qf exile he sent Plisthenos, the son of 
Atreus, whom he had brought up as his own child, 
in order to slay Atreus ; but Plistheiies tell by the 
hands of Atreus, who did not know that he wii-s 
his own son. In order to take revenge, Atreus, 
pretending to be reconciled to Thyestes, recalled 
him to Mycenae, killed his 2 sons, and placed their 
flesh before their father at a banquet, who unwit- 
tingly partook of the horrid meal. Thyestes fled 
with horror, and the gods cursed Atreus and his 
house. The kingdom of Atreus was now visited 
by famine, and the oracle advised Atreus to call 
hack Thyestes. Atreus, who went out in search 
of him, came to king Thesprotus, and as he did 
not find him there, he married his third wife, l*e- 
lopia, the daughter of Tliyestes, whom Atreus be- 
lieved to he a daughter of Thesprotus. Pelopia 
was at the time with child by her own father. 
This child, Aegislhus, afterwards slew Ativus 
because the latter had commanded him to slay his 
own father Thyestes. [ Aegisthus.] The treasury 
of Atreus and his sons at Mycenae, which is men- 
tioned by Pausanias, is believed by some to exist 
still ; hut the ruins which remain are above ground, 
whereas Pausanias speaks of the building asunder- 
ground. 

Atria. [AniiiA.] 

Atrides (’ATpfiSrjs), a descendant of Atreus, 
especially Agamemnon and Menejaus. 

Atr5p&teae {*ATpoxaTvi'^), or Media Atropatia 
(*ATpo7raTio or -os Mi?5io), the N.W. part of 
Media, adjacent to Armenia, named after Atro- 
pHtes, a native of the country, who, having been 
made its governor by Alexander, founded there a 
kingdom, which long remained independent alike 
of the Seleucidae, the PartKlans, and the Romans, 
but was at last subdued by tlie Parthians. 

Atrop&tes {'ATpondTTis),^ Persian satrap, fought 
at the battle of Oaugainela, b. c. 331, and after 
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the death of Darius, was made satrap of Media by 
Alexander. His daughter was married to Pcr- 
diccus in 324 ; and he received from his father-in- 
law, after Alexander’s death, the province of the 
Greater Media. Jn the N.W. of the country, 
called after him M<*dia AtropatCine, he established 
an independent kinjfdom, which continued to exist 
down to the time of the emperor Augustus. 

Atrbpos. [MOIH. 4 K.] 

Atta, T. Quintlus, a Roman comic poet, died 
n. c. 7B. His surname Atta was given him from 
a defect in his feet, to which circumstance Horace 
probably alludes {Ep. ii. 1. 79). His plays were 
very popular, and were acted even in the time of 
Augustus. 

Attaginus Pirrayivos)^ son cf Phrynon, a 
ThelKin, betrayed Thebes to Xerxes, b. c. 480. 
After the battle of Plataeae (479) the other Greeks 
required Attaginus to he delivered up to them, but 
he made his escape. 

AttMla (‘ArroAeia, ’ATraAec^TT/s or -ar^y). — 
1. A city of Jivdia, formerly called AgroTra (*Ayp6- 
€ipa).— 2. {Laiira\ a city on the coast of Pam- 
phylia, near the fnouth of the river Catarrhactes, 
founded by Attains LI. Philudelplius, and subdued 
by the Homans under P. Servilina Isauricus. 

Attains {'‘ ArraKoi). 1. A Maced^iran, uncle 
of Cleopatra, whom Philip married in b. c. 337. 
At the nuptials of his niece, Attains offered an 
insult to Alexander, and, on the accession of the 
latter, was put to death by his order in Asia Minor, 
whither Philip had previously sent him to secure 
the Greek cities to his cause.— 2. Son of Andro- 
menes the Stymphaean, and one of Alexander's 
officers ; after the death of Alexander (ji. c. 323), 
he served under Perdiccas, whoso sister, Atalante, 
he had married ; and after the death of Perdiccas 
(321 ), he joined Alcetiis, the brother of Perdiccas ; 
but their united forces were defeated in Pisidia by 
Antigonus in 320. — 3. Kings of Pergamus. — (I.) 
Son of Attains, a brother of Philetaerus, succeeded 
his cousin, Kumenes I., and reigned b, c. 241 — 197. 
He took part with the Romans against Philip and 
the Achaeans. He was a wise and just prince, and 
was distinguished by his patronage of literature. — 
(II.) Surnamed Philadclp/itis, 2nd son of Attains I., 
succeeded his brother Kumenes II., and reigned 
159 — 1 38. Like his father he was an ally of the 
Romans, and he also encouraged the arts and 
sciences. — (HI.) Suniamed Philomctor^ son of 
Kumenes II. and Stratonice, succeeded his unde 
Attains II., and reigned J38 — 133. He is known 
to us chiefly for the extravagance of his conduct 
and the murder of his relations and friends. In 
his will, he made the Romans his heirs ; but his 
kingdom was claimed by Aristouicus. [Aristo- 
Nicus.]— 4. Roman emperor of the West, was 
raised to the throne by Alaric, but was deposed by 
the latter, after a reign of one year (a. b. 409, 410), 
on account of his acting without Alaric’s advice. 
—5. A Stoic philosopher in the reign of Ti- 
berius, was one of the teachers of the philosopher 
Seneca, who speaks of him in the highest terms. 

AttegUa, a town in Hispania Baetica, of uncer- 
tain site. 

Atthis or Attia (fhrQis or Am j), daughter of 
Cranaus, from whom A^ttica was believed to have 
derived its name. The two birds into which Phi- 
lomele and her sister Procne were metamorphosed, 
were likewise calieS Attis. 

*ATTi*d), sc. yv)i a division of Greece, 
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has the form of a triangle, two sides of which are 
washed by the Aegaean sea, while the third is 
separated from Boeotia on the N. by the mountains 
Cithaeron and Parnos. Megaris, which bounds ii 
on the N.W., was formerly a piirt of Attica. In 
ancient times it was called Acte and Active (^Akt^ 
and *AKTiKf)), or the ‘‘coastland” [Acte], from 
which the later form Attica is said to have been 
derived : but according to traditions it derived its 
name from Atthis^ the daughter of the mythical 
king Cranaus ; and it is not impossible that Att-ica 
may contain the root Att or Ath, which we find in 
and Athmae. Attica is divided by many 
ancient writers into 3 districts. 1. The Iliyhlands 
(ij Bianpla^ also dpetv^ ’Am/ci^), the N.E. of the 
country, containing the range of Fames and ex- 
tending S. to the promontory Cynosura : the only 
level part of this district was the small plain of 
Marathon opening to the sea. 2. The Plain (tJ 
TTfSlay, rb ‘Tr^Sioy)^ the N.W. of the country, in- 
cluded both the plain round Athens and the plain 
round Eleusis, and extended S. to the promontory 
Zoster. 3. The Sea-coast District (rj TrapoAta), 
the S. part of the country, teraiinating in the pro- 
montory Snninm. Besides these 3 divisions we 
also reatl of a 4th, 77/c Midland District (fi(a6yata)^ 
«till called A/esogia^ an undulating plain in the 
middle of the country, bounded by M. Pcnteliciis 
on the N., M. Hymettus on the W., and the sea 
on the E. The soil of Attica is not very fer- 
tile : the greater part of it is not adapted for 
growing corn ; but it produces olives, ligs, and 
grapes, especially tlie 2 former, in great perfection. 
The country is dry; the chief river is the Cephis- 
sus, which rises in Purnes and flows through the 
Athenian plain. The abundance of wild flowers 
in the country made the honey of M. Hymettus 
very celehrat(‘d in antiquity. Excellent marble 
was obtained from the quarries of Pcnteliciis, 
N.E. of Athens, and a considerable supply of silver 
from the mines of Laurium near Sunium. The 
area of Attica, including the island of Salamis, 
which belonged to it, contained between 700 and 
800 square miles ; and its poptlation in its flou- 
rishing period was probably about .500,000, of 
which nearly 4-5ths were slaves. Attica is said 
to have been originally inhabited by Pelasgians. 
Its most ancient political division wds into 12 
independent states, attributed to Cecrops, who 
according to some legends came from Egypt. Sub- 
sequently Ion, the grandson of Hellen, divided the 
people into ^ tribes, (rcleonteSf Jlopleies^ Argades^ 
and A egicorcs ; and The.seus, who united the 12 
ndependent states of Attica iiito one political body, 
and made Athens the capital, again divided the 
nation into 3 classes, the Eupatridae, Gcomori^ and 
Dcjniurf/i. Clisthoncs (b. c. 510) abolished the 
old tribes and created 1 0 new ones, according to a 
geographical division : these tribes were subdivided 
Tito 174 demi or townships. (For details, see 
Diet, of Ant. art. 7W5«.?.) 

Atticus HerSdes, TThMus Claudius, a cele- 
irated Greek rhetorician, bom about a. d. 104, at 
Marathon in Attica. He taught rhetoric both at 
Athens and at Rome, and his school was frequented 
by the most distinguished men of the age. The 
future emperors M. Aurelius and L. Verus were 
among his pupils, and Antoninus Pius raised him 
to the consulship in 143. He possessed immense 
wealth, A great part of which he spent in embel- 
lishing Athens. He died at the age of 76, in 180. 
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He wrote numerous Avorks, none of which have 
come down to us, with the exception of an oration, 
entitled Ilfpi TroAire/ay, the genuineness of which, 
however, is very doubtful. It is printed in the 
collections of the Greek orators, and by Fiorillo, 
ill [lerodis Attici quae snpersunU Lips. 1001. 

Attlcus, T. PomponluB, a Roman cques, bom 
at Rome, «. c. 109. His proper name after his 
adoption by Q. Caecilius, the brother of his mother, 
was Q. Caecilius Pomponianus Atticus. His sur- 
name, Atticus, was given him on account of his 
long residence in Athens and his intimate acquain* 
tance with the Greek language and literature. Ho 
was educated along with L. Torquatus, the younger 
C. Marius, and M. Cicero. Soon after the break- 
ing out of the civil war between Marius and Sulla, 
he resolved to take no part in the contest, and ac- 
cordingly removed to Athens. During the re- 
mainder of his life, he kept aloof from all political 
affairs, and thus lived on the most intimate temis 
with the most distinguished men of all parties. 
He Avas equally the friend of Caesar and Poinpey, 
of Rrutiis and Cassius, of Antony and Augustus ; 
but his most intimate friend was Cicero, whose corre- 
spondence Avith him, beginning in GB and continued 
down to Cicero's death, is ojic of the most valuable 
remains of antiquity. He j)urchased an esUite 
Huthrotum in Kpirus, in which place, as Avell as at 
Athens and Rome, he spent tlie greater part of 
his time, engaged in literary pursuits and commer- 
cial undertakings. lie died in 32, at the age of 
77, of voluntary starvation, when he found that he 
A\^as attacked by an incurable illness. His AA'ife 
Pilia, to whom he Avas married in 3G, when he w’as 
53 yeJirs of age, bore him only one child, a daughter, 
Ponqwnia or Caecilia, Avhoiii Cicero sometimes calls 
Attica and Atticiila. She aams married in the 
life-time of her father to M. Vipsanius Agrippa. 
Tile sister of Atticus, Poinponia, was married to 
Q. Cicero, tlic brother of the orator. The life of 
Atticus by Cornelius Nepos is to be regarded rather 
as a panegyric upon an intimate friend, thafi strictly 
speaking a biography. In philosophy Atticus be- 
longed to the Epicurean sect. He Avas thoroughly 
acquainted with the whole circle of Greek and 
llomaii literature. So high an opinion Avas en- 
tertained of his taste and critical acumen, that 
many of his friends, especially Cicero, Avere accus- 
tomed to send him their works for revision and 
correction. None of his own AVTitiiigs have come 
down to us. 

Attlla (’ATTi^Aay or ’ArriAas, Obrraan, Eixel^ 
Hungarian, Ethele\ king of the Huns, attained in 
A. I). 434, Avith his brother Rlcdn (in German 
Blodel)^ to the sovereignty of all the northern tribes 
between the frontier of Gaul and the frontier of 
China, and to the command of an army of at least 
500,000 barbarians. He griidually concentrated 
upon himself the awe and fear of the Avhole ancient 
world, which ultimately expressed itself by affixing 
to his name the Avell-known epithet of “ the Scourge 
of God,'* His career divides itself into two parts. 
The first (a. d. 445 — 450) consists of the ravage 
of the Easiem empire betAveen the Euxine and the 
Adriatic and the negotiations with Theodosius II., 
which followed upon it. They were ended by a 
treaty which ceded to Attila a laige territory S. 
of the Danube and an annual tribute. The second 
part of his career was the invasion of the Western 
empire (450 — 452). He crossed the Rhine at 
Strassburg, hut Avas defeated at Chalons by Aetius, 
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and Theodoric, king of the Visigoths, in 451. He 
then crossed the Alps, and took Aquileia in 452, 
after a siege of 3 months, but he did not attack 
Rome, in consequence, it is said, of his inter\uew 
Ajrith Pope Leo the Great. He recrossod the Alps 
towards the end of the year, and died in 453, on 
the night of his marriage with a beautiful girl, va- 
riously named Hilda, Ildico, MycoUh,hy the burbl- 
ing of a blood-vessel. • In person Attila Avas, like 
the Mongolian race in general, a short thickset 
man, of stately gait, with a large head, dark com- 
plexion, flat nose, thin beard, and bald with the 
exception of a few Avhitc hairs, his eyes small, but 
of great brilliancy and quickness. 

Attilius. [Atilius.] 

Attius. [*\(>cius.] 

Attius or Attns Navius. [Navius.] 

AttliA Tullius. [Tullh;s.] 

Aturia ('Arovp'ia). [Assa'hia.] 

Aturus (Adour\ a river in Aquitania, rises in 
the Pyrenees and flows through the territory of 
the Tarbelli into the ocean. 

Atymnius ('Atv/.u/ius ot*'Atviivos)^ son of Zeus 
and Cassiopea, a beautiful boy,^}eloved by Sarpe- 
don. Others call him son of Plioenix. 

Atys, Attys, Attes, Attis, or Attin CArvr, 
''Attuj, SAfTrjs, ‘'Attis, or ’'Attiu). 1, Son of 
Nanai and a beautiful shepherd of the Phrygian 
toAvn, Celaenae. He was beloved by Cybele, but 
as he proved unfaithful to her, he aa-^us tlirown by 
her into a state of madness, in Avhich he unmanned 
himself. Cybele thereupon changed him into a 
fir-tree, Avhich henceforth became sacred to her, 
and she commanded that, in future, her priests 
should be eunuchs. Such is the account in Ovid 
(Fast. iv. 221), but his story is related difiercntly 
by other Avritens. Atys Avas Avorshipped in the 
temples of Cybele in common Avith this goddess. 
His worship appears to have been introduced into 
Greece at a comparatively hate period. It is pro- 
bable that the inythus of Atys represents the two- 
fold character of nature, the male and female con- 
centrated in one. — 2. Son of Manes, king of the 
Maeonians, from whose son Lydus, his son and 
successor, the Maeonians were afterwards called 
Lydians. — 3. A Latin chief, son of Alba, and 
father of Capys, from Avhom the Atia Gens derived 
its origin, and from whom Augustus Avas believed 
to be descended on his mother’s side. — 4. Son of 
Croesus, slain by Aurastus. 

Aufldena (Aufidenas, -atis : Aljidena), a town 
in Samnium on the river Sagrus. 

Aufidius. 1. Cn., a learned historian, cele- 
brated by Cicero for the equanimity Avith Avhich 
he bore blindness, Avas quaestor b. c. 119, trihunus 
plehis, 114, and finally praetor 108. — 2. T., a 
jurist, quaestor b, c. 86, and afterwards propraetor 
in Asia. — 3. Bassus. [Rassus.] — 4. Lurco. 
[Lurco.] —6. Orestes. [Orkstbs.] 

Aufldus (OJUfUo), the principal river of Apulia, 
rises in the Apennines in the territory of the llir- 
pini in Samnium, flows at first Avith a rapid current 
(hence viohns and acer, Hor. Carm. iii. 30. 10, 
i<at. i. 1. 58), and then more slowly (skupM Aujida, 
Sil. Ital. X. 171) into the Adriatic. Voimsia,the 
birth-place of Horace, was on the Aufidus. 
Aug&rus. [Acbarus.] 

Augd or Aujria (Ai^yv or Au-ye/a), daughter of 
Aleus and Neaera, Avas a priestess- of Athena, and 
mother by Hercules of Telkphus. She afterwardi 
married Teuthras, king of the Mysians. 
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AugSaS or Auglas (Airydas or Avy €'ias\ son of 
Phorbas or Helios (the Sun), and king of the 
Epeaiis in Elis. He had a herd of 3UU0 oxen, 
whose stalls had not been cleansed for 30 years. 
It was one of the labours imposed upon Hercules 
by Eurystheus to cleanse these stalls in one day. 
As a reward the hero was to receive the tenth part 
of the oxen ; but when he had accomplished his 
task by leading the rivers Alpheus and Pencus 
through the stables, Augeas refused to keep his 
promise. Hercules thereupon killed him and his 
sons, with the exception of Phylcus, who was 
placed on the throne of his father. Another tra- 
dition represents Augeas as dying a natural death 
at an advanced age, and as receiving heroic honours 
from Oxylus. r 

Auglla (ret Aifyi\a: Avjilali)^ an oasis in the 
Great Desert of Africa, abojit 3^° S. of Cy^’ene, and 
10 days’ journey W. of the Oasis of Ammon, 
abounding in date palms, to gather the fruit of 
which a tribe of the Nasamones, called Augilae 
(AvylKai), resorted to the Oasis, which at other 
times was uninhabited. 

Augurinus, Gdnucius. 1. T., consul b.c. 451, 
and a member of the first decemvirate in the same 
year. —2. M., brother of the preceding, consul 
44,5. , ft 

Augurinus, Minuclus. 1. M., consul' h.c. 
497 and 491. He took an active part in the de- 
fence of Coriolanus, who was brought to trial in 
491, but was unable to obUiiii his acquittal. — 2. 
Ii., consul 4.53, carried on war against the Aequians, 
and was surrounded by the enemy on Mt. Algidus, 
but was delivered by the dictator Ciiiciimatus. — 
3. L., was appointed praefect of the corn-market 
{praefecUts annonae) 439, as the people w'cre suf- 
fering from grievous famine. The ferment occa- 
sioned by the assassination of Sp. Maelius in this 
year was appeased by Augurinus, who is siiid to 
liave gone over to the plcbs from the patricians, 
and to have been chosen by the tribunes one of 
their body. Augurinus lowered the price of corn 
in 3 market days, fixing as the maximum an as for 
a modius. The people in their gratitude presented 
him with an ox having its horns gilt, and erected 
a statue to his honour outside the Porta Trigemina, 
for which every body subscribed an ounce of bmss. 

Augusta, the name of several towns founded or 
colonised by Augustus. 1. A. Asturica. [Astu- 
RES.]— 2. A. Emerita {Merida)^ in Lusitania 
on the Anas {Guadiana), colonised by Augustus 
with the veterans (emeriti) of the 5th and lOth 
legions, was a place of considerable importance. — 
3.A. Firma. [Astigi.]— 4. A. Praetoria (A o«/a), 
a town of the Salassi in Upper Italy, at the foot of 
the Graian and Pennine Alps, colonised by Augus- 
tus with soldiers of the praetorian cohorts. The 
modern town still contains many Roman remains : 
the most important of whicli are the town gates and 
a triumphal arch.— 5. A. Rauracorum (Au^st), 
the capital of the Rauraci, colonised % Mu- 
natius Plancus under Augustus, was on the left of 
the Rhine near the modern Basle : the ruins of a 
Roman amphitheatre are still to be seen. — 6. A 
Suessonum (Soissons)^ the capital of the Suessones 
in Gallia Belgica, probably the Noviodwium of 
Caesarl^T. A. Taurinorum {Turin), more an- 
ciently called Taurasia, the capital of the Taurini 
•n the Po, tura# an important town in the time of 
Hannibal, and was colonised by Augustus. — 8. 
^TiroFun. [Trkvibi.] — ■ 9. Tricaitinoruni i 
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J {Aousle), the capital of the Tricastini in Gallia 
Narbonensis. — 10. A. VindSlIcorum (Ai/^sAutv;), 
capital of Vindelicia or Rhaetia Secunda on the 
Licus {Lecli), colonised by Drusus under Augustus, 
after the conquest of Rhaetia, about B. c. 14. 

Augustinus, Aurelius, usually called , St. 
Augustine, the most illustrious of the Latin 
fathers, was bom a. i>. 354, at Tagaste, an in- 
land town in Numidia. His mother was a sin- 
cere Christian, xvho exerted herself in training up 
her son in the practice of piety, but for a long time 
without effect. He studied rhetoric at Carthage, 
where he embraced the Manichaean heresy, to 
which he adhered for 9 years. He afterwards be- 
came a teacher of rhetoric at Carthage, hut in 383 
he went to lUily, and in Milan was led by the 
preaching and conversation of Ambrose to abandon 
his Manichaean errors and embiuce Christianity. 
He was baptized by Ambrose in 337, and then re- 
turned to Africa, where he passed the next 3 years 
in seclusion, devoting himself to religious exercises. 
In 391 he was ordained a priest by Valerius, tlieii 
bishop of Hippo, and in 395 he was ordained 
bishop of Hippo. His history, from the time of 
his elevation to the see of Hippo, is so closely im- 
plicated with the Donatistic and Pclagiiin coiitro- 
WTsies, that it would be inipracticable to pursue 
its details within our limits. He died at Hippo in 
430, when the city was besieged by the Vandals. 
Of his numerous works the 2 most interesting arc : 
1. His Confessions, in 13 books, written in 397, con- 
taining an ac'count of his early life. 2. De Civilide 
Dei, in 22 books, commencedf aibout 413, aind not 
finished before 426. The first 10 hooks contain a 
refutation of the various systems of false religion, 
the hist 12 present a systematic view of the true 
religion. — Thp best edition of the collected works 
of Augustine is the Benedictine, 11 voU. fol. Paris, 
1679— 1700.^ 

Augustobona (Troi/es), afterwards called Tri- 
cassae, the capiuil of' the Tricasii or Tricasses in 
Gaillia Ltigdunensis. 

Augustodunum. [Biuracte.] 
Augustonemetum. [Arverni.] 

Augustoritum. [Lemovices.] 

Augustus, the first Roman enqieror, was born on 
the 23rd of September, u. c. 63, and was the sou 
of C. Octavius by Atia, a daugljter of Julia, the 
sister of C. Julius Caiesar. II is original name was 
C. Octavius, and, after his adoption by his great- 
uncle, C. Julius Caesar Oefariauns, but for the 
sake of brevilljr we shall call him Augustus, though 
this was only a title given him by the senate and 
the people in 27, to express their veneration for 
him. Augustus lost his father at 4 years of age, 
but his cdutation was conducted with great care 
by his grandmother Julia, and by his mother 
and step-father, L. Marcius Philippas, whom his 
mother married soon after liis father’s death. 
C. Julius Caesar, who had no male issue, also 
watched over his education with solicitude. He 
joined his uncle in Swiin in 45, in the campaign 
against the sons of Pcmipey, and in the course of 
the same year was sent by Caesar to Apolloiiia in 
lllyricum, where some legions were stationed, that 
he might acquire a more thorough practical training 
in military affairs, and at the same time prosecute 
his studies. He was at Apolloiiia, when the 
news reached him of his uncle’s murder at Rome 
in March 44, and he forthwith set out for Italy, 
accompanied by Agrippa and a few other friends. 
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On landing near Brundusium at the beginning of ' 
April, he heard that Caesar had adopted him in 
his testament and made him his heir. He now 
assumed the name of Caesar, and was so saluted 
by the troops. On reaching Rome about the 
beginning of May he demanded nothing but tlie 
private property which Caesar had left him, but 
declared that he was resolved to avenge the 
murder of his benefactor. The state of parties at 
Rome was most perplexing ; and one cannot hut 
admire the extraordinary tact and pnideme which 
Augustus displayed, and the skill with which a 
youth of barely 20 contrived to blind the most ex- 
perienced statesmen in Rome, and eventually to 
carry all his designs into effect. Augustus had to 
contend against tlic republican party as well as 
against Antony ; for the Latter foresaw that Au- 
gustus would stand in the way of his vi('ws, and 
Juad therefore attempted, though without success, 
to prevent Augustus fron» accepting the inheritance 
which his uncle had left him. Augustus, there- 
fore, resolved to crush Antony first as the more 
dangerous of his two enemies, and accordingly 
made overtures to the republican party. These 
were so well received, especially when 2 legions 
went over to him, that the senate conferred upon 
him the title of praetor, and sent him with the 
consuls of the year, C. Vihius Punsa and A. Ilir- 
tius, to attack Antony, who was besieging D. 
Brutus in Mutina. Antony was defeated and ob- 
liged to fly across the Alps ; and the death of the 
2 consuls gave Augustus the command of all their 
troops. The senate now became alarmed, and 
determined to prevent Augustus from acquiring 
further power. But he soon showed that he did 
not intend to be(;omc the senate's servant. Sup- 
ported by his troops he marched upon Rome and 
demanded the consulship, which the terrified .senate 
was obliged to give him. lie was elected to the 
office along with Q. Pedius, and the murderers of 
the dictator were outlawed. He now marched 
into the N. of Italy, professedly against .Antony, 
who had been joined by licpidus, and who was 
descending from the Alps along with the latter at 
the head of 17 legions. Augustus and Antony 
now became reconciled ; and it was agreed that 
th(* empire should be divided between Augustus, 
Antwiiy, and Lepidus, under the title of triumviri 
rci puhlicae cmstitiiendae^ and that this arrangement 
should last for the next 5 years. They published 
a proscriptio or list of all their enemies, whose lives 
were to be sacrificed and their property confiscated : 
upwards of 2000 equites and liOO senators were put 
to death, among whom was Cicero. Soon afterwards 
Augustus and Antony crossed over to Greece, and 
defeated Brutus and Cassius at the decisive battle 
nf Philippi in 42, by which the hopes of the re- 
publican part)' were ruined. The triumvirs thore- 
tipoii njade a new division of the provinces. Lepidus 
obtained Africa, and Augustus returned to Italy to 
reward his veterans with the lands he had pro- 
Jiflsed them. Here a new war awaited him (41), 
excited by Fulvia, the wife of Antony, She wai 
supported by L. Antonins, the consul and brother 
of the triumvir, who threw himself into the forti- 
fied town of PerUvsia, which Augustus succeeded in 
taking in 40. Antony now made preparations for 
^ar, but the opportune death of Fulvia led to a 
reconciliation between the triumvirs, who concluded 
a peace at Bnindusium. A new division of the 
provinces was again made : Augustus obtained all 
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:hc parts of the empire W. of the town of Scodra 
in Illyricum, and Antony the E. provinces, while 
Italy was to belong to them in common. Antony 
married Octavia, the sister of Augustus, in order to 
cement their alliance. In Augustus concluded 
a peace w'ith Sex. Pompey, whose fleet gave him 
the command of the sea, ami enabled him to pre- 
vent com from reaching Rome. But this peace 
was only transitory. As long as Pompey was in- 
dependent, Augustus could not hope to obtain the 
dominion of the West, and lie therefore eagerly 
availed himself of the pretext that Pompey allowed 
piracy to go on in the Mediterranean, for the pur- 
pose of declaring war against him. In 3(j the 
contest came to a final issue. The fleet of Augus- 
tus, under the command of M. Agrippa, gained a 
decisive victoi^y over that of Pompey, who aban- 
doned Skily and fled t<» Asia. Lepidus, who hud 
landed in Sicily to support Augustus, was impatient 
of the subordinate part which he had hitherto 
played, and claimed the island for himself ; but he 
was easily subdued by Augustus, stripped of his 
power, and sent to Rome, where he resided for the 
remainder of liis life, being allowed to retain the 
dignity of pontifex maxinius. In .3.5 .and .34 Au- 
gustus w.as engaged in war with the Illyrians and 
Halmati.^s. Meantime, Antony had repudiated 
Octavi.a, .ai7d had alienated the minds of the Roman 
people by his arbitrary and arrogant proceedings 
in the E.ast. Augustus found that the Romans 
were quite prepared to desert his rival, and ac- 
cordingly in 32 the senate declared war against 
Cleopatra, foi Antony was looked upon only as her 
infatuated slave. The remainder of the year wjis 
occupied by preparations for war on both sides. In 
the spring of 31 Augustus jiassed over to Epinis, 
and in September in the same year liis fleet gained 
a brilliant victor}' over Antony’s near the promon- 
tory of Actium ill Acarnania. In the following 
year (.30) Augustus saih‘d to Egypt. Antony ancC 
Cleopatra, who had escaped in safety from Acrium, 
put an end to their lives to avoid falling into the 
hands of the coinpieror ; and Augustus now became 
the undisputed master of the Roman world. He 
returned to Rome in 29, and after restoring order 
in all parts of the government he pn)posed in the 
senate to lay down his powers, but pretended to be 
jjievailed upon to remain at the head of alVairs for 
10 years longer. This plan was afterwards re- 
peated several times, ami he apparently allowed 
himself to be alw.ays persuaded to n-tain his power 
either for 10 or 5 years more. He declined all 
honours and distinctions which were calculated to 
remind the Romans of kingly power ; but he ac- 
cepted in .3.3 the inijn-rium prwonsutare and the 
tnbunitm futtviilus for life, by wliich bis inviolabi- 
lity was legally established, while by the imperiuni 
pioconsulare he became the highest authority in all 
the Roman provinces. On the death of Lepidus 
in 12 he became pontifex maxinius ; but though 
he had thus united in his own pi rson all tJie groat 
oflices of state, yet lie was too prudent to show to 
the Romans by any disjday of authority that he 
was the sole master. He had no ministers, in our 
sense of the word ; but on state matters, which he 
did not choose to be discussed in public, he con- 
sulted liis personal friends. C. Ciliiius Maecenas, 
M; Vipsanius Agrippa, M. Valerius Messalla Cor- 
vinus, and Asinius Pollio. The people retained 
their republican privileges, though they were mere 
forms : they still met in their assemblies, , and 
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elected consuls and other magistrates ; hut only- 
such persons were elected as had been proposed or 
recommended b}' the emperor. The almost unin- 
terrupted festivities, games,, distributions of corn, 
and the like, made the people forget the sub- 
stance of their republican freedom, and obey con- 
tentedly their new ruler. The wars of Augustus 
■wore not aggressive, but were cliiefly undertaken 
to protect the frontiers of the Roman dominions. 
Most of them were carried on by his relations and 
friends, but he conducted some of them in person. 
Thus, in *27, he attacked the warlike CaJitabri and 
Astures In Spain, whose subjugation, however, was 
not completed till 19 by Agrippa. In 21 Augustus 
travelled through Sicily and Greece, and spent the 
winter following at Samos. Next year (20) he 
went to Syria, where he received from Phraates, 
the Parthian monarch, the standards and ^-irisoners 
which had been taken from Crassiis and Antony. 
In 16 the Romans suifered a defeat on the Lower 
Rhine by some German tribes ; whereupon Augiis-' 
tus went himself to Gaul, and spent 4 years there, 
to regulate the government of that province, and to 
make the necessity preparations for defending it 
against the Germjins. In 9 he again went to Gaul, 
where he I'eceived German ambassadors, who sued 
for peace ; and from this tiiiio forward, ht^does not 
appear to have again taken any active part in the 
wars that were carried on. Those in Germany 
were the most formidable, and lasted longer than 
the reign of Augustus. He died at Nola, on the 
29th of A\igust, A. D. 14, at the age of 76. Augus- 
tus was first married^ though only nqpiinally, to 
Clodia, a daughter of Clodiiis and Fulvia. His 2iid 
wife, Scrihoniu, bore him his only daughter, Julia. 
His 3rd wile was Livia Drnsilla, the wife of Tibe- 
rius Nero. Augustus had at fii*st fixed on M. 
Marcelliis as his successor, the son of his sister 
Octavia, who was married to his daughter Julia. 
After his de.ath Julia was married to Agrippa, and 
her 2 sons, Caius and Lucius Caesar, w«re now 
destined by Augustus as his successors. On the 
death of these 2 youths, Augustus was persuaded to 
adopt Tiberius, the son of Jiivia, and to make him 
his colleague and successor. [Tiberius.] 

Augustillus, Romillus, last Roman emperor of 
the West, was placed upon the throne by his father 
(.)restes (a. d. 475), after the latter had deposed 
the emperor Julius Nepos. In 476 Orestes was 
defeated by Odoacer and put to death : Romulus 
Augustulus was allowed to live, but was deprived 
of the sovereignty. 

Aulerci, a powerful Gallic people dwelling be- 
tween the Sequana (Seine) and the Liger (Loire), 
were divided into 3 great tribes; 1. A. Eburo- 
vices, near the coast on the left bank of the Seine 
in the modern Normandy: their capital was Me- 
diolanum, afterwards called Lhurovices (Evretuc), 
— 2. A. Genomani, S.W. of the preceding near 
tlie Liger : their capital was Subdinnum (le Mans). 
At an early period some of the Cenoraani crossed 
the Alps and settled in Upper Italy.— 3. A. Bran- 
novices, E. of the Cenoraani near the Aediii, 
whose clients they were. The Diablintes men- 
tioned by- Caesar are said by Ptolemy to have been 
likewise a branch of the Aulerci. 

Aulis (A^A/y), a harbour in Roeotia on the Eu- 
ripus, where the Greek fleet assembled before sail- 
ing against Ttoy : it had a temple of Artemis. 

Awn : Au\(tfi4r7}y). 1 A district and I 

the borders of Elis and Messenia, with a ' 
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temple of Aesculapius, who hence had the suniame 
2. A town inChalcidice in Macedonia, 
on the Strymonic gulf.*— 3. (Melone), a fertilo 
valley near Tarentum celebrated for its wine (ami- 
cus Aulon fertili Baccho^ Hor. Carm. ii. 6. IB). 

Aoranitis (AvpauTus : Haurun), a district S. of 
Damascus and E. of Ituraea and Batanaea, on the 
E. side of the Jordan, belonging cither to Palestine 
or to Arabia. 

Aiirea Ghersonesus ( t ) Xpvarj XepaSvrjcro^), the 
name given by the late geographers to the Malay 
Peninsula. They also mention an Aurea Regio 
beyond the Ganges, which is supposed to he the 
country round Ava. 

Aurelia, the wife of C. Julius Caesar, by whom 
she became the mother of C. Julius Caesar, the 
dictator, and of 2 daughters. She carefully 
watched over the education of her children, and 
always took a lively interest in the success of her 
son. She died in b. c. 64, wliile Caesar was in 
Gaul. 

Aurelia Gens, plebeian, of which the most im- 
portant members are given under their family 
names. Cotta, Orestes, and Scaurus. 

Aurelia Orestilla, a beautiful but profligate 
woman, whom Catiline married. As Aurelia at 
(jrst objected to marry him, because he had .a 
growii-up son by a former marriage, Catiline is 
said to have killed his own olTspring in order to 
remove this impediment to their union. 

Aurelia Via, the great coast road from Rome to 
Transalpine Gaul, at first extended no further than 
Pisae, hut was afterwards continued along the 
coast to Genua and Forum Julii in Gaul. 
Aureliani. [Gknabum.] 

Aurelianus, Roman emperor, a.d. 270 — 275, 
was horn about a. d. 212, at Siriniinn in Purmonia. 
He entered the army as a common soldier, and by 
his extraordinary bravery w-as raised to oflices of 
trust and honour by Valerian and Claudius II. 
On the death of the latter, ho was elected emperor 
by the legions at Sirmium. His reign presents a 
succession of brilliant exploits, which restored fora 
while their ancient lustre to the arms of Rome. 
He first defeated the Goths and Vandals, wlio had 
crossed the Danube, and w'ere ravaging Pannonia. 
lie next gained a great victory over the Alcraanni 
and other German tribes ; hut they succeeded 
notwithstanding in crossing the Alps. Near 
Placentia tliey defeated the Romans, but were 
eventually overcome by Aurelian in two .decisive 
engagements in Umbria. After crushing a for- 
midable conspiracy at Rome, Aurelian next turned 
his arms against Zenobia, queen of Palmyra, whom 
he defeated, took prisoner, and carried w^ith him to 
Rome. [Ze.vobia ] On his return to Italy he 
marched to Alexandria and pui Firnuis to death, 
who had assumed the title of emperor. He then 
proceeded to the West, where Gaul, Britain, and 
Spain were still in the hands of Tetricus, who had 
been declared emperor a short time before the 
death of Gallicnus. Tetricus surrendered to Au- 
reliaii in a battle fought near Chalons. [Tetricus. J 
The emperor now devoted his attention to domestic 
improvements and refonns. Many works of public 
utility were commenced : the most important of all 
was the erection of a new line of strongly ihrlifled 
walls, embracing a much more ample circuit than 
the old ones, which had long since fallen into ruin ; 
but this vast plan was not completed until the 
reign of Probus. After a short residence in the 
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city, Aurelian visited the prtivinces on the Danube. 
He now entirely abandoned Dacia, which had 
been hrst conquered by Trajan, and made the 
S. bank of the Danube, as in the time of Au- 
gustus, the boundary of the empire. A large force 
was now collected in Thrace in preparation for an 
expedition against the Persians ; but while the 
emperor was on the march between Heraclea and 
Dy/antium, he was killed by some ’of his officers. 
They had been induced to conspire against him by 
a certain Mnestheus, the freedimin of the emperor 
and liis private secretary, who had betrayed his 
trust, and fearful of punishment, had, by means of 
forged documents, org;ini8cd tlie conspiracy. 

Aurelianus, Caellus or Coellus, a veiy cele- 
brated Latin physician, was a native of N’umidia, 
and probably lived in the 4th century after Christ. 
Of his writings we possess 3 books On Acute 
Diseases “ Celeruin Passionum,” (or De Morbis 
Acutis,”) and 5 books On Chronic Diseases^ 

Tardarum Passioniim” (or “ De Morbis Chroni- 
cis”). Edited by Amman, Amstel. 1709. 

M. Aurelius Antoninus, Roman emperor. A , D. 
Ifil — 180, commonly called ^ the phil<)Sopher,’” 
was born at Rome on the ‘20th of April, a. d. 1*21. 
He was adopted by Antoninus Pius immediately 
after the latter had been himself adopted by Ha- 
drian, received the title of C’acsai’, and married 
Faustina, tlie daughter of Pius (138). On the 
death of the latter in IbT, he succeeded to the 
throne, but he admitted to an equal share of the 
sovereign power L. Ceionius Comniodus, who had 
been adopted by Pius at the same time as Marcus 
himself. The two emperors henceforward bore 
respectively the names of M. Aurelius Antoninus 
and L. Aurelius Verus. Soon after their accession 
Verus wag dc'-patebed to the East, cand for 4 years 
(a. d. 10’'2 — 1G.5) carried on war with great suc- 
cess against Vologeses III., king of Parthia, over 
whom his lieutenants, especially Avidius Cassius, 
gained many victories. At tlie conclusion of the 
war both emperors triunqihod, and assumed the 
titles of Armeniaens^ Curfhicus JMaximus^ and 
Metlicus. Meantime Italy was threatened by the 
r.umeroiis tribes dwelling along tlie northern limits 
of the empire, from the sources of the Danube to 
the Illyrian border. Botli einpcrors set out to en- 
counter the foe ; and the contest with the northern 
nations wtis continued with varying success during 
the whole life of M. Aurelius, whose head-quarters 
Were generally fixed in Pannoiiia. After the death 
of Verus in ]6’9, Aurelius prosecuted the war 
against the Marcomanni with great success, and in 
consequence of his victories over them lie assumed 
lu 172 the title of Germanicus, which he also con- 
ferred upon his son Conimodus. In 174 he gained 
a decisive victory over the Quadi, mainly through 
a violent storm, which threw tlie barbarians into 
confusion. This storm is said to have been owing to 
the prayers of a legion chielly composed of Chris- 
tians. It has given rise to a famous controversy 
among the historians of Christianity upon what is 
commonly termed the Miracle of the Thundering 
Legion. The Marcomanni and the other northern 
barbarians concluded a peace with Aurelius in 
175, who forthwith set out for the East, where 
Avidius Cassius, urged on by Faustina, the un- 
worthy wife of Aurelius, bad risen in rebellion and 
proclaimed himself emperor. But before Aurelius 
reached the East, Cassius had been slain by his 
own officers. On his arrival in the East, Aurelius 
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acted with the greatest clemency ; none of the ac- 
complices of Cassius were put to death, and to 
establish perfect confidence in all, he ordered the 
papers of Cassius to be destroyed without suffering 
them to be read. During this expedition, Faustina, 
who had accompanied her husband, died, according 
to some by her own hands. Aurelius returned to 
lloiiic towards the end of 178 ; but in 178 he set 
out again for Germany, when* the Marcomanni 
and their confederates had again renewed the war. 
He gained several victories over them, but died in 
the middle of the war on March 17th, 180, in 
Pannonia, cither at Vindobona {Vienna) or at Sir- 
miiim, in the 59th year of his age and *20th of his 
reign. — The leading feature in the character of 
M. Aurelius was his devotion to philosophy and 
literature. W-bcu only 1*2 years old, he adopted 
the dressj and practised the austerities of the 
Stoics, and he continued throughout liis life a 
warm adherent and *a bright ornament of the Stoic 
philosophy. We still possess a work by M. Au- 
relius, written in the Greek language, and entitled 
Ta kavr))v^ or Meditations^ in 12 books. It is 
a sort of common-place book, in ” hich were regis- 
tered from time to time the thoughts and feelings of 
the author upon moral and religious topic-*, without 
an attempt at order or arrangement. No remains 
of antiquity’' present a nobler view ol’ pliilosophical 
heathenism. The best edition of the Meditations 
i.i by Gataker, Cantab. 1052, and Lond. 1097.— 
The chief and perhaps tlie only stain upon the 
memory of Aurelius is his 2 persecutions of the 
Christiana; in the former of w^iich, 10(), tlie mar- 
tyrdom of Polycarp occurred, and in the latter, 
177, that of Irenaeus. — Aurelius was succeeded 
by his son Conimodus. 

Atirelius Victor. [Victor.] 

Aureolus, one of tlie Thirty Tyrants (a. d. 200 
— 207), who assumed the title of Augustus during 
the feeble rule of Gallienus. Aureolus was pro- 
claimed emperor by the legions <if Illyria in 207, 
and made hiniself master of N. Italy, but he 
was defeated and slain m battle in 208, by Clau- 
dius II., the successor of Gallienus. * 

Aurora. [Eos.] 

Aurunci. [Italia.] 

Auruuculeius Cotta. [Cotta.] 

Ausa. [Ausetani.] 

Ausci or Auscii, a powerful pi^ople in Aquita- 
nia, who possessed the Latin franchise : their 
capital was called Climberruin or Elimberrum, also 
Augusta and Ausci (now Auvh), 

Ausetani, a Spanish people in the modern Ca- 
talonia: their capital was Ausa {Vique'). 

Auson (Aiio-wr), son of Ulysses and Calypso or 
Circe, from whom the country of the Auiuncans 
was believed to have been called Ausonia. 
Ausones, Ausonia. [ I ta l i a .] 

Ausonlus, Decimus Magnus, a Roman poet, 
bora at Burdigala {/iourdcaiu')^ about a. d. .‘JlO, 
taught grammar and rhetoric with such reputation 
at his native town, that he was appointed tutor of 
Gratian, sou of the emperor Valentinian, and was 
afterwards raised to the higliest honours of the 
state. He was ajipointed by Gratian praefectus of 
Latium, of Libya, and of Gaul, and in 379 was 
elevated to the consulsliip. After the death of 
Gr^itian, in 383, he retired from public life, and 
ended his days in a country retreat near Bourdeaux, 
perhaps about 390. It is most probable that he 
was a Ciiristian and not a heathen. His ex^nt 
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works are — 1. Epigramnwium TAhcr^ a collectior. 
of 150 cpigrtUiis. 2. Ephemeris^ containing an ac- 
count of the business and proceedings of a day. 
3. Parentalia, a series of short poems addressed to 
friends and relations on their decease. 4. Profes- 
soi'es^ notices of the Professors of Bourdeaux. 5. 
Epitaphia Ileroum^ epitaphs on the heroes who fell 
in the Trojaii war and a few others. 6. A metrical 
catalogue of the first 12 Caesars. 7. Tetrasticha^ 
on the Caesars from Julius to Elagabaliis. 8. C/arae 
Urhes^ the praises of 14 illustrious cities. 9. Ludus 
Septem Sapietitum^ the doctrines of the 7 sages ex- 
pounded by each in his own person, 10. IdyUta^ 
a collection of 20 poems. 11. Edoyarium^ short 
poems connected with the Calendar, &c. 12. Epi~ 
stolae^ 25 letters, some in verse and some in prose. 
1 3. Gratiarum A olio pro Cornu fntuf in prose, ad- 
dressed to Gratian. 14. Periodiae^ sl^ort argu- 
ments to each book of the Iliad and Odyssey. 15. 
Tres Praefatiuncuhic. — Of these works the Idyls 
liave attracted most notice, cand of them the most 
pleasing is the Mosella^ or a description of the 
river Moselle. Ausonius possesses skill in versifi- 
cation, but is destitute of all the higher attributes 
of a poet. The best edition of his complete works 
is by Tollius, Amstel. 1071. 

AuBter, called Eotus (Ndror) by the Greeks, 
the S. wind or strictly the S.W. wind,* is personi- 
fied as the god of the S. Avind, son of Astraeus and 
Eos. It frequently brought with it fogs and rain ; 
but at certain seasons of the year it was a dry 
sultry wind (hence called plumleus Ander^ Hor. 
Sat. ii, 6. 18), injurious both to man and to vege- 
tation, the Sirocco of the modern lulijiiis. 

Autariatae (Aurapiarat), an Illyrian people in 
the Dalmatian mountains, extinct in Strabo's time. 

Autesiodorum, -Urum {A u,re.rre)^ a town of the 
Senones in Gallia Lugdunensis. 

Auteslon (Aurco-twi/), son of Tisamenus, father 
of Theras and Argia, left Thebes at the command 
of an oracle, and joined the Dorians in Pelopon- 
nesus. 

Autochtlidnes (avrSxOovis). [Aborigines.] 

Autdldles,oor -ae (AyroA<fAat),a Gactulian tribe 
on the W. coast of Africa, S. of the Atlas moun- 
tains. 

Autblycus {PivrSXvKos), 1. Son of Hermes 
and Chione, father of AiiticlCa, and thus maternal 
grandfather of Ulysses. He lived on mount Par- 
nassus, and v/as renowned for his cunning and rob- 
beries. Ulysses, Avhen staying Avith him on one’ 
occasion, was Avounded by a boar on Parnassus, 
and it Avas by the scar of this wound that he Ava.s 
recognized by his aged nurse, Avhen he returned 
from Troy, — 2. A Thessalian, son of Deimachus, 
one of the Argonauts, and the founder of Sinojie.— 
3. A mathematician of Pitanc in Aeolis, lived 
about B. c. 340, and Avrote 2 astronomical treatises, 
which arc the most ancient existing specimens of 
the Greek mathematics 1. On Ihe Motion of the 
Sphere (irepi KivovfjiiVTjs (r^aipas). 2. On the risinys 
and setUnys of the fixed stars (irepl i-mroK&v ual 
Zvfftuu). Edited by Dasypodius in his Spluiericae 
Jjoctnnae Prapositwnes^ Argent. 1572. 

AutSm&la (t^ AuTonaAa), a fortified place on 
the Great Syrtis iu N. Africa. 

AutSmSdon (AuTOjueSwi'). 1. Son of Diores, 
the chg^oteer and companion of Achilles, and, 
after of the latter, the companion of his 

sou Hence Automedon is the name of 

charioteer. (Cic. pro Rose, Am. 35; 
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Juv. i. 61.)«Mii2. Of Cyziens, a Greek poet, 12 of 
whose epigrams are in the Greek Anthology, lived 
ill the reign of Nerva, a. d. 96 — 98. 

AutSmSli (AhrSpoKoi), as a proper name, was 
applied to the Egyptian soldiers, who were said to 
have deserted from Psammetichus into Aethiopia, 
where they founded the kingdom of Merok. 

Aut5n55 (AvrovSri)^ daughter of Cadmus and 
Harmonia, wifb of Aristaeus, and mother of Ac- 
taoon. With her sister Agave, she tore Pentheus 
to pieces in their Bacchic fury: her tomb was 
shoAvn in the territory of Megara. 

Autrigdnes, a people in Hispnnia Tarraconensis 
between the ocean (Bay of Biscay) and the upper 
course of the Iberus : their chief town was Fla- 
VIOBRIGA. 

AutronluB PaetuB. [Paetus.] 

Auxesla (Av(r)<ria), the goddess who grants 
growth and prosperity to the fields, honoured at 
Troezen and Epidaurus, was another name for 
Persephone. Damia, Avho Avas honoured along 
with Auxesia at Epidaurus and Troezen, Avas only 
another name for Demeter. 

AllzinilLm ( Auximas, -atis : Os/rno), an impor- 
tant town of Picenum in Italy, and a Homan colony. 

Auxume or Ax- (Aufou/uu, or *A^ci/uri, and other 
forms : Ao^ou^irai^ or &c. : Axum, Ru. 

*S.W. of A</owa), the capital of a powerful kingdom 
in Ethiopia, to the S. E. of Meroe, in Hahesh or 
Abyssinia^ which either first arose or first became 
known to the Greeks and Homans in the early 
part of the 2nd century of our acra. It grew upon 
the decline of the kingdom of Meroe, and ex- 
tended beyond the Straits of Jkih^el- Mandeb into 
Arabia. Ilcing a mountainous region, watered by 
the numerous upper streams of the Astaboras and 
Astapus, and intersected by the caravan routes 
from the interior of Africa to the Red Sea and tlie 
Gulf of Bab-el-Mandeb, the country possessed 
groat internal resources and a nourishing com- 
merce. 

Auzea, or-ia, or AmUSb. {Sur-Guzhn or ffamza^ 
Hu.), a city in the interior of Mcaiiretania Cae- 
sariensis ; a Homan colony under M. Aurelius 
Antoninus. 

AyMltOB (AbaAlrrjs : ZeilaJi)^ an emporium in 
S. Aethiopia, on a bay of the Erythraean Sea, 
culled Avalites Sinus (’A. kSkitos), probably the 
Gulf of D(di-el~ Mandeb, or its innermost part, S..of 
the Straits. A people, Avalltae, are also mentioned 
in these parts. 

Avarlcum. [Biturioes.] • 

Avella. [Abel LA.] 

Avenlo {Aviynon), a town of the Cavares in 
Gallia Narbonensis on the left bank of the Rhone. 

Aveiltlciiixi {Avcndies), the chief town of the 
Helvetii, and subsequently a Roman colony Avith 
the name Pia Flaria Cotistans Emerita, of Avhich 
ruins are still to be seen in the modern town. 

AventineiiBis, GenucIuB. 1. L., consul b. c. 
365, and again 362, was killed in battle against 
the Hernicans in the latter of these years, and his 
army routed. — 2. Cn., consul 363. 

AventlnuB, son of Hercules and the priestess 
Rhea. 

AventinuB Moxib. [Roma.] 

AverxiUB LacuB {v "Aopvos \lixv7i : Layo Aver- 
no), a lake close to the promontory which runs out- 
into the sea between Cumae and Puteoli. This 
lake fills the crater of an extinct volcano ; it is cir- 
cular, about 1 4 ' mile in circumference, is very deep, 
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and is surrounded by high banks, which in anti- 
quity were covered by a gloomy forest sacred to 
Hecate. From its waters mephitic vapours arose, 
which are said to have killed the birds that at- 
tempted to fly over it, from which circumstance its 
Greek name was supposed to be derived (from a 
priv. and oppts). Tlie lake was celebrated in my- 
thology on account of its connection with the lower 
world. On its banks dwelt the Cimmerians in 
constant darkness, and near it was the cave of the 
Cumaean Sibyl, through which Aeneas descended 
to the lower world. Agrippa, in tlie time of 
Augustus, cut down the forest which surrounded 
the lake, and connected the latter with the Lu- 
crine lake ; he also caused a tunnel to be made 
from the lake to Cumae, of which a considerable 
part remains and is known under the name of 
Grotta di Sibylla. The Lucrine lake was filled up 
by an eruption in 1530, so that Avernus is again a 
separate lake. 

Avianus, Flavius, the author ^f 42 Aesopic 
fables in Latin elegiac verse, which are of very 
little merit both us respects the matter and the 
style. The date of Avianus is uncertain ; he 
])robably lived in the 3rd or 4th century of the 
Christian uera. — Editions. By Cannogieter, Ainstel. 
1 7.31 ; by Nodell, Amstel. 1707 ; and by Lachmann^ 
Berol. r^)45. 

Avienus, Hufus Festus, a Latin poet towards 
the end of the 4th century of the Christian acra. 
His poems are chiefly descriptive, and are some of 
the best specimens of the poetry of that age. His 
works are : — 1. Descriptio Orbis Terrae^ also called 
Metaphrasis Penegiseos Dionysii^\\\ 1304 hexameter 
line.s, derived directly from the vepiiiyria-ts of 
Dionysius, and containing a succinct account of the 
most remarkable objects in the physical and poli- 
tical geography of the known world. — *2. Ora 
Maritima^ a fragment in 703 Iambic trimeters, 
describing the shores of the Mediterranean from 
Marseilles to Cadiz. — 3. Aratea Phaevomena^9x\d 
Aratea ProgtKjsticu^ both in Hexameter verse, the 
first containing 1325, the second 552 - lines, being 
a paraphrase of the two works of Aratus. The 
poeA are edited by Wernsdorf, in his Poelae 
LatiUi Minores.^ vol. v. pt. ii., which, however, does 
not include the Aratea. 

Avidnes, a peojple in the N. of Germany, w'hose 
position is uncertain. 

Avitus, AlpMus, a Latin poet under Augustus 
and Tiberius, the fri^meiits of some of whose 
l)0em8 are preserved in the Anihologia Latina. 
Avitua, Cluentius. [Clukntjus.] 

Avitus, M. Maecillus, emperor of the West, 
was raised to the throne by the assistance of 
Thcodoric II. king of the Visigoths in a. d. 455 ; 
hut, after a year’s reign, was deposed by Ilkiincn 

AxiniiB. [Euxinu.s Pontus.] 

Axla {pastell d" A sso), a fortress iii the territory 
of Tarquinii in Etruria. 

Axlon son of Phegeus, brother of 

Temeniis, along with whom lie killed Alcmaeon. 

Axidthea (’A{to0^a), a maiden of Phlius, who 
came to Athens, and putting on male attire, was 

some time a hearer of Plato, and afterwards of 
Speusippus. 

AxIub, Q., an intimate friend of Cicero and 
varro, one of the speakers in the 3d book of 
Varro’s De Re Rmtica. , 

CA^oj; Wardar or Vardhari\ the 
chief river in Macedonia, rises in Mt. Scardus, re- 
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ceives many affluents, of which the most important 
is the Erigon, and flows S.E. through Macedonia 
into the Therraaic gulf. As a river-god, Axius 
begot by Periboea a son Pelegon, the father of 
Asteropaeus. 

Axdna {Aisne\ a river in Gallia Belgica, which 
falls into the Isara (Oise). 

Axilme. [Auxume.] 

Azan ('A^dp)^ son of Areas and the nymph 
Erato, brother of Aphidas and Elatus. The part 
of Arcadia which he received from his father was 
called Azania : it Avas on the borders of Elis. 

Azani (’Af'avoi ‘ACovLijs), a town of Phrygia, 
on the river Rhyndacus, and 20 miles S.W. of' 
Cotyacium (Kintayah). The mins of columns, 
capitals, and other architectural fragments are scat- 
tered over thif ground. There are also the remains 
of a spleJidid temple, and of a theatre. This an- 
cient site was discovered by Mr. Keppel. 

Azania or Barbarla (*A{ai/:a, Bapkapla: Ajan)^ 
the region on the E. coast of Africa, S. of Aromata 
Pr. (C. Ouardafui), as far as Rhaptum Pr. (C. 
Formosa 9) 

Azenla (*A(ripia : 'ACnv^^^s)* a demns in the 
S.W. of Attica, near Sunium, belonging to the 
tribe Ilippothoontis. 

Azeug^CA^^eus), son of Clymcims of Orchoine- 
nos, bnuh^ of Erginus, Stratius, Arrlion, and Py- 
leiis, father of Actor and grandfather of Astyoche. 

Ax5ras orAzdrlum (''A^apos, *A^wpioy: *A^«- 
plrijs^ *A^(i>pidrr}s^ ’Afu>peu$), a town in the N. of 
Thessaly, on the W. slope of Olynipus, formed, with 
Doliche an(j Pythium, the Perrhaehian I’ripolis, 

Azotus (‘'aCwtos: *A^dTios: Asftdod or Ash- 
doud), a city of Palestine, near the sea-coast, .9 miles 
N.E. of Ascalon. It was one of the free cities of 
the Philistines, which were included within the 
portion of the tribe of Judah. 


B. 

Babrlus (Ba^pios), a Greek poet, probably in 
the time of Augustus, turned the fables of Aesop 
into verse, of which only a few fragments were 
known, till within the last few years, when a 
manuscript containing 123 fables was discovered 
on Mount Athos. Edited by Lachmaiin, Berol. 
1 845 ; by Orelli and Bailer, Turic. 1 845 ; by Lewis, 
Loud. 1847. 

B&bylon (Ba^yAecv; BaSoAa'Vioy, fern. BaSu- 
Acopls : Babel in 0. T. : Ru. at and around Jlillah), 
one of the oldest and greatest cities of the ancient 
world, the cnpiuil of a great empire, was built on 
both banks of tlie river Euphrates, in about 32® 28' 
N. lat. Its foundation, and the establishment of 
a kingdom by Nimrod, with tlie city for a capitol, 
are among the first recorded facts subsequent to 
the Deluge (ffcw, x. 9, 10, xi. 1 — 9). Secular 
history ascribes its origin to Bclus (i. e. the god 
Baal), and its enlargement and deconition to Ninus 
or his wife Seifiirainis ; or, according to another 
tradition, the country was subdued by Ninus, and 
the city was subsequently built by Seiniramis, tvho 
made it the capital of the Assyrian empire. At 
all events it is pretty clear that Babylon Avas sub- 
ject to the Assyrian kings of Nineveh from a very 
early period ; and the time at which the governors 
of Babylon first succeeded in making themselves 
virtually independent, cannot be determined with 
any certainty until Ave know more of the history 
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of the early Assyrian dynasties. [Corap. Nabo- 
NAiSSAR.] The Babylonian empire begins with 
the reign of Nabopolassar, the father of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who, with the aid of the Median king 
Cyaxares, overthrew the Assyrian monarchy, and 
destroyed Nineveh (b. c. 606), and soon afterwards 
dofeiuled his kingdom against the aggressions 
(at first successful) of Necho, king of Kgypt, in 
the battle of Circesiuni, b. c. 604. Under his 
son and successor, Nebuchadnezzar (b. c. 604 — 
o6'2), the Babylonian empire reached its height, 
and extended from the Euphrates to Egypt, and 
from the mountains of Armenia to the deserts of 
Arabia. After his death it again declined, until 
it was overthrown by the capture of Babylon by 
the Medes and Persians under Cyrus (b. c. 536), 
who mfide the city one of the capitals of the Per- 
sian empire, the others being Susa and Ecbatana. 
Under his successors the city rapidly sank. Da- 
rius I. dismantled its fortifications, in consequence 
of a revolt of its inhabitants ; Xerxes carried off 
the golden sfcitue of Belus, and the temple in which 
it stood became a ruin. After the death of Alex- 
ander, Babylon became a part of the Syrian king- 
dom of Seleucus Nicator, who contributed to its 
decline the foundation of Seleucia on the 
Tigris, which soon eclipsed it. At the commence- 
ment of our era, the greater part of the city was in 
ruins ; and at the present day all its visUk re- 
mains consist of mounds of earth, ruined masses of 
brick walls, and a few scattered fragments. Its 
very site has been turned into a dreary marsh by 
repeated inundations from the river. — ,The city of 
Babylon had reached the summit of its magnifi- 
cence in the reign of Nebuchadnezzar. It formed 
a square, each side of which was 120 stadia (12 
geog. miles) in length. The walls, of burnt brick, 
were 200 cubits high and 50 thick ; in them were 
2.30 towers and 60 bronze gates ; and they were 
surrounded by a deep ditch. The Euphrates, which 
divided the city into 2 equal parts, was embanked 
with walls of brick, the openings of which at the 
ends of the transverse streets were closed by gates 
of bronze. A bridge, built on piers of hewn stone, 
united the 2 quarters of the city ; and at each end 
of it stood a royal palace ; these erections were 
ascribed to Semiramis. Of two other public build- 
ings of the greatest celebrity, the one was the 
temple of Belus, rising to a great lieight, and con- 
sisting of 6 stories, gradually diminishing in width, 
and ascended by a flight of steps, which wound 
round the whole building on the outside ; in the 
uppermost story was the golden statue of Belus, 
with a golden altar and other treasures: this 
building also was ascribed to Seiniramis. The 
other edifice referred to was the “hanging gardens” 
of Nebuchadnezzar, laid out upon ternices whicli 
were raised above one a)iother on arches. The 
houses of the city were 3 or 4 stories in height, 
and the streets were straight, intersecting one 
another at right angles. The buildings were al- 
jnost universally constructed of bricks, some burnt 
and some only sun-dried, cemented together with 
hot bitumen and in some cases with mortar. — 
The Babylonians were cerfciinly a Semitic race ; 
but ihe ruling class, to which the kings and priests 
and the men of learning belonged, were the Chal- 
daeans, whose origin and affinities arc somewhat 
doubtful ; the most probable opinion, however, is 
that they were a tribe of invaders, who descended 
from the mountains on the borders of Armenia, 
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and conquered the Babylonians. — The religion 
I of the Chiildaoans wns Sabacism, or the worship 
j of the heavenly bodies, not purely so, but sym- 
bolized in the forms of idols, besides whom they 
had other divinities, representing the powers of 
nature. The priests formed a caste, and cultivated 
science, especially astronomy ; in which they knew 
the apparent motions of the sun, moon, and 5 of 
the planets, the calculation of eclipses of the moon, 
the division of the zodiac into 12 constellations, 
and of the year into 12 months, and the measure- 
ment of time by the sun-dial. They must also 
have had other instruments for measuring time, 
such as the water-clock, for insUince ; and it is 
highly probable tliat the definite methods of deter- 
mining such quantities, which the Chfildaean as- 
tronomers invented, were the origin of the .systems 
of weights and measures used by the Greeks and 
Homans. Their buildings prove their knowledge 
of mechanics ; and their remains, slight as they 
are, show considerable progress in the fine arts. — ■ 
The Biibylonian government was an unlimited 
monarchy : the king appears to have lived in al- 
most total seclusion from liis people, surrounded by 
his court ; .and the provinces were administered by 
governors, like the Persian satraps, responsible 
only to the monarch, whose commands they obeyed 
or defied according to liis strengtli or weakness. — 
The position of the city on the lower course of the 
Euphrates, by which it was connected with the 
Persian Gulf, and at the meeting of nat\iral routes 
between E. Asia and India on the one side, and 
Europe, Asia Minor, Syria, Egypt, and Arabia, on 
the other, m.ade it the seat of a flourisliing com- 
merce and of immense wealth and luxury. — The 
district around the city, bounded by the Tigris on 
the E., Mesoporamia on the N., the Anihian De- 
sert on the W., and extending to the head of the 
l^ersian Gulf on the S., was known in later times 
by the name of Babylonia (// uA; Arali)^ sometimes 
also c.alled Chaldaea. [But comp. Chaldaka.] 
This district was a phiin, subject to continual in- 
undations from the Tigris and Euphrates, which 
were regulated by canals, the chief of which was 
the Naarmculcba, i. e. Ittnful River or Carud (^«- 
lihs dieopv^ 0a(TiAiK-fiy fluinen regium), 

which extended from the Tigris at Seleucia due 
W. to the Euphrates, and was navigable. The 
country was fertile, but deficient in trees. 

Babylon (BaSvKuv : nr. Fostat or Old 
a fortress in Lower Egypt, on the right l).T,nk of 
the Nile, exactly opposite to the pyramids, and at 
the beginning of the canal which connected the 
Nile with the Bed Sea. Its origin was ascribed 
by tradition to a body of Habyloni.an deserters. It 
first became an importiint place under the Romans. 
Augustus made it the station of one of the 3 Egyp- 
ti.an legions. 

Babylonia. [Babylon.] 

Bacchae (Bdx;^ai), also called MaenatJes and 
Thyiadfs. 1. The female companions of Dionysus 
or Bacchus in his wanderings throngli the East, are 
represented as crowned with vine-leaves, clothed 
with fawn-skins, and c<arrying in their hand.s the 
thyrsus {see Diet, of Ant. s. v.). — 2. Priestesses of 
Dionysus, who by wine and other exciting causes 
worked themselves up to frenzy at the Dionysiac 
festivals. 

BacchiSidae J'*' Heraclid clan, de- 

rived their name from Bacchis, king of Corintli, 
and retained the supremo rule in tliat state, first 
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under a monarchical form of government, and next 
as a close oligtirchy, till their deposition hy Cyp- 
seliis, about b. c. 657. They were for the most part 
driven into banishment, and are said to have taken 
refuge in diifercnt parts of Greece and even Italy. 

BaccMilS (Ba/cx«*os)- 1* The author of a short 
musical treatise called jj^ovaiKyjs, 

printed by Meibomius, in the Antiquae Music<vc 
•Anctores i!ieptcm^ Am&i. 1652. — 2. OfTanagrain 
Boeotia, mc of the earliest commentators on the 
writings of Hippocrates : his writings have pe- 
rished.— 3. Of Miletus, the author of a work on 
agriculture. 

Bacchus. [Dionvsus.1 

Bacchylldes (BaKX«^A.»5i7s), one of the great 
lyric poets of Greece, bom at lulis in Ceos, and 
nephew as well as fellow-townsman of Simo- 
nides. He flourished about n. c. 470, and lived 
a long time at the court of Hiero in Syracuse, to- 
gether with Simonides and Pindar. He wrote in 
the Doric dialect Hymns, Paeans, Dithyrambs, &c. ; 
but all his poems have perished, with the exception 
of a few fragments, and 2 epigrams in the Greek 
Antholog}'. The fragments have been published by 
Neue, Bacchylidis Cei Fragmcnta^ Berol. 1823, and 
by Bergk, PoV.tac Lyrici Gnwi^ p. 820. 

Baceuis Silva, a forest which separated tl\p 
Suevi from the Chorusci, probably the W. part of 
the Thiiringian Forest. 

Bads the name of several prophets, of 

whom tli«* most celebrated was the Boe<^)tian seer, 
who delivered his oracles in hexameter verso at 
lleleon in Boeotia. In later times there existed a 
collection of his oracles, similar to the Sibylline 
hooks at Rome. 

Bactra or Zariasps (ra Bd/erpo, ret Zaplacnra 
and 17 Zapt Vwr; ; Balkh), the capital of Bactuia, 
appears to have been founded by the early Persian 
kings, but not to have been a considerable city till 
the time of Alexander, wbo settled in it his Greek 
mercenaries and his di.sablod Macedonian soldiers. 
It stood at the N. foot of the M. Paropainisus(the 
Hindoo Koosh) on the river Bactrus {Adirsiah or 
/>/«/.?), about 25 miles S. of its junction with the 
Oxus. It was the centre of a considerable traffic. 
The existing ruins, 20 miles in circuit, are all of 
the Mohammedan period. 

Bactrla or -iana {BaKTpiavii ; Bdxrpoj, -loi, 
-lavoi : Bokhara), a province of the Persian em- 
pire, bounded on the S. by M. Paropamisus, which 
separated it from Ariana, on the hi. hy the N. 
branch of the same range, which divided it from 
the Sacae, ot the N.E. by the Oxus, which sopa- 
rjited it from S(»gdiana, and on the W. by Mar- 
giana. It was inhabited by a rude and warlike 
people, who were subdued by Cyrus or his next 
successors. It was included in the conquests of 
Alexander, and* formed a part of the kingdom of 
the Seleucidae, until b. c. 255, when Theodotus, its 
governor, revolted from Antiochus II., and founded 
the Greek kingdom of Bactria, which lasted till 
B. c. 134 or 125, when it w-as overthrown by the 
Parthians, with whom, during its whole duration. 
Its kings were sometimes at war, and sometimes in 
alliance against Syria, This Greek kingdom ex- 
pended beyond the limits of the province of Bac- 
and included at least a part of Sogdiana. 
Bactria was watered by the Oxus and its tribu- 
taries, and contained much fertile land ; and much 
of the commerce between W. Asia and India passed 
through it. 
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Baduheimae Lucus, a wood in W. Friesland. 

Baebla Oens, plebeian, the most important 
members of which are given under their surnames. 
Dives, Sulca, Tamphilus. 

Baec^a, a town in Hispanla Tarraconensis, W. 
of Castulo, in the ncighhoiirhood of silver mines. 

Baeterrae {Beziers)^ also called Biterrensls 
urbs, a town in Gallia Narbonensis on the Obris, 
not far from Narbo, and a Roman colony : its 
neighbourhood produced good wine. 

Baetica [Hispania.] 

Baetis {GuadaJquiver), a river in S. Spain, for- 
merly called Tartessus, and by the inhabitants 
Certis, rises in Hispania Tarraconensis in the ter- 
ritory of the Oretani, flows S.W. through Baetica, 
to which it gives its name, past the cities of Cor- 
biida and I^spalis, and falls into the Atlantic 
Ocean hf 2 mouths, N. of Gades. 

BagS.CUm (BaraO»the chief town of the Nervii 
in Gallia Belgica : there are many Roman remains 
in the modem town. 

Bagaudae, a Gallic people, who revolted under 
Diocletian, and vvere witli difficulty subdued by 
Maxiniiaii, A. D. 286. • 

Bag5as (Baywas), an eunuch, highly trusted 
and favoured by Artaxerxes 111. (Ochus), whom 
he poisoijed, b. c. 338. He was put to death by 
Darius II?. Cndomanmis, whom he had attempted 
likewise to poison, 336. The name Bagoas fre- 
quently occurs in Persian history, and is some- 
times used by Latin writers as synonymous with 
an eunuch. 

. Bagrad^s (Baypddas : AlrjardahX a river of 
N. Africa, falling into the Gulf of Carthago near 
Utica. • 

Baiae (Raiinus), a town in C-impania, on a 
small bay W. of Najdes, and opposite Piiteoli, 
was situated in a beautiful country, which abounded 
in warm mineral springs. The baths of Baiae 
were the most celebrated in Halt, and the town 
itself Avas the favourite xvatering-place of the Ro- 
mans, who Hocked thither in crowds for health and 
pleasure ; it was <listinguished by licentiousness 
and immorality. The whole country was studded 
with the palaces of the Roman nobles and emperors, 
which covered the coast from Baiae to Putooli : 
many of these palaces were built out into the sea. 
(Hor. Carni. ii. 18. 20.) The site of ancient 
Baiae is now for the most part covered by the 
sea. 

BalblnilB, D. Gaelius, was elected emperor by 
the senate along with M. Clodins Pupiemis Maxi- 
mus, after the murder of the two Gordiaiis in 
Africa at the beginning of a. d. 238 ; but the new 
emperors wore slain by the soldiers at Rome in 
.June in the s.ame year. 

Balbus, AciliUS, the name of 2 consuls, one 
in B. c. 150, and the other in 114. 

Balbus, T. AmpiUS, tribune of the plebs n. c. 
63, was a supporter of Pompey, whom he joined 
in the civil war b. c. 49. He was pardoned by 
Caesar through the intercession of Cicero, who 
wrote to him on the occasion (ad Fam. vi. 1 2). 

Balbus, M. Atius, of Aricia, married Julia, the 
sister of Julius Caesar, who bore him a daughter, 
Atia, the mother of Augustus Caesar. 

B^bus, L. Cornelius. 1. Of Gades, served 
under Q. Metcllus and Pompey against Serto- 
riiis in Spain, and received from Pompey the Ro- 
man citizenship. He accompanied Pompey on 
his retuni to Rome, b. c. 71, and was for a long 

1 2 
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time one of his most intimate friends. At the 
same time he gained the friendship of Caesar^ who 
placed great conlidence in him. As the friend of 
Caesar and Pompey, he had numerous enemies, 
who accused him in 56 of having illegally assumed 
the Roman citizenship ; he was defended by Ci- 
cero, whose speech has come down to us, and was 
acquitted. In the civil war, 49, Balbus did not 
take any open part against Pompey; but he at- 
tached himself to Caesar, and, in conjunction with 
Oppius, had the entire management of Caesar's af- 
fairs at Rome. After the death of Caesar (44) he 
was erpially successful ii^ gaining the favour of Oe- 
tavian, who raised him to the consulship in 40. 
Ralbus wrote a diary {Ephemeris\ which has not 
come down to us, of the most remij|rkable occur- 
rences in Caesar's life. He took care that Caesar’s 
(Commentaries on the Gallic war should conti- 
nued ; and we ;iccordingly find the 8th hook dedi- 
cated to him.— 2. Nephewof the preceding, received 
the Roman franchise along with his uncle. He 
served under Caesar in the civil war ; he was quaes- 
tor of Asinius Pcrllio in Further Spain in b. c. 43, 
and while there atlded to his native town Gadcs a 
suburb ; many years afterwards he was proconsul 
of Africa, and triumphed over the Oaramantes in 
19. He built a magnificent theatre Rome, 
which was dedicated in 13. 

Balbus, Lucilius. 1. L., a jurist, and brother 
of the following. — 2. Q., a Stoic philosopher, and 
a pupil of Panaetius, is introduced by Cicero as 
one of the speiikers in his De Nalura l)(>omm. 

Balbus, Octavius, a contemporary* of (Jicere, 
bore a high character as a judex; he was put to 
death by the triumvirs, b. c. 43. " 

Balbus, Sp. Thorlus, tribune of the plebs, about 
IJ. i'. Ill, proposed an agrarian law. See Diet, of 
Ant.., art. Lex. Titoria. 

Baleares (BaAcaptScy, BaA«api5«s), also called 
Gymneslae (Vvnifrjcrlai) by the Greeks, ‘2 islands 
ill the Mediterranean, off the coast of Spain, dis- 
tinguished by the epithets Major and Minor^ 
whence their modern names Majorca and Minorca, 
They were early known to the Carthaginians, who 
established settlements there for the purposes of 
trade ; they afterwards received colonies from 
Rhodes ; and their population was at a later time 
of a very mixed kind. Their inhabitants, also 
called Da/eares, were celebrated as slingers, and 
were employed as such in the armies of the Car- 
thaginians and Romans. In consequence of their 
pirucies they provoked the hostility of the Ro- 
mans, and were finally subdued B. c. 123, by (^. 
Metcllus, who assumed accordingly the surname 
Balcaricus. 

Balista, prefect of the praetorians under Va- 
lerian, whom he accompanied to the East. After 
the defeat and capture of that emperor (a. d. -260), 
he rallied a body of Roman troops, and defeated 
the Persians in Cilicia. His subsequent career is 
obscure ; he is mentioned as one of the Thirty Ty- 
rants, and was probably put to death, about 264, 
by Gdenathus. 

Bamballo, M. Fulvius,’ father of Fulvia, the 
wife of M. Antonins, the triumvir, received the 
nickname of Bambalio on account of a hesitancy in 
his speech. 

Bambyce. [Hikrapolis]. 

B&n&sa lMamora9 Ru.), a city of Mauretania 
^mgitan|i^ .on the river Subur (Seltou), near the 
. eoaiif » colony under Augustus. 
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Bandiislae Fons (Sambuco), a fountain in 
Apulia, 6 miles from Venusia. (Hor. Cartn. iii. 13.) 

Bantia (Bantinus ; Banzi or V'anzi)^ a town in 
Apulia, near Venusia, in a woody district {saltus 
Bantini^ Hor. Carni. iii. 4. 15). 

Barbftna {Bojand)., a river in Illyria, flows 
through the Pains fjabeatis. 

BarbS.ri (Bdp§apot), the name given by the 
Greeks to all foreigners, whose language was not* 
Greek, and who were therefore rogarcjpd by the 
Greeks as an inferior race. The Romans applied 
the name to all people, who spoke neither Greek 
nor Latin. 

Barb&rla. [Azania.] 

Barbatio, coimnander of the household troops 
under Gal I us, whom he arrested by command of 
ConstaiYtius, a. d. 354. In 355 he was made 
general of the infantry, and sent into Gaul to assist 
Julian ngainst the Alemanni. He was put to death 
by Constantins in 359. 

Barbatus, M. Horatius, consul b. c. 449 with 
Valerius Publicola att<T the overthrow of the de- 
cemvirs. [PnUIACOLA.] 

BarbosthSnes, a mountain E. of Sparta. 

Barbiila, Aemllius. 1. Q., consul b. c. 317, 
when he subdued Apulia, and consul again in 311, 
when he fought against the Etruscans. — 2. L., 
consul in 281, carried on war against the Taren- 
tines, Sanniites, and Sallentiiies. — 3. M., consul 
in 230, carried on war against the Ligurians. 

Barca, the surname of Hamilcar, the father of 
Hannibal, is probably the same as the Hebrew 
Bar<fk\ which signifies liglitning. His family was 
distinguished sul)se(jncntl)' as the ’‘Barcino fa)nily,'’ 
and the democratical party, which 8up{)orted this 
family, as the Barcine partj'.” 

Barca or -e (Bapa-rj : BapKtrrjy, Bap»ca7oy, Rar- 
caeus). 1. {Merjeh^ Ru.), the second city of Cv- 
renaica, in N. Africa, 100 stadia (10 geog, miles) 
from the sea, appears to have been at first a s('t- 
tlemejit of a Lii)y.‘m U'ihc, tl)e Barcaei, but about 
B. c. 560 was colonized by the Greek seceders 
from Cyrene, and became so powerful as to 
make tlie W. part of Cyrenaica virtually inde- 
pendent of the mother city. In b. c. 510 it was 
mken by the Persians, who removed most of il.s 
inhabitants to Bactria, and under the Ptolemies 
its ruin was completed by the erection of its port 
into a new city, which was named Ptolemain 
. and which took the place of Barca as one ot tlie 
cities of tlie Cyrenai’c Penttipnlia. — 2. A town in 
Bactria peopled by the removed inhabitants of tlie 
(Jyrenaic Barca. 

Barclno {Barcelona), a town of the Ltieetani, in 
Hispania Tarraconensis, afterwards a Roman co- 
lony : the town was not large, but it possessed aii 
excellent harbour. 

Bardanes. [Arsaces XXL] 

Bardylis or Bardyllis (BdpduKis, BdpbvWis), 
an Illyrian chieftain, carried on frequent wars with 
the Macedonians, but was at length defeated and 
slain in battle by Philip, the fiither of Alex.andcr 
the Great, b. c. 359. 

BarSa Sorwus, consul suflectns in a. d. 52 
under Claudius, and afterwards proconsul of Asia, 
was a man of justice and integrity. Ho was ac- 
cused of treason in the reiga of Nero, and was 
condemned to death together with his daughter 
Servilia. The chief witness againijt him was P* 
Egnatius Celer, a Stoic philosopher, and the teacher 
of Soranus. (See Juv. iii. 116.) 
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BargHsli, a people in the N.E. of Spain, be- 
tween the Pyrenees and the Iherus. 

Barium (Barinus : liuri)^ a town in Apulia, on 
the Adriatic, a inunicipiiim, and celebrated for its 
fisheries {Barium piscosum, Hor. Sat. i. 5. 97). 

Barsaentes (BapaafPTns) or Barzaentus (Bap- 
^dfj'Tos), satrap of the Ar.ichoti and Drangae, took 
part in the nnirder of Darius III., and afterwards 
tied to India, where he was seized by the inhabit- 
ants and delivered up to Alexander, who put him 
to death. 

Barsine (Bapo-tVr?). 1. Daughter of Artabazus, 
and wife of Meninon the Rhodian, subsequently 
married Alexander the Great, to whom she bore a 
son, Hercules. She and her son were put to death 
by Polysperchon in ,*109. «— 2. Also called Statira, 
elder daughter of Darius III., whom Alexander 
married at Susa, n. c. 324. Shortly after Alex- 
ander's death she was murdered by Roxana. 
Bas&nitis. [Batanaea.] 

Basilia {BaseL or BaL<i\ a town on the Rhino, 
in the neigl»bourhood of which Valontinian built a 
fortress. 

Basilina, the mother of Julian the apostate, 
being the second wife of Julius Constaiitius, brother 
of Constantine tlie Great. 

Basillus, commonly called Basil the Gnat, wp« 
born A. r. 32.9, at Caesarea. He studied at An- 
tioch or Constantinople under Libanius, and subse- 
qm*ntly continued his studies for 4 years (351 — 
355) at Athens, chiefly under the sopliists Ilime- 
rius and Proaeresins. Among his fellow-students 
were the emperor Julian and Gregory Nazianzen, 
the latter of whom became his most intimate friend. 
After acquiring the greatest reputation as a student 
for his knowledge of rhetoric, philosophy, and 
science, he returned to Caesarea, ;where he began 
to plead causes, but soon abandoned his profession 
and devoted himself to a religious life. lie now 
led an ascetic life for many years ; he was elected 
bishop of Caesarea in 370 in place of Eusebius ; he 
died in 379. — The best edition of his works is by 
Gamier, Paris, 1721 — 1730. 

Basllus, L. Minucius, served under Caesar in 
Gaul, and commanded part of Caesar's fleet in the 
civil war. He was one of Caesar’s assassins (n.c. 
44), and in the following year \n as murdered' by 
his own slaves. 

Bassareus (Bonro-apeus), a surname of Dionysus, 
probably derived from j3a(r<rapis, a fox-skin, Avon 
by the god liimself and the Maenads in Thrace. 

Bassus, Aufldius, an orator and historian under 
Augustus ai d Tiberius, wrote an account of the 
Roman wars in Germany, and a Avork upon Romar 
history of a more general chanicter, Avhich Avas 
coutimiod in 31 books by the elder Pliny. 

Bassus, Q. Caecillus, a Roman eques, and ai 
adherent of Poinpey, fled to Tyre after the batti' 
of Pharsalia B. c. 43. Shortly afterAvards he ob- 
tained possession of Tyre, and* was joined by mos' 
of the troops of Sex. Caesar, thi; governor of Syria, 
who had been killed by his oAvn soldiers at the in- 
stigation of Baiisus. lie subsequently settled down 
Jn Apamea, Avhero he maintained himself for 
years (46- — 435 lAgainst C. Antistius Vetiis, am 
alterAvards against Statius Murcus and Marciiu 
Crispus. On the arrival of Cassius in Syria in 43. 
the troops of Bassus Avent over to Cassius. 

Bassus, Gaeslus, a Roman lyric poet, and a 
mend of Persius, Avho addresses his 6th satire to 
hmi, was destroyed along Avith his villa in a. o. 79 
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\y the eruption of Vesuvius Avhich overAvhelmed 
Herculaneum and Pompeii. 

Bassus, Saleius, a Roman epic poet of consi- 
derable merit, contemporary with Vespasian. 

Bastamae or Bastemae, a warlike Gemmn 
people, Avho migrated to the country near the 
mouth of the Danube. They are first mentioned 
ill the Avars of Philip and Perseus against the 
Tomans, and at a later period they frequently de- 
vastated Thrace, and AA-^ere engaged in Avars with the 
Roman governors of the province of Macedonia, 
‘n B. c. 30, they Avere defeated by M. Crassus, 
nd driA'cn across the Daryibe ; and Ave find them, 
at a later time, partly settled hotAvoen the Tyra.s 
{Dnehtfr) and Borystheues {Dnieper) and partly 
at the moutl^ of the Danube, under the name of 
Peucimi^ from their inhabiting the island of Pence, 
at the rnfluth of tliis river. 

Bas titan! (also Baste tani, B^tstuli), a people 
111 Hispania Bactica on the coast. 

Bat&uaea or Basauitis (BaraeaTa, Barrai/iTts: 

>. T. Bashan, Basan), a district of Palestine, E. of 
the Jordan, extending from the river Jabbok on 
the S. to Mt. Hermon, in the 5Vntihbamis chain, 
wn the N. The s and t are mere dialectic va- 
rieties. 

Bata^^or Bat&vi, a Celtic people Avho ahan- 
doiiod their homes in consequence of civil dis- 
sensions, before the time of Juliii.s Caesar, and 
settled in the island formed by the Hliine, the 
Waal, and the Maas, Avhich island aams called 
after them Insula Bafarorum. Tlu’V Avere for a 
long time, allies of the Romans in their Avars 
gainst the Germans, and Avero of great service to 
the former by their excellent cavalry but at 
length, exasperated by the oppressions of the Ro- 
man oflicers, they rose in revolt tinder Claud iii.s 
Civilis, in a. d. CD, and were Avith great difiiculty 
bdued. On their subjugation, tliey Avere treated 
by the Romans with mildness, and Avere exempt 
from taxation. Their country, Avhieh iilso extended 
beyond the islatid S. of the Maas and the Waal, 
Avas called, at a later time, BataAria. Their chief 
towns W'cre Lupduiium {Leyden) and Bafarodurum., 
betAA’eeii the Maas and the Waal. The Canine^ 
fates or (\uininefa(es wore a branch of the Batavi, 
and dAA’elt in the W. of the island. 

Batayodtlruni. [Batavi.] 

Bathycles (Ba0uJcAr)y), a celebrated artist of 
Mtignesia on the Maeander, eonstiueted for the 
Lacedaemonians the colos3.al throne of the Amy- 
elaean Apollo. He probably flourished about the 
time of 8olon, or a little later. 

Batbyllus. 1. Of Samos, a beautiful youth 
beloved by Anaeroou. — 2. Of Alexandria, the 
freedinan and favourite of Maecena.s, hnmght to per- 
fection. together Avith Pylndes of Cilicia, the imita- 
tiA*e dance or ballet called Pantoniimus. Bathyllus 
excelled in comic, and Py lades in tragic, personifi- 
cations. 

Batnae (Barvai ; BoTi^aros). 1. {Saruj)^ a 
city of Gsroenc in Meso^wtaiuia, E. of the Eu- 
phrates, and S.W. of Edossa, at about equal dis- 
tances; founded by thV Macedonians, and taken 
by Trajan ; celebrated for it.s annual lair of Indian 
and Syrian merchandize.*— 2. {Dahah)., a city of 
Cyrrhestice, in Syria, betAAcen Beroea and Iliera- 
polis. , 

Bate (Bdraw). 1. The charioteer of Ampbia- 
raus, Avas SAvallowed up by the earth along Avitli 
Awthiaiiaus. — 2, The name of 2 leaders of the 

I 3 
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Pannonians and Dalmatians in their insurrection 
in the reign of Augustus, A. Dl 6. Tiberius and 
Germanicus were both sent against them, and ob- 
tained some .advantages over thenj, in consequence 
of which the Pannonians and Dalmatians concluded 
a pe.ace with the Romans in 8. But the peace was 
of short duration. The Dalmatian Bato put his 
namesake to death, and renewed the war. Tibe- 
rius now finally subdued Dalmatia ; Bato surren- 
dered to him in 9 upon promise of pardon ; he 
accompanied Tiberius to Italy, and his life was 
spared. 

3a>ttl&dae (BaTTtdSot'), kings of Cyrene during 
8 generations. 1. BattUS L, of Thera, led a colony 
to Africa at the command of the Delphic oracle, 
and founded Cyrene about B. c. 631. ^ lie was the 
first king of Cyrene, his government was gentle 
and just, mnd after his death in .^>99 he Vas wor- 
shipped .18 a hero. — 2. Arcesilaus I., son of 
No. 1, reigned c. 599 — 583.-3. Battus II.,* 
surnamod the Tlappy,” son of No. 2, reigned n. c. 
583 — 560 ? In his reign, Cyrene received a great 
number of colonists from various i)arts of Greece ; 
and in consequeneff of the increased strength of his 
kingdom Batttis was able to subdue the neigh- 
bouring Libyan tribes, and to defeat Apries, king 
of Egypt (570), who l)ad espoused the c.'^uie of fhe 
Libyans. —4. Arcesilaus II., sou of No. 3, sur- 
n.amed the Oppressive,” reigned about b. c. 560 
— 550. In consequence of dissensions between 
himself and his brothers, the latter withdrew from 
Cyrene, and founded Barca, lie was strangled by 
his brother or friend, Loarchus. —6. Battus III., 
or “ the Jjame,” son of No. 4, reigned about b. c. 
550 — 530. In his time, Demonax, a Mantincan, 
gave a new constitution to the city, whereby the 
royal power was reduced within very narrow limits. 
— 6. Arcesilaus III., son of No. 5, reigned about 
B. c. 530 — 514, was driven from Cyrene in an at- 
tempt to recover the ancient royal privileges, but 
recovered his kingdom with the aid of Samian 
auxiliaries. He endeavoured to strengthen himself 
by making submission to Cambyses in 525. lie 
was, bow(jver, again obliged to leave Cyrene ; he 
lied to Alazir, king of Barca, whose daughter he 
had married, and was there slain by the Barcaeans 
and some Cyrenaean exiles. —7. BattUS IV., 
probably son of No. 6, of whose life we |^ave no 
accounts. — 8. Arcesilaus IV., probably son of 
Nf>. 7, whoso victory in the chariot-race at the Py- 
thian games, n. c. 466, is celebrated by Piudar in 
his 4th and 5th Pythian odes. At his death, 
about 450, a popular government was established. 

Battus (BaTToy), a shepherd whom Hermes 
turned into a stone, because he broke a promise 
which he mtide to the god. 

Batiilum, a town in Campania of uncertain site. 
Baucis. [Philemon.]* 

Bauli (Z?aco/o), a collection of villas rather than 
a town, between Misenum and Baiae in Campania. 

Bllvius and Maevlus, 2 malevolent poetasters, 
who attacked the poetry of Virgil and Horace. 

Bazira or Bezlra (Bdftpa : Bdfipoi : /Jiyoar, 
N.W. of Peshtwur)^ a citjr in the Paropamisus, 
taken by Alexander on his march into India. 

Bebr^ces (hd^pvKfs). 1. A mythical people in 
Bithynia, said to be of Thracian origin, whose 
king, Amycus, slew Pollux [p. 76, a.]. — 2, An an- 
cient Iberian people on the coast .of the Mediterra- 
nean, N. and S. of the Pyrenees ; they possessed 
nqniirous barite of cattle. 
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BedriS,Cum, a small place in Cisalpine Gaul 
between Cremona and Verona, celebrated for the 
defeat both of Otho and of the Vitellian troops, 
A. D. 69. 

Belbina {BeKSiva ; BeX^iWrijs). 1. (St. George 
d\4rbori)^ an island in the Aegaean sea, otF the S. 
coast of Attica. — 2. Sec Belemina. 

Belemiua (BeAeglva)^ also called Belmina and 
Bellmia, a town in the N.W. of Laconia, on the 
borders of Arcadia. The surrounding district was 
called Belminatis and Belbinatis. 

Belesis or Belesys (BeAcrrts, BcAeo-uy), a Chal- 
daean priest at Babylon, who is said, in conjunc- 
tion with Arbaccs, the Mede, to have overthrown 
the old Assyrian empire. [Arbaces.] Belesis 
afterwards received the satrapy of Babylon from 
Arbaces. 

Belgae, one of the 3 great people, into which 
Caesar divides the population of Gaul. They were 
bounded on the N. by the Rhine, on the W. by 
the ocean, on the S. by the Sequana (Seine) and 
Matrona (Marne) ^ and on the E. by the territory 
of the Treviri. They were of Gennan origin, and 
had settled in the countrj% expelling or reducing 
to subjection the former inluibitiints. They were 
the bravest o(i the inhabitants of Gaul, were 
8*ibdiied by Caesar after a courageous resist- 
ance, and were the first Gallic people who threw 
off the Roman dominion. The Bclgae were sub- 
divided into the tribes of the Nervii, Bellovaci, 
Rkmi, SuEssioNES, MouiNi, Mknapii, Adua- 
Tioi, and others ; and the collective forces of tlie 
whole nation were more tlian a million. 

Belgica [Gallia.] 

Belgium, the name generally applied to the terri- 
tory of the Bello VA ci, and of the tribes dependent 
upon the latter,^ namely, the Atrebatos, Ambiani, 
Velliocasscs, Aulerci, and Caleti. Belgium did not 
include the whole country inhabited by the Belgae, 
for we find the Nervii, Reini, &c., exprcs.sly ex- 
cluded from it. (Caes. B. G, v. 24.) 

Belisarius, the greatest general of Justinian, 
was a native of Illyria and of mean extraction. In 
A. D. 534, he overtlircw the Vandal kingdom in 
Africa, which had been established by Genseric 
about 100 years previously, and took prisoner the 
Vandal king, Gelimer, whfom he led in triumph to 
Constantinople. In 535 — 540, Belisarius carried 
on war against the Goths in Italy, and con(|iiered 
Sicily, but he wms recalled by the jealousy of 
Justinian. In 541 — 544 he again carried on war 
against the Goths in Itiily, but was again recalled 
by Justinian, leaving his victories to be completed 
by his rival Nurses in the complete overthrow of 
the Gothic kingdom, and the establishment of the 
exarchate of Ravenna. The last victory of Beli- 
sarius was gained in repelling an inroad of the 
Bulgarians, 559. In 563 he was accused of a con- 
spiracy against the life of Justinian ; according to 
a popular tradition, he was deprived of his pro- 
perty, las eyes were put out, and he wandered as 
a beggar through Constantinople ; but according to 
the more authentic account, he was merely impri- 
soned for a year in liis own palace, and then re- 
stored to his honours. He died’in 565. 

BeUdrdpkon or BelldrSpliontes (Bt\Kfpo<pC>v 
or Bt\K€pO(p6vrns), son of the Corinthian king 
Glaucus and Eurymedo, and grandson of Si 83 rphus, 
was originally called Ilipponous, and received the 
name Bellerophon from slaying the Corinthian Del- 
lerus. To be purified from the murder he fled to 
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Proetus, whose wife Antea fell in love with the 
young hero ; but as her offers were rejected by 
him, she accused him to .her husband of having 
made improper proposals to her. Proetus, unwil- 
ling to kill him with his own hands, sent him to 
his father-in-law, lobates, king of Lycia, with a 
letter in which the latter was requested to put the 
young man to death. lobates accordingly sent 
him to kill tlie monster Chiinaeni, thinking that 
he was sure to perish in the contest. After ob- 
taining possession of the winged horse, Pegasus, 
JielltTophon rose with him in the air, and killed 
tlie Chimaera with his arrows. lobates, thus dis- 
appointed, sent Bellerophon against the Solymi and 
next against the Amazons. In these contests he 
was also victorious ; and on his return to Lyciji, 
being attfickcd by the bravest Lycians, whom 
lobates had placed in ainbnsh for the purpose, Bcl- 
lerophon slew them all. inbates, now seeing that it 
was hopeless to kill the hero, gave him his daughter 
(Philonoe, Anticlea, or Cassandra) in inarriage, and 
made him his successor on the throne. Bellerophon 
became the fath<*r of Isander, Hippolochus, and 
Laodaima. At last Bellerophon drew u|)oii him- 
self the hatred of the gods, and, consumed by grief, 
wandered lonely through the Aleian field, avoiding 
the paths of men. This is all that Ilouier say# 
ri'spccting BollerophoTrs later fate : some traditions 
I elated that he attempted to fly to heaven upon 
IVgasus, but that Zeus sent a gad-fly to sting 
the horse, which threw off the rider upon the earth, 
who became lame or blind in consequence. (Hor. 
Carm, iv. 11. ‘Jtfi.) 

Belli, a Celtiberian people in Ilispania Tarra- 
conensis, 

Bellona, the Homan goddess of war, was pro- 
bably a Sabine divinity. She is frequently men- 
tioned by the Roman poets as the companion of 
Mars, or even as lii’s sister or his wife, and is 
described as armed with a bloody scourge. (Virg. 
viii. 70.‘1). During the Samnite wars, in b. c. 
App. Cla«idiu8 Caecus vowed a temple to her, 
which was erected in the Campus Martins. Her 
])rie8t8, called Jicllonarii^ wounded their own anns 
or legs when they offered sacrifices to her, 

Bellov&ci, the most powerful of the Bolgae, 
dwelt in the modern Beauvais, between the Seine, 
Oise, Somme, and Bresle. In Caesar's time they 
could bring 100,000 men into the field, but they 
were subdued by Caesar with the other Belgae. 

B^lon or Baelon (Bthuu, nr. liolonia, 

Hu.), a sea-port town in Ilispania Baetica on a 
river of the same name (now BarlMtc), the usual 
place for crossing over to Tingis in Mauretania. 

Belas (B^Aoy), son of Poseidon and Libya or 
Eiirynome, twin brother of Agenor, and father of 
Aegyptus and Danaus. He w.as believed to be 
the ancestral hero and national divinity*of several 
eastern nations, from whom the legions about him 
Were transplanted to Greece and there becann 
niixed up with Greek myths. 

Belua (BtjAos : A«4r Naman), a river of Phoe- 
nicia, rising at the foot of M. Carmel, and falling 
into the sea close to the S. of Ptoleniais (Acre), 
celebrated for the tradition that its fine sand first 
led ^he Phoenicians to the invention of glass. 

Benacus Lacus (L(ujo di Garda), a lake in the 
A. of Italy (Gallia Transpadaiia), out of which 
the Mincius flows. 

BSngventnm {BenevenU>), a town in Samniura 

the Appia Via, at the junction of the two vol- 
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leys, through which the Sabatus and Calor flow, 
formerly called Malcventum on account, it is said, 
of its bad air. It was one of the most ancient 
towns in Italy, having been founded, according tr) 
tradition, by Diomede. In the Samnite wars it 
was subdued by the Romans, wlio sent a colony' 
thither in b. c. 12611, and changed its name Male- 
ventum into Beneventum. It was colonized a 
second time by Augustus, and was hence called 
Colonia Julia Concordia A ugusta Felix. The mo- 
dern town has several Roman remains, among 
others a triumphal arch of Trajan. 

Berecyntla (BepeKovno), a surname of Cybele, 
which she derived from* Mt. Berecyntus where 
she w’as worshipped. 

Berenice (Beper/zerj), a Macedonic form of 
Pherenlce (4>\pev[Krj)^ i.e. “ Bringing Victory.” — 
1. First '%.he wife of an obscure Macedonian, and 
afterwards of Ptolemy I. Soter, who fell in love 
with her when she came to Egypt in attendance 
on his bride Eurydice, Antipater ‘s daughter. She 
was celebrated for her beauty and virtue, and was 
the mother of Ptolemy IT. Philadelphns. — 2 . 
Daughter of Ptolemy II. Philadelphns, and wife 
of Aiitiochiis Theos, king of Syria, who divorced 
Land Ice in order to marry her, b. c. 24.0, On tlm 
death oj J’tolemy, b. c. 247, Antiochus recall* 
Laodice, who notwithstanding caused him to be 
poisoned, and murdered Berenice and her son. — 3. 
Daughter of Magas, king of Cyrene. and wife of 
Ptolemy' 111. Euergetes. She was^ut to death by 
her son Ptolemy IV. Philopator on his accession to 
the throiu\22 1 . The famous hair of Berenice, which 
she dedicated for her husbands safe return from his 
Syrian expedition in the temple of Arsinoi* at Zephv- 
ri urn, was said to have beeoino a constellation. It 
wa.s celebrated by Callimachus in a poem, of which 
we have a translation by Catullus. — 4. Gtherwise 
called Ckopafra, daughter of Ptolemy VI II. La- 
thyrus, succeeded her father on tlic throne, b. c. 
11, and married Ptolemy' X. (Alexander II.), but 
was murdered by' her husband 19 d.ivs after her 
marriage. —5. Daughter of Ptolemy XI. Auletes. 
and eldest sister of the famous Cleopatra, was 
placed on the throne by the Alexandrines when 
they drove out her father, b. c. .58. She m xt mar- 
ried Archelaus, but was put to death with ]>er hus- 
band, when Gahinius restored Auletes, o5. — 6. 
Sister of Herod the Great, married Aristobulu?, 
who was put to death, b. c. 6. She afterwards 
went to Rome, where she spent the remainder of 
her life. She was the motlier of -■\gnpj)a I. — 7. 
Daughter of Agrippa 1., married her uncle Herod, 
king of Chalcis, by wliom she had 2 sons. After 
the death of Herod, .\. d, 48, Berenice, then 20 
years old, lived with her hrother Agrippa II., not 
w'ithout suspicion of an ineestnons commerce with 
him. She gained the love of Titus, who was only 
withheld from making her liis wife by fear of 
offending tlie Romans by such a step. 

Berenice {Beperiurj : BfperiKevs), the n.ame of 
several cities of the period of the PtoliMuies. 1 . 
Formerly' Kziongeber (Ru. nr. Akabuh^, in Arabia, 
at the head of the Simis Aelanites, or E. branch of 
the Red Sea. — 2. In Upper Egypt (for so it was 
considered, thoni^h it lay a little S. of the jiarallel 
of Syene), on tlie coast of the Red Sea, on a gulf 
called Sinus Inmmndiis (anuOapTos /fdAiros, now 
Foul Bat/), where its ruins are still visible. It 
was named after the mother ot Ptolemy II, Phila- 
delphus, who built it, and made a road hence to 
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Coptos, 80 that it became a chief emporium for the 
commerce of Eg 3 'pt with Arabia and India. Under 
the Romans it was the residence of a praefectus.— 
3. B. Panchrysos (B. Trdyxpv<ros or r} Karh 2o- 
§as), on the Red Sea coast in Aethiopia, consider- 
ably S. of the above. —4. B. Epidlres (B. 
Attprjs)^ on the Prom. Dira, on the W. side of 
the entrance to the Red Sea {Straits of BaJt-el- 
Mandeh),^b. {Ben Clhazi^ Rw-)^ hi Cyrenaica, 
formerly Hesperia ('E<r7repi's), the fabled site of the 
Gardens of the Hesperides. It took its later name 
from the wife of Ptolemy III. Euergetes, and was 
the W.-most of the 5 cities of the Eybian Penta- 
polis. — There were other cities of the name. 

Berg^stani, a people in the N. E. of Spain be- 
tween the Iberus and the Pyrenees, ^whose capital 
was Bergiiim. 

Ber^Smum (Bergomas, -atis : Bergam9)^ a town 
of the Orobii in Gallia Cisalpina, between Comum 
and Brixia, afterwards a municipium. * 

Berbe (Bepdrj^, a Trojan woman, wife of Dory- 
cliis, one of the compiinions of Aeneas, whose form 
Iris assumed when she persuaded the women to 
set fire to tho ship^ of A^-neas in Sicily. 

Beroea (Be'poia, also Bep^oia, BepSrj : Bepoicus, 
Bepoia7os). 1. ( Verria), one of the most ancient 
towns of Macedoni.a, on one of the low'of I'angesa of 
Mt. Bermius, and on the Astracus, a tributary of 
the Ilaliacmon, S.W. of Pella, and about 20 miles 
from the sea. —2. (Beria), a town in the interior 
of Thrace, was under the later Roman empire, 
together with Philippopolis, one of the most impor- 
tant military posts. — 3. (Aleppo or, //a/c/i), a 
town in Syria near Antioch, enlarged by Seleucus 
Nicator, who gave it the Macedtmian name of Be- 
roea. It is called llellxm or Chelhon in Ezekiel 
(xxvii. Ifl). and Chalep in the Byzantine w’riters, 
a name still retained in the modern Jfalcb, for 
which Europeans have substituted Aleppo. 

Berdsus (Bvpooa^s or B77paj(r(r<ij), a priest of 
Belus at Babylon, lived in the reign of Antiochus 
II. (li.v. 2^11 — 24f>), and wrote in Greek a history 
of Babylonia, in 3 books (called Ba€v\uviK(i^ and 
sometimes XaASaikd or laroplai XaX^aiKai). It 
embraced the earliest traditions about the human 
race, a description of Babylonia and its population, 
and a chronological li.st of its kings down to the 
time of the great Cyrus. Berosus says that he 
derived the materials for his work from the ar- 
chives in the temple of Belus. The work itself is 
lost, but considerable fragments of it are preserved 
in Josephus, Eusebius, Syncellus, and the Christian 
fathers : the best editions of the fragments are by 
Richter, Lips. 1825, and in Didot's Fraymenta 
Historicorum Graecornm, vol. ii. Paris, 1 848. 

Ber^us {BT)pur6s : Bijpvrios : Beirut J Rn.), 
one of the oldest sea-ports of Phoenicia, stood on a 
promontory near the mouth of the river Madras 
{Nahr Beirut)^ half way between Byblus and 
Sidon. It was destroyed by the Syrian king Try- 
phon (b. c. 140), and restored by Agrippa under 
Augustus, who made it a colony. It afterwards 
became a celebrated seat of learning. 

Besa. [Antinoopolis.] 

Bessi, a fierce and powerful Thracian people, who 
dwelt along the whole of Mt Hiftmus as far as the 
Euxine. After the conquest of Macedonia by the 
Romans 168), the Bessi were attacked by 
the latter, Iin4 subdued after a severe struggle. 

* Bmsub (B^<r<rof), satrap of Bactria under Da- 
liuB III.| seized Darius soon after the battle of 
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Arbcla, b. c. 331. Pursued by Alexander in the 
following year, Bessus put Darius to death, and 
fled to Bactria, where he assumed the title of king. 
He was betrayed by two of his followers to Alex- 
ander, who put him to death. 

Bestia, Calpnmius. 1. L., tribune of the plebs, 

B. c. 121, and consul 111, when he carried on war 
against Jugurthn, but having receive4 large bribes 
he concluded a peace with the Numidian. On liis 
return to Rome he was in consequence accused 
and condemned. — 2. L., one of the Catilinarian 
conspirators, b. c. 6.3, was at the time tfibune of 
the plebs designatiis, and not actually tribune ns 
Sallust says. In 5.9 he was aedile, and in 57 was 
an iinsnccessful candidate for the praetorship, not- 
withstanding his briber^y, for which otfeiice he was 
brought to trial in the following year and condemned, 
although he was defended by Cicero. 

Betas!!, a people in Gallia Belgica, between the 
Tungri and Nervii in the neighbourhood of Beetz 
in Brabant. 

Bezira. [Bazira.] 

Blanor. 1. Also called Oenus or Auenus, sou 
of Tiberis and Miunto, is said to have built the 
town of Mantuji, .and to have called it after his 
mother. — 2. A Bith\mian, the author of, 21 epi- 
grams in the Greek Anthology, lived under Augus- 
tus and Tiberius. 

Bias (Btav). 1. Son of Amj-^thaon, and brother 
of the seer Mel.ampus. He married Pero, daughter 
of Neleus, whom her father had refused to give 
to any one unless he brought him the oxen of 
Iphiclus. These Mebampus obtained by bis courage 
and skill, and so won the princess for his brother. 
Melampus also gained for Bias a third of the king- 
dom of Argos, in consetiuence of his curing the 
daughters of Prt>etu8 and the other Argive women 
of their madness. — 2. Of ^^rieiie in Ionia, one of 
the Seven Stages of Greece, flourished .about b. c. 
550. 

Bibaculus, M. Furlus, a Homan poet, born at 
Cremona, B. c. 103, wrote iambics, epigram.s, and 
a poem on Cbaesar’s G.aulish wars ; the opening 
line in the latter poem is p.arodied by Horace. 
{Furius hiltemas cami nive conspuct Alpes^ Sat. ii. 
5. 41.) It is probable th.at Bibaculus also wrote a 
poem entitled Act/nopis^ containing an account of 
the death of Memnon by Acbille.s, and that the 
turqidns Alpinus of Horace {Sat. i. 10. 36) is no 
other th.an Bibaculus. The atbocks of Horace 
against Bibaculus m.ay probably be owing to tlio 
fact that the poems of Bibaculus contained insults 
against the Caes.ars. (Tac. Ann. iv. 34.) 

Bibracte (Auiun)^ the chief town of the Aedui 
in Gallia Lugdunensis, afterwards Auguslodnnum. 

Blbraz (Bih^e), a town of the Remi in Gallia 
Belgica, far from the Aiane. 

BlbiillpCalpumlas. I.M., curule nedile H.r. 
65, praetor 62, and consul 59, in each of which 
years he h.ad C. Julius Caesar as his colleague. He 
was a staunch adherent of the aristocrat! cal party, 
but was unable in his consulship to resist the 
powerful combination of Caesar, Pompey, and 
Crassus. After an ineffectual attempt to oppose 

C. aesar's agrari.an law, he withdrew from the 
popular assemblies altogether ; whence it was said 
in joke, that it was the consulship of Julius 
and Caesar. In 51 Bibulns was proconsul of Syria ; 
and in the civil war he commanded Pompey’s 
^eet in the Adriatic, and died (48) while holding 
this command off Corcyra. He married Porcia, 
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the daughter of Cato Uticenws, hy whom he had 
o sons, *2 of whom were murdered by the soldiers of 
Oabinius, in Egypt, oO. ^-**2. L., son of No. J, was 
a youth at his father’s death, and was brought np 
by M. Brutus, who married his mother Porcia. He 
fought with Brutus at the battle of Philippi in 42, 
but he was afterwards pardoned by Antony, and 
was intrusted by the latter with important com- 
mands. He died shortly before the battle of 
Actium. 

Bidis (Bidmus, Bidensis), a small town in Si- 
cily, W. of Syracuse. 

Blgerra (/kcerra?)^ a town of the Oretani in 
Hispania Tarraconensis. 

Bigerridnes or Bigerri, a people in Aquitania 
near the Pyrenees. 

Bilbllis (Ii<mljola\ a town of the Celtiberi in 
Hispania Tarraconensis, and a municipium with 
the surname Augusta, on the river Salo, tilso called 
Bilbilis (Xalon), was the birth-place of the poet 
Martial, and was celebrated for its manufactories 
in iron and gold. 

Billaeus (BiAXatoy ; Filbas\ a river of Bithy- 
nia, rising in the Hypii M., and falling into the 
Pontus Euxinus 20 stadia (2 geog. miles) E. of 
Tium. Some made it the boundary between 
Bithynia and Paphlagonia. , 

Bingmm a town on the Rhine in 

Gallia Belgica. 

Bion (BtW). 1. Of Smyrna, a bucolic poet, 
flourished about B. c. 2h’0, and spent the last years 
of his life in Sicily, where he was poisoned. He 
was older than Moschus, who laments his untimely 
death, and calls himself the pupil of Bion. (Mosch. 
Id. iii.) The style of Bion' is refined, and his 
versification iluont and elegant, but he is inferior 
to Theocritus in strength and depth of feeling. — 
I'Alition.% including Moschus, hy Jacobs, Gotha, 
1795; Wakefield, London, 1795; and Manso, 
Leipzig, lb(l7. — 2. Of Borysthenes, near the 
mouth of the Dnieper, flourished about R.c. 250. 
He was sold as a slave, wlien young, and received 
his liberty from his master, a rhetorician. He 
studied at Athens, and embraced the later Cyreiiaic 
philosophy, as expounded by Thkodorus, the 
Atheist. He lived a considerable time at the 
court of Aiitigoiius Gonatas, king of Macedonia. 
Biou was noted for his sharp sayings, whence 
Horace speaks of persons delighting Biomis ser- 
mojiihus et falc nitjro. {Epist, ii. 2. fiO.) 

Bisaltla (BitraATta: Bjo-ciAttis), a district in 
^Macedonia on the W. bank of the Strymon. The 
Bisaltae were Thracians, and at the invasion of 
Greece by Xerxes (n. c. 480) they were ruled by 
a Thracian prince, who was independent of Mace- 
donia ; btit at the time of> the Peloponnesian war 
wo find them subject to Macedonia. 

Bisanthb (SKrayOrj ; BKraydrjvSs ^^odosto\ 

subsequently Bhaedestim or Bhaedestus^ town in 
Thrace on the Propontis, with a good hai uour, was 
founded by the Samians, and was in* later times 
one of the great bulwarks of the neighbouring 
Byzantium, 

Bistones (BfcrToi^er), a Thracian people betAveen 
Mt. Rhodope and the Aegean sea, on the lake 
fiistonlB in the neighbourhood of Abdera, through 
whose land Xerxes marched on his invasion of 
Greece (b. c. 480). — From the worship of Diony- 
sus in Thrace the Bacchic women are called Bis- 
tSnidcs. (Hor. Carm. ii. 19. 20). 

Sithjfida {BtBvyia : BtOvi'dr), a district of Asia 
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Minor, bounded on the W. by Mysia, on the N. 
by the Pontus Euxinus, on the E. by Paphlagonia, 
and on the S. hy Phrygia Epictetus, w'as possessed 
at an early period by Thracian tribes from the 
neighbourhood of the Strymon,calledThyni (0uvoi) 
and Bithyni (Bt6uvol), of whom the former dwelt 
on the coast, the latter in the interior. The earlier 
nhabitiints were the Bebryces, Cauconks, and 
Mygdones, and the N.K. part of the district was 
possessed by the Mariandyni. The country was 
subdued by the Lydians, and afterwards became a 
part of the Persian . empire under Cyrus, and was 
governed by the satraps of Phrygia. l)uring tlie 
decline of the Persian empire, the N. part of the 
country became independent, under native princes, 
called ^TTopYot, who resisted Alexander and his 
successors, and established a kingdom, which is 
usually 'fonsiderod to begin with Zipoetes (about 
b. c. 287) or his son Nicomedes 1. (b. c. 278), and 
►which lasted till the death of Nicomedes HI. (u. c. 
74), who bequeathed his kingdom to the Romans. 
By them it was at first attached to the province of 
Asiii, afterwards to that of Pontus. and, under 
Augustus, it was made a proconsular province. 
Several changes were made in its boundaries under 
the later emperors. — It was a fi-rtile country, in- 
tersected with wooded mountains, the highets of 
Avhich was the Mysian Olympus, on its S. border. 
Its chief rivers were the Sangarius and the 
Billaku.s. 

Bith;^iim (BtBvvioy), aft. Claudiopolis, an 
inland city of Bithyni^^ the birth-place of Had- 
rian’s favoprite AntinoUs. 

Biton (Bitcuv), a mathematician, the author of 
an exUint work on Militanf Machines {KUTaaKival 
TToXtjiiKuv opydvwv Ka\ KaTair€\riKwy\ Avhoso 
history is unknown. The work is printed in J^ef, 
J/a/hem. Op, Paris, 14)98, p. J 05, seq. 

Biton and Cledbis (KAw^jy), sons of Cydippe, 
a priestess of Hera at Argos. They were cele- 
brated for their atfection to their mother, whose* 
chariot they once dragged during a festival to the 
temple of Hera, a distance of 45 stadia. The 
priestess prayed to the goddess to grant them what 
was best for mortals ; and during the night they 
both died while asleep in the temple. 

BitnitUS, in inscriptions Betgltus king of 
the Arverni in Gaul, joined the Allobroges in their 
war against the Romans. Both the Arvcnii and 
Allobroges were defeated b.c. 121, at the confluence 
of the Rhone and the hara, by Q. Fabius Maxiimis. 
Bitiiitus was subsequently taken prisoner and sent 
to Rome. 

Bit^Iges, a numerous and powerful Celtic peo- 
ple in Gallia Aquitanica, had in early times the 
supremacy over the other Colts in Gaul. (LiA*. v. 
34.) They Avere divided into, 1, Bit. Cubi, sepa-* 
rated from llie Carnutes and Aedui by the Ligor, 
and bounded on the, S. by tlic Lmiiovicos, in the 
country of the modern Bourses; their capital Avas 
Avaricu.m. 2. Bit. ViATisci or Bhisci on the 
Garumna: their capital Avas Burdigala. 

Bladus, Blandus, or Blaudus (BAd-, BAd^-, 
BAauSoy : BKav^rjyds : Blaude.sius), a city of Phry- 
gia, near the borders of Mysia and Lydia. 

Blaesus, C. Sempronlus, consul Avith Cn. Ser- 
vilius Caepio, B. r. 253, in the Ist Punic war. The 
’2 consuls sailed to the coast ot Africa, and on 
their return Avere ovcrUikeii ofl* cape Palinurus by a 
tremendous storm, in Avhich 150 ships perished. 
Blaeaus, Jonlus, governor of Pamiunia at the 
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death of Augustus, a. d. 1 4, when the fonnidable 
insurrection of the legions broke out in that pro- 
vince. He obtained the government of Africa in 
21, where he gained a victory over Tacfarinas. On 
the fall of his uncle Sejanus in 31, he was deprived 
of the priestly offices which he held, and in 36 put 
an <*ud to his own life, to avoid falling by the 
hand of the executioner. 

Blanda. 1. (Olanos)^ a town of the Laeetani in 
ilispania Tarracoiiensis. — 2. (St. Bumo), a town 
in Lucan ia. 

Blascon (Drescou)^ a small island in the Galliciia 
Sinus, off the town of Agatha. 

Blaalo, M. Helvlus, praetor n. c. 1 97, defeated 
the Celtiberi in Spain, and took Illilurgi. 

Blavla (Blaye), a town of the San tones, in 
Gallia Aquitanica, on the Garumna. 

Blemyes (BAs/iuss, BAeVuues), an A^thiopian 
pco])le, on the borders of Upper Lgypt, to which 
their predatory incursions wore very troublesome 
ill the times of the Homan emperors. 

Blera (Bleranus : Jiicda)^ a totvn in Etruria, on 
the Via Clodia, between Forum Clodii and Tus- 
cania : there are mftny remains of the ancient town 
at Bieda. 

Blosius or Blossius, the name of a noble family 
in Campania. — One of this family, C. pipsius of 
Cumae, was a philosopher, a disciple of Antipater 
of Tarsus, and a friend of Tib. Gracchus. AfUT 
the death of Gracchus (n. c. 133) he fled to Aris- 
tonicus, king of Pergamus, and on the conquest of 
Aristonicus by the Homans, Blosius put an end to 
liis own life for fear of falling into the hpnds of the 
Homans. 

Boadicea, queen of the Iceiii in Britain, having 
been shamefully treated by the Homans, wdio 
even ravished her 2 daughters, excited an insur- 
rection of the Britons against their oppressors 
during the absence of Suetonius Paulinus, the Ho- 
man governor, on an expedition to the island of 
']VIona. She took the Roman colonies of Carnalo- 
diinum, Londinium, and other places, and slew 
nearly 70,000 Homans and their allies. She was 
at length defeated with great loss by Suetonius 
Paulinus, and put an end to her own life, A. n. ()1. 

Boagxlus (Bod7pios), a river in Locris, also 
called Manes, flows past Throniura into the Sinus 
Maliacus. 

BoccIulb (B3/cxoj)‘ King of Mauretania, 
and father-in-law of Jugurtha, with whom at first 
he made war against the Homans, hut whom he 
afterwards delivered up to Sulla, the quaestor of 
Marius, B. c. 100.-2. Son of the preceding, 
reigned filong with his brother Bogud, over Maure- 
tania. Bocchus and liogud assisted Caesar in his 
war against the Pompeians in Africa, n. c. 4f» ; and 
«n 45 Bogud joined Caesar in his war in Sjain. 
After the murder of Caesar, Bocchus sided wdth 
Octavianus, and Bngi d with Antony. When 
Bogud was in Spain in 38, Bocchus usurped the 
sole government of Mauretania, in w'hich be was 
confirmed by Octavianus. He died about 33, 
whereupon his kingdom became a Homan province. 
Bogud had previously betaken Tiimself to Antony, 
and was killed on the capture of Methone by 
Agrippa in 31. 

Bodenctts or Bodincufl. [Padus.] 

Bodiooasses, a people in Gallia Lugdunensis ; 
their capital waa Augufltodnmm (Bayeuoe). 

Bodotrla or Boderia AeBtu&rium (Firth of 
Fofibyf an odttuary on the £. coast of Scotland. 
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Boeae (Botai : Boidxrjs : Vatka), a town in the 
S. of Laconica, near C. Malca. 

BoebS (BoiSjj : Boxgeus),a town in Pclasgiotis in 
Thessaly, on the W. shore of the lake Boebeis 
(Boigrj'is), into which several rivers of Thessaly 
flow. 

Boedrbmlus (BoTi8p4/uios), “ the hclp/r in dis- 
tress,” a surname of Apollo at Athens, because he 
had assisted the Athenians. (See tfict. of Ant. 
art. Boedromia.') 

Boedtia (Botwrla : Boia3r65 : part of Liradia)^ 
a district of Greece, hounded N. by Opuntiaii 
Locris, E. by the Euhoean sea, S. by Attica, Me- 
garis, and the Corinthian Gulf, and W. by Phocis. 
It is nearly surrounded by mountains, namely 
Helicon and Parnassus on the W., Cithacron and 
Panics on the S., the Opuntian mountains on the 
N., and a ninge of mountains along the whole sea- 
coasts on the E. The country contains several 
fertile plains, of which the two most important 
were the valley of tlic Asopns in the S., the in- 
haliitaiits of which were called Parosopii, and the 
valle}' of the Cephissus in the N. (the upper 
part of which, liowever, belonged to Phocis), the 
inhabitants of which were called Epicepliisii. In 
the former valley the chief towns were Thehak, 
XANA(;HA,THESPi.vE,and Plataeae ; in the latter 
the chief towns were ORcnoMJiNrs, Ciiakiionea, 
CoRONEA, Lkuadea, and Haliartus ; the latter 
valley included the lake Coi’AIS. The surface of 
Boeotia is said to be 1080 square miles. The 
atmosphere was damp and tliick, to whicli circum- 
stance .some of the ancients attributed the dullness 
of the Boeotian intellect, with which the Athenians 
frequently made merry ; hut the dcdicioncy of the 
Boeotians in this resjiect was more proh.ably owing, 
as has been well remarked, to the extraordinary 
fertility of their country, which probably depressed 
their intellectual and moral energies. — In the ear- 
liest times Boeotia was inliabitcd by various tribes, 
the Aones (whence the country was called Aonia), 
Temmices, llyantes, Thracians, Leleges, &c. (.)r- 

choinenus was inhabited by the powerful tribe 
of the Minyans, and Thebes by the Cadmeans, the 
reputed descendants of Cai).mi;s. The Boeotians 
were an Aeolian people, who originally occupied 
Arne in Thessaly, from which ihi'y were expelled by 
tlic Thessalians CO years after the Trojan war, and 
migrated into the country called after them Bocot\'i, 
partly expelling and partly incorporating with 
themselves the ancient inhabitants of the land. 
Boeotia was then divided into 14 independent 
states, which formed a league, with Thebes at its 
head. The cliief magistrates of the confederacy 
were the Boeotarchs, elected annually, 2 by 
Thebes and 1 by each of the other states ; hut as 
the num^c of the states was different at diflerent 
times*, t^Bof the Boeotarchs also varied. The 
government in most states was an aristocracy. 
(See Diet, of AnU art. Boeotarches.) 

Boethius, whose full name was Anicius Man- 
lius Severinus Boethius, a Homan statesman 
and, author, was born between a. d. 470 and 475. 
He was famous for his general learning, and espe- 
cially for his knowledge of Greek philosophy’, 
which according to a common account (though ol 
doubtful authority), he studi *d under Proclus at 
Athens. He was consul in 510, and was treated 
with great distinction by Theodoric the*Great ; hut 
having incurred the suspicions of the latter, by ad- 
vocating the cause of the Italians against the op- 
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pressions of the Goths, he was put to death by 
Theodoric about 524. During his imprisonment 
he wrote his celebrated work De Cmisolalione. Phi- 
losophiae, in 5 books, which is composed alternately 
in prose and verse. The diction is pure and elegant, 
and the sentiments are noble and exalted, showing 
that the author had a real belief in prayer and Pro- 
vidence, though he makes no reference to Christian- 
ity. Boethius was the last Roman of any note who 
understood the language and studied the literature 
of Greece. He translated many of the works of 
the Greek philosophers, especially of Aristotle, and 
wrote commentaries upon them, several of wh’ch 
have come down to us. He also wrote a commen- 
tary, in f) books, upon the Topica of Cicero, which 
is also extJint. In the ignorance of Greek writers 
which prevailed from the 6tli to the 14th centur}% 
Boethius was looked tipon as the head and type of 
all philosophers, as Augustin w'as of all theology 
and Virgil of all literature ; but .after the introduc- 
tion of the works of Aristotle into Europe in the 
l.'Uh century, Boethius’s fame gradually died away. 
— The best edition of his collective works was 
printed at Briscl, 1570 ; the last edition of his De 
Conitokttione is by Olibarius, Jeiiae, 1H43. 

Boethus (3orj66s). 1. A Stoic philosopher of 

uncertain date, wrote several works, from one cf 
which Cicero quotes. — 2. A Peripittetic philoso- 
pher, was a native of Sidon in Phoenicia, a disciple 
t)f Andronicus of Rhodes, and an instructor of the 
philosopher Strabo. He therefore Hourislied about 
n. c. 30. He wrote several works, all of which arc 
now lost. 

Boeum (BomV, BS'ioy^ BoTov: Bouzttjs), an an- 
cient town of the Dorian 7’etrapolis. 

Bogud. [Boa’H{T.s, No. 2.] 

Bdii, one of the most powwful of the Celtic 
people, said to have dwelt originally in Gaul 
(Trans.alpina), but in what part of the countiy' is 
uncertain. At an early time they migrated in 
two great swarms, one of vvhich crossed the Alps 
and settled in the country between the Po and 
the Apennines ; the other crossed the Rhine and 
settled in the part of Germany called Boihemura 
Jiohomia) after them, and between the Daifllie 
and the Tyrol. The Boii in Italy long carried on 
a lieixe struggle with tlie Romans, but they were at 
haigth subdued by the consul P. Scipio in n. c. 
• ]lH,*au(l were siibsequontly incorporated in the 
province of Gallia Cisalpiiia. The Boii in Ger- 
many maintained their power longer, hut were at 
length subdued by the Marcomauni, and expelled 
from the country. We find 32,000 Boii tiiking 
part in the Helvetian migration ; and after the 
defeat of the Helvetians (ii.c. 58), Caesar allowed 
these Boii to dwell among the Aedui. 

Bolorix, a chieftain of the Boii, fougM against 
the Romans in Cisalpine Gaul, u. c. 19>Qp ■ 

Bola, Bolae or Vblae (Bolanus), an ancient 
town of the Aequi, belonging to the Latin leagiu 
not mentioned in later times. 

Bolanus, Vettius, governor of Britain in a. d. 
is praised by Statius in the poem v, 2), 
addressed to Crispiniis, the son of Bolanns. 

Bolbe (B3a§t7 : Brshek), a lake in Macedonia, 
empties itself by a short river into the Strymonic 
gidt near Bromiscus and Aulon : the lake is now 
«il)out 12 miles in length, and 6 or 8 in breadth. — 
1 here was a town of the same name uppn the lake. 

BolbltSne [Bo\€tTlvyi'. BoXiirtviiTijs: Kosetta)^ 
a city of Lower Egypt, near the mouth of a branch 
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of the Nile (the W.-most but one), which was 
called the Bolbitine month {rh Bo?<€Itipuv ard/xd). 

B81in§ (Bo\lyrj : BoAn/aTos), a town in Achaia, 
the inhabitants of which Augnstus transplanted to 
Patrae. 

Bolissus' (BoAorody : BoA/frotoy), a town on 
the W. coast of Chios. 

Bomilcar (Bo^lA/cay, Boafil\Ka9). 1. Com- 
mander, with Hanno, of the Carthaginians against 
Agathocles, when the latter invaded Africa!, B. c. 
310. In 308 he attempted to seize the govern- 
ment of Carthage, but failed, and was crucified. 
— 2. Commander of the Carth.aginian supplies sent 
to Hannibal after the battle of Cannae, 216. He 
afterwards attempted to relieve Syracuse, when 
besieged by j^Tarcellus, but was unable to accom- 
pli.sh any thing. — 3. A Nnmidian, deep in the 
confident of . I ugnrtha. When .Jugiirtha w.as at 
Rome, 109, Bomilcar effected for him the assas- 
sination of Massiva. In 107 he plotted against 
Jugurtha. 

Bdmius Mons (Bdl^ioy and oi Bupoi)^ the W. 
part of Mt. Oeta in Actolia, inhabited by the Bo- 
mienses (Bw/uit/y). 

Bona Dea, a Rom.an divinity, is described as 
the sister, wife, or daughter of Eaimus, and w.as 
herself Killed Fatua^ or Oma. She was 

corshipped at Rome as a chaste and prophetic 
divinity ; she revealed her oracles only to females, 
as Fauniis ‘did only to males. Her festival was 
celebnitcd every year on the 1st of May, in the 
house of the consul or praetor, .as the .sacrifices on 
that occasion W(*ro olfered on behalf of the whole 
Roman people. The solemnities were conducted 
by the Vestals, and no male person was allowed to 
be in the house at one of the festivals. P. Clodius 
profaned the sacred ceremonies, hy entering tlie 
house of Caesar in the disguise of a woman, ii. c. 62. 

Bonifacius, a Roman general, governor of Africa 
under Valeiitinian III. Believing that the empress 
Placidia meditated his destruction, he revolted 
against the emperor, and invited Genseric, king of 
the Vandals, to settle in Africa. In 430 he was 
reconciled to Placidia, and attemptrd to drive the 
Vandals out of Africa, but without success. He 
quitted Africa in 431, and in 432 he died of a 
wound received in combat writh his rival Aetius. 

Bonna {itonn)^ a town on the left bank of the 
Rhine in Lower Germany, and in the territory of 
the Ubii, w’as a strong fortress of the Romans and 
the regular q\iarters of a Roman legion. Here 
Drusus constructed a bridge across the Rhine. 

Bouonla ( Bonouiensis k 1. (Ro/ooaa), a town 
in Gallia Cispadana, originally called Eelsina, was 
in ancient times an Etruscan city, and the capital 
of N. Etruri.a. It afterwards fell into the hands of 
the Boii, but it was colonized by the Romans on 
the conquest of the Boii, b. r. 191, and its name of 
Felsina was then changed into Bononia. It fell 
into decay in the civil wars, but it w.as enlarged 
and adorned by Augustus, 32. — 2. ( Fou/opne) a 
towTi in the N.hf Gaul. See Gesori-aci s. — 3. 
(Hrt«os/or?), a town of Pannonia on the Danube. 

Bondsus, a Spaniard by birth, served with dis- 
tinction under Aurelian, and usurped the imperial 
title in Gaul in the reign of Probus. He was de- 
feated and slain by Probii.s, a. I3. 280 or 281. 

BoStes. IArctuhi's.] 

Borhetomagus ( B onus), also called Yaagiones, 
at a later time Wormatia, a town of the Vangionca 
on the left bank of the Rhine in Upper Germany. 
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B5rSa8 (Bopeas or Bopas), the N. wind, or more 
strictly^thc wind from the N.N.E., was, in mytho- 
logy, a son of Astraeus and Eos, and brother of 
Hesperus, Zephyrus, and Notus. He dwelt in a 
cave of mount Haenuis in Thrace. He carried off 
Orithyia, daughter of Erechtheus, kin'g of Attica, 
by whom he begot Zetos, Calais, and Cleopatra, 
wife of Phineiis, who are therefore called Boreadrs. 
In the Persian war, Boreas showed his friendly 
disposition towards the Athenians by destroying 
the ships of the barbarians. According to an 
Homeric tradition (//. xx. 223), Boreas begot 12 
horses by the mares of Erich thonius, which is 
commonly explained as a figurative mode of ex- 
pressing the extraordinary swiftness of those horses. 
Boreas was worshipped at Athens, wh^ere a festival, 
Bormsmi^ was celebrated in his honour. 

Boreum (Bdpeiov). 1. {Malin the 

N. promontory of Hibernia ( Ireland). {Has 
Tcyonas\ a promontory on the W. coast of Cy^re- 
naica, forming the E. headland of the Great Syrtis. 
-—3. The N. extremity of the isl.and of Taprobane 
{Ceylon). 

Boreus Mens (iBtipfwi/ ^pos), a mountain in Ar- 
cadia, on the borders of Laconia, containing the 
sources of the rivers Alpheus and Eurotas, 

Boreas Fortus (B6pfios a Jiarbonr in 

the island of Tenedos, at the mouth of a river of 
the same name. 

Borsippa (rh Bop<rnrira : Bop(rnrirr}n<is : Boursn)^ 
a city of Babylonia, on the W. bank of the Eu- 
phrates, a little S. of Babylon, celebrated for its 
manufactures of linen, and as the chie/ residence 
of the Chaldaean astrologers. The Greeks held it 
sacred to Apollo and Artemis. 

Borysthenes (Bopvardftnjs: Z)«?c/icr), aft^^rwards 
Banapris, a river of European Sarmatia, Hows into 
the Euxine, but its sources were unknown to the 
ancients. Near its mouth and at its junction with 
the H ypanis, lav the town Borysthenes or Boiy- 
Bthenis {Kitdak), also called Olbia, Olbiopolls, 
and Miletopolis, a colony of Miletus, and the most 
important Greek city on the N. of the Euxine. 
(Ethnic, Bopv(r$€viT7}s, *0\€ioTro\iTr)s.) 

Bospdrus (BJo-TTopoy), Or-fhrd., the name of 
any straits among the Greeks, but especially a^iplicd 
to the 2 following. —1. Tho Thracian Bosporus 
{Channel of Constantinople)^ unites the Propontis 
or Sea of Marmora with the Euxine or Black Sea. 
According to the legend it was called Bosporus 
from lo, who crossed it in the form of a heifer. 
At the entrance of the Bosporus were the celc- 
bnited Symplegades. Darius constructed a 
bridge across the Bosporus, when he invaded 
Scythia. — 2. The Cimmerian Bosporus {Straits 
of Kaffa\ unites the* Pains Maeotis or Sea of 
Azof with the Euxine or Black Sea. It formed, 
with the Tanais (Don) the boundary between 
Asia and Europe, and it derived its name from the 
CiMMKnii, who were supposed to have dwelt in 
the neighbourhood. On the European side of the 
Bosporus, the modern Crimea, the Milesians founded 
the town of Panticaiiaeiiin, also called Bosporus, 
and the inhabitants of Panticapaenm subsequently 
founded the town of Phanagoria on the Asiatic side 
of the Straits. These cities, being favourably si- 
tuated for commerce, soon became places of con- 
siderable importance ; and a kingdom gradually 
arose, of which Panticapaenm was the capital, and 
>vhich eventually included the whole of the Crimea. 
The finii kings we read of were the Archaeanac- 
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tidae, who reigned 42 years, from b. c. 480 to 438, 
They were succeeded by Spartacus I. and his de- 
scendants. Several of these kings were in close 
alliance with the Athenians, who obtained annually 
a large supply of corn from the Bosporus. The 
last of these kings was-Paerisades, who, being hard 
pressed by the Scythians, voluntarily ceded his do- 
minions to Mithridates the Great. On the death 
of Mithridates, his son Pharnnees was allowed by 
Pompey to succeed to the dominion of Bosporus ; 
and wc subsequently find a series of kings, who 
reigned in the country till a late period, under the 
protection of the Roman emperors. 

Bostar {BtherTup^ BwffTupos), 1. A Cartha- 
ginian general, who, with Haniilc.ar and Hasdruhal, 
the son of Ilaiino, fought against M. Atilius Re- 
gulus, in Africa, ii. c. but was defeated, taken 
prisoner, and sent to Rome, where he is said to 
have perished in consecjiience of the barbarous 
treatment which he received from the sons of 
Regiilus.— 2. A Carthnginian general, under Has- 
drubal, in Spain, set at liberty the Spanish hostages 
kept at Saguutum, hoping thereby to secure the 
affections of the Spaniards. 

Bostra (to BdcTpa, O. T. Bozrah : Boarrju6s 
and -oios : Busrahy Ru.), a city of Arabia, in an 
tbisis of the Syrian Desert, a little more than 1*^ 
S. of Damascus. It was enlarged and beautifii‘d 
by Trajan, who made it a colony. Under tho 
later emperors it was the seat of an archbishoprick. 

Bottia, Bottiaea, Bottiaeis (Borrfa, Borriaia, 
BoTTtatts : BorTtafos), a district in Macedonia, on 
the right hank of the river Axius, extended in the 
time of Thucydides to Pieria on the W. It con- 
tained the towns of Pella and Ichnac near the S(>a. 
The Bottiaei were a Thracian people, who, being 
driven out of the country by the Mtacedoniaiis, 
settled in that part of the Maceibunan Chalcidico 
N.of Olynthus, which was called Botfice [BoTTiKij). 

Bottled. [ Bottia. J 

Bovianum (Bovianius: Bojatio)^ the chief town 
of the Pentri in Samniuni, was taken by the Uo- 
nians in tho Samnite wars, and was colonized by 
Augustus with veterans. 

Bovillae fBovillensis), an ancient town in La- 
tiuni at the foot of the Alban mountain, on the 
Appian Way about 10 miles from Rome. Near it 
Clodius was killed by Milo (n. c. 52) ; and here 
was the sacrarium of the Julia gens. * 

Brac&ra Augusta {Brayu)^ the chief town of 
the Callaici Bracarii in llispaniaTarraconensis : at 
Braya there are the ruins of an amphitheatre, 
aqueduct, &c. 

Brachmanae or -i {Bpaxpavts)^ is a name used 
by the ancient geographers, sometimes for a casto 
of priests in India (the Brahinins\ sometimes, ap- 
parently, for all tlie people wliose religion was 
Brahmiiism, and sometimes for a particular tribe. 

Bracliddes or Caput Vada {Bpax^^^v^ • 
Bas Kapoudiah)y a promontory on the coast of 
Byzacena in N. Africa, forming the N. hcJullaiKi 
of the Lesser Syrtis. 

Brachylles or Brachyllas (BpoxuAATjy, Bpa- 

XwAAos), a Boeotian, supported the Macedonian 
nterests in the reigns of Antigonus Doson and 
Philip V. At the battle of Cynoscophalae, u. (’• 
197, he commanded the Boertian troops in Philip's 
army, and was murdered in 198 at Thebes l(y tlie 
Roman partv in that city. 

Branchlaae {at BpayxiSai : Jeronda^ Ru.), a' 
Bid^qia, or -i {rk AlSu/naf ol Aldvfioi), a place oi: 
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the Bca-coast of Ionia, a little S. of Miletus, cele- 
brated for its temple and oracle of Apollo surnamed 
Didymeus (Ai5uja€us). This oracle, which the 
lonians held in the highest esteem, Wtas said to 
have been founded by Branchus, son of Apollo or 
Suiicrus of Delphi, and a Milesian woman. The 
reputed descendants of this Branchus, the Bniii- 
chidae (oi BpayxiSai) were the hereditary minis- 
ters of this oracle. They delivered up the treasures 
of the tcMiiple to Darius or Xerxes ; and, when 
Xerxes returned from Greece, the Branchidae, 
fearing the revenge of the Greeks, begged him 
to remove them to a distant part of his empire. 
They were accordingly settled in Bactria or isog- 
diana, where their descendants are said to have 
been punished by the ai*my of Alexander for the 
tnjason of their forefathers. The temple, called 
Didymacum, whicii was destroyed by Xerxes, w'as 
rebuilt, and its ruins contain some beautiful spe- 
cimens of the Ionic order of architecture. 

Branchus (Bpdyxos). [BHANrHiDAE.] 
Brannovices. [ A i; l k iic 1. 1 

Brasldas (BpacriSas), son of Tellis, the most 
distinguished Spartan in the first part of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. In b. i;. I'il, at the head of a 
small force, lie effected a dexterous marcli tlirough 
tlie hostile country of Thessaly, and joined Per- 
diccas of Macedonia, who had promised co-opera- 
tion against the Athenians. By his military skill, 
and the confidence which his cliaracter inspired, 
lie gained possession of many of the cities in 
Macedonia subject to Athens ; his greatest acquisi- 
tion was Amphiiiolis. In 4-2 he gained a brilliant 
victory over Cleon, who had been sent, with an 
Athenian force, to recover Auiphipolis, but he was 
slain in the battle, lie was buried within the city, 
and the inhabitants honoured him as a hero, by 
yearly sacrifices and by games. {Diet, of Ant. art. 
Jirtmdeia.) * 

Bratuspantlum {Drafuspanfe. nr. Jheteuil)^ the 
chief town of tlie Bellovaei in Gallia Belgica. 

Braurou (Bpaupa-v; Bpaopc^vios : IVaowa or 
IVci/m), a demus in Attica on the E. coast on the 
river Era.slnus, with a celebrated temple of Ar- 
U*rnis, who was hence called Jfrauronia, and in 
n liose lionour the festival Brauroniu was celebrated 
in this place. {Diet, of Ant. s.v.) 

Bregetlo (nr. <Vzo«7/, llu„ E. of Comom), a llo- 
num numicipiuin in Lower Pannonia on the I)a- 
niihe, wliere Valeminiaii I. died. 

Brennus. 1. The leader of the Senonian Gauls, 
who in B.C. .‘IDO cro-s-sed the Apennines, defeated 
the llomaiKS at the Allia, and took Rome. After 
besieging the Capitol for 6’ months, he quitted the 
city upon receiving 1000 pounds of gold as a ran- 
som for the Capitol, and returned home safe witli 
his booty. But it was subse«|acntly related in the 
popular legends that Camillus and a Roman army 
appeared at the moment that the gold was being 
Weighed, that Brennus was defeated by Camillus, 
and that he himself and his whole army were slain 
to a man.»-i2. The chief lender of the Gaiils who 
invaded Macedonia and Greece, B. c. 2110, 279. In 
*1110 Ptolemy Ceraunus was defeated by the Gauls 
under Belgius and slain in battle ; and Brennus in 
the following year penetrated into the S. of Greece, 
hut he was defeated near Delphi, most of his men 
Were slain, and he himself put an end to his own 
life. ^ 

, a powerful people of Pannonia near 

the confluence of the Savus and the Danube, took 
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an active part in the insurrection of the Panno- 
nians and Dalmatians against the Romans, Ai d. 6. 

Breuni, a Rhaeliau people, dwelt in the Tyrol 
near the Brenner. (Hor. Cann. iv, 14. 11.) 
BriSreus. [Aegeon.] 

Bricinnlae (BpiKtj/j/fat), a place in Sicily not 
far from Leontini. 

Brigantes, the most powerful of the British 
ribes, inlmbiied the whole of the X. of the island 
from the Abus {JJimber) to the Roman wall, with 
the exception of the S. E. conn r of Yorkshire, 
which was inhabited by the Parisii. The Rri- 
gantes c()nse<iuently inhabited the greater part of 
Yorkshire, and the whole of Lancashire, Durliam, 
Westmoreland, and Cumberland. Their capital 
was Eboracuai. They were conquered by Peti- 
lius Cerealis hi the reign of Vespasian. — There 
was also tribe of Brigantos in the S. of Ireland, 
between the rivers Birgus (Bnrroiv) and Dal>rona 
{Iilackivaier\ in the counties of Waterford and 
Tipperary. 

Brigantli, a tribe in Vindelicia on the lake 
BaiGANTivrT.s, noted for their r»bberi(?B. 

Brigantinus Lacus {Bodensee ot Lake of Con- 
also called VenetuB and Acronius, through 
which the Rhine flows, was inhabited by the Ilel- 
vetii on Uie S., by the Rliaetii on the S.E., and by 
the Vindelici on the N. Near an island on it, 
probably lieieJicnau^ ^^iberius dcl’eatod the Vindo- 
lici in a naval engagement. 

Brigantium. 1. ( /bu'ujjp o?/), a town of the 
Segnsiani in Gaul at tlu* foot of tlie Cottian Alps. 

2. (Corunna)^ a sea-port town of tiie Lucenses 
in Gallaecia* in Spain with a light-house, which is 

'I used for the same purpose, having been re- 
paired in 1791, and which is now called La Torre 
le //em^/es. — 3. {Br(penz)^\\ town of the Brigan- 
tini Vindelici on the lake of Constance. 

Brilessus {BpiKnaffds)^ a mountain in Attica 
N.E. of Atheii.s. 

Bnmo (Bp»/iw), the angry or the terrifying,” 
a surname of Hecate and Persephone. 

Briui&tes, a people in Liguria S. of the Po near 
the modern Brimolo. 

Bliseis { Bpio-rjis), daughter of Briseu.s of Lyr- 
ncs.sns, fell into the hands of Achilles, hut was 
seized by Agamemnon. Hence arose the dire feud 
between the 2 heroes. [Achilles.] lief proper 
name was Hippodainia. 

Britannia (ij BpirraviKi] or Bp€rai//XTJ, sc. 
I'^o’os, ij Bperrarla or BpfTavia ; BpfTraral. Bpf- 
Tayol, Britauni, Britlones), the island of England 
and IScotland, which was also called Albion [“AA- 
€iov, *AKoviu'v. Insula Adnonuni), Hibernia or 
Ireland is usually spoken of as a separate island, 
but is sometimes included under the general name 
of the Insulae Britannicae (Bf>eTa»/tKai v^aoi). 
which also comprehended the smaller islands around 
the coast of Great Britain. — The etymology of the 
word Britannia is uncertain, hut it is derived by 
most writers from the Celtic word Itritlt or l/rit 
“ jiainted,” w'ilh reference to the custom of the 
inhabitants of staining their bodies with a blue 
colour whatever may be the etymology . of the 
word, it is certain that it was used by the inha- 
bitants themselves, since in the Gaelic the inha- 
bitants are called Bn, 'ikon and their language Bry- 
thonet;. The name All)ion is probably derived from 
the white clifis of the island ; but writers, who 
derived the names of all lands and people from a 
mythical ancestor, connected the name with one 
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Albion, the son of Neptune. — The Britons were 
Celts, beloncjing to that branch of the race called 
Cyrary, and were apparently the aboriginal inha- 
bitants of the country. Their manners and cus- 
toms were in general the same as the Gauls ; but 
separated more than the Gauls from intercourse 
with civilised nations, they preserved the Celtic 
religion in a purer state than in Gaul, and hence 
Druidism, according to Caesar, was transplanted 
from Gaul to Britain. The Britons also retained 
many of the barbarous Celtic customs, which the 
more civilised Gauls had laid aside. 7'hey painted 
their bodies with a blue colottr extracted from 
woad, in order to appear more terrible in battle, 
and they had wives in common. At a later time 
the Belgao crossed over from Gaul, and settled on 
the S. and E. coasts, driving the Batons into the 
interior of the island. — It was not till b late pe- 
riod that the Greeks and Romans obtained any 
knowledge of Britain. In early times the Phoe- 
nicians visited the Sciliy islands and the coast of 
Cornwall for the purpose of obtaining tin ; but 
whatever knowledge they acquired of the country 
they jealously kef>t secret, and it only transpired 
that there were Cassiteiides or Tin Tslatids in 
the N. parts of the ocean. The first certain know- 
ledge which the Grec'ks obtained of Britain was 
from tlie merchants of ^Tassilia about the time of 
Alexander the Great, and^specially from the 
voyages of Pvtiieas, who sailed round a great 
part of Britain. From this time it was generally 
believed that the island was in the form of a tri- 
angle, an error which continued to prevail even at 
a later period. Another important mistake, which 
likewise prevailed for a long time, was the position 
of Britain in relation to Gaul and Spain. As the 
N.W. coast of Spain was supposed to extend too 
far to the N., and the \V. coast of Gaul to nin 
N.E., the lower part of Britain was believed to lie 
between Spain and Gaul. — The Romans first be- 
came personally acquainted with the island l»y 
Caesar’s invasion. He twice landed in Britain 
(b. c. .55, 54), and though on the second occ,asion 
he conquered the greater part of the S. E. of the 
island, yet lie did not take permanent possession 
of any portion of the country, and after his de- 
parture the Britons continued as independent as 
before. The Romans made no further attempts 
to conquer the island for nearly 100 years. In 
the reign of Claudius (a. d. 4.3) the}' again 
landed in Britain, and permanently subdued the 
country S. of the Thames, They now began to 
extend their conquests over the other parts of the 
island; and the great victory (Gl) of Suetonius 
Paulinus over the Britons who had revolted under 
Boa DICE A, still further consolidated the Roman 
dominions. In the reign of Vespasian, Peti- 
lius Cerealis and Julius Frontiniis made seventl 
successful expeditions against the Silurks and the 
Brig antes; and the conquest of S. Britain was 
at length finally completed Agricola, who in / 
campaigns (78 — 84), subdued the whole of the 
island as far N. Jis the Frith of Forth and the 
Clyde, between which he erected a series of forts 
to protect the Roman dominions from the incur- 
sions of the barbarians in the N. of Scotland. The 
Roman part of Britain was now called Britannia 
Hoituma, and the N. part inhabited by the Cale- 
donians Britannia Barbara or Caledonia. The 
Romans however gave up the N. conquests of 
in the reign of Hadrian, and made a rara- 
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part of turf from the Aestuarium Ituna {Solway 
Frith) to the German Ocean, which fonned the N. 
boundary of their dominions. In the reign of 
Antoninus Pius the Homans again extended their 
boundary as far as the conquests of Agricola, and 
erected a rampart connecting the Forth and the 
Clyde, the remains of which are now called Grimes 
Dyke, Grime in the Celtic language signifying great 
or powerful. The Caledonians afterwards broke 
through this wall ; and in consequence of their 
repeated devastations of the Roman dominions, 
the emperor Severus went to Britain in 208, in 
order to conduct the war against them in person. 
He died in the island at Khoracuni {York) in 21 1, 
after erecting a solid stone wall from the Solway 
to the mouth of the Tyne, a little N. of the ram- 
part of Hadrian. After the death of Severus, the 
Romans relinquished for ev(?r all their conquests 
N. of this wall. In 287 Cainusius assumed the 
purple in Britain, and reigned as enifieror, inde- 
pendent of Diocletian and JMaxiniian, till his assas- 
sination by AlJectns in 2D3. Allectus reigned 3 
years, and Britain was recovered for the eniperors 
in 206. Upon the resignation of the empire by 
Diocletian and Maximian (.385), Britain fell to 
the share of Constantins, who died at P^boracum in 
»10(), and his son Constantine assumed in the isl.'iml 
the title of Caesar. Shortly afterwards the Cale- 
donians, who now appear under the names of Piets 
and Scots, broke through the wall of Severus, and 
the Saxons ravaged the coasts of Britain ; and the 
declining power of the Roman empire was unable 
to afford the province .any cilectual assistance. In 
the reign of Valentinian L, Theodosius, the father 
of the emperor of that name, defeated the Piets 
and Scots (367); but in the reign of Honorius, 
Constantine, who had been proclaimed emperor in 
Britain (407 ), withdrew all the Homan troops 
from the island, in order to make* himself master 
of Gaul. The Britons were thus left exposed to 
the ravages of the Piets and Scots, and at length, 
in 447, they called in the a.ssistance of the Saxons, 
who became the masters of Britain. — Tlie Koinau 
dominions of Britain formed a single province till 
the time of Severus, and were governed by a le- 
g.atus of the emperor. Severus divided the country 
into 2 provinces, Britannia Superior and Inferior., 
of which the latter contained the earlier conquests 
of the Bom.ans in the S. of the island, and the 
former the later coruiuests in the N., the territories 
of the Silures, Brigantes, &c. Upon the now di- 
vision of the provinces in the reign of Diocleti u, 
Britain was governed by a I7car«is, subject to tlio 
Fraefeclus Fraetorio of Gaul, and was diviibnl 
into 4 provinci's, (1) Britannia prima., the country 
S. of the Thames ; (2) Britannia Secumla^ Wales : 
(3) Maainia Cuesariensis., the country between the 
Thames and the Humber: (4) F/avia Cuesariensis^ 
the country between the Humber and the Homan 
wall. Besides these, there was also a fifth pro- 
vince, Valentia, which existed for a short time, 
including the conquests of Theodosius beyond the 
Homan vi'all. 

Britannicas, son of the emperor Claudius and 
Messalina, was bom a. d. 42. Agrippina, the second 
wife of Claudius, induced the emperor to .adopt licr 
own son, and give him precedence over Britunniens. 
This son, the emperor Nero, ascended the throm^ 
in 54, and caused Britarniicus to be poisoned ia 
the following year. 

Bntoxnartis {BpirSpapris^ usually derived from 
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$pirvs, sweet or blessing, and fxdprts, a maiden) 
Avas a Cretan i\yinpli, daughter of Zeus and Carme, 
and beloved by Minos, who pursued her 9 months, 
till at IcTigth she leaped into the sea and was 
changed by Artemis into a goddess. She seems 
to have been originally a Cretan divinity who pre- 
sided over the sports of the chase ; on the intro- 
duction of the worship of Artemis into Crete she 
was naturally placed in some relation with the 
latter goddess ; and at lengtli the 2 divinities be- 
came identified, and Britomartis is called in one 
legend the daughter of Leto. At Aegina Brito- 
inartis was worshipped under the name of Aphaea. 

Brizellum (Brixellanus : liregella or Bre&ceUa\ 
a town on the right bank of the Po in Gallia Cis- 
alpina, where the emperor Otho put himself to 
death, a. d. 69. 

Brizia (Brixianus ; Drescm\ a town in Gallia 
Cisalpina on the road from Comiim to Aquileia, 
through which the river M(;lla flowed (Jlavus quom 
vtnlli pprmrrit fiumhw Catiill. Ixvii. .‘Ifl). 

It Avas pro>)ably founded by the Etruscans, Avas 
afterwards a toAvn of the Libui and then of the 
Cononiani, and finally became a Roman niiinicipium 
Avith the rights of a colon)’. 

Brdmlus (Bpdjuios), a surname of Dionysus, i. e. 
the noisy god, from the noise sWf the Bacchic reve); 
lies (from fipfuoj). 

Brontes. [Cyclopes.] 

Bruchium. [Alexandria.] 

BructSri, a people of Germany, dwelt on each 
side of the Amisia {Kms) and extended S. as far 
as the Luppia The Bructeri joined the 

Batavi in their revolt against tlio Romans in a. d, 
C9, and the prophetic virgin, Veleda, who had so 
much influence among the German tribes, Avas a 
native of their country. A few years afterwards 
the Brnctori Averc almo.st annihilated by the Clui- 
mavi and Angrivarii. (Tac. Germ, 33.) 

Bmndusium or Bmndlsinni (Bpei/rqu-top, Bpfp- 
rtaiov: Brundusinus : //nWisf), a town in Cala- 
bria, on a small bay of the Adriatic, forming an 
excellent harbour, to Avhieh the j)lace owed its im- 
portance. The Appia Via terminated at Brundu- 
sium, and it Avas the usual place of embarkation 
for Greece and the East. It Avas an ancient town, 
and ]>robably not of (ireek origin, although its 
fiunidation is ascribed by some Avriters to the 
Crebiiis, and by others to Diomede. It was at 
first goA’erned by kings of its own, but was con- 
quered and coloni7.ed by the Romans, b.c. 245. 
The poet Pacuvius AA as born at this town, and Virgil 
died here on his return from Greece, u. c. 19. 

Bruttltiiii, Brnttius and Bruttiorum Ager 
(Bp^TTiai Brnttius), more usually called Bruttii 
alter the inhabitants, the S. extremity of Italy, 
separated from Lucania by a line dr.iAvu from the. 
ruouth of the Laus to Tburii, and surrounded on 
th^ other 3 sides by the sea. It Avas the country 
called in ancient times Oenotria and Italia. The 
country is mountainous, as the Apennines nin 
through it doAvn to the Sicilian Straits ; it con- 
tained excellent pasturage for cattle, and the val- 
leys produced good corn, olives, and fruit. — The 
earliest inhabitants of the country were Oenotrian.«, 
jiubsequently some Liicanians, who had revolted 
Irom their countrymen in Lucania, took possession 
of the country, and were lienee called Druitii or 
which word is said to mean “rebels” in 
the language of the Lucanians. This people, how- 
ever, inhabited only the interior of the land ; the 
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coast was almost entirely in the possession of the 
Greek colonies. At the close of the 2nd Punic Avar, 
in which the Bruttii had been the allies of Han- 
nibal, tlH5y lost their independence and Avere treated 
by the Romans with great severity. They were 
declared to bo public slaves, and were employed 
as lictors and serv’ants of the magistrates. 

Brutus, Junius. 1. L., son of M. Junius and 
of Tarquinia, the sister of Tar<juiuius iSuperbus. 
His cider brother was murdered by Tarquinius, 
and Lucius escaped his brother’s fate only by 
feigning idiotcy, Avhence he received the surname 
of Brutus. After Lucretia had stabbed herself, 
Brutus roused the Romans to expel the Tartiuins ; 
and upon the banishment of the latter he Avas 
elected first consul Avith Tarquinius Collatinus. 
He loved his%:ountry better than his children, and 
put to de;fth his 2 sons, Avho had attempted to re- 
store the Tarquins. He fell in battle the same 
year, fighting against Aruna, the son of Tarquinius. 
Brutus Avas the great hero in the legends about the 
expulsion of the Tarquins, but avc haAc no means 
of determining Avhat part of the account is histori- 
cal.— 2. D., sunuimed Scaeva, magistcr equitum 
to the dictator Q. Publilius Philo, «. c. 339, and 
consul in .325, when he fought against tire Vestini. 
— 3. D.^ sunuimed Si'aev’ a, consul 292, conquered 
the Falist^ns. — 4. M., tribune of the plebs 19.5, 
praetor 191, when dedicated the temjilc of the 
Great Idaean Mother, one of the anibassador.s sent 
into A.sia lb9, and consul 173, when ho subdued 
the Istri. He Avas one of the .ambassadors sent 
into Asia in 171.— 6. P., tribune of the plebs 
19.5, cunilc nedile 192, praetor 190, projiraetor in 
Further Spain, Ifl.O. — 6. D., surnamed Gallak- 
cus (CALL.\Kcr.s) or Callaicu.s, consul l.'lu, 
comm.aiided in Further Spain, and compiered a 
great part of Lusitania. From his victory over the 
Gallaeci he obtained bis surname. He was a pa- 
tron of the poet L. Accius, and well versed in 
Greek and Roman literature. —7. D., son of No. 
C, consul 77, and husband of Seiupronia, who 
carried on an intrigue Avith Catiline. — 8. D., 
adopted by A. Postumius Albiims, consul 99, and 
hence called liruius Albimts. He served under 
Caesar in Gaul and in the civil AAar. Ho ctun- 
manded Caesar's fleet at the siege of Massilia, 49, 
and Avas afterwards ]ilaced over Further Cbiul. On 
his retuni to Rome Rrutus was promised the pnic- 
torship and the government of Cisalpine Gaul for 
44. Nevertheless, he joined the conspiracy against 
Caesar. After the death of the latter (44) he 
Avent into Cisalpine Gaul, Avhich he refiuscd to sur- 
render to Antony, Avho had obtained this province 
from the people. Antony made lA'ar against him, 
and kept him besieged in Mutina, till the siege 
was raised in April 43 by the consuls llivtius and 
Paiisa, and OcUivianus. But Brutus only obtained 
a short respite. Antony was preparing to march 
against him from tin* N. Avith a large army, and 
Uctavianus, who had deserted the senate, was 
marching against him from the S. 11 is only re- 
source was flight, but be was betrayed by Camil- 
lus, a Ciaulisli chief, and was put to death by 
Atitony, 43.-9. M., praetor lib, belonged to the 
party of l^Iarius, and put an end to liis own life ia 
82, that be niiglit not fall into the liands of Pom- 
pev, who coinmaiidcd Sulla's fleet. —10. L.) also 
railed Damasippi’s, praetor «2, when the younger 
Marius was blockaded at Praeneste, put to death 
at Rome by order of ^larius several of the most 
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eminent senators of the opposite party. — 11 . M., 
married Servilia, the half-sister of Cato of Utica. 
He was tribune of the plebs, 83 ; and in 77 he 
espoused the cause of Lcpidus, and was placed in 
command of the forces in Cisalpine Gaul, where he 
was slain by command of Ponipey. — 12. M., the 
so-called tyrjinnicide, son of No. 11 and Servilia. 
He lost his father when he was only 8 years old, 
and was trained by his uncle Cato in the princi- 
ples of the aristocratical party. Accordingly, on 
the breaking out of the civil war, 49, he joined 
Poinpey, although he was the murderer of his 
father. After the battle of Pharsalia, 40, he was 
not only pardoned by Caesar, but received from 
him the greatest marks of confidence and favour. 
Caesar made him governor of Cisalpine Gaul in 40, 
and praetor in 44, and also promised liim the go- 
vernment of Macedonia. But notwithstiwiding all 
the obligations he was under to Caesar, he was per- 
suaded by Cassius to murder his benefactor under 
the delusive idea of again establishing the republic. 
[Caesar.] After the murder of Caesar Brutus 
spent a short time in Italy, and then took possession 
of the province of Macedonia. He was joined by 
Cassius who commanded in Syria, and their united 
forces wefe opposed to those of Octavian and An- 
tony. Two battles were fought in the ndghhour- 
hood of Philippi (42), in the former of whicn Brutus 
was victorious though Cassius was defeated, but in 
the latter Brutus also was defeated and put an end 
to his own life. — Brutus’s wife was Porcia, the 
daughter of Cato. — Brutus was an ardent student 
of literature and philosophy, but he appears to 
have been deficient in judgment and original power. 
He wrote several works, all of which have perished. 
Ho was a literary friend of Cicero, who dedicated 
to him his Tnscuhinae Disputationes^ De FinUmsy 
and Orator, and who has given the name of Frutus 
to his dialogue on illustrious orators. 

Bryazis (Bpva^is), an Athenian statuary in 
stone and metal, lived b. c. 372 — 312. 

Bryg^ or Bryges (Bpv 7 oi, Bpiyes), a barbarous 
people in the N. of Macedonia, probably of Illyrian 
or Thracian origin, who were still in Macedonia at 
the time of the Persian war. The Phrygians were 
believed by the ancients to have been a portion of 
this people, who emigrated to Asia in early times. 
[Phrygia.] 

Babassus (Bv€a<r<ros), an ancient city of Caria, 
E. of Cnidus, which gave name to the bay (Bu- 
bassius Sinus) and the peninsula (v Xfp<ruv^(Tos 
ij BvSaffffir)), on which it stood. Ovid speaks of 
liub&xhles nurus {Met. ix. 0’43). 

Bubastis {Bov^aani), daughter of Osiris and 
Isis, an Egyptian divinity, whom the Greeks iden- 
tified with Artemis, since she was the goddess of 
the moon. The cat was sacred to her, and she 
was represei^ed in the form of a cat, or of a female 
with the. head of a cat. 

Bubastls or -us (Bougaoriy or -oy : Bov€a(rrL 
r-qs : Tel Basta, Ru.), the capital of the Noinos 
Bubastites in Lower Egypt, stood on the K. bank of 
the Pelusiac branch of the Nile, and was the chief 
seat of the worship of Bubastis, whose annual festival 
was kept here. Under the Persians the city was 
dismantled, and lost much of its importance. ' 

BubulOUB, C. JuuluB, consul b.c. 317, a second 
time in 313, and a third time in 311 ; in the last 
of these^years he carried on the war against the 
B^nites with great success. He was censor in 
3^9,' and dictator in 302, when he defeated the ; 
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Aequians ; in his dictatorship he dedicated the 
temple of Safety which he had vowed in his third 
consulship. The walls of this temple were adorned 
with paintings by C. Fabius Pictor. 

BflcSphSla or -la ( BoviceipaAa or-dXcia: Jhe- 
lum), a city on the Hydaspes {Jhelum) in N. 
India (the Punjab), built by Alexander, after his 
battle with Porus, in memory of his favourite 
chargor Bucephalus, wliora he buried here. It 
stood at the place where Alexander crossed the 
river, and where General Gilbert crossed it (Feb. 
1849) after the battle of Goojerat. 

BUcepbalus {BovK4<l>a\os), the celebrated horse 
of Alexander-the Great, which Philip purchased 
for 1.3 talents, and which no one was able to break 
in except the youthful Alexander. This horse 
carried Alexander tljroijgh his Asiatic campaigns, 
and died in India B.c. 327. See Bucephala. 

Budalla, a town in Lower Pannonia near Sir- 
mium, the liirth-placo of the emperor Decius. 

Budini (Boo57m), a Scythian people, wlio dwelt 
N. of the Sauromatae in the steppes of S. Russia. 
Herodotus (iv. 108) calls the nation yXavKdv re 
Kai Trvp^6u, which some interpret “ with blife eyes 
and red hair,” and others “ painted blue and red.” 

Buddron (Bovbopov), a fortress in Salamis on a 
QToinontory of the same name opposite Mcgara. 

Bulls (BoG\is) and Spertbias (XtKp6ir,s), two 
Spartans, voluntarily went to Xerxes and oilered 
themselves for punishment to atone for the murder 
of the heralds whom Darius had sent to Sparta ; 
but they were dismissed uninjured by the king. 

B^is (BouAts ; BouAios), a town in Phocis on 
the Corinthian gulf, and on the borders of Boeotia. 

BuUis (Bullinus, Bullio -Onis, Bvilliensis), a 
town of Illyria on the coast, S. of ApoIIonia. 

Bupiilus and his brotlier Athenis, sculptors of 
Chio.s, lived about B. c. 500, and are said to have 
made caricatures of the poet Ilipponax, which the 
poet requited by the bitterest satires. 

Bup^as {Bov(ppds), a mountain in Messenia 
near Pylos. 

Bupraslum {BovTrpdtriov: -aifvK, -oriup, -(riSris)^ 
an ancient town in Elis, mentioned in the Iliad, 
which had disappeared in the time of Straho. 

Bura (Boupa : Bovpatos, Boupios), ona of the 12 
cities of Achaia, destroyed hy an earthquake, toge- 
ther with Ilelice, but suhscquently rebuilt. 

Burdigala (BovpdiyaAa ; Bordeaux ), the capit.al 
of the Bituriges Vivisci in Aquitania, on the left 
bank of the Garumna (Garowwc), was a place of 
great commercial importance, and at a later time 
one of the chief seats of literature and learning. 
It was the birth- place of tlie poet Ausonius. 

Burgundidnes or Burgundli, a powerful nation 
of Germany, dwelt originally between the Viadus 
(Offer) and the Vistula, and were of the same race 
as the Vandals or Goths. They pretended, how- 
ever, to be descendants of the Romans, whom 
Dnisus and Tiberius had left in Germany as gar- 
risons, but this descent was evidently invented by 
them to obtain more ea.sily from the Romans a 
settlement \V. of the Rhine. They were driven 
out of their original abodes betw’een the Odor and 
the Vistula by the Gepidae, and the greater part 
of them migrated W. and settled in the country on 
the Main, where they carried on frequent wars 
with their neighbours the AlemaiinL In the 5tli 
century they settled W. of the Alps in Gaul, where 
they founded the powerful kingdom of Buryundy. 
Their chief towms were Geneva and Lyons. 
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BURII. 

Burli, a people of Germany, dwelt near the ' 
sources of the Oder and Vistula, and joined the 
Marcomanni in their war .against the Jtomans in 
the reign of M. Aurelius. 

Burrus, Afranlns, was appointed by Claudius 
praefectus praetoiio, A. n. 32, and in conjunction 
with Seneca conducted the education of Nerp. He 
opposed Nero’s tyrannical acts, and was at length 
poisoned by command of the emperor, 63. 

Bursa. [Plancus.] 

Bursao (Bursaoensis, Bursa volensis), a town of 
the Aiitrigonae in Hispania Tairaconensis. 

Busiris (Boi'xnpif), king of Egypt, son of Posei- 
don and Lysianassa, is said to liave sacrificed all 
foreigners that visited Egypt. Hercules, on his 
arrival in Egypt, was likewise seized and led to the 
altar, but he broke his chains, and slew Busiris. 
This mj"th seems to point out a time when the 
h^gyptiaiis were accustomed to offer human sacri- 
fices to their deities. 

Busiris (Bovaipit : Bovatpirris). 1. {Ahousir^ 
Ru.), the capita’ of the Noinos Biisiritcs in Lower 
h^gypt, stood just in the middle of the Delta, on 
the W. hank of the Nile, and had a great temple 
of Isis, the remains of which are still standing. — 
2. {Ahousir near Jizeh\ a small town, a little 
N.AV. of Memphis. 

But^, Fabius. 1. N., consul b. c. 247, in the 
first Punic war, was employed in the siege of 
1 Irepanum. — 2. M., consul 243, also in the first 
ihniic Avar. In 216 he was appointed dictator to 
fill up the vacancies in the senate ocaisioiied by 
the battle of Cannae. — 3. Q., praetor 181, Avith 
the province of Cisalpine Gaul. In 179 he aa'hs 
one of the triumvirs for founding a Latin colony in 
the territory of the Pisani. 

Butes (Bouttjs), sou of either Teleon or Paudion 
or Amycus, and Zeuxippe. He Avas one of the Ar- 
gonauts, and priest of Athena and of the Ercchthean 
Poseidon. The Attic family of tlie Butadae 
Eteobutadae di-rivcd their origin from him ; and in 
the Erechtheum on the Acropolis there Avas an alfcir 
d<‘dicated to Butes. 

Buthrotum {BiniBp 0 JT 6 v : Bovdpeortos ; BiUrin- 
a town .of Ef)irus on a small peninsula, opposite 
Corcyra, was a nourishing sea-port and was colo- 
nized iiy the Romans. 

Bflto (Boi/tw), an Egyptian divinity, worshipped 
principally in the town of Buto. She was tin 
nurse of Homs and Buhastis, the children of Osiris 
and Tsis, and she^saved them from the persecution! 
of Tvphon by concealing them ill the floating island 
of (’hemnis. The Greeks identified her with Lot- 
and represented her as the goddess of n'ight The 
shroAv-inouse (invyaKti) and the haAvk Avere sacred 
to her. 

BiltS (Boutw, Boi'Ttj, or BoGtos; Boi/Totnjs 
? Ru.), the chief city of the Nomos Chenv 
mites in LoAver Egypt, stood near the Sebennytic 
branch of the Nile, on the Lake of Bnto {Bovtik^ 
also 'SfSeyvvriK'f))^ and Avas celebrated foj 
it.s oracle of the goddess Buto, in honour of whoi 
a festival was held at the city every year. 

Buxentum ( Buxenthms, Buxentius : Pvlicastro). 
originally Pyxus (rivfoCs), a town on the W. cons 
of Lncania and on the river Buxentius, wm 
founded by Micythus, tyrant of Messana, *B. c. 
"171, and was afterAvards a Roman colony, 
Bybllni Montes (rd Bv€\tya Sprf)^ the moun- 
tiuns whence the Nile is said to flow in the ray 
thical geography of Aeschylus (P>*om. 811). 
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Byblis (By§\ls), daughter of Miletus and Ido- 
hea, was in love with her brother Caunus, whom 
ihc pursued through various lands, till at length 
vom out with sorrow, she Avas changed into a 
bun tain. 

Byblus (Bv€Kos : Bvi\ios *, a very an- 

ient city on the coast of Phoenicia, betAveen Bery- 
Ms and Tripolis, a little N. of the river Adonis. 

‘t was the chief seat of the worship of Adonis, 
t AV’as governed by a succession of petty princes, 
ho last of Avhora was deposed by Pompey. 

Byla25ra (BwAd^wpa), a town in Paeonia, in 
Macedonia, on the river Astycus. 

Byrsa (Bi/poro), the citadel of Carthago. 
Byzacium or Byzacena Begio (Bu^dxtoi/, Bv- 
CaKts xw/>« ; part of Tunis), the S. portion of 
he Romaiyirovince of Africa, [Africa, p. 23, b.] 
Byzantini Scriptbres, the general name of the 
listorians, who have given an account of the Eastern 
ir Byzantine empire from the time of Constantine 
the Great, a. d. 325, tp the destruction of the cm- 
ire, 1433. They all wrote in Greek, and maybe 
divided into different classes. 1. The historians, 
whose collected Avorks fonn an uninterrupted his- 
tory of the Byzantine empire, and Avhose writings 
are therefore called Cor]ms Hisloriae Byzaniinae, 
They ai%% (1) Zonaras, who begins Avith 
the creation of the world, and brings his his- 
tory down to 1188, (2) Nicephorus Acomina- 
Ttis, Avhose history extends from 1 1 88 to 1206. (3) 
Nicephorus Qrrgoras, whose history extends 
from 1204 to 1331. (4) Laonicus Chalcondv- 
LES, whose history extends from 1297 to 1462; 
his Avork is continued by an anonymous writer to 
1565. — 2. The chronographers, Avho give a brief 
chnmological summary of universal history from, 
the creation of the Avorld to their own times. These 
Avriters are very numerous : the most important of 
them are Georgius Syncellus, Theophaxes, 
Nicephorus, Cedrenus, Simeon Metapiiras- 
tes, Michael Glacas, the autliors of the CV/ro- 
tiicon Pasdnde, <kc. — 3. The wTiters Avho have 
treated of separate portions of Byzantine history, 
such as ZusiMUs, Procopius, Agathias, Anna 
Comnena, &c. — 4. TheAvriters who have treated 
of the constitution, antiquities, &c., of the empire, 
such as Laurkntius La’Dus, Constaxtinus VI. 
PoRriiVROGENNETUS. — A collection of the By- 
zantine AATiters Avas published at Paris by command 
of Louis XIV. in 36 a’oIs. fol. 1645 — 1711. A 
reprint of this edition, Avith additions, Avas pub- 
lished at Venice in 23 vols. fol. 1727 — 1733. A 
new edition of the Byzantine Avriters Avas com- 
menced by Niebuhr, Bonn, 1828, 8vo., and is still 
in course of publication. 

Byzantium (BufaFTior : Bufopr/oy, Byzantius: 
ConstaM(inople), a town on the Thracian Bosporiip, 
founded by the Megarians, b. c. 658, is said to 
have derived its name from Byzas, the leader of 
the colony and the son of Poseidon. It Avas situated 
on 2 hills, Avas 40 stadia in circumference, and its 
acropolis stood on the site of the present seraglio. 
Its faA'olirable position, commanding as it did the 
entrance to the Kuxine, soon rendered it a place of 
great commercial importance. It Avas taken by 
Pausaiiius after the battle of Plataea, k.c. 479 ; 
and it Avas alternately in the possession of the 
Athenians and Lacedaemonians during the Pelo- 
ponnesian Avar. The Lacedaemonians were expelled 
from Byzantium by Tlirasybiilus in 390, and the 
city remained independent for some years. After- 
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wards it became subject in succession to the Mace- 
donians and the Romans. In the civil war between 
Pescennius Niger and Severus, it espoused the 
cause of the former : it was taken by Soverus A. d. 
1 .96 after a siege of 3 years, and a considerable 
part of it was destroyed. A new city was built 
by its side (330) by Constantine, who made it the 
capital of the empire, and changed its name into 
Const ANTiNOPOLis. 


C. 

Cabalia or -is (Ka^aAta, Ka§aAfs: Ka^aAcus, 
KagaAtos), a small district of Asia Minor, between 
Lycia and Pamphylia, with a towg of the same 
name. . 

C&bS,sa or -us (Kd^atros : KaSaalrri^^ the chief 
city of the Nonios Cabasites, in Lower Egypt. 

Cabillduum {Ckahms-sur-Saona)^ a town of the 
Aedui on the Arar {Saone) in Gallia Lugdunen- 
sis, was a place of some commercial activity when 
Caesar was in Gaul (b. c. 53). At a later time 
the Romans kept a small fleet here. 

Gabira (rd KdSexpa : Sivas)^ a place in Pontns. 
on the borders of Armenia, near M. Paryadres : a 
frequent residence of Mithridates, wlm* was de- 
feated here by Lucullus, b. c. 71. Pompey made 
it a city, and named it Diospolis. Under Augustus 
it was called Sehaste. 

Cabiri (Kd^tipoO, mystic divinities who occur 
in vjirious parts of the ancient world. The mean- 
ing of their name, their character and nature, are 
quite \mcertain. They were chiefly worshipped at 
Samothraee, Lemnos, and Imbros, and their mys- 
teries at Samothraee were solemnized with great 
splendour. (Sec Did. uf Ant. Mi. Caheina.) They 
were also worshipped at Thebes, Anthedon, Per- 
gamus, and elsewhere. Most of the early writers 
appear to have regarded them as the children of 
Hephaestus and as inferior divinities dwelling in 
Samothraee, Lemnos, and Tmbros. Later writers 
identify them with Demetor, Persephone, and Rhea, 
and regard their mysteries as solemnized in honour 
of one of these goddesses. Other writers identify 
the Cabiri witli the Dioscuri (Castor and Pollux), 
and others again with thq, Roman Penates ; but 
the latter notion seems to have arisen with those 
writers who traced every ancient Roman insti- 
tution to Troy, and thence to Samothraee. 

Cabyle (Ka^wArj: Ka€u\riv6s : Gu[o7vitza), a 
town in the interior of Thrace, conquered by M. 
Lucullus, probably the Goloi* of the Byzantine 
writers. 

CaCUS, son of Vulcan, was a huge giant, who 
inhabited a cave on Mt. Aventine, and plundered 
the surrounding country. When Hercules came 
to Italy with the oxen which he had taken from 
Ooryon in Spain, C’acus stole part of the cattle 
while the hero slept ; and, as he dragged the ani- 
mals into his cave by their tails, it was impossible 
to discover their traces. But when the remaining 
oxen passed by the cave, those within began to 
bellow, and were thus discovered, whereupon Cacus 
was slain by Hercules. In honour of his victory, 
Hercules dedicated the ara maxima., which conti- 
nued to exist ages afterwards in Rome. 

Caej^ayis (kaKvvapis or KanSvapis ; Cassibili), 
a river in Sicily, S. of Syracuse. 

OadSna (r^ K<idr;ya), a strong city of Cappa- 
docia, th« residence of the last king, Archelatis. 


CADUSII. 

C^i (KaSoi: : Kodm\ a city of 

Phrygia Epictetus, on the borders of Lydia. 

CadmSav [Thebae.] 

Cadmus (KdS/xor). 1. Son of Agenor, king of 
Phoenicia, and of Telephassa, and brother of Eu- 
ropa. Another legend makes him a native of 
Thebes in Egypt. When Kuropa was carried off 
by Zeus to Crete, Agenor sent Cadmus in search 
of his sister, enjoining him not to return without 
her. Unable to find her, Cadmus settled in Thrace, 
but having consulted the oracle at Delphi, he was 
commanded by the god to follow a cow of a cer- 
tain kind, and to build a town on the spot where? 
the cow should sink down with fatigue. Cadmus 
found the cow in Phocis and followed her into 
Boeotia, where she sank down on the spot ou 
which Cadmus built Cadmea, afterwards the ci- 
tadel of Thebes. Inbmding to sacrifice the cow 
to Athena, he sent some persons to the neighbour- 
ing well of Ares to fetch water. This well was 
guarded by a dragon, a son of Ares, who killed 
the men sent by Cadmus. Thereupon Cadmus sh'w 
the dragon, and, on the adviee of Athena, sowed 
the teeth of the monster, out of which armed men 
grew up called Sparli or the Sotvn^ who killed 
each other, with the exception of who were the 
Ancestors of the Thebans. Athena assigned to 
(-’admus the government of Thebes, and Zeus giiv(* 
him Harraonia for his wife. The marriage soleiu- 
nity was honoured by the presence of all tin? 
Olympian gods in the Cadmea. Cadmus g;ive to 
Harmonia the famous peplus and necklace which 
he had received IVom Hepiuiestus or from Europa, 
and he became by her the. father of Aiitonoe, Ino, 
•^Seniele, Agave, and Polydorus. Snbseipieiitly 
(’adinus and Harmonia quitted Thebes, and went 
to the Enchelians; this people chose Cadmus as 
their king, and with his assistance tliey comiueit'd 
the Illyrians. After this, Cadmus laid another 
son, whom he called lllyrius. In the end, (’admus 
and Harmonia were changed into serpents, and wen; 
removed by Zeus to ElySium. — Cadmus is said to 
have introduced into Greece from Phoenicia or 
Egypt an alphabet of 16 letters, and to have Ixcii 
the first who worked the mines of mount Pangaeon 
in Thmce. The story of Cadmus seems to suggest 
the immigration of a Phocmician or Egy|)tian colony 
into Greece, by means of which the alphabet, the 
art of mining, and civilization, came into the coun- 
try. But many modern waiters deny the existence 
of any such Phoenician or Egyptian colony. an<l 
regard Cadmus as a Pidasgiaii divinity. — 2. 01 
Miletus, a son of Paiidion, the earliest Greek his- 
torian or logographer, lived about B. c. .540. JIc 
wrote a work on tbe foundation of Miletus and tlie 
earliest history of Ionia generally, in 4 books, but 
the work extant in antiquity under the latter name 
was considered a forgery. 

Cadmus (KaSiUoy), 1. (Af. Baba') a mountain 
in Caria, on the borders of Phrygia, containing tlie 
sources of the rivers Cadmus and Ijyciis. — 2. A 
small river of Phrygia, flowing N. into the Lyens. 

Cadurci, a people in Gallia Aquitanica, in tlaJ 
country now cal](?d (^7/mi‘(a corruption of Cadurci), 
were celebrated for their nuinufactories of lim n, 
coverlets, &c. Thtdr capital was Divoiia, afnn* 
wards Civitas Cadurcoruni, now Cukors., where 
are the remains of a Roman amphitheatre and w 
an aqueduct. A part of the town still bears tlitJ 
name les Cadurcas. 

Cadilsli (KaSobctoi), or Golae (PfiAat), a power* 
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fill Scythian tribe in the mountains S.W. of tlie 
Caspian, on the borders of Media Atropatciie. 
Under the Modo-Persiaii empire they were trou- 
blesome nei;(hbour8, but the Syrian kings appear 
to have reduced them to tributary auxiliaries. 

CadjMds (KaSwTir), according to Herodotus, a 
great city of the Syrians of Palestine, not much 
smaller than Sardis, was taken by Necho, kimr of 
Kgypt, after bis defeat of the “ Syrians at Mag- 
dolns. It is now pretty well established that by 
Cady'tis is meant .Jerusalem, and that the battle 
mentioned by Herodotus is that in which Necho 
d«‘feated and slew king Josiah at Megiddo, n. c. 
()0b. (Comp. Herod, ii. 15!), iii. 5, with ‘2 Kinys 
xxiii. .and 2 Chron. xxxv. xxxvi.) 

Caecllla. 1. Caia, the Roman name of Tana- 
QUlL, wife of Tarquiniiis Prisens. ■— 2. Metella, 
daughter of L. Metcllus Dalmaticus, consul b. c. 

1 1 !), was first married to M. Aeniilins Scaurus, 
consul in 115, and afterwards to the dictator Sulla. 
Slie fell ill in hi, during the celebration of Sull.a's 
triimi|>hal feast ; and as her recovery was hopeless, 
Sulla for religious reasons sent her a bill of divorce, 
and had her removed from his house, but honoured 
her memory with a splendid funeral.-— 3. Daughter 
of T. Pomponins Atticu-s, called C.aei iUa, because 
lier father took the name of his uneb', Q. Caecilims,* 
by whom he was adopted. She was married to 
JM. Vip'-anius Agrippu. [Attkjus,] 

Caecilia Gens, plebeian, claimed descent from 
Cakcui.u.s the founder of Praoneste, or Caocas, 
the companion of Aeneas. Most of the Caecilii 
are mentioned under their cognomens, Bassus, 
Mktkli.i's, llrpirs: f»r others see below. 

Caecillus. 1. Q., a wealthy Roman equc.swho 
adopted his nephew .Atticu.s in liis will, .and left 
the latter a fortune of 10 millions of se.sterces. — ■ 
2. Caecilius Calactinus, a Creek rhetorician at 
Rome ill the time of Augustus, was a native of 
C'iile Acte in Sicily (whence his name Calactinus). 
He wrote a groat number of works on rhetoric, 
gniniinar, and historical subjects. All these works 
are now lost ; but they were in great repute with 
the rhetoricians and critics of the imperial period. 
— 3. Caecilius Statius, a Roman comic poet, the 
iimnediate predecessor of Terence, was by birth an 
Insubti.an Gaul, and a native of Milan. Being a 
slav<» he bore the servile appellation of Statius^ 
which was afterwairds, probably when he received 
his freedom, converted into ,a sort of cognomen, and 
he horame known as Caecilius Statius, lie died 
Ji o. Ib'd. We have the titles of 40 of his dnainas, 
but only a f 'w fragments of them are preserved, 
'ihey appear to have belonged to the class of Pai- 
that is, were free translations or adaptations 
et the works of Greek writers of the new comedy. 
1 he Romans placed Caecilius in the* first r«ank of 
comic poets, classing him with Plautus and Terence. 

Caecina, the name of a family of the Etruscan 
city of Volaterrae, probably derived from the river 
Caecina, which flow's by the town.— •!. A. Gaeci- 
iia, whom Cicero defeirdod in a law-suit, b. c. (>9. 
■^ 2. A. Caecina, son of the preceding, published 
^ libellous work agaimst Caesar, and w’as in con- 
sequence sent into exile after the battle of Phar- 
®‘‘liu, B. c. 43. He afterw ards joined the Pom- 
peians in Africa, and upon the defeat of the latter 
jji 46, he surrendered to Caesar, who spared his 
hfe. Cicero wrote several letters to Caecinn, and 
speaks of him as a man of ability. Caecina was 
the author of a work on the Eirmca Disciplim. — 
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3. A. Caecina Severus, a distinguished general 
in the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius. He was 
governor of Moesia in a. d. 6, when he fought 
against the two Batos in the neighbouring pro- 
vinces of Dfilinatia and Pannonia. [Bato.] In 
15 he fought as the legate of (lerimanicus, against 
Arminius, and in consequence of his success re- 
ceived the insignia of a triumph. — 4. Caecina 
Tuscus, son of Nero's nurse, appointed governor 
of Egypt by Nero, but banished for making use 
of the baths which had boon erected in nntici- 
piitioii of the emperor's arrival in P'gypt. He re- 
turned from banishment on the death of Nero, a.d. 
68.-5. A. Caecina Alienns, wa.s ipiaestor in Bae- 
tica in Spain at Nero’s death, and W'.a8 one of the 
foremost in joining the party of Galba. He w.as 
rewarded ^Jiy G.alba with the command of a legion 
in Upper Germany ; but, being detected in em- 
bezzling some of the public money, the emperor 
ordered liini to be ])ro.seiuted. Caecina, in revenge, 
joined Vitellius, and was smit by the latter into 
lt<aly with an army of 30,000 men tow.ards the 
end of 68. After ravaging the country of the Hel- 
vetil, he crossed the Alps by the pass of the Great 
St. Bernard, and laid siege to Placentia, from which 
he was repulsed by the troops of Otho, w'ho had 
succoedefKialh.a. Subsequently he was joined by 
Ealniis Valens, another general of Vitellius, and 
their united forces gained a victory over Otho's 
army at Bedriaiiim. Vitellius having thus gained 
the throne, Caecina was made consul on the 1st of 
Septeniher, 6.0, and was sliortly afterwards sent 
against Antonins Priinus, the general of Wsp.a- 
sian. But he again proved a traitor, and espoused 
the cause of A'espasian. Some years aftcrwairds 
(/!)), lie conspired against Vespasian, and was 
.slain by order of Titu.s. — 6. Becius Albinus 
Caecina, a Roman satirist in the time of Arca- 
dius and Honorius. 

CaecInuB {KaiKtu6s or Kat/f7i/os\.a river in Brut- 
tium flowing into the Sinus Scylacius by the town 
Caecinum. 

Caecubus Ager, a marshy district in Latiuni, 
bordering on the gulf of Ainychie close to Fundi, 
celebrated for its w’ine {Cnrcuhum) in the .age of 
Horace. In the lime of Pliny the reputation of 
this wine w.as entirely gone. (See fJict. of Ant. 
p. 1207, a, 2nd ed. ) ^ ' 

Caeculus, an ancient Italian hero, son of V'ulcan, 
is said to have founded Praenoste. 

Caeles or Caellus Vibenna, the leader of au 
Etruscan anny, is said to have come to Rome in 
the reign either of Romulus or of Tarquiniiis Pris- 
cus, and to have settled with his troops on the hill 
called after him the Caelian. 

Caellus or Coellus. 1. Antipater. [Antipater.] 
— 2. Aurelianus. [Aurelianus.]— 3. Caldus. 
[Caldus.] — 4. Rufus. [Ri fts.] 

Caellus or Coellus Mons. [11o.ma.] 

Caenae (KoiPot : Senn)^ a city of Mesopotomia, 
on the W. bank of the Tigris, opposite the mouth 
of the Lyciis. 

Caene, CaenepSUs, or NeapSlis (Koift/ wdAi.?, 
N/ry 7 rdA*s: AVwe/<), a city of Upper Egypt, on the 
right bank of the Nile, a little below Coptos and 
opposite to Tentyra. 

Caeneus (Kaipeus), one of the Lnpith.ae, son of 
Elatus or Coronas, was originally a maiden named 
Caenis, who was beloved by Poseidon, and was by 
this god changed into a nuui, and rendered invul- 
nerable. As a man he took ^lart in the Argonautic 

K 2 
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expedition and the Calydonian hunt. In the battle 
between the Lnpithae and the Centaurs at the 
marriage of Pirithous, he was buried by the Cen- 
taurs under a mass of trees, as they were unable to 
kill him, but he was changed into a bird. In the 
lower world Caeneus recovered his female form. 
(Virg. Jen. vi. 443.) 

Caeni or Caenlci, a Thracian people between 
the Black Sea and the Panysus. 

Caenina (Caeninensis), a town of the Sabines 
in Latium, whose king Acron is said to have car- 
ried on the first war against Home. After their 
defeat, most of the inhabitants removed to Rome. 

Caenis. [Caeneus.] 

Caenys (Karx/uy : fii Cavallo or Coda di 

Voipe), a promontory of Brnttium opposite Sicily.. 

Caeparius, M., of Tarracina, one o(^ Catiline’s 
conspirators, wa!^ to induce the shepherds in Apulia 
to rise; he escaped from the city, but was over- 
taken in his flight, and was executed with the 
other conspirators b. u. (5.3. 

Caepio, Servilius. 1. Cn., consul «. c. 2.53, in 
the first Punic war, sailed with his colleague, C. 
Senipronius Blacsiis, to the coast of Africa. — 2. 
Cn., ciirule aedilt* 207, praetor 205, and consul 
203, when he fought against Hannibal near Croton 
in the S. of Italy. He diod in the pObftlence in 
174. — 3. Cn., son of No. 2, curule aedile 179, 
praetor 174, with Spain as his province, and consul 
in 109. — 4. Q., sou of No. 3, consul 142, was 
adopted by Q. Fabius Maximus. [Maximus.] — 

5. Cn., son of No. 3, consul 141, and cen.sor 125.— 

6. Cn., .son of No. 3, consul 140, carried on war 
against Viriathus in Lusitania, and induced two of 
the friends of Viriathus to murder the latter. — 7. 
Q., son of No. 0, was consul lOG, when he proposed 
a law for re.storing the judieia to the senators, of 
which the}' had been deprived by the Sempronia 
jcx of C. Gracchus. He was afterwards sent into 
Gallia Narbruierisis to oppose the Cimbri, and 
was in 105 defeated by the Cimbri, along with 
the consul Cn. Mallius or ISranlius. 30,000 
soldiers and 40,000 camp-followers are said to have 
perished. Caepio survived the battle, but 10 
years afterwards (95) he was brought to trial by 
the tribune C. Norbanns on account of his mis- 
conduct in this war. He was condemned and cast 
into prisftn, where according to one account he 
died, but it was more generally stated that he 
escaped from prison, and lived in exile at Smyrna. 
— 8 . Q., quaestor urb.-inus 100, opposed the lex 
frumentaria of Saturniiius. In 91 lie oppf»scd the 
measures of Drusus, and accused two of the most 
di-stinguished senators, M. Scaurus and L. Philip- 
pus. He fell in battle in the Social War, 90. 

Caepio, Fannius, conspired with Murena against 
Augustus B. c. 22, and was put to death. 

Caere (Caerites, Caeretes, Caeretaui : Cervetri), 
called b\’’ the Greeks Agylla ( ’^AyuAAa : A(jyllina 
tirbs^ Virg. /lew. vii. G52;, a city in Etruria situa- 
ted on a small. river (Caeritis amnis), W. of Veii 
and 50 stadia from the coast. It was an ancient 
Pelasgic city, the capital of the cruel Mezentius, 
and was afterwards one of the 12 Etruscan cities, 
with a territory extending apparently as' far ns the 
Tiber. In early times Caere was closely allied 
with Rome ; and when the hitter city was taken 
by the Gauls, B. c. 390, Caere gave refuge to the 
V’pstal virgins. It was from this event that the 
Romani traced the orig'n of their word caerimonia. 
The Romans out of gratitude are said to have 
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conft^rred upon the Caerites the Roman franchise 
without the siiffnigium *, though it is not impro- 
bable that the Caerites enjoyed this honour pre- 
viously. In 353, however, Caere joined Tarquinii 
in making war against Rome, but was obliged to 
purchase a truce with Rome for 100 years by the 
forfeiture of half of its territory. From this time 
Caere gradually sunk in importance, and was pro- 
bably destroyed in the wars of Marius and Sulla. 
It was restored by Drusus, who made it a muni- 
cipium ; and it continued to exist till the 13th 
century, when part of the inhabitants removed to 
a site about 3 miles oiF, on whicR they bestowed 
the Siime name (now Ceri)^ while the old town 
was distinguished by the title of Veiits or Caere 
IWere.f corrupted into Cervetri^ which is a small 
village with 100 or 200 inhabitants. Here have 
been discovered, within the last few years, the 
tombs of the ancient Caere, many of them in a 
suite of complete preservation. — The country 
round Caere produced wine and a great quantity 
of corn, and in its neighbourhood were warm baths 
which were much frequented. Caere used as its 
sea-port the town of Py}igi. 

Caerellla, a Roman lady frequently mentioned 
in the corsespondence of Cicero as distinguished 
for her acquirements and her love of philosophy. 

Caesar, the name of a patrician family of the 
•Tulia gens, which traced its origin to lulus, the 
son of Aeneas. [.Tulia Gens.] Various etymo- 
logies of the name are given by the ancient writers ; 
but it is probably connected with the Latin word 
caes-ar-ies^ and the Sanskrit kesa^ “ liair,” for it is 
in accordance with the Roiaan custom fora surname 
to be given to an individual from some peculiarity 
in his personal appearance. The mime was as- 
sumed by Augustus as the adopted son of the 
dictator C. Julius Caesar, and was by Augustus 
handed down to his adopted son Tiberius. It 
continued to be used by Caligula, Claudius, and 
Nero, as members either by adoption or female 
descent of Caesar’s family ; but though the family 
became extinct with Nero, .succeeding einperor.s 
still retiincd the name as part of their titles, and 
it was the practice to prefix it to their own name, 
as for instance, Inipcrator Caesar Domitianns Ju- 
ytistus. When Hadrian adopted Aelin.s Verus, he, 
allowed the latter to take the title of Caesar ; and 
from this time, though the title of Augustus con- 
tinued to be confined to the reigning prince, th.it 
of Caesar was also granted to the second person in 
the state and the heir jircsuinptive to the throne. 

Caesar, Julius. 1. Sex., praetor b. c. 203, with 
Sicily aa his province.— 2. Sex., curule aedile, 1().5, 
when the Ilecyra of Terence was exhibited at thi' 
Megalesian games, and consul 157.-8. L., consul 
90, fought against the Socii, and in the course of 
the same year proposed the Lex Julia de Civifate^ 
which granted the citizenship to th.e Latins and the 
Socii who had remained faithful to Rome. Cae.« r 
was censor in 39 ; he belonged to the aristocratic il 
party, and wa.s put to death by Marius in 37. •- 
4. C., Bumamnd Strabo Vopiscus, brother ot 
No. 3, was curule aedile 90, was a candiilatc f'»r 
the consulship in 33, and was slain along with his 

• The Ciierltes appear to ha^e been the first bo<lv (d 
Roman citizens who did not enjoy the suflVape. Tlnin. 
when a Roman citizen was struck out of his tribe by tla* 
Censors and made an aerarian, he was said to become 
ancof the Caerites, since ho had lost tho sufiVage : lu-nre 
we find the expressions I'n tabular Cacritum rejerre auu 
aerariumfacere used as synonymous. 
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brotl^er hy Maritis in 87. He was one of tlie ! 
chief orators and poets of his age, and is one of I 
the speakers in Cicero's dialogue De Oratore. Wit 
was the chief characteristic of his oratory ; hut he 
was deficient in power and energy. The names of 
2 of his tragedies are preserved, the Adrastus and 
Tecmessa."^5. L., son of No, 8, and uncle by his 
sister Julia of M. Antony the triumvir. He was 
consul 64, and belonged, like his father, to the 
aristocratical party. He appears to have deserted 
this party afterwards ; we find. him in Gaul in .52 
as one of the legates of C. Caesar, and he continued 
in Italy during the ciyil war. After Caesar’s death 
(44) he sided with tlic senate in opposition to his 
uncle Antony, and was in consequence proscribed 
by the latter in 43, but obtained his pardon through 
the influence of his sister Julia. •— 6. L., son of 
No. 6, usually distinguished from his father by the 
addition, to his name of Jilius or adolescem. He 
joined Pompoy on tlie breaking out of the civil 
war in 49, and was sent by Poinpeyto Caesar with 
proposals of peace. In the course of the same year, 
he crossed over to .(Africa, where the command of 
Clupea was entrusted to him. In 46 he served as 
proquaestor to Cato in Utica*.and after the death 
of Cato he surrendered to the dictator Ciaesar, aiu^ 
was shortly afterwards put to death, but probably 
not by the dictator’s orders. — 7. C., the father of 
the dictator, was praetor, but in what year is un- 
certain, and died suddenly at Pisae in 84.-8, 
Sex., brother of No. 7, consul 91.-9. C., the 
Dictator, son of No. 7 and of Aurelia, was born 
on the 12th of July, 100, in the consulship of C. 
Marius (VI.) and L. Valerius Flaccus, and was 
consequently G years younger than Ponipey and 
Cicero. He had nearly completed his 56th year 
at the time of his murder, 15th of March, 44. 
Caesar was closely connected with the popular 
party by the marriage of his aunt Julia with the 
great Marias ; and in 83, though only 17 years of 
age, he married Cornelia, the, daughter of L. Cinna, 
the chief leader of the Marian party. Sulla com- 
manded him to put away his wife, but he refused 
to obey him, and was consequently proscribed 
He concealed himself for some time in the country 
of the Sabines, till his friends obtained his pardon 
from Sulla, who is said to liave observed, when they 
pleaded his youth, ‘‘ that that boy would some da; 
or another be the ruin of the aristocracy, for tha 
there were many Mariuses in him.” Seeing that 
he was not safe at Rome, he w'ent to Asia, wher< 
he served his first campaign under M. Minuciui 
Thentius, anvi, at the cjipture of Mytilene (80) 
was rewarded with a civic crowm for sating thi 
life of a fellow-soldier. On the death of Sulla i 
he returned to Rome, and in the folio winj 
year gained great renown as an orator, though h' 
was only 22 years of age, b}’’ his prosecution r 
Fu. Holabella on account of extortion in his pro 
Vince of Macedonia. To jx'rfect himself in oratory 
he resolved to study in Rhodes under Apolloi 
Molo, but on his voyage thither he was capturet 
‘*y pirates, and only obtained bis liberty by 
ransom of 50 talents. At Milotus he manne 
some vessels, overpowered the pirates, and con 
ducted them as prisoners to Pergamus, where he 
crucified them, a punishment w'ith Avhi<^ he had fre- 
quently threatened them in sport when ne was the 
prisoner. He then repaired to Rhodes, where h, 
iitudied under Apollonius, and shortly afterwardi 
returned to Romo. He now devoted tUl his cner 
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ies to acquire the favour of the people. Hia 
iberality was unbounded, and as his private for- 
une was not large, he soon contracted enormous 
lebt.s. But he gained his object, and became tlie 
iivourite of the people, and was raised by them in 
accession to the high offices of the state. He was 
imestor in 68, and aedile in 65, when he spent 
nonnous sums upon the public games and build- 
nga. He was said by many to have been privy 
o Catiline’s conspiracy in 6.3, but there is no satis- 
ictory evidence of hi.s guilt, and it is improbable 
aat he would have embarked in such a rash scheme, 
n the debate in the senate on the puni.shment of 
be conspirators, he opposed their execution in a 
ery able speech, whicl^ made such an impres- 
■ion, that thdir lives would have been spared but 
br the sp/^tch of Cato in reply. In the course of 
his year (63), Caesar was elected Pontifex Maxi- 
nns, defeating the other candidates, Q. Catulus 
tnd Servilius Isauricus, who had both been consuls, 
nd Were two of the most illustrious men in the 
.tate. — In 62 Caesar was praetor, and took an 
active part in supporting the tribune JMetelliis in 
opposition to his colleague Cato ;^iii consequence of 
he tnmiilts that ensued, the senate suspended both 
.Caesar Metellus from their offices, but were 
obliged to reinstate him in his dignity after a few 
days. In the following year (61) Caesar w'ent as 
propraetor into Farther Spain, where he gained 
great victories over the Lusitanians. On his return 
to Rome, he became a candid.ite for the consul- 
ship, and was elected notwithstanding the stre- 
luous opposition of the aristocr.icy, who succeetled 
hq,\vever in cjirrving the election of Bibulus as 
his colleague, w’ho was one of the warmest sup- 
porters of the aristocracy. After his election, but 
before he entered upon the consulship, he formed 
that coalition with Pompey and JM. Crassus, usually 
known by the name of the first triumvirate. Pom- 
pey had become estranged from the aristocracy, 
since the senate bad ojiposed the ratification of his 
acts ill Asia and an assignment of lands which he 
had promised to his veterans. Crassus in conse- 
quence of bis immense wealth was one (►f the most 
{wwerful men at Rome, but was a personal enemy 
of Pompey. They were reconciled by means of 
Caesar, and the 3 entered into an agreement to 
support one another, and to divide the power in the 
state betwTcn them. — In 59 Caesar was consul, 
and being supported by Pompey and Crassus he 
was able to carry all his measures. Bibulus, from 
whom the senate had expected so much, could 
offer no effectual opposition, and, after making a 
vain attempt to resist Caesar, shut himself up in 
his own house, and did not appear ag.iin in public 
till the expiration of his consulship. Caesar's fust 
measure was an agrarian law, by which the rich 
Campanian plain was divided among the poorer 
citizens. He next gained the favour of the equites 
by relieving tliem from l-3rd of the sum which 
they had agreed to pay for the farming of the taxos^ 
in Asia. lie then obtained the confirmation of 
Pompey’s acts. Having thus gratified the people, 
the equites, aud Pompey, he was easily able to 
obtain for himself the provinces which he wished. 

a vote of the people, proposed by the tribune 
Vatmius, the provinces of Cisalpine Gaul and Illy- 
ricuin were granted to Caesar with 3 legions for 5 
years ; and the senate added to his government the 
province of Transalpine Gaul, with another legion, 
for 5 years also, as they saw that a bill would be 
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proposed to the people for that purpose, if they did 
not grant the province themselves. Caesar foresJiw 
that the struggle between the different parties at 
Rome must eventually be terminated by the sword, 
and he had therefore resolved to obtain an army, 
which he might attach to himself by victories and 
rewards. In the course of the same year Caesar 
united himself more closely to Pompey by giving 
him his daughter Julia in marriage. During the 
next 9 years Caesar was occupied with the subju- 
gation of Gaul. He conquered the whole of Trans- 
alpine Gaul, which had hitherto been independent 
of the H()m.ans, with the exception of the S. E. peart 
called Provincia ; he twice crossed the Rhine, and 
twice landed in Britain, )^hich had been previouslj* 
unknown to the Romans. — In his 1st f ampaign (58) 
Caesar conquered the Ilolvetii, who ha(kemigrtitcd 
from Switzerl.and with the intention of settling in 
Gaul. He next defeated Ariovistus, a German 
king, who had taken possession of part of the ter- 
ritories of the Acdui and Sequani, and pursued him 
as far as the Rhine. At the conclusion of the cam- 
paign Caesar went into Cisalpine Gaul to attend to 
the civil duties o^his province and to keep up his 
communication with the various parties at Rome. 
During the whole of his campaigns in Gaul, he 
spent the greater part of the winter id Uisalpine 
Gaul. — In his 2nd campaign (57) Caesar carried 
on war with the Belgae, who dwelt in the N.E. of 
Gaul between the Secpuina (ISeine) and the Rhine, 
and after a severe struggle completely subdued 
them. — Caesar’s 3rd campaign in Gaul (56) did 
not commence till late in the year. He was de- 
tained some months in the N. of Italy by the stjjte 
of affairs at Rome. At Luca (Lucca) he had in- 
terviews with most of the leading men at Rome, 
among others with Pompey and Crassus, w'ho 
visited him in April. He made arrangements with 
them for the continuance of tlieir power ; it was 
agreed between tliem that Crassua and Pompey 
should bo the consuls for the following year, th.at 
Crassds should have the province of Syria, Pompey 
the 2 Spains, and that Caesar’s government, which 
would expire at the end of 54, should be prolonged 
for 5 years after that date. After making these 
arrangements he crossed the Alps, and carried on war 
with the Venetiand the other states in the N.W. 
of Gaul, who had submitted to CTassus, Caesar’s 
legate, in the preceding year, but who had now 
risen in anns against the Romans. They were 
defeated and obliged to submit to Caesar, and 
during the same time Crassus conquered Aquitania. 
Thus, in 3 campaigns, Caesar subdued the whole 
of Gaul ; hut the people made several attempts to 
recover their independence ; and it was not till 
their revolts had been again and again put down 
by Caesar, and the flower of the nation had pe- 
rished in battle, that they learnt to submit to the 
Roman yoke. — In his 4th campaign (55) Caesar 
crossed the Rhine in order to strike terror into the 
Gernnans, but he only remained 18 days on the 
further side of the river. Late in the summer he 
invaded Britain, but more with the view of obtain- 
ing some knowledge of the island from personal 
observation, than with the intention of permanent 
conquest at present. He sailed from the port Itits 
(probably Wi(san<f, betMieen Calais and Boulogne), 
and effect!^ a landing somewhere near the South 
Foreland, after a severe struggle with the natives. 
The late p^^riod of the year compelled him to re- 
turn to Gaul after remaining only a short time in 
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the island. lu this year, according to his arrange- 
ment with Pompey and Crassus, who were now 
consuls, his government of the Gauls and Illyricuin 
was prolonged for 5 years, namely, from tlic 1 st 
of January, 53, to the end of December, 49. — 
Caesar’s 5th campaign (54) w'as chiefly occupied 
with his 2nd invasion of Britain. He landed in 
Britain at the same place as in the former year, 
defeated the Britons in a series of engagements, 
and crossed the Tamesis (Thames). The Britons 
submitted, and promised to pay an annual tri- 
bute ; but their subjection was only nominal, for 
Caesar left no garrisons oi: military establisli- 
ments behind him, and Briuiin remained nearly 
100 years longer independent of the Romans. 
During th.c winttu* one of the Roman legions, 
which had been sbitioned under the command of 
T. Titurius Sabiniis and L. Aiiruncnleius CotUi, in 
the country of the Ehiirones, vvas cut to pieces by 
Ambiorix and the Eburones. Ambiorix then j)ro- 
ceeded to attack the cainp of Q. Cicero, the brother 
of the orator, who was stationed with a legion 
among the Nervii ; but Cicero defended himself 
witli l)ravery, and was at length relieved by Caesar 
in person. In Sejflember of this year, Julia, 
Caesar’s only daughter and Pompey’s wife, died in 
childbirth. — In Caesar’s flth camp)aign (53) seve- 
ral of the G.allic nations revolted, but Caesar soon 
compelled them to return to obedience. The Trc- 
viri, who had revolted, had been supported by tin* 
Germans, and Caesar accordingly again crossed the 
Rhine, but made no permanent conquests on tlni 
further side of the river. — Caesar’s 7th cam- 
paign (52) was the most arduous of all. Almost 
all the nations of Gaul rose simultaneously in 
revolt, and the supreme command was given to 
Vcrciiigctorix, by far the ablest general that Caesar 
had yet encountered. After a most seven* struggle 
in which Caesar’s military genius triumphed over 
every obstacle, the war was brought to a conclu- 
sion by the defeat of the Gauls before Alesia and 
the surrender of this city. — The 8th and 9th caiu- 
paigns (51, 50) were employed in the final subju- 
gation of Gaul, which had entirely submitted to 
Caesar by the middle of 50. Meanwhile, an 
estrangement had taken place betw'cen Caesar and 
Pompey. Caesar’s brilliant victories had gained 
him fresh popularity and influence ; and Pompey 
saw with ill-digguised mortification that he was 
becoming the second person in the state. He was 
thus led to join again the aristocratical party, by 
the assistance of which he could alone hope to re- 
tain his position as the chief man in the Roman 
state. The great object of this party was to de- 
prive Caesar of his command, and to compel him 
to come to Rome as a private man to sue for tlie 
consulship. They would then have formally ac- 
cused him, and as Pompey was in the neighbour- 
hood of the city at the head of an army, the trial 
would have been a mockery, and his condemnation 
would have been certain. Caesar offered to resign 
his command if Pompey would do the same ; but 
the senate would not listen to any compromise'. 
Accordingly, on the Ist of January, 49, the senato 
passed a resolution that Caesar should disband his 
army by a certain day, and that if he did not do 
lo, he shoulc^be regarded as an enemy of the state. 
T wo of the tribunes, M. Antonius and Q, Cassius, 
their veto upon this resolution, but their opposition 
was set at nought, and they fled for refuge to Caee.'u’s 
camp. Under the plea of protecting the tribunes, 
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Caesar crossed the Rubicon, which separated his 
province from Italy, and marched towards Rome. 
Poinpey, who had been entrusted by the senate with 
the conduct of the war, soon discovered how .qreatly 
lie had overrated hi's own popularity and influence. 
His own troops deserted to his rival in crowds ; 
town after town in Italy opened its gates to Caesar, 
whoso march was like a triumphal progress. The 
only town which offered Caesar any resisbince was 
Corfinium, into which L. Domitius Ahenobarbus 
had thrown himself with a strong force ; but even 
this ^)lace was obliged to surrender at the end of a 
few days. Meantime, Pompey, with the magistrates 
and senators-, had fled from Rome to Capua, and 
now, despairing of opposing Caesar in Italy, he 
inarched from Capua to Brundusium, and on the 
1 7th of March embarked for Greece. Caesar pur- 
sued Ponipey to Brundusium, but he was unable 
to follow him to Greece for want of ships. lie 
therefore marched back from Bruiidusiuin, and re- 
paired to Rome, having thus in 3 months become 
master of the whole of Italy. After remaining a 
short time in Rome, he set out for Spain, where 
Pompey’s legaU'S, Afranius, Petreius, and Varro, 
commanded powerful armies. After defeating 
Afranius and Petreius, and receiving the submis- 
sion of Varro, Caesiir returned to Rome, where hci 
liad ineantiuic been appointed dictator by the prae- 
tor M. Lepidus. lie resigned the dictatorship at 
the end of 11 days, after holding the consular co- 
niitiii, in which he himself and P. Scrvilius Vatia 
Isauricus were elected consuls for the next year. 
— At the beginning of January, 4(1, Caesar cr<»ssed 
over to Greece, where Pompey had eollccted a 
formidalile army. At first the campaign was in 
Pompey ’s favour ; Caesar was repulsed before 
Dyrrhachium with considerable loss, and was ob- 
liged to retreat towards Thessaly. In this country 
on the plains of I^harsalus or Pliarsalia, a decisive 
battle was fought between the *2 armies on the 9th 
of August, 4(1, in which Pompey w.os completely 
defeated. Pompey fled to Egypt, pursued by 
Caesar, but he was murdered before Caesar arrived 
in the country. [Pompeius.] His head was 
hrought to Caesar, who turned away from the 
sight, shed tears at the untimely death of his 
rival, and put his murderers to death. When the 
news of the battle of Pliarsalia reached Rome, 
various honours were conferred upon Caesar. II 
was appointed dictator for a whole year and consul 
for 5 years, and the tribuiiician power Avas con- 
ferred upon him for life. He declined the consul- 
ship, but entered upon the dictatorship in September 
in this year (411), and appointed M. Antony his 
master of the horse. On his arrival in Egypt, 
Caesar becjime involved in a war, which gave the 
remains of the Pompeian party time to rally. This 
war, usually called the Alexandrine war, arose 
fioni the determination of Caesar that Cleopatra, 
Avhose fascinations bad won his heart, should 
reign in common with her brother Ptolemy ; but 
this decision was opposed by the guardians of the 
young king, and the war which thus broke out, 
^vas not brought to a close till the latter end of 
March, 47. It was soon after this, that Cleopatra 
had a son by Caesar. [Caesarion.] Caesar re- 
turned to Rome through SjTia and Asia Mi- 
nor, and on his inarch through Pontus attacked 
Bharnaces, the son of Mithridates the Great, who 
had assisted Pompey. He defeated Pliamaces 
near Zela with such ease, that he informed the 
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senate of his victory by the words, Veni^ vidi, vicL 
He reached Rome in September (47), was ap- 
pointed consul for the following year, and before 
the end of September set sail lor Africa, where 
Scipio and Cato had collected a large army. The 
war was terminated by the defeat of the Pompeian 
army at the battle of Thapsus,oii the 6 ’th of April, 
46. Cato, unable to defend Uticn, put an end to 
his own life. — Caesar returned to Rome in the 
latter end of July. He was now the undisputed 
master of the Roman world, but he used his vic- 
tory with the greatest moderation. Unlike other 
conquerors in civil wars, he freely forgave all who 
had borne anus agahist him, and declared that ho 
would make no difference between Pompeians atid 
Caesarians. Ilis clement*y was one of the bright- 
est features ot his character. At Rome all parties 
leemed to vie in paying him honour: the dictator- 
ship was bestowed on him for 10 years, and the 
censorship, under the new title of Praefecius 
J/oraw, for 3 years. He celel^atcd bis victories 
ill Gaul, Egypt, Pontus, and Africa by 4 magni- 
ficent triumphs. Caosar now proceeded to correct 
the various evils whicli had crept into the state, 
and to obtain the enactment of <lieveral laws suit- 
able to the altered condition of the comm on wealth. 
'J'he mojt^mportant of his measures this 3 'ear (46) 
was the reformation of the calendar. As the Ro- 
man year was now 3 months in advance of the 
real time, Caesar added 00 days to this year, and 
thus made the whole year consist of 445 days ; 
and he guarded against a repetition of similar 
errors for the future by adapting the V'car to the 
sun’s course. {Diet of Ant. art. Culendarium.) — 
Meantime the 2 sons of Pompey, Sextus and 
Ciieius, had collectKul a new army in Spain. Caesar 
set out for Spain towards the end of the year, and 
brought the war to a close by the battle of ]\Iundn, 
on the 17th of March, 45, in wliich the enemy 
were only defeated after a most obstinate resistance. 
Cn. Pompey was killed shortly afterwards, hut 
Sextus made good his escape. Caesar reached 
Rome in September, and entered the cit}' in 
triumph. Fresh honours awaited him. Ilis por- 
trait was to be struck on coins ; the month of 
Quintilis was to receive the name of Julius in liis 
honour ; he received the title of impcnitor for life ; 
and the whole senate took aii oath to watch over his 
safety. To reward his followers, Caesar increased 
the number of senators and of the public magistrates, 
so that there were to be 16 praetors, 40 quaestors, 
and 6 aediles. He began to revolve vast sphemos for 
the benefit of the Roman world. Among his plans of 
internal improvement, he proposed to frame a digc’st 
of all the Roman laws, to establish public libraries, to 
drain the Pomptine marshes, to enlarge the harbour 
of Ostia, and to dig a canal through the isthmus of 
Corinth, To protect the boundaries of the Roman 
empire, he medjtated expeditions against the Par- 
thians and the barbarous tribes on the Danulie, 
and had already begun to make i)repamtions for 
his departure to the East. Possessing royal power, 
he now wished to obtain the title of king, and 
Antony accordingly offered him the diadem in 
public on the festival of the Liipercalia (the 15tli 
of P'ebniary) ; but, seeing that the jiroposition was 
not favourably received b}' the people, he declined 
it for the present. — But Caesar’s power was not 
witnessed without envy. The Roman aristocracy, 
who had been so long accustomed to rule the Ro- 
man w'orld and to pillage it at their pleasure, could 
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ill brook a master, and resolved to remove him by 
assassination. The conspiracy against Caesar’s 
life had been set afoot by Cassius, a personal enemy 
of Caesar’s, and there were more than 60 persons 
privy to it.' Many of these persons had been raised 
by Caesar to wealth and honour ; and some of 
them, such as M. Brutus, lived with him on terms 
of the most intimate friendship. It has been the 
j)ractice of rlietoriciaiis to speak of the murder of 
Caesar as a glorious deed, and to represent Bnitus 
and Cassius as patriots ; but the mask ought to be 
stripped oft’ tliese false patriots ; they cared not for 
the republic, but only for themselves ; and their 
object in murdering Caesar was to gain power for 
themselves and their party. Caesar had many 
warnings of his approaching fate, biit he disre- 
garded them all, and fell by the dSggers of his 
assassins on the Ides or IJjth of Marcfr, 44. At 
an appointed signal the conspirators surrounded 
him ; Casca dealt the first blow, and the others 
quickly drew theij swords and attacked him ; Cae- 
sar at first defended himself, but when he saw 
tliat Brutus, his friend and favourite, had also 
drawn his sword, he exclaimed Tu qnoqm Brute I 
pulled his toga over his face, and sunk piefeed 
with wounds at the foot of Pompey’s statue. — 
.lulius Caesar was the greatest man of,t»:itiquity. 
He was gifted by nature with the most various 
talents, and was distinguislied by the most extra- 
ordinary attainments in the most diversified pur- 
suits. Ho was at one and the same time a gene- 
ral, a statesman, a lawgiver, a jurist, an orator, 
a poet, an historian, a philologer, a mathematician, 
and an architect. He was equally fitted to excel 
in all, and has given proofs that he would have 
surpassed almost all other men in any subject to 
which lie devoted the energies of his extraordinary 
mind. During the whole of his busy life he found 
time for literary pursuits, and was the author of 
many works, the majority of whicii has been lost. 
The purity of his Latin and the cleiirness of his 
style were celebrated by the ancients themselves, 
and are conspicuous in his ComnienUini, which are 
Iiis only works that have come down to us. They 
relate the history of the first 7 years of the Gallic 
war in 7 books, and the history of the Civil war 
down to the commencement of the Alexandrine in 3 
books. Neither of these works completed the his- 
tory of the Gallic and Civil wars. The history of 
the former was completed in an ftth book, which 
is usually ascribed to Hirtius, and the history of 
the Alexandrine, African, and Spanish wars were 
written in 3 separate books, which are also ascribed 
to Hirtius, but their authorship is uncertain. The 
lost works of Caesar are : — J. Anticato^ in reply 
to Cicero’s Ca/o, which Cicero wrote in praise of 
Cato after the death of the latter in 46. 2. 

De Anulogia^ or, as Cicero explains it, T)e Ratione 
Latino loquendi^ dedicated to Cicero^ contained in- 
vestigations on the Latin language, and were writ- 
ten by Caesar while he was crossing the Alps. 3. 
Libri Auspiciorum, or Auguralia. 4. De A$tris. 
5. Apnpttthegmaia„ or Dicta colleclaneay a collection 
of good sayings. . 6. Poemata. Two of these writ- 
ten in his youth, Laudes Herculis and a tragedy 
Oedipus, were suppressed by Augustus. Of the 
numerous editions of Caesar’s Commentaries the 
best are by Oudendorp, Lugd. Bat. 1737, Stutt- 
gard, 182^; by Morns, Lips. 1780 ; and by 
Oberlin, Lips, 1805, 1819. 

C. Caesar and L. Caesar, the sons of M. Vip* 
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sanius Agrippa and Julia, and the grandsons of 
Augustus. L. Caesar died at Massilia, on his way 
to Spain, a. d. 2, and C. Caesar in Lycia, a. d. 4, 
of a wound which he had received in Armenia. 

Caesarauglista {Zaragoza or Saragossa), more 
anciently Salduba, a town of the Edetani on the 
Iberus in Hispauia Tarraconensis, was colonized 
by Augustus a. c. 27, and was the seat of a Con- 
ventus Juridicus. It was the birth-place of the 
poet Prudentiiis. 

Caes&rea {Kaiadpeia : Kaiaapevs : Caesariensis), 
a name given to several cities of the lloinan eihpirt; 
in honour of one or other of the Caesars. — 1. C. ad 
Argaeum, formerly Maz&ca, also Eusebia (K. t) 
irpbs 'Af)yal<f), rh Md^axa, EvfffSeia ; Kesaneli, 
Ru.), one of the oldest cities of Asia Minor, stood 
upon Mount Argaeus, about the centre of Cappa- 
docia, in the district (praefectnra) called Cilicia. 
It was the capital of Cappadocia, and when tliat 
country was made a Roman. province by Tiberius 
(a. d. 18), it received the name of Caesarea. It 
was ultimately destroyed by an earthquake. —2. 
C. Philippi or Paneas (K. i) ^iaIvttov; N. T. ; K. 
navEidt: Banias), a city of Palestine, at the S. 
foot of M. Hermon, on the Jordan, just below its 
source [Panium], built by Philip the tetrarch, 
n. c. 3; King Agrippa called it Neronias, but it 
soon lost this name. — 3. C. Palaestinae, formerly 
Stratonis Turris (SrpoTwvos trvpyos : Kaisariyeh, 
Ru.), an important city of Ptilestine, on the sea- 
coast, just above the boundary line between Samaria 
and Galilee. It was surrounded with a wall and 
decorated with splendid buildings by Herod the 
Great (b. c. 13), who called it Caesarea, in honour 
of Augustus. He also made a splendid harbour 
for the city. Under the Romans it was the capital 
of Palestine and the residence of the procurator. 
Vespasian made it a colony, and Titus confern'd 
additional favours upon it ; hence it was called 
Colonia Flavia. — 4. C. Mauretaniae, fonnerlv 
lol (’I^A Kaiadpeia : Zershell, Ru.), a Phoenician 
city on the N. coast of Africa, with a harbour, the 
residence of King Juba, who nanird it Caesarea, 
in honour of Augustus. When Claudius erected 
Mauretania into a Roman province, he made 
Caesarea a colony, and the capital of the middle 
division of the province, which was thence called 
Mauretania Caesariensis.- 5. C. ad Anazarbum. 
[Anazaiibits.] There are several others, which 
are better known by other names, and several 
which are not important enough to be mentioned 
here. 

Caesarion, son of C. Julius Caesar and of Cleo- 
patra, originally called Ptolemaeus as an Egyptian 
prince, was^born n. c. 47. In 42 the triumvirs al- 
lowed him to receive the title of king of Egypt, 
and in 34 Antony conferred upon him the title of 
king of kings. After the deatli of his mother in 
30 he was executed by order of Augustus. 

Caesarod^lllUlIl (Tours), chief town of the Tu- 
r^nes or TurSni, subsi'quently called Turoni, on 
the Liger (Loire) in Gallia Lugdunensis. 

Caesarom&gus. 1. {Beauvais), chief town of 
the Bellovaqj in Gallia Belgica.— 2. (Chelmsford), 
a town of the Trinobantes in Britain. 

Caesena (Caesenas -atis : Cesena), a town ii' 
Gallia Cispadona on the Via Aeinilia not far from 
the Rnbico. 

Caeseniilus Lento. [Lento.] 

Caesennius Paetus. [Paetus.] 

Caesetlus Flaviu. [Flavus.J 
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Caesla, a surname of Minerva, a translation of 
the Greek y\avKooms. 

Caesla Silva (Hasemwald)^ a forest in Ger- 
many between the Lippc and the Yssel, 

CaesSlLla, first the mistress and afterwards the 
wife of the emperor Caligula, w'as a woman of 
the greatest licentiousness, and was put to death 
with Caligula together with her daughter, a. d. 41. 

M. Caesdnlus, a judex at the trial of Oppianicus 
for the murder of Cluentius, B. c. 74, and aedile 
with Cicero in dO. 

CfiiCUS (Kai’/cds : Akson or Bakir)^ a river of 
Mysia, rising in M. Tcmnus and flowing past 
Pergamus into the Cumaean Gulf. 

Caieta (Caietanus : Croc/a), a to\vn in Latium 
on the borders of Campania, 40 stadia S. of For- 
iniae, situated on a promontory of the same name 
and on a bay of the sea called after it Sinus Caie* 
tanas. It possessed nn excellent harbour (Cic. 
j}ro Jjeg. Man, 12), and was said to have derived 
its name from Caieta^ tlie nurse of Aeneas, who, 
according to some traditions, was buried at this 
place. 

Cains, the jurist. [Gaius.] 

Caius Caesar. [Caligula.] 

Cdlliber. [Quintus Smyrnakus.] 

Calabria (Calabri), the peninsula in the S. E. of 
Italy, extending from Tarentum to the Prom, 
lapygium, formed part of Apulia. 

Calacta (Ka\h ’Aicrfi; Ka\aKT?i/os: nr. Caro- 
witt, Rii.), a town on the N. coast of Sicily, founded 
by Ducetius, a chief of the Sicels, about B. c. 447. 
Calacta was, as its name imports, originally the 
name of the coast, (llorod. vi. 22.) 

Calactinus. [Cakcilius Calactinus.] 
Calag^ris (Calagurritanus; C(itahorra)^& town 
of the Vascones and a Roman inunicipium in His- 
pania Tarracouensis near the Iberus, memorable 
for its adherence to iserlorius and for its siege by 
Pompey and his generals, in the course of which 
mothers killed and stilted their children, b. c. 71. 
(Juv. XV. 93.) It was the birth-phee of Quin- 
tilian. 

Calais, brother of Zetes. [Zetes.] 

CM&ma. 1. (A'afma, Ru.) an important town 
in Numidia, between Cirta and Jlippo Regius, on 
the E. bank of the llubricjitus (AVifcoMs). — 2. 
{KaUit-al-Wad)^ a town in the W. of Mauretania 
Caesariensis, lOii the E. bank of the Malva, near its 
mouth. 

CSl&milie, in Lydia, a lake with floating islands, 
sacred to the nymphs. 

Calamis (KdAajuts), a statuary and embosser at 
Athens, of great celebrity, was a contemporary of 
Fhidias, and fiourished n. c. 467 — 429. 

C&l&mus (KdAo/ior : El-Kubnon\ a towu,on the 
coast of Phoenicia, a little S. of Tri polls. 

Calanus (KdAapor), an Indian gymnosophist, 
followed Alexander the Great from India, and 
having been taken ill, burnt himself alive in the 
presence of the Macedonians, 3 months before the 
death of Alexander (b. c. 323), to whom he had 
predicted his approaching end. 

, Calaslrles (KoAafflpicj), one of the two divisions 
(the other being the llermotybii) of the w'arrior- 
caste of Egypt. Their greatest strength was 
230,000 men, and their chief abode in the W. 
part of the Delta, They formed the king's body 
guard. ♦ 

C&l&tla (Calatlnus : CaJazxo\ a toivn in Sara- 
uium on the Appia Via between Capua and Dene- 
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ventum, was conquered by the Homans b. c. 31.^, 
and was colonized by Julius Caesar with his 
veterans, 

Calatlnus, A. AtUIus, consul b. c. 258, in the 
first Punic war, carried on the war with success in 
Sicily.* He was consul a 2nd time,' 254, when he 
took Panormus ; and was dictator, 249, when he 
again carried on the war in Sicily, which was the 
first instance of a dictator commanding an army 
out of I taly. 

Calaurea -la (KaAat^pexa, KaAaupta: KaAaupcl- 
: Poro\ a small island in the Saronic gulf off 
the coast of Argolis and opposite Troezeu, possessed 
a celebrated temple of Poseidon, which was re- 
garded as an inviolable asylum. Hither Demos- 
thenes fled tg escape Antipater, and here he took 
poison, B,^. 322. This temple was the place ot 
meeting of an ancient Amphictyonia. (See Diet, 
of Ant. p. 79, h, 2d ed.) 

Calavlus, the name of a distinguished family at 
Capua, the most celebrated member of which was 
Pacuvius Calavius, who induced his fellow -citizens 
to espouse the cause of Hannibal after the battle of 
Cannae, b. c. 2 1 6. 

Calbis (6 KdA§is), also Indus {fluingi or Tanas)^ 
a considerable river of Caria, which rises in M, 
Cadmus* sabove Cibyra, and after receivijig (ac- 
cording to Pliny) GO small rivers and 100 mountain 
torrents, falls into the sea W. of Caunus and op- 
posite to Rhodes. 

Calchas (KdAxar), son of Thestor of Mycenae 
or Megara, the wisest soothsayer among the Greeks 
at Troy, foretold the length of the Trojan war, e.x- 
plained the cause of the pestilence which raged in 
the Greek army, and advised the Greeks to build 
the wooden horse. An oracle had declared that 
(.'alchas should die if he met with a soothsayer 
superior to himself ; and this came to pass at Claros, 
near Colophon, for here Calchas met the soothsayer 
Mopsus, who predicted things which Calchas 
could not. Thereupon Calchas died of grief. After 
his death he had an oracle in Dannin. 

Caldus, C.'Caellus. 1. Rose from obscurity by 
his oratory, was tribune of the plehs B. c. 107, 
when he proposed a lex tabellaria, and consul 94. 
In the civil war between Sulla and the party of 
M.'irius, he fought on the side of the latter, 83. — 
2. Grandson of the preceding, was Cicero's quaes- 
tor in Cilicia, 50. 

Cale (Gpor/o), a port-town of the Callaeci in 
Hispania Tarraconensis at the mouth of the Durius. 
From Porto Cale the name of the country Portugal 
is supposed to have come. 

Caledonia. [Britannia.] 

Calentum, a town probably of the Calenses 
Enianici in Hisp.mia Baetica, celebrated for its 
manufacture of bricks so light as to swim upon 
water. 

Calenus, Q. Fiiflus, tribune of. the plebs, b. c. 
61, when he succeeded in saving P. Clodius from 
condemnation for his violation of the mysteries of 
the Bona Dea. In 39 he was ])raetor, and from 
this time appears as an active partizan of Caesar. 
In 51 he was legate of Caesar in Gaul, and served 
under Caesar in the civil war. In 49 he joined 
Caesar at Brundusiuni and accompanied him to 
Spain, and in 48 he was sent by Caesar from Epi- 
nis to bring' over the remainder of the troops from 
Italy, but most of his ships were taken by Bibulns. 
After the battle of Pharsalia (48) Calenus took 
many cities in Greece. In 47 he was made consul 
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by Caesar. After Caesar’s death (44) Calenus people had only one head, that he might cut it off 
joined M. Antony, and subsequently had the com- with a blow. His obscenity was as great as his 
mand of Antony’s legions in the N. of Italy. At cruelty. He carried on an incestuous intercourse 
the termination of the Perusinian war (41) Calenus with his own sisters, and no Homan woman was 
died, and Octavianus was thus enabled to obtain safe from his attjicks. His marriages were dis- 
possession of his army. • gracefully contracted and speedily dissolved ; and 

Gales or -ex {Kdkrjs or -17^: HalaUi\ a river the only woman who exercised a permanent in- 
of Bithynia, S.W. of Heraglea Pontica. (Thuc. llucnce over him was his last wife Caesonia. In 
iv. 76.) his madness he considered himself ^god; he even 

CSles (-is, usually PI. Cales-ium: Calenus: built a temple to himself .as Jupiter Lati.aris, and 
Calvi), chief town of the Caleni, an Ausonian appointed priests to attend to his worship. He 
people in Campania, on the Via Latina, said to sometimes officia,ted as his own priest, making his 
have been founded by Calais, son of Boreas, and horse Incitatus, which he afterwards raised to the 
tlierefore called Thn'kia by the poets. Cales was consulship, his colleague. His monstrous extra v.v 
taken and colonized by the Romans, B. c. 335. It gancies soon exhausted the coffers of the state, 
was celebrated for its excellent wine. One instance may show the senseless w.ay in which 

Caletes or -i, a people in Belgic (?aul near the he spent his money. He constructed a bridge of 
mouth of the Seine : their capit.al w.as JI^iobona. boats between Ihamc and Puteoli, a distance of 
Caletor (KaA'^rwp), son of Cly tins, slain at Troy about 3 miles, and .after covering it with earth he 
by the Tclamonian Ajax. built houses upon it. When it was finished, ho 

CalidittS. 1. Q., tribune of the plebs b. c. 99, g.ave a splendid banquet in the middle of the bridge, 
carried a law for the recall of Q. Mctcllus Nunii- and concluded the entertainment by throwing num- 
dicus from banishment. He was pmetor 79, and hers of the guests into the sea. To replenish the 
had the government of one of the Spains, and on treasury he exhausted Italy .and Home by his cx- 
his return Wiis accused by Q. Lollius, and con- tortions, and then marched into Gaul in 40, which 
denined. — -2. M., son of the preceding, distin- lie plundered in all directions. With his troops 
guished .as an onitor. In 57 he was prgator, and he .advanct d to the ocean, as if intending to cross 
supported the recal of Cicero from banishment, over into Britain ; he drew them up in bsittle array, 
In 51 he was an unsuccessful candidate for the and then g.ave them the signal — to collect shells, 
consulship, and on the breaking out of the civil w'hich he called the spoils of coiujuered Ocean, 
w.ar, 49, he joined Caesar, who pl.accd him over The Roman world at length grew tired of such a 
Gallia Togata, where he died in 48. ni.ad tyrant. Four months after his return to the 

Caligiila, Roman emperor, a..I). 37 — 41, son of city, on the 24 th of .January 41, he was murdered 
Germauicus and Agrippina, w’as bom a. d. 12, and by Cassius Chaerea, tribune of a praetorian cohort, 
was brought up among the legions in Germany. Cornelius Sabinus and others. His wife Caesonia 
His real name was Caius Caesar, and he w'.as al- and his daughter W(‘re likewise put to de.ath. 
w.ay8 called by his contemporaries : Cali^tla Calingae, a immereus people of India intra 
was a surname given him by tlie soldiers from his Gangeni, on the E. coast, below' the mouths of the 
wearing in his boyhood small caliyae, or soldiers’ G.anges, 

boots. Having escaped the fate of his mother .and Calinipaxa (Canotiga ? a little above 27° N. 
brother, he gained the favour of Tiberius, who raised lat.), a city on the G.anges, N. of its conlluoice 
him to offices of honour, and held out to him hopes witli the Jomanes {Jumna), said to have becai the 
of the succession. On the death of Tiberius (37), furthest point in India re.ached by' Selcucus Ni- 
which was either caused or .accelerated by Caligula, cator. 

the latter succeeded to the tjirone. He was saluted Callalci, Callaeci. [Gallaeci.] 

by the people wdth the greatest enthusiasm as the Callatis (KdAAarty, KdAaTis : KaAaTiai^iir: 

son of Germanicus. His first acts gave promise Kollat, Kolhti), a town of Moesia, on the Black 
of a just and beneficent reign. He p.ardoncd all Sea, originally a colony'^ of Miletus, and afterwards 
the persons who had appeared as witnesses or ac- of neracle.a. 

cusers against his family ; he released all the 8t.atc- CallIS,ru8 (KaWiapos), a town in Locris, men- 
prisoners of Tiberius ; he restored to the magistrates tioned by Homer. 

full pow'er of jurisdiction without .appe,al to his Calllas .and Hipponlcus (KaAAfos, 'linr6piKos), 
person, and promised the senate to govern according a noble Athenian family, celebrated for their wealtii. 
to the haws. Towards foreign princes he behaved They enjoyed the hereditary dignity of torch- 
with great generosity. lie restored AgrippeO, the bearer at the Eleusini.an mysteries, and claimed 
grandson of Herod, to his kingdom of .Judaea, .and descent from Triptolemus. 1. Hipponlcus I., ac- 
Antiochus IV. to his kingdom of Commagene. But quired V large fortune by fmudulently making uso 
.at the end of 8 months the conduct of Caligula became of the information he had received from bolon 
suddenly changed. After a serious illness, which respecting the introduction of Ids <r6nrdx0«i“, b- 
probably weakened hl.s mental powers, he appears 594. (Pint. Sol. 15.)— 5. Calliasl., son of Phae- 
as a sanginn.ary and licentious madman. He put nippus, an opponent of Pisistratus, and a conqueror 
to death TibeHus, the gnandson of his predecessor, at the Olympic and Pythian g.aines. — 3. Hippo- 
compelled his gr.andmothor Antonia and other nicijs II., surnamed Ammon, son of No. 2. — 4. 
members of his family to make aw.ay with them- Callias II., son of No. 3, fought .at the battle of 
selves, often caused persons of both sexes and of Marathon, 490. He was afterw-ards. ambassador from 
all ages to be tortured to de.ath for his amuseineut AthenstoArtaxerxe8,.andaccordingto some accounts 
while taking his me.als, and on one occasion, during negotiated a peace with Persia, 449, on terms most 
the exhibition of the games in the Circus^ he ordered humiliating to the latter. On his return to Athens, 
a great number of the spectators to be seized, .ind he was .accused of Laving taken bribes, .and wa® 
to be thrown before the wild beasts. Such was condemned to a fine of 50 talents. — 6. Hippont- 
his love of blood that he wished the Roman cuB III., son of 'No. 4, one of the Athenian geae- 
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rals in their incursion into the territory of Tanagra, { 
4‘26, also commanded at the battle of Delium, 
424, where he was killed. It was his divorced 
wife, and not his widow, whom Pericles married. 
His daughter Hipparete was married to Alcibiades, 
with a dowry of 10 talents : another daughter was 
married to Theodorus, and became the mother of 
Isocrates the orator. — 6. Gallias III., son of No. 
5, by the lady who married Pericles, dissipated 
all his ancestral wealth on sophists, flatterers, and 
Avomen. The scene of Xenophon’s Banquet^ and 
also that of Plato’s Protatjoras is laid at his house. 
He is said to have ultimately reduced himself to 
absolute beggary. In 400 he was engaged in the 
atteippt to crush Andocides. In 392 he com- 
manded the Athenian heavy-armed troops, when 
Iphicrates defeated the Spartans; and in 371 he 
was one of the envoys empowered to negotiate 
peace with Sparta. 

Calllas. 1. A wealthy Athenian, who, on con- 
dition of marrying Cimon’s sister, Elpinice, paid 
for him the fine of SO talents which had been im- 
posed on Miltiadcs. He appears to have been 
unconnected with the nobler family of Callias and 
Hipponicus. — 2. Tyrant of Chalcis in Euboea, 
and the rival of Plutarchus, tyrant of Krctria. He 
was defeated by the Athenians under Phocion, b. i*. 
3o0, and thercuixui betook himself to the Macedo- 
nian court; but as he could not obtain aid from 
Philip, lie formed an alliance with the Athenians, 
and by their means obtained the supremacy in the 
island. — 3. A poet of the old comedy, flourished 
B. c. 412 ; the names of 6 of his comedies are pre- 
served.— 4. Of Syracuse, a Greek historian, was 
a contemporary of Agathocles, and wrote a history 
of Sicily in 22 books, embracing the reign of Aga- 
thocles, B. c. 317— 239. 

Callicrates (KaWiKpdrrjs). 1. An Abhaean, 
exerted all his influence in favour of the Ro- 
mans. On the conquest of Macedonia by the 
Romans, b. c. 16*8, Callicrates pointed out JOOO 
Achaeans, as having favoured the cause of Perseus, 
Avho were taken to Home ; and among them Avas 
the historian Polybius. Callicrates died at Rhodes, 

1 49. — 3. One of the architects of the Parthenon 
on the Acropolis of Athens.— 4. A Lacedaemonian 
sculj)tor, made ants and other animals out of ivory, 
so small that one could not distinguish the different 
limbs. 

CallicrS>tIda.S (KaAAtKpar/Sas), a Spartan, suc- 
ceeded Lysander as admiral of the Racedaeinonian 
fleet, B. c. 406, took Mcthymna, and shut up Coiion 
in Mytilene : but the Athenians sent out a fleet of 
1 50 sail, and defeated Callicratidas off the Arginusae. 
Callicratidas fell in the battle. Callicratidas was a 
plain, blunt Spartan of tlie old school. Witness 
his answer, when asked what sort of men the loni- 
ans were : “ Bad freemen, but excellent slaves.’' 

CaUidrdmus or -um (KaWidponos), part of the 
range of Mt. Oeta, near Thermopylae. 

Callifae (Callifanus : Calrisi)^ a town in Sam- 
nium, perhaps in the territory of Allifae. 

Callim&chus (KoXAl/uaxor). 1. The Athenian 
pelemarch, commanded the right wing at Mara- 
thon, where he Avas slain, after beliaving with 
much gallantry, b. c. 4l)0. This is the last re- 
corded instance of the polemarch perfomting the 
military duties which his name implies. —2. A 
celebrated Alexandrine gr^immarian and pdet, was 
a native of Cyrene in Africa, aiid a descendant of 
the Battiadae, whence he is sometimes called Bat- 
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Hades. He lived at Alexandria in the reigns of 
Ptolemy Philadelphiis and Euergetes, and was 
chief librarian of the famous library of Alexandria, 
from abontB. c. 260 until his death about 240. 
He founded a celebrated grammatical school at 
Alexandria, and among his pupils were Eratos- 
thenes, Aristophanes of Byzantium, and Apollonius 
Rhodius. We have no other particulars of the 
life of Callimachus except his enmity Avith his 
former pupil Apollonius Rhodius, Avhicli is related 
elsewhere. [Apollonius, No. 6.] He is said to 
have Avritten 800 works, in prose and in verse, on 
an infinite variety of subjects, but of these we 
possess only some of his poems, Avlnch are charac- 
terized rather by labour and learning than by real 
poetical genius. Hence Ovid {Am. i. 15. 14) says 
of Calliin^cnus, Quumvis inpenio non valet, arte 
valet. The extant works of Callimachus are 6 
Hymns in hexameter A-^erse, 5 in the Ionic dialect, 
and 1, on the hath of Pallas, in the Doric dialect, 
and 72 Epigrams, Avhich belong to the best speci- 
mens of this kind of poetry, and were incorporated 
in the Greek Anthology at an early time. We 
have only a few fragments of his elegies, which 
enjoyed great celebrity, and Avere imitated by the 
Roman poets, the most celebrated of whose imita- 
tions iff’ the Dc Coma Berenices of Catullus. Of 
the lost poems of Callimachus the most important 
were, AXria, Causes, an epic poem in 4 books, on the 
causes of the various mythical stories, &c., and an 
epic poem entitled Hecale, the name of an aged 
Avoman Avho received Theseus hospitably, when he 
Aveiit out to fight against the Marathonian bull. 
— Editions. By Spanheim,T]ltraj. 1697, re-edited 
by Ernesli, Lugd. Batav. 1761 ; by Blomfield, 
Lond. 1815 ; by Volzer, Lips. 1817. --3. An 
architect and statuary, of uncertoin country, Avho is 
said to have invented the Corinthian column, and 
Avho must have liA’ed before b. c. 396. He Avas so 
anxious to give his works the last touch of perfec- 
tion that he lost the grand and sublime ; Avhence 
Dionysius compares him to the orator Lysias. Cal- 
limachus was neA'or satisfied Avith himself, and 
therefore received the epithet which 

Pliny interprets as calumniator sui. 

Calllmedon {KaWlpe^wv), one. of the orators at 
Athens in the Macedonian interest, and a friend 
of Phocion, was condemned to death by the Athe- 
nians in his absence, B. c. 317. 

Callinlcus Seleucus. [Seleucus.] 

CallinuB (KaAATvos), of Ephesus, the earliest 
Greek elegiac poet, probably flourished about b. c. 
700. Only one of his elegies is extant, consisting 
of 21 lines, in Avhich he exhorts his countrymen to 
courage and perseverance against their enemies. 
Printed in Bergk’s Poetae Lyrici Graeci, p. 303. 
CalllSpg. [Musak.] 

CalllSpe {Ka\\i6ir7i), a considerable city in the 
W. of Parthiii, founded, or else enlarged, by 
Seleucus Nicator. 

Calliphon (KoAAn^wv), a Greek philosopher, 
and probably a disciple of Epicunis, is condemned 
by Cicero as making the chief good of man to con- 
sist in an union of virtue {honcstas) and bodily 
pleasure (liSotrfi, voluptas). 

CallipSlis (KoAAtTToAii : Ka\\iV 0 \lTrjs). 1 . 
{Gallipoli), a Greek town on the Tarentinc gulf in 
Calabriiu — 2. A town on the E. coast of Sicily 
not far from Aetna. — 3. {Gallipoli), a town in 
the Thracian Chersonese opposite Lampsacus. ■— 4. 
A toAvn in AetoJia. See Callium, 
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Callippldes (Ka\\iinrlBTjs\ of Athens, a cele- 
brated tragic actor, a contemporary of Alcibiades 
and Agesilaiis. 

Callippus (KdAAtiriroy). 1. An Athenian, ac- 
companied Dion to Syracuse, where he murdered 
the latter b. c. .353. Callippus now usurped the 
government of Syracuse, but was expelled the city 
at the end of 13 months, and after wandering 
about Sicily with his mercenaries was at length 
put to death by his own friends. — 2. An astrono- 
mer of Cyzicus, came to Athens, where he assisted 
Aristotle in rectifying and completing the disco- 
veries of Eudoxus. Callippus invented the period 
or cycle of 76 years, called after him the Cullippic^ 
which commenced B. o. 330. 

Callirrho 0 (KaA.At/J^<i» 7 ). 1. Daugh^rof Oceanus, 
wife of Chrysaor, and mother of (Jetiyones and 
Echidna. — 2. Daughter of Achelous and wife of 
Alcmaeon, induced her husband to procure her the 
peplus and necklace of Harmonia, by which she 
caused his death. [Alcmakon.] — 3. Daughter 
of Scamander, wife of Tros, and mother of Ilus 
and Ganymedes. 

Callirrhoe afterwards called En- 

neacrUiius {'EuvedKpovvos) or the “ Nine Springs," 
because its water was distributed by 9 pines, was 
the most celebrated well in Athens, antt*8till re- 
tains its ancient name Callirrhoe. It was situated 
in the S. E, extremity of the city between the 
Olympieum and the Ilissus. 

CallistliSnes (KaAAnrd€VTis), of Olynthiis, a 
relation {tnd a pupil of Aristotle, accompanied 
Alexander the Great to Asia. In his intercourse 
with Alexander ho was arrogant and bold, and 
took every opportunity of exhibiting his independ- 
ence. He expressed his indignation at Alexander’s 
adoption of Oriental customs, and especially at the 
requirement of the ceremony of adoration. He 
thus rendered himself so obnoxious to the king, 
that he was accused of being privy to the plot of 
Hermolaus to assassinate Alexander ; and after 
being kept in chains for 7 months, was either put 
to death or died of disease. Callisthenes wrote an 
account of Alex.inder’s expedition ; a history of 
Greece, in 1 0 books, from tlie peace of Antalcidas 
to the seizure of the Delphic temple by Philome- 
lus (b. c. 367 — 357) ; and other works, all of 
which have perished. 

Callisto (KaAAjo-Tw), an Arcadian nymph, hence 
called Nonacri7ia virgo (Ov. Met.W. 409) from No- 
nacris, a mountain in Arcadia, was daughter either 
of Lycaon or of Nycteus or of Ccteiis, and a compa- 
nion of Artemis in the chase. She w’as beloved by 
Zeus, who metamorphosed her into a she-bear that 
Hera might not become acquainted with the 
amour. But 'Hera learnt the truth, and caused 
Artemis to slay Callisto during the chase. Zeus 
placed Callisto among the stars under the name of 
Arc/os, or the Bear. ArtCA.s was her son by Zeus. 
According to Ovid Jupiter (Zeus) overcame the 
virtue of Callisto by assuming the form of Arte- 
mis ; Juno (Ilera) then metamorphosed Callisto 
into a bear ; and when Areas during the chase 
was on the point of killing his mother Jupiter 
placed both among the stars. [Arctos.] — Ac- 
cording to a modem scholar Callisto is merely ano- 
ther form of Calliste, a surname of Artemis, and she 
is therefore the same as this goddess. The she- 
bear w-as th^ symbol of the Arcadian Artemis. 

CalUsMtla (KaAAurrpar/a), a town in Papilla- 
gonia, on the coast of the Euxine. • 
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Gallistr&tiis (KaAAla-Tparos). 1. An Athenian 
omtor, son of Callicrates of Aphidna. His oratory 
was gilpatly admired by Demosthenes, and his 
speech on the affair of Oropus, b. c. 366, is said to 
have excited the emulation of Demosthenes, and 
to have caused the latter to devote himself to ora- 
tory. After taking an active part in public affairs, 
generally in favour of Spjirta, Callistratus was 
condemned to death by the Athenians in 361, 
and went into banishment to Methone in Mace- 
donia. He ultimately returned to Athens, and 
was put to death. During his exile he is said to 
have founded the city of Datum, afterwards Phi- 
lippi.— 2. A Greek grammarian, and a disciple of 
Aristophanes of Byzantium. —3. A Roman jurist, 
frequently cited in the Digest, wrote at least as 
late as the reign (a. d. 198 — 211) of Severus .and 
Antoninus (». e. Septimius Severus and Caracalla). 

Callistus, C. JtLlIns. a freedman of CaliguLa, 
possessed great influence in the reigns of Caligula 
and Claudius, and is the person to whom the 
physician Scriboniiis Largiis dedicates his work. 

Calllum (KdAAtoi/ : KaAAieus), called Callipolis 
by Livy (xxxvi. 30), a town in Aetolia in the 
valley of the Sperchens, S.W. of Hypata. 

CsdlixSnus (KaAAi'^eroy), the leader in the pro- 
Secution of the Athenian generals who had con- 
quered at Arginnsae, b. c. 406. Not long after 
the execution of the generals, the Atheni.ins re- 
pented of their unjust sentence, and decreed the 
institution of criminal accusations against Callixe- 
nils, but he escaped from Athens. On the restora- 
tion of democracy, 403, Callixenus took advantage 
of the general amnesty, and returned to Athens, but 
no m.m would give him either water or light for his 
fire, and he perished miserably of hunger. 

Callon (KdAAwv). 1. An .artist of Aegina, 
flourished b.c. 516. — 2. An artist of Elis, lived 
before b. c. 436. 

Calor. 1. A river in Samnium, flows past Be- 
neventum and falls into the Vulturnus. — 2. (CV 
/ore)f a river in Liic.ania, falls into the Silanis. 

Calpe (KdATrr; : Cibralter).^ a mountain in the S. 
of Sp.ain on the Straits between the Atlantic .and 
Mediterranean. This and M. Abyla opposite to it 
on the African coast, wore called the Columns of 
Hercules. [Abyla.] 

Calpe {KdAurj: Kirpeh\ a river, promontory, 
and town on the coast of Bithyiiia, between the 
rivers Psilis and Sangarius. 

Calpumla, d.aughter of L. Calpumiiis Piso, 
consul B. c. 58, and last wife of the dictator Caesar, 
to whom she was married in 59. The reports re- 
specting the conspiracy against Caesar’s life filled 
Calpurnia with the liveliest apprehensions ; she in 
vain entreated her husband not to leave home on 
the Ides of M.arch, 44. 

Calpurnia Gens, plebeian, pretended to be de- 
scended from Calpus, a son of Numa. It was 
divided into the families of Bbstia, Bibulus, 
Flamma, and Pi.so. 

• T. Calpumlus Siciilus, the author of 11 Ec- 
logues in Latin verse, which are close imitations 
of Virgil, perhaps lived about a. d. 290. — 
lions. In the Poeiae Laiini Minores of Wernsdorff ; 
and by Gboeser, Gotting. 1042. 

Calva, a sui-name of Venus at Rome, probably 
in honour of the Roman women, who are said, 
during the war with the Gauls, to have cut off 
their hair for the, purpose of making bow-strings. 

Calvontlus, an Insubrian Gaul, of the town of 
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Placentia, whose daughter married L. Piso, the | 
father of L. Piso Caesoninus, consul b. c. 58. In 
his speech against the latter, Cicero upbraids him ^ 
with the low origin of his mother, and calls him | 
Caesoninus Semij^entinus Calventius, ' 

CalYinus, Bomltlus. 1. Cn., curule aedile, 
B. c. 20D, consul 283, and dictator and censor 280. 
Ill his consulship he, together with his colleague 
Dolabella, defeated the Gauls and Etruscans, and 
hence received the surname — 2. Cll., 

tribune of tlje plebs, 59, when he supported Bibu- 
lus against Caesar, praetor 58, and consul 53, 
through the influcncu of Pompey. In the civil 
war he joined Caesar. In 49 he fought under 
Curio in Africa ; and in 48 he fought under Caesar 
in Greece, and commanded the centre of Caesar's 
army at the battle of Pharsalia. In 47 he had the 
command of Asia, and in 4G he fought in Africa 
against the Pompeian party. After Caesar's death 
(44) he fought under Octavian and Antony against 
the republicans. In 40 he was consul a 2nd time, 
and in 39 went as proconsul to Spain, where he 
defeated the revolted Cerretani. 

CalvInuB, L. Sextlus, consul b.c. 124, defc<ated 
the Salluvii and other people in Transalpine Gaul, 
and in 123 founded the colony of Aquae Sextiae 
(Aix), 

Calvinus, T. Veturlus, twice consul, n. c. 334 
and 321. In his second consulship he and his 
colleague Sp. Postumiua Albiuus were defeated by 
the Sabines at Caudium. For details sec Albi- 
Nus, No. 3. 

Calvifllus SablniLS. [Sabinus.] 

Calvus, Licinlus. [Licinius.] 

CSlycadnuB (KaAd/caSvoy). 1. (Ghi^ Sooyoo), 
a considerable river of Cilicia Tracheia, navigable 
AS far up as Seleucia.— -2. The promontory of this 
name, mentioned by Polybius (xxii, 20) and Livy 
(xxxviii. 38), appears to be the same as Ankmu- 
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Calydnae (KaKv5i/ai y^a-oi). 1. Two small 
islands off the coast of Troas, between Tenedos 
and the Prom. Lectum. — 2. A group of islands 
off the coast of Caria, N.W. of Cos, belonging to 
the Sporades. The largest of them was called 
Calydiia, and afterwards Calymna (now Kalivmo). 

Calydon (KaAi/Sctw : KaAv5ciivios), an ancient 
town of Aetolia on the fivenus in the land of the 
Curetos, Kiid to have been founded by Aetolus or 
his son Calydon. The surrounding country pro- 
duced wine, oil, and corn ; and in the mountains 
in the ncigliboiirhood took place the celebrated 
hunt of the Calydonian boar. The inhabitants 
^vere removed by Augustus to Nicopolis. 
Calymna. [Calydnae.] 

Calynda (Ko^uvSa : KaXuvSeus), a city of Caria, 
E. of Caumis, and 6l) stadia (6 geog. miles) from 
the sea. The Calyndians foniied a part of the 
fleet of Xerxes, under their king Damasithyinus : 
afterwards they were subject to the Caunians ; and 
both cities were added by the Romans to the ter- 
ritory of Rhodes. 

^ Calypso (KaAin|/«), daughter of Ocoanus and 
1'othys, or of Nereus, or, according to Homer, ff 
Atlas, was a nymph inhabiting the island of Ogygia, 
on which Ulysses was shipwrecked. Calypso loved 
the unfortunate hero, and promised him immor- 
tality if he would remain with her. Ulysses re- 
fused, and after she hiid detained him 7 years, the 
gods compelled her to allow him to continue his 
journey homewards. 
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Camalodilnum (Colchester), tfie capital of^ho 
Trinobantes, in Britain, and the first Roman co- 
lony in the island, founded by the emperor Clau- 
dius, A. D. 43. 

Gamanna (Kafidpiva : Kajuapivaios : Camerina), 
a town on the S. coast of Sicily, at the mouth of 
the Hipparis, founded by Syracuse, b. c. 599. It 
wris several times destroyed by Syracuse ; and in 
the Ist Punic war it was taken by the Homans, 
and most of the inhabitants sold as slaves. Scarcely 
any vestiges of the ancient town remain. In the 
neighbourhood was a marsli, which the inhabitants 
drained contrary to the command of an oracle, and 
thus opened a way to their enemies to take the 
town : hence arose the proverb pA] Kivu Kapaplvav, 
ne moveas Camarinum. 

CambuDjL ‘‘Routes, the mountains which sepa- 
rate Alacedonia and Thessaly. 

Cambysene (KafMSva-rjvii), a district of Armenia 
Major, on the borders of Iberia and Colchis. 

Cambyses (KafiSvffTjs). 1. Father of Cyrus 
the (Ireat. — 2. Second king of Persia, succeeded 
his father Cyrus, and reigned b. c. 529 — 622. In 
525 lie conquered Egypt ; but an army which he 
sent against the Ammonians perished in the sands, 
and the forces, which ho led in person .against the 
Aethioph’sis S. of Egypt, were compelled by failure 
of provisions to return. On his return to Memphis 
he treated the Egyptians with great cruelty ; he 
insulted their religion, and slew their god Apis 
with his own hands. lie also aetbd tyrannically 
towards his own family and the Persians in ge- 
neral. He caused his own brother Smerdis to be 
murdered ; but a AIngian jiersonated the dece.a8ed 
prince, and set up a claim to the throne. [Smer- 
Dis.J Cambyses forthwith set out from Egypt 
against this pretender, but died in Syria, at a place 
named Ecbataiia, of an accidental wound in the 
thigh, 522. 

Cambyses (Kap^oirr/s). 1. (/om), a river of 
Iberia and Albania, which, after uniting with the 
Alazon (Alusan), falls into the Cyrus. — 2. A 
small river of Aledia, falling into the Caspian be- 
tween the Araxes and the Amardus. 

Camenae (not Camoc/tae), also called Ca^menae, 
Carmcniw. The name is connected with carmen, a 
“ prophecy.” The Camenae accordingly wore pro- 
phetic nymphs, and they belonged to the religion of 
ancient It.aly,.aithougli later traditions represent their 
worship as introduced into Ihily from Arcadia, .and 
some accounts identify them with the Aluscs, The 
most importimt of these goddesses w.os Carmenta 
or Carmentis, who had a temple at the foot of the* 
Capitoline hill, and aluirs near the porta C.arnicn- 
talis. Respecting her festival see Did. of Ant. 
art. Carnientalia. The traditions which assigned 
a Greek origin to her worship, state that her ori- 
ginal name was Nicostrate, and that she was the 
mothir of EvaNder by Hermes, with whom she 
fled to Italy. 

Camerla (Camerinns), an ancient town of La- 
tiunif conquered by Tarquinius Priscus. 

Camerinum or Camarinum, more anciently 
Gamers (Camertes : Camcrino), a town in Umbria 
on the borders of Picenum, an ally of the Romans 
against the Etruscans, n. u. 308, and also an ally 
of the Roni.ans in the 2nd Punic war, subsequently 
a Roman colony. 

CSmerlnus, the name of a patrician family of 
the Sulpicia gens, the members of which frequently 
held the consulship in the early times of the republic 
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(B.T;. 500, 490, 461, 393, 345). After b. c. 345 
the Camerini disappeai* from history for 400 years, 
but they arc mentioned again as one of the noblest 
Roman families in the early times of the empire. 

Gamerinas, a Roman poet, contemporary with 
Ovid, wrote a poem on the capture of Troy by 
Hercules. 

CamlcuB (Kajutredr : Ka/ilf«o$), an ancient town 
of the Sicani on the S. coast of Sicily on a river of 
the same name, occupied the site of the citadel of 
Agrkjentum. 

C&milla, daughter of king Metabus of the'Vol- 
scian town of Privernum, was one of the swift- 
footed servants of Diana, accustomed to the chase 
and to war. She assisted Turnbs against Aeneas, 
and after slaying numbers of the Trojans was at 
length killed by Aruns. 

Camillus, Furlus. 1. M., one of the groat he- 
roes of the Roman republic. He was censor b. c. 
403, in w'hich year Livy erroneously places his 
first consular tribunate. He was consular tribune 
for the first time in 401, and for the second time 
in 398. In 396 he was dictator, when he gained 
a glorious victory over the Faliscans and Fidenates, 
to#k Veil, and entered Home in triumph, riding in 
a chariot drawn by white horses. In 394 be was 
consular tribune for the third time, and re^Kiced the 
Faliscans. The story of the schoolmaster who at- 
tempted to betray the town of Falcrii to Camillus, 
belongs to this campaign. In 391, Camillus was 
accused of having made an unfair distribution of 
the booty of Veii, and went voluntarily into exile 
at Ardea. Next year f390) the (Jauls took Rome, 
and laid siege to Ardea^ The Romans in tlie Ca- 
pitol recalled Camillus, and appointed him dictator 
ill his absence. Camillus hastily collected an 
army, attacked the Oauls, and defeated them com- 
pletely. [Rrennus.] His fellow-citizens saluted 
him* as the Second Romulus. In 389 Camillus was 
dictator a third time, and di^feated the Volscians, 
Aequians, and other nations. In 386 he w'as 
consular tribune for the fourth, in 384 for the fifth, 
and in 381 for the sixth time. In 368 he was 
appointed dictator a fourth time to resi.st the roga- 
tions of C. Licinius Stolo. Next year, 367, he 
was dictator a fifth time, and though 80 years of 
age, he completely defeated the Gauls. He died 
of the pestilence, 365. Camillus was the great 
general of his age, and the resolute champion of 
the patrician order. His history has received 
much legendary and traditional fable, and requires 
a careful critical sifting. — 2. Sp., .son of No. J., 
first praetor 367.-3. L., also son of No. 1, was 
dictator 350 in order to hold the comitia, and 
consul 349, when he defeated the Gauls. — 4. L., 
son- of No. 2, consul 338, w'hen he took Tibiir, and 
in conjunction with his colleague Maeiiius com- 
pleted the subjugation of Latium. In 325 he was 
consul a second time. — 6 . M., proconsul of Africa 
in the reign of Tiberias, defeated the Numidian 
Taefarinas, a. d. 1 7. — 6. M., suniamcd Scriboni- 
ANUS, consul A. D. 32, under Tiberius. At the 
beginning of th? reign of Claudius he was legate 
of Dalmatia, where he revolted, but was conquered, 
42, sent into exile, and died 53. 

Camlrus (Kd/xeipo^ : a Dorian town 

on the W. coast of the island of Rhodes, said to 
have been founded by Camirus, son of Cercaphiis 
and Cydippe, and the principal town in the island 
before the foundation of Rhodes. It was the 
birth-place of the poet Pisander. 
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Camlsa (Kagura), a fortress in Cappadocia, 23 
Roman miles E. of Sebaste. 

Camoenae. [Camenae.] 

Camp&nla (Campanus: 7"erra di Lavoro)^ a 
district of Ikily, the name of which is probably 
derived from campus “ a plain,” was bounded on 
the N.W. by Latium, N. and E. by Samniuin, 
S. E. by Lucanip, and S. and S. W. by the Tyr- 
rhenian sea. It was separated from Latium by 
the river Liris, and from Liicania at a later time 
by the river Silarus, though in the time of Au- 
gustus it did not extend further S. than the pro- 
montory of Minerva. In still earlier times the 
Ager Campanus included only the country round 
Capua. The country along the coast from the 
Liris to the Promontory of Minerva is a plain 
inclosed by the Apennines which sweeps round it 
in the form of a semicircle. Campania is a vol- 
canic country, to which circumstance it was mainly 
indebted for its extraordinary fertility, for wliich 
it was celebrated in antiquity above all other 
lands. It produced corn, wine, oil, and every 
kind of fiiiit in the greatest abundance, and in 
many parts crops could be gathered 3 times in the 
year. The fertility of tlie soil, tlie beauty of the 
scenery, and the softness of the climate, tlie heat 
()f wliich was tempered by tlie delicious breezes of 
the sea, procured for Campania the (‘pithet /wV/j, 
a name which it justly deserved. It was the fa- 
vourite retreat in summer of the Rom.an nohh's, 
whose villas studded a considcniblo part of its 
coast, especially in the ncigliboiirhood of Haiak. 
'J’he principal river was the Vultvrsus : the 
minor rivers were the Liris, Savo, Ci.ami’S, 
SEflETiii;% Saknits, and Silarus. The chief 
lakes were Lucrinu.s, Achkritsia, Avernus, 
and liiTERNA, most of them craters of extinct 
volcanos. — The earliest inhabitants of the country 
were the Ausones and Osci or Opici. They 
were subsequently conquered by tlio Etniscans, 
who became the masters of almost all the country. 
In the time of the Romans we find 3 distinct 
people, besides the Greek population of Cumae: 

1. The Campani^ properly so called, a mixed race, 
consisting of Etruscans and the original iiihabitantvS 
of the country, dwelling along the coast from Si- 
iiuchsa to Pacstum. Tl^^y were the ruling race ; 
their history is given under Capua, their cliii'f city, 

2. SiDiciNi, an Ausoniaii people, in the N.AV. of 
the country on the borders of Samniuni. 3. Pi- 
CENTiNJ in the S. E. of the country. 

Campe (Kdpirrj), a monster which guarded tlie 
Cyclops in Tartarus, was killed by Zeus when he 
wanted the assistance of the Cyclops against the 
Titans. 

Campi Lapidei (iretiov KiOMts ; la CVon/), 
“ Plain of Stones” in the S. of Gaul, E. of tlie 
Rhone, near the Mediterranean, and on the road 
from Arles to Marseilles. These stones were pro- 
bably deposited by the Rhone and the Druimtia 
{Durance), when their course was different from 
what it is at present. This singular plain was 
known even to Aeschylus, who says that Zeus 
rfcined down these stones from heaven to assist 
Hercules in his flight with the Ligurians, after the 
hero had shot away all his arrowy. A sweet 
herbage grows underneath and between the stone'^% 
and consequently in ancient as well as in modern 
times, flocks of sheep were pastured on this plain- 

Campi Macxi (Mawpol Kd^airoi), the “ Lon? 
Plains,” a tract of country between Parirta and 
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Modena, celebrated for the wool of its sheep. 
There appears to have been a place of the same 
name, where annual meetings of the neighbouring 
people were held even in the time of Strabo. 

Campi Baudli, a plain in the N. of Italy near 
Vercella, where Marius and Catulus defeated the 
Cimbri, b. c. lOl. 

Campus Martius, the “ Plain of Mars," fre- 
quently called the Campus simply, was, in its 
widest signification, the open plain td Rome out- 
side the city-walls, lying between the Tiber and 
the hills Capitolinus, Quirinal, and Pincius ; but 
it was more usually used to signify the N. W. 
portion of the plain lying in the bend of the Tiber, 
which nearly surrounded it on sides. The S. 
portion of the plain in the neighbourhood of the 
Circus Fluminius was called Circus Flaminius or 
Campus Flaminius nr Prata Flamiuia. .The 
Campus Martius is said to h;ive belonged originally 
to the Tarquins, and to have become the property 
of tlie state, and to have, been consecrated to Mars 
upon tile expulsion of the kings. Here the Homan 
Youths were accustomed to perform their gymnas- 
tic and warlike exercises, and here the comitia of 
the centuries were held. At a later time it was 
surrounded hy porticoes, temples, and other puldic 
buildings. It was included within the city wall., 
by Aurelian. — Some modern writers make divi- 
sions of the Campus Martius, and suppose that 
there was a portion of the plain lying between the 
Campus Martius proper and the Circus Flaminius, 
called Campus Tiberinus or Campus Minor, but 
this supposition does not rest on siithcient evidence. 
The Campus Minor mentioned by Catullus (Iv. 3) 
probably refers to anotlier Campus alt(»gether. 
Respecting the other Campi see Roma. 

Canae (Kdvai), a sea-port of Acolis, in Asia 
Minor, opposite to Lesbos. 

CS.nane (Kat'anv), daughter of Aeolus and Ena- 
rcto, had several children by Poseidon. She en- 
tertained an unnatural love for her brother Maca- 
reus, and on this account was killed by lier own 
father ; but according to others, she put an end to 
her life. 

C&uaclLUS (KaVaxos). !• A Sicy«)nian artist, 
llouvislied B. c. .540 — .500, and executed, among 
other works, a colossal statue of Apollo Hdlqsius 
at ^[ilctus, which was carried to EchaUna hy 
Xerxes, 47.9. — 2. A Sicyonian artist, probably 
grandson of the formin', from whom he is not dis- 
tinguished hy the ancients. He and I’atroclos c.asi 
the statues of *2 Spartans, who had fought in the 
battle of Aegospotamos, B. c. 405. 

Canastrum or Canastraeum (Kdyaarrpoi', Ka- 

yatTTpaiay, sc. CLKpuirrjpiop, ij KapaarTpairi dKpr} : C. 
Paillnri)^ the S. E. extremity of the peninsula Pal- 
lene in Alacedouia. 

Candace (Kai/Sdxr?), a queen of the Acthiopians 
of Meroe, invaded Egypt b. c. 22, but was driven 
back and defeated by Petronius, the Roman go- 
vernor of Egypt. Her name seems to have been 
common to all the queens of Aothiopia. 

Caudaules (Kai/SauArjs), also called Myrsilus, 
last Heraclid king of Lydia. His wife compelled 
jjyges to put her husband to death, because he 
had exhibited to Gyges her un\eiled charms. 
Gyges then married the queen and mounted the 
tl>rone, b. c. 71(1. 

Candavla, Candavli Montes, the mountains 
separating Illyricum from Macedonia, across which 
the Via Egnatia ran. 
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Candldum Pr. (lias-el-JbmJ, Cap Bianco), 
N.W. of Hippo Zaritus on the N. coast of Zeugi- 
tana, in Africa, forms. the W. headland of the 
Sinus Ilipponensis. 

Canicula. [Cani.s.] 

Canldla, whose real name was Gratidin, was a 
Neapolitan courtezan beloved by Horace ; but when 
she deserted him, he revenged himself by holding 
her up to contempt as an old sorcercbs. iEvod. 5, 
17, Sat. i. b.) 

Canmitts Gallus. [Gallu.s.] 

Cafainins Rebilus. [Rkbiul's.] 

Canis (Kiiwv), the constellation of the Cmit 
Dog. The most important star in this constella- 
tion was specially named Cunis or Canicula^ and 
also Sirius. About B. c. 400 the heliacal- rising of 
Sirius at A/-/iicns, corresponding witli the entrance 
of the sun into the sign Loo, marked the hottest 
season of the sea, and this observation being taken 
on trust by, the Romans, without considering 
whether it suited their age and country, the Dies 
Caniculures became proverbial among tbein, as the 
Dog Dugs are among ourselves. — The constella- 
tion of the Little Dog was called Procyon (npoKteu;/), 
literally translated Ante canrm, AnUcanis. becau.se 
in Greece this constellation rises heliacall}'^ before 
the Grt.ii Dog. When Boiites was regarded as 
Icarius [Arctos], Procyon became Macra, the 
dog of Icarius. 

Cannae (('nnnen sis ; Cunnc),a village in Apu- 
lia, N. E. of Cauusiimi, situated ill an extensive 
plain K. of the Aulidus aud N. of the small river 
Vergellus, memorable for the defeat of the Romans 
by Hannibal, b. c. 21(). 

Canninefates. [ B a ta vi. ] 

Canobus or Canopus (Kdr/co^or or Kdt'wTros), 
according to Gri'cian story, the helmsman of Me- 
nelaiis, who on liis return from 'J'roy died in Egypt, 
.'uui was buried on the site of the town of Cano- 
bus, wdiich derived its name from liiin. 

C§.nobus or Canopus (KdpaiSoy, Kuputtos : Kapu~ 
6ir7}s: Ru. ^lV. oi Abuuhir);^ an important city on 
the coast of Low'cr Egypt, near the W.-most 
mouth of the Nile, wdiich was hence called the 
Cauo])ic Mouth (t{) Kavw§iKov cr6p.a). It wms 
120 stadia (12 geog. miles) E. of Alexandria, and 
was (at least at one lime) the capital of the Nomos 
Menelaites. It had a great temple of Serapis, and 
a considerable commerce ; and its inhabitants were 
proverbial for their luxury (KapcoSia-p.o'i). After 
the establishment of Christianity, the city rapidly 
declined, 

Cantabrl, a pibple in the N. of Sp-aiii. The 
Romans originally gave this name to all the people 
on the N. coast of tspain ; but wdien they bec.amo 
better acquainted with the country, the name was 
restricted to the people bounded on the E. by the 
Astures and on the W. by the A u trigones. The 
Cantaliri were a fierce and w'arliko people, ami 
were only subdued by Augustus after a struggle 
of several years (n. c. 2.5 — 19). 

Canth&rus {Kdpdapos), a statuary and embosser 
of SSicyon, flourished about B. c. 2fid. 

CanthUB (KdrtJos), an Ai'gonant, son of Cane- 
tlius or of Abas of Euboea, Wtis slain in Libya by 
Ci’pbalion or Caphaurus. 

Cantium (Cautii : Kenf)y a district of Britain, 
nearly the same as the modern Kent, but included 
Londinium. 

CanulHus, C., tribune of the plebs, b. c. 445, 
proposed the law, establishing connubium, or the 
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right of intermarriage, between the patricians and 
plebs. He also proposed tliat the people should 
have the right of choosing 4he consuls from either 
the patricians or the plebs ; but this proposal was 
not carried, and it was resolved instead, that mili- 
tary tribunes, with consular power, should be 
elected from either order in place of the consuls. 

Canilslam (Canusiitus: Canosa)^ a town in 
Apulia, on the Auhdus, and on the high road from 
Rome to Brundusiura, founded, according to tra- 
dition, by Diomede, whence the surrounding coun- 
try was called Campus Diomedis. It was at all 
events a Greek colony, and both Greek and Oscian 
‘ were spoken there in the time of Homce. (Canu- 
sini more hilinguis^ Hor. Sat. i. 10. 30.) Canusium 
was a town of considerable importance, but suffered 
greatly, like most of the other town^^'iijH the S. of 
Italy, during the 2nd Punic war. Here the re- 
mains of the Roman army took refuge after their 
defeat at Cannae, B.c. 216. It was sclebrated for 
its mules and its Avoolleii manufactures, but it had 
a deficient supply of water. (Hor. Sat, i. 5. 91.) 
There are still ruins of the ancient town near 
Canosa. 

Cantltlus, or Cannutlus. . 1. P., a distinguished 
orator, frequently mentioned in Cicero’s oration for 
Cluentius. — -2. Ti., tribune of the plebsfii. c. 44, 
a violent opponent of Antony, and, after the esta- 
blishment of the triumvirate, of Octavian also. He 
was taken prisoner at the capture of Perusia, and 
was put to death by Octavian, 40. 

Cap&neus (Kairavtvs)^ son of Hipponous and 
Astynome or Laodice, and father of Sthenelus, 
was one of the 7 heroes who marched from Argos 
against Thebes, lie Avas struck by Zeus with 
lightning, as he AV’as scaling the Avails of Thebes, 
because he hsid dared to defy the god. While his 
body was burning, his wife Evadne leaped into the 
flames and destroyed herself. 

Capella, the star. [C^pua.] 

Capella, Martianus Mineus Felix, a native of 
Carthage, probably flourished towards the close of 
the fifth century of our aera. He is the author of a 
Avork in 9 books, composed in a medley of prose 
and various kinds of verse, after the fashion of the 
Satyra Menippea of Varro. It is a sort of ency- 
clopaedia, and was much esteemed in the middle 
ages. The first two books, wh'ch are an introduc- 
tion to the rest, consist of an allegory, entitled the 
Nuptials of Philology and Mercury, Avhile in the 
remaining 7 are expounded the principles of the 7 
liberal arts, Gnunmar, Dialectic, Rhetoric, Geo- 
metry, Arithmetic, Astronomj* and Music, in- 
cluding Poetry. — Editions. By Hugo Grotius,’ 
Lugd. Bat. 1599; and by Kopp, Francf. 1836. 

Capena (Capenas, -atis : Civitucola^ an uninha- 
bited hill), an ancient Etruscan town founded by 
and dependent on Veii, submitted to the Romans 
B. c. 395, the year after the conquest of Veii, and 
subsequently became a Roman municipium. In its 
territory was the celebrated grove and temple of 
Feronia on the small river Capenas. [Fbronia.] 
Capgna Porta. [Roma.] 

Caper, Flavius, a Roman grammarian of uncer- 
tain date, whose Avorks are quoted repeatedly by 
Priscian, and of whom we baA^e 2 short treatises 
extant: pointed by Putschius, Grammat.lMin.Auct, 
|jp^2*239-'2248, Hanov. 1605. 

. C&plStti^ Silvias. [SiLvius.] 

CapbSreus (Ka^ajpevs : Capo d' Oro), a rocky 
and dangerous promontory on the S. £. of Euboea, 
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where the Greek fleet is said to have been wrecked 
on its return from Troy. 

Caphyae (Ka<pda<: Koupvsiis^ Ka^vdrijr), a 
town in Arcadia, N. W. of Orchomenus. 

Capito, C. Atilus. 1. Tribune of the plebs 
B. c. 55, when he opposed the triumvirs. ^ 2. Son 
of No. 1, an eminent Ronian jurist, was ap- 
pointed Curator aquarum piMicarum in a. d. 
13, and held this office till his death, 22. He 
gained the ifavour of both Augustus and Tibe- 
rius by flattery and obsequiousness. He wrote 
numerous legal works, Avhich are cited in the 
Digest and elsewhere. Capito and bis contem- 
porary Labeo Avere reckoned the highest legal 
authorities of their day, and Avere the founders of 
2 legal schools, to which most of the great jurists 
belonged. The schools took their respective names 
from, distinguished disciples of those jurists. The 
followers of Capito u^ere called from Masurius 
Sabinus, Sabiniani; and afterwards from Cassius 
Longinus, Cassiani. The followers of Labeo took 
from Proculus the name Pracuhiani, 

Capito, C. Fonteius, a friend of M. Antony, 
accompanied Maecenas to Brundisium, b.c. 37, 
when the latter Avas sent to effect a reconciliation 
between Octavianus and Antony. (Hor. Sat. i. 5. 
#2.) Capito remained Avith Antony, and went 
with him to the l^ast. 

Cfipitollnua, Jfrllus, one of the Scriptores Ilis- 
toriae Awptsiae..^ lived in the feign of Diocletian 
(a. d. 284 — 305), and Avrote the lives of 9 empe- 
rors : — 1. Antoninus Pius, 2. M. Aurelius, 3. L. 
Venis, 4. Pertinax, 5. Clodius Albinus, 6. Opilius 
Macrinus, 7. the 2 Maximini, 8. the 3 Gordiani, 
9. Maximus and Balbiniis. The best editions of 
the Scriptores Historiae Augustae are by Salmasius, 
Par. 1620 ; Schreveliiis, Lugd. Bat. 1671. 
CSpitallnuB, Manlius. [Manlius.] 
C&pitolinus Mons. [Capitolium : Roma.] 
CapitOlmuB, Fetilllus, Avas, according to the 
Scholiast on Horace (Sat. i. 4. 94), entrusted with 
the care of the temple of Jupiter on the Ciipitol 
(Avhence he was called Capitolinus), and was ac- 
cused of having stolen the crown of Jupiter, but 
was acquitted by the judges in consequence of his 
being a friend of Augustus. The surname Capi- 
tolinus ’appetirs, lioAvever, to have been a regular 
family-name of the gens. 

C^pitdlinus, Quintlus. [Quintius.] 
Capitolium, the temple of Jupiter Optiiniis 
Maximus at Rome, Avas situated on the Mons Ca- 
pitolinus, which derived its name from the temple. 
This hill is in figure an irregular oblong, with two 
more elevated summits at the N. and S. ends. 
The N. summit, which is somewhat higher and 
steeper, was the Arx or citadel of Rome, and is 
now occupied by the church of Ara Cdi : while the 
S. summit, which is now covered in part by the 
Palazzo Caffarclli, was the site of the Capitolium. 
The temple is said to have been called the Capi- 
tolium, because a human head (caput) was disco- 
vered in digging the foundations. The building of 
it Avas commenced by Tarquinius Priscus, and it 
was finished by Tarquinius Superbus, but was not 
dedicated till the 3rd year of the republic, «• c. 
507, by the consul M. Horatius. It was burnt 
doAvn in the civil Avars, 83. but was rebuilt by 
Sulla, and was dedicated by Q. Catulus, 69. 
was buint down a 2nd time by the soldiers of 
Vitellius, A. D. 69, and was rebuilt by Vespasian ; 
but it was burnt down a 3rd time in the reign of 
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Titus, 80, and was again rebuilt by Domitian with I 
greater splendour than before. The Capitol con- 
tained 3 cells under the same roof : the middle cell 
■was the temple of Jupiter, hence described as 
“ media qui sedet aede Deus ” (Ov. ex Pont. Iv. 9. 
32), and on either side wt^re the cells of his attend- 
ant deities, Juno and Minerva. The Capitol was 
one of the most imposing buildings at Rome, and 
was adorned as befitted the majesty of the king of 
the gods. It waa in the form of a square, namely, 
200 feet on each sidei and was approached by a 
flight of 100 steps. The gates were of bronze, 
and the ceilings and tiles gilt. Tiie gilding alone 
of the building cost Domitian 1 2,000. talents. In 
the Capitol were kept the Sibylline books. Here 
the consuls upon entering on their t)ffice oflferod sacri- 
fices and took their vows* ; and hither the victorious 
general, who entered the city in triumph, was car- 
ried in his triumphal car to return thanks to the 
Father of the gods. — Although the words Arx 
Capitol iumfjiue are properly used to signify the 
whole hill, yet we sometinrtis find the term Arx 
applied alone to the whole hill, since the hill 
itself constituted a natursd citadel to the city, 
and sometimes the term Capitolium to the whole 
hill, on account of the iinportjince and reverence 
attaching to the temple. Moreover, as the Capital 
was nearly as defensible as the Arx, it is sometimes 
called ..4ra? Tarpeia or Capitolina^ but the epithet 
Tarpeia or Capitolina is applied to distinguish it 
from the Arx properly so called. 

Gapp&dScIa (KavTaSoKia : KairirdSo^^ CappS- 
dox), a district of Asia Minor, to which different 
boundaries were assigned at different times. Under 
the Pethian empire it included the whole country 
inhabited- by a people of Syrian origin, who were 
called (from tiieir complexion) White Syriaiia 
(AevKSffvpoi), and also Cappadoces, which appears 
to have been a word of Persian origin. Their 
country seems to have embraced the whole N. E. 
part of Asia Minor K. of the Halys and N. of the 
Taurus. Afterwards (but whether iiuder the Per- 
sians or after the Macedonian conquest, is a dis- 
puted point) the country was divided into two 
parts, which w-ere named resp«*c\ively from their 
proximity to the Euxine and to the Taurus, the N. 
part being called Capnadocia^d Pontiim and then 
simply PoNTUS, the S. partlv^padocla ad Tau- 
riuii, and theii simply CappaoDSk the former was 
also called Cappadocia Minor and the latter Cap- 
padocia Major. Under the Persian Empire,, the 
whole country was governed by a lind of here- 
ditary satraps, who traced theic, descent from 
Anaphas, an Achaemeiiid, one of the 7 chieftains 
that slew the'pseudo-Smdlrdis, and who soon raised 
themselves to the position of tributary kings. After 
a temporary suspension of tliei» power during the 
wars between the successors of Alexander, when 
Ariarathos I. was defeated and slain by Perdiccas 
(n. c. 3-2), the kings of S. Cappadocia (respecting 
the other part' see Pontus) recovered their ii: 
dependence under Ariarathes II., whose history an*, 
timt of his successors will be fpund upder Ariara 
THEs and Auiobarzanes. In a. d. 17, Arche- 
laiis, the last king, died at Rome, and Tiberiiu 
niade Cappadocia a Roman province. [Arche- 
No. 6.) Soon afterwards the districts o, 
Cataonia and Melitene, which had before belongec 
to Cilicia, were adaed to Cappadocia, and the pro- 
vince then/somprised the 10 ptaefecturae of Meli 
teiie, Cataonia, Ciliciai Tyanitis, Gariaaritis, La- 
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iniasene, Sargarausene, Sarauravene, Chamanene, 
ind Morimene. There were other divisions under 
;he later emperors. Cappadocia was a rough and 
fenemlly sterile mountiiin region ; bordered by the 
bains of the Paryadres on the N., the Scy- 
iissKS on the E., and the Taurus on the S., and 
ntersected by that of the Anti-Taurus, on the 
fcide of whose central mountain, Argaeus, stood 
he capital Mazaca, aft. Caesarea ad Akgaeum. 
ts chief rivers were the Halys and the Mblas. 
ts fine pastures Supported abundance of good 
lorses and mules. 

Capp&doz (KoinrdSo^: Konax)^ a tributary of 
be lialys, rising in M. Lithrus, in the chain of 
^aryadres, and forming the N.W. boundary of 
^app^jdocia, on the side of Galatia. 

Capra, oj^^apella (Af^), the brightest star in the 
constellation of the Akriputy or Chariotfer, is some- 
cimes called Olenia Capella^ because it rested on 
be shoulder (^irl rrjs wAeVi^s) of the Auriga. This 
itar was said to have been originally the nymph or 
joat who nursed the infant Zeus in Crete. [Aeoa ; 
Amalthea.] Its heliacal rising took place soon 

fore the winter solstice, and thus it tvas termed 
tipnum pluviale. 

Capraria or Caprasla. 1. {C^praja)^ a small 
island o‘£»the coast of Etruria between Populonia 
and the N. extremity of Corsica, inhabited only 
by wild goats, whence its name: called by tlie 
urreeks Ai7i\o»'. — 2. {Cabrera)^ a small island 
off the S. of the Balearia Major (Majorca), dan- 
gerous to ships,— 3. See A eg axes.— 4. See For- 
TtNATAK Insulae. 

Capreae (C'a/)ri), a small island, 9 miles in cir- 
cumference, oil* Campania, at the S. entrance of the 
gulf of Putooli, and 2^ miles from the promontory 
of Minerva, from which the island had been 8e])arate<i 
by an earthquake. It is composed of calcareous 
rocks, which rise to 2 summits, the highest of 
jvhich is between IfiOO and 1700 feet above the 
sea. The scenery is heaiitiful, and the climate 
soft and genial. According to tradition, it was 
originally inhabited by the Teleboae^ but after- 
wards belonged to the inhabitants of Neapolis, 
from whom Augustus either pure.liascd it or ob- 
tained it in exchange for the island Pithecusa. 
Here Tiberius lived the last 10 years of his reign, 
indulging in secret debauchery, and accessible only 
to bis creatures. He erected many magnificent 
buildings on the island, the chief of which was 
the Villa Jovis, and the ruins of vvhicb are still to 
be seen. 

Capria (Kairpfa), a large salt lake in Pamphylia, 
near the coast, between Perge and Aspendus. 

Capricomus {AlydK^pws), the Coat, a sign of 
the Zodiac, between the Archer and the Waterman, 
is said to have fought with Jupiter against the 
Titans. 

Capms (Kdirpot). ^ 1. (Little Zah), a river of 
Assyria, rising in Mt. Zagros (Mts. of Kurdistan), 
and flowing S.W. into the Tigris, opposite to Cae- 
ime."«2. A little river of Phrj'gia, rising at the 
foot of M. Cadmus, find flowing N. into the Lycus. 

Capsa (Capsetanusi Ghu/sah), a strong and 
ancient city in the S. \V. of Byzacena in N. Africa, 
in a fertile oasis, surrounded by a sandy desert 
abounding in serpents. Its foundation was ascribed 
by tradition to the Libyan Hercules, In the war 
with Jugurtha, who used it as a" treasure-city, it 
was destroyed by Marius; hut it was ailerwards 
rebuilt and erected into a colony. 
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Capiia (Capuanus, Capuensis, but more com- 
monly Campanus ; Capim\ originally called Vlll- 
turniim, the chief city of Campania after the fall 
of Cumae, ig gaid to have derived its name from 
Capys. Capua was either founded or colonized by 
the Etruscans, according to some 50 years before 
the foundation of Rome, and it became at an early 
period the most prosperous, wealthy, and luxurious 
city in the S. of Italy. In b. c. 420 it w.as con- 
quered by the warlike Samnites ; and the popula- 
tion, which had always been of a mixed nature, 
now consisted of Ausoniaiis, Oscans, Etruscans, 
and Samnites. At a later timo Capua, again at- 
tacked by the S^unnites, placed itself under the 
protection of Rome, H43. It revolted to Hannibal 
after the battle of Cannae, 21G, but was taken by 
tiie Romans in 211, was fearfully p^nisheeJ, and 
never recovered its former prosperity. It was now 
governed by a Praefectus, wlio Avas sent annually 
to the city from Rome. It received Roman 
colony by the lex agiaria of .Tulius Caesjir, 59, and 
under Nero a colony of veterans was settled there. 
It was subsequently destroyed by the barbarians 
who invaded Italy. The modern town of Capua is 
built about .3 miles from the ancient one, the site 
of which is indicated by the ruins of an amphi- 
theatre. 

Caput Vada Prom. [Braciiodes.] 

Capys (KetTrus). 1. Son of Assaracus and llie- 
romneiiione, and father of Anchises. — 2. A com- 
panion of Aeneas, from whom Capua was said to 
have derived its name. 

Capys Silvius. . [Silvius.] 

Capytium or Capitium (Capizzi), called by 
Cicero Citjdtina CiviiaSf a town in Sicily near Mt. 
Aetna. 

Car (Kap), son of Phoroneus, and king of Me- 
gara, from Avhorn the acropolis of this town was 
called Caria. 

Caracalla, emperor of Rome, a. n. 21 1 — 217, 
w'as son of Septiniiiis Severus and his 2nd wife 
Julia Domna, and was horn at Lyons, a. d. J88. 
He was originally called Bufisianus after his ma- 
ternal gnindfather, but afterwards M. Aurelius 
Antoninus, which became his legal name, and ap 
pears on medals and inscriptions. Caracalla was 
a nickname derived from a long tunic worn by the 
Gauls, which he adopted as his favourite dress 
after he became emperor. In 1 98 Caracalla, wdieii 
10 years old, was declared Augustus, and in the 
same year accompanied his father Severus in the 
expedition against the Parthians. He returned 
with Severus to Home in 202, and married Plaii- 
tilla, daughter of Plautiaiuis, the praetorian prae- 
fect In 208 he went with Severus to Britain ; and 
on the death of the latter at York, 211, Caracalla 
and his brother Geta succeedeil to the throne, ac- 
cording to their father’s arrangements. Caracalla’g 
first object was to obtain the sole government by 
the murder of his brother ; and after making seve- 
ral unsuccessful attempts upon the life of Geta, he 
at length pretended to be reconciled Avith him, and 
having thus thrown him olT his guard, he caused 
him to be murdered in the jyrms of his mother, 212. 
The assassination of Geta AA'as folio Aved by the 
execution of many of the most distinguished men 
of the state, Avhoin Caracalla suspected of favouring 
his brother’s cause : the celebrated jurist Papiniaii 
was one of his victims. His eruclties and extra- 
vagancies kn( Av no bounds ; and after exhausting 
Italy by his extortions, he resolved to visit the 
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different provinces of the empire, which became the 
scenes of fresh atrocities. In 21 4 he visited Gaul, 
Germany, Dacia, and Thrace ; and, in consequence 
of a campaign against the Aleinaniii, he assumed the 
surname Alenmnnicus. In 215 he went to Syria 
.and Egypt ; his sojourn at Alexandria Avas marked 
by a general slaughter of the inhabitants, in order 
to avenge certain sarccastic pleasantries in which 
they had indulged against himself and his mother. 
In 216 he crossed the Euphrates, l.aid Avaste Meso- 
potamia, and returned to Kdessa, where he Avin- 
tered. Next year he .again took the field, intending 
to cross the Tigris, but was murdered near Edessa 
by Macrinus, the pnaetorian praefect. Caracalla 
gave to all free inhabitants (»f the empire the name 
and privileges of Roman citizens. 

Caract&cus, king of the Silures in Britain, 
brjively defended his country against the Romans, 
in the reign of Cl.aiidiiis. He was at length de- 
feated by the Romans, and fled for protection to 
Cartimandna, queen of the Brigantes ; but she be- 
trayed him to the Romans, Avho carried him to 
Rome, A. B. 51. When brought befiu-e Claudius, 
he addressed the {MiquTor in so noble a manner 
that the latter pardoned him and his friends. 

Caralis or Carales (Caraliturms : Capliari), the 
phief toAvn of Sardinia, Avith an excellent harbour, 
situated on the Sinus Caralitanus and on a pro- 
montory of the same name {Capo S. Elia). It was 
founded b}- the Carthaginians ; under the Ronian4 
it Avas the residence of the praetor, and at a later 
period enjoyed the Rom.an franchise. 

Carambis {KapdpSis Hupa: Keremjie), a pro- 
montory, with a city of the same name, on the 
coast of Pnplilagonia, almost exactly opposite the 
Krill Metopon or S. promontory of tiie Cliersoiiesiis 
Taurica (Crimea). An imaginary line joining tlu'se 
two headlands avouUI make an almost eipial divi- 
sion of the Eiixinc, Avhich was hence called di^vpyi 
dd\a(raa. (Soph. AntUj. 978.) 

Caranus (Kd,)aj/os). 1. Of Argos, a descendant 
of Hercules, .and a brother of Phidon, is said to 
haA'e settled at Edessa in Macedonia Avith an Ar- 
give colony .about Ji. c. 750, and to ha\’e become 
the founder of tlfe dynasty of Macedonian kinus. 
.— 2. Son of Philip and half-brother of Alexander 
the Great. — ■ 3. A general of Alexander the 
Great 

Caranslus, born among the Monapii in Gaul, 
AA'as entrusted by Maximian Avith the command of 
the fleet Avliich Avas to protect the coasts of Gaul 
against the ravages of the Flunks. But Maxi- 
niian, having become dissatisfied Avith the conduct 
of Carausius iu this command, gave orders for the 
execution of the latter. Carausius fbrthAvith crossed 
over to Britain, where he assumed the title of Au- 
gustus, A. D. 287. After several ineffectual attempts 
to subdue him, Diocletian and Maximian acknow- 
ledged him as their colleague in the empire, and he 
continued to reign in Britain till 293, Avhen he was 
murdered by his chief officer, Alloctus. 

Garbo, Paplrius. 1. C., a distinguished orator, 
and a man of great talents, but of no principle. He 
commenced public life as one of the 3 commissioners 
or triumvirs for carrying into effect the agrarian 
law of Tib. Gracchus. Ilia tribuneshipof the plebs, 
B. c. 131, was ch.ar.acterized by the most vehement 
opposition to the aristocracy ; and he was thought 
even to have murdered Scipio Africanus, the cham- 
pion of the aristocratical party, 129. Rut after 
the death of C. Gracchus (121), he suddenly 
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dcsertocl the popiilar party, ar/d in his consulship 
(1*20) actually undertook the defence of Opimiiis, 
who had murdered C. Gracchus. In 11.0 Carbo 
was accused by L. Liciniu§ Crassus, who brought a 
charge against him, and as be foresaw his condem- 
nation, he put an end to his life.— 2. Cn., consul 
11.3, was defeated by the Cimbri near Noreia, and 
being afterwards accused by M. Antonins,. he put 
an end to his own life. — 3. C., with the surname 
Arvina, son of No. 1, was a supporter of the aristo- 
cracy. In liis tribuneship (90), Cfirbo and liis col- 
league, M. Plautius Silvanus, carried a law {Lex 
Papiria /Vott<?a), giving the Roinan franchise to the 
citizens of the federate towns. Carbo was murdered 
in 0‘2, by the praetor Brutus Darnasippus, at thccom- 
mand of the younger Marius. [BRUTfJS, No. 10.] 
— 4. Cn., son of No. 2, was one of the leaders of 
the Marian party. lie was thrice consul, namely, 
in 8.5, 84, and 8*2. In 8*2 he carried on war against 
Sulla and hi.s generals, hut was at length obliged 
to aband(»n Italy: he fled to Sicily, where he was 
taken prisoner, and put to death by Pompey at 
Lilybaeuni, in the course of the same ye.ar. 

Carcaso ( Carcassaue), a town of the Tectosages 
in Gallia Narhonensis. 

Carc&thlocerta {KapKaOidK^pra : Kartpurt or 
Diarbekr)^ the capital of the district of Sopheno in* 
Armenia Major. 

Garemus (KaoictVos). 1. A comic poet and a 
eon temporary of AVistophanes {Nub. 1*263, Pax^ 
794). —2. A tragic poet, lived about B. c. 380. 

Cardamyle (KapSa/uuAn : Kapha pvXirris). 1. 
A town in Mevssonia, one of the 7 towns promised 
by Agamemnon to Achilles. — 2. An island near 
or periiaps a town in Chios. 

Cardea, a Homan divinity protecting the hinges 
of doors {cardo)^ was a nymph beloved by Janus, 
who rewarded her for her favours by giving her 
the protection of the hinges of doors, and the^ower 
of preventing evil daemons from entering houses. 
Gvid (Past. vi. 101, seq.) confounds this goddess 
with C.\KNA. 

Cardia (KapSta: Kap5iai'(iy), a town on the W. 
side of the Thracian Cltersonoi-e on the gulf of 
Melas, founded by Miletus and Clazomeiiae, and 
subse(pieutly colonized by the Athenians under 
jMiltiades. It was destroyed by Lysimachus, who 
built the town of Lysimaciiia in its immediate 
neighlx-urhood. Cardia was the birth-place of 
Eumeiu-s and of the historian Hieronymus. 

Cardticlli (Kap5o?x0i), a powerful and warlike 
})eople in the S. E. of Great Armenia, on the N. E. 
margin of the Tigris valley, ]iroh:ihly the same as 
the ropSvaioi and FopSuriyoi of the late geographers 
and the Kunh of modern times. They dwedt in 
the mountains which divided Assyria on tl 
N. E. from Armenia {Mts. of KurdisianX^rt^ were 
never thoroughly subdued by tlie Persians, Greeks, 
or Romans. 

Caresus (Kdpi 7 (ros), a town of the Troad, on a 
river of the same name flowing into the Acsepus : 
destroyed before the time of Strabo. 

Carla (Kapla: KSp), a district of Asia Minor, 
in its S. W. corner, bounded on the N. and N. E. 
by the mountains Messogis and Cadmus, Avhich 
divided it from Lydia and Phrygia, and adjacent 
to Phrj'gia and Lycia on the E. and S. E. It i. 
intersected by low mountain chains running out 
far into the sea in long promontories, the N.-most 
cf which was galled Mycale or Trogilium (opposit 
to Samos), the next Posidium (on which stood 
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Miletus .md Braiichidae), the next is the long 
tongue of land tenuinated by the 2 headlands of 
Zephyrium and Termerium (with Halicarnassus on 
its S. side), next the Cnidian Cliersonesus, termi- 
nated by the cape Triopium and the city of Cnidu.s, 
then the Rhodian Chersonesns, the S. point of 
which was called Cynossema, opposite to Rhodes, 
and, lastly, Pedalium or Artemisium, forming the 
VV. headland of the bay of Glaiuus. The chief 
gulfs formed by these promontories were the 
Maeandrian, between Trogilium and Posidium ; 
the lassian, between Posidium and Zephyrimn ; 
and the Ceraunian or Dorian, between Termerium 
and Triopium. Tlic valleys between these moun- 
tain chains wen; well watered and fertile. The 
chief river was the Maoander, between the chains 
of Mcssogisyi^d Latmns, to tlie S. of which the 
•untry \^a8 watered by its tributaries, the Mar- 
syas, Harpasns, and Mosynus, besides some streams 
flowing W. and S. into the sea, the most consider- 
able of which was the Calbis. (See the articles.) 
The chief products of the country were corn, wine, 
oil, and figs ; for the last of which Caunus, on the 
S. coast, was very famous. An extensive commercf; 
was carried on by the Greek colonies on the co.ist. 
— Elven b(‘fore the great colonization of the coasts 
of Asia !^nor, Dorian settlements existed on the 
Triopian and Cnidian promontories, and this part 
of Carui, with the adjacent islands, received at that 
time other Dorian colonies, and obtained the name 
of Doris ; while to the N. of the lassian Gulf, 
the coast was occupied by Ionian colonies, and 
thus formed the S. part of Io.via. The inhabitants 
of the rest of the country were Carians (Ka^fs), a 
wide-spread race of the Indo-Gerraanic stock, nearly 
allied to the Lydians and Mysians, which appears, 
in the earliest limes of which wc know any thing, 
to have occupied the greater part of the W. coast 
of Asia Minor and several islands of the Aegean, 
in conjunction with the Lklkges, from whom the 
Carmns are not easily distinguishable. The con- 
nection between the Carians, Lydians, and My- 
siaiis is attested by their common worship of Zeiia 
Carios at Mylasa: the Carians had also a common 
sanctuary of Zeus Chrysaoreus. — Their language 
was reckonc'd by the Greeks as a barbarian tongue 
(i. e. hnintelligible), though it early received an 
intermixture of Greek. The people wore considered 
mean and stupid, even for slaves. — The country- 
was governed by a race of native princes, who 
fi.xed tlieir abode at Halicarnassus after its exclu- 
sion from the Dorian confederacy. [Halicar- 
nassus.] These princes were subject allies of 
Lydia and Persia, and some of them rose to great 
distinction in war and peace. [See Artkaiksia, 
M.ausolus, and Ada.] After tlie Macedonian 
conquest, the S. portion of the country became sub- 
ject to Rhodes [Rhodus], and the N. part to the 
kings of Pkugamus. Under the Iloniaiis, Caria 
formed a part of the province of Asia. 

Carinae. [Roma.] 

Carinus, M. Aurelius, the elder of the *2 sons 
of Cams, was associated with his father in the go- 
venuiu-nt, A. i>. ‘2 *3, and remained in the W., 
while his father md brother Nnmerianns pro- 
ceeded to the E. to carry on war against the Per- 
sians. On the death of his father, in the course of 
the same year, Carinus and Numerianus succeeded 
to the Qmpiro. In *284 Numerianus was slain, and 
Carinus marclicd into Moesia to oppose Diocletiafl, 
who had been proclaimed emperor, A decisive 
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battle was fought near Margura, in which Carinus 
gained the victory, but, in the moment of triumph, 
he was slain by some of his own officers, whose 
wives he had seduced, 285. Carinus was one of the 
most profligate and cruel of the Roman emperors. 

Garmana {Kdp^ava : Kerman^ Ru.), the capital 
of Carmania Propria, 3° long. E. of Persepolis. 

Carm&nla ( Kap/uaWa : Kirman)^n province of 
the ■ ancient Persian empire, bounded on the W. 
by Persis, on the N. by Parthia, on the E. by 
Gedrosia, and on the S. by the Indian <i)cean. It 
was divided into 2 parts, C. Propria and O. De- 
serta, the former of which was well watered by 
several small streams, and abounded in corn, wine, 
.and cattle. The country also yielded gold, eilver, 
copper, salt, and cinnabar. The people were akin 
to the Persians. 

Carmanor {Kapp.a.viap\ a Cretan, said^to have 
purified Apollo and Artemis, after slaying the 
monster Python. 

Cannelus, and -um (KctpprfAoy : JM-FAyas\ 
a range of mountains in Palestine, branching off, 
on the N. border of Samaria, from the central chain 
( which extends S. and N. between the Jordan and 
the Mediterranean), and running N. and N. W. 
through the S. W. part of Galilee, till it termi- 
nates in the promontory of the same n.tlhe {Cape 
Citrmel\ the height of which is 1200 feet above the 
Mediterrane.an. 

Cannenta, Carmentis. [Camen^ak ] 

Camo ((Jarmo?)a\ a fortified town in Hispania 
Baetic.a, N. K. of Hispalis. 

Gama, a Roman divinity, whose name is pro- 
bably connected with caro^ flesh, for she was re- 
garded as the protector of the physical well-being 
of man. Her festival was celebrated June 1st, 
and was believed to have been instituted by Brutus 
in the first year of the republic. Ovid .confounds 
this goddess withCARDEA. 

Carn^des {Kapu€dSr/s)^ a celolirated philoso- 
pher, born at Cyrene about ri. c. 213, was the 
founder of the Third or New Academy at Athens. 
In 155 he was sent to Rome, with Diogenes and 
Critnlaus, by the Athenians, to deprecate the flue 
of 500 talents which had been imposed on the 
Athenians for the destruction of (}ropus. At Rome 
he attracted great notice from his eloquent decla- 
mations on philosophical subjects, and it Wiis here 
that he first delivered his famous orations on Jus- 
tice. The Jst oration was in commendation of the 
virtue, and the next day the 2nd answered all the 
arguments of the 1st, and show'ed that justice was 
not a virtue, but a matter of compact for the main- 
tenance of civil society. Thereupon Cato moved 
the senate to send the pliilosopher home to his 
school, and save the Roman youth from his de- 
moralizing doctrines. C.'inieades died in 129, at 
the age of 85. He was a strenuous opponent 
of the Stoics, and maintained that neither our 
senses nor our understanding supply us with a sure 
criterion of tnith. 

CamauB (KapyeTos)^ a surname of Apollo, under 
which he was worshipped by the Dorians, is 
derived by some from Camus, a son of Zeus and 
Leto, and by others from Camus, an Acaraanian 
soothsayer* The latter was murdered by Hippotes, 
and it was to propitiate Apollo that the Dorians 
introduced his worship under the surname of 
Cameug. The festival of the Camea, in honour of 
Apollo, was one of the great national festivals of 
the Spirtans. {Diet, of Ant s. v.) 
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Garni, a Celtic people, dwelling N. of the Ve- 
neti in the Alpes Camieae. [See p. 40.] 

Camuntum (Kapt/oOs^ -ovvros : Ru. between 
Deutsch-Altenhurg and Fptronell), an ancient Celtic 
town in Upper Pannonia on the Danube, E. of 
Vindobona ( Vienna)^ and subsequently a Roman 
municipium or a colony. It was one of the chief 
fortresses of the Homans on the Danube, and was 
the residence of the emperor M. Aurelius during 
his wars with the Marcomanni and Qinadi. It was 
the station of the Roman fleet on the Danube and 
the regular quarters of the 14th legion. It was 
destroyed by the Germans in the 4th century, but 
was rebuilt and w.as finally destroyed by the Ilun- 
giirians in the middle ages. 

Gamus. [Carneus.] 

Gamfltes or -i, a powerful people in Gallia Lug- 
dnnensis between the Liger and Sequana : their 
capiml was Genadum. 

Garpasla {Kap-naaia : Karpase)^ a town in the 
S. E. of Cyprus. 

Garp&tes, also called Alpes Bastarnlcae (Car- 
pitthum Motmtains)^ the moiiiitains separating 
Dacia firom Sarmatia. 

Garpathus {KdpiraOos : S('arpanto\ an island 
between Crete and Rhodes, in the sea niuned after 
-It ; its chief towns were Posidinm and Nisyrus. 

Garpetani, a powerful people in HisprniaTarra- 
conensis, with a fertile territwry on the rivers Anas 
and Tagus, in the modem CihtiUe and Estrema- 
(iuni : their capital was Tolktum. 

Garpi or Garpi3.ni, a German people between 
the Carpathian mountains and the Damibo. 

Garrae or Carrhae (Ka^/^ai ; Ilaran or Charran, 
S.S. : a city of Osroene in Me8op«)tamia, 

not far from Edessa. It was here that Crassus 
met his death after his defeat by the Parthiaiis, 
B. c. .'>3. 

Garrlnas or Gannas. 1. G., one of the com- 
m.anck^rs of the Marian party, fought li.c. 83 .against 
Poinpey, and in 82 against Sulla .and his generals. 
After the battle at the Collinc gate at Rome, in 
which the Marian army was defeated, Carrinas 
took to flight, but aVas sei/.ed, and ]nit to death. 
— 2. G., son of No. 1, was soait by C.aosar, in 45, 
into Spain against Sext. Poinpoins, but he did not 
accomplish anything. In 4.3 he was consul, :nid 
afterw’.ards served as one of the generals of Octa- 
vian against Sext. Pompeius in Sicily, in 38, and 
.as proconsul in Gaul in 31. — 3. Secundus, a 
rhetorician, expelled by Caligula from Rome, be- 
cause he h.ad, by way of exercise, declaimed .against 
tyrants in his aclK)ol. 

GaiBefill (Carseolamis : Carsoli), a town of the 
Aeqiii in Latium, colonized by the Romans at an 
p.arly period. 

GarsAlae (CarRulanus : Monte Castrilli)^ a town 
in Umbria, originally of considerable importance, 
but afterwards declined. 

Garteia (also called Carthaea, C.arpia, Carpes- 
Bus : Crantia\ more anciently Tartessus, a cele- 
brated town and harbour in the S. of Spain, at tlie 
head of the gulf of which M. Calpe forms one side, 
founded by the Phoenicians, and colonized u. f. 
170 by 4000 Roman soldiers, whose mothers were 
Spanish women. 

GarteimaorGartinna(7b««6z), a colony on the 
coast of Mauretania Caesariensis in N. Africa, 
founded by Augustus. 

Garthaea (KapBata : Poles^ Ru.)^a town on the 
S. side of the island of Ceos. 
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Carth&go, Ma^a Carthagro (^Kapxv^fap: Kap. 
XvSSpws^ Carthaginiensis, Poenus : Ru. near /•J/~ 
Jfarsa^ N.E. of Tunis), one of the most celebrated 
cities of the ancient world, stood in the recess 
of a large bay (Sinus Carthaginiensis) enclosed by 
the headlands Apollinis and Mercurii (C. Farina 
and C.Bon\ in the middle and N.<most part of the 
N. coast of Africa, in hit. about 36° 55' N.,and long, 
about 10° *20' E. The coast of this part of Africa 
has been much altered by the deposits of the river 
Bagradas and the sand which is driven seawards 
by the N. W. winds. In ancient times Carthage 
stood upon a peninsula surrounded by the sea on 
all sides except the W. : but now the whole space 
between the N. side of this peninsula and the S. 
side of the Apollinis Pr. {C. Farina), is filled up 
and converted into a marsh ; Utica, which was on 
the sea-shore, being left some miles inland ; and 
the course of the Bagradas itself being turned con- 
siderably N. of its original channel, so that, instead 
of flowing about half-way between Utica and Car- 
thage, it now runs close to the ruins of Utica, and 
falls into the sea just under C. Farina. The N. E. 
and S. E. sides of the peninsula are still open to the 
sea, which has indeed rather encroached here, for 
ruins are found under water. The S. side of the 
peninsula was formed by an enclosed bay, coiv 
nccted with the sea only by a narrow opening (now 
called the GoleUa, or, in Arabic, Jlaht-el-Wad^ 
i. e. Throat of the Jlircr), which still forms the 
port of Tunis (unc. Tunes), which stands at its 
furthest end ; but it is nearly choked up with the 
deposit of the sewers of the city. The circuit of 
the old peninsula may be, estimated at about 30 
miles : the width of the isthmus is 3 miles. The 
greatest circumference of the city itself was pro- 
bably about 15 miles. The original city appears 
to have stood on the N. E. part of the pcninsuhi, 
between Ras Ghammart and Has liousaid (C. Car- 
thatje)^ where the remains of cisterns are seen under 
water : these, and the aqueduct, whose ruins may 
be traced for 52 miles to Zaghwau, are the only 
remains of the old city. Its port, called Cothon, 
was on the N. VV”. side of the peninsula, where 
a little village (now inland) still retains the 
name of Kl-Marsa, i. e. the Port. The Roman 
lity, which was built after the destruction of the 
original Carthage, lay to the S. of it. — The Tyrian 
colony of Carthage w'as founded, according to tra 
dition, about 100 years Viefore the building of 
Rome, that is, about b. c. 853. There W'ere several 
more ancient Phoenician colonies along the same 
coast, between 2 of which, Utica and Tunes, th 
new settlement was fixed, about 27 miles (Homan) 
from the former, and 10 from the latter. The 
mythical account of its foundation is given under 
Dino. The part of the city first built was called 
in the Phoenician language, Betzura or Bosra, i. e. 
a Castle, which was corrupted bN*^ the Greeks into 
Byrsa (Bvp<ra), i, e. a hide, and hence probably 
arose the story of the w'ay in which the natives 
were cheated out of the ground. As the city 
grew, the Byrsa formed the citadel : it stood or 
a low hill ; but its site can no longer be identified, 
as there are several such hills witliin the circuit oi 
the ancient city. The Cothon, or Port, is said ti 
have been excavated, and the quarter of the city 
adjoining to it built, 40 years later, b. c. 813. 
This Cothon was the inner harbour, and was used 
for ships of war : the outer harbour, divided fron 
it by a tongue of land 300 feet wide, was the sta* 
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tion for the merchant ships. The fortifications of 
the city consisted of a single wall on the side to- 
wards the sea, where the steep shore formed a 
natural defence, and a triple wall of great height, 
with battlements and towers, on the land side ; — 
on this side were barracks for 40,000 soldiers, and 
stables for 300 elephants and 4000 horses. Beyond 
the fortifications was a large suburb, called Magara 
or Magalia, containing many beautiful gardens and 
villas. The aqueduct already mentiemed is sup- 
posed, on good grounds, to have boon built at an 
•arly period of the existence of the city. The 
most remarkable buildings mentioned within the 
ity were the temple of the god whom the Greeks 
md Romans identified with Aesculapius, and that 
•f Apollo (Baal or the Sun) in the market-pluce. 
The popul^^n of Carthage, at the time of the 3rd 
Punic war, is stated at 700,000. — The constitu- 
tion of Carthage was a municipal oligarchy, some- 
what resembling that of Venice. The two chief 
magistrates, called Siiflfetes (probably the same 
word as the Hebrew Shophetim, i. e. Judyes) ap- 
pear to have been elected fiir life ; the Greek and 
Roman writers call them kings. The generals and 
foreign governors were usually quite distinct from 
the sufletes ; but the 2 offices were sometimes 
united the same person. The governing body 
was a Senate, partly hereditary and partly elective, 
within which there was a select body of lOO or 
1 04, called Oerusia, whose chief office was to controul 
the magistrates, and especially the generals returning 
from foreign service, who might be suspected of at- 
tempts to establish a tyranny. The Gerusia was 
first formed about d. c. 400, when the power of the 
house of Mago excited suspicion ; and its efficacy 
was shown in the defeat of the attempts made by 
Hanno (u. c. 340) and Hamilcar (u. c. 306) to 
seize the supreme power. Its members arc said 
by Aristotle to have been elected by the pontar- 
chies, bodies of which we have very little inform- 
ation, but which appear to have been committees 
of five, chosen from tlie most eminent members of 
the senate, and entrusted with tiie controul of the 
various departments of the government. Important 
questionsf^ esj^K'cially those on which the senate and 
the suffetes disiigreed, were referred to a general 
assembly of the citizens ; but concerning the mode 
of proceeding in tliis assembly, and the extent of 
its powers, we know very little. It seems to have 
elected the magistrates ; the senate having either 
the power of previous nomination of of a veto, it is 
not clear which. The generals were chosen by 
the gerusia, and approved by the assembly of the 
citizens. — The general tone of social morality at 
Carthage appears to have been high, at least during 
its earlier history ; there was a censorship of public 
morals, under the care of the gerusia ; ami all tiio 
in.*igistrates were required, during their term of 
office, to abstain from wine : the magistrates were 
also unpaid. Their punishments were very severe, 
and the usual mode of inflicting death was by cru- 
cifixion. — The religion of Carthage was that of 
the mother country : especial mention is made of 
the cruel rites oCtheir tutelar deity Melcarth (i.e. 
king of the city, *i\o doubt the same as Moloch), 
which ivere abolished by the treaty with Gelon of 
Svracuse, B. c. 480 ; and also of the worship of 
Ashtaroth and Astarte, and Aesculapius. — The 
chief occupations of the people were commerce and 
agriculture : in the former they rivalled the mother 
city. Tyre ; and the latter they pursued with such 
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success that the country around the city was one 
of the best cultivated districts in the ancient world, 
and a groat work on agriculture, in 28 books, was 
composed by Mago, a suiFete. — The revenues of 
the state were derived from the subject provinces ; 
and its army was composed of mercenaries from 
the neighbouring country, {imong whom the Numi- 
dian cavalry were especially distinguished. — Of 
the TIistonf of Carthage a brief sketch will suffice ; 
as the most important portions of it are related in 
the ordinary histories of Rome. The first colonists 
preserved the character of peaceful traders, and 
maintained friendly relations with the natives of 
the country, to whom they long continued to pay 
a rent or tribute for the ground on which the city 
was built. Gradually, however, as their commt'rce 
brought them power and wealth, they ' ’’’ere enabled 
to reduce the natives of the district round the city, 
first to the condition of allies, and then to that of tri- 
butaries. Meanwhile, they undertook military ex- 
peditions at sea, and posscsshd themselves, first of 
the small islands near their own coast, and after- 
wards of Malta, and the Lipari and Ralearic is- 
lands : they also sent aid to Tyre, when it was 
besieged by Nebuchadnezzar (b. c. GOO), and took 
part in wars between the Etruscans and tlie Pho- 
caeau colonies. On the coast of Africa theig. ^bunded 
numerous colonies, from the Pillars of Ilereiiles to 
the bottom of the Great Syrtis, where they met 
the Greek colonists of Cyrenaica: the people of 
these colonies became intermixed with the Libyans 
around them, forming a population who are called 
Libyo'Phoenicians. In connection with their com- 
mercial enterprizes, they no doubt sent forth various 
expeditions of rriaritimo discovery ; among which 
we have mention of 2, which were undertaken 
during the long peace which followed the war with 
Colon in ». c. 480, to explore the W. coasts of 
Europe and Africa respective!}'. The record of 
the latter expedition, under Hanno, is still pre- 
served to us in a Gr(?ck translation [Hanno], 
from which we learn that it reached probably as 
far S. as 10° N. lat., if not further. The relations 
of the Carthaginians with tlie interior of N. Africa 
appear to have been very extensive, but #he coun- 
try actually subject to them, aud which fonned 
the true Carthaginian territory,^ was limited to the 
district contained between the river Tusca {Zahi) 
on the W. and the lake and river Triton, at the 
bottom of the Lesser Syrtis, on the S., correspond- 
ing very nearlf- to the modem regency of Tunis ; 
and even within this territory there were some an- 
cient Phoenician colonies, which, though in alliance 
with Carthage, preserved their independent muni- 
cipal government, such as Hippo Zitritus, Utica, 
lladrumetum, and Leptis. — The first great deve- 
lopment of the power of Carthage fur foreign con- 
quest was made by Mago (about n. c. HiiO — .500), 
who is said to have first established a sound disci- 
pline in the armies of the republic, and to have 
freed the city from the tribute which it still paid 
to the Libyans. His sons, Ilasdrubal and Hamil- 
car, reduced a part of the island of Sardinia, where 
the Carthiiginiaiis founded the colonies of Caralis 
and Sulci ; and by this time the feme of Carthage 
liad spread so far, that Darius is said to have sent 
to ask her aid against the Greeks, which, however, 
was refused. The Carthaginians, however, took 
advantage of the Persian war to attempt the con- 
quest of Si^ ily, whither Hamilcar was sent with a 
great force, in ii. c. 480, but his army was de- 
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stroyed and himself killed in a great battle under 
the walls of Himera, in which the Sicilian Greeks 
were commanded by Gelon the tyrant of Syracuse, 
and which was said to have been fought on the 
same day as the battle of Salamis. Their next 
attempt upon Sicily, in b. c. 4 10, led to a protnacted 
war, which resulted in a treaty between the Syra- 
cusans, under Timoleon, and the Carthaginians, by 
which the latter were confirmed in the possession 
of the W. part of the island, as far as the river 
Halicus. From b. c, 310 — .‘107 there was another 
war between Syracuse and the Carthaginians, 
which was chieily remarkable for the bold step 
taken by Agathocles, who invaded the Carthagi- 
nian territory in Africa, and thus, though unable 
to maintain himself there, set an example which 
was followed a century later by Scipio, with fatal 
results to Carthage. Passing over the wars with 
Pyrrhus and IIikro, we come to the long struggle 
between Rome and Carthage, known as the Punic 
Wars, which are fully related in the Histories of 
Rome. [See also Hamilcar.] The first lasted 
from B. c. 26.5 — 242, and resulted in the loss to 
Carthage of Sicily ami the Lipari islands. It was 
followed by a fiiTce contest of some years between 
Carthage and her disbanded m(>rcenaries, which is 
Qalled the Libyan War, and which was terminated 
by Hamilcar llarcas. After a hollow peace, during 
which the Romans openly violated th(! last treaty, 
and the Carthaginians conquered Sjiain as far as 
the Iheriis {pjbro)y the Second Punic War, the 
decisive contest between the two rival sUites, which 
vverc too powerful to co-exist, began with jhe siege 
of Saguntum { b. c. 218), and terminated (b. c. 201) 
with a peace by which Carthage was stripp(‘(l of 
all her power. [Hannibal ; Suino.] Her de- 
struction was now only a question of time, and, 
though she scrupulously observed the terms of the 
last peace for 50 years, in spite of every provocation 
from the Romans and their ally Masinissa, the 
king of Numidia, a pretext was at length found for 
a new war (b. c. 140), which lasted only 3 years, 
during which the Carthaginians, driven to despair 
by the terms proposed to them, sustained a si(‘ge 
so destructive that, out of 700,000 persons, who 
were living in the city at its commencement, only 
.50,000 surrendered to the Romans. The city was 
razed to the ground, .and remained in ruins fi»r .30 
years. At the end of that time a colony was esta- 
blished on the old site by the Gracchi, which re- 
mained in a feeble condition till the times of Julius 
and Augustus, under whom a new city was buHt 
S. of the former, on the S. E. side of the peninsula, 
with the name of Colonia Carthago. It soon grew 
so niiich as to cover a great part (if not the wliole'; of 
the site of tlie ancientTyrian city : it became the first 
city of Africa, and occupied an important place in ec- 
clesiastical as well as in civil history. It w.as taken 
by the Vand.als in a. d. 439, retaken by Belisarius 
in A. D. 533, and destroyed by the Arab con- 
querors in A. D. 6.98. — Respecting the territory of 
CarthaRC under the Romans, see Africa, No. 2. 

Carthago Nova (KapxvSuy 7} v4a : Carthngemi\ 
a town on the E. coast of Hispania Tarraconensis, 
founded by the Cartlrnginians under Ilasdrubal, 
B. c. 24.3, and subsequently conquered and colo- 
nized by the Romans, from which time its full 
name was Colonia Vidrix Julia Nova Carthago. 
It is situated on a promontory running out iu|^’ 
the sea, and possesses one of the finest harbouts i» 
the world; at the entrance of the harbour was a 
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small island called 8coml)raria, from the great 
number of scombri or mackerel caught here, from 
which such famous pickle was made. In ancient 
times Carthago Nova was one of the most import- 
ant cities in all Spain ; its . population was nume- 
rous, its trade flourishing, and its temples and 
other public buildings handsome and imposing. It 
was, together with Tarraco, the residence of the 
Roman governor of the province. In the neigh- 
bourhood were valuable silver mines ; and the 
country produced an immense quantity of Sparium 
or broom, whence the town bore the surname 
Spartaria^ and the country was called Campus 
Spartarius. 

Garura (ret Kapovpd: KSarikivi)^ a Phrygian 
city, in the territory of Caria, on the left bank of 
tlie Maeander, celebrated for its hot springs and its 
temple of Men Cams. 

Carus, M. Aurelius, Roman emperor a. d. 282 
• — 2811, probably born at Narbo in Gaul, was prae- 
loctus ])raetorio under Probus, and on the murder of 
the latter was elected emperor. After defeating 
the Sannatitins, Cams invaded the Persian domi- 
nions, took Seleucia and Ctcsiphon, and was pre- 
paring to piisb his conquests beyond the Tigris, 
when he was struck dead by lightning, towards 
the close of 283. He was succeeded by his soi« 
CaniNUs and Numkkianus. Carus was a vic- 
torious general and able ruler. 

Cardsa (r) Kapovaa: Kerzeh)ya city on the coast 
of Paphlagoiiia, S. of Sinope. 

Carventum, a town of the Volsci, to which the 
Garventana Arx mentioned by Livy belonged, a 
town of the Volsci between Signia and the sources 
of the Trerus. 

Garvilius Maximus. 1. Sp., twice consul, b. c. 
293 and 273, both times with L. Papirius Cursor. 
In their first consulship they gained brilliant vic- 
tories over the Samnite.s, and in their second they 
broiiglit the Samnite war to a close. — 2. Sp., son 
of the preceding, twice consul, 234 and 228, was 
alive at the battle of Cannae, 218, after which he 
proposed to fill up the vacancies in the senate from 
the Latins. This Carvilius is said to have been 
the first person at Rome who divorced his wife. 

Gar^ae (Kapuot: KapudrTjs, fem. Kapearts), a 
town in Laconia near the borders of Arcadia, ori- 
ginally belonged to the territory of Tegea in 
Arcad ia. 1 1 possessed a temple of Artemis Caryatis, 
and an annual festival in honour of this goddess 
was celebrated hero by the Lacedaemonian maidens 
with national dances. Respecting the female figures 
in afbhi lecture called Caryatides, see Diet, of 
A nt. s. V, 

Garyauda (ra Kapvav^a: Kapvav^^vs: Kara- 
htyati), a city of Caria, on a little island, once pro- 
bably united with the mainland, at the N. W. ex- 
tremity of the peninsula on which Halicarnassus 
stood. It once belonged to the Ionian league ; and 
it was the birthplace of the geographer Scylax. 
Garyatis. [Cahvak.] 

Garystius (Kapuernos), a Greek grammarian of 
Pergamus, lived about M.c. 1*20, and wrote nume- 
rous works, all of which are lost. 

Gaiystus (Kdpoa-Tos: Kapvartos : Karysto or 
Castel /iosso), a town on the S. coast of Euboea, at 
the foot of Mount Oche, founded by Dryopes ; 
called, according to tradition, after Carystus, son of 
Chiron. In the neighbourhood was excellent mar- 
ble, which was exported in large quantities ; and 
the mineral, called Asbestos, was also found here. 
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Gasca, F. Servlllus, tribune of the plcbs, b.c. 
44, was one of the conspirators against Caesar, and 
aimed the first stroke at his assassination. He 
fought in the battle of Philippi (42), and died 
shortly afterwards. — C. Casca, the brother of the 
preceding, was also one of the conspirators agairtst 
Caesar. 

GascelUus, A., tan eminent Roman jurist (Hor. 
Ar. Poet. 371), contemporary wath Caesar and 
Augustus, was a man of stern republican principles, 
and spoke freely against the proscriptions of the 
triumvirs. 

Gasiliniim (Casilinas, -atis), a town in Cam- 
pania on the Vulturmis, and on the same site as 
the modern Capua, celebrated for its heroic defence 
against Hannibal b. c. 218. It received Roman 
colonists V<,*the Lex .Tulia, but had greatly de- 
clined in the time of Pliny. 

Casinum (Caslnas, -atis : S. Germano'), a town 
in Latium on the river Casinus, and on the Via 
Latina near the borders of (’ainpaiiia ; colonized 
by the Romans in the Samnite wars ; suhseijueiitly 
a nuinicipium ; its citadel containing a temple of 
Apollo occupied the same site as the celebrated 
convent Monte Cassino : the ruins of an amphi- 
theatre are found at S. Germano. 

GasiMis. [Cashes.] 

CduIuB. 1. {Ras Kasarou7i\ a mountain on the 
coast of Egypt, E. of Pelusium, with a tenifde of 
Jupiter on its summit. Here al.so was the grave of 
Poinpey. At the foot of the mountain, on the land 
side, on the high road from Egyjit to Syria, stood 
the town of Casiuni {Kutirli). The surrounding 
district was called Casidtis.— 2. {JeUI Okrah), a 
moniitain on the coast of Syria, S. of Antidch and 
the Orontes, 531 8 feet above the level of the sea. 
The name of Casiotis was applied to the district on 
the. coast S. of Casius, as far as the N. border of 
Phoenicia. 

Casmena, -ae (Kao’pfvrj, Herod.: Kao-^eVa/, 
Time. : Ka(rij.fva7o5), a town in Sicily, founded by 
Syracuse about b. c. 843. 

Gasperla or Casperiila, a town of the Sabines, 
N. W. of Cures, on the river Himella (A.v/;m). 

Gasplae Portae or Pylae (KcftrTriai TruAat, i. e. 
the Caspian Gates), the principal pass from Media 
into Parthia and Hyrcania, through the Ca.spii 
Monte.s, was a deep ravine, made practicable by 
art, but still so narrow that there was only room 
for a single waggon to pass between the h)fty over- 
hanging walls of rock, from the skies of which a 
constant drip of salt water fell upon the road. The 
Persians erected iron gates across the narrowest 
part of the pass, and maintained a guard for its 
defence. This piiss was near the ancient Rhagae 
or Ar.sacia ; hut there were otlier passes through 
the mountains round the Ca.^pian. ivliicli are called 
by the same name, especially that on the W". shore 
of the Caspian, through the Caucasus near Derbent, 
which was usually called Alban iae or Caucasiae 
Portie. The Caspian gates, being the most im- 
portant pass from W'e.stern to Central Asia, were 
regarded by many of the ancients as a sort ot 
central point, common to the boundaries between 
W. and E. Asia and N. and S. Asia ; and dis- 
tances wore reckoned from thtun. 

Gaspli (KdffWiox), the name of certain Scythian 
tribes near the Caspian Sea, is used rather loosely 
by the ancient geographers. 1 he Caspii of Strabo 
are on tlie side of the sea, and their country, 
Caspianc, forms a part of Albania. Those of Hero- 
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dotus and Ptolemy are in the E. of Media, on the 
borders of Parthia, in the neighbourhood of the 
Caspiae Pylab. Probably it would not be far 
wrong to apply the name generally to the people 
round the S. W. and S. shores of the Caspian in 
and about the Caspii Montes. 

Caspfi Montes (rcfc Kdavta Sprj : Elburz Mis.) 
or Caspliis Mons, is a name applied generally to 
the whole range of mountains which surround the 
Caspian Sea, on the S. and S. W., at the distance 
of from 15 to 30 miles from its shore, on the bor- 
ders of Armenia, Media, Hyrcania, and Parthia ; 
and more specifically to that part of this range S. 
of the Caspian, in which was the pass called 
Caspiae Pylae. The tenn was also loosely 
applied to other mountains near the Caspian, 
especially, by Strabo, to the E. part»''f the Cau- 
casus, between Colchis and the Caspian. 

Caspiri or Caspirael (Kda-vtipoi, Ka<nripaToi\ a 
people of India, whose exact position is doubtful : 
they are generally placed in Cash nicer and A'epaaf. 

Casplum Mare (r} Kao-^rla ^dAa<ro‘a, the Caspian 
Sea\ also called Hyrcanium,' Albanum, and 
Scythicum, all names derived from the people 
who lived on its shores, is a great salt-water lake 
in Asia, according to the ancient division of the 
continents^ but now on the boundary betuKsen Eu- 
rope and Asia. Its average width from E. to W. 
is about 210 miles, and its length from N. to S., in 
a straight line, is about 740 miles ; but, as its N. 
part makes a great bend to the E., its true length, 
measured along a curve drawn through its middle, 
is about flOOmiles ; its area is about 180,000 square 
miles. The notions of the ancients about the Cas- 
pian varied very much ; and it is curious that two 
of the erroneous opinions of the later Greek and 
llonian geographers, namely, that it was united 
both with the Sea of Aral and with the Arctic 
Ocean, expressed what, at some remote period, 
wore probably real facts. Their other error, that 
its greatest length lay W. and E., very likely 
arose from its supposed union with the Sea of Aral. 
Another conserflicnco of this error was the suppo- 
sition that the rivers Oxus and Jaxartes flowed 
into the Caspian. That the former really did so at 
some time subsequent to the separation of the two 
lakes (supposing that they were once united) is 
pretty well establi.shed ; but whether this has been 
the Ctise within the historical period cannot be de- 
termined [Oxus]. The country between the two 
lakes has evidently been greatly changed, and the 
sand-hills which cover it have doubtless been accu- 
f inulated bj' the force of the E. winds bringing down 
sand from the steppes of Tartary. Both lakes 
have their surface considerably below that of the 
Black Sea, the Caspian between nearly 350 feet, 
and the Aral about 200 feet, lower than the devel 
of the Black Sea, and both are still sinking by 
evaporation. Moreover, the whole country between 
and around them for a considerable distance is a 
depression, surrounded by lofty mountains on every 
side, except where the valley of the Irtish find Old 
stretches away to the Arctic Ocean. Besides a 
number of smaller streams, two great rivers flow 
into the Caspian ; the Rha ( Volga) on the N., and 
the united Cyrus and Araxes {Kour) on the W. ; 
but it loses more by evaporation than it receives 
from these rivers. 

CaBsandane (Ka<r(ra»/5<£i^), wife of Cyrus the 
Great, and itiother of Cambyses, 

CaiBandor {Kdaaapdpos), son of Antipator. His 
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father, on his death-bed (b.c. 319), appointed Po- 
I^'sperchon regent, and conferred upon Cassander 
only the secondary dignity of Chiliarch. Being dis- 
sati^ed with this arrangement, Cassander strength- 
ened himself by an alliance with Ptolemy and An- 
tigonus, and entered into war with Polysperchon. 
In 318 Cassander obtained possession of Athens 
and most of the cities in the S. of Greece. In 317 
he was recalled to Macedonia to oppose Olympias. 
He kept her besieged in Pydna througliout the 
winter of 317, and on her surrender in the spring 
of the ensuing year, he put her to death. The 
way now seemed open to him to the throne of 
Macedon. He placed Ro.xana and her young son, 
Alexander Aegus, in custody at Amphipolis, n(»t 
thinking it safe as yet to murder tliem ; and he 
connected himself with the regal family by a mar- 
riage with Thessalonica, half-sister to Alexander 
the Great. In 315 Cassander joined Scleiicus, 
Ptolemy, and Lysimachus in their war against 
Antigoiius, of whose power they had all become 
jealous. This war was upon the whole unfavour- 
fible to Cassander, who lost most of the cities in 
Greece. By the general iieace of 311, it was pro- 
vided that Cassander was to retain his authority in 
Europe till Alexander Aegus should be grown to 
nianhood. Cassander thereupon put to death tlie 
young king and his mother Roxana. In 310 the 
war was renewed, and Hercules, the son of Alex- 
finder by Barsine, was brought forward by Poly- 
sperchon as a claimant to the Macedonian throne ; 
but Cassander bribed Polysperchtm to murder the 
young prince and his mother, 30 J). In 30(3 Cas- 
sandor took the title of king, when it was assumed 
by Antigomis, Lysimachus, and Ptolemy. In the 
following years, Demetrius Poliorcetes, the son of 
Antigonus, carried on the war in (Jrecce with great 
success against Cassander ; but in 302 Demetrius 
was obliged to pass into Asia, to support his father ; 
and next year, 301, the decisive battle of Ipsus 
was fought, in which Antigonus and Demetrius 
were defeated, and the f«»rmer slain, and which 
gave to Cassander Macedonia and Greece. Cas- 
sander died of dropsy in 297, and was succeeded 
by his son Philip. 

Cassandra (Ka(rerdi^5pa), daughter of Priam and 
Hecuba, and twin-sister of Hclenus. She and her 
brother, when young, were left asleep in the sanc- 
tuary of Apollo, when their ears were purified by 
serpents, so that they could understand the divine 
sounds of nature and the voices of birds. Cassandra 
sometimes used to sleep afterwards in the same 
temple; and when she grew up her beauty" won 
the love of Apollo. The god conferred upon her 
the gift of prophecy, upon her promising to comply 
with his desires ; but when she had become pos- 
sessed of the prophetic art, she refused to fulfil her 
promise. Thereupon the god in anger ordained 
that no one should believe her prophecies. She 
predicted to the Trojans the ruiq^ that threatened 
them, but no one believed her; she was looked 
upon as a madwoman, and, according to a late ac- 
count, was shut up and guarded. On the capture of 
Troy she fled into the sanctuary of Athena, but 
was torn away from the statue of the goddess by 
Ajax, son of Oileus, and, according to sonic ac- 
counts, was even ravished by him in the sanctuary. 
On the division of the booty. Cassandra fell to the 
lot of Agamemnon, who took her with him to 
Mycenae. Here she was killed by Clytaem* 
nestra. 
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CaBsandrSa. [Potidaea.] 

Cassia 0en8. [Cassius.] 

Casslepea, Cas^pda, or CassiSpe (Kaa-ai^ta^ 
Ka(r<rt<frr€ia^ or Kaorffic^TTTj), wife of Cepheus | 

thiopia, and moUier of Andromeda, whose beauty 
she extolled above that of the Nereids. [Andro- 
meda.] She was afterwards placed among the 
stars. 

Cassioddrus, Magnus Aurelius, a distinguished 
statesman, and one of the few men of learning at 
the downhil of the Western Empire, was born 
about A. D. 4()8, at Scylacium in Bruttium, of an 
ancient and wealthy Homan family. He enjoyed 
the full confidence of Theodoric the Great and his 
successors, and under a variety of dilTerent titles he 
conducted for a long series of years the government 
of the Ostrogothic kingdom. At the age of 70 he 
retired to the monastery of Viviers, which he had 
founded in his native province, and there passed 
the last 30 years of his life. His time wiis de- 
voted to study and to the composition of elemen- 
tary treatises on history, metapliysics, the 7 liberal 
arts, and divinity ; while his leisure hours were 
employed in the construction of philosophical toys, 
sucli as sun-dials, water-clocks, &c. Of his nu- 
merous writings the most important is his Fana- 
rum {Episiolarum) Libri AT//., an assemblage of 
state papers drawn up by Cassiodorus in accord- 
ance with the instructions of Theo(foric and his 
successors. The other works of Cassiodorus are of 
less value to us. Tlie principal are : 1. Chronicon^ 
a summary of Universal History ; 2. JJe Ortho- 
ffraphia Liber; 3. De Arte Orammatuxi ad Donuti 
Alenteni ; 4. De A rtibus ac iJisciplinis Libercdiuni 
Lilerarum^ much read in the middle ages ; 5. De 
Anima; 6. Libn XU. De Debus Oestis Gothorum^ 
known to ns only through the abridgement of Jor- 
nandes ; 7. De Institutione Diinnarum Literarum^ 
an introduction to the profitable study of the Scrip- 
tures. There are also several other ecclesiastical 
W(»rks of Cassiodorus extant. — The best edition 
of his collected works is by D. Caret, Rouen, 1679, 
2 vols. foj., reprinted at Venice, 1729. 

Cassiope (^KaaatdTrTi), a town in Corey ra on a 
promontory of the same name, with a good harbour 
and a temple of Zeus. 

Cassiopea. [Cas.sibpea.] 

Cassitirfdes. [Britannia, p. 126, a.] 

Cassius, tile name of one of the most distin- 
guished of the Homan gentes, originally patrician, 
afterwards plebeian. 1. Sp. Cassius Viscellinus, 
thrice consul : first «. c. 502, when he conquered 
the Sabines ; again 493, when he made a leagii' 
with tlie Latins ; and, lastly, 486, when he made a 
league with the lleriiicans. and carried his cele- 
brated agrarian law, the first which was proposed 
at Rome. It probably enacted that the portion of 
the patricians in the public land should be strictly 
defined, and that the remainder should be divided 
among the plebei^iUS. In the following year he 
was accused of aiming at regal power, and was put 
to death. The manner of his death is related dif- 
ferentl}', but it is most probable that he was ac- 
cused before the comitia curiata by the quaestores 
parricidii, and was sentenced to death by his fellow 
patricians. His house was razed to the ground, 
and his property confiscated. His guilt is doubt- 
ful ; he had made himself hateful to the {mtricians 
by his agrarian law, and it is most likely that the 
accusation was invented for the purpose of getting 
rid of a dangerous opponent, lie left 3 sons ; but 
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as all the subsequent Cassii are plebeians, his sons 
were perhaps expelled from the patrician order, or 
may have voluntarily passed over to the plebeians, 
on account of the murder of their father. •—2. C. 
Cass. Longinus, consul 171, obtained as his pro- 
vince Italy and Cisalpine Gaul, and without the 
authority of the senate attempted to march into 
Macedonia through Illyriciim, but was obliged to 
return to Italy. In 154 he was censor with M. 
Messala ; and a theatre, which these censors had 
built, was pulled down by order of the senate, 
at the suggestion of P. Scipio Nasica, as injurious 
to public morals.— 3. Q,. Cass. Longinus, praetor 
urbanus n. c. 167, and consul 164, died in his con- 
sulship.— 4. L. Cass. Longinus Bavilla, tribune 
f the plcbs, 1 37, when he proposed a law for voting 
by ballot (f Jiellaria lex ) ; consul 127, and censor 
125. He was very se.vcro and just as a judex.— 
6. L. Cass. Longinus, praetor 111, when he 
brought Jugurtha to Rome; consul 107, with C. 
Marius, and received as his province Narbonese 
Gaul, in order to ppposc the Cimbri, but was de- 
feated and killed by the Tigiirini. — 6. L. Cass. 
Longinus, tribune of the plehs 104, brought for- 
ward many laws to diminish the power of the 
aristocracy.- 7. C. Cass. Longinus Varus, consul 
“’.3, broi/^t forward, with his colleague M. Teren- 
tius, a law (/ear Terentia Cassia), by which corn was 
to be purchased and then sold in Rome at a small 
price. In 72 he was defeated by Spartacus near 
Mutina ; in 66 he supported the Manilian law for 
giving the command of the Mithridatic war to 
Pompey; and in his old age was proscribed by 
the triumvirs and killed, 43. — 8. C. Cass. Longi- 
nus, the murderer of Julius Caesar. In .53 he 
was quaestor of Crassus in his campaign against 
the Parthians, in which he greatly distinguished 
himself by his prudence and military skill. After 
the death of Crassus, he collected the remains of 
the Roman army, and made prepanitions to defend. 
Syria .against the P.arthians. In 52 he defeated 
the Parthians, who had crossed the Euphrates, and 
in 51 he .again gained a still more important vic- 
tory over them. Soon afterwards he returned to 
Rome. In 49 he was tribune of the plebs, joined 
the aristocratical party in the civil war, and fled 
with Pompey from Rome. In 48 he commanded the 
Pompeian fleet; after the battle of Pharsalia ho 
went to the Hellespont, where he accidenUilIy fell 
in with Caesar, and surrendered to him. He was 
not only pardoned hy Caesar, but in 44 was made 
praetor, and the province of Syria was promised 
liim for the next year. But Cassius liad never 
ceased to be Caesar's enemy ; it was he who formed 
the conspiracy against the dictator’s life, and gained 
over M. Brutus to the plot. After the death of 
C.aes.ar, on the I5th of March, 44 [Caesar], Cas- 
sius remained in Italy for a few months, but in 
July ho went to Syria, which he claimed as his 
province, although the senate had given it to Do- 
labella, and had conferred upon Cassius Cyrene in 
its stead. He defeated Dolabella, who put an end 
to his own life ; and after plundering Syria and 
Asia most immcrcifull}', he crossed over to Greece 
with Brutus in 42, in order to oppose Octavian 
and Antony. At the battle of Philippi, Cassius 
was defeated by Antony, while Brutus, who com- 
manded the other wing of the army, drove Octa- 
vian off the field ; but Cassius, ignorant of the 
success of Brutus, commanded his freedman to put 
an end to his life. Brutus mourned over his com- 
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panion, calling him the last of the Romans. Cas- poet, and his productions were prized by Horace 
sius was married to Jiuiia Tertia or TertuIIa, half- (J^p. i. 4. 3.). He wrote 2 tragedies, entitled np- 
aister of M. Brutus. Cassius was well acquainted e.<rf|^and Brutus^ epigrams, and other works, — 
with Greek and Roman literature ; he was a fol- IS^ass. Etruscus, a poet censured by Horace 
lower of the Epicurean philosophy; his abilities {Sat. i. 10. 01), must not be confounded with No. 
were considerable, bill he was vain, proud, and 15.— 17. Cass. Avidius, an able general of M. 
revengeful. — 9. L. Cass. Longinus, brother of Aurelius, w’as a native of Syria. In the Parthian 
No. 8, assisted M. Laterensis in accusing Cn. war(A. d. 1G2 — Ifi.*!), he commanded the Roman 
Plancius, who was defended by Cicero in 54. He army as the general of Verus, and after defeating 
joined Caesar at the commencement of the civil the Parthians, he took Seleucia and Ctesiphon. 
war, and was one of Caesar’s legates in Greece in lie was afterwards appointed governor of all the 
48. In 44 he was tribune of the plebs, but was Eastern provinces, and discharged his trust for 
not one of the conspirators against Caesar's life, several years with fidelity; but in A. d. 175 he 
He subsequently espoused the side of Octavian, in proclaimed himself emperor. He reigned only a 
opposition to Antony ; and on their reconciliation few months, and was slain bv his own officers, be- 


in 43, he fled to Asia: he was pardoned by Antony 
in 41. — 10. Q. Cass. Longinus, file /rater or 
first-cousin of No. 8. In 54 he went as the quaes- 
tor of Ponipey into Spain, where lie was univer- 
sally hated on account of his rapacity and cruelt}'. 
In 49 he was tribune of the plebs, and a wann 
supporter of Caesar, but was obliged to leave the 
city and take refuge in Caesar’s camp. In the 
same year he accompanied Caesar to Spain, and 
after the defeat of Afranius and Petreius, the 
legates of Ponipey, Caesar left him governor of 
Further Spain, ilis eruelty and oppre^ons ex- 
cited an insurrection against him at Corduba, but 
this was quelled by Cassius. Subseijuently 2 legions 
declared against hiip, and M. Marcellus, the quaes- 
tor, put himself at their head. He was saved from 
this danger by Lepidus, and left the province in 47, 
but his ship sjink, and he was lost, at the mouth of 
the Iberus. — 11. L. Cass. Longinus, a competitor 
with Cicero for the consulship for 83; was one of 
Catiline’s conspirators, and undertook to set the 
city on fire ; he escaped the fate of his comrades 
by quitting Rome before their apprehension.- 
12. L. Cass. Longinus, consul a. d. 30, married to 
Drusilla, the daughter of Gerinanicus, with whom 
her brother Caligula afterwards lived. Cassius was 
proconsul in Asia a. d. 40, and was commanded by 
Caligula to be brought to Rome, because an oracle 
had warned the emperor to beware of a Cassius ; 
the oracle was fulfilled in the murder of the em- 
peror by Cassius Chaerea.- 13. C. CasB. Longi- 
nus, the celebrated jurist, governor of Syria, a. d. 
50, in the reign of Claudius. He was banished 
by Nero in a. d. 66 , because he had, among his 
ancestral images, a statue of Cassius, the murderer 
of Caesar, lie was recalled from banishment by 
Vespasian. Cassius wrote 1 0 books on the civil law 
{Libri Juris C/r/7w),and Commentaries on Vitellius 
and Urseius Ferox, which are quoted in the Digest. 
He was a follower of the school of Ateius Capito ; 
and as he reduced thoi|)rinciples of Capito to a more 
scientific form, the adherents of this school re- 
ceived the name of Cassiani. —14. L. CasB. He- 
mina, a Roman annalist, lived about n. c. 140, and 
wrote a history of Rome from the earliest times to 
the end of the 3rd Punic war. — 15. Cass. Par- 
xnensis, so called from Parma, his birth-place,' w.is 
one of the murderers of Caesar, B. c. 43 ; took an 
active part in the war against the triumvirs ; and, 
after the death of Brutus and Cassius, carried over 
the fleet which he commanded to Sicily, and joined 
Sex. Pompey ; upon the defeat of Pompey, he 
surrendered himself to Antony, whose fortunes he 
followed until after the battle of Actium, when he 
■went to AtlKens, and was there put to death by 
the command of Octavian, B. c. 30. Cassius was a 


fore M. Aurelius arrived in the East. [See p. 1 1 1.] 
—18. Dionysius Cassius, of Utica, a Greek writer, 
lived about b, c. 40, and translated into Greek thn 
work of the Carthaginian Mago on agriculture. — 
19. Cass. Felix, a Greek physician, probably lived 
under Augustus and Tiberius ; wrote a small work 
entitled 'larpiKal 'Awopiai Kai Hpo^Arj/uaTa 4»iuTixd, 
Qnaesfiones Mcdicae et ProbJemata Naturalia : 
printed in Ideler’s Physici et Afedici (Hraed Mi~ 
nores, Berol. 1841.-20. Cass. Chaerea. [Chak- 
HKA.j — 21. Cass. Dion. [Dion Ca.ssius.J — 22. 
Cass. Severus. [Skvkrus.] 

Cassivelaunus, a Briti.sh chief, ruin'd over the 
country N. of the Tamesis (Pfiames)^ and was en- 
trusted by the Britons with the supreme command 
on Caesar’s 2nd invasion of Britain, b. c. 54. He 
was defeated by Caesar, and was obliged to sue for 
peace. 

Cassopo (KaffiTwTrr? ; Ka(T(T<aira7o5\ a town in 
Thesprotia near tlie coaf,t. 

Castabala (ra KaOTaSaAa). 1. A city of Cap- 
padocia, near Tyana, eeli*brated for its^ temple of 
Artemis J\‘rasia. — 2. A town in Cilicia Canipes- 
tris, near Issus. 

Castalia (Koo-raAla), a celebrated fountain on 
Mt. Parnassus, in which th(‘ Pvtbia used to batlie ; 
sacred to Apollo and the Muses, who were hence 
.'ailed Casthlides^ said to have derived. its name 
from Castalia, daughter of Achelous, Avho threw 
herself into the fountain when pursued by Apollo. 

Castor, brother of Pollux. [Dioscuri.] 

Castor (Kdo-Twp). 1. A Greek grammarian, 
snrnamed PJdtoromaeus^ probably lived about b. c. 
150, and wrote several hooks; a portion of his 
Te'x*'’? f>vropiK^ is still extant and printed in 
Walz’s Wietores Grueci^ vol. iii. p. 712, seq. — 2. 
Grandson of IKiiotariis. [Deiotahus.] 

Castra, a “ camp,” the name of several towns, 
which were originally the sUitionary quarters of 
the Roman legions. 1. Constantia, in Gaul, ne^r 
the mouth of the Sequana (Neme). — 2. Hanui- 
balis, in Bruttiiun, on the S. E. coast, N. of Scy- 
laciiim, arose out of tlie fortified camp which 
Hannibal maintained there during the latter yeiirs 
of the 2nd l*unic war. — 3. Herculis, in Batavia, 
perhaps near //<?«*■«?//.— 4. Minervae {Caalm}-, 
in Calabria, with a temple of Minerva, S. of Hy- 
druntum ; the most ancient town of the 8alentini, 
subsequently colonized by the Romans ; its har- 
bour wa.s called Portus Veneris {Poiio Badisco). 
— 6. Vetera {Xanten\ in Gallica Belgica, on the 
Rhine : many Roman remains have been found at 
Xaiiten.’-^Q. Cornell^ {Ghellah\ a place in the Car- 
th.aginian territory (Zeugitana) i.i N. Africa, where 
Scipio Africanus the elder established his camp 
when he invaded Africa in the Second Punic V 
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It was between Utica and Carthage, on the N. 
side of the river Bagnidas, but its site is now S. of 
the river in consequence of the ulterations described 
under Carthago. ^ 

Castrum. 1. Inui, a town of the Rutuli, on 
the coa^t of Latiiim, confounded by some writers 
with No. 2.-2. Novuni’ (7 or re di Chiaruccia)^ 
a town in Etruria, and a Roman colony on the 
coast. — 3. Novum {Giulia Nova)^ a town in Pi- 
cenuin, probably at the mouth of the small river 
Ratinum {Salinello)^ colonized by the Romans, 
«. c. 2G4, at the commencement of the 1st Punic 
war. 

Castillo {KaaraAwv : Cazhna)^ a town of the 
Orctani on the Baetis, and near the frontiers of 
Baetica, at the foot of a mountain which bore a 
great resemblance to Parnassus, was under the 
llojuans an important place, a municipiiim with 
the .Jus Latii, and included in the juri.sdiction of 
Carthago Nova : its inhabitants were called Cae- 
sari vemiles. In the mountains {Snitns Costu/o- 
ttensis] in the neighbourhood were silver and load 
mines. The wile of Hannibal was a native of 
Castulo. 

Casuentus {BasictdoX a river in Lucania, flows 
into tlie sea near Mctapontum. 

Casystes ( Ka(ruTT»;s : Chisvifih)^^ fine sea-pon* 
on tlio coast of Ionia ; th(} harbour of Krythrae. 

Catabathmus Magnus (Kara^adjuor, i. e. de- 
scent ; Mnrsa ISollern^ i. e. l‘ort of the lAiddcr)^ a 
mountain and sea port, at the bottom of a deep 
bay on the N. coast of Africa (about 2/)° 5' E. long.), 
was generally considered the boundary between 
Egypt and CyrcMiaica. Ptolemy distinguishes fnnn 
this a place called Catabatlmius l*arvus, in the 
interior of Africa, near the borders of Egypt, above 
Paraetonium. 

Cat&dilpa or -i (r^ KardSovna^ oi Kard'Sovvoi), 
a name given to the cataracts of the Nile, and also 
to the parts of Aethiopia in their neighbourhood. 
[Nilus.] 

Catalauni or Catelauni, a people in Gaul in 
the modern Chani}Kujn(\ mentioned only by later 
writers : their capital was Durocatelauul or Ca- 
telauni ( Chilians sur Mome)^ in the neighbour- 
hood of which Attila was defeated by Aetius and 
Tiieodoric, a. d. 4.51. 

Catamitns, the Roman name for Ganymedes, of 

* which it is only a corrupt form. 

Cat&na or Catlna ( Karderj •. Karai/atos ; Caki- 
ww), an important town in Sicily on the K. coast 
at the foot of Mt. Aetna, founded ii. c. 7.‘10 hv 
Naxos, which was itself founded by the Chalci- 
dians of Euboea. In b. c. 470 it was bakeii by 
Hiero I., who removed its iiihahitants to Leontiiii, 
and settled 5000 Syracusans and ,5000 Pelopon- 
nesians in the town, the name of which he. changed 
into Aetna. Soon after the death of Hiero (407), 
the former inhabitants of Catana again obtained 
possession of the town, and called it by its original 
mime, Catana. Subsequently Catana was con- 

• quered by Dionysius, Avas then governed by native 
tyrants, next- became subject to Agathocles, and 
finally in the Ist Punic war fell under the domi- 
nion of Rome. It was colonized by Aiigu.stus with 
some veterans. Cafana frequently sulfered from 
earthquakes and eruptions of Mt. Aetna. It is 
now one of the most flourishing ciiies in Sicily. 

CS,t&6nXa (Karaouia)^ a district in the S. E. part 
of Cappadocia, to which it was first added under 
the Romans, with Melitene, which lies E. of it. 
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These two districts fonn a large and fertile plain, 
lying between the Anti-Taurus and the Taurus 
and A maims, and watered by the river Pyramus. 
Cataonia bad no large towns, but several strong 
lountain fortresses. 

Cataxrhactes (Karap^duTvs). 1. (Duden-Soo\ 
a river of Pamphylia, which descends from the 
mountains of Taurus, in a great broken waterfall 
'whence its name, fr. KOTap/i^ 7 i/vjui), and which, 
lifter flowing beneath the earth in two parts of its 
course, falls into the sea E. of Attalia. — -2. The 
term is also applied, first by Strabo, to the cata- 
racts of the Nile, which are distinguished as C. 
Major and C. Minor [Nii.rs], in which u.se it 
must of course be regarded as a common noun, 
equivalent to the Latin cataracta^ but whether de- 
rived from -xiic name of the Pamphylian river, or 
iit once from the Greek verb, cannot be deter- 
mined. 

Catelauni. [C ata l a ijn i. ] 

Cathaei (Ka0aToi), a great and Avarlike people 
of India iiitra Gangem, upon whom Alexander 
made Avar. Some of the best Orientalists suppose 
the name to be that, not of a tribe but, of the 
warrior caste of the Hindoos, the Ksliafriyns. 

Catllina, L. Sergius, the descendant of an an- 
cient pall^cian family which had sunk into poverty. 
His youth and early manhnnd AV'cre stained by 
oA’erj' A’ice and crime. He first appears in history 
as a zealous partizim of Sulla ; and during tlie hor- 
rors of the proscription, he killed, with his own 
hand, his brother-in-law, Q. Caecilius, a quiet in- 
oflensive man, and put to death by torture M. 
Marins Gnitidiamis, the kinsman and felloAv-toAA'iis- 
man of Cicero. He Avas suspected of an intrigue 
with the A'estal Fabia, sister of Tcrentia, and was 
*aid and believed to have made aAvay with hi.s 
linst Avife and afterwards with his son, in order thtit 
he might marry Aurelia Orestilla, Aviio objected to 
the presence of a grown-up step-child ; but not- 
Avithstandiiig this infamy he attained to the dignity 
of pnietor in b. r. fill, was governor of Africa du- 
ring the following year, and returned to Rome in 
f)(>, in order to sue for the consulship. The elec- 
tion for 6.5 Avas carried by P. Autroniiis Paetus and 
P. Cornelius Sulla, both of Avhom were soon after 
convicted of bribery, and their places supplied by 
their competitors and accusers, L. Aurelius Cotta 
and L. Alanlius Toniuatiis. Catiline had been 
disqualified for becoming a candidate, in conse- 
quence of an impeachment for oppression in his 
province, preferred by P. Clodius Pulcher, after- 
wards so celebrated as the enemy of Cicero. 
E.\'aspomted by tlieir disappointment, Antronius 
and Catiline formed a project, along Avith Cii. 
Piso, to murder the new 4 ponsuls when tliey 
entered upon their otfice upon the 1st of January. 
Til is design is said to haA e been frustrated solely 
by the impatii nco of Catiline, Avho, upon the ap- 
pointed day,, gave the signal prcmaiiiri'ly, before 
the whole of the armed agents had a.ssenihled. 
Encourageil rather than disheartened hv a failure 
which bad so nearly proved a triumph, Catiline 
now determined to organize a more extensive con- 
spiraev, in order to overthrow the existing govern- 
nient, and to obtain for hiniscll and his lollowers 
all places of power ami profit. Having been ac- 
quitted in 6.5 upon his trial for extortion, he Avaa 
left unfettered to mature his ])laus. The time Avas 
propitious to his schemes. 'J he younger nobility 
were thorouglily demoralised, with ruined for- 
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tunes, and eager for any change which might re- 
lieve them from their embarrassments ; the Roman 
populace were restless and discontented, ready to 
follow at the bidding of any demagogue ; while 
many of the veterans of Sulla, who had squandered 
their ill-gotten wealth, were now anxious for a re- 
newal of those scenes of blood which they had 
found so profitable. Among such men Catiline 
soon obtained numerous supporters ; and his great 
mental and physical powers, which even his ene- 
mies admitted, maintained his ascendency over his 
adherents. The most distinguished men who 
joined him, and were present at a meeting of the 
conspirators which he called in June, 64, were P. 
, Cornelius Lentulus Sura, who l>ad been constil in 
B. c. 71, but having been passed over by the cen- 
sors, had lost his scat in the sendtts, which he 
was now seeking to recover by standing a second 
time for the practorship ; C. Cornelius Cethegiis, 
distinguished throughout by his headstrong impe- 
tuosity and sanguinary violence ; P. Autronius, 
spoken of above ; L. Cassius Longinus, at this 
time a competitor for the consulship ; L. Vargim- 
teius, who had been om; of the colleagues of Cicero 
in the quaestorship, and had subsequently been 
condemned for bribery ; L. Calpumius Bestia, 
^ tribune elect ; Publius and Servius fHilla, ne- 
phews of the dictator ; M. .Porcius liaeca, &c. 
The first object of Catiline was to obtain the 
consulship for himself and’(\ Antonins, whose co- 
operation he confidently anticipated. But in this 
object he was disappointed : Cicero and Antonins 
• were elected consuls. This disappointment ren- 
dered him only more vigorous in the prosecution of 
his designs ; more adherents were gained, and troops 
were levied in various parts of Italy, especially in 
the neighbourhood of Faesulae, under the super- 
intendence of C. Manlius, one of the veteran cen- 
turions of Sulla. Meantime, Cicero, the consul, was 
unrelaxing in hisefforts to preserve the state from the 
threatened danger. Through the agency of Fulvia, 
the mistress of Curius, one of the conspirators, he 
became acquainted with every circumstance as soon 
ns it occurred, and was enabled to counteract all 
the machinations of Catiline. Cicero at the same 
time gained over his colleague Antonius, by pro- 
mising him the province of Macedonia. At length 
Cicero openly accused Catiline, and the senate, now 
aware of the danger which threatened the sUite, 
passed the decree, “that the consuls should take 
care that the republic received no harm,” in virtue 
of which the consuls were invested for the time 
being with absolute power, both civil andtnilitary. 
Tn the consular elccti(tns Avhich followed soon after- 
wards, Catiline was again rejected. On the night 
of the 6th of Novenq^er, b.c. 63 he met the ring- 
leaders of the conspiracy at the dwelling of M. 
Porcius Laeca, and informed them that he had re- 
solved to wait no longer, but at once to proceed to 
open action. Cicero, informed as usual of these 
proceedings, summoned the senate on the 8th of 
November, and there delivered the first of his 
celebrated orations against Catiline, in which he 
displayed a most intimate acquaintance with all 
the proceedings of the conspirators. Catiline, who 
was present, attempted to justify himself, hut 
scarcely had he commenced when his words were 
drowned by the shouts of “ enemy ” and “ parri- 
cide” which burst from the whole assembly. 
Finding that he could at present clfcct notliing 
at Rome, he quitted the city in the night (8th — 
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9th November), and proceeded to the camp of 
Manlius, after leaving the chief controul of affeiirs 
at Rome in the hands of I^cntulus and Cethegiis. 
On the 9th, Avhen the flight of Catiline was 
known, Cicero delivered his second speech, jid- 
dressed to the people in the forum, in which he 
justified his recent conduct. The senate declared 
Catiline and Manlius public enemies, and soon 
afterwards Cicero obtained legal evidence of the 
guilt of the conspirators within the city, through 
the ambassadors of the Allobrogcs. These men 
had been solicited by Lentulus to join the plot, and 
to induce their own countrymen to take part in the 
insurrection. They revealed what they had heard 
to Q. Fabius Sanga, the patron of their state, who 
in his turn acquainted Cicero. By the instructions 
of the latter, the ambassadors affected great zeal in 
the undertaking, and having obtained a written 
agreement, signed by Lentulus, Cethegus, and 
Statilius, they quitted Rome soon after midnight 
on the 3d of December, hut were arrested on 
the Milvian bridge, by Cicero's order. Cicero 
instantly summoned the leaders of the conspi- 
racy to his presence, and conducted them to 
the senate, which was assembled in the temple of 
Concord (4th of D('ccmber). He proved the guilt of 
•the conspirators by the testimony of witnesses and 
their own signatures. They W(?re the’*eiipon con- 
signed to the charge of certain senators. Cicero 
then summoned the people, and delivered what 
is called his 3d oration against Catiline, in 
which he informed them of all that had taken 
place. On the following day, the nones (5th) of 
December, the day so frequently referred to by 
Cicero in after times with pride, the senate was 
called together to deliberate respecting the punish- 
ment of the conspirators. After an animated de- 
l)ate,of which the leading arguments are expressed 
in the 2 celehrati‘d orations nssigninl by Sallust to 
Caesar and to Cato, a decree 'Avas passed, that Lcn- 
tulus and the conspirators should be put to death. 
The sentence Avas executed the Siime night in 
the prison. Cicero’s speech in the debate in the 
senate is preserved in his 4th oration against Cati- 
line. The consul Antonius Avas then sent against 
Catiline, and the decisive battle Avas fought early 
in 62. Antonius, however, unwilling to fight 
against his former associate, gave the command on 
the day of battle to his li'katc, M. Petreiiis. Cati- 
line fell in the engagement, after fighting Avith the 
most daring valour. — The history of Catiline’s 
conspiracy has been written by Sallust. 

CStfus, an Epicurean philosopher, a native of 
Gallia Transpadana (Insuher), chmposed a trea- 
tise in 4 hooks on the nature of things and on the 
chief good {dc Rerum Nalura et de sum mo Bono); 
died B. c. 45. 

CUtii, Dionysius, the author of a small Avork, 
entitled Disticha de. Moribns mi Filium., consisting 
of a series of sententious moral precepts. Nothing 
is known of the author or the time when he lived, 
hut many Avriters place him under the Antonines. 
The best edition is by Arnt/.enius, Amsterdam, 
1754. 

Cuts, Porcius. 1, M., frequently surnamed 
Censorius or Censor, also Cato Major, to distin- 
guish him from his great-gnindson Cato Uticensis 
[No. 8J. Cato was born at Tusciilum, B. c. 234, 
and Avns brought up at his father’s farm, situated 
in the Sabine territory. In 217 he served his 
first campaign in his 17 th year, and during the 
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remaining years of the 2d Punic war, he greatly 
distinguished himself by his courage and military 
abilities. In the intervals of war, he returned to 
his Sabine farm, which he had inherited from his 
father, and there led the Sianie frugal and simple 
life, which characterised him' to his last days. En- 
couraged by L. Valerius Flaccus, a young noble- 
man in the neighbourhood, he went to Rome, 
and became a candidate for office. He obtained 
the quacstorship in 204, and served under the pro- 
consul Scipio Africanus in Sicily and Africa. From 
this time we may date the enmity which Cato 
always displayed towards Scipio ; their habits 
and views of life were entirely different ; and Cato, 
on his return to Rome denounced in the strongest 
terms the luxury and extravtagance of his com- 
mander. Oil his voyage home he is said to have 
touched at Sardinia, and to have brought the poet 
Ennius from the island to Italy. In 199 he was 
aedile, and in 198 praetor; he obtained Sardinia 
as his province, which lie governed with justice 
and economy, lie had now established a reputa- 
tion for pure morality and strict virtue. In 195 
he was consul with his old friend and patron 
L. Valerius Flaccus. He carried on war in Spain 
with the greatest success, and received the honour 
of a triumph on his return to Romo in 194., 
In 191 lie served, under the consul M\ Acilius 
(ilabrio, in the cmnpaign against Antiochus in 
(jlreoce, and the decisive victory at Thermopylae 
was mainly owing to Cato. From this time Cato's 
military career, which had been a brilliant one, 
appears to have ceased. He now took an active 
]iart in civil affairs, and distinguished himself by 
iiis vehement ojiposition to the Roman nobles, who 
introduced into Rome Greek luxury and refinement. 
It was especially against the Scipios that his most 
violent attacks were directed and whom he pursued 
with the bitterest animosity. He obtained the con- 
demnation of L. Scipif^tlie conqueror of Antiochus, 
and compelled his brother P. Scipio to quit Rome 
in order to avoid the same fate. [Scipio.] In 184 
lie was elected censor W'ith L. Valerius Flaccus, 
liaving been rejected in his application for the olHcc 
in 189. His censorship was a great epoch in his 
life. He applied himself strenuously to the duties 
of his office, regardless of the enemies he was 
making : but all his efforts to stem ihe tide of 
luxury which was now setting in proved unavail 
ing. His strong national prejudices appear to 
have diminished in force as ho grew older and 
W'iser. He applied himself in old age to the study 
of Greek literature, with which in youth he had 
no acquaiiitanc<‘, although he was not ignorant of 
the Greek language. But his conduct continued to 
be guided by prejudices against classes and nations, 
whose influence he deemed' to be hostile to th' 
simplicity of the old Roman character. He had an 
antipathy to physicians, because they were mostly 
Greeks, and therefore unfit to be trusted w'ith Ro- 
man lives. When Athens sent Cameades, Diogenes, 
and Critolaus as ambassadors to Rome, he recom- 
mended the senate to send them from the city an 
account of the dangerous doctrines taught by Car- 
neades. [Carneadks.] Cato retained his bodily 
and mental vigour in his old age. In the year 
before his death ho was one of the chief instigators 
«f the third Punic war. He had been one of the 
j^man deputies sent to Africa to arbitrate between 
Masinissa and the Carthaginians, and he was so 
struck with the flourishing condition of Carthage that 
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on his return home he maintained that Rome would 
never be safe as long as Carthage was in existence. 
From this time forth, whenever he was called upon 
for his vote in the senate, though the subject of 
debate bore no relation to Carthage, his words were 
Delenda est CaHhayo. Very shortly before his 
death, he made a powerful speech in accusing 
Galba on account of his cruelty and perfidy in Spain. 
He died in 149, at the age of 85. — Cato wrote 
several works, of which only the De Re Rustica has 
:ome down to us, though even this work is not exactly 
n the form in w'hich it proceeded from his pen : it 
is printed in the Scriptorcs Rci Rustivae^ edited by 
Gesner (Lips. 1773 — 4), and Schneider (Lips. 1 794 
— 7). His most important work was entitled Gri- 
but only fragments of it have been preserved. 
The 1st bo()l<i contained the history of the Roman 
kings ; the 2d and 3d treati d of the origin of the 
Italian towns, and from these tw'o books the whole 
w'ork derived its title. The 4th book treated of 
the first Punic war, the 5th book of the second 
Punic war, and the Gth and 7th continued the nar- 
rative to the year of Cato's death. — 2. M., son of 
No. 1., by bis first wife Licinia, and thence called 
Licinhums^ was distinguished as a jurist. In the 
war against Perseus, 1C8, he fought with great 
bravery ;iyider the consul Aemilius Paulas, whoso 
daughter, Aemflia Tertia, he afterwards married. 
He died when praetor designatus, about J52. — 3. 
M., son of No, 1, by his second wife Salonia, and 
thence called SaUmianuSy was born 154, when his 
father had completed his 80th year.— 4. M., son of 
No. 2, consul 118, died in Africa in the same year. 
— 5. C.f also son of No. 2, consul 114, obtained 
Macedonia as his province, and fought unsuccess- 
fully against thc^ Scordisci. He was accused of 
extortion in Macedonia, and was sentenced to pay 
a fine. He afterwards went to Tanaco in t^pain, 
and became a citizen of that town. — 6. M., son 
of No. 3, tribuiius plebis, died when a candidate 
for the practorship. — 7. L., also sou of No. 3, 
consul 8.9, was killed in battle against the Socii. — 
8. M., son of No. () by Livia, great-grandson of 
Cato the Censor, and sunuimed TJticensis from 
Utica, the place of his death, was born 95. In 
early childhood he lost both his parents, and was 
brought up in the house of his mother’s brother, 
!M. Livius Drusus, along with his sister Porcia and 
the children of his mother by her second Innsband, 
Q. Servilins Caepio. In cai^' years he discovered 
a stern and unyielding character ; he applied him- 
self with great zeal to the ♦study of oratory and 
philosophy, and became a devoted adherent of the 
Stoic school ; and among the profligate nobles of 
the age he soon became conspmuous for his rigid mo- 
rality. He served his first campaign as a volunteer, 
72, in the servile w’ar of Spatlacus, and afterwards, 
about 67, as tribunus niilitum in ^laccdoiiia. In 
65 he was quaestor, when he corrected numerous 
abuses which had crept into the administration of 
the treasuryj In 63 he was tribune of the pleh^ 
and supported Cicero in proposing that the Catili- 
nnrian conspirators should suffer death. [Cati- 
LiNA.]' He now became one of the chief leaders 
of the aristocratical party, and opposed with the 
utmost vehemence the measures of Caesar, Pompey, 
and Crassus, In order to get rid ol him, he was 
sent to Cyprus in 58 with the task of uniting the 
island to the Roman dominions. He returned in 56 
and continued to oppose the triumvirs ; but all his 
efforts were vain, and he was rejected when he 
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became a candidate for the praetorship. On the 
breaking out of the civil war (49), he was entrusted, 
as propraetor, with the defence of Sicily ; but, on 
the landing of Curio with an overwhelming force, 
he abandoned the island and joined f’ompcy in 
Greece. After Pompey’s victory at Dyrnichium, 
Cato was left in charge of the camp, and thus was 
not present at the battle of Pharsalia (48). After 
this battle, he set sail for Corcyra, and thence 
crossed over to Africa, where he joined Metellus 
Scipio, after a terrible march across the desert 
The army wished to be led by Cato ; but he yielded 
the command to the consular Scipio. In oppositioi 
to the advice of Cato, Scipio fought with Caeswir, 
and was utterly routed at Thapsus (April (5th, 46) 
All Africa now, with the exception of Utica, sub- 
mitted to Caesar. Cato wanted thfla.,Romans in 
Utica to stand a siege ; but when he saw that they 
were inclined to submit, he resolved to die rather 
than fall alive into the hands of the conqueror. 
Accordingly, after spending the greater part of the 
night in perusing Plato's Phaedo several times, he 
stabbed himself below the breast. In falling he 
overturned an abacus ; his friends, hearing the 
noise, nin np, found him bath<‘d in blood, and, 
while he was fainting, dressed his wound. When, 
however, he recovered feeling, he, tore «pen the 
bandages, let out his entrails, and expired at the 
age of 49. — Cato soon became the subject of bio- 
graphy and panegyric. S>hortly after his death aj)- 
peared Cicero's Cuto^ which provoked Caesar's 
Anticato. In Lucan the character of Cato i.s a 
personification of godlike virtue. In modern times, 
the closing events of his life have been often 
dramatise<l ; and few dramas liave gained more 
celebrity than the Cato of Addison. — 9. M., a son 
of No. 8, fell at the battle of Philippi, 42. 

C?it5, Valerius, a distinguished grammarian and 
poet, lost his property in his youth during the 
usurpation of Sulla. He is iifiually considered the 
author of an extant poem in 1 8.'l hexameter verses, 
entitled /)//•«/-. Edited by Putsch, Jena, 18*28. 

Catti or Chatti, whose name is connected with 
the old German word cut nr cud “ war," one of the 
most important nations of (iennany, hounded by the 
Visurgis ( Weser) on the E., the Agri Decumates 
on the S., and the Rhino on the \V., in the mo- 
dern Ilcssn and the adjacent countries. They 
were a branch of the llermiones, and are first 
mentioned by Caosaif under the erroneous name 
of Suevi. Although defeated by Drusus, Ger- 
manicus, and other Roman generals, they were 
never completely subjugated by the Romans; and 
their power was greatly augmented on the decline 
of the Cherusci. Tlieir capital was Mattiuai. 

Catullus, Valerius, a Roman poet, born at Ve- 
rona or in its immediate vicinity, b, c. 87. Catul- 
lus inherited considerable property fr<»m his father, 
w'ho was the friend of Julius Caesar; but he 
squandered a great part of it by indulging 
freely in the pleasures of the metropolis. In 
order to better his fortunes, he went to Bithynia 
in the train of the pr.ac‘tor Memmius, but it 
appears that the sp culation was attended with 
little success. It was probably during this ex- 
pedition that his brother died in the Troad — a 
loss which he deplores in the affecti -g elegy to 
Hortalus. On his return he continued to reside at 
Rome or at his country-sdtits on the promontory of 
Sirmio and .at' Ti bur. lie probably died about 
a c. 47. The extant works of Catullus consist of 
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116 poems, on a variety of topics, and composed 
in different styles and metres. Some are lyrical, 
otheft elegies, others epigrams ; while the Nuptials 
of Pclcus and Thetis, in 409 Hexameter lines, is an 
heroic poem. Some of his poems are translations 
or imitations from the Greek, as, for instance, his 
l)e Coma Jhrcnices^ which was taken from Calli- 
niachus. In consequence of the intimate acquaint- 
ance which Catullus displays with Greek liteniture 
and mythology, he was called dtwtus by Tibullus, 
Ovid, and others. Catullus adorned all he touched, 
and his shorter poems are characterised by original 
invention and felicity of expression. — Editions. 
By Volpi, PaUiv. 1710; by Doering, Altona, 1834, 
•2nd ed. ; and by Lachmann, Berol. 182.9. 

Chtiilus, Lut&tlus. 1. C., consul u. c. *242, de- 
feated as proconsul in the following year the Car- 
thaginian fleet off the Aegates islands, and thus 
brought the first Piinic war to a close, *241. — 
2. Q., consul 10*2 with C. Marius IV., and as 
proconsul next year gained along with Marius a 
decisive victory over the Cimbri near Verccllae 
( Vercclli)^ in the N. of Italy. Catulus claimed 
the entire honour of this victory, and asserted that 
Marius did not meet with the enemy till the day 
was decided ; but at Rome the whole merit was 
given to Marius. Catulus belonged to the aristo- 
cratical party ; he espoused the cause of Sulla ; was 
included by Marins in tlie proscription of 87 ; and 
as escape was in)possible, put an end to his life by 
the vapours of a charcoal fire. Catulus was well 
acquainted with Greek literature, and famed for the 
grace and purity willi wbicli he spoke and wrote 
his own language. He was the author of several 
orations, of an historical work on his own Consul- 
ship and the Cimbric war, and of poems; but all 
these have perished with the exception of *2 ej)i- 
grams. — 3. Q., son of No. ‘2, a distinguished 
leader of the aristocracy, also won the respect and 
confidence of the ])eople by 4is upright character 
and conduct. Being consul with M. Lepidus iu 
78, he resisted the efforts of his colleague to ab- 
rogate the acts of Sulla, and the following spring 
he defeated Lepidns in the battle of tl>e Milvian 
bridge, and forctMl him to take refuge in Sardinia. 
He oppo.sed tlm Gabiniau and Manilian laws which 

inferred extraordinary jwwers upon Pompey (0’7 
and 66). He wa.s censor with Crassus in 65, and 
died in 60. 

Caturlges, a Ligurian people in Gallia Narbo- 
nensis, near the Cottian Alps; their chief towns 
were Ebuiiodunu.m, and Caturigac or Catori- 
magus (Chorass). 

Catus Decianus, procurator of Britain in the 
reign of Nero, was by his extortion one <)f the cliief 
causes of the revolt of the people under Boadicca, 
A. I). 6*2. He fled to Gaul. 

Cauca (Cbcrt), a town of the Vacc.aei in II is- 
pania Tarraconensis ; birth-place of the einiicror 
Theodosius 1. 

Cauc&slae Pylae. [Caucasus.] 

CaucMus, Caucasii Montes (5 Kau/catro;, rh 
KavHdfTiov opoy, rh, KavtcAaia Upri ; Cauca sits). 1. 
A great chain of mountains in Asia, extending 
W.N.W. and K. S. K. from the E. shore of the 
Pontus Euxinus {Black Sea) to the W. shore of 
the Caspian. Its length is about 780 miles; its 
greatest breadth 1*20, its least 60 or 70. H* 
greatest height exceeds that of the Alps, its lofti- 
est summit {Mt. Elbroox^ nearly in 43® N. lut* 
and 43® E. long.), being 16,800 feet above the sea, 
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nnd to the E. of tliis there are several other summits 
above the line of perpetual snow, which, in the 
Caucasus, is from 1 0,000 to 1 1 ,000 feet above the 
sea. The W. part of the chain is much lower, no 
summit W. of ML Elbrooz rising above the snow 
line. At both extremities the chain sinks down 
to low hills. There are two chief passes over the 
chain, botli of which were known to the ancients: 
the one, between its E. extremity and the Caspian, 
near Derbent^ was called Albaniae and sometimes 
Caspiae Pylak: the other, nearly in the centre 
of the range, was called Caucasiae Pylae {Pass of 
J)ancl). In ancient times, as is still the ci»se, the 
Caucasus was inhabited by a great variety of tribes, 
speaking different languages (Strabo says, at least 
70), btit all belonging to that family of the human 
race, Avhich has peopled Europe and W. Asia, and 
w'hich has obtained the name of Caucasian from 
the fact that in no other part of the world are such 
perfect examples of it found, as among the moun- 
taineers of the Caucasus, — That the Greeks had 
some vague knowledge of tlie Caucasus in very 
early times, is proved by the myths respecting 
Prometheus and the Argonauts, from which it 
seems that the Caucasus was regarded as at the 
extremity of the earth, on the border of the river 
Oceanus. The account which Herodotus gives is 
good as far as it goes (i. 20, ‘5) ; but it was not till 
the march of Poinpey, in the Mithridatic W.ar, 
extended to the banks of the Cyrus and Araxes 
and to the foot of the great chain, that means 
were obtained for that accurate description of the 
Caucasus which Strabo gives in his 11th book, 
'i’lic country about the E. part of the Caucasus 
was called Albania : the rest of the chain divided 
Iberia and Coia iiis, on the S., from Sarmatia 
Asiatjca on the N. — 2. When the soldiers of 
Alexander advanced to that great range of moun- 
tains which formed the N. boundary of Ariana, 
tlie Ibaropamisus, thejy supposed that they had 
reached the great Cavicasian chain at the extremity 
of tlie world mentioned by' the e.arly' poets, and 
they applied^ to it the name of Caucjisiis: after- 
wards, for the sake of distinction, it was called 
l]aucasu<» Indicus. [J*aropamisb.s.] 

Cauci. [Chauci.J 

Cauednes (Kau/coji/cs), the name of peoples both 
in Greece and Asia, but wlietlier of the 8,11110 or 
different tribes cannot be determined with cer- 
tainty. The Caiicones in the N.W. of Greece, 
in Elis and Acliaia, were supposed by the ancient 
geograplicrs to be an Arcadian people. The Cau- 
coiies in the N.W. of Asia Minor arc mentioned 
by Homer .is allies of the Trojans, and arc placed 
in Bitliynia said Paphlagonia by the geographers, 
who regarded them as Pelasgians, though some 
thought them Scythians. 

Caudium (Caudiims), a town in Samniuni on 
the road from Capua to Beneventum. In the 
neighbourhood were the celebrated Furculae Cau- 
diaae, or Caudine Forks^ narrow passes in the 
iuoimtain.s, where the Homan army surrendered 
to the Samnites, and wjis sent under the yoke, 
B. c. 321 : it is now c.illed the valley of ArjKiia. 

Caalou orCaulonla ((hmloniata: Castcl I't^ere), 
a town ill Bruttium, N. K. of Locri, originally 
called Aulon or Aulonia ; founded by the inhabitants 
of Croton or by the Achaeans ; destroyed by' l)io- 
ny’sius the elder, who removed its inhabitants to 
Syracuse and gave its territory to Locri; after- 
wards rebuilt, but again desttoyed in the war with 
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Pyrrhus; rebuilt a third time and destroyed a 
third time in the 2nd Punic war. It was cele- 
brated for its worship of the Delphian Apollo. Its 
name is preserved in the hill Caulone in the neigh- 
bourhood of Castel Vetere. 

Caunus. [Bvulls.] 

Caunus Kai/>/ov : KacVio; ; Kaif/ues\ one of 
the chief cities of Caria, on its S. coast, a little E. 
of the mouth of the Calbis, in a very fertile but 
unhealthy situation. It had a citadel called Im- 
bros, an enclosed harbour for ships of war, and 
safe roads for merchant vessels. It was founded 
by' the Cretans. Its dried figs (Cauneae ficus) were 
highly' celebrated. The painter Brotogenes was 
born here. 

Caurus, the Argestes {'Apy Harris) of the Greeks, 
the N.W. wiijd, is in It,ily a stormy wind. 

Cavares, or -i, a people in Gallia Narbonensis, 
E. of the Rhone, between the Druentia and the 
Isara. 

Cavarinus, a Senonian, whom Caesar made king 
of his people, was expelled by his ‘subjects and 
compelled to fly to Caesar, u. c. 54. 

Caystms (Kawo-rpoy, Ion. Kavarpus : Kara Su^ 
i. e. the Black liirer^ or Kuchuk-Meindcr^ i. c. Lit- 
tle Mucander)^ a celebrated river of Lydia and 
Ionia, ri^ng in the Cilbiani M. (the E. part of 
Tmolu.s), and flowing between the ranges of Tmo- 
lus and Mcssogi.s into the Aegean, a little N. W. of 
Ephesu.9. To this day it abounds in swans, as it 
did in Homer's time. The valley of the Caystrus 
is called by Homer “ the Asian meadow,” and is 
prob.ibly the district to which the name of Asia 
was first applied. There was an inland town of 
the Kune name on its S. bank. 

Cebenixa lions or Gehenna Kfjxfxfvov 6pos ; 
CcraiNes\ mountaiiKs in the S. of Gaul, 2000 stadia 
in length, extending N. as far as Lugdunum aaid 
separating the Arvenii from the Hclvii: Caesar 
found them in the winter covered with snow G 
feet deep. 

Cebes (Ke^Tjs), of Thebes, a disciple and friend 
)f Socratc.s, w.is pre^ent at the death of his teacher. 
He wTote 3 philosophical works, one of which, en- 
titled nii'o^ or /aide, is extant. This work is an 
allegorical picture 0 / human life, which is explained 
1)\' an old man to a circle of y'ouths. The drift of 
tlie book is to show, that only the development of 
our mind and the possession of real virtue c.in make 
u.s hapjiy. Few works have enjoyed a greater po- 
pularity. Of the numerous editions the l»est are 
by .Sell weighaiiser, Argent. and by Coraes in 
his edition of Epictetus, Paris, lfl2G. 

Cebrene (K(Spi)vri)^ a city in the Troad, on M. 
Ida, which fell into decay when Antigoims trans- 
planted its inhabitants to Alexandria Troas. A 
little river, which flowed past it, was c, ailed Cebreii 
{KfSprjv)^ and the surrounding district Cebrenia 
{Kf€pr}ila). 

Cecrbpia. [ Ath kn a e, p.. 1 02, b. ] 

Cecrops (Kficpwi|/), a Iiero of the l*('Iasgic Lice, 
said to have been the lirst king of Attica. lie was 
married to Agraulos, daughter of Actaeus, by whom 
he hadason,Erysic!uhon, who succeeded him as king 
of Athens, and* 3 daughters, Agraulos, Herse, and 
Pandrosos. In his reign Poseidon and Athena 
contended for the possession of Attica, but Cecrops 
decided in favour of the goddess. [Athena.] 
Cecrops is said to have founded Athens, the citadel 
of which was called Cecropia after him, to have 
divided Attica into 12 communities, and to have 
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introduced the first elements of civilized life; he 
instituted marriage, abolished bloody sacrifices, and 
taught his subjects how to worship the gods. He 
is sometimes called or geminusy an epithet 

which some explain by his having Instituted mar- 
riage, while others suppose it to have reference to 
tlie legends, in which the upper part of his body 
was represented as that of a man and the lower 
part as that of a serpent. The later Greek writers 
describe Cocrops as a native of Sais in Egypt, who 
led a colony of Egyptians into Attica, and thus 
introduced fr#m E§[ypt the arts of civilized life; 
but this account is rejected by some of the an- 
cients themselves, and by the ablest modem critics. 

Gecryplialia (Ks/cpvc/xiAcia), a small island in 
the Saronic gulf, between Aegina and Epidaiirus. 

Cedreae (KeSpsat or -efat, or -a<bs), 

a town of Caria, on the Ceramic Gulf. 

Cedrenus, Georgius, a Byzantine writer, of 
whose life nothing is known, the author of an his- 
torical work, which begins with the creation of the 
world, and goes down to a. d. 1037. The last 
edition is by Bekker, Bonn, 1638-39. 

Celaenae (KfAon^a/, Kf\atvirris)^ the greatest 
city of S. Phrygia, before the rise of its neighbour, 
Apamea Cibotus, reduced it to insignificance. It 
lay at the sources of the rivers Maeajj^er and 
Marsyas. In the midst of it was a citadel built 
by Xerxes, on a precipitous rock, at the foot of 
which, in the Agora of the city, the Marsj'as took 
its rise, and near the river’s source was a grotto 
celebrated by tradition as the scene of the punish- 
ment of Marsyas by Apollo. Outside of the city 
was a royal palace, with pleasure-gardens and a 
great park («rop<£5f urorj full of game, which was 
generally the residence of a satrap. The Maean- 
der took its rise in the very palace, tind flowed 
through the park and the city, below which it re- 
ceived the Marsyas. 

C^aeno (KeAaivw). 1. A Pleiad, daughter of 
Atlas and Pleioiie, beloved by Poseidon.— •2. One 
of the Harpies. [IIarpyiae.] 

Celeia (O////), an important town in the S. E. of 
Noricura, and a Roman colony with the surname 
Cfaudiay was in the middle ages the capitjd of a 
Slavonic stsite called Zellia ; bence the modern 
name of the town, which possesses Roman remains. 

Celenderis (KeAeVStpts : KIiP.Hndreh)^ a sea-port 
town of Cilicia, said to have been founded by Sjin- 
darus the Syrian, and afterwards colonized by the 
Samians. 

Cdler, together with Sevenis, the architect of 
Nero’s immense palace, the golden house. He and 
Severus began digging a canal from the lake Aver- 
ims to the mouth of the Tiber. 

Celer, P. Egnatius. [Bahsa.] 

Celetrum {Kastoria)^ a town in Macedonia on 
a peninsula of the Lacus Castoris, probably the 
same town afterwards called DiocletianopolU. 

Celeus (K7}A6(j|s), king of Eleusis, Imsband of 
Metaiifra, and father of Demophon and Triptole- 
mus. He received Demeter with hospitality at 
Bleusis, when she was w'andering in search of her 
daughter. The goddess, in return, wished to make 
his son Demophon immortal, and placed him in the fire 
in order to destroy his mortal parts ; but Metanira 
screamed aloud at the sight, and Demophon was 
destroyed by the flames. Demeter then bestowed 
great lavotHi»apon Triptolemus. [Triptolsmus.] 
Celeus is described as the first priest and his daugh- 
ters as the first priestessea of Demeter at Eleusis. 
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Celsa {Veli& ^Itu., nr. Xelsa)^ a town in II is- 
pania Tarraconensis on the Iberus, with a- stone 
bridge over this river, and a Roman colony with 
the name Victrix Julia Celsa, 

Celsus. 1. One of the 30 tyrants, usurped the 
urple in Africa, and was slain on the 7th day of 
is reign, A. D. 265.-2. An Epicurean philoso- 
pher, lived in the time of the Antonines, and was 
a friend of Lucian. He is supposed to be the same 
as the Celsus who wrote the work against Christi- 
anity called A.6yos iAr/d^s, which acquired so much 
notoriety from the answer written to it by Origen. 
[OiuGKNKs.]— 3. A Gomeliufl Celsus, probably 
lived under the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius, 
lie wrote several works, of which only one remains 
entire, his treatise De Medicinay “ On Medicine,” in 
8 books. The first two books are principally oc- 
cupied by the consideration of diet, and the general 
principles of therapeutics and pathology; the re- 
maining books are devoted to the consideration of 
particular diseases and their treatment ; the third and 
fourth to internal diseases ; the fifth and sixth to ex- 
ternal diseases, and to pharmaceutical preparations ; 
and the last two to those diseases which more par- 
ticularly belong to surgery. The work has been 
much valued from the earliest times to the present 
day. — Editions, By Milligan, Edinb. 18*28; by 
*Ilitter and Albers, Colon, ad Rhen. 1835. — 4. 
Julius Celsus, a scholar at Constantinople in the 7th 
centurj^ after Christ, made a recension of the text of 
Caesar’s Commentaries. Many modern writers have 
attributed to him the life of Caesar, which was in 
reality written by Petrarch. — 5. P. Juventius 
Celsus, two Roman jurists, father and son, botli of 
whom are cited in the Digest. Very little is 
known of the elder Celsus. The younger Celsus, 
who was the more celebrated, lived under Nerva 
and Trajan, by whom he was highly favoured, 
lie wrote Digesta in 3.0 books, Epistohcy Quues- 
tiones'y and Jnslitutiones in 7 books. — 0. P. Ma- 
rius Celsus, an able general first of Gnlba and 
afterwards of Otho. After the defeat of Olho's 
army at the battle of Bedriacum, Celsus w’as pjir- 
doned by Vitellius, and was allowed by him to 
enter on the consulship in July, (a. d. 60). 

Celtae, a powerful race, Avhich occupied a great 
part of W. Europe. The Greek and Roman 
Avriters call them by 3 names, Avhich are probably 
only variations of one name, namely Celtae (KeArai, 
KeArol), Galutao (roAdrai), and Oalli (rdAAoi). 
Their name was originally given to all the people 
of N. and W. Europe, who were not Iberians, and 
it was not till the time of Caesar that Ihe Romans 
made any distinction between the Celts and the 
Germans : the na;ne of Cells then began to be con- 
fined to the people between the Pyrenees and the 
Rhine. The Celts belonged to the great Indo-Ger- 
manic race, as their language proves. Like the 
other I ndo- Germanic races, they came from the 
East, and, at a period long antecedent to all historical 
records, settled in the W. of Europe. The most 
powerful part of the nation appears to have taken 
up their abode in the centre of the country called 
after them Galli.a, between the Giirumna in the 
S. and the Sequana and Matrona in the N. From 
this country they spread over various parts of 
Europe, and they appear in early times as a mi- 
gratory race, ready to abandon their homes, and 
settle in any district which their swords could win. 
Besides the Celts in Gallia, there ilrerc 8 other dit- 
ferent settlements of t!ie nation, which may be dis* 
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CELTlBEHi; 

tInffaiBlied hy the following names ;<—i. Iberian 
Celts, who crossed the Pyrenees and settled in 
Spain. [Celtibsrl] 2. British Celts, the most 
ancient inhabitants of Britain. [Britannia.] 3. 
Belgic CekS, the earliest inhabitants of Gallia 
Belgica, at a later time much mingled with Ger- 
mans. 4. Italian Celts, v^ho crossed the Aips at 
different periods, and eventually occupied the greater 
part of the N. of Italy, which was called after 
them Gallia Cjsalpina. 5. Celts in the Alps 
and on the Danube, namel}' the Helvetii, Gothini, 
Osi, Vindelici, Raeti, Norici, and Cami. 6. Il- 
lyrian Celts, who, under the name of Scordisci, 
settled on Mt. Scordus. 7. Macedonian and 
Thracian Celts, who had remained behind in Ma- 
cedonia, when the Celts invaded Greece, and who 
are rarely mentioned. 8. Asiatic Celts, the I'olisto- 
bogi, Trocmi and Tectosages, who founded the 
kingdom of Galatia. — Some ancient writers 
divided the Celts into two great races, one con- 
sisting of the Celts ill tlie S. and centre of Gaul, in 
Sjiain, and in the N. of Italy, who were the proper 
Celts, and the other consisting of the Celtic tribes 
on the shores of the Ocean and in the E. as far as 
Scythia, who were called Gauls ; to the latter nice the 
Cimbri belonged, and they are considered by some 
to be identical with the Cimmerii of the Greeks. 
This twofold division of the Celts appears to cor- 
riispond to the two races into which tlie Celts arc 
at present divided in Great Britain, namely the 
Gael and the Kymry, who differ in language and 
customs, the Gael being the inhabitants of Ireland 
and the N. of Scotland, and the Kyjnry of Wales. 
— The Celts are described by the ancient writers 
ns men of large stature, of fair complexion, and 
w’ith flaxen or red hair. They were brave and 
warlike, impatient of control and prone to change. 
They fought with long swords ; tlicir first cliarge 
in battle was the most formidable, but if firmly 
resisted, they usually gave way. They were long the 
terror of the Boinans : once they took Rome, and 
laid it in ashes (b.c. 3.00). — For details respecting 
their later history and political organization, see 
Gallia. 

Celtiberl (KfAn^riper), a powerful people in 
Spain, consisting of Ccll.s, wdio crossed the Py- 
renees at ail early period, and became mingled 
with the fberians, the original inhabitants of the 
country. Ifhey dwelt chiefly in the ceiitnil part of 
Spain, in the highlands which sejiarate the iberus 
from the rivers which flow towards the W., and 
in which the Tagus and the Durius rise. They 
were divided into various tribes, tlic Abkvacae, 
Bk HONKS, and Pblendonrs, which were the 
3 most important, the Lusones, B^slli, Dittani, 
&c. Their ciiief towns were Ssgobhiga, Nr- 
Mantia, Bilbilir, &c. Their country called 
Celtlberia was mountainons and unproductive. 
They were a bmve and warlike people, and proved 
formidable, enemies to the Romans. They sub- 
xniUed'to Scipio Africanus in the 2nd, .P.uni* war, 
hut the oppressions of the Roman governors led 
them to rebel, and for many years they success- 
fully defied the power of Rome. They were re- 
duced to submission on the capture of Numantia 
l^Scipio Africanus the younger (ilc. 134), but 
they again took up arms under Sertorius, and it 
was not till his death (72) that they began to adopt 
the Roman customs and language. 

Celtloi. 1. A Celtic people in Lusitania be- 
tween the Tagus and Anas.— *2. A Celtic people 
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in Gallaecla near the promontory Nerium, which 
was called Celticum after them (C, Fwiste^e). 

Oenaeniu. (Knutuov &Kpov: Kanaia or Litar)^ 
the N.W. promontory of khiboea, opposite Ther- 
mopylae, with a temple of Zeus Cenaeus. 

CrachrSae (KeyxP*®*)* !• The E. harbour of 
Corinth on the Saronic gulf, important for the trade 
and commerce with the E. — ■2. A town in Argolis, 
S. of Argos, on the road to Tegca. 

Cenom&ni, a powerful Gallic people, originally 
a branch of the Aulkrci, crossed the Alps at an 
early period, and settled in the N. of Italy in the 
country of Brixia, Verona, and Mantua, and ex- 
tended N. as far as the confines of Rhaetia. They 
were at constant feud with the neighbouring tribes 
of the Insubros, Boil, &c., and hence usually as- 
sisted the Ro^nans in their wars |vith these people. 

CensoriniiB. 1. One of the 30 tyrants, assumed 
the purple at Bologna, a. d. 270, but was shortly 
afterwards put to death by his own soldiers. — • 2. 
Author of a treatise entitled de Die Nataliy which 
treats of the generation of man, of his natal hour, of 
the influence of the stars and genii upon his career, 
and discusses the varutus methods employed for 
the division and calculation of time. The book is 
dedicated to Q. Cercllius, and was composed a. d. 
238. Aa^ragment de Meiris and lost tracts de 
Accentihus and do Gtomciria are ascribed to this 
Censorinus. — Editions. By Ilavercamp, Lug. Bat. 
1743; by Gruber, Noremb. 1805. 

CeBsorlntis, Harcius. 1. C., son of C. Marcius 
Rutilus, first plebeian dictator (b. c. 356), was ori- 
ginally called Rutilus, and was the first member 
of the family who had the surname Censorinus. 
lie was con.oul in b.c. 310, and conducted the war 
in Samnium. He was censor 294, and a second 
j time 265, the only instance in which a person held 
the office of censor twice. — 2. L., consul 14.9, the 
first year of the third Punic war, conducted the 
war against Carthage with liis colleague M’. Ma- 
nilius. — 3. C., one of the leaders of the Mari.an 
party, fought against Sulla in the battle near the 
(.\)lline gate, was taken prisoner, and put to death * 
by Sulla’s order. Censorinus was one of the ora- 
tors of his time, and versed in Greek literature. — 
4. L., a partizan of M. Antony, praetor 43, and 
consul 39.-6. C., consul B. c. 8, died,.in Asia 
A. D. 2, while in attendance upon C. Caesar, the 
grandson of Augustus. 

Centauri (K^yravpoi)^ that is, the Bull-killers, 
were an ancient race, inhabiting Mount Pelion in 
Thessaly. They led a wild and savage life, and 
.arc hence called (prjpfs or ^rjpfs in Homer. In 
later accounts they were represented as half-horses 
and half-men. I’heir origin is variously related. 
According to the most ancient account Centauruj?, 
the offspring of Ixion and a cloud, begot the Hip- 
pocentaurs by mixing with Magnesian mares. From 
most accounts it would appear that the Centaurs 
and Hippocentaurs were originally regarded as two 
distinct classes of beings, although the name of 
Centaitrs is applied to both bV ancient as well as 
modem w'riters. The Centaurs are {Mirticularly 
celelurated' in ancient story for their figlit with the 
Lapithae, which arose at the marriage-feast ot Pi- 
rithous. This fight is si)inoti^>s pliujed in con- 
nexion with a combat of HereWes with the Cen- 
taurs. It ended by the Centaurs being expelled 
from their country, and taking refuge on mount 
Pindus, on the frontiers of Epirus. Chiron is the 
most celebrated among the Centauri. .tCHiROjtc,] 
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We knov^ that hunting: the bull on horseback was 
a national custom in Thessaly, and that the Thes- 
salians were celebrated riders. Hence may have 
arisen the fable that the Centaurs were balf^men 
and half-horses, just as the Americans, when they 
first saw a Spaniard on horseback, believed horse 
and man to be one being. The Centaurs were 
frequently represented in ancient works of art, and 
generally, as men from the head to the loins, while 
the remainder of the body is that of a horse with 
its 4 feet and tail. 

Centlites (KeyTpirrjs : BetUis)^ a small river of 
Armenia, which it divided from the land of the 
Carduchi, N. of Assyria. It rises in the mountains 
S. of the Arsissa Palus (/>. Van), and flows into 
the Tigris. 

Centumalus, Eulvius. 1. Cn.,«Iegate of the 
dictator M. yaleriiis Corvus b. c. .'101 ; consul 298, 
when he gained a v ictory over the Sanmites ; and 
j>ropraetor 29.5, when he defeated the Etruscans. 
— 2. Cn., consul 229, defeated the Illyrians sub- 
ject to the queen Teuta. — 3. Cn., curule aedile 
214; praetor 213, with Sucssula as his province; 
and consul 211; in the next year he was de- 
feated by Hannibal near ilerdoiiia in Apulia, 
and was killed in the battle. — 4. M., jiractor ur- 
banns 192, superintended the preparation# for the 
war against Antioehus the Great. 

Centum Cellae (Civifu Vcrchia), a sea-port town 
in Etruria, first became a place of importance under 
Trajan, who built a villa here and constructed an 
excellent harbour. It was destroyed by the Sara- 
cens in the 9tli century, but was rebuilt on its 
ancient site, and was hence called Civita Vecchia. 

Centtirlpae (reii KevTd/XTra, ai Ktvrovpiirai : 
K€VTopiir7vos^ iiv Thuc. ol Kej'Toptirey, Centuri- 
pinus : CenUwU)^ an ancient town of the Siculi in 
Sicily, at the foot of Mt. Aetna, on the road from 
(’atana to Panormns, and not far from the river 
Symaethus ; in its neighbourhood a great quantity 
of com was grown, and it became under the Ro- 
mans one of the most tlourishing cities in the 
island. 

Ceos (K^wy, Ion. Keoy ; Kctos, Ion, Kijiby, Ceus: 
Zea), an island in the Aegean Sea, one of the Cy- 
clades, between the Attic promontory Siinium and 
the island Cythnus, celebrated for its fertile soil 
and its genial climate. It w'as inhabited by 
lonians, and originally conbiined 4 towms, lulls, 
Carthae.a, Coressus, and Poecessa; but the two 
latter perished by an earthquake. Simonides was 
a native of lulls in Ceos, whence we read of the 
Ceae munera veniae. (Hor. Cnrm. ii. 1. 38.) 

Ceph&l6 (K€^a\‘^), an Attic dennis, on the 
right bank of the Erasimis, belonging to the tribe 
Acarnantis. 

CSplialleiLla (Ki<pa\\r}via^ K«pa\7}uia: K€^a\- 

pi. : Oylalojiia), called by Ho- 

mer Same (^d/Lnj) or Samos (Sd^uoy), the largest 
island in the Ionian sea, separated from Ithaca on 
the E. by a narrow channel, contains 348 square 
miles. It is said to liava? been originally inhabited 
by Taphians, and to have derived its name from 
the mythical Cepualus. Even in Homer its 
inhabitants are called Cephallenes, and are the 
subjects of Uly^s: but the name Cephallenia 
first occurs in mrodotus. The island is very 
mountainous (vanraKoeirffri) ; and the highest 
mountain, called Aenos, on which stood a temple 
of Zeui, l Ucs more than 4000 feet above the sea. 
Cephallenia was a tetrapolis, containing the 4 
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towns. Same, Pale, Cranii, and Proni. It 
never attained political importance. In the Per- 
sian wars the inhabitants of Pale are alone men- 
tioned. ' In the Peloponnesian war Cephallenia 
surrendered to the Athenians. Same ventured to 
oppose the Romans, but was taken by M. Fulvius, 
B. c. 189. In modern times the island was for a 
long while in possession of the Venetians, but is 
now one of the 7 Ionian islands under the protec- 
tion of Great Britain. 

CSphhloedlum {K€<f>aXoidiov : Ci^phaloeditanus; 
Cfi/iiii or Cephalu), a town on the N. coast of Si- 
cily in the territory of Himcra. 

Ceph&lus {K4<pa\os). 1. Son of Hermes and 
Ilerse, was carried off by Eos (Aurora), who be- 
came by him the mother of Tithonus in Syria.— 
2. Son of Dcion and Diomede, and husband of 
Procris or Procne, daughter of Erechtheus, whom 
he tenderly loved. He was beloved by Eos, but 
as he rejected her advances from love to his wife, 
she advised him to try the fidelity of Procris. The 
goddess then metamorphosed him into a stranger, 
and sent him with rich presents to his house. 
Procris w'.as tempted by the brilliant presents to 
yield to the stranger, who then discovered himself 
to be her husband, whereupon she fled in shame to 
.Crete. Artemis made her a present of a dog and 
a spear, which were never to miss their object, and 
then sent her back to Cephalus in the disguise of 
a youth. In order to obtain this dog and spear, 
Cephalus promised to love the youth, who then 
made herself known to him as hi.s wife Procris. 
I'his led to a reconciliation between them. Procris 
however still feared the love of Eos, and therefore 
jealously w’atchod Cephalus when he went out 
hunting, but on one occasion ho killed her by acci- 
dent with the never-erring spear. A somewhat 
different version of the same story is given by 
Ovid. (AfiH. vii. 68.5, seq.) Sub.sequently Cepha- 
lus fought with Amphitryon against the Teleboaus, 
upon the i*onquest of whom he was rewarded with 
the island which he called after his owm name 
Cephallenia. — 3. A Syracusan, and father of the 
orator Lysias, came to Athens at the invimtion of 
Pericles. He is one of the speakers in Plato’s 
Republic. — 4. An eminent Athenian orator of the 
Collytean demus, flourished n. c. 402. 

Cepheus (K-ntp^m). 1. King of Ethiopia, son 
of Iklus, husband of Cassiopeia, and fatlier of 
Andromeda, Avas placed among the stars after liis 
death. — 2. Son of Aleus and Ncarca or Cleobule, 
one of the Argonauts. He was king of Tegea in 
Arcadia, and perished, with most of his sons, in 
an expedition against Hercules. 

Cephisla or Cephissia (K-n<fn(ria more correct 
than K7j(pi(r(ritL : KTjrpio-teuy : A'^uWa), one of the 1 2 
Cecropian towns of Attica, and aftcrw'ards a deiims 
belonging to the tribe Erechtheis, N. E. of Athens, 
on the W* slope of Mt. Pentelicus. 

Cephisodonis (Kij^purdfiwpoy). 1. An Athenian 
comic' poet of the old comedy, flourished B. c. 402. 
— 2. An Athenian orator, a disciple of Isocrates, 
wrote an apology for Isocrates against Aristotle, 
entitled at rrphs *Api(TT§r€Kt} itiniypa<t>al. 

Cephisod5tU8 (Kri<f>i(r6Soro5). 1. An Athenian 
general and orator, is mentioned on various occa- 
sions from B. c. 371 to 3.55. — 2. An Athenian 
sculptor, whose sister was the first wife of Phocion, 
flourished 372. He belonged to that younger 
school of Attic artists, who had abandoned the 
stem and majestic beauty of Phidias, and adopted 
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a more animated and graceful style.— 3. An Athe- 
nian sculptor, usually called the Younger, a son of 
the great Praxiteles, flourished 300. 

CephisSplion (Kri<pKro<f>uv), a friend of Euri- 
pides, is said not only to ha.ve been the chief actor 
iti his dramas, but also to have aided him with his 
advice in the composition of them. 

Cephisus or Cephissus (Kn</)((rds, KvtpttraSs). 
1. The chief river in Phocis and Boeotia, rises near 
Lilaea in Phocis, flows through a fertile valley in 
Phocis and Boeotia, and falls into the lake Copais, 
which is hence called Cephisis in the Iliad (v. 700). 
[Copais.] — 2. The largest river in Attica, rises 
in the W. slope of Mt. Pentelicus, and flows past 
Athens on tin? W. into the Saronic gulf near Ph;i- 
leruni. — 3. There was also a river of this name 
in Argolis, Salainis, Sicyonia, and Scyros. 

Cer (K^p), tlie personified necessity of death 
(K^p or Kr)p6s ^avdroto). The Kppfs are de- 
scribed by Homer as formidable, dark, and hate- 
ful, because they carry off men to the joyless house 
of Hades. According to Hesiod, they are the 
daughters of Nyx (Night) and sisters of the 
Moerae, and puui.sh men for their crimes. 

C§rS.mus (Jj K^papos : Keramo\ a Dorian sea- 
port town on the N. side of the Cnidian Cherso- 
nesus on the coast of Caria, from which the Cera-* 
niic gulf (<5 K(pa/jL€tKhs K6\Tros : Guff of Kos^ or, 
Goffo iii !SUinco) took its name. [Caria.] 

Cir&sus (KfpafTovs' : Kfpaaovvrios : nr. Kherc- 
soH>/), a llottri.ihing colony of Sinope, on the coast 
of Pontus, at the mouth of a river of the same 
name ; chiefly celebrated as the place from which 
Europe obtained both the cherry and its name, 
liucullus is said to have brought back plants of the 
cherry with him to Borne, but this refers probably 
only to some particular sorts, as the Romans seem 
to have bad the tree much earlier. — Cerasiis fell 
into decay after tlie foundation of Pharnacia (A7/e- 
rcsouff). 

Cer&ta (ra Kepara), the Horns, a mountain on 
the frontiers of Attica and Megaris. 

Ceraunli Montes (Kepavyia dpij : Khbuara)^ a 
range of mountains extending from the frontier 
(»f Illyriciim along the coast of Epirus, deriVed their 
name from the frequent thunder-storms whicli oc- 
curred among them {K^pavv6s). These mountains 
made the coast of Epirus dangerous to ships. They 
wore also called Acroccraunia, though this name 
was properly applied to the promontory sepaniting 
the Adriatic and Ionian seas. The inhabitants 
of these niountiin.s were called Ceraunii. 

Cerberus ( Kepgepos), the dog that guarded the 
entrance of Hades, is mentioned as early as the 
Homeric poei.is, but simjily as “ the dog,” and 
without the name of Cerberus. (//. viii. 3fl8, OJ. 
•’vi. ()23.) Hesiod calls him a son of Tj'phaon and 
Echidna, and represents him with 50 heads. Later 
writers describe him as a mobster wdth only 3 
heads, with the tail of a serpent and with ser- 
pents round his neck. Some poets again call 
him many-headed or hundred-headed. The den 
of Cerberus is usually placed on the further side of 
the Styx, at the spot where Charon landed the 
shades of the departed. 

Gerca.B5nim, or -us, or -esflra (KfpKdawpos 
’rdAty, Herod,, Kep/ceVoupa, Strah. : El-Arkus)^ a 
city of Lower Egypt, on the W. bank of the Nile, 
ivt the point where the river divided into its 3 
principal branches, the E. or Pclusiac, the W. or 
Canopic, and the N. between them. 
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CercStao or -ii {K«pK4rai, probably the CVr- 
eassians), a people of Sarmatia Asiatica, beyond 
the Cimmerian Bosporus, on the E. coast of the 
Palus Maeotis {Sea of Azov). 

Cercetlus, a mountain in Thessal}', part of the 
range of Pindus. 

Cerclna and Cercinitis (Kfp/ciVa, K^pKiuins : 
Karkcnah Ts.^ Ramlah and Ghcrba)^ 2 low islands 
off the N. coast of Africa, in the mouth of thc- 
Lesser Syrtis, united by a bridge, and possessing 
a fine harbour. Cercina was the larger, and had 
on it a town of the .same name. 

Cercine (Kep/riVTj; Kum-iiafi)., a mountain in 
Macedonia, between the A.xius and Strvmon, form- 
ing the boundary between Sintice and Paconia. 

Cercinitis {KepKn/lns). a lake in lilacedonia, 
near the moiifli of the Strvmon, through wliich this 
river flows. # 

Cercinlum, a town in Thessaly on the lake 
Boheis. 

Cerco, Q. Lutatius, consul with A. Manlius 
Torquatus, B. c. ’241, in which year the first Punic 
war was brought to a close by the victory of C. 
Lutatius Catulus at the Aegates. Cerco, in cnii- 
junction with his colleague, subdued the Falisci 
or people of Falerii, who revolted from the Ro- 
mans. 

Cercopes (Kfp/tojTres), droll and thievish 
gnomes, robbed Hercules in his sleep, hut were 
taken prisoners by him, and either given to (.)m- 
phale, or killed, or set free again. Some phiced 
them at Thermopylaj (Herod, vii. *21^); hut the 
comic poem Cereopeit^ which bore the name of 
Homer, probably placed them at Oechalia in Eu- 
boea. Others transferred tliem to J.ydia, or tlie 
islands called l^itliecusac, whicli derived their 
name from the Cercopes who were changed into 
monkeys by Zeu.s for having deceived liiin, 

Cercops (Kipitwip). 1. One of the oldest Orphic 
poets, also called a Pytliagorean, was the author 
of an epic poem, “ on the descent of Orpheus to 
Hades.” — 2. Of Miletn.s, the contemporary and 
rival of Hesiod, is said to have bee n tlie author of 
an epic ptjem called Aepimius^ which is also as- 
scribed to Hesiod. 

Cercyon (Kfpfcua'v), son of Poseidon or Hephae- 
stus u cruel tyrant at Eleusis, put to ^eatli his 
daughter Aiope, and killed all strangers whom lie 
overcame in wrestling ; he was in the end con- 
quered and slain by Theseus. 

Cerdyllum (Kep5e.\top\ a small town in IMace- 
donia on the right bank of the Strvmon, opposite 
Amphipolis. 

Cdrealis, Pelllius, served under Vettius Bola- 
nus, in Britain, a. d. (il ; was one of the generals 
who supported the claim of Ve.'^pasiau to the eiu- 
jiirc, 6U ; suppressed the revolt of Civilis on the 
Rhine, 70 ; and was governor of Britain, 71, when 
he conquered a great part of the Brigantes. 

Cere&tae, a town of the Hernici in Latiimi, be- 
tween Sora and Anagnia. 

Ceres. ^Dkmktkr.] 

Cerilli (CinRa IVeeAm), a town in Bruttmm on 
the coast, a little S. of the mouth of the Laus. 

Cerinthus [KripivBos), a towm on the E. coast of 
Euboea, on the river Budorus.^ 

Ceme (K«pptj), an i.slaml off the W . coast of 
Africa, to which the Phoenicians appear to have 
traded. Its position is uncertain, and Strabo even 
denied its existence. 

Ceron, a fountain in llistiaeotis in Thessaly, 

M *2 
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said to have made all the sheep black which drank 

of it. 

Cerretani, an, Iberian people in Hispania Tar- 
raconcnsis, inl)abited the modem Cerdagne in the 
Pyrenees, and were subsequently divided into the 
2 tribes of the Juliani and Augustani : they were 
celebrated for thtn’r hams. 

Cersobleptes (K6p(ro§A67rTi;s),8on of Coty8,king 
of Thrace, on whose death in b. c. 358 he inherited 
tlie kingdom in conjunction with Berisades and 
Amadocus, who were probably his brothers. As 
an tally of the Athenians Cersobleptes became in- 
volved in war with Philip, by whom he was fre- 
(piently defeated, and was at length reduced to the 
condition of a tributary, 343. 

Cersus (Kepiro^: hferk€s\ a river of Cilicia, 
flowing through the Pylae Syro-Cilic^ie, into the E. 
side of the |^ulf of Issiis. 

Certonlum ( KepT6viov)^ a town in Mysia, men- 
tioned only by Xenophon {Anah. vii. 8. § 8). 

Cervidius Scaevola. [Scakvola.] 

Ciryx (iC'^pu^), an Attic hero, son of Hermes 
and Aglauros, I'rom whom the priestly fiimily of 
the Cer^'ces at Athens derived their origin. 

Oestrus (Kea-rpus: A/t-sm), a considerable river 
of Pamphylia, fl<»wing from the Tiiurus S.-wards 
into the Mediterranean. It was navigaitfle in its 
lower course, at least aa far as the city of Pergc, 
Avhich stood on its W. bank, GO stadia (10 geog. 
miles) above its mouth. 

Cetei (K^TCiot), a people of Mysia, the old in- 
habitants of the rountry about Pergamus, mentioned 
by' Homer (Od. xi. 521). Their name is evidently' 
connected with that of the river Cbtius. 

Cethegus, Cornelius, an juicjent patrician 
family. They' se^m to have kept up an old fashion 
of wearing tlieir arms bare, to which Horace 
alludes in the words dnctidi Cethegi (Ar$ Pol-t, 
50) ; and Lucan (ii. 543) describes the associate 
of Catiline thus, c.rseriUpie inarms vesana Cethegi. 
1. M., ciirule aedile and pontifex inaximus li. c. 
213; praetor 211, when he had the charge of 
Apulia ; censor 200, and consul 204. In the next 
year he commanded as proconsul in Cisalpine Gaul, 
where he defeated M.ago, brother of Hannibal. He 
died 1.06. His ehxiuence was rated very high, so 
that Ennius gave him the name of Suada medulla^ 
and J forace twice refers to him as an ancient au- 
thority for tiu! us.age of Latin words. ( Ejnst. ii. 2. 
IIG, Ars. Pott. 50.)— ■2. C., commanded in Spain 
as proconsul 200; was aedile 1.09; consul 197, when 
he defeated the Insubrians and Cenomanians in 
Cisalpine Gaul ; and censor 194. — 3. P., curiile 
aodile 187, praetor 185, and consul 18 1. The grave 
of Nuina was discovered in his consulship. — 4 . 
M., consul ICO, when he tlrfaincd a part of the 
l*ontine Miirslies. — 6. P., a friend of Marius, pro- 
scribed by Sulla, 88, but in 83 went over to Sulla, and 
was pardoned. — 6. C., one of Catiline's crew, was 
a profligate from his early youth. When Catiline 
left Rome, 63, after Cicero’s first speech, Cethegus 
stayed behind under the orders of Lentulus. Ilis 
charge was to murder the leading sdbators ; but 
the tardiness of Lentulus prevented anything being 
done. Cethegus waa arrested and condemned to 
death w'ith the conspirators. 

C6tliU (Kiinm), a small river of Mysia, flow- 
ing from the N. through the district of Elaitis, and 
falling inU the Caicus closa to Pergamus. 

Ceutrl&es or Centrones, a people in Gallia 
Belgica, dependents of the Nervii. 
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C8yx king of Trachys, husband of 

Alcyone. His death is differently related. [Al- 
cyone.] He was the father of Hippasus, who fell 
fighting ns the ally of Hercules. 

CliabfiTas. [Aborrhas.] 

Ghabrlas (XaSpIas), a celebrated Athenian ge- 
neral. In D. c. 392 he succeeded Iphicrates in the 
command of the Athenian forces at Corinth. In 
388 he assisted Evagoras in Cyprus against the 
Persians. In 378 he was one of the commanders 
of the forces sent to the aid of Thebes against 
Agesilaus, when he adopted for the first time that 
manoeuvre for which he became so celebrated, — 
ordering his men to await the attack w|th their 
spears pointed against the enemy and their shields 
resting on one knee. A statue was afterwards 
erected at Athens to Chabrias in this posture. In 
376 he gained an important victory off Naxos over 
the Lacedaemonian fleet under the command of 
Pollis. In 361 he took the command of the naval 
force of Tachos, king of Egypt, who was in rebel- 
lion against Persia. In 358 he was sent as the 
Athenian commander in Thrace, but was compelled 
by Oharidemus to make a peace unfavourabh; to 
Athens. On the breaking out of the Social war in 
357, Chabrias commanded the Athenian fleet. At 
•the siege of Chios ho sailed into the harbour before 
the rest of the fleet, .and, when his ship was dis- 
abled, he refused to save his life by abandoning it, 
and fell fighting. 

Chaerea, C. Cassius, tribune of the praetorian 
cohorts, fonned the conspinicv by w'hich the em- 
peror Caligula was slain, a. d. 41. Chaerea was 
put to death by Claudius upon his accession. 

Chaeremon {Xaip-fj/nMv). 1. One of the most 
celebrated of the later tragic })octs at Athens, flou- 
rished B. c. 380. He is (Troneously called a c«»mie 
poet by some writers. There are 3 epigrams as- 
cribed to Chaeremon in the Greek Anthology. — 
2. Of Alexandria, a Stoic philosopher, chief libra- 
rian of the Alexandrian library, was afterwards 
called to Home, and became the preceptor of Nero, 
in conjunction with Alexander of Aegae. He 
wrote a hi.story of Egypt, on Hieroglyphics, on 
Comets,fand a grammatical work. Martial (xi. 
56) wrote an epigram upon him. 

Chaerephoil (Xatpe^w*'), a well-known disciple 
of Socrates, was banished by the Thirty tyrants, 
.and retunied to Athens on the restoration of demo- 
cracy, B. 403. He Avas dead when the trial of 
Sociates took place, 309. 

Chaeronea (Xaipwveia: Xaipwvfvs: Capurmt)., 
the Homeric Arne according to Pausanias, a town 
in Boeoiia on the Cephisus near the frontier of 
Phocis, memorable for the defeat of the Athenians 
and the Boeotian.s in b.c. 338 by Philip, king ot 
Macedon, and for Sulla’s victory over the anny ot 
Mithridates, 86, Chnernnea was the birtliplace ot 
Plutiirch. Several remains of the ancient city are 
to be seen at Capnrna, more particularly a theatre 
excavated in the rock, an aqueduct, and the marble 
lion (broken in pieces) which adorned the se- 
pulchre of the Boeotians who fell at the battle of 
Chaeronea. , 

Chalaeum (XdAatoi/ ; Xa^oToj), a port-town of 
the Locri Ozolae on the Crissaean gulf, on the fron- 
tiers of Phocis. 

Chalastra (XcAdo-rpa, in Herod. Xah4<rrpV ’ 
XaKatrrpJios : Cufacia), a town in Mygdonia in 
Macedonia, at the mouth of the river Axius. 
Chalce or -ae or -ia (Xd\»c7j, Xd\Kai, XaXKia : 
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XaXKouos or -hris : Ctuirki\ an island of the Car- 
pathian sea, near Rhodes, with a town of the same 
name, and a temple of Apollo. 

GhalcSdon {XahKffidav^ more correctly, Ka\x‘’?- 
Zd}v\ XaAKrj^6vio5 : ChalkcJon^ Grk., Kadi~Kioi^ 
Turk., Ru.), a Greek city of Bithynia, on the coast 
of the Propontis at the entrance of the Bosporus, 
nearly opposite to Byzantium, was founded by a 
colony from Megara in b. c. 68.5. After a long 
period of independence (only interrupted by its 
capture by the Persians and its recovery by the 
Athenians), it became subject to the kings of Bi- 
thynia. and siiflfered by the transference of most of 
its inhabitants to the new city of Nicoinedia (b. c. . 
140). The Romans restored its fortifications, and 
made it the chief city of the province of Bithynia, 
or Pontica Prima. After various fortunes under 
the empire, it was entirely destroyed by the Turk.s. 
— The fourth oecumenical council of the Church 
met here, a. d. 4.51. 

Chalcldlce {XaXKihiKri), a peninsula in Mace- 
doTiia between the Thennaic and Strymonic gulfs, 
runs out into the sea like a 3-pronged fork, termi- 
nating in 3 smaller peninsulas, Pallenk, Sft’HO- 
NiA, and Acte or Athos. It derived its name 
from Chalcidian colonists. [Ciialcis, No. 1.] 

Chalcidlus, a Platonic philosopher who lived 
probably in the 6th century of the Christian aera, 
tninslated into Latin the Tirnaeus of Plato, on 
which he likewise wrote a voluminous commentary. 
Edited by Meursius, Leyden, 1617, and by Fa- 
bricius, Hamburg, 171 d, at the end of the 2nd 
volume of the works of Ilippolytus. 

ChalcioeCUS (XaA«toncos), “ the goddess of the 
bnizen house,” a surname of Athena at Sparta, 
from the brazen temple which she had in that 
city. 

Chalcis (XaAKi'r: XoAki5€us, Chalcidensis). 1. 
{Eijrijtft or Negropoute), the principal town of Eu- 
boea, situated on the narrowest part of the Euri- 
pus, and united with the mainland by a bridge. It 
was a very ancient town, originally inhabited by 
Abantes or Curetes, and colonized by Attic lonians 
\inder Cothus. Its flourishing condition at an early 
period is attested by the niynerous colonies which 
it planted in various parts of the Mediterranean. 
It founded so many cities in the peninsula in 
ATaced^ia between the Strymonic and Thennaic 
gulfs, ^at th(; wdiole peninsula was called Chalci- 
diee. In Italy it founded Cuina and in Sicily 
Naxos. Chalcis was usually 8ui)ject to Athens 
during the greatness of the latter city, and after- 
wards passed into the hands of the Alacedoniaiu 
Antiochus, Alithridates, and the Romans. It was 
a place of great military importance, as it com 
inanded the navigation between the N. and S. o 
Greece, and hence it W'as often taken and rebikeii 
by the different partidk contending for the supre- 
Jnacy in Greece. — The orator Isaeiis and the poe' 
Lycophron were born at Chalcis, and Aristotle diet 
here. — 2. A town in Actolia at the mouth of the 
Evenus, situated at the foot of the mountain Chalcis 
and hence also called IlppochaUns.^^Z. {Kinnesrin^ 
a city of Syria, in a fruitful plain, near the 
termination of the river Chalus ; the chief city of 
the district of Chalcidice, which lay to the E. o‘ 
the Orontcs.>-"4. A city of Syria on the Belus. 
in the plain of Marsyas. 

Chalcocondyles, or, by contraction, Chalcoii' 
ayles, laonicus or Nicolaus, a Byzantine histo 
lian, flourished a. d, 1 446, and wrote a history oi 
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.he Turks and of the later period of the Byzantine 
mpire, from the year 1298 down to the conquest 
tf Corinth and the invasion of the Peh»ponnesu8 by 
he Turks in 1463, thus including the capture ul 
Constantinople in 14.53. Edited by Fabrot, Paris, 
650. 

Chaldaea (XaA5o»a : XaA5o7os), in the narrower 
sense, was a province of Babylonia, about the lower 
jourse of the Euphrates, the bordtir of the Arabian 
lesert, and the head of the Persian Gulf. It was 
intersected by numerous canals, and was extremely 
"ertile. In a wider sense, the term is applied to 
he wlj^)le of Babylonia, and even to the Babylo- 
nian empire, on account of the .supreinacv which 
he Chaldaeans acquired at Babylon. [Babylon.] 
Xenophon mentions Chaldaeans in the mountains 
N. of Mesop"4ainia ; and we have other statements 
respecting this people, from which it is very dilii- 
cult to deduce a clear view of their early history. 
The most probable opinion is, that their original 
seat was in the mountains of 'Armenia and Kur- 
iistan^ whence they descended into the plains of 
Mesopotamia and llaby Ionia. Ilesp<‘ctiug the Chal- 
dneaiis as the ruling class in the Babylonian mo- 
narcliy, see Babylon. 

Chains (XdAos : Koweik)^ a river of N, Syria, 
flovvingdG. past Beroea and Chalcis, and terminating 
in a marshy lake. 

ChMybes (XdAu^ey), a remarkable .\ siatic people, 
about whom we find various statements in the 
ancient writers. They are generally represented, 
both in the early poetic legends, and in the his- 
torical period, as dwelling on the S. shore of the 
Black Sea, about Themiscyra and the Thennodon 
tand probably to a wider extent, for Herodotus 
clearly mentions them among the •nations W. of the 
Halys), and occupying themselves in tlie working 
of iron. Xenophon mentions Clial\bes in the 
inoimtains on the borders of Armenia and Meso- 
potamia, who seem to be the same ])C()ple that he 
elsew'here calls Chaldaeans ; and several of the 
aiicii'iit geographers regarded the Chalybes and 
Chaldaei as originally tlie same people. 

ChMyhou (XaAuSw*'; 0. T. llelbon), a consi- 
derable city of N. Syria, probably tbe same as 
Bkroea. The district about it was called Clialy- 
bomtis. 

Chamaeleon (XajaaiAeojr), a Peripatetic philo- 
sopher of I leraclea on the Pontus, om* of the imme- 
diate disciples of Aristotle, wrote works on several 
of the ancient Greek poets, and likewise on philo- 
sophical subjects. 

Cham&vi, a people in Gerniany, who were com- 
pelled by the Roman compiests to change thoir 
abodes several times. They first appear in the 
neighbourhood of the Rhine, but afterwards mi- 
grated E., defeated the Briicteri, and settled be- 
tween the AVeser atid the Harz. At a later time 
they dwelt on the Lower Ulnno, tind are men- 
tioned as auxiliaries of the Franks. 

Chaones (Xdoves), a Pehisgiau people, one of 
the 3 peoples whicli inhabited Enui’s, were at an 
earlier period in po.ssessiou of the whole of the 
country, but subsetiuently dwtdt tdong the coast 
from tiie river Thyamis to the Acroci-rauuian pro- 
montory, which district was tl^efore called Chao- 
nia. By the poets Chaonius Iriiscd as equivalent 
to Epirot. 

Chios (Xdos), the vacant and infinite space 
which existed according to the ancient cosmogonies 
previous to the creation of the world and out of 
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which the gods, men, and all things arose. Chaos 

was I’alled the mother of Erebos and Nyx. 

Charadra (XapdBpa : XapaSpaios). 1. A town 
in Pliocis on the river Charadnis, situated on an 
eminence not far from Lilaca. — 2. A town in Epi- 
rus, N.W. of Ambracia. — 3. A town in Messe- 
nia, built by Pelops, 

Charadrus (XdpaSpos). 1. A small river in 
Phocis, a tributary of the Cephisus. — 2. A snuill 
river in Argolis, a tributary of the Inachus. — 3. A 
small river in Messenia, rises near Oechalia. 

Charax (Xdpo^), of Pergamus, an historian, 
wrote a work in 40 books, tailed and 

another named Xpovind. 

ChSrax (Xdpa|, i. e. a paJisaded camp : Xapor 
Kr}v6s)^ the name of several cities, wdiich took their 
origin from military stations. The moit remarkable 
of them stood at the mouth of t)>e Tigris. [Alex- 
ANDiiiA, No. 4.] There were others, which only 
need a liare mention, in the Chersonesus Taurica, 
in N. Media, near Celaenae in Phrygia, in Corsica, 
and* on the Great Syrtis in Africa, and a few more. 

Charaxus (Xdpa(os) of Mytilene, son of Sca- 
niandronymus and brother of Sappho, fell in love 
with Rnonoi'is. 

Chares (Xdprjs). 1. An Athenian general, who 
for a long series of years contrived by profcse cor- 
ruption to maintain his influence with the people, 
in spite of In's very disreputable character. In 
B. c. 3b7 he was sent to the aid of the Phliasians, 
who were hard pressed by the Arcadians and Ar- 
gives, and he succeeded in relieving them. In 
the Social w’ar, after the death of Cliabrias, 356, 
he had the command of the Athenian fleet along 
with Iphicrates and Timotheus. Ills colleagues 
liaving refused, in consequence of a storm, to risk 
fin engagement. Chares accused them to the people, 
and they were recalled. Reing now left in the 
sole command, and being in want of money, he 
entered into the service of Arlabazus, the revolted 
satrap of ^V^estern Asia, but w'as reailled by the 
Athenians on the complaint of Artaxerxes III In 
the Olynthian war. 34!!, he commanded the merce- 
naries sent from Athens to the aid of Olynthus. In 
340 lie commanded the force sent to aid Byzantium 
against Philip ; but. he eftected nothing, and w%as 
accordingly superseded by Phocion. In 338 he 
was one of the Athenian commanders at the battle 
of Chaeronea. When Alexander invaded Asia in 
334, Chares was living at Sigeum ; and in 333 he 
commanded for Darius at Mytilene.— 2. Of Myti- 
lene, an olKcer at the court of Alexander the Great, 
wrote a history of Alexander in 10 books. — 3. Of 
Lindns in Rhodes, a statuary in bronze, the favourite 
pupil of Lysippus, flourished u.c. *200. Ilis chief 
work was the statue of the Sun, which, under the 
name of “ The Colossus of Rhodes,” was celebrated 
as one of the 7 wonders of the world. Its height 
was upwards of 105 English feet, it w-as 1*2 years 
in erecting, and cost 300 talents. It stood at the 
entrance of the harbour of Rhodes, but there is no 
authority for the statement that its legs extended 
over the mouth of the harbour. It was overthrown 
and broken to pieces by an earthquake 56 years 
after its erection, B. c. 224. The fragments re- 
mained on the gr^d 923 years, till they were 
bold by the general of the caliph Othmari IV., to a 
Jew of Emesa, who carried them away on 900 
camels, A. 672,, 

CharielSi (XapixA^r). 1. An Athenian dema- 
gogue, son of Apollodorus, was one of the cominis- 
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sioners appointed to investigate the affair of the 
mutilation of the Hermae, B. c. 4 1 5 ; was one of 
the commanders of the Athenian fleet, 413; and 
one of the 30 tyrants on the capture of Athens by 
Lysander, 404. —2. An eminent physician at 
Rome, attended the emperor Tiberius. 

Chaiiclo (XapiK\u>). 1. A nymph, daughter of 
Apollo, wife of the centaur Chiron, and mother of 
Carystus and Ocyroe. — 2. A nymph, wife of 
Eueres and mother of Tiresias. 

Cliand$mus (Xapi^rffxos), 1. Of Oreus in- 
Euboea, of mean origin, became the c.aptain of a 
band of mercenaries, and served in this capacity 
under the Athenian generals Iphicrates and Timo- 
theus. He next entered the service of the satrap 
Artabaziis, who had revolted .against Artaxerxes 
III., and subsequently of Cotys, king of Thrace, 
whose diiughter he miirried. On the murder of 
Cotys, 358, Charidemus adhered to the cause of 
•his son Cersohlo])te8, and on behalf of the latter 
:arried on the struggh; with the Athenians for the 
possession of the Chersonesus. In 349 he was 
appointed by the Athenians commander in the 
Olyi^hian war, but next year was superseded and 
replaced by Chares.— 2. An Athenian, one of the 
orators whose surrender was required by Alexan- 
der in B. c. 33.5, after the destruction of Thebes, 
fled to Asia, and took refuge with Darius, by 
whose orders he w;is put to death, 333, shortly 
before the battle of Issus. 

Chaxilaus, or Charillus {Xapi\aoSf XdpiWos)^ 
king of Sparta, son of Polydectes, is said to have 
received his name from the general joy excited by 
the justice of his uncle Lycurgus when he placed 
him, yet a new-born infant, on the royal seat, and 
bade the Spartans acknowledge him for their king. 
He carried on war against Argos and Tegea ; he 
was taken prisoner by the Tegeans, but was dis- 
missed without ransom on giving a promise (which 
he did not keep), that the Spartans should abstain 
In future from attacking Tegea. 

Ch&ris (Xdpis), the personincation of Grace and 
Beauty. In the Iliad (xviii. 382) Cliaris is de- 
scribed as the wife of Heph.aestus, but in the 
Odyssey Aphrodite .appe.ars as the wife of Hephaes- 
tus, from which we m.ay infer, if not the identity 
if Aphrodite and Charis, at least a close connection 
in the notions entertained .about the 2 dmiiiiti<‘S. 
The idea of personified grace and beauty was at an 
sarly period divided into a plurality of beings, and 
even in the Homeric poems the plural Ch.arites oc- 
curs several times. — ^ The CJiurites, called (Jratiae 
by the Romans, are usu.ally described as tho 
daughters of Zeus, and as 3 in number, namely, 
Euphrosyne, Aglaia, and Thalia. The names of 
the Charites sufficiently express their character. 
They were the goddesses who enhanced the en- 
joyments of life by refinement and gentleness. 
They are mostly described as in the service of 
other divinities, and they lend their grace and 
beauty to every thing that delights and elevtates 
gods .and men. The gentleness and gracefulness 
which they impart to man's ordinary pleasures are 
expressed by their moderating the exciting in- 
fluence of wine (Hor. Carm. iii. 19. 15), .and by 
their accompanying Aphrodite and Eros. Poetry, 
however, is the .art which is especially favoured 
by them, and hence they are the friends of the 
Muses, with whom they live together in Olympus. 
In early times the Charites were represented 
dressed, but afterwards their figures were always 
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naked : specimens of both representations of the 
Charites arc still extant. They appear unsuspi- 
cious maidens in the full bloom of life, and they 
usually embrace each other. 

Ch^Mus. 1. Aurelius Arcadius, a Roman 
jurist, lived in the reign of Constantine the Great, 
and wrote 3 works, De Tntihus^ De Munt-rUms 
civililms, and De OJ^cio Prae/ecti praetorio, all of 
which are cited in the Digest.— 2. Flavius Sosi- 
pater, a Latin grammarian, who flourished a. d. 
*400, {iiithor of a treatise in 5 liooks, drawn up for 
the use of his son, entitled lustituliones Gramma- 
iivae^ which has come down to us in a very im- 
perfect state. Edited by Putschius in Grumma- 
iioaa Latinae Aitcloroa Antifjni^ Hanov. 16’0.5, and 
by Lindemann, in Corjms Grammat, Latin. V de- 
rum., Lins. 1840. 

Charites. f C h a lu .s. ] 

Charlton (Xap/Twi/), of Aphrodisias, a town of 
Caria, the author of a Greek romance, in 8 books, 
on the Loves of Chaereas and Callirrhoe. The 
name is probably feigned (from *A<ppo^l- 

Try), as the time and position of the authoi; cer- 
tainly are. lie n^presents himself as the secretary 
f)f the orator Athenagoras, evidently rt'ferring to 
the Syracusan orator mentioned by Thucydides 
(vi. 35, 3G) as the political opponent of Hermo- 
crates. Nothing is known respecting the real life 
or the time of the author; but he probably did not 
live earlier than th(> .5th century after Christ. 
Edited by D’Grville, 3 vols. Anist. 1750, with a 
valuable commentary ; reprinted with additional 
notes by Reck, Lips. 1783. 

Charmande ( Xapixdv^Tj t m’. lladitha or 7/iV), 
a great city of Mesopotamia, on the Euphrates. 

Charmldes (XapjuiSTjy). 1. An Athenian, son 
of Glaucon, cousin to Critias, and uncle by the 
mother's side to Pl.ato, who introduces him in the 
dialogue which bears his name as a very young 
man at the commencement of the Peloponnesian 
war. In n. c. 404 he was one of the Ten, and 
was slain fighting against Thrasybulus at the Pi- 
laeus. — 2. Called also Charmadas by Cicero, a 
friend of Philo of Larissa, in conjunction with 
whom he is said by some to have been the founder 
of a 4th Academy. He flourished b. c. 100. 

Cha^a {Xdpuv). 1. Son of Krebos, conveyed 
in his^^t the shades of the dead across the rivers 
of the lower world. For this service he was paid 
with an obelus or danace, which coin was placed 
in the mouth of every corpse prevituis to its burial, 
lie is represented as an aged man with a dirty 
heard and a mean dres.s. — 2. A distinguished 
Theban, concealed Pelopidas and his fellow-con- 
spirators in his house, wlien they returned to 
Thebes with the view of delivering it from the 
S?partans,B.c. 37.0.— 3. An historian of Lampsacus, 
flourished b. c. 4G4, and wrote works on Aethiopia, 
Persia, Greece, Ac., the fragments of w-hich are 
collected by Miillcr, Fragni. Histor. Grace. Paris, 
1841. 

Charondas (Xapwi/5ar), a lawgiver of Cntann , 
who legislated for his own and the other cities ol 
Chalcidian origin in Sicily and Italy. His dat 
is uncertain. He is said by some to have been a 
disciple of Pythagoras; and ^ he must have livoi’ 
before the time of Anaxilaiisj tymnt of Rhcgiuir 

c. 494 — 476, for the Rhegians used ihe law’s o 
Charondas till they were abolished by Anaxilaus. 
The latter fact sufficiently refutes the common ac- 
count that CharondaB drew up a code of laws fo; 
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Thurii, since this city was not founded till 443. A 
Lradition relates that Charondas one day forgot to 
ay aside his sword before he appeared in the as- 
ienibly, therebj’ violating one of his own laws, and 
hat on being reminded of this by a citizen, he 
exclaimed, By Zens, I will establish it,” and 
mmediately stabbed himself. The law’s of Cha- 
mdas were probably in verso. 

Charops (Xdpoi//). 1. A chief among tlie Epi- 
‘ots, .«iided with the Romans in their war W’ith 
*hilip V., B.c. 108.-2. A grandson of the above, 

Ic received his education at Home, and after his 
•eturn to his own country adhered to the Homan 
■ause ; but he is represented by Polybius as a 
iionstcT of crikdty. He died at Brundisium, 157. 
Charybdis. [Scylla.] 

Chashari, Chasuarii, or Chattiiarii, a people 
f Gennany, allies or dependents of the Cherusci. 
Their position is uncertain. They dw’elt N. of the 
Clhatti ; and in later times they aj)pear between 
.he Rhine and the Maas as a part of the Franks. 
Chatti. [Catti.J 

Chauci or Cauci, a pow erful people in theN.E. 
if fiennany between the Amisia {Ems) and the 
Albis divided by the V'isnrgis ( Bc.s’cr), 

which flowed through their territory into Majorcs 
and Miiffores, the former W. and the latter E. of 
the river. They are described by Tacitus as the 
noblest and the justest of the Gerniaii tribes. They 
formed an alliance w’ith the Romans a.i». 5, and 
assisted the latter in their wars against the Che- 
rusci; but this alliance did not last long. Thdy 
were at war Avith the Homans in the reigns of 
Claudius and Nero, but were never subdued. They 
are mentioned for the last time in the 3rd century, 
when they devastated Gaul, but their name sub- 
sequently became merged in the general name of 
Saxons. 

Chelidon, the mistress of C. Verres, often men- 
ti«)ned by Cicero. 

Chelidonis (X€Ai5oj4s>, wife of Cleonymus, to 
w’hoin she proved unfaithful in consecpience of a 
passion for Acrotatns, son of Arens T. 

CbMidoiilae Insulae (XeAtSd^'iai vTjoroi: Kht- 
lidom\ a group of 5 (Strabo only mentions 3) 
small islands, burroimded by dangerous shallow’s, 
olT the promontory called Hiera or Chelidonia 
(Khelidojii) on the S. coast of Lycia. 

Chelonatas [XfXuvdras : C. Tornese),, a pro- 
montory in Elis, opposite Zacynthus, the most 
westerly point of the Peloponnesus. 

Chemmis aft. Pandpolis (X^^ujuir, HaroTroAiv: 
XffiplrTjs : EMmim^ Hu.), a great city of the 
Thebais, or Upper Egypt, on the E. bank of the 
Nile, celebrated for its manufactures of linen, its 
stone-quarries, and its temples of Pan and Perseus. 
It w'as the birthplace of the poet Nonnus. 

Chendboscia {XTjroSoaKia : Kasecs-iSaid, Ru.), a 
city of Upper Egypt, on the right bank of the 
Nile, opposite Diospolis Parva. 

Cheops (Xeoi|/), an early king of Egypt, godless 
and tyrannical, reigned 50 years, and built the 
first and largest pyramid by the compulsory labour 
of his subjects. 

Chephren {X^ipp^v). king of Egypt, brother and 
successor of Cheops, whose example ot tyranny he 
followed, reigned 5G year.<5, and built the second 
pyramid. The Egyptians so hated the memory of 
these brothers, that tliev called the pyramids, not 
by their names, but by that of Philition, a shepherd 
w'ho at that tiihc fed his flocks near the place. 

n 4 
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Cherslphron (Xepffltppav) or Ctesiplion, an 
architect of Ciiossus in Crete, in conjunction with 
his son Metagenes, built, or commenced building, 
the great temple of Artemis at Ephesus. He flou- 
rished B. c. 560. 

CliersSnesus (X«p<r({i'i7(ros, Att. Xt^^6vria-o5\ 
“ a land-island,” that is, “ a peninsula” (from 
Xfpo'os “land” and vricros “island”). 1. Cll. 
Thracica {Peninsula ofiJie Dardanell(‘S or of Gal- 
Upoli\ usually called at Athens “ The Chersone- 
sus” without any distinguishing epithet, the narrow 
slip of land, 420 stadia in length, ninning between 
the Hellespont and the Gulf of Melas, and con- 
7iccted with the Thracian mainland by an isthmus, 
which was fortified by a wall, 36 stadia across, 
near Cardia. The Chersonese was ccdonizcd by 
the Athenians under Miltiades, the* contemporary 
of Pisistratus.— 2. Taurica or Scythica {Crimea)^ 
the peninsula between the Pontus Euxinus, the 
Cimmerian Bosporus, and the Palus Maeotis, united 
to the mainland by an isthmus 40 sUtdia in width. 
The ancients compared this peninsula with the 
Peloponnesus both in form and size. It produced 
a great quantity of corn, which was exported to 
Athens and other parts of Greece. The K. part 
of the peninsula was called Tprix^rj or the Rugged 
(Herod, iv. .0.9). Respecting the Grcek^^cingdom 
established in this country sec Rospoku.s. — There 
Avas a town on the S. coast of this peninsula called 
Chersonesus, founded by the inhabitants of the 
Pontic HcraclCa, and situated on a small peninsula, 
called t) /xiKpa X(p. to distinguish it from the 
larger, of which it formed ap.art. — 3. Cimbrica 
(Jutland.) See Cimbri. •— 4. (C. Chersonisi), a 
promontory in Argolis between Epidaunis and 
Troczen. — 5. (6y<em/icso),a town in Crete on the 
Prom. Zcphyriuni, the harbour of Lyctus in the 
interior. 

Cherusci, the most celebrated of all the tribes of 
ancient Germany. The limits of their territory 
cannot be fixed with accuracy, since the an- 
cients did not distinguish between the Cherusci 
proper and the nations belonging to the league of 
Avhich the Cherusci were at the head. The Che- 
rusci proper dwelt on both sides of the Visurgis 
(BV.wr), and their territories extended to the Harz 
and the Elbe. They were originally in alliance 
with the Romans, but they subsequently formed a 
powerful league of the German tribes for the pur- 
pose of expelling the Romans from the country, 
and under the chief Arinin ins they destroyed the 
anny of Varus and drove the Romans beyond the 
Rhine, a. d. 9. In consequence of internal dissen- 
sions among the German tribes the Cherusci soon 
lost their influence. Their neighbours the Catti 
succeeded to their power. 

Cheslum (Xija-tov)^ a promontory of Samos, 
with a temple of Artemis, who was worshipped 
hero under the surname of XTjo-fas. Near it was 
a little river Chesius, flowing past a town of the 
same name. 

Chlldn (XeiAwi/, X/Aa»v), of Lacedaemon, son of 
Damagetus, and one of the Seven Sages, flourished 
B. c. 590. It is said that he died of joy when his 
son gained the prize for boxing at the Olympic 
games. The institution of the Ephoralty is erro- 
neously ascribed by some to Chilon. 

Chimaera (Xipaipa)^ a fire-breathing monster, 
the fore part of whose body was that of a lion, the 
hind part that of a dragon, and the middle that of 
a goat. According to Hesiod, shenvas a daughter 
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of Typhaon and Echidna, and had 3 heads, one of 
each of the 3 animals before mentioned. She made 
great havoc in Lycia and the surrounding countries, 
and was at length killed by Bellerophon. Virgil 
places her together with other monsters at the en- 
trance of Orcus. The origin of the notion of this 
fire-breathing monster must probably be sought for 
in the volcano of the name of Chimaera near Pha- 
selis, in Lycia. In the works of art recently dis- 
covered in L^'cia, we find several representations 
of the Chimaera in the simple form of a species of 
lion still occurring in that country. 

ChlmSrion, a promontory and harbour of Thes- 
protia in Epirus. • 

CMon (Xiofu), of fleraclea on the Pontus, a dis- 
ciple of Plato, put to death Clearchus, the tyrant 
of his native town, and was in consequence killed, 
B. c. 353. There are extant 13 letters which are 
ascribed to Chion, but which are undoubtedly of 
later origin. Edited by Coberus, Lips, and Dresd. 
1765, and by Orelli, in his edition of Memnon, 
Lips. 1816. 

Qhlone (XtSurj). 1. Daughter 4)f Boreas and 
Orithyia, became by Poseidon the imither of Eu- 
molpus. — 2. Daughter of Daedalion, beloved by 
Apollo and Hermes, gave birth to twins, Autolycus 
and Philammon, the former a son of Hermes and 
the latter of Apollo. She was killed by Artemis 
for having compared her beauty to that of the 
goddess. 

Chionides (Xuavl^ris and XioetSTjs), an Athenian 
poet of the old comedy, flourished B. c. 460, and 
was the first poet who gave the Athenian comedy 
that form which it retained down to the time of 
Aristophanes. 

Chios (X(oy : Xloy, Cluus : Grk. K/iio, Ital. 
Seto, Turk. dSVr/v-yl i. c. Mastic -istutid)^ one 

of the largest and most famous islands of the 
Aegean, lay opposite to the peninsula of Cla/.omenae, 
on the coast of Ionia, and was reckoned at .900 
stadia (.90 geog. miles) in circuit. Its Iciigtli firuii 
N. to S. is about 30 miles, its greatest breadth 
about 10, and the width of the strait, which divides 
it from the mainland, about 8. It is .said to liave 
home, in the e.arliest times, the various names of 
Aethalia, Macris, and Pityusa, and to have been 
inhabited by Tyrrhenian Pelasgians aii^^elege.s 
It was colonized by the lonians at the tii^pif their 
gre.at migration, and beeame an important member 
of the Ionian league ; Imt its population was mixt. 
It remained an independent and powerful maritinio 
state, under a democratic form of government, till 
the great naval defeat of the Ionian Greeks by the 
Persians, n. c. 494, after which the Chians, who 
had taken part in tlie fight with 100 ships, were 
subjected to the Persians, and their islanH was laid 
waste and their young women carried off into sla- 
very. The battle of Mycale, 479, freed Chios 
from the Persian yoke, and it became a member 
of the Athenian league, in which it was for a long 
time the closest and most favoured all}^ of Athens ; 
but an unsuccessful attempt to revolt, in 412, led to 
its conquest and devastation. It recovered its in- 
dependence, with Cos and Rhodes, in 358, and 
afterwards sliared the fortunes of the other states 
of Ionia. — Chios is covered with rocky mountains, 
clothed with the richest vegetation. It was cele- 
brated for its wine, which was among the best 
known to the ancients, its figs, gum -mastic, and 
other natural products, also for its marble ivn<l 
potterj^ and for the beauty of its women, and the 
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luxurious life of its inhabitants. — Of all the states 
which aspired to the honour of being the birthplace 
of Homer, Chios was generally considered by the | 
ancients to have the best claim ; and it^numbered 
among its natives the tragedian Ion, the historian 
Theopompus, the poet Theocritus, and other emi- ; 
nent men. Its chief city, Chios (Jt/tio), stood on ' 
the K. side of the island, at the foot of its highest 
mountain, Pelinaeus : the other principal places in 
it were Posidium, Phanae, Notium, Elaeus, and 
Leiiconium. 

Chirisdphus (X€ip((ro<pos\ a Lacedaemonian, 
was sent by the SpartJins to aid Cyrus in his ex- 
pedition against his brother Artaxerxes, u. c. 401. 
After the battle of Cunaxa and the subsequent 
arrest of the Greek generals, CJiirisophus was ap- 
pointed one of the new generals, and in conjunction 
with Xenophon had the chief conduct of the re- 
treat. 

Chiron (Xfipwv)^ the wisest and justest of all' 
the Centaurs, son of Cronos and Philyra, and hus- 
band of Nais or Chariclo, lived on mount Pelion. 
He was instructed by Apollo and Artemis, and 
was renowned for his skill in hunting, medicine, 
music, gymnastics, and the art of prophecy. All 
the moat distinguished heroes of Grecian story, as 
Peleus, Achilles, Diomedes, &c., are described as 
the pupils of Chiron in these arts. Ilis friendship 
with Peleus, who was his grandson, is pjirticularly 
celebrated. Chiron saved him from the other Cen- 
taurs, who were on the point of killing him, and he 
also restored to him the sword which Acastus had 
concealed. Chiron further informed him in what 
manner he might gain possession of Thetis, who 
was destined to marry a mortal. Hercules, too, 
was his friend ; hut one of the i^isoncd arrows of 
this hero was neveroiielcss the cause of his death. 
While fighting with the other Centaurs, one of the 
pen'soned Jirrows of Hercules struck Chiron, who, 
although iminorUil, would not live any longer, and 
gave his immortality to Prometheus. According 
to others, Chiron, in looking at one of the arrows, 
dropped it on his foot, and wounded himself. Zeus 
placed Chiron among the stars. 

CMtone (Xitwi/t?), a surname of Artemis, de- 
rived either from the Attic demus of Chitone, or 
because the goddess is represented with a short 
chiton^ 

Chloe (X\6rj), the Blooming, a surname of I)e- 
nifter as the protectress of the green fields : hence 
Sophocles {Oed, Col. IGUO) calls her AriiAriTTip 

Chloris (XKupis). 1. Daughter of the Theban 
Amphion and NioVje : she and her brother Amyclas 
were the only children of Niobe not killed by 
Apollo and Artemis. She is often confounded with 
No. 2. "^2, Daughter of Amphion of Orchomenos, 
wife of Neleus, king of Pylos, tand mother of 
Nestor. — 3. Wife of Zepbynis, and goddess of 
flowers, identical with the Roman Flora. 

ChS&rene (Xoapr}vii\ a fertile valley in the W. 
of Parthia, on the borders of Media, between 2 
ranges of the Caspii M. 

Gh6aBpes (XoiiJVTjs). 1. (KcraJt, or Kara-Su)^ 
a river of Susiana, falling into the Tigris, Its 
water was so pure that the Persian kings used to 
carry it with them in silver vessels, when on fo- 
reign expeditions. It is wrongly identified by 
some geographers with the KuLAEUft.— 2. {Attock\ 
a river in the Paropamisus, falling into the Cophes 
{C(Utul)f apparently identical with the Suastus of 
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Ptolemy and the Guraeus of Arrian ; and if so the 
Chocs of Arrian is probably the Kama : but the 
proper Hanging of these rivers is very difficult. 

Choer&des (XoipdSer), two small rocky islands 
off the coast of Italy, near Tarentum. 

ChoernuB {XoiplKos or XolpiWos). 1. Of Athens, 
a tragic poet, contemporary with Thespis, Phryni- 
chus, and Aeschylus, exhibited tragedies for 40 
years, b. c. 5215 — 483, and gained the prize 13 
times. — 2. Of Samos, the author of an epic poem 
on the Persian wars ; the chief action of the poem 
appears to have been the battle of Salamis. He 
was born about 470, and died at the court of 
Archelaus, king of Macedonia, consequently not 
later tluin 399, which was the last year of Ar- 
chelaus. — 3. Uf lasos, a worthless epic poet in 
the train of Alexander the Great, is said to have 
received from Alexander a gold stater for every 
verse of his poem. (Hor. Ep, ii. 1, 232, Art. 
Po’^t. 357.) 

CLoeB. [Choaspes, No. 2.] 

ChoUidae (Xo\A€(Sai or XoWlbai: XoAAetSijr 
a demus in Attica belonging either to the 
tribe Tjcontis or Acaniantis. 

Chfinia (X(t}via\ the name in early times of a 
district in the 8. of Italy, inhabited by the Chones 
(Xcuvts)^ an Oenotrian people, who derived their 
name from the town of Chone {Xtavrf). Chonia 
appears to liave included the S. E. of Lucania and 
the whole of the K. of Bruttium as far as the pro- 
montory Zephyrium. 

ChoraBmii (Xwpdtr/utoi), a people of Sogdiann, 
who inhabited the banks and islands of the lower 
course of the Oxus. They were a branch of the 
Sacac or Massagetae. 

Chosroes. 1. King of Parthia. [Arsaces 
xxv.J — 2. King of Persia. [SassaniDae.J 

Chrysa or -e (Xpuero, -tj), a city on the coast of 
the Troad, near Thebes, with a temple, of Apollo 
Sinintheus ; celebrated by Homer, but destroyed 
at an early period, and succeeded by another city 
of the same name, on a height further from the sea, 
neiur Hamaxitos. This second city fell into decay 
in consequence of the removal of its inhabitants to 
Alexandria Troas. 

ClirysaiitaB (XpuerdyTat)^ described by Xeno- 
phon in the Cyrojiaedia as a brave and wise Persian, 
high in the favour of Cyrus, who rewarded him 
with the satrapy of Lydia and Ionia. 

Clirys§.or (Xpvadup). 1. Son of Poseidon ami 
MedusJi, husband of Callirrhoe, and father of Ge- 
ryones and Echidna.— 2. The god with the golden 
sword, a surname of several divinities, as Apollo, 
Artemis, and Demeter. 

Chrysas (Xpvcras), a small river in Sicily, an 
affluent of the Symaethus, was worshipped as a god 
ill Assorus, in the neighbourhood of which there 
was a Fanum Chrpsae. 

CliiyseiB (XpuwTitv), daughter of Chryses, priest 
of Apollo at Chryse, was taken prisoner by Achilles 
at the capture of Lyrnessus or the Hypoplaciari 
Thebe. In the distribution of the booty she was 
given to Agamemnon. Her father Chryses came 
to the camp of the Greeks to solicit her ransom, 
but was repulsed by Agamemnon with hareh 
words. Tliereupon Apollo sent a plague into the 
camp of the Greeks, and Agamemnon was obliged 
to restore her to her father to appease the anger of 
the god. Her proper name was Astynome. 

ChryseB. [Chryskis.] 

ChxysippuB- (XpvoriTTxos). 1. Son of Pelops and 
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Axioche, was hated by his step-mother Hippoda- 
mia, who induced her sons Atreus and Thy- 
estes to kill him. — 2. A Stoic philosopher, son of 
Apollonius of Tarsus, born at Soli in Cilicia, b. c. 
280. When young, he lost his paternal property, 
and went to Athens, where he became the disciple 
of the Stoic Cloanthes. Disliking the Academic 
scepticism, he became one of the most strenuous 
supporters of the principle, that knowledge is at- 
tainable and may be established on certain fo\mda- 
tions. Hence, though not the founder of the Stoic 
school, he was the brat person who based its doc- 
trines on a plausible system of reasoning, so that it 
was said, “ if Chrysippus had not existed, the 
Porch could not have been.” He died 207, aged 
78. He possessed great acuteness and sagacity, 
and his industry was so great, thafrhe is said to 
lirive seldom written less than 500 lines a-day, 
and to have left behind him 705 works. — 3. Of 
Cnidos, a physician, sometimes confounded witli 
the Stoic philosopher, but he lived about a cen- 
turj' earlier. He was son of Krineus, and pupil 
of Eudoxus of Cnidos : his works, which are not 
now extant, are quoted by Galen. 

Chrysbeeras, the “Golden Horn,” the promon- 
tory on which part of Constantinople was built. 

Chrys8g5nu8, L. Cornelius, a favourife freed- 
man of Sulla, and a man of profligate character, 
was the false accuser of Sex. Roscius, whom Cicero 
defended, b. c. 80. 

Chr^sSpolis (Xpvtr6iro\is : Scutari)^ a fortified 
place on the Bosporus, opposite to Byzantium, at 
the spot where the Bosporus was generally crossed. 
It was originally the port of Chalcedon. 

ChrysorrhSaa (Xpvtro^poas : Barrada)^ also 
called Sardines, a river of Coele-Syria, flowing 
from«the E. side of Anti-Libanus, past Damascus, 
into a lake now called /tdlir-ef-MerJ. 

Chrysostomus, Joannes (Xpv<r6(rroiuos, gol- 
den-mouthed, so surnanied from the power of his 
eloquence), usually called St. Chrysostom, was 
born at Antioch, of a noble family, a. d. 347. He 
received instruction in eloquence from Libanius ; 
and after being ordained deacon (381) and pres- 
byter (386) at Antioch, he became so celebrated 
as a preacher that he w<as chosen archbishop of 
Constantinople, on the death of Nectarius, 397. 
Chrysostom soon gave great offence at Constan- 
tinople by the simplicity of bis mode of living, 
by tlie sternness with which he rebuked the im- 
morality of the higher classes, and by the severity 
which he showed to the worldly-minded monks 
and clergy. Among his enemies was the empress 
Eudoxia; and they availed themselves of a dis- 
pute which had arisen between Chrysostom and 
Theophilus, patriarch of Alexandria, to accuse 
Chrysostom of Origenism, and to obtain his depo- 
sition by a synod held at Cbjilcedon in 403. But 
the same causes which had brought on Chrysostom 
the hatred of the higher orders had made him the 
idol of the people. A few days after he had left 
the city an earthquake happened, which the en- 
raged people considered as a proof of the divine 
ang^r at his banishment. Eudoxia, fearing a po- 
pular insurrection, recalled him, but 2 months after 
his return he again excited the anger of the em- 
press, and w'as banished a second time to the 
desolate town of Cucusus, on the borders of Isauria 
and Cilicia. He met with much sympathy from 
other churches, and his cause was advocated by 
Innocent, bishop of Rome; hut all this excited 
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jealousy at Constantinople, and he was ordered to 
be removed to Pityus in Pontus. He died on the 
journey at Comana in Pontus, 407, in the 60th 
year of hi^s age. His bones were brought back to 
Constantinople in 438, and he received the honour 
of canonization. His works are most voluminous. 
They consist of: 1. Homilies, Sermons on different 
parts of Scripture and points of doctrine and prac- 
tice. 2. Commentaries on the Scriptures. 3. Epis- 
tles. 4. Treatises on various subjects, c. the 
Priesthood, Providence, &c. 5. Idturgies. The • 

best edition of his works is by Moiitfaucoii, Paris, 
1718-38, 13 vols. fo. 

ChthSnlus (X0Si/ios) and Chthonla (Xd3i/ia), 
epithets of the gods and goddesses of the lower 
world (from the earth,”) as Hades, Hecate, 

Deineter, Persephone, &c. 

Chytri (Xvrpoi). 1. {Chyiri), a town in Cy- 
prus on the road from Ccrynia to Salamis. — 2. 
Wann springs at Salamis. 

Ci&ca, a border fortress of the Romans, in Lesser 
Armenia. 

Cib^lae or Cib&lis, a town in Pannonia on the 
lake lliulcas between the Dravus and Savus, near 
which Constantine gained a decisive victory over 
Liciniiis, A. D. 314 : the birth-place of Valcntiiiiau 
and Gratian. 

Cibotus. [Alexandria, No. 1 ; Apamea, 
No. .3.1 

Cibjfra (Kl€vpa : KiSvpdrrjs : Cih/rdta). 1. 
Magna pLeydAi): liu%.z or Arondon $ Ru.), a 
great city of Phrygia Magna, in tlie fertile district 
of Milyas, on the borders of Caria, said to have 
been founded by the Lydians, hut afterwards 
peopled by the Pisidians. In Strabo’s time, 4 
native dialects were spoken in it, besides Greek, 
namely, those of the Lydians, the Pisidi.-ins, the 
Milyae, and the Solymi. Under its native princes, 
the city ruled over a large distiict called Ciliyratis 
(Ki^upariv), and could send into the field an army 
of 30,000 men. In b. c. 8.3, it was added to the 
Roman empire, and was made the seat of a con- 
veiitus juridicus. After being nearly destroyed 
by an earthquake, it was restored by Tiberius, 
under the names of Caesarea and Ci vitas Cibyratica. 
The city vvas very celebrated for its manufactures, 
especially in iron.— 2. Parva (K. fiiKpd : J/juru), 
a city of Painphylia, on the borders of Cilicia. 

C. CicereiUB, secretary of the elder Scipio Afri- 
caiuis, was a candidate for the pract«)n>hip, u. c. 
174, along with Scipio's son, but resigned in favour 
of the latter. He was praetor in the following 
year, and conquered the Corsicans, but was refused 
a triumph. In 172 and 167 he was one of the 
ambassadors sent to the Illyrian king, Gontius ; 
and ill 168 he dedicated on the Albaii mount a 
temple to Juno Mon eta. 

ClcSro, Tullius. I.M., grandfather of the orator, 
lived at his native town Arpinum, which received 
the full Roman franchise in b. c. 188. — 2. M., 
son of No. 1, also lived at Arpinnii], and died 64. 
— 3. L., brother of No. 2, was a friend of M. 
Antonins the orator. — 4. L., son of No. 3, school- 
fellow of the orator, died 68, much regretted by 
his cousin. — 5. M., the orator, eldest son of No. 
2 and Helvia, was horn on the 3rd of January, 
B. c. 106, at the family residence in the vicinity of 
Arpinum. He was educated along with his brother 
Quintus, and the two brothers displayed such ap- 
titude for learning that his father removed with 
them to Rome, where they received instruction 
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from the best teachers in the capital. One of their 
most celebrated teachers was the poet Archias-of 
Antioch. After receiving the manly gown (91) 
the young Marcus was placed under the care of 
Q. Mucins Scaevola, the augur, from whom he 
learnt the principles of jurisprudence. In 99 he 
served his Ist and only campaign under Cn. Pom- 
peius Strabo in the Socml war. During the civil 
wars between Marius and Sulla, Cicero identified 
himself with neither party, hut devoted his time to 
the study of law, philosophy, and rhetoric. He 
received instruction in philosophy from Phaednis 
the Epicurean, Philo, the chief of the New Aca- 
demy, and Diodotus the Stoic, and in rhetoric from 
Molo the Rhodian. Having carfefully cultivated 
his powers, Cicero came forward as a pleadc^r in 
the forum, as soon as tranquillity was restored by 
the final overthrow of the Marian party. His first 
extant speech was delivered in 91, when he was 
years of age, on behalf of P. Quintius. Next 
year (90) he defended Sex. Roscius of Amcria, 
charged with parricide by Chrysogonua, a favourite 
freedman of Sulla. Shortly afterwards (79) Cicero 
went to Greece, ostensibly for the improvement of 
Ills health, which was very delicate, but perhaps 
because he dreaded the resentment of Sull.a. He 
first went to Athens, where he remained G months, 
studying philosophy under Antiochus of Aacalon, 
and rhetoric under Demetrius S^tus ; and here he 
made the acquaintance ol^omponius Atticus, who 
remained his firm frien^po the close of his life. 
From Atliens he passed over to Asia Minor, re- 
ceiving instruction from the most celebrated rhe- 
toricians in tlie Greek cities of Asia ; and finally 
passed some time at Rhodes (79), where he once 
more placed himself under the care of Molo. After 
an absence of 2 years, Cicero returned to Rome 
(77 ), with his health firmly established and his 
oratorical powers greatly improved. He again came 
forward as an orator in the forum, and soon obtained 
the greatest distinction. His success in the fonim 
jiaved for him the way to the high offices of state. 
In 75 lie was quaestor in Sicily under Sex. Pedu- 
caeiis, praetor of Lilybacum, and discharged the 
duties of bis office with an integrity and impar- 
tiality which secured for him the affections of the 
provincials. He returned to llorile in 74, and for 
the next 4 years wa.s engaged in pleading causes. 
In 70 he distinguished himself by the impeachment 
ofVKRHKS, and in 69 he was curule aedilc. In 
66 he was praetor, and while holding this office he 
defended Cliumtius in the speech still extant, and 
delivered his celebrated oration in favour of the 
Manilian law, which appointed Pompey to the 
coiuniaud of the Mithridatic war. Two years 
afterwards he gained the great object of his ambi- 
tion, and although a noms liamo was elected consul 
with C. Antoiiius as a colleiigue. lie entered upon 
the office on the 1st of January, 63. Hitherto 
Cicero had taken little part in the political strug- 
gles of his time. As far as he had interfered in 
public affairs, heihad sided with the popular party, 
'vhich had raised him to power ; hut he appears 
never to have had any real sympathy with that 
pn^rty ; and as soon as he had gained the highest 
office in the state ho deserted his former friends, 
imd connected himself closely with the aristocracy 
The consulship of Cicero was distinguished by th. 
outbreak of the conspiracy of Catiline, which was 
suppressed and finally crushed by Cicero's pm- 
dence and energy. [Catilina.J For this service 
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Cicero received the highest honours ; he was ad- 
dressed as ‘‘ father of his country," and thanks- 
givings in his name were voted to the gods. But 
as soon as he had laid down the consulship, the 
friends of the conspirators, who had been con- 
demned to death by the senate, and whose sen- 
tence had been carried into execution by Cicero, 
accused him loudly of having put Roman citizens 
:o death illegall}'. Cicero had clearly been guilty 
>f a violation of the fundamental principles of the 
Roman constitution, which declared, that no citizen 
could be put to death until sentenced by the whole 
body of the people assembled in the comitia. 
'Cicero's enemies were not slow in availing them- 
selves of this vulnerable point. The people, whose 
cause he had deserted, soon began to show iinequi- 
ocal signs of«%csentment against him. Shortly 
afterwards (62) he mortally offended Clodius by 
bearing witness against him, when the latter was 
accused of a violation of the mj'steries of the Bona 
Dca. Clodius vowed deadly vengeance against 
Cicero. To accomplish his purpose more securely, 
~lodiu8 was adopted into a plebeian family, was 
then elected tribune of the plcbs, and as tribune 
(58) brought forward a bill, interdicting from fire 
and water (i. c. banishing) any one who should 
be found ^ have put a Roman citizen to death 
untried. The triumvirs, Caesar, Pompey, and 
Crassus, left Cicero to bis fate ; and despairing of 
offering any successful opposition to the measure 
of Clodius, Cicero voluntarily retired from Homo 
before it was put to the vote, and crossed over to 
Greece. He took up liis residence at Thessalonica 
in Macedonia. Here he gjive way to unnnnly 
despair ; and his letters during this period are 
filled with groans, sobs, and tears. Meanwhile 
his friends at Rome had not deserted him ; and, 
notwithstanding tlie vehement opposition of Clo- 
dius, they obtained his recall from banishment in 
the course of next year. In August, 57, Cicero 
landed at Brundisiuni, and in September he was 
again at Rome, where he was received with dis- 
tinguished honour. Taught by experience Cicero 
would no longer join the senate in opposition to 
the triumvirs, and retired to a great extent from 
public life. In 52 he wtis compelled much against 
his will to go to the East as governor of Cilicia. 
Here he distinguished himself by his integrity and 
impartial administration of justice, but at the same 
time made himself ridiculous by the absurd vanity 
which led him to assume the title of imperator and 
to aspire to the honours of a triumph on account of 
his subduing some robber tribes in his province. 
He returned to Italy towards the end of 50, and 
arrived in the neighbourhood of Rome on the 4th 
of January 49, just tis the civil war between Caesar 
and Pompey broke out. After long hesitating 
which side to join, he finally determined to throw' 
in his lot with Ponrpey, and crossed over to Greece 
in June. After the battle of Pharsalia (49), Cicero 
abandoned the Pompeian party and returned to 
Brundisium, where he lived in the greatest anxiety 
for many months, dreading the vengeance of Cae- 
sar. But his fears were groundless : ho was not 
only pardoned by Caesar, but, when the latter* 
landed at Brundisium in September, 47, he greeted 
Cicero with the greatest kindness and respect, and 
allowed him to return to Rome. Cicero now re- 
tired into privacy, and during the next 3 or 4 years 
composed the greater part of his philosophical and 
rhetorical works. The murder of Caesar on the 
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1 5th of March, 44, again brought Cicero into pub- 
lic life. He put himself at the head of the repub- 
jican party, and in his Philippic orations attacked 
M. Antony with unmeasured vehemence. Bn 
this proved his ruin. On the formation of the 
triumvirate between Octavian, Antony, and Lepi 
dus (27th of November, 43), Cicero’s name was in 
the list of the proscribed. Cicero was warned of 
Ins danger while at his Tusculan villa, and em- 
barked at Antium, intending to escape by sea, but 
was driven by stress of weather to Circeii, from 
whence he coasted along to Formiae, where he 
landed at his villa. Fr()7n Formiae his attendants 
carried him in a litter towards the shore, but were 
overtaken by the soldiers before they could reach 
the coast. They were ready to defend their mas- 
ter with their lives, but Cicero c/hnmanded them 
to desist, and stretching forward calked upon his 
executioners to strike. They instantly cut off his 
head and hands, which were conveyed to Rome, 
and, bv the orders of Antony, nailed to the Ros- 
tra. Cicero perished on the 7th of December, 43, 
and at the time of his death had nearly completed 
his (i4th year. — By his first wife Terentia Cicero 
bad 2 children, a daughter Tullia, whose death 
in 4.5 caused him the greatest sorrow, and a soi 
M.arcns. [No. 7-] His wife Toreiitia,^to Avhom 
he had been united for 30 years, he divorced in 
40*, in consequence, it would apjiear. of some dis- 
putes connected with pecuniary transactions ; and 
soon afterwards ho married a young and wealthy 
maiden, Pr.'BLiLiA, his ward, but, as might have 
been anticipated, found little comfort in this new 
alliance, which was speedily dissolved. — As a 
statesman and a citizen Cicero cannot command 
our respect. He did good service to his country 
by the suppression of the conspiracy of Catiline ; 
but this was almost the only occasion on which he 
showed vigour and decision of chaRtoter. His own 
letters condemn him. In them his inordinate vanity, 
pusillanimity, and political tergiversation, appear 
in the e’enrest colours. — It is as an author that 
Cicero deserves the highest praise. In his works 
the Ijatin langiiage appears in the greatest perfec- 
tion, They may be divided into the following 
subjects.— i. Rhetorical Works. 1. Wicloricorum 
s. Dc, inrentiom Bhe/orica Lihri II. This appears 
to have been the earliest of Cicero’s prose works. 
It was intended to exhibit in a systematic fonn all 
that was most valuable in the works of the Greek 
rhetoricians, but it was never completed. — 2. Dp, 
PaHitiortp Omtoria DiaUnjm. A catechism of 
Rhetoric, according to the method of the middle 
Academy, by way of qiie.stion and an.swer, drawn 
up by Cicero for the instruction of his son Marcus, 
written in 4fJ. — 3. De Omtare ad Quintum Fra- 
irem Lihri III* A systematic work on the art of 
Oratory, written in 55 at the request of his brother 
Quintus. This is the most perfect of Cicero’s rhe-’ 
torical works. Best edition by Ellendt, Regiomont. 
1840. — 4. Bruius s. Dp Chris Oratorihus, It 
contains a critical history of Roman eloquence, from 
the earliest times down to Hortensius iiicbi.sive. 
Editions by Afeyer, Halae, 1838, and by Ellendt, 
flegiomont. 1844. — 5. Ad M. Drutum Orator, in 
which Cicero gives his view's of a faultless orator : 
written 45. Edited by Meyer, Lips. 1827. — 6. 
Dp Optimo Genere Oratorum. An introduction to 
Cicero’s translation of the orations of Aeschines 
and Demosthenes in the case of Ctesiphon ; the 
translation itself has been lost, — 7. To 2 >ica ad C, | 
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Trehatiunu An abstract of the Topics of Aristotle, 
illustrated by examples derived chiefly from Roman 
law instead of from Greek philosophy: it was 
written in July 44. — 8. Rhetoricorum ad C. He- 
rtmninm Lihri IV. The author of this work is un- 
certain, but it was certainly not written by Cicero. 

— II. Pliilosopliical Works. I. Political 
Philosoi’HY. — 1. De Repuhlica Lihri VI. A 
work on the best form of government and the duty 
of the citizen, in the form of a dialogue, founded 
on the Republic of Plato ; written in 54. This 
work disappeared in the 10th or 11th century of 
our aera with the exception of the epistjde of the 
Somnium Scipionis, which had been preserved by 
Macrobius ; bii\ in 1822, Angelo Mai found among 
the Palimpsests in the Vatican a portion of the 
lost treasure. Thus the greater part of the 1st and 
2nd books and a few fragments of the others were 
discovered. Editions by Mai, Romo, 1822, and 
by Creuzer and Moser, Fratikf. 1826*. — 2. Dp 
Le-ijihus Lihri III. A dialogue, founded on the 
Laws of Plato ; probably written 52. A portion 
of the 3 hooks is lost, and it originally consi.stod 
of a greater number. Edited by Moser and Creii- 
zer, Frankf. 1824, and by Bake, Liigd. Bat. 1842. 

— IT. Philosophy OF Mokals. 1. DeOffidis 

Lihri III. Written in 44 for the use of his .son 
Martais, at that time residing at Athens. The 
first ‘2 books were chiefly taken from Panaetius, 
<and the 3rd book was^>umled upon the work of 
the Stoic llecato ; illustrations are taken 

almost exclii.sively fron^omnii history .'ind Ronum 
litemture. Edited by Beier, Lips. 1820 — 1821, 
2 vols. — 2. (kito Major s. Dp Svwctute, 

to Atticus, and w'ritten at the beginning of 44 : it 
points out how the burden of old age may be most 
easily supported. — 3. Lae/ius s. Dc AmicUia, 
written after the preceding, to which it may he 
considered as forming a companion: also addressed 
to Atticus. — 4. Dp Gloria Lihri 1 1 wviiXcw If, 
is now lost, though Petrarch possessed a MS. of 
the work. — 5. Dc Consolatiom s. De Liiviu vii 
tiuendo, w'rltten 45, soon after the death of his 
daughter Tullia, is al.so lost. — III. Spechlativk 
Philosophy. 1. Academicorum Lihri //., a trea- 
ti.se upon the Actademic philosophy, w'ritten 45 
Edited by Goer?nz, Lips. 1810, and Orelli, 'J’uric. 

1 827. — 2. De Finihus Botiorn/n et Mahrum Li- 
hri V. Dedicated to M. Brutus, in which arti dis- 
cussed the opinions of the Epicureans, Stoics, ami 
Peripatetics, on the Supreme Good, that is, tlui 
finis, or end, tow'ards which all our thoughts ami 
actions are or ought to he directed. W ritten in 
4.5. Edited by Otto, Lips. 1831, and by Madvig, 
Copenhagen, 1838. — 3. 'rmculanarum Dispvta- 
'ionum Lihri V. This work, addressed to M. Bru- 
tus, is a series of discussions on various important 
points of practical philosophy supposed to have 
been held in the Tuscidaniim of Cicero. Written 
n 45. Edited by KUhner, Jenae, 1 835, and by 
Moser, Hannov. 3 vols. 1836 — 1837. — 4. Hara- 
dojca, 6 favourite Paradoxes of th« Stoics explained 
in familiar language, written early in 46. — 5. 
Iloiipnsius s. De Philosophia, a dialogue in praise 
•f philof^phy, of which fragments only are ojctant, 
written in 45. — 6. Timaens s. De Universo, a 
translation of Plato’s Tiinaeu8,of which we possess 
a fragment. — IV. Theology. 1. De Natura 
Dcorum Lihri III. An account of the speculations 
of the Epicureans, the Stoics, and the Academi- 
cians, on the existence, attributes, and providence 
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of a Divine Being ; dedicated to M. Brutus, and 
written early in 44. Edited by Moser and Creu- 
zer. Lips. Id 10. — 2. De Divinatime Liln-i a 
continuation of the preceding work. It presents 
the opinions of the different schools of philosophy 
upon the reality of the science of divination. Writ- 
ten in 44, after the death of Caesar. Edited by 
Creuzer, Kayser, and Moser, Frankf. 1828. — 3. 
De Fato Lilter Singidaris^ only a fragment. — III. 
Orations. The following is a list of Cicero’s ex- 
tant speeches, witli the date at which each was 
delivered. Some account of each oration is given 
separately with the biography of the person prin- 
cipally concerned. 1. Pro P. Quintio, m.c. 81. — 2. 
Pro Sex. lloseio Ainerino, 80. — 3. Pro Q. lloscio 
Comoedo, 7G. — ^4. Pro M. Tullio, 71. — 5. In 
Q. Caccilium, 70. — 8. In Verrem Actio I., Sth 
August, 70. — 7. In Verrem Actio II. Not deli- 
vered. — 8. Pro M. Fonteio, 69. — 9. Pro A. 
Caeeina, 69, probably. — 10. Pro Lege Manilla, 
66. — 11. Pro A. Cluentio Avito, 66. — 12. Pro 
C. Cornelio, 55. — 13. Oratio in Toga Candida, 
64. — 14. Do Lege Agraria, 3 orations, 63. — 15. 
Pro C. Rabirio, 63. — 16. In Catilinarn, 4 ora- 
tions, 63. — 17. Pro Murena, 63. — 18. Pro P. 
Cornelio Sulla, 62. — 19. Pro A. Liciiiio Arehia, 

61. — 20. Pro L. Valerio Flacco, 59. — 21. Post 
Reditum in Senatu, 5th Sept. 57. — 22. Post Ue- 
ditiim ad Quirites, 6th or 7th Sept. 57- — 23. Pro 
Domo siia ad Pontifices, 29th Sept. 57. — 24. 
I)e Haruspicum Responsi^56. — 25. Pro P. Sex- 
tio, 56. — 26. In Vatinium, 56. — 27. Pro M. 
Caelio Rufo, 56, — 28. Pro L. Cornelio Balbo, 56. 
— 2.9. De Proviiiciis Consularibus, 56, — 30. In L. 
Pisohem, 55. — 31. Pro Cn. Plancio, 55. — 32. 
Pro C. llabirio Postumo, 54. — 33. Pro M, Aemi- 
lio Seanro, 54. — 34. Pro T. Annio Miloiie, .52. — 
3.5. Pro M, Marcello, 47. — 36. Pro Q. Ligario, 
46. — 37. Pro Rege Deiotaro, 45. — 38. Dra- 
jiones Philippicae, 14 orations against M. Aiito- 
hius, 44 and 43. — IV. Epistles. Cicero during 
the most important period of his life maintained a 
close correspondence with Atticus and with a wide 
circle of literary and political friends and con- 
nexions. We now have upwards of 800 letters, 
undoubtedly genuine, extending over a space of 26 
year.s, and comnionly arranged in the following 
manner: — 1. lCpi.^tolanivi ad Fuiniliarcs s, Epis- 
tolarum ad Dirersos LihH XVI^ a series of 426 
epistles, commencing with a letter to Ponipey, 
written in 62, and tenninatiiig with a letter to 
Cassius, July 43. They are not placed in chro- 
nological order, but those addressed to the same 
individuals, with their replies, where these exist, 
are grouped together without reference to the date 
of the rest. — 2. P' pistol amm ad T. Pom)Kminm 
Aiticum Libri A'' 17, a series of 396 episth’S ad- 
dressed to Atticus, of which 11 were written in 
68, 67, 65, and 62, the remainder after the end 

62, and the last in Nov. 44. They are for the 
most part in chronological order, although disloca- 
tions occur here and there, — 3. Ejinstularum ad 
7* Fratrem Lihri JIP a series of 29 epistles ad- 
dressed to his brother, the first written in 59, the 
last in 54. — 4. VVe find in most editions Ejnslo- 
hirum ad Brutnm Libet\ a series of 1 8 epistles all 
written after the death of Caesar. To these are 
added 8 more, first published by Cratander. The 
genuineness of these 2 books is doubtful. — The 
most useful edition of Cicero’s letters is by Schiitz. 
6 vols. 8vo., 1809 — 1812, in which they are ar- 
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ranged in chronological order. — Cicero also wrote 
a great number of other works on historical hnd 
niscellancous works, all of which are lost. He 
composed several poems, most of them in his earlier 
y'ears, but 2 at a later period, containing a history 
>f his consulship, and an account of his exile and 
■ecall. A line in one of these poems contained the 
unlucky jingle so well known to us from Juvenal 
x. 122), O fortunatam natam me consule Romam. 
— The best edition of the collected works of Cicero 
.s by-Orclli, Turic. 1826 — 1837, 9 vols. 8vo., in 
‘3 parts. — 6. Q,., brother of the orator, was bom 
about 102, and was educated along with his bro- 
hcr. In 67 he was aedile, in 62 praetor, and for 
he next 3 years governed Asia as proi)iaetor. He 
•ctumed to Rome in 58, and warmly exerted him- 
self to procure Che recall of his brother from hauisli- 
ment. In 55 he went to Gaul as legatus to Caesar, 
whose approbation he gained by his milit^ary abi- 
’itios and gallantry : be distinguished himself par- 
icularly by the resistance he ofiered to a vast host 
>f Gauls, who had attacked his camp, wlien he 
was stationed for the winter Avith one legion in the 
countiy of the Nervii. In 51 he accompanied his 
orotber as legate to Cilicia ; and on the breaking 
Hit of the civil war in 49 he joined Poinpoy. After 
hebattlc^if Pliarsalia, he was pardoned by Caesar. 
He was proscribed by the triumvirs, and was put 
to death in 43. Quintus wrote several works, 
which are all lost, with the exception of an address 
to his brother, entitled De Petitione Omsttlatus. 
Quintus was married to Pomponia, sister of Atti- 
2 us ; but, from inconipatil)ility of temper, their 
iiiwon was an unhappy one. — 7. M., only son of 
the orator and his wife Terentia, Avas born 65. 
He accompanied bis father to Cilicia, and served 

Poinpey’s army in Greece, although he Avas 
then only 16 yi'urs of age. In 45 lie Avas s('nt to 
Athens to pursue his studies, but there fell into 
.rregular and extravagant habits. (.)n the death 
of Caesar (44) he joined the republican party, 
served as military tribune under Brutus in Alace- 
donia, and after the battle of Philippi (42) tied to 
Sew. Pompey in Sicily. When peace Avas con- 
cluded between the triumvirs and Pompey in 39, 
Cicero returned to Rome, Avas favourably received 
bt' Octavian, Avho at length assumed him as hi.s 

league iu the consuLhip. (n. c. 30, from 13th 
Sept.) By a singular coincidence, tlie despatrli 
announcing the capture of the fieet of Antony, 
Avhich Avas immediately folloAved by bis death, Ava.s 
addressed to the ncAv consul iu bis ofiicial capacity, 
and thus, says Plutarch, ‘‘the divine justice n*- 
serA'cd the completion of vVntony’s j)iinisliment foi 
the house of Cicero.” — 8. Q., son of No. 6, and 
of Pomponia, sister of Atticus, Avas horn 6{) or 
67, and perished Avith his father in the proscrij)- 
tion, 43. 

Cichyrus (Ktxupov), called Epliyra (’E<;)iV>/) 
in Homer, a toAvn of Thesprotia in Kpinis, between 
the Achorusian lake and the .sea. 

CIcones (KUoi/es), a Thracian people on the 
Hebrus, and, near the coast. 

Cicyima (Kinuyt'a : KiKvuyevs)^ .a d»‘mns of At* 
tica, belonging to the tribe Ceeropis, andalterwards 
to the tribe Acjunantis. 

Cilicia (Ki\iKia : KL\i^, fern. KlAitrcra), a dis- 
trict in the S. E. of Asia Minor, bordering to the 
E. on {Syria, to the N. on CappadocUv and Lycnonia, 
to the N. W. and W. on Pisidia and Pamphylia, 
On all sides, except the W., it is enclosed by 
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natural boundaries, namely, the Mediterranean on 
the S., M. Ainanus on the £., and M. Taurus on the 
N. The W. part of Cilicia is intersected by the 
offshoots of the Taurus, while in its E. part the 
mountain chains enclose much larger tracts of 
level country : and hence arose the division of the 
country into C. Aspera (K. rpaxeta, or rpax^u- 
ris), and C. Cainpestria (K. tJ ireStdr) ; the latter 
ivas also called Cilicia Propria »(ti Idlws K.). Nu- 
merous rivers, among which are the Pyramus, 
Sahus, Cydnus, Calycadnus, and smaller moun- 
tain streams, descend from the Taurus. The E. 
division, through which most of the larger rivers 
flow, was extremely fertile, and the narrower 
valleys of Cilicia Aspera contained sotue rich 
tracts of land ; the latter district was famed for its 
fine breed of horses. The firft intthbitants of the 
country are supposed to have been of the S\'rian 
race. The mythical story derived their name 
from Cilix, the son of Agenor, who started, with 
his brothers Cadmus and Phoenix, for Europe, but 
stopped sliort on the coast of Asia Minor, and 
peopled with his followers the plain of Cilicia. The 
country remained independent till the time of the 
Persian Empire, under which it formed a satrapy, 
but appears to have been still governed by its 
native princes, Alexander subdued it on4iis march 
into Upper Asia ; and, after the division of his 
empire, it formed a part of the kingdom of the Se- 
k'ucidae : its plains were settled by Greeks, and 
the old inhabitants were for the most part driven 
back into the mountains of C. Aspera, where they 
remained virtually independent, practising robbery 
by land and pinicy by sea, till Pompey dro*re 
them from the sea in his war against the pirates, 
and, having rescued the level country from the 
power of Tignines, who had overrun it, he erected 
it into a Koman province, n. c. 67 — 6‘6. The 

mountain country was not made a province till the 
reign of Vespasian. The people bore a low cha- 
rficter among the Greeks and Romans. The 
Carians, Cappadocians, and Ciliciaiis, were called 
the 3 bad K’s. 

Cillcfae Pylae or Portae (at UvAai Ki- 
Auclas : Kolinfjotfhaz), the chief pass between Cap- 
padocia and Cilicia, through the Taurus, on the 
road from Tyana to Tarsus. This was the way by 
which Alexander entered Cilicia. 

Cillcium Mare (?) KiAma ^d\a(r<ra), the N.E. 
portion of tljo Mediterranean, between Cilicia and 
Cyprus?, as far as the Gulf of Issus. 

Cilix (KiA<^), son of Agenor and Telephassa, was, 
with his brothers, Cadmus and Phoenix, sent out 
by their father iu search of Europa, who had been 
carried off by Zeus. Cilix settled in the country 
called after him Cilicia. 

Cilia (KfAAa), a small town in the Troad, on 
the river Cilleus, at the foot of M. Cillaeiis, in the 
range of Gargariis, celebrated for its temple of 
Apollo surnamed Cillaeus. Its foundation was 
ascribed to Pelops. 

Cilnli, a powerful family in the Etruscan town 
of Arretiiim, were driven out of theis native town 
in B.C. 301, but were restored by the Homans. 
The Cilnii were nobles or Luciuiiones in their 
state, and some of them in ancient times may have 
held even the kingly dignity. (Comp. Ilor. Cann. 
i. 1.) The name has been rendered chiefly me- 
morable by Oi, Cilnius Miiecenas. [Maecenas.] 

Cimber, 0. Annlus, had obtained the praetor- 
ship from Caesar, and was one of Antony’s sup- 
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porters, B.c. 43, on which account he is attacked 
by Cicero. He was charged with having killed 
his brother, whence Cicero calls him ironically 
PhUadelphutt. 

Cimber, L. Tilllua (not Tullius), a friend of 
Caesar, who gave him the province of Bithynia, 
but subsequently one of Ctiesar’s murderers, ii. c. 
44. On the fatal da)*-, Cimber wras foremost in 
the ranks, under pretence of presenting a petition 
to Caesar praying for his brother’s recall from 
exile. After the assassination, Cimber went to his 
province and raised a fleet, with which fie rendered 
service to Cassius and Brutus. 

Cimbri, a Celtic people, probably of the same 
race as the Cymry. [Ckltae.] They appear to 
have inhabited the peninsula, which was called after 
them CbersoneBUS Cimbrica (Jutland)^ though 
the greatest uncertainty prevailed among the an- 
cients respecting their original abode. In conjunc- 
tion with the Teutoni and Ambrones, they migrated 
S., with their wives and children, towards the close 
of the ‘2nd century B. c. ; and the whole host is 
said to have contained 300,000 fighting men. They 
defeated several Roman armies, and caused tlie 
greatest alarm at Rome. In n. c. 113 they de- 
feated the consul Papirins Carbo, near Norcia, and 
then crossed over into Gaul, which th(*y ravaged 
in all directions. In 100 they defeated the consjil 
Junius Silaniis, in 107 the consul Cassius Longinus, 
who fell in the battle, and iu 105 they gained 
their most brilliant victory near the Rhone over 
the united armies of the consul Cn. Mallius and 
the proconsul Servilius Caepio. Instead of crossing 
the Alps, the Cimbri, fortunately for Rome, march(‘d 
into Spain, where they remained ‘2 or 3 years. 
'J'he Romans meantime had been making prepa- 
rjitions to resist their formidable foes, and had 
jdaced their troops under the command of Marius. 
The barbarians returned to Gaul in 102. In that 
year the Teutoni were defeated and cut to piece^ 
by Marins, near Aquae Sextiae (.<4i>) in Gaul ; 
and next year (101) the Cimbri and their allies 
were likewise destroyed by Marius and Catulus, 
in the decisive battle of the Campi Raudii, near 
Verona, in the N. of Italy. In the time of Au- 
gustus, the Cimbri, who were then a people of no 
importance, sent an embassy to the emperor. 

Cinunus or Cimlnlus Mons (Monte Cimino, 
also M. FcxjUatin)^ a range of mountains in Etruria, 
thickly covered with wood (Saltus Ciminius, Silva 
Ciininia), near a lake of the same name, N.W. of 
Tarquinii between the Lacus Vulsiniensis and 
Soracte. 

CimmSrii (Kt/ujuepioi), the name of a mythical 
and of a historical people. The mythical Cimmerii, 
mentioned by ITomcr, dwelt in the furthest W. on 
the ocean, enveloped in constant mists and dark- 
ness. Later writers sought to localise them, and 
accordingly placed them either in luily near 
the lake Avemus, or in Spain, or in the Taiiric 
Chersonesus. — The historical Cimmerii dwelt on 
the Pains Macotis' (Sea of Azov\ in the Tainic 
Chersonesus, and in Asiatic Sarmatia. Driven 
from their abodes by tlie Scythians, they passed 
into Asia Minor on the N. E., and penetrated AV. 
as far .as Aoolis.and Ionia. They took Sardis n.c. 
635 in the reign of Ardys, king of Lydia, but they 
were expelled from Asia by Alyattes, the grandson 
of Ardys. 

CimmSrIus BospSrus. [Bosporus.] 

Cimdlis (KlfiuAis: CimoH or Argentiere)^ 
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island in the Aegaean sea, one of the Cyclades, be- 
tween Siphnos and Melos, celebrated for its fine 
white earth, used by fullers for cleaning cloths. 

Cimon (Kifuau). 1. Son of Stcsagoras, and father 
of Miltiades, victor at Marathon, gained 3 Olympic 
victories with his four-horse chariot, and after his 
3rd victory was secretly murdered by order of the 
sons of Pisistratus. — 2. Grandson of the preceding, 
and son of the great Miltiades. On the death of 
his father (b. c. 489), he was imprisoned because 
he was unable to pay his fine of 50 talents, which 
was eventually paid by Callias on his marriage 
with Elpinice, Cimon’s sister. Cimon first distin- 
.guished himself on the invasion of Greece by 
Xerxes (480), and after the battle of Plataea was 
brought forward by Aristides. He frequently com- 
manded the Athenian fleet in their aggressive war 
against the Persians. Ilis most brilluint success 
was in 480, when he defeated a large Persian 
fleet, and on the «ime day landed and routed their 
land forces .also on the river Eurymedon in Pam- 
phylia. The death of Aristides and the banish- 
ment of Themistoclcs left Cimon without a rival 
at Athens for some years. Hut his influence gra- 
dually declined .as that of Pericles increa.sed. In 
4(>1 Cimon m.arched at the head of some Athenian 
tDops to the .assistance of the Sp.art.ans, who 
were h.ard pressed by their revolted subjects. The 
Athenians wore deeply mortified by the insulting 
manner in which their offers of assistance were 
declined, and were enraged with Cimon who had 
exposed them to this insult. His enemies in con- 
sequence succeeded in obtaining his ostracism this 
year. He was subscijuently rec.allcd, in what ye.ar 
is uncert^iin, and through his intervention a 5 year’s 
truce was made between Athens .and Sparta, 450. 
In 44.0 the w.ar w.as renewed with Persi.a, Cimon 
received the comm.and, and with ‘200 ships sailed 
to Cyprus ; here, while besieging Citium, illness or 
the effects of a wound c«arried him off. — Cimon 
was of a cheerful corivivi.al temper ; fnank and affa- 
ble in his manners. Having obtained a great for- 
tune by his share of the Persian spoils, he displaj’ed 
nil hounded lihenality. His orclmrd.s and g.ardcn8 
Were thrown open ; his fellow dcinesmen were free 
daily to his table, and his public bounty verged on 
ostentation. With the treasure he brought from 
Asia the S. wall of the citadel was built, and at 
his own private charge the foundation of the long 
walls to the Ibnaeus was laid down. — 3. Of CJeo- 
nae, a painter of great renown, flourished about 
B. c. 4G0, arid appears to have been the first iKiintc 
of perspective. 

CiuadoiL (Kii'dSov), the chief of a conspiracy 
.'igaiiist the Spartan jicers ('Sfioioi) in the first year 

of Agesilaus II. (b. c. 398 — 397.) The plot was 
discovered, and Cinadon and the other conspirators 
'vere put to death. 

Cinaethon (KivaiSuv), of Lacedaemon, one ol 
the most fertile of the Cyclic poets, flourished B. c. 
765. 

Cinara or Gii^rus (Zinara)^ a small island in 
the Aegaean se«a, E. of Naxos, celebrated for its 
artichokes (Kivdpa). 

Cincinnatus, L. Quintins, a favourite hero ol 
the old Roman republic, and a model of old 
Roman frugality and integrity. He lived on his 
farm, cultivating the land with his own hand, 
In B. c. 46*0 he was appointed consul suffectus ii 
the room of P, Valerius. In 458 he was callc< 
from the plough to the dictatorship, in order t 
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leliver the Roman consul and army from the pe- 
ilous position in which they had been placed by 
Lhe Aequians. He saved the Roman army, de- 
cated the enemy, and, after holding the dictator- 
ship only 16 days, returned to his farm. In 4.39, 

X the age of 80, he was a 2nd time appointed 
lictator to oppose the alleged machinations of Sp. 
Maelius. — Several of the descendants of Cincinna- 
-us held the consulship and consular tribimate, but 
lone of them is of suflicient importance to require 
. separate notice. 

Cinclus AlimentuB. [Alimentus.] 

CmSas (Kiveas)^ a Thessalian, the friend and 
minister of Pyrrhius, king of Epirus. He was the 
most eloquent man of his day, and reminded his 
hearers of Demosthenes, wlw)m he heard speak in 
his youth. P 3 *?rhu 8 prized his persuasive powers 
to highly, th.at “ the words of Cineiis (he w.as wont 
Lo say) had won him more cities than )us own 
arms.” The most famous passage in his life is his 
emUassy to Rome, with proposals for peace from 
PjTrhus, after the battle of Ilonaclea (b. c. 280). 
tineas spared no arts to gain fiivour. Thanks to 
lis Avondcrful memory, on the d.ay after bis arrival 
he was able (we are told) to address all the senators 
and knights by name. The senate, however, re- 
iceted hii proposals mainly through the d 3 'ing 
eloquence of old App. Claudius Caecus. The am- 
bassador returned and told the king that there 
was no people like that people, — their city was a 
temple, their senate an assembljr of kings. Two 
3 ’ears after (278), when Pyrrhus was about to 
cross over into Sicilj', Cineas was ng.ain sent to 
ii' gotiate pc.ace. He appears to have died in Sicily' 
shortly afterwards. 

Cinesias (K/»'7;rr/a5), a dithyrambic poet of 
Athens, of no merit, ridiculed by Aristoph.anes and 
other comic poets. But he had his revenge ; for 
he succeeded in procuring the abolition of the Cho- 
ragia, as far as regarded comedy, about n. c. 390. 

Cinga (Ctwca), a river in Hispania Tarracoiicnsis, 
falls with the Sicoris into the Iberiis. 

CingetSiiz, a Gaul, one of the first men in the 
cit}' of the Treviri (TreveSy TrU-r)y atUiched him- 
self to the Romans, though son-iii-law to Indutio- 
mans, the he.ad of the independent party. When 
this leader had been put to death by Caesar, he 
became chief of his native city. 

CingtUum (Cingulanus: Chiffolo), a town in 
Picenum on a rock, built bv Labionus, shortly be- 
fore the breaking out of the civil war, b. c. 49. 

Cinna, Cornelius. 1. L., the famous leader of 
the popular ivirty during the absence of Sulla in 
the East. (b. c. 87 — 84.) In 87 Sulla allowed 
Cinna to bo elected consul with Cii. Octavius, on 
condition of liis Uiklng an oath not to alter the 
con.stitution as then exis»ting. But a.s soon as Sulla 
had left Ittil}% he beg.an his eiide.avour to over- 
power the senate, and to recall Afarius .an<l his 
part 3 \ He was, however, dcfe.ated by his colle.agiie 
Ocfcivius in the forum, w.as obliged to fly tlie city, 
and was deposed by the senate from the consulate. 
But he soon rcHtmed ; with the a.s‘<istance of M.a- 
rius, who came back to It.aly, he collected a power- 
ful .arm}’, .and laid siege to Home. ^ The capture 
of the city, and the m.assacre ot Sulla’s friends 
which followed, more properlN" belong to the life 
of Marius. For the ne.xt ,3 years (86, 85, 84) 
Cinna was consul. In 84 Sulla prepared to return 
from Greece; and Cinna was slain by his own 
troops, when he ordered them to cross over from 
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Italy to Greece, where he intended^ to encounter 
Sulla.— "2. L., son of No. 1., joined M. Lepidus in 
his attempt to overthrow the constitution of Sulla 
78; and on the defeat and death of Lepidus in 
Sardinia, he went with M. Perpema to join Sertorius 
in Spain. Caesar procured his recall from exile. 
He was made praetor by Caesar in 44 ; but was 
notwithstcanding one of the enemies of the dictator. 
Though he would not join tile conspirators, he ap- 
proved of their act ; and so great was the rage of 
the mob against him, that they nearly murdered 
him. See below Cinna, Helvius. 

Cinna, C. Helvius, a poet of considerable re- 
nown, the friend of Catullus. In b. c. 44 he was 
tribune of the plebs, when he was murdered by the 
mob, who mistook himtfor his namesake Cornelius 
Cinna, though he was at the time Hulking in Cae- 
sar’s funeral procession. His principal work was 
an epic poem entitled Smt/ma. 

Cinnamus, Joannes (’Iwdi/i/rjj k/womos), one 
of the most distinguished Byzantine historians, lived 
under the emperor Manuel Comnenus (who reigned 
A. D. 1143 — 1180), and wrote* the history of this 
emperor and of his father Calo-Joannes, in 6 books, 
which have come down to ns. Edited by Du 
Cange, Paris, 1670, fol., and by Meiiieke, Bonn, 
186, 8vo. 

Cinyps or Cln^hua (Klvuvj/, : Wad- 

Khakan or Kini/h)^ a small river on the N. coast 
of Africa, between the Syrtes, forming the E. 
boundary of the proper territory of the African 
Tripolis. The district about it was called by the 
same name, and was famous for its hne-haired 
goats. 

Cin^as (Kipvpas\ son of Apollo, king of Cy- 
prus, and priest of the Paphian Aphrodite, which 
latter office remained hereditary in his family, the 
(Jinyradae. He was man-iod to Mctharne, the 
daughtiT of the Cyprian king Pygmalion, by whom 
he had several children, and among them was 
Adonis. According to some traditions, he unwit- 
tingly begot Adonis by his own daughter $myrna, 
and killed himself on discovering the crime he had 
committed. According to other traditions, he had 
promised to assist Agamemnon ; but as he did not 
keep his word, he was cursed by Agamemnon, and 
perished in a contest Avith Apollo. 

Cipus or Cippus, Geuflcius, a Roman praetor, 
on whoso head it is said that horns suddenly grew, 
as he AA'as going out of the gates of the city, and, as 
the haruspices declared that if he returned to the 
city he would be king, he imposed voluntary exile 
upon himself. 

Circe (Ki'pKij), a mythical sorceress, daughter of 
Helios (the Sun) by the Occaiiid Perse, and sister 
of Aeetes, lived in the island of Aeaea. Ulysses 
tarried a Avhole year with her, after she had changed 
several of his companions into pigs. By Ulysses 
she became tlie mother of Agrius and Telegonus. 
,The Latin poets relate that she metamorphosed 
Scylla, and Picus king of the Ausoniaus. 

Oirciii (Circeiensis : (Hrcello^ and the Uii. Cilia 
Vecchia)^ an ancient town of Latium on the pro- 
montory Circeium, founded by Tarquinius Super- 
bus, never became a place of importance,, in conse- 
quence of its proximity to the unhealthy Pontine 
marshes. The oysters caught off Circe ii Avere cele- 
brated. (Hor. SaL ii. 4. 33 j JuA^ iv. 140.) Some 
Avriters sii^ose Circe to have resided on tliis pro- 
montory, and that hence it derived its name. 

Cirdtiiun (KipKijffioP: Kericesiah)^ a city of 
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Mesopotamia, on the E. bank of the Euphrates, at 
the mouth of the Aborrhas : the extreme border 
fortress of the Roman Empire. 

Cffrcofl. [Roma.] 

Cirphis (K/p^iv), a town in Phocis, on a moun- 
tain of the same name, which is separated by a 
valley from Parnassus. 

Cinrha. [Crissa.] 

Cirta, aft. Constantlna {Constantineh^ Ru.), a 
city of the Massylii in Numidia, 50 Roman miles 
from the sea ; the capital of Syphax, and of Masi- 
nissa and his successors. Its position on a height, 
surrounded by the river Ampsagas, made it almost 
impregnable, as the Romans found in the Jugur- 
thine, and the French in the Algerine, wars. It 
was restored by Constantine the Great, in honour 
of whom it received its later name. 

Cisseus (Kiafftvs), a king in Thrace, and father 
of Theano, or, according to others, of Hecuba, who 
is hence c^led Cisseis {Kiffarfts). 

Cissla (Kurerfa), a very fertile district of Su- 
siana, on the Choaspes. The inhabitants (Klafftoi) 
were a Avild free people, resembling the Persians in 
their manners. 

Cissus (KiorcTiis), a tOAvn in Macedonia on a 
mountain of the same name, S. of Thessalonica, to 
which latter place its inhabitants were transplanted 
by Cassjinder. 

Cisthene 1. A town on the coast 

of Mysia, on the promontory of Pyrrha, on tlie 
Gulf of Adramyttium.— 2. (Cuatcl’Iiojffh), an island 
and town on the coast of Lycia.— 3. In the my- 
thical geography of Aeschylus {Prom. 799) the 
“plains of Cisthene” arc inado tho abode of the 
Gorgons. 

Cithaeron {KiBaipdv ; Cithaeron^ and its highest 
summit Elalia)., a lofty range of mountains, se- 
parated Boeotia from Megaris and Attica. ItAvas 
coA’ered with wood, abounded in game, and was 
the scene of several celebmted legends in mythology. 
It Avas said to have derived its name from Cithaeron, 
a mythical king of Boeotia. Its highest sunimit 
was sacred to the Cithaeronian Zeus, and hen* Avas 
celebrated the festival called Daedulu. {Diet, of 
Ani. s. V.) 

Citharista, a sea-port town {Ceirede\ and a 
promontory (C. d*Ai(jlc) in Gallia Narbonensis, 
near Massilia. 

Citium (Kirtov: Kirievf). 1. (Nr. Larneca^ 
Ru,), one of the .9 chief towns of Cy'pnis, Avi th a 
harbour and salt-works, 200 stadia from Salainis, 
near the mouth of the Tetius ; here Ciinon, the 
celebrated Athenian, died, and Zeno, the foiiinior 
of the Stoic school, was horn. — 2. A town in Ma- 
cedonia, on a mountain Citius, N.W. of Beroea. 

Cius (Klf)s : Kios or Kciov, Cianus : f»/nb, also 
Ohemlio and Kemfik), an ancient city in Bithyiiia, 
on a bay of the Propontis called Cianus Sinus. av:is 
colonized by the Milesians, and became a place ot 
much commercial importance. It joined the Aeto- 
’ian league, and was destroyed by Philip III., 
king of Macedonia ; but was rebuilt by Prusias, 
king of Bithynia, from whom it Avas called Prusias. 

Civilis, Claudius, sometimes called Julius, the 
leader of the Batavi in their revolt from Ronu', 
A. D. 69 — 70. He Avas of the Batavian royal race, 
and, like Hannibal and Sertorius, had lost an eye. 
His brother Julius Paulus was put to death on a 
False charge of treason by Fonteius Capito (a. i>. 
67 or 68), who sent Civilis in chains to Nero at 
Rome, where he was heard and acquitted by Galba. 
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lie was afterwards prefect of a coliort, but under 
Vitellius he' became an object of suspicion to the 
army, and with difficulty escaped with his life. 
He vowed vengeance. Plis countrymen, who were 
shamefully treated by the officers of Vitellius, were 
easily induced to revolt, and they were joined by 
the Canuinefates and Frisii. He took lip anns 
under pretence of supporting the cause of Vespa- 
sian, and defeated in succession the generals of 
Vitellius in Oaiil and Oennany, but he continued 
in open revolt even after the death of Vitellius. 
In 70 Civilis gained fresh victories over the Ro- 
mans, but was at length defeated in the course of 
the year by Petilius Cerealis, who had been sent 
into Oennany with an iininense army. Peace was 
concluded with the Ratavi on terms favourable to the 
latter, but we do not know what became of Civilis. 

Cizara (K/(apa), a mountain fortress in the dis- 
trict of Phazemonitis in Pontus ; once a royal resi- 
dein;e, but destroyed before Strabo’s time. 

Glad&US (KAdSaoy or KAdSeos), a river in Elis, 
flows into the Alpheus at Olympia. 

Clampetla, called by the (Jreeks Lampetia 
( Aap.7r6Tfa, Aa/ix7r6T6ia), a town of Rriittiuin, on 
the \V. coast : in ruins in Pliny’s time. 

ClSnis. 1. {Chinno)^ a river of Etruria, rises S. 
of Arretium, forms 2 small lakes near Clusiuni, W. 
of lake Trasimenus, and flows into the Tiber E. of 
VTilsinii. —2. The more ancient name of the Liris. 
— 3. {f!km ill Steierniark), a river in the Noric 
Alps. ^ . 

Clanlus. [ Liter N us.] 

Cirrus KAdpoy), a small town on the Ionian 
coast, near Colophon, with a celebrated temple iind 
oracle of Apollo, siirnamed Clarius. 

Clarus, Sex. Erucius, a frj^riid of the younger 
Pliny, fought under Trajan '.ii the E., and took 
Seleucia, A. D. 1 1.5. — Ilis son' Sextus was a patron 
of literature, and was cOnjml under Antoninus Pius, 
A. n. 14(). 

Classicus, Julius, a Trevir, wa« T'rofect of an 
(f/'t of the ITeviri in the Roman army under Vitel- 
lius, A. D. b.O, but afterwards joined Civilis in his 
rebellion against the Romans. | Civilis.] 

Clastidlum {Custofi/io or ScJii<tte(/(fio\ a fortified 
town of the Anancs in (i.allia Cispadana, not far 
from the Po, on the road from Dertona^to Placentia. 

Claterna, a fortified town ,in Gallia Cisjiadana, 
not far from Bononia ; its name is retained in tho 
small river Qiuidoi'nu. 

Claudia. 1. Quinta, a Roman matron, not 
a Vestal Virgin, as is fre<|uently stated. When 
the vessel conveying the imago of Cybelo from 
Pessinus to Rome, had stuck fast in a shalhuv at 
the mouth of the Tiber, the soothsayers announced 
that only a chaste woman could move it. Claudia, 
who had been accused of incontiuency% took hold 
of the rope, and the vessel forthwith follow’ed her, 
R.c. 201.— i2. Or Clodia, eldest of the 3 sisters of 

P. Clodius Pulcher, the enemy of Cicero, married 

Q. Marcius Rex. — 3. Or Clodia, second sister of 
y. Clodius, married Q. Metellus Celer, but became 
infamous for her debaucheries, and was suspected 
ot having poisoned h(‘r husband. Cicero in his 
letters frequently calls her Boaiins.— 4. Or Clodia, 
youngest sister of P. Clodius, married L. Lucullus, 
to whom she proved* unfaithful. All 3 sisters are 
said to have had incestuous intercourse with their 
brother PTibliu’s. 

Claudia Gens, patrician and plebeiii. The 
patrician Claudii were of Sabine origin, and came 
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to Rome in b. c. 504, when they were received 
among the patricians. [Claudius, No. 1.] They 
were noted for their pride and haughtiness, their 
disdain for the laws, and. their hatred of the ple- 
beians. They bore various surnames, which are 
given under Claudius, with the exception of those 
with the cogiioineii Nk’ro, who are better known 
under the latter name. — The plebeian Claudii 
were divided into several families, of which tho 
most celebrated was that of MAUcKi.Lrs. 

ClaudianuB, Claudius, the last of the Latin 
classic poets, flourished under Theodosius and his 
sons Arcadius and Honorius. He. was a^nativo of 
Alex.-indria and removed to Rome, where we find 
him in a. d. 3}).5. lie enjoyed the patronage of 
the all-powerful Stilicho, % whom he was raised 
to offices of hojiiJur and emolument. A .statue was 
erected' to his honour in the P'orurn of Trajan by 
Arcadims and Honorius, the inscription on which 
w.ns discovered at Rome in the 1.5th century. He 
also enjoyed the patronage of the empress Serena, 
through whose interposition he gained a wealthy 
wife. The last historical allusion in his writings 
belongs to 404 ; whence it is supposed that he may 
have been involved in the misfortunes of Stilicho, 
who was put to death 403. He was a heathen. 
His extanx works are: — 1, The 3 panegyrics on 
the 3rd, 4th, and Gth consulships of llonorii).s. 2. 
A poem on the nuptiahs of Honorius and Maria. 

3. P*oiTr short Fesceniiine lays on the same subject 

4. A panegyric on the consulship of Probinus and 

Olybrius. 5. The praises of Stilicho, in 2 book.s, 
and a panegyric on his consulship, jii 1 book 
0. Tho praises of Serena, the wife of Stilicho. 7, 
A panegyric on the consulship of P’lavius Malliu.s 
Thcodorus. 3. The Epithalamium of Palladius and 
Celerina. 0. An invective against Rufiuus, in - 
hooks. 10. An invective against Eutropius, in 2 
books. 11. (ti/t/onico^ the first hook of an 

historical poem on the war in Alrica against Gildo, 

12. De Hello (letico^ an historical jioem on the suc- 
cessful cnmp.aign of Stilicho against Alaric and the 
Goths, concluding with the battle of Pollentia. 

13. liajdtiK Prtisrrpt/tdc^ 3 books of an unfinished 
epic on the raj'e of Proserpine. 14. Giyantomachia^ 
a fragment extending to 123 lines only. 1.5. 
.5 short epistles. 1 (J. Kidyllia^ a collection of 7 
poems chiefly on subjects connected with natural 
history. 1 7. Gptprannnata^ a collection of short 
occ.a.sional pieces. — The Christian hymns found 
among his poems in most editions are certainly 
spurious. — I’he poems of Claiidian are distiuguishfd 
by purity of language, and real poetical genius. The 
best edition is by Burmann, Amst. 1730. 

Claudiopolis (KAaoSidiroAis), the name of somt* 
cities called after the emperor Claudius, the chief 
of which were : 1. In Bithynia [Bithymum j. 
2. A colony in the district of Cataonia, in Caj)- 
padocia. 

Claudius, patrician. See Claudia Gevs. — 1. 
App. Claudius Sabinus Regillensis, a Sabine of 
the town of Regillum or R<*gilli, who in his own 
conntrj’' bore the name of Attus Clau.Mis, being the 
tadvocate of peace with the Homans, when hostilities 
broke out between fhe two nations, withdrew with 
a large train of followers to Rome, n. c. 504. He 
was received into the ranks of the patricians, and 
lands beyond the Anio were assigned to Ins follow- 
ers, who were formed into a new tribe called the 
Claudian. He exhibited the characteristics which 
marked his descendants, and showed the most bitter 
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hatred towards the plebeians. He was consul 405. 
and his conduct towards the plebeians led to their 
secession to the Mons Saccr 404.— 2. App. Cl. Sab. 
Kegill., son of No. 1, consul 471, treated the sol- 
diers whom he ' commanded with such severity, 
that his troops deserted him. Next year he was 
impeached by 2 of the tribunes, but, according to 
the common .story, he died or killed himself before 
the trial. — 3. C. Cl. Sab. HegilL, brother of N 
2, consul 4()0, when App. llerdonius seized the 
Capitol. Though a staunch supporter of the patri- 
cians, he warned the decemvir Appiiis against an 
iinuiodei#te iise^of Ins power. His remonstrances 
Ixiing of no avail, he withdrew to llegilluin, but 
returned to defend Appius when impeached. — 4. 
App. Cl. Crassus Regill. Sab., tlie decemvir, 
commonly considered son of No. S-, but more pro- 
bably the same person. Ho wa.s consul 451, and 
on tlie appointment of the decemvirs in that year, 
he became one of them, and was reappointed the 
following year. Ills real cliaractcr now betrayed 
itself in the most tyrannous conduct towards the 
])leboians, till his attempt ag.ainst Virginia led to 
the overthrow of the decemvirate. App. w.as im- 
peached by V'irginius, but did not live to abide his 
trial. He either killed himself, or was put to death 
in pri.son by order of the tribune.s. ^ 5. App. 
Claudius Caecus, became blind before his old age. 
Jn his censorship (312), to which he was elected 
without having beeji consul previously, he built 
the .\ppian aqueduct, and commenced the Appiau 
road, which was continued to Capua. Ho re- 
tiiincd tlie censorsliip 4 yeans in opposition to the 
law which limited the length of the office to IH 
nionth.s. He wa.s twice consul in 307 and 200; 
and in the latter year he fought against the Sam- 
nites and Jitrii.scans. In his old age, Appius by 
})is eloquent .speech induced the senate to reject 
tlio ternis of peace wliich Cincas had propo.sed on 
behalf of Pyrrhus. Appius wa.s the <>arliest Roman 
writer in prose and verse whose name has come 
down to us. ]fe was the author of a poL'in known 
to Cicero through the Greek, and ho also wrote a 
legal treatise, J)c (■siirpalionlhua, II (; left 4 sons 
and 5 daiiglitcr.s. — 6, App. Cl. Caudex, brother 
of No. derived his surname from his attention to 
naval atTair.s. He was consul 204, and conducted 
the war against the Carthaginians in Sicily. —7. 
P. Cl. Puicher, son of No. .5, consul 24J), attacked 
the Carthaginian tieet in the harbour of Drepaim, in 
defiance of the angurie.s, and was defeated, with 
the lo.ss of almo.st all his forces. Ho was recalled 
and commanded to appoint a "dictator, and there- 
upon named ^f. Claudius Glycias or Glicia, the sou 
of a freedman, but the nomination was immediately 
superseded. He was impeached and condemned. 
— i. C. Cl. Centho or Cento, son of No. 5, consul 
240, and dictator 213.-9. Tib. Cl. Nero, son of 
No. 5. An account of his descendants is given 
under Nkro, — 10; App. Cl. PiUcher, son of No. 
7, acdile 217, fought at Cannae 210, and was 
praetor 215, when he was sent into Sicily. Ho w.as 
consul 212, .and died 211 of a wound which he 
received in a battle with H.annib.al before Capua. — 
11. App. Cl. Puicher, son served in 

Greece for some years under BTamininua, Raebius, 
and Ghabrio (197—191). He was praetor 187 and 
consul 185, when he gained some .advantages over 
the lng.aunian Ligurians. He was sent as alnba.s- 
sador to Greece 184 and 17C. — 12. P. Cl. Plll- 
cher, brother of No. 11, curule aedile 189, praetor , 
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1 88, and consul 184.-13. C. Cl. Puicher, bro- 
ther of Nos. 11 and 12, praetor 180 and consul 
177, when he defeated the Istrians and Ligurians. 
He was censor 160 with Ti. Sempronins Gracchus. 
He died 167.— 14. App. CL Cento, acdile 1 78 and 
praetor 17.% when he fought with success against 
the Celtiberi in Spain. He afterwards served in 
Thessaly (173), M.acedonia (172), and lllyricum 
(170).— 18. A,pp. Cl. Puicher, son of No. 11, 
consul 143, defeated the Sahassi, .m Alpine tribe. 
On his return a triumph w.as refused him; and wlien 
one of the tribunes attempted to drag him from 
his ear, his daughter Cl.andia, one of the Vestal 
Virgins, walked by his side up to the capitol. IL* 
w’as censor 1.36. He gave one of bis daughters in 
marriage to Tib. Gr.acchus, and in 133 with Tib. 
and C. Gracchus vias appointed triumvir for tiio 
division of the lands. He died shortly after Tib. 
Gracchus. — 16. C. Claudius Puicher, curule 
aedile 99, praetor in Sicily 9.3, consul in 92. 

— 17. App. Cl. Puicher, consul 79, and after- 
wards governor of Macedoni.a. — 18. App. Cl. Pui- 
cher, praetor 89, belonged to Sulla’s party, and 
perished in the great buttle before Rome 82. — 
19. App. Cl. Puicher, eldest son of No. 18. In 
70 he served in Asia under his brother-in-law, 
Liiculhis; in 57 he was praetor, and though he did 
not openly oppo.se Cicero’s recall from hanishment, 
he tacitly abetted the proceedings of his brother 
Publius. In 56 ho was propraetor in Sardini.a; 
.and in 54 w.aseonsiil with L. Domitius Ahenobarbns, 
when n reconciliation was brought about between 
him and Cicero, through the intervention of Pompey. 
In 53 he went ns proconsul to Cilicia, which he 
governed with tyranny and rapacity. In 51 lie 
was succeeded in the government by Cicero, vho.s*: 
.appointment Appius received with displeasure. On 
his return to Rome he was impeached by Dolabell.i, 
but was .acquitted. In 50.he was censor with L. 
Piso, and expelled several of Caesar's friends from 
the senate. On the bro.aking out of the civil war, 
49, he fled with Pompey from Italy, .and died in 
Greece before the battle of Phars.alia. He was an 
augur, and wrote a work on the augural discipline, 
which he dedicated to Cicero. He was also distin- 
guished for his legal and antiquarian knowledg(‘. 

— 20. C, Cl. Puicher, second son of No. 18, was 
legatiis of Caesar, 58, praetor 56, and propraetor 

in Asia 5.5. On his return he was accused of ex- 
tortion by M. ServiliuB, wlm was bribed to drop 
the prosecution. He died shortly' afterwards. — 
21. P. Cl. Puicher, usually called Clodius and not 
Claudius, the youngest son of No. 18, the notorious 
enemy of Cicero, and one of the most profligate 
characters of a profligate age. In 70 he serva'd 
under his brother-in-law, L. Luculliis in Asia ; but 
displeased at not being treated by Lucullus with 
the distinction he had expected, he encouraged tin? 
soldiers to mutiny. He then betook himself to liis 
other brother-in-law, Q. Mnreius Rex, proconsul in 
Cilicia, and was entrusted by him with the com- 
mand of the fleet. He fell into the hands of the 
pirates, who however dismissed him without ran- 
som, through fear of Pompey. He next went lo 
Antioch, and joined the Syrians in making war on 
the Arabians. On his return to Rome in 65 ho, 
mpe.ached Catiline for extortiqn in his government 
of Africa, Imt was bribed by Catiline to let him 
escape. In 64 he accompanied the prqpactor L- 
Murena to Gallia Transalpina, where he resorteu 
.0 the most nefarious methods of procuring money* 
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In 62 he profaned the mysteries of the Bona Dea, 
which were celebrated by the Roman matrons in 
the house of Caesar, who was then praetor, by en- 
tering the house disguised as a female musician, in 
order to meet Pompeia, Caesar’s wife, with whom 
he had an intrigue. He was discovered, and next 
year, 61, when quaestor, was brought to trial, but 
obtained an acquittal by bribing the judges. He 
had attempted to prove an alibi, but Cicero’s evi- 
dence shewed that Clodius was with him in Rome 
only 3 hours before he pretended to have been 
at Interamna. Cicero attacked Clodius in the se- 
nate with great vehenumce. In order to revenge 
himself upon Cicero, Clodius was adopted into a 
plebeian family that he might obtain the formida- 
i)le power of a tribune of the plebs. He was tri- 
bune 53, and, supported by the triumvirs Caesar, 
Porapey, and Crassus, drove Cicero into exile ; but 
notwithstanding all his elforts he Avas unable to 
prevent the recall of Cicero in the following year, 
j Cicero.] In 56 Clodius was aedilo and at- 
tempted to bring his enemy Milo to trial. Each 
had a large gang of gladiators in his pay, and fre- 
cjuent fights took place in the streets of Rome 
between the 2 parties. In 53, when Clodius was 
a candidate for the praetorship, and Milo for the 
consulship, the contests between them became more 
violent and desperate than ever. At length, on the 
20th of January, 52, Clodius and Milo met, appa- 
nmtly by accident, on the Ap})ian road near Bovillae. 
An affray ensued betsveen their folio \v*ers, in which 
(Jodiiis was murdered. The mob was infuriated 
at the death of their favourite ; and such tumults 
followed at the burial of Clodius, that Pompey was 
appointed sole consul in order to restore order to 
the state. For the proceedings which followed see 
Milo. The second wife of Clodius was the noto- 
rious Fri.viA. — 22. App. Cl. Fulcher, the elder ; 
son of No. 20, was one the accusers of Milo on j 
the death of P. Clodius, 52,-23. App. Cl. Pui- j 
cher, brother of No. 21, joined his brother in ; 
prosecuting Milo. As the two brothers both bore i 
the praenomen Appius, it is probable that one of 
them was adopted by their uncle Appius. [No. ( 
JO]. — 24. Sex, Clodius, probably a descendant j 
of a freedman of the Claudia gens, was a man of ; 
low condition, and the chief instrument of P. Clo- 
dius in all his acts of violence. On the death of 
the latter in 52, he urged on the people to revenge 
the death of his leader. For his acts of violence 
on this occasion, he was bron|fht to trial, was con- 
denied, and after remaining in exile 3 years, was 
restored in 44 by M. Antoninus. 

Claudius I., Roman emperor a. n. 41 — 54. Ilis 
full name was Tin. Claudius Duusus Nero 
Oeiimanicus. He was the yonngeT son of Drnsns, 
the brother of the emperor Tiberius, and of An- 
tonia, and was born on August Ist, B. c. 10, at 
Lyons in Gaul. In youth he was weak and sickly, 
ond was neglected and despised by his relatives. 
When he grew up he devoted the greater part of 
his time to literary pursuits, but was not allowed 
to take any part in public affairs. He had reached 
* le age of 50, when he was suddenly raised by the 
^Idlers to the imperial throne after the murder of 
Loligula. Claudius was not cruel, but the weak- 
ness of his character made him the slave of his 
wives and freed men, and thus led him to consent 
to acts of tyranny which he would never have 
committed of his own accord. He was married 4 
inies. At the time of his accession he was married 
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to his 3rd wife, the notorious Valeria Messrilimi, 
who governed him for some years, together with 
the freedmen Narcissus, Pallas, and others. After 
the execution of JMessalina, 43, a fate which she 
richly merited, Claudius was still more unfortunate 
in choosing for his wife his niece Agrippina. Slie 
prevailed upon him to set aside his own son, Bri- 
tannicus, and to adopt her son, Nero, that she 
might secure the succession fortJie latter. Claudius 
soon after regretted this step, and was in conse- 
quence poisoned by Agrippina, 54. — SevLual jiublic 
Avorks of great utility Avere executed by Claudius. 
He built, for example, the famous Claudiau aquae- 
duct {Aqua Cfauth(i)^ the port of Ostia, and the 
emissary by Avhich tin* water of lake Fueixus was 
carried into the river Liris. In his reign the 
southern part oF Britain Avas made a Roman pro- 
vince, and Claudius himself went to Britain in 43, 
Avhore he remained, however, only a short time, 
leaving the conduct of the war to his generals. — 
Claudius Avrote several historical Avorks, all of 
AA'hich have perished. Tlf tliose one of the most 
important aa'us a history of Etruria, in the compo- 
sition of which he made use of genuine Etruscan 
sources. 

I Claudius II. (M. Aurelius Claudius, snr- 
1 named GefTHicus), Roman emperor a. d. 263 — 
270, was descended from an obscure family in 
Dardania or Illyria, and by liis military talents 
' ro.se to distinction under Decius, Valerian, and 
GalUlinus. He snetwded to tlie empire on the 
death of Gallienus (263), and soon after his acces- 
sion defeated the Alemnnni in tlie N. of Italy. 

'■ Next year he gained a great victory over an im- 
mense host of Goths near Nais.sns in Dardania, 
and received in consequence the surname (Hothicus. 
Ho died atSirmiurn in 270, and was succeeded by 
Aur<'!ian. 

Clazomenae (at KAa^ou 0 yai : K\a(o/j,&'ios : Ke~ 
/isman)^ an important city of Asia Minor, and a 
member of the Ionian Dodecapolis, lay on the N. 
coast of the Ionian p»eninsnla, upon the gulf of 
Smyrna. The cTty AA^as said to have been founded 
by the Colophonians under Paralus, on the site of 
the later town of Ghytrium, hut to haA-e been re- 
moved further E., as a defence against the Per- 
sian.s, to a small island, Avhich Alexander after- 
Avards united to the mainland hy a causeway. It 
wa.s one of the Aveaker memhers of the Ionian 
1 league, and Avas chiefly peopled, not by Ionian?, 
j but by Cleonaeans and Pldiasians. Under the 
I Romans it was a free city. It had a considerable 
commerce, and was celebratetf for its temjde of 
Apollo, Artemis, and Cybele, and still more as the 
birthplace of Anaxagoras. 

Oleander (KAeavSpos). 1. Tyrant of Oela, 
reigned 7 years, and Avas murdered b.c. 493. He 
was succeeded by his brother Hippocrates, one of 
whose sons Ava.s also called Cleander. The hatter Avas 
deposed by Gelon Avlien be seized the goA'eniment, 
491.— 2. A Lacedaem hamiost at Byzan- 
tium 400, Avhen the Cyrean Greeks returned from 
Asia. — 3 . One of Alexander’s ofticers, was put to 
death ]jy Alexande^n Carmania, 325, in conse- 
quence «)f his oppre^A'c government in Media.— 
4 . A PhrA’gian slave, and subsequently the profli- 
gate favourite and minister of Commodus, In a 
popular tumult, occasioned by a scarcity of corn, 
he Avas torn to death by the mob. * 

ClSanthes (K\4aver}s). 1. A Stoic, bom at 
Assos in Troas about B. c. 300, He entered life 
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as a boxer, and had only 4 drachmas of his own 
when he be^an to study philosophy. He first 
placed himself under Qrates, and then under Zeno, 
whose disciple he continued for 1 9 years. In order 
to support himself, he worked all night at drawing 
Avater from gardens ; but as ho spent the whole 
day in philosophical pursuits, and liad no visible 
means of support, he was summoned before the 
Areopagus to account for his way of living. The 
judges were so delighted by the evidence of in- 
dustry which he produced, that they voted him 10 
iiiinae, though Zeno would not permit him to accept 
them. He was naturally slow, but his iron in- 
dustry overcame all difficulties ; cind on the death- 
of Zeno in ‘2611, Cleanthes succeeded him in his 
school. He died about ‘2*20, at the age of 80, of 
voluntary sbirvatioii. A hymn ^ his to Zeus is 
still extant, and contains some striking sentiments. 
Edited by Sturz, 178o, and Mersdorf, Lips. 1835. 
— 2. An ancient painter of Corinth. 

Cl^archus (KAeapxos)- 1- A spartan, distin- 
guished himstdf in several important commands 
during the latter part of the I’eloponnesian war, 
and at the close of it persiuuled the Spartans to 
send him as general to Thrace, to protect th(i Greeks 
in that quarter against the Thracians. Hut having 
been recalled by the Ephors, and refiisitig to obey 
their orders, he was condemned to death. He 
thereupon crossed over to Cyrus, collected for him 
a large force of Greek mercenaries, and marched 
with him into Upper Asia, -101, in order to delkrone 
Ills brother Artaxerxes, being the only Greek who 
was aware of the prince's real object. After the 
hatile of Cmiaxa and the death of Cyrus, Clearchus 
and the other Greek generals were made prisoners 
by the treachery of Tissaphemes, and were put to 
death. — 2. A citizen of Heraclca on the Enxine, 
obtained the tyranny of lii.s native town, u. c. 365, 
by putting himself at the head of the popular party, 
lie governed with cruelty, and was assassinated 
353, after a reign of 12 3 'ears. Ho is said to have 
been a pupil both of Plato and of Isocrates. — 3. Of 
Soli, one of Aristotle’s pupils, author of a number 
of works, none of which are extant, on a great va- 
riety of subjects. —4. An Athenian poet of the 
new comedy, whose time is unknown. 

Clemens. 1. T. Flavins, cousin of the emperor 
Doinitian, by whom he was put to death. He ap- 
pears to have been a Cliristian. — 2. Romanus, 
bishop of Rome at the end of the first century, 
probably the same as the Clement whom St. Paul 
mentions (P///7. iv. 3). He wrote 2 epistles in 
Greek to the CorUhthian Church, of which the 1st 
and part of the 2nd are extant. The 2nd, how- 
ever, is probably not genuine. The FircfM/niiioncSj 
Avhich bear the name of Clement, were not written 
by him. The epistles are printed in the Paires 
Apostolioi^ of which the most convenient editions 
are by Jacobson, Oxford, 1838; and by Hefele, 
Tubingen, 1839. — 3. Alexandrlnus, so called 
from his long residence at Alexandria, was ardently 
devoted in early life to the study of philosophy^ 
which had a great influence upon his views of 
Christianity. lie cmbracetT Christianity through 
the teaching of Pantaeniis #Alexandria, was or- 
dained presbyter about .4 . d. 190, and died about 
‘220. Hence he flourished under the reigns mf 
Severus and Caracalla, 193 — 217. His 3 principal 
works constitute parts of a whole. In the Horta- 
tory Address to tfu>. Greeks (Adyos npoTp€ 7 rTiK(Js, 
&c.) his design was to convince the Heathens and 
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to convert them to Christianity. The Paedagopuc 
(UaiSaywyos) takes up the now convert at the 
point to which he is supposed to have been brought 
by the hortJitory address, and furnishes him with 
rules for the regulation of his conduct. The Stro- 
nuUa {'iZrpuparus) are in 8 books: the title {Stro- 
mata, i. e. patch-work) indicates its miscellaneous 
character. It is rambling and discursive, but con- 
tains much valuable information on man\’^ points of 
aiitiquity^, particularly the history of philosophy’. 
The principal information respecting Egyptian 
hieroglyphics is contained in the 5th book. The 
object of the work was to delineate the perfect 
Christian or Gnostic, after he had been instructed 
by the Teacher and thus prepared by sublime spe- 
culations in philosophy and theology. — Editions. 
Ry Potter, Oxon. 1715, fol. 2 vols. ; by Klotz, Lips. 
1830—34, 8 vo. 4 vols. 

Cledbis. [Biton. ] 

Cleobiillne {K\ioiv\lvri), or Cleobdle (KA«o- 
SovKi]), daughter of Cleobulus of Lindus, celebrated 
for her skill in riddles, of which she composed a 
number in hexameter verse ; to her is ascribed a 
well-known one on the subject of the year ; — “ A 
father has 12 children, and each of these 30 daugh- 
ters, on one side white, and oji tin* other side black, 
and though immortal they all die.” 

Cleobulus (KAeo^ouAos), one of the Seven Sages, 
of Lindus in Rhodes, son of I'lvagoras, lived about 
M. c. 580. Ho wrote lyric, poems, as well las riddles, 
in verse; he \tas said by’ some to havi; boon the author 
of the riddle on tlic year, generally attributed to 
his daughter Cleobuline. He was greatly distin- 
guished for strength and beauty of person. 

ClcochSlres (KAeoxa/ms), a Gr(‘ek orator of 
Myrlea in Bithynia, contemporary with the orator 
Demochares and the philosopher Arccsilas, towards 
the eloso of the 3rd coitury n. c. 

Cleombrotus (KAcri^u^poTor). 1. Son of Anax- 
andrides, king of Sparta, became regent after tli-' 
battle of Thermopylae, n. c. 480, for Plistardiu-, 
infant son of Leonidas, but died in the same year, 
and was succeeded in the regency' by bis son I’au- 
sanias. — 2. I. King of Sparta, son of Paiisania% 
succeeded his brother Ag(‘sipo]is I., and reigned Ji.i . 
380 — 371. He commanded the Spartan troop-; 
several times against the Thebans, and fell at the 
battle of Leiictra (371), after fighting most bravely. 
— 3. II. King of Sparta, son-in-law of Leonidas 
II., in whose place lie was made king by' the party 
of A(tis IV. about 243. On the return of Leonida-, 
Cleombrotus was dejiosod and banished to Tegen, 
about 240. —4. An Academic philosopher of Ain- 
bracia, said to have killed himself, after readiii.' 
the Phacdon of Plato ; not that he bad any suifi r- 
ings to escape from, but that he miglit exchange 
this life for a better. 

Cleomedes (KAco/xt^St/s). 1. Of the island .V-.- 
typalae.-!, an athlete of gigantic strength.— 2. A 
Greek mathematician, probably lived in the 2ml 
and 3rd centuries of the Christian acra ; the author 
of a Greek treatise in 2 books on the Circular 
Theory of Uve Heavenly Bodies (KvkXik^s Oecopia': 
Meredpotj/ Bt§Ata Suo), which is still extant. 
It is rather an exposition of the system of tlie inn- 
verse than of the geometrical principles of astronomy. 
Edited by Balfour, Burdigal. 1605 ; by Hake, 
Lugd. Bat. 1820 ; and by Schmidt, Lips. 1832. 

Cleomenes (KAeopevris). 1. King of Sparta, 
son of Anaxandrides, reigned B. c. 520 — 491. lb- 
was a man of an enterprising but wild character. 
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His greatest exploit was his defeat of the Argives, 
in which 6000 Argive citizens fell ; hut the date 
of this event is doubtful. In »510 ho commanded 
the forces by whoso assistance liippias was driven 
from Athens, aad not long after he assisted Isagoras 
and the aristocratical party, against Clisthenes. 
Ily bribing the priestess at Delphi, he effected the 
deposition of his colleague Dkmaratus, 491. Soon 
afterwards he was seized witii nuidneaa and killed 
himself. — 2. King of Sparta, son of Clcombrotus 
I., reigned .‘170 — 309 ; but during this long period 
Ave have no information about him of any im- 
portance. — 3. King of Sparta, son of Leonidas II., 
reigned 236 — 2‘22. While still young, he married 
Agiatis, the widow of Agis IV. ; and following the 
example of the latter, he endeavoured to restore 
the ancient Spartan constitution, and to regenerate 
tlu! Spartan character, lie Avas endowed with a 
noble mind, strengthened and purilied by philo- 
Sf)phy, and posses.s<,‘d great energy of purpose. His 
first' object w’as to gain for Sparta her old renoAvn 
in AA-^ar ; and for that purpose he attacked the 
Achaeans, and caiTi(;d on AA’nr Avith the League 
Avitli great success. Having thus gained military 
ivnoAvn he felt himself suificieiitly strong in the 
Avinter of 226 — 225 to put the Piphors to death 
and restore the ancient constitution. The Achaeans 
now called in the aid of Antigonus Doson, king of 
Macedonia, and for the next 3 years Cleomcnes 
tarried on Avar against their united forces. He 
Avas at length completely defeated at the h.^ttle of 
Sellasia (222), and lied to Egypt, Avhere ho w.as 
kindly received by Ptolemy Ehiergetcs, but on the 
death of that king he was imprisoned by his successor 
Philopator. He escaped from prison, and attenij>ted 
to raise an insurrection, but finding no one join 
him, h(! put himself to death, 220. 

Cleomenes. 1. A rjicek of Naucratis in Egypt, 
appointed by Alexander the Great noinarch of the 
Arabian district (vSfjios) of Egypt, and receiAcr of 
the tribute from the districts of Eig}'})!, b. c. 331. 
His rapacity knew no hounds, .'\iid he collected im- 
mense Avealth by his extortions. After Alexander's 
death he Avas put to death by Ptolemy, who took 
possession of Ins treasures.— 2. A sculptor, son of 
Apollodorns of Athens, executed the celebrated 
statue of the Venus de Medici, as appears from an 
iiiacription on the pedestal. He lived between 
ji. c. 363 and 1 46. 

Cl^on (KA.fwi/), son of Cleaenetus, aams ori- 
ginally a tanner, and first came forward in public 
as an opponent of Pericles. On the death of this 
great man, n. c. 429, Cleon became, the. favourite 
of the people, and for about 6 years of the Pelo- 
ponnesian AV'ar (428 — 422) Avas the head of the 
party opposed to peace. He is represented by 
Aristophanes as a demagogue of the loAvest kind, 
mean, ignorant, cowardl}", and venal ; and this 
Aiew of his character is confirmed by Thucydides. 
Put much weight cannot be attached to the satire 
of the poet ; and the usual impartiality of the his- 
torian may have been warped by the sentence of 
his banishment, if it ho true, as has been conjec- 
tured with great prohcability, that it Aviis through 
Cleon that Thucydides Avas sent into exile. Cleon 
may he considered as the representiitive of the 
Biiddle classes of Athens, and by his ready, though 
sonieAvhat coarse, eloquence, gained great influence 
‘^A’er them. In 427 he strongly advocated in the 
assembly that the Mytilcnaeans should ho put to 
death. In 424 he obtained his greatest glory by 
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taking prisoners the Spartans in the island of 
Sphacteria, and bringing them in safety to Athens. 
Puffed up by this success, he obtained the com- 
mand of an Athenian army, to oppose Ilmsidas in 
Thrace ; but he aa'us defeated by Jlrasidas, under 
the walls of Amphipolis, and fell in tlie buttle, 42*2. 

— The chief attack of Aristophanes upon Cleon 
Avas in the Kniyhts (424), in Avhich Cleon figures 
as an actual dramatis persona, and, in default of 
an artificer hold enough to make the mask, was re- 
presented by the poet himself Avith his face smeared 
Avith Avine lees. 

Clednae (KXeeuvaf : K\f(»)vaios). 1. An ancient 
toAA'ii in Argolis.on the road from Corinth to Argos, 
on a riv4‘r of the same name AAdiich flows into the 
Corinthian gulf, and at the foot of Mt. Apesas ; 
said to have been built by Clecsies, son of Pelops. 

— 2. A'toAvn in the peninsula Athos in Chalcidice. 

— 3. Hyampolis. 

Clednymus (K\€(cyuiJ.ns). 1 An Athenian, fre- 
quently attacked by Aristophanes as a pestilent 
demagogue.— 2. A Sparfiin, sou of Spliodrias, 
much beloved by Archidamus, the son of Agesi- 
laus : he fell at Leuctra, «. c. 371.-3. Younger 
son of Cleomenes II., king of .Spart.a, \\’as excludc'd 
from the throne on his father’s death, 30.9, in con- 
sequence ^f his violent and tyrannical temper. In 
303 he crossed over to Italy to assist the 'J’aren- 
tines against the Lncanians. He afterAvards Avith- 
dn‘w from ludy, and seized Corcyra ; and in 272 
he Ibvited Pyrrhus to attempt the conquest of 
Sparta. [A( kotati'S.] 

Cleopatra (KKeondrpa). 1. (JMytli.) Daughter 
of Idas and ]\Iarp(‘saa,^. and Avife of Aleloiiger, is 
said to have hanged herself after her hnshand's 
death, or to have died of grief. Her lA'il name 
AA'as Alcyone. — 2. (Hist.) Niece of Attains, mar- 
ried Philip, B. c. 337, on Avhose murder she Avas 
put to death by Olympias. — 3. Daughter of Philip 
and Olympias, and sister of Alexander the Great, 
married Alexander, king of Elpirus, 33fi'. It was 
at the celebration of lier nuptials that Philip Avas 
murdered. Her husband died 326. After tin* 
death of her brother she aams sought in marri.jge by 
several of his generals, and at length promised to 
many Ptolemy ; but having attempted to escape 
from Sardis, Avhere she liad been ke[)t for years in 
a sort of honourable captivity, she was assassinated 
by Antigonus.— 4. Daughter of Antioclius III. 
the Great, married Ptolemy V, Epipiianes, 193.— 
5. Daughter of Ptolemy V. Epiphanes and No. 4, 
married her hi-other Ptolemy VI. Philometor, and 
on his death, 146, her other brother Ptolemy VL 
Physcon. She Avas soon afterwards divorced by 
Phvscon, and fled into Syria. — 6. Daughter of 
Ptolemy VL Philometor and of No. 5, marrii'd 
first Alexander Iktlas (150), tlic Syrian usurper, 
and on his death Demetrius Nicator. During the 
captivity of the bitter in Parthia, je.aloiis of the con- 
iiexiod Avhich he them formed Avith Khodognne, 
the Parthian princess, she married Antioclius VI 1. 
Sidetes, his brother, and also imirdt'red Demetrius 
on his return. She likewise murdered Seleiicus, lier 
son by Nicator, Avho on his fatlier's deatli assumed 
the government Avilnout her consent. Her other 
sou by Nicator, Antiochus VIII, Grypus, suc- 
ceeded to the throne (1*25) through her influence ; 
and he compelled her to drink the poison which 
she had prepared for him also. [Antiochus VIII.] 
She had a son by Sidetes, Antiochus IX., sur- 
named Cyzicenus.— 7. Another daughter of Pto- 
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lemy VI. Philometor and No. 5, married her uncle 
Pliyscon, when the latter divorced her mother. On 
the death of Pljyscon she reiened in conjunction with 
her elder son, Ptoh my VIII. Lathyrus, and then 
in conjunction with her younger son Alexander. 
She was put to death by the latter in 89.-8. 
Daughter ot Ptolemy Physcon and No. 7, married 
first her brother Ptolemy VIII. Lathyrus, and next 
.■Vntiochiis IX. Cyziceiius. She was put to death 
by Tryphaena, her own sister, wife of Antiochus 
Grypus.— 9. Usu.ally called Selene, another daugh- 
ter of Ptolemy Physcon, married 1st her brother 
Lathyrus (on her sister No. 8 being divorced), *2dly 
Antiochus XI. Epiphanes, and 8rdly Antiochus X. '| 
Eusebes. — 10. Daught(‘r of Ptolemy VIII. Lath j*- 
rus, usually called llerenice. [Bkrenu e, No. 4.] 
— 11. Eldest daughter of Ptolciiij" Aulctes, cele- 
brated for her beauty and fascination, was 17 at 
the death of her father (ol), who appointed her 
lieir of his kingdom in conjunction with her younger 
brother, Ptolemy, whom she was to marry. She 
was expelled from the throne by Pothinns and 
AcniHas, his guardians. She retreated into Syria, 
and there collected an army with which she was 
jireparing to enter Egypt, when Caesar arrived in 
Egypt in pursuit of Pompey, 47. Her charms 
gained for her the support of Caesar, who replaced 
her on the throne in conjunction with her brother. 
This led to the Alexandrine war, in the course of 
which young Ptolemy perished. Cleoj)atra thus 
obtained the undivided rule. She was, however, 
associated by Caesar with another brother of the 
same name, and still quite a child, to whom slie 
was also nominally inarried. She had a son by 
Caesar, called Caesarion, and she afterwards 
followed him to Home, where she appears to have 
been at the time of his death, 44. She then re- 
turned to Egypt, and in 4l she met Antony in 
Cilicia. She was now in her 28th year, and in 
the perfection of matured beauty, w'hich, in con- 
iiniction with her talents and eloquence, completely 
won the heart of Antony, who henceforth appears 
as her de\oted lover and slave. He returned with 
her to Egyyit, but was obliged to leave her for a short 
time, in order to marry Uctavia, the sister of A»i- 
giistus. Blit Octavia was never able to gain his 
atfections ; he soon deserted his wife and returned 
to Cleopatra, upon whom he conferred the most ex- 
travagant titles and honours. In the war between 
Octavian and Antony, Cleopatra accompanied her 
lover, and was present at the battle of Actium (31), 
in the mid^t of which she retreated with her fleet, 
and thus hastened the loss of the day. Sfhe fled 
to Alexandria, where she was joined by Antony. 
l?eeing Antony's fortunes desperate, she entered 
into negotiations with Augustus, and promised to 
make away with Antony. She fled to a mauso- 
leum she had built, and then caused a report of her 
death to be spread. Antony, resolving not to sur- 
vive her, stabbed himself, and was drawn up into 
the mausoleum, where he died in her arms. She 
then tried to gain the love of Augustus, but her 
charms failed in softening his colder heart. Seeing 
that he determined to carry her captive to Rome, 
she put an end to her own life, either by the poison 
of an asp, or by a poisoned comb, the former suppo- 
sition being adopted by most writers. She died in 
the 39th year of her age (b. c. 30), and with her 
ended the dynasty of the Ptolemies in Egypt, which 
was now miide a Roman province. — 12. Daughter 
of Antony and No. 11, born with her twin brother 
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Alexander in 40, along with whom she was carried 
to Rome after the deatli of her parents. Augustus 
married her to Juba, king of Numidia. — 13. A 
daughter of Mithridates, married Tigranes, king 
of Annenia. tt 

CleopatriB. [Arsinoe, No. 6.] 

ClS5phon (KAeo</)ft)v), an Athenian demagogue, 
of obscure, and, according to Aristophanes, of 
Thracian origin, vehemently opposed peace with 
Sparta in the latter end of the Peloponnesian war. 
During the siege of Athens by Lysander, b.c. 404, 
he was brought to trial by the aristocratical party, 
and was condemned and put to death. 

Cleostr&tus (KAerio-TpaTos), an astronomer of 
Tenedos, said to have introduced the division of 
the Zodiac into signs, probably lived between B. c. 
548 and 432. 

Clevum, also Grlevum and Glebon {Gloucester) y 
a Roman colony in Britain. 

elides (a/ KAerSer: (X S. Andre\ “the Kevs," 
a promontory on the N. E. of Cyprus, with 2 islands 
of the same name lying off it. 

ClImaE (KAquof : J\k(ler\ the name applied to 
the W. termination of the Taurus range, which 
extends along the W. coast of the Pamphyllan Gulf, 
N. of Phasclis iu Lycia. Alexander made a road 
between it and the sea. There were other moun- 
tains of the same name in Asia and i'frica. 

Climberrum. f A u sc i. ] 

Clinlas (KAetv/aj). 1." Father of the famous 
Alcibiades, fought at Artemisiiim u. c. 480, in a 
ship built and manned at his own expense : he fell 
447, at the battle of Conuiea.— 2. A younger bro- 
ther of the famous Alcibiades. — 3. Father of Ara- 
tus of Sicyon, was irmrdered by Abantidas, wlio 
.seized tb© tyranny, 284. •— 4. A Pythagorean phi- 
losopher, of Tarenlum, a contemporary and friend 
of Plato. 

Clio. [Musak.] 

CllsthSiies {K\€i<r64ur}^). 1. Tyrant of Sicyon. 

In «. 595, he aided the Aniphictyons in the 

sacred war against Cirrha, which ended, after 1 0 
years, in the destruction of the guilty city. Ho 
also engaged in war with Argos. His death cannot 
be placed earlier than 582, in which year he won 
the victory in the chariot-race at the Pythian games. 
His daughter Agarista was given in marriage to 
Megacles the Alcinaeoiiid. — 2. An Athenian, son 
of Megacles and Agarista, and grandson of No. 1, 
appi*ars as the head of the Alemaeonid clan on the 
banishment of the Pisistratidae. Finding, however, 
that he could not cope with his political rival Isa- 
gonis except through the aid of the commons, lie, 
set himself to increase the power of the latter. 
The principal change which he introduced was the 
abolition of the 4 ancient tribe.s and the esUiblish- 
inent of 10 new ones in their stciud, b. c, 510. He 
is also said to have instituted ostracism. Isagoras 
and his party called in the aid of the Si)artans, 
but Clisthenes and his friends eventually tri- 
umphed. —3. An Athenian, whose foppery and 
effeminate profligacy brought him under the lash 
of Aristophanes. 

Clitarchus (KAefrapxos). 1. Tyrant of Eretria in 
Phiboea, was supported by Philip against the Athe- 
nians, but was expelled from Eretria by Phocion, 
B. c. 341. — 2. Son of the historian Dinon, accom- 
panied Alexander the Great in his Asiatic expedi- 
tion, and wrote a history of it. This work was 
deficient in verticity and inflated in style, but ap- 
pears nevertheless to have been much read. 
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Cliternum or Cliternla (Cliterninus). a town 1 
of the Frentani, in the territory of Larinum. 

CUt5m&chU8 (K\€iT<ijuaxoy), a Carthaginmn by 
birth, and called Hasdrubal in his own language, 
came to Athens in the 40th year of his age, and 
there studied under Carneades, on whose death he 
V)ecame the head of the New Academy, b. c. 129. 
Of his works, which amounted to 400 books, only 
a few titles arc preserved. 11 is main object in 
writing them was to make known the philosoph}’ 
of his master Carneades. Wlu'n Carthage was 
taken in 146, he wrote a work to console his un- 
fortunate countrymen, 

Clitor or Clitdrium (KAeirwp ; KKftrSpios: nr. 
MdzU ^n.), a town in the N. of Arcadia on a 
river of the same name, a tributary of the Aroanius : 
there was a fountain in the neighbourhood, the 
waters of which are said to liave given to i^ersons 
who drank of them a dislike for win^. (Ov. Met. 
XV. .122.) 

Clitumnus {CUtumno)^ a small river in Umbria, 
springs from a beautiful rock in a grove of cypress- 
trees, where was a sanctuary of the god Clitumnus, 
and falls into the Tinia, a tributary of the Tiber. 

ClitUS (K\erTos or KAeirds). 1. Son of Ilar- 
dylis, king of Illyria, defeated by Alexander the 
Great, u. c. 3.15. — 2. A Macedonian, one of Alex- 
ander’s generals and friends, surnanied the Rhick 
(Mf'Aas). lie saved Alexander's life at the battle 
of Oranicus, 334. Iij 323 ho was slain by Alex- 
ander at a banquet, when both parties were heated 
with wine, and Clitus had provoked the king’s 
resetitment by insolent language. Alexander was 
inconsolable at his friend's death. — 3. Another of 
Alexander's olTicers, surnanied the White (Asu/cds) 
to distinguish him from the above. —4. An officer 
who commanded the Macedonian fleet for Antipater 
in the Larnian war, 323, and defeated the Athenian 
fleet. In 321, he obtained from Antipater the sa- 
trapy of Lydia, from which he was expelled by 
Antigoniis, 319. He afterwards commanded the 
fleet of Polyspcrchon, and was at first successful, 
but bis ships were subsequently destroyed by An- 
tigonus, and he was killed on shore, 313. 

Cloaclna or Cluacina, the Purifier” (from 
cJiKire or cluere^ “ to wash ” or “ purify ”), a surname 
of Venus at Rome. 

Clodius, another form of the name Ciaudiuft, just 
as we find both camhw and codeiv, chuf^trutn and 
clostrum^ cauda and coda. [CLAUDIUS.] 

Clodlus Albinus. [Aluinus.] 

Clodlus Macer. [Mackh.] 

Cloella, a Roman virgin, one of the hostages 
given to Poisena, is said to have escaped from the 
Ktrusc.'iu camp, and to have swum across the Tiber 
to Rome. She was sent back by the Romans to 
Porsena, who was so struck w'ith her gallant deed, 
that he not only set her at liberty, but allowed her 
to take with her a part of the hostages. Porsena 
also rewarded her with a horse adorned with 
splendid trappings, and the Romans with the statue 
of a female on hprseback, which was erected in the 
Sacred Way. 

Cloelia or Cluilla Gens, of Alban origin, snid 
to have been received among the patricians on the 
destruction of Alba. A few of its members with 
the surname Siculus obtained the consulship in the 
early^years of the republic. 

Clonas (KAovay), a poet, and one of the earliest 
musicians of Greece, either an Arcadian, or a 
Boeotian, probably lived cabout b. c. 6*20. 
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ClSnlus (KAdi/jos), leader of the Rocotiaus in 
the war against Troy, slain by Agenor. 

Clota Aestuarlum {Frith of Clyde), on the W. 
coast of Scotland. 

C16th6. [M OIRAE.] 

Clflentlus Habitus, A., of Larinum, accused in 
B. c. 74 his own step-father, Statius Albius Oppia- 
niciis, of having attempted to procure his death by 
poison. Oppianiciis Avas condemnod, and it was 
generally believed that the judges had been bribed 
by Cluentins. In (>(), Cluentius Avas himself ac- 
cused by young Oppianiciis, son of Statius Albius 
Avho had died in the interval, of 3 distinct acts of 
poisoning. He Avas defended by Cicero in the 
oration still extant. 

Clflnla (Uu. on a. bill between Coruna del Cioida 
and Fsimalba tic (\istro), a town of the Arevacae 
in Hispania Tarraeonensis, and a Roman colony. 

CliipSa or Clypea. [Aspis.] 

Clusium (Clusnms: Chiusi), one of the most 
poAverful of the 12 Ktrnscan cities, situated on an 
eminence above the river Claiiis, and S. W. of the 
Lacus Clusinus (/,. di Chim^i). It Avas more an- 
ciently called Gamers or Camars, whence we may 
conclude that it was founded by tlie Umbrian rae<* 
of the Cainertes. It Avas the royal re>ideiice of 
PorseiKif and in its neighbourhood was the eele- 
bratetl sepidclire of this king in the form of a laby- 
rinth, \/f Avliich such marvellous accounts Ikia'c come 
doAA'ii to us. (I)ict. of Ant, >uxt. LaUyriiitliKs.) Sub- 
sequently Clusium was in alliance Avitli the Homans, 
by whom it Avas regarded as a buhvark aiiainst the 
Gauls. Its siege by the Gauls, b. c. .3.91, led, as 
is Avell knoAAui, to the capture of Rome itself hy the 
Gauls. Clusium probably became a Roman colony, 
since Pliny speaks of Clusini Veteres et Novi. In 
*its n<!ighbourhood Avere cold baths, (llor. Ep. i. 
15. 9.) 

ClflsIllS {Chicle), a river in Cisalpine Gaul, a 
tributary of the Ollius, forming the boundary be- 
tween the Cenomani and Insubres. 

GHvIub, a family of Campanian origin, of which 
the most important person was M. Cluvius Rufus, 
consul siiffectiis a.D. 4 5, and governor of Spain iiruict 
Galba, A. n. on Avhose death he espoused the 
cause of Vitellius. .He Avas an historian, and Avrotc*. 
an account of the times of Nero, Galba, Otbo, and 
Vitellius. 

Cl;^Sne (KAu^ueV?;). 1. Daiigliter of Oceaniis 
and Tetbys, and Avife of lapetns, to Avbom she, bore 
Atlas, Prometheus, and others.— 2. Daughter of 
Iphis or Minyas, wife of Phylacus or Cephalus, to 
Avhom sh(' bore Iphiclus and Aleimedo. According 
to Hesiod and otlu*rs she was the mother of Phae- 
ton by Helios.— 3. A relative of Menelaus and a 
companion of Helena, with whom she Avas carried 
off by Paris. 

Clytaemnestra (KXvraiuvrjarpa),, daughter of 
Tvndareus and Leda, sister of Castor, and half- 
sister of Pollux and Helena. Slu* was married to 
Agamemnon. During her husband’s absence at 
Troy she lived in adultery with Aegisthus, and 
on his return to Mycenae she murdered him with 
the help of Aegistlius. f A(jA.aik:mnox.] SlieAvas 
subsequent! A’' put to death hy her son Orestes, Avho 
thus avenged the murder oi his father. For de- 
tails see Orestes. 

Cll§miB (Kvijjujs), a range of mountains on the 
frontiers of Phocis and Locris, from which the N. 
Locrians Avere called Epicnemidii. A branch of 
these mountains runs oqt into the sea, forming the 
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promontory Cnemides (Kvrj^TSes), with a town of 
the some name upon it, opposite the promontory 
Ceiiaemn in Euboea. 

Cneph (Kvf}<p\ or Cnflplius (Kvov<f)i\\ an 
h’gyptian divinity, worshipped in the form of a ser- 
pc*nt, and regarded as the creator of the world. 

Cnidus or (hiidus (KviSos: KvlSios : Kii. at 
Cape Krio\ a celebrated city of Asia Minor, on the 
promontory of Triopiuni on the coast of Caria, was 
a Lacedaemonian colony, and the chief city of the 
Dorian Hcxapolis. It was built partly on the 
mainland and partly on an island joined to the 
coast by a causeway, and had two harbours. It 
had a considerable commerce ; and it was resorted 
to by travellers from all parts of the civilized 
world, that the}' iniuht see the statue of Aphrodite 
hy Praxiteles, which stood in h^ temple here. 
The city possessed also temples of Apollo and Po- 
siudoii. The great naval defeat 3f Pisander by 
Conon (b. c. 384) took place olf Cnidus. Among 
the celebrated natives of the city were Ctesias, 
Eudoxus, Sostratus, and Agatharcides. It is said 
to have been also called, at an eiyly period, Triopia, 
from its founder Triopas,and, in later times, Stadia. 

CnOBUS or Gndsus, subsequently Cnossus or 
Gnossus (Kvuaik^ Tvu)(t6s^ Ku(jo<T(t6s, Tva)a<r6s : 
Ki^wcrios, Ki/eo<r<rtos ; Mah'o 'IVikho)^ an« ancient 
town of Crete, and the capital of king Minos, was 
situated in a fertile country on the river Caeratus 
(which was originally the name of the town), at a 
short distance from the N. coast. It was at an 
early time colonized hy Dorians, and from it Dorian 
institutions spnvad over the island. Its power was 
weakened hy the growing importance of Gortyn , 
and Cydonia ; and these towns, when united, were I 
more than a match for Cnossus. — Cnossus is fre-^j 
qiiently mentioned by the poets in conse(|uence of | 
its connection with Minos, Ariadne, the Minotaur, 
and the Labyrinth ; and the adjective Cnossius is 
frequently used as etjuivalent to Cretan. 

Cobus or Cohibus (Kdi^os), a river of Asia, 
llowing from the Caucasus into the E. side of the 
Euvine. 

CocMus (KwKaAos), a mythical king of Sicily, 
who kindly received Daedalus on his flight from 
Crete, and with the assistance of his daughters 
put Mim s to death, when the latter came in 
])ur8uit of Daedalus. 

Cocceius Nerva. [Nkrva.1 

Cdcbie (Kwx’/)» ^ Tigris, near Cte- 

piphon. 

Cocinthum or Coemtum (Punfa di Slilo\ a 
promontory on the S. E. of Bruttium in Italy, with 
a town of the same name upon it. 

Codes, Horatlus, that is, Iloratins the “onc- 
cyed,” a h(‘ro of the old Roman lays, is said to 
have defended tiie Sublician bridge along with Sp. 
Lartius and T. Herniinius against the whole Etrus- 
can anny under Porsena, while the Romans broke 
down the bridge behind them. When the work 
was nearly finished, Horatins sent back his 2 com- 
panions. As soon as the bi idge was quite destroyed, 
he plunged into the stream and swam across to the 
city in safety amid the arrows of the enemy. The 
state raised a statue to his honour, which was 
placed in the comitium, and allowed him as much 
land as he could plough round in one day. Poly- 
bius relates that lloratius defendecl the bridge 
alone, and perished in the river. 

Cooosaates, a people in Aquitania in Gaul, 
mentioned along with the Tarbelli. 


COELETAE. 

Cdc^llum (}ioKv\iov\ an Aeolian city in Mysia, 
whose inhabitants (KoKuAiTat) are mentioned bv 
Xenophon ; but which was abandoned before Pliny’s 
time. 

Coc^tus (Kwkutoj), a river in Epinis, a tri- 
butary of the Acheron, Like the Acheron, the 
Cocytus was supposed to be connected with the 
lower world, and hence came to be described as a 
river in the lower world. Homer {Od. x. 513) 
makes the Cocytus a tributary of the Styx ; but 
Virgil (Acn. vi. 295) represents the Acheron as 
flowing into the Cocytus. 

Codanus Sinus, the S. W. part of the Baltic, 
whence the Danish islands are called Codanonia. 
Codomannus. [Darius.] , 

Codrus (Kd^pos). 1. Son of Melanthus, and 
last king of Athens. When the Dorians invaded 
Attica from Peloponnesus (about B, c. 10(18 ac- 
cording to mythical chronology), an onicle declared, 
that they should be victorious if the life of the 
Attic king Wtas spared. Codrus thereupon re- 
solved to sacrifice himself for his country. Ho 
entered the camp of t/ie enemy in disguise, com- 
menced quarrelling with the soldiers, and was slain 
in the dispute. When the Dorians discovered the 
death of the Attic king, they returned home. 
Tradition adds, that as no one was thought w«)nhy 
to succeed such a patriotic king, the kingly dignity 
was abolished, and Medon, son of Codrus, was 
appointed archon for life inst(*ad.— 2. A Roman 
poet, ridiculed by Virgil. Juvenal also speaks of 
a wretched poet of the same name. The name is 
probably fictitious, and appears to have been ap- 
plied by the Roman poets to those poetasters who 
annoyed other people by reading their productions 
to them. 

Coela (ret KotAa rf/s Ei’^oms), ‘‘the Hollows of 
Euboea,'’ the W. coast of Euboea, between the 
promontories Capharens and Chersonesus, very dan- 
gerous to ships : here a part of the Persian fleet 
was wrecked, B. c. 480. 

Coele (KotArj), an Attic demns belonging to the 
tribe Hippothoontis, a little way beyond the Mo- 
litian gate at Athens : here Cimon and Thucydides 
w'cre buried. 

Coel§s^Ia {jj Koi\rj ^vpla, i. e. floUoiv •S'ym), 
was the name given, after the Macedonian con- 
quest, to the great valley {Kl-Pufcuu), between tin* 
two ranges of M. Lebanon (Libanus and Anti- 
Libanus), in the S. of Syria, bordering upon Phoe- 
nicia on the W. and Palestine on the S. In the 
wars between the Ptolemies and the Seleucidae, 
the name was applied to the whole of the S. por- 
tion of Syria, which became subject for some time 
to the kings of Egypt; but, under the Romans, 
when Phoenicia and Judaea w'ere made distinct 
provinces, the name of Coelesyria was confined to 
Coelesyria proper together with the district E. of 
Anti-Libanus, about Damascus, and a portion of 
Palestine E. of the Jordan ; and this is the most 
usual meaning of the term. Under the later em- 
perors, it was considered as a p.'irt of Phoenicia, 
and was called Phoenice Libanesia. The country 
was for the most part fertile, especially the E. dis- 
trict about the river Chrysarrhoas : the valley of 
Coelesyria proper was watered by the Lcontes. 
The inhabitants were a mixt people of Syrians, 
Phoenicians, and Greeks, called Syrophoeniciaus 
(Jivpo^ivlKfs), 

Coeletae or Coelaletae, a people of Thrace, di- 
vided into Majorca and Minores, in the distret 
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Coeletioa, between the licbrus and the gulf of 
Melas. 

Coellus. [Caelius.] 

Coelossa (KotA«<Tffa), a mountain in the Sicy- 
onian territory, near I*hlius, an offshoot of the Ar- 
cadian mountain Cyllene. 

Coelus (KoiAby \lp.ii)v) or Coela (KotAa), a sea- 
port town in the Thracian Chersonese, near which 
was the Kui/J)s <r^/ua, or the grave of Hecuba. 
[Cynosskma.] 

Goenus {Koivos)^ son-in-law of Parmenion, one 
of the ablest generals of Alexander the Great, died 
on the llyphasis, B. c. 3*27. 

Coen;^a (Koiwpa), a place in the island Thasos, 
opposite iSainothraco. 

Coes (KcCrjs), of Mytilene, dissuaded Darius 
II ystaspis, in his Scythian expedition, from breaking 
up his bridge of boats over the Danube. For this 
good counsel he was rew.arded by Darius with the 
tyranny of jVIytilene. On the breaking nut of the 
Ionian revolt, n. c. .501, he was stoned to death by 
the IVIytilenaeans. 

Col&pis (KdAa>\|/ in Dion Cass. : Kulpa)^ a river 
in Pannonia, flows into the Savus: on it. dwelt the 
Colapiani. 

Colchis (KoAxis: K({Axos), a country of Asia, 
bounded on the W. by the Euxinc, on the N. by 
the Caueasiis, on tijo E. hy Iberia ; on the S. and 
S.W. the boundaries were somewhat indefinite, and 
were often considered to extend as far as Trapeziis 
{'rtrhiztnKl), The land of Colchis ((»r Aea), and 
its river Pliasis are famous in the Greek mytho- 
logy. [ Ahgonautae.] The name of Colchis is 
first mentioned by Aescliyliis and Pindar. The 
liistorical aciiuaintance of the Greeks with the 
country may be ascribed to the commerce of tlie 
Milesians. It was a very fertile country, and 
Yieliled timber, pitch, hemp, flax, and wax, as 
articles of commerce ; but it was most famous for 
its manufactures of linen, on account of wliich, and 
of certain physical resemblances, Herodotus sup- 
posed the Colchians to have been a colony from 
l^igypt. The land was governed by its native 
})rinces, until Mithridates Kupator made it subject 
to tlic kingdom of Pontus. After the Mithridatic 
war, it was overrun by the Romans, but they did 
not subdue it till the time of Trajan. Under the 
later emperors the country was called Lazica, from 
the name of one of its princi[)al tribes, the Lazi. 

Collas (KwAidj), a promontory on the W. coast 
of Attica, 20 stadia y. of Phalorum, with a temple 
of Aphrodite, where some of the Persian sliip: 
were cast alter the battle of Salainis. Colias i'» 
usually identified with the cape called the Three 
Towers {Tpus Ylupyoi)^ but it ought to be placed 
S.E. near‘'A 7 ios Koapas. 

Collatia (Collatinus). 1. (Castrllaccio), a Sa- 
bine town in Latinni, near the right btink of the 
Anio, taken by Tanpiinins Priscus.— 2. A town 
ill Apulia, only mentioned under the empire. 

Collatinus, L. Tarquinius, son of Egerius, and 
nephew of Tarquiniiis Priscus, derived the Burnaine 
Collatinus from the town Collatia, of wliich his 
father had been appointed governor. He was mar- 
ried to Lucretia, and it was the rape of the latter 
hy Sex. Taniuiiiius that led to tlie dethronement 
of Tarquinius Siiperbiis. Collatinus and L. Junius 
Brutus were the first consuls ; but as the people 
could not endure the rule of any of the hated race 
of the Tarquins, Collatinus resigned his office and 
retired from Home to Laviiiiura. 
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Collina Porta. [Roma.] 

Coll;^US (KoAAuT(is, also KoXvrrSi: KoAAu- 
reus), a demus in Attica, belonging to the tribe 
Aegeis, was included within the walls of Athens, 
and formed one of the districts into which the city 
was divided : it was the demus of Plato and the 
residence of Timon the misanthrope. 

Coldnae (KoAcoj^af), a small town in the Troad, 
mentioned in Greek history, but destroyed before 
the time of Pliny. 

CSlonia Agrippina or Agrippinensis {Colot f/tp 
on the Rhine), originally the chief town of the 
Ubii, and called Opjmlum or Civitns IJhiornm^ \vas^ 
a place of small importance till a. n. ql, when a* 
Roman colony was planted in the town by thi; em- 
peror Claudius, at the instigation of his wife Agrip- 
pina, who was btrn here, and from whom it derived 
its new name. ^ Its iiiliabitaiits received the jus 
Italicuni. It soon became a large and flourishing 
city, and was the capital of Lower Germany. At 
Cologne there are still several Roman romaims, an 
ancient gate, with the inscription C.C.A.A. i. e. 
Colonia Claudia Auyustta Ayrippinensis^ the founda- 
timis of the Roman walls, &c. 

Colonia Equestris. [Noviodunum ] 

ColonUB (KoAccvfis ; KoAwi/eus -vtrr]9, -vidrrjs)^ 
a deniua*of Attica, belonging to the tribe Aegeis, 
afterwards to the tribe Antiocliis, 10 stadia, or a 
little more than a mile N.W. of Athens ; near the 
Academy, lying on and round a Iiill ; cidebrated 
for a temple of Poseidon (hence called KoAccubs 
"IiTTrejos), a grove of the Eiimeiiides, and the tomb 
of Oedipus. Sophocles, who was a native of this 
demus, has described the scenery and religious as- 
sociations of the spot, in his Oedipus Coloiiens. — 
There was a hill at Athens called Colonus Agoraens 
(KoAojviii' d dyopalos). 

C515ph5ii {KoKueptSv : /illt\ Rii.), one of the 1*3 
Ionian cities of Asia Minor, was said to have been 
founded by Mopsns, agnindson of Tiresias. It stood 
about 2 miles from the coast, on the river Ilalesus, 
which was famous for the coldness of its water, 
between Lebedus and Eidiesns, 1*20 stadia (12 
geog. miles) from the former and 70 stadia (7 g-m.) 
from the latter : its harbour was called Notiiim. 
It was one of the most powerful members of the 
Ionian confederacy, possessing a considerable fleet 
and excellent cavalry ; but it suffered greatly in 
war, being taken at different times by the Lydians, 
the Persians, Lysimachiis. and the Cilician pirates/ 
It was made a free city by the Romans after their 
Avar with Antiochus the Great. Besides claiming 
to be the birth-place of Homer, Colophon was the 
native city of Mimnenmi.s, llermesiamix, and Ni- 
cander. It Avas also celebrated for the oracle of 
Apollo Clarius in its neighbourhood. [Claru.s.] 
Colossae (KoAotrea/, aft. KoAdcraat : KoXoctitj}- 
vo'y, Stral)., KoAoo-o-aeuj, N. T. ; K/ioua.s\ Kii.), a 
city of Great Phrygia on the rivm* liVcns, once of 
great importance, but so reduced by the rise of the 
neighbouring cities of Laodicea and llierapolis, 
that the later geographers do not even mention it, 
Jiiui it might have been forgotten hut for its place 
in the early history of the Christian Church. In 
the middle ages it Avas called and hence 

the modem name of the village on its site. 

Colotes (KoAcorrjs). 1. Of Lampsacu.s, a hearer 
of Epicurus, against Avhom Plutarch Avrotc 2 of his 
works. ■—•2. A sculptor of Paros, flourished B, c. 
444, and assisted Phidias in executing the colossud 
of Zeus at Olympia, 
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Cdlumella, L. Junius Moder&tui, a native of 
Gades in Spain, and a contemporary of Seneca. We 
have no particulars of his life ; it appears, from his 
own account, that at some period of his life, he 
visited Syria and Cilicia ; hut Rome appears to have 
been his ordinary residence. He wrote a work 
upon agriculture {De Re Rustka)^ in 1*2 books, 
which is still extant. It treats not only of agri- 
culture proper, but of the cultivation of the vine 
and the olive, of gardening, of rearing cattle, of 
bees, &c. The lOtli book, which treats of garden- 
ing, is composed in dactylic hexameters, and forms 
sort of supplement to the Georgies. There is 
also extanyi work De Arljorifms^ in one book. The 
style of Columella is easy and ornate. The best 
edition of bis works is by Schneider, in the Senp- 
tores Rei Rusticae^ 4 vols. 8vo., Lips. 1 7114. 
Coluiuuae Herculis. [Abyl^; Calpe.] 
Coluthus (KoAoudos), a Greek epic poet of Ly- 
copolis in Egypt, lived at the beginning of the (ith 
century^ of our enu He is the author of an extinct 
poem on “ The Rape of Helen” {*E\4vr}s apirayri)^ 
consisting of 3fl2 hexameter lines. Edited by 
Rekker, Berl. 1816, and Schaefer, Lips. 1825. 
ColyttUS. [COLLYTUS.J 
Comana (Kopava). 1. C. Pontica (GtiminiL\ 
Ru.), a nourishing city of Pontus, upon the river 
Iris, celebrated for its temple of Artemis Taurica, 
the foundation of which tradition ascribed to 
Orestes. The high-prii^sts of this temple took 
rank next after the king, and their domain was 
increased by Poinpey after the Mithridatic war.— 
2. Cappadociae, or C. Chryse {Bostati)^ lay in a 
narrow valley of the Anti-Taurus, in Cataonia, 
and was also celebrated for a temple of Artemis 
Tauricn, the foundation of which was likewise 
ascribed by tradition to Orestes. 

CombrSa (Kw/*5p«<a), a town in the Macedonian 
district of Crossaea. 

Cominium, a town in Samniura, destroyed by 
the Romans in the Samnite wars. 

Comm^gene (Koju.ua-yrji/^), the N. E.-most dis- 
trict of Syria, w'as bounded on the E. and S. E. by 
the Euphrates, on the N. and N.W. by the Tau- 
rus, and on the S. by Cy'rrhestice. It formed a 
part of the Greek kingdom of Syria, after the fall 
of which it maintained its independence under a 
race of kings who appear to have been a branch of 
the family of the Seleucidae, and was not united 
to the Roman empire till the reign of Vespasian. 
Under Constantine, if not earlier, it was made a 
part of Cyrrhestice. The district was remarkable 
for its fertilityr. . 

CominIu3, king of the Atrebntes, was advanced 
to that dignity by Caesar, wdio had great confidence 
in him. He was sent by Caesar to Brimiii to ac- 
company the ambassadors of the BritisH slates on 
their return to their native country, but he was 
cast into chains by the Britons, and was not re- 
leased till the Britons had been defeated by Caesar, 
and found it expedient to sue for peace. In b. c. 
.52 he joined the other Gauls in their great revolt 
against the Romans, anti continued in arms even 
after the capture of Alesia. 

,Comin$du8, L. Ceionlus, was adopted by Ha- 
drian, A. D. 136, when he took the name of L. 
Ablius Verbs Caesar. His health was weak ; 
he died on the Ist of January, 130, and was in- 
terred in the mausoleum of Hadrian. His son L. 
Aurelius Venis was the colleague of Antoninus 
Phis in the empire, [ Verbs. J 


CONISALUS. 

CommSdus, L. Aurelius, Roman emperor, a. d. 
180 — 192, son of M. Aurelius and the younger 
Faustina, was born at Lanuviuin, 161, and was 
thus scarcely 20, when he succeeded to the em- 
pire. He was an unworthy son of a noble father. 
Notwithstanding the great care which his father 
had bestowed upon his education, he turned out 
one of the most sanguinary and licentious tyrants 
that ever disgraced a throne. It was after the 
suppression of the plot against his life, which liad 
l>een organised by his sister Lucilla, 183, that 
he first gave uncontrolled sway to his ferocious 
temper. He resigned the government to various 
favourites who followed each other in rapid succes- 
sion (Porennis, Cleander, Laetus, and Eclectus), 
and abandoned himself without interruption to the 
most shameless debauchery. But he was at the 
same time the slave of the most childish vanity, 
and sought to gain popular applause by*^ fighting as 
a gladiator, and slew many thousands of wild 
beasts in the amphitheatre with bow and spear. 
In consequence of these exploits he assumed the 
name of Hercules, and demanded that he should 
be worshipped as that god, 191. In the following 
year his concubine Marcia found on his tablets, 
while he was asleep, that she was doomed to perish 
along with Laetus and Eclectus and other leading 
men in the state. She forthwith administered 
poison to him, but as its operation was slow. Nar- 
cissus, a celebrated athlete, was introduced, and 
by him Commodiis was strangled, Dec. 3l8t, 192. 
Comnena. [Anna Comnena.] 

Compltltum, a town of the Carpetani in His- 
pania Tarraconensis, between Segovia and Bilbilis. 

Compsa (Compsilnus ; Const*), a town of the 
Ilirpini in Samnium, near the sources of the Autidns. 

Coxnum (Comensis ; Como), a town in Gallia 
Cisalpina, at the S. extremity of the W. branch of 
the Lsicus Larins {L. di Como). It was originally 
a town of the Insnbrian Gauls, and was colonized 
by Pompeius Strabo, by Cornelius Scipio, and by 
Julius Caesar. Caesar settled there 6000 colonists, 
among whom were 500 distinguished Greek fa- 
milies; and this new population so greatly exceeded 
the number of the old inliabitants, that the town 
was called Novum Co/n«?n, a name, however, 
which it did not remin. Comum was celcbiated 
for its iron-manufactories ; it was the birthplace of 
the younger Pliny. 

Cbmus, the god of festive mirth and joy, is re- 
presenU'd as a winged youth. 

Concordia, a Roman goddess, the personification 
of concord, had several temples at Koine. 'I'he 
earliest was built by Camillus in commemoration 
of the reconciliation between the patricians and 
plebeians, after the enactment of the Licinian roga- 
tions, B. c. 367. In thi^ temple the senate fre- 
quently met. Concordia is represented on coins as 
a matron, holding in her left hand a cornucopia, 
and in her right either an olive branch or a paUra. 

Cond&te, the name of many Celtic town.s, said 
to be equivalent in meaning to Confluentes, i. e. the 
union of two rivers. 

Condrdsi, a German people in Gallia Belgica, 
the dependents of the Treviri, dwelt between the 
Eburones and the Treviri in the district of Condros 
on the Maas and Ourthe. 

Confluentes {CoUcnz\ a town in Germany at 
the confiuence of the Moselle and the Rhine. 

Conisalus (Kov/o-aAor), a deity worshipped at 
Athens along with Priapus. 



CONON. 

Conon {K6vt))v), 1. A distinguished Athenian ] 
general, held several important commands in the 
latter part of the Peloponnesian war. After -the 
defeat of the Athenians by Lysander at Aegos 
Potami (b. c. 405), Conon, who was one of the 
generals, escaped with 8 ships, and took refuge 
with Evagoras in Cyprus, where he remained for 
some years. He was subsequently appointed to 
the command of the Persian fleet jilong with Phar- 
nabazus, tand in this capacity was able to render 
the most effectual service to his native country. In 
304 he gained a decisive victory over Pisander, 
the Spartan admiral, off Cnidus. After clearing 
the Aeg(!an of the Spartans, he returned to Athens 
in 393, and coinrneneed restoring the long walls 
and the fortifications of Piraeus. Wherv the Spar- 
tans opened their negotiations with Tiribazus, the 
Persian satrap, Conon, was sent by the Athenians 
to counteract the intrigues of Antalcidas, but was 
thrown into prison by Tiribazus. According to 
some {recounts, he was Sent into the interior of 
Asia, and there pgt to death. But according to 
the most probable account, he escaped to Cyprus, 
where hedied. — 2. Son of Timotheus, grandson 
of the preceding, lived about 318. — 3. Of Samos, 
a distinguished mathematician and astronomer, 
lived in the time of the Ptolemies Philadelphua 
and Euergetes (j3.c. ‘283 — 2‘2*2), and was the friend 
of Archimedes, who praises him in the highest 
terms. None of his W(jrks are preserved — 4. A 
grammarian of* the age of Augustus, author of a 
work entitled Afny'{]<T€is^ a collection of 50 n.arra- 
tives relating to the mythical and heroic period. 
An (‘pi tome of the work is preserved by Photin.s. 

Gdndpa (Kwi/wira ; K<i)v<i)ir(vs — TrfrTjs — irotos), 
a village in Aetolia on the Achelous, enlarged by 
Arsiiioc, wife of Ptolemy IL, and called after her 
name. 

Consentes Dii, the 1‘2 Etruscan gods who formed 
the council of .Jupiter. They consisted of 6 male 
and G female divinities : we do not know the names 
of all of them, hut it is certain that Juno, Minerva, 
Siiininaiius, Vulcan, Saturn, and Mars were among 
them. 

Consentia (Consentlmis : C>)Sf‘nza\ chief town 
of the Bruttii on the river Crathis: here Alaric died. 

P. Consentius, a Roman grammarian, probably 
flourished in the 5th eentury of the Christian era, 
and is the author of 2 extant grammatical works, 
one published in the Collection of grammarians by 
Putschius, Hanov. 1605 {DeDualms Patiibus Ora- 
Nomine et Verfio\ and the other by Buttman, 
Bcrol. 1817. 

C. Considlus Longus, propraetor in Africa, left 
his province shortly before the breaking out of the 
civil war b. c. 49, entrusting the government to Q. 
Lignrius. He returned to Africa soon afterwards, 
and held Adrumetum for the Pompeian party. 
After the defeat of the Pompeians at Thapsus, he 
attempted to fly into Mauretania, but was mur- 
dered by the Oaetulians. 

Constant, youngest of the 3 sons of Constantine 
the Gre.at and Fausta, received after his fiither’s 
death (a. d. 337) Illyricum, Italy, and Africa as 
his share of the empire. After successfully resist- 
ing his brother Constantine, who was slain in in- 
vading his territory (340), Constans became miister 
of the whole West. His weak and profligaftt cha- 
racter rendered him an object of contempt, and he 
was slain in 350 by the soldiers of the usurper 
Magnentius. 
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Constantla. 1. Daughter of Constantius Chlo- 
nis and half-sister of Constantine the Great, mar- 
ried to Licinius, tlie colleague of Constantine in the 
empire. — 2. Daughter of Constantins II. and 
grand-daughter of Constantine the Great, married 
the emperor Gratian. 

Constantia, the njime of several cities, all of 
which are either of little consequence, or better 
known by other names. 1. In Cyprus, named 
after Constantius [Salamis]. 2. In Phoeniein, 
after the same [Antauadus]. 3. In Palestine, 
the port of Gaza, mimed after the sister of Con- 
stantine the Great, and also called Magiuna. 4. 
In Mesopotamia. [Antoninopolis. ) 

Constantlna, daughter of Constantine tie Great 
and Fausta, married to Hannibal ianus, and alter 
the death of fhe latter to Gallus Caesar. 

Constanlaua, the city. [Cirt.\.] 

CoiXStantUl5p51is {KuvarravTiuov Tr6\is : Om- 
stantinople)^ built on the site of the ancient Byzan- 
tium by Constantine the Great, who c{illed it after 
his own name and made it the capital of the 
Roman empire. It was soleimily consecrated 
A. D. ,330. It was built in imitation of Rome. 
Thus it covered 7 hills was divided into 1 4 regiones, 
and was adorned with various buildings in imita- 
tion oT the capital of the Western world. Its 
extreme length was about 3 Roman miles ; and its 
walls included eventually a circumference of 1 3 or 
14 Roman miles. It continued the capital of tie 
Roman empire in the E. till its capture by the 
. Turks in 1453. An account of its topography and 
! history does not fall within the scope of the present 
work. 

Constantinus. 1. 1. Surnamed “ the Great," Ro- 
iman emperor, a. Ii. 306 — 337, eldest son of the em- 
peror Constantius Chlorus and Helena, was born a. d. 
*27*2, at Naissus (A^issa\ a town in upper Moesia. 
He was early trained to arms, and served with 
great distinction under Galerius in the Persian 
war. Galerius became jealous of him and detained 
him for some time in the E.; but Cojistantlne at 
last contrived to join his father in Gaul just in 
time to accompany him to Britain on his expedition 
against the Piets, 306. His father died at York 
in the same year, and Constantine laid claim to a 
share of the empire. Galerius, who dreaded a 
struggle with the brave legions of the West, ac- 
knowledged Constantine as master of the countries 
beyond the Alps, but with the title of Caesar only 
The commencement of ConsUintiiie’s reign, however, 
is placed in this year, though he did not receive 
the title of Augustus till 308. Constantine took 
up his residence at Treviri (TVem), where the 
remains of his palace are still extant. He governed 
with justice and firmness, beloved by his subjects, 
and feared by the neighbouring barbarians. It 
was not long however before he became involved 
in war with his rivals in the empire. In the same 
year that he had been acknowledged Caesar (306), 
Maxeiitiiis, the son of Maxiiuian, had seized the 
imperial power at Rome. Constantine entered into 
a close alliance with Maxentius by marrying his 
sister Fausta. But in 310 Maximum formed a 
plot against Constantine, and was put to death by 
his son-in-law at Massilia. Maxentius resented 
the death of his father, and began to make prepa- 
rations to attack Constsintine in Gaul. Constantine 
anticipated his movements, and invaded Italy at 
the head of a large anny. The stniggle was brought 
to a close by the defeat of Maxentius at the village 
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of Saxa Rubra near Rome, October 27th, 312. 
jMaxentius tried to escape over the Milvian bridge 
into Rome, but perished in the river. It was in 
this campaign that Constantine is said to have 
been converted to Christianity. On his march from 
the N. to Rome, either at An tun in Gaul, or near 
Andemach on the Rhine, or at Verona, he is said to 
have seen in the sky a luminous cross with the 
inscription TovT(f> i/Ua, By this. Conquer; 
and on the night before the last and decisive battle 
with Maxentiiis, a vision is said to have appeared 
to Consbiptine in his sleep, bidding him inscribe 
tlie shields of his soldiers with the sacred mom)gram 
of the name of Christ. The tale of the cross seems 
to have grown out of that of the vision, and even 
tlie latter is not entitled to credit. It was Con- 
stantine’s interest to gain the affections of his 
numerous Christian subjects in his struggle with 
his rivals ; and it was probably only self-interest 
which led him at iirst to adopt Christianity. But 
whether sincere or not in his conversion, his con- 
duct did little credit to the religion which he 
professed. 'J’he miracle of his conversion Avas com- 
memorated by the imperial standard of the 
at the summit of which Avas the monogram of the 
name of Christ. Constantine, by his victory over 
^laxentius, became the sole master of the W. 
jMeantime important events took place in the K. 
(.hi the death of Oalerius in 311, T.icinius and 
JMaximinus had divided the East bet\\<M‘n them; 
but in 313 a Avar broke out betAveen them, Maxi- 
min Avas defeated, and died at Tarsus. Thus there 
Avere only tAvo emperors left, Licinius in the E. and 
Constantine in the W.; and bet\A''een them also war 
broke out in 314, although Licinius had mamed 
in the preceding year Corustantia, the sister of | 
Constantine. Licinius Avas defeated at Cibalis in 
Jh'innonia and aftecAA'ards at Adrianople. Peace 
AA’as then concluded on condition that Licinius 
should resign to Constantine Illyricum, Macedonia, 
and Achaia, 314. This peace continued undis- 
turbed for 9 years, during Avhich time Constantine 
A\ as frequently engaged in Avar Avith the barbarians 
«)n the Danube and the Rhine, In these wars his 
sf»n Crispus greatly distinguished liimself. In 323 
the Avar between Constantine and Licinius Avas 
renoAved. Licinius was again defeated in 2 great 
battles, first near Adrianople, and again at Chal- 
cedon. He surrendered himself to Constantine 
on condition of having liis life spared, but he 
Avas shortly afterwards put to death at Thes- 
salonica by order of Constantine. Constantine 
Avas now sole master of the empire. He resolved 
to remove the seat of empire to Byzantium, 
which he called after his OAvn name Constan- 
tinople, or the city of Constantine. The new 
city was solemnly dedicated in 330. Coifstantine 
reigned in peace for the remainder of his life. In 
325 he supported the orthodox bishops at the great 
Christian council of Nicaea (Nice), which con- 
demned the Arian doctrine by adopting the word 
bfxooxKTiov. In 324 he put to death his eldest son 
Crispus on a charge of treason, the tnitli of which 
liowever seems very doubtful. He died in May, 
337, and Avas baptized shortly before his death by 
Eusebius. Ilis three sons Constantine, Constantius 
and Constans succeeded him in the empire.— 2, II. 
Roman emperor, 337 — 340, eldest of the 3 sons of 
Constantine the Great, by Fausta, received Gaul, 
Britain, Spain, and part of Africa at his father's 
death. Dissatisfied Vith his share of the empire, 
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he made war upon his younger brother Constans, 
who governed Italy, but vv^as defeated and'' slain 
near Aquileia. — 8. An usurper, who assumed the 
purple in Britain in the reign of Arcadiiis and 
Hoiiorius, 407. He also obtained possession of 
Gaul and Spain, and took up his residence in the 
former country. He reigned 4 years, hut was 
defeated in 411 by Constantius, the general of Ho- 
norius, was taken prisom'r and carried to Ravenna, 
Avhere he was put to death. — 4. Constantine is 
likewise the name of many of the later emperors 
of 'Constantinople. Of these Constantine VII. 
Porphyrogenitiis, who reigned 91 1 — 959, was cele- 
brated for his literary works, many of which have 
come down to us. 

Constantius. 1. I. Surnamed Chlorus, *Uhc 
pjile,” Roman emperor, a. d. ^05-306, was the son 
of Eutropius, a noble Dardanian, and of Claudia, 
daughter of Crispus, brother of Cl.andius 11. He 
Avas one of the two Caesars appointed by Maxi- 
mian and Diocletian in 292, and received the go- 
vernment of Britain, Gaul, and, Spain with Treviri 
(TVems) as his residence. At the same time he 
married Theodora, the daughter of the wife of 
Maximian, divorcing for that purpose his wife 
Helena. As Caesar he rendered the empire im- 
portant services. His first efifort w^as to reunite 
Britain to the empire, which after the murder of 
Carausius was governed by Allectus. After a 
struggle of 3 years (293 — 290) with Allectus, 
Constantius established his authority in Britain. 
He was equally successful against the Alemanni, 
whom he defeated with gr<‘nt loss. Upon the ab- 
dication of Diocletian and Maximitin, in 305, Con- 
stantius and Galerias became the Aiigusti. Con- 
stantius died 15 months afterwards (July, 306) at 
Eboraciim (York') in Britain, on an expedition 
ayainst the Piets, in whicli he was arcompanied by 
his .son Constantine, afterwards the Great, who suc- 
ceeded him in liig share of the goA'ernment. — 2. 
II. Roman emperor, 337 — 301, third son of Con- 
stantine the Great by his second wife Fausta. On 
the death of his father in 337. he recciA’ed the 
E. as his share of the empire. Upon his accession 
he became involved in a serious wair with the Per- 
sians, which was carried on with a few interrup- 
tions during the greater part of his reign. This 
war prevented him from taking any ])art in the 
struggle between his brothers Constantine and 
Constans, which ended in the defeat and death of 
the fonnor, and the accession of the latter to the 
sole empire of the W., 340. After the death of 
Constans in 350, Constantius marched into the W. 
in order to oppose Magnentius and V(?tranio, both 
of whom had assumed the purple. Vetrauio sub- 
mitted to Constantius, and Magnentius was finally 
crushed in 353. Thus the wliole empire again bec-ame 
subject to one ruler. In 354 Constantius put to death 
his cousin Callus, whom he had left in command 
of the E., while he marched against the usurpers 
in the W. In 355 Constantius made Julian, the 
brother of Callus, Caesar, and sent him into Gaul 
to oppose the barbarians. In 300 Julian was pro- 
claimed Augustus by the soldiers at Paris. Con- 
stantius prejiared for war and set out for Europe, 
but died on his march in Cilicia, 301. Ho AA\as suc- 
ceeded by Julian.— 3. III. Emperor of the West 
(a. «. 42] ), a distinguished general of Jlonorivs. 
He defeated the usurper Constantine in 411, and 
also fought successfully against the barbarians. He 
was rewarded for these services with the hand of 
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Placidia, the sister of Honorius. In 421 he was 
dechixed Augustus hy Honorius, but died in the 
7th month of his reign. 

Consus, an ancient Roman divinity, who was 
identified by some in later times with Neptune. 
Hence Livy (i*. 9) calls hint Neptiinus Equestris. 
He was regarded by some.as the god of secret de- 
liberations, but he was most probably a god of the 
lower world. Respecting bis festival of the Con- 
snafia^ see Diet, of Ant. s. v. 

Contrebla, om; of the chief towns of the Celti- 
beri in Hispania Tarracoiiensis, S. E. of Saragossa. 

Convenae, a people in Aquitania near the Py- 
renees and on both sides of the Harumna, a mixed 
race which had served under Sertorius, and were 
settled in Aquitania by Pompey. They possessed 
the Jus Latii. Their chief town was Lngdimum 
(<S7. Hertrand de Contminffrs\ situated on a solitary 
rock : in -its neighbourhood were celebrated warm 
baths. Aquae Convenarum (/ittf/netvs). 

CopaefKwrrai : KtoTrateus ; nr. Jopofj/ia), an an- 
cient town in lloeotia on the N. side of the lake 
Copais, which derived its name from this place. It 
Avas originally situated on an island in the lake, 
which island was subsequently connected with the 
mainland by a mole. 

Cop3,is (K^M7ra^y \iiLiV7i\ a lake in Boeotia, and 
the largest lake in (.Jreece, formed chiefly by the 
river Cephisus, the waters of which .'ire emptied 
into the Euboean sea by several subterraneous 
canals, calle<l KaUthdhni by the modern Greeks. 
'J’he lake was originally called GepMsis, under 
wliich name it occurs in Homer, and subsequently 
ditferent parts of it were culled after the towns 
situated on it, Haliartus, Orchomenus, Onchestus, 
Copne, Ac.; but the name Copals eventually became 
the most common, because near Copae the waters 
of the lake are the deepest and are never dried up. 
In the sunnner the greater part of the lake is dry, 
and becomes a greem meadow, in which catth^ an* 
pastured. The eels of this lake were much prizi'd 
in antiquity, and they retain their celebrity in 
modern times. 

CopheiLor, Cophes (Kwc^-qi', Arrian., Kucftris 
Strab. f '«/»«/), the only grand tributary river winch 
flows into the Indus from the W. It was the 
bdundary between India and Ariana. 

C. Copdnius, pra(‘tor n. c. 49, fought on the side 
of Pompey; he was proscribed by the triumvirs in 
4J, but his wife obtained hi.s pardon from Antony 
by the sacrifice of her hononr. 

Coprates (Koirparijs : A(nal'), a river of Su- 
siana, flowing from tlic N. into the Pasitigris on 
its W. side. ^ 

Copreus (KoTrpeus), son of Prlops, who after 
murdering Iphitus, flod from Elis to Mycenae, 
where he was purified by Eiirysthcus. 

Coptos (KoTTTffy : A'o/?, Rn.), a city of the The- 
bais or Upper Egypt, lay a little to the E. of the 
Nile, some distance below Thebes. Under the 
Ptolemies, it was the central point of the commerce 
with Arabia and India, by ivay of Berenice and 
Myos-Hormos. It was destroyed by Diocletian, 
but again became a con«iiderable place. The neigh- 
hourhood was celebrated for its emeralds and other 
precious stones, and produced also a light wine. 

Cora (Coranus: Con), an ancient town in Latiiim 
* in the Volscian mountains, S.E. of Velitrae, said 
to have been founded by the Argive Corax. At 
Cort there are remains of Cyclopian walls and of 
an ancient temple. 
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Coraceslum (KopoKTjcrtoi/ : AhxycC)^ a very strong 
city of Cilicia Aspera, on the borders of Painphylia, 
standing upon a steep rock, and possessing a good 
harbour. It was the only place in Cilicia which 
opposed a successful resistance to Alexander, .and, 
after its strength had bicn tried more than once in 
the wars of *1110 Seleucidae, it became at last the 
head-qmirters of the Cilician pirates, and was taken 
by Pompey. 

Corasslae (Kopa<r<Tiai\ a group of small islands 
in the Icarian sc.a, S.W. of Icaria. They must not 
be confounded, as they often are, with the ishands 
Corseae or Corslae (ktipo-tai or Kdptrtai), off tlie 
Ionian coast and opposite the promontory Ampelos 
in Samos. 

Corax (K6pa^)^ a Sicilian rhetorician, who ac- 
quired so mnih influence over the citizens by his 
oratorical powers, that he bec.arne the leading* m.an 
in Syraeiise, after the expulsion of I'hrasybulns, 
B. c. 46*7. He wrote the earliest work on the art 
of rhetoric, and* his treatise (entitled was 

celebrated in antiquity. 

Corbillo, Cn. Lomitius, a distinguished general 
under Claudius and Nero. In a. d. 47 he carried 
on war in Germany with success, but his fame 
•ests chiefly upon his glorious campaigns against 
the Partliians in the reign of Nero. Though be- 
loved by the army he continued faithful to Nero, 
but his only reward was death. N('ro, who h.od 
become je.alous of his fame and influence, invited 
him to Corinth. As soon as he landed at Cen- 
chreae,he was informed that orders had been issued 
for his death, whereupon he; plunged his sword into 
his hre.a.<t, excl.oiming, “ Well de.^erved ! ” 

Corc;^a (KfpKvpa, later Kopnvpa : KtpKvpaTos ; 
Corfa from the Byzantine Kof>u</>£^\ an island in 
the Ionian sea, off the coast of Epirus, about .‘18 
miles in length, but of very unequal breadth. It 
is genendly mountainous, but possesses many 
fertile vallies. Its two chief towns were Corcyra, 
the modern town of Corfu, in the middle of the E. 
coast, and Cassin]ie, N. of the former. The ancients 
univ<'r.sally regarded this island as the Homeric 
Scheria where the enterprising and sea- 

loving Phaeacians dwelt, governed by their king 
Alcinous. The island is said to have also boriu* 
the name of Drepane (Apendurt) or the “ Sickle 
in ancienf times. About n. c. .70(1 it was colonised 
by the Corinthians under Chersicrates, one of the 
Bacchiadae, who drove out the Liburnians, who 
ivere then inhabiting the island. It soon became 
rich and powerful hy its extensive commerce; it 
hiunded many colonies on the opposite coast, Itpi- 
dammis, Apollonia, Leucas, Anactorium; and it 
exercised such influence in the Ionian .and Adriatic 
seas as to become a formidable rival to Corinth. 
Thus the two states early became involved in w.'ir, 
and about K. c. 664 a battle w.as fought between 
their fleets, which is memorable .as the most ancient 
sea-fight on record. At a later period Corevra by 
invoking the aid of Athens against the Corinthi.ans 
bee.ame one of the proximate caiis(‘s of the Polo- • 
ponnesian war, 431. Shortly afterwaixls her power 
declined in consequence of civil dissensions, in 
which both the aristocratical and popnl.ar parties 
w’ere guilty of the most horrible .atrocities against 
each other. At last it became subject to the 
Hoiimns with tl^^' rest of Greece. — Corfu is at 
present one of the 7 Ionian islands under the pro- 
tection of Great Britain and the seat of government. 
Corc^a Nigra (Curzola^ in Slavonic Karhir\ 
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an island off the coast of Illyricum, surnained the 
“ Black,” on account of its numerous forests, to 
distinguish it from the, more celebrated Corcyra. 
It contained a Greek to^vn of the same name 
founded by Cnidos. 

Corduba {Cordora\ one of the largest cities in 
Spain, and the capiUil of Raetica, on the right btink 
of the Baetis ; made a Homan colony u. c. 1 .'>*2, 
and received the surname Patricia, because some 
Roman patricians settled there; token by Caesar in 
45 because it sided with the Pompeians; birthplace 
of the two Senecas and of Lucan. In the middle 
ages it was the capital of the kingdom of the 
Moors, but is now a decaying place with 55,000 
inhabitants. 

Corduene. [Gordyenb.] 

Cordus, Cremiitius, a Roman htttorian under 
Augustus and Tiberius, was accused in a.d. 25 
of having praised Brutus and denominated Cassius 
“ the last of the Romans.” As the emperor had 
determined upon his death, he pui an end to his 
own life by storvation. llis works were condemned 
to be burnt, but some copies were preserved by his 
daughter Marcia and by his friends. 

C5re (KSf)7f), the Maiden, a name by which 
Persephone is often calh'd. [Persephone.] 

Coressus (KSpecra-os). 1. A lofty mountoin in 
Ionia, 40 stadia (4 geog. miles) from Ephesus, 
with a place of the same name at its foot. — 2. A 
town in the island of Ceos. 

Coressus. [Ceos.] 

Corftnlum (Corfiniensis), chief town of the Pe- 
ligni in Samnium, not far from the Aternus, strongly 
fortified, and memorable as the place w'hich the 
Italians in the Social war destined to be the new 
capital of Italy in place of Rome, on w hich account 
it w.'is called Italica, 

CMnna (Kdpa^i/a), a Greek poetess, of Tanagra 
in Boeotia, sometimes called the Theban on account 
of her long residence in Tliebes. She flourished 
aliont JJ, c. 490, and was a contemporary of Pindar, 
whom slie is said to have instnicted, and over w'hom 
she gained a victory at the public games at Thebes, 
Her poems were written in the Aeolic dialect. 
They w’ojo collected in 5 books, and wore chiefly 
lyrical. Only a few fragments have been pre- 
served. 

Corinthiacus Isthmus (’lo-0^hs Kopheov), often 
called simply the Isthmus, lay between the Co- 
rinthian and Saronic gulfs, and connected the Pelo- 
ponnesus with the mainland or Hellas proper. In 
its narrowest part it was 40 stadia or 5 Roman, 
miles across: here was the temple of Poseidon and 
the Isthmian games were celebrated: and here also 
was tile DioU'os (AIoXkos), or road by which ships 
were dragged across from the bay of Schoenus 
to the harbour of Lechaeum. Four unsuccessful 
attempts were made to dig a canal across the Isth- 
mus, namely, by D'*metriiis Poliorcetes, Julius 
Caesar, Caligula, and Nero. 

Corinthl&cus Sinus {KopipdiaKhs or KopivBios 
* kJAitos; G. of LefxtntoX the gulf between the N. 
of Greece and Peloponnesus, begins, according to 
some, at the mouth of the Achelous in Aetolia and 
the promontory Araxus in Aciiaia, according to 
others, at the straits between Rhium and Antir- 
rhium. In early times it was called the Crissaean 
Gulf (Kpiaaaios k6\vos)^ and i^ eastern part the 
Alcyonian Sea (r| *AAkvov\s ddKaaira). 

CSnnthus (Kdpti'Oos: Kopivdios)^ called in Ho- 
mer Ephyra a city on the above-men- 
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tinned Isthmus. Its territory, called Gorinthia 
{Kopivdia), embraced the greatez; part of the Isth- 
mus with the adjacent part of the Peloponnesus : 
it was bounded N. by Megaris and the Corinthian 
gulf, S. by Argolis, W. by Sicyonia and Phliasia, 
and E. by the Saronic guff. In the N. and S. the 
country is mountainous,i hut in the centre it is a 
plain with a solitary and steep mountain rising 
from it, the Acrocorinthus {*AKpoK6piv6o5\ 1 900 
feet in height, which served as the citadel of Co- 
rinth. The city itself was built on the N. side of 
this mountain ; and the walls, which included the 
Acrocorinthus, were flfl stadia in circumference. 
It had 2 Imrbours, Cenchreae on the E. or Sa- 
ronic gulf, and Lechaeum on the W. or Crissaean 
gulf. Its favourable position between two seas, the 
difficulty of carrying goods round Peloponnesus, 
and the facility with which they could be trans- 
ported across the Isthmus, raised Corinth in very 
early times to great commercial prosperity, and 
made it the emporium of the trade between Europe 
and Asia. Its navy was numerous and powerful. 
At Corinth the first triremes were built, and the 
first sea-fisfht on record was between the Corinthi- 
ans and their colonists the Corey raeans. Its great- 
ness at an early period is attested by niimeroua 
colonies, Amhracia, Corcyra, Apollon ia, Potidaoa, 
A'c. It was adorned with magnificent buildings, 
and in no other city of Greece, except Athens, were 
tlie fine arts prosecuted with so much vigour and 
success. Its commerce brought great wealth to its 
inhabitants; but with their wealth, they became 
luxurious and licentious. Tims the vvorsliip of 
Aphrodite (Venus) prevailed in this city, and in 
her temples a vast number of courtezans was main- 
tained. — Corinth was originally inhabited by the 
Aeolic race. IIe^(^ ruled the Aeolic Sisyphus and 
his descendants. On the concpiest of Peloponnesus 
by the Dorians, the royal power passed into the 
liands of the Ilcraclid AlCtes. The conquering 
Dorians became the ruling class, and the A«*oliaJi 
inhabitants subject to tliem. After Aletes and his 
descendants had reigned for 5 generations, royalty 
was abolished ; and in its stead was estoblished an 
oligarchical form of government, confined to the 
powerful family of the Bncchiadae. This family 
was expelled u. c. 655 by Cypseluh, who became 
tyrant and reigned oO years. Ho was succeeded. 
625, by his son Periandkk, who reigned 40 years. 
On the death of the latter, 585, his nephew Psani- 
metichus reigned for 3 years, and on his fall in 
581, the government again hectime rfn aristocracy. 
In the Peloponnesian war Corinth was one of the 
bitterest enemies of Athens. In 346 Tiinophanes 
attempted to make himseft master of the city, but 
he was slain by his brother Tknoleon. It main- 
tained its independence till the time of the Mace- 
donian supremacy, when its citadel was garrisoned 
by Macedonian troops. This garrieou was ex- 
pelled by Aratiis in 243, whereupon Corinth joined 
the Achaean league, to which it continued to be- 
long, till it was taken and destroyed in 146 by L. 
Miimmius, the Roman consul, who treated it in 
the most barbarous manner. Its inhabitants were 
sold as slaves ; its works of art, which were not 
destroyed by the Roman soldiery, were conveyed 
to Rome ; its buildings were razed to the ground ; 
and thus was destroyed the lumen totius Graeciaei 
as Cicero calls the city. For a century it lay in 
ruins ; only the buildings on the Acropolis and a 
few temples remained standing. In 46 it was 
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rebuilt by Caesar, who peopled it with a colony of 
veterans and descendants of freedmen. It was 
now called Colonia Julia Corinthus; it became 
the capital of the Roman province of Achaia, and 
soon recovered much of its ancient prosperity, but 
at the same time it became noted for its former 
licentiousness, as we see from St. Panrs epistles to 
tlie inhabitants. — The site of Corinth is indicated 
by 7 Doric columns, which are the only remains of 
the ancient city. 

Coriolanus, the hero of one of the most beautiful 
of the early Roman legends. His Qriginal name 
was C. or On, Marcius,, and he received the sur- 
name Coriolanus from the heroism he displayed at 
the capture of the Volscian Iwn of Corioli. His 
haughty bearing towards the commons excited their 
fear and dislike, and when he Wtas a candidate for 
the consulship, they refused to elect him. After 
this, Avhen there was a famine in tlie city, and a 
(Ireek princ? sent com from Sicily, Coriolanus ad- 
vised that it should not be distributed to the com- 
mons, unless they gave up their tribunes. For this 
lie was impeached and condemned to exile, n. c. 
‘lUl. He now took refuge among the Volscians, 
and promised to assist them in war against the 
Romans. Attiiis Tullius, the king of the Vols- 
cians, appointed Coriolanus general of the Volscian 
army. Coriolanus took many towns, and advanced 
unresisted till he came to the /ossa C/uilia^ or 
Cluilian dyke close to Romo, 4h0. Here he en- 
camped, and the Romans in alarm sent to him 
embassy after embassy, consisting of the most dis- 
tinguished men of the state. Rut he would listen 
to none of them. At length the noblest matrons 
of Rome, headed by Veturia, the mother of Corio- 
lanus, and Vulumnia his wife, with his 2 little 
children, came to his tent. liis mother's reproaches, 
ami the tears of his wife and the other matrons, 
Ixmt his purpose. He led back his armj*, and 
lived in exile among the Volscians till his death ; 
though other traditions relate that ho was killed 
by the Volscians on his return to their country. 

Corioli (Coriolanus), a town in Latium, capital 
of the Volsci, from the capture of which in n. c. 

C. Marcius obtained the surname of Corio- 
Jiinus. 

Corm&sa (K6pinacra\ an inland town of Pam- 
jihylia, or of Pisidia, taken by the consul Manlius. 

Cornelia. 1. One of the noble w«)mcn at Rome, 
guilty of poisoning the leading men of the state, 
li. c. 331. — 2. Elder daughter of P. Scipio Afri- 
camis tlie eldei^^narried to P. Scipio Nasica. — 
3. Younger sister of No. *2, married to Ti. Seni- 
pronius Uracchus, censor J6.9, was by him the 
mother of the two tribunes Tiberius and Caius. 
She was virtuous and| accomplished, and united in 
her person the severe virtues of the old Roman 
matron, witli the superior knowledge aifd rofine- 
nieiit which then began to prevail in the higher 
classes at Rome. She superintended with the 
greatest care the education of her sons, whom she 
survived. She was almost idolized by the people, 
Avho erected a statue to her, with the inscription, 
Cornelia, mother op the Gracchi. — 4. 
Daugliter of L. Cinna, married to C. Caesar, after- 
wards dictator. She bore him his daughter Julia, 
and died in his quaestorship, 68.-5. Daughter of 
Metellus Scipio, married first to P. Crassus, the 
son of the triumvir, who perished in the expedi- 
tion against the Parthians, .53. Next year she 
carried Pompey the Great, by whom she was 
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tenderly loved. She accompanied Pompey to 
Egvpt after the battle of Pharsalia, and saw him 
murdered. She afterwards returned to Rome, and 
received from Caesar the ashes of her husband, 
which she preserved on his Alban estate. 

Cornelia Orestilla. [Orkstilla.] 

Cornelia Gens, the most distinguished of all 
the Roman gentes. All its great families belonged 
to the patrician order. The names of the patrician 
families are : — Arvina, Cethegus, Cinna, Cos- 
sits, Dolahklla, Lkntulits, Maluginensis, 
MaMMULA, MeRULA, iVfJFINLlS, SciPlO, SlSEV- 
NA, and Sulla. The names of the plel)eian fami- 
lies are Ralhus and Gallcs, and wo also find 
rarious cognomens, as Chrysogonus, &c. given 
to freedmen of this gens. 

Cornelius Nopos. [Nepos.] 

Comlciilum (Corniculanus), a tOAvn in Latium 
in the mountains N. of Tihur, taken and destroyi'd 
by Tarquinius Priscus, and celebrated as the resi- 
dence of the parcnH of Servius Tullius. 

Comlficlus. 1. 0.., a friend of Cicero, was tri- 
bune of the plebs, b. c. 69, and one of Cicero's 
competitors for the consulship in 64. Wlion the 
Catilinariart* conspirators were arrested, Cethegus 
was committed to his card — 2. Q., son of No. 1. 
In the cWil war (48) he Avas quaestor of Cao'.ar. 
Avho sent him into Illyrieum Avith the title of 
propraetor: he reduced this province to ohi'dience. 
In 4.5 he was appointed by Caesar governor 
of Syri.o, and in 44 governor of the province of 
Old Africa, where he Avas at the time of Caesar's 
death. He maintained this province for the 
senate, hut on the establishmeJit of the triumvirate 
VA'as defeated and slain in battle by T. SextiiH. 
Corniticins was well viTsed in literature. Many 
have attributed to liim the authorship of the 
“ Rhetorica ad Herennium," usually printed Avith 
Cicero's AA’orks ; but this is only a conjecture. TIkt 
C ornificius Avho is mentioned b^* Quintilian as the 
author of a Avork on thetoric, aa-os i)rohably a dif- 
ferent person from the one Ave are speakijig id’. 
— 3. L.. one of the generals of Octavianus in the 
war against Sex. Pompey, and consul .3.5. 

Cornus, a town on the W. of Sardinia. 
ComfituB, L. Annaeus, a distinguished Stoic 
philosopher, Avas bom af Lepiis in Libya. He 
came to Rome, probably as a slave, and was eman- 
cipated by the Aimaei. He Avas the teacher aTid 
friend of the poet Persius, Avho has dedicated his 
5th satire to him, and avIio left him his library and 
money. He Avas banished by Nero, a. p. 68, for 
havitig too freely criticised the literary attempts of 
the emperor. He Avrote a large number of Avorks, 
all of wliich are lost ; the most important of them 
Avas on Aristotle's Categories. 

Coroebus (KdpoiSos). 1. A Phrygian, son of Myg- 
don, loved Cassandra, and for tliat reason fought cii 
the side of the Trojans: ho was slajn by Neo])to- 
lenuis or Diomedes.— 2. An Elean, Avho gained the 
victory in the stadium at the Olympic games, B. c. 
776: from this time the Olympiads begin to be 
reckoned. 

edrone {KopdpTi : Kopcevevs -vai€vs)f a town in 
Messenia on the W. side of the Messenian gulf, 
founded B. c. 371 by the Messenians after their 
return to their native country, Avith the assistance 
of the Thebans: it qpssessed several public build- 
ings, and in its neighbourhood Avas a celebmted 
temple of Apollo. 

Coronea {Kopuyeia: KopwyaioSj Kopo$pcio5,-ptos). 
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1. A town in Boeotia, S.W. of the lake Copais, 
situate on a height between the rivers Phularus 
and Cumlius ; a mender of the Boeotian League ; 
in its neighbourhood was the temple of Athena 
Itorica, where the festival of the Pamboeotia was 
celebrated. Near Coronea the Boeotians gained a 
memorable victory over the Athenians under Tol- 
mides, b. c. 447 ; and here Agesilans defeated the 
allie’d Greeks, 394. — 2. A town in Phthiotis in 
Thessaly. 

Cordnis (Kopupis). 1. The mother of Aescu- 
lapius.— 2. Daughter of Phoroiieus, king *of 
Phocis, metamorphosed by Athena into a crow, 
when pursued by Poseidon. 

CorsSae. [Corassiae.] 

Corsla {Kopa-fla, also Kopaiai), a town in 
Boeotia on the borders of Phocis. ^ 

Corsica, called Cymus by the Greeks (Kvppos : 
Kvppios^ Kupi'aior, Corsus : Corsica), an island N. 
of Sardinia, spoken of by the aneierjts as one of 
the 7 large islands in the Al||fditeiTaiiean. The 
ancients, however, exaggerate for the most part the 
size of the island ; its greatest lemrth is 116 miles, 
and its greatest breadth about ol. It is moun- 
tainous and was not much cultivated ift antiquit}'. 
A range of mountains running from S. to N. sepa- 
rates it into 2 parts, of which the E. ^lalf was 
more cultivated, while tlio W. half was covered 
almost entirely with wood. Ifoney and wax W'ere 
the principal productions of island ; but the 
honey had a bitter taste from the yew-trees with 
which the island {iboiiiided. (Curmas Uuos, Virg. 
Eel. ix. 30.) The inhabitants were a rude moun- 
tain nice, addicted to robhery, and paying little 
attention to agriculture. Even fn the time of the 
Roman empire tluiir character had not much im- 
proved, as we see from the description of Seneca, 
who was banished to this island. The most an- 
cient inhabitants appear to have been Iberians; 
but in early times Ligurians, TyiTheniaiis, Car- 
thaginians, and even Greeks [Alekia], settled 
ill tlie island. It was subject to the Carthaginians 
at the commencement of the 1st Punic war, but 
soon afterwards passed into the hands of the Ilo- 
inans„,and subsequently formed a part of the Roman 
province of Sardinia. The Romans founded several 
colonies in the island, ofVhicli the most important 
were Mariana and Aleria. 

Corsote {KoptruT-lj ; LVsev, Ilu.), a city of Me- 
sopotamia, on the Euphrates, near the mouth of 
the Mascas or yaocoras ( Wiuhf-el-Seha), which 
Xenophon found already deserted. . 

Cortdna. (Cortonensis : Cortona), one of the 
12 cities of Etruria, lay N.W. of the Trasimene 
lake, and wiis one of the most ancient cities in luily. 
It is said to have been orginally called Corythus 
from its reputed founder (I’orythus, who is repre- 
sented as the father of Dardamis. It is also called 
Croton^ Cothomia, Cyrtonium, &c. The Creston 
mentioned diy Herodotus (i. 57) was probably 
Creston in Thrace and not Cortona, as many mo- 
dern writers have supposed. Crotona is said to 
have been originally ft-iinded by the Umbrians, 
then to hivve been conquered by the Pelasgians, 
and subsequently to have passed into the hands of 
the Etruscans. It was afterwards colonized by 
the Romans, but under their dominion sunk into 
insignificance. The remains of the I’easgic walls of 
this city are some of the most remarkable in all 
Italy: there is one fragment 120/eet in length, 
composed of blocks of enormous magnitude. 
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Corunefinins, Ti., consul 3 . c. 280, with P. Va- 
lerius Laevinus, fought with sbccess against the 
Etruscans and Pyrrhus. He was the first plebeian 
who was created pontifex maximus. He was one 
of the most remarkable men of his age. possessed a 
profound knowledge of pontifical and civil law, and 
was the first person at Rome who gave regular in- 
struction in daw. 

Corvinus Messala. [Msssala.] 

Corvus, M. V&ldrius, one of the most illustrinus 
men in the early history of Horae. He obtained 
the surname of Corvus, or “ Raven," because, when 
serving as military tribune under Cainillus, B. c. 
349, he accepted the challenge of a gigantic Gaul 
to single combat, aiH was assisted' in the conflict 
by a raven which settled upon his helmet, and flew 
in the face of the barbarian. He was 6 times 
consul, B.c. 348,. 346, 343, 335, 300, 299, and 
twice dictator, .342, 301, and by his miliUiry 
abilities rendered the most memorable services to 
his country. His most brilliant victories were 
gained in his third consulsliip, 343, when he de- 
feated the Samnites at Mt. Gauriis and at Snessiila ; 
and in his other consnUhips he repeatedly defeat'd 
the Etruscans and other enemies of Rome. He 
re.'iclied the age of 100 years, and is frequently re- 
ferred to by the later Roman writers as a memor- 
able example of the favours of fortune. 

Corybantes, priests of Cybt'le or Rhea in 
Phrygia, who celebrated her worship with enthu- 
siastic dunces, to the sound of tin* drum and the 
cymbal. Tiiey are often identified with the Cu- 
retes and the Iduean Dactyli, and thus are said to 
have been the nurses of Zeus in Crete. They were 
called Galli at Rome. 

Corycia (Kupimla or KaopvKls), a nymph, who 
bec.anie by Apollo the mother of Lycorus or Lyeo- 
reus, and from whom the Coryciau cave in mount 
Parnassus was believed to liavo derived its name. 
The Muses arc sometimes calb'd by the poets Cory- 
cidcs Kyinphae. 

Corycus (Kaipuxos: Ku'pmios, Corycliis). 1. 
(Koralca), a liigh rocky hill on the coast of Ionia, 
fiu'ining the S.W. promontory of tlio Erythraean 
peninsula.— 2. A city of Pamphylia, near Phaselis 
and Mt. Olympus ; colonized afresh by Attains H. 
Philadglphus ; taken, and probably destroyed, by 
P. Servilius Isaiirieus. — 3. (^Ru. opp. the island of 
Khoryos), a city in Cilicia Aspera, with a good 
harbour, between the mouths of the Lamns and 
the Calycadniis. 20 stadia (2 gei^. miles) from tlie 
city, was a grotto or glen in theAoiintains, called 
the Coryciau Cave {^KutpvKiop oprpop) celebrated 
by the poets, and also famous for its saffron. At 
the distance of 100 stadia (10 geog. miles) from 
Corycus, was a promontory %f the same name. 

CorydallUB (KopoSaAAds : KopoSaAAeuv), a de- 
miis in AJttica belonging to the tribe Hippothoontif’, 
situate on the mountain of the same name, which 
divides the plain of Athens from that of Eleusis. 

Coryphasium {Kopvcfxiffiop), a promontory in 
Messenia, enclosing the harbour of Pylos on the N., 
with a town of the same name upon it. 

Corythus (KSpvOos), an Italian hero, son or 
Jupiter, husband of Electro, and father of lasius 
and Dardanus, is said to have founded Corythus 
{Cortmia). 

Cos, Coos, C5iiS (Kwr, K3«y ; Kwoy, Cous ; Kos, 
SUinco), one of the islands called Sporades, lay off the 
coast of Caria, at the mouth of the Ceramic Gulf, op’ 
posite to Halicarnassus. In early times it was calk'** 
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M^ri^pis and Nyraphaea. It was colonized by 
Aeolians, but. became a member of the Dorian 
confederacy. Its chief city, Cos, stood on the N.E. 
side of the island, in a beautiful situation, and had 
a good harbour. Near at stood the Asclcpieum, 
or temple of Aaclcpius, to 'whom the island was 
sacred, and from whom its chief family, the Ascle- 
piadae, claimed their descent. The island was very 
fertile ; its chief productions were wine, ointments, 
and the light transparent dresses called “ Coae 
vestes.” It was the birthplace of the physician 
Hippocrates, who was an Asclepiad, of the poet 
Philetas,€'ind of the painter Apelles, whose pictures 
of Antigonus and of Venus Anadyomeiie adorned 
the AsclcpiCiiin. Under the Romans, Cos was 
favoured by Claudius, who made it a free sUte, 
and by Antoninus Pius, who rebuilt the city of 
Cos after its destruction by an earthquake. 

Odsa orCossa (CosaSnus). 1. (il wscrfowj'a, about , 
5 miles S. E. of Orbetelltt\ a city of Etruria near 
the sea, with a good harhour, called Uercnlis Partus^ 
was a very ancient place ; and after the fall of Falerii 
one of the 12 Etruscan cities. It was colonized 
by the Romans B. c. 273, and received in 107 an 
addition of 1000 colonists. There are still exten- 
sive ruins of its walls and towers, built of poly- 
gonal masonry. — 2. A town in Lucania near 
Thurii. 

Cosconlus. 1. C., praetor in the Social war, 
n.c. U9, defeated theSamnites. — 2. C., praetor in 
the consulship of Cicero 03 ; governed in the fol- 
lowing year the province of Further Spain ; was 
one of the 20 commissioners, in to carry into 
execution the agrarian law of Julius Caesar, but 
died ill this year.*— -3. C., tribune of the plebs 59, 
aedile 57, and one of the judicos at the trial of P. 
Sextius, 56. 

Cosmas (Koir/aas), commonly called Indici)- 
PLKUSTKS (Indian navigator), an Egyptian monk, 
nourished in the reign of Justinian, about a, d. 535. 
In early life he followed the employment of a mer- 
chant, and visited many foreign countries, of which 
he gave an account in his To7ro7pa<pIa Xpio-TtayiK-fiy 
Topoyraphia Ciiristiana, in 12 books, of which the 
greater liar t is extant. 

Cosroes. 1. King of Parthia. [Arsacks XXV.] 
— 2. King of Persia. [Sassanidae.J 

Cossaea ( Korriraio), a district in and about M. 
Zagros, on the N.E. side of Susiana, and on the 
confines of Media and Persia inhal)ite<l by a rude, 
warlike, predatory people, the Cossaei (Ko(r(raioi\ 
whom the Persian kings never subdued, but on 
the contrary, purchased their quiet by paying them 
tribute. Alexander conquered them (u.c. 325-24), 
and with difficulty kept them in subjection ; after 
his death, they goon regained their independence. 
Their name is supposed to have been the origin of 
the modern name of Susiana, Khuzistan^ and is 
possibly connected with the Cush of the (). T, 

Cossns, GomSlIus, the name of several illustrious 
Romans in the early history of the republic. Of 
these the most celebrated was Sor. Cornelius Cossus, 
consul B. c. 428, who killed Lar Tolumnius, the 
kitig of the Veii, in single combat, and dedicated 
his spoils in the temple of Jupiter Feretrius — the 
2iui of the 3 instances in which the spolia opiraa 
were won. 

Cossutius, a Roman architect, who rebuilt at 
the expense of Antiochus Epiphaues the temple of 
the Olympian Zeus at Athens, about B.C. 168, in 
the most magnificent Corinthian style. 
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Cos^a {Pantelaria)^ also written Cossyra, Co* 
syrus, Cosura, Cossura, a small island in the Medi- 
terranean near Malta. 

CSthon. [CitHTIIAGO.] 

C5tlso, a king of the Dacians, conquered in the 
reign of AugiiRtus by Lontulua. 

Cotta, Aurelius. 1. C., consul b. c. 252 and 
248, in both of which years he fought in Sicily 
against the Carthaginians with success. — 2. C., 
consul 200, fought against the Iloii and the other 
Gauls in the N. of Italy. —3. L., tribune of the 
plebs 154, .and consul 144. —4. L., consul 119, 
opposed C. Marius, who was then tribune of the 
plebs.— >5. C., was accused under the lex Varia, .91, 
of supporting the claims of the Italian alliea, and 
went into voluntary exile. lie returned to Home 
when Sulla was'dictator, 82; and in 75 he was 
consul with L. Octavius, lie obtained the govern- 
ment of Gaul, and died immediately after his 
return to Rome. He was one of the most di.stin- 
gnished orators of his time, and is introduced by 
Cicero as one of tlie speakers in tiie l)e Oraioro.^ 
and the De Katura Deorunu in the latter of which 
works he maintains the cause of fbe Academics.— 
6. M., brother of No. 5, consul 74, with L. Liciiiius 
Lucullns, obtained Ritbynia for his pro\ince, and 
was defeifted by Miihridates near Chalcedon.— 7. 
L., brother of Nos. 5 and 6, praetor 70, when he 
carried the celebrated law xiurelia jiuliciana) 
which entrusted the^udicia to the senators, equites, 
and tribuni aerarii. lie tvns consul 65 w'ith L. 
Manlius 'J’orquatns, after the consuls elect, P. 
Sulla and P. Antronius Paetiis, had been condemned 
of ambitus. He supported Cicero during his con- 
sulship, and proposed his recall from exile, lathe 
civil war he joined Caesiar, whom he survived. 

Gotta, L. AurunculSiu8,oue of ( 'aesar’s legates in 
Gaul, perished along w ith Sabinus in tiic attack made 
upon them by Ainbiorix, R, c. 54 [ Ambiorix.] 

Cottius, son of Donnns, king of several Ligurian 
tribes in the Cottian Alps, which derived their 
name from him. ( Alpes. ] He submittfd to Aii- 
gustu.s, who granted him the sovereignty over 12 
of these tribes, with the title of Praefeclns. Cottius 
thereupon made roads over the Alps, and erected 
(n. c. 8) at Segusio (Suz(i)y a triumphal arch in 
honour of Augustus, extant at the present day. 
His authority was transmitted to his son, upon 
whom Claudius conferred the title of king On his 
d<;ath, his kingdom was made a Roman province 
by Ni'ro. 

Cottus, a giant with 100 hands, son of Uranus 
and Gaea, 

Gotyla, L. Varlus, one of Antony's most in- 
timate friends, fought on his side at Mutina, 
B. c. 43. 

Cotylus (KdruXos), the highest peak of M. Ida 
in the Troad, containing the sources of ihc rivers 
Scamander, Granicus, and Aesepns. 

Cdtyora (Korowpa), a colony of Sinope, in the 
territory of the Tiliareni, on the coast of Pont us 
Polemon incus, at the W. end of a bay of the same 
name, celebrated as the ])!ace w'here the 10,090 
Greeks embarked for Sinope. The foundation of 
Pharnacia reduced it to insignificance. 

Gtftys or Gotytto ( KJtus or Kori/rrai), a Thracian 
divinity, whose festival, the Cotyttui {^Dict. of Ant. 
s, i’.), resembled that of the Phrygian Cybelc, and 
was celebrated with licentious revelry, lii later 
times her w’orship was introduced at Athens and 
Corinth. Those who celebrated her festival were 

o 
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called Baptae^ from the purifications which were 
originally connected with the solemnity. 

Cotys (Kdros). 1. King of Thrace, b. c. 382 — 
358, was for a short time a friendmf the Athenians, 
hut carried on war with them towards the close of 
his reign. He was cniel and sanguinary, and was 
much addicted to gross luxury and drunkenness. 
He was murdered by two broth rs whose father 
he had injured.— 2. King of the Odrysae in Thrace, 
assisted Perseus against Rome, b. c. 168. His son 
was taken prisoner and carried to Rome, whereupon 
he sued for peace and was pardoned by the Romans. 
—3. A king of Thrace, who took part against Caesar 
with Pompey, 48.-4. King of Thrace, son of 
Rhoemetalces, in the reigns of Augustus and 
Tiberius. He carried on w'ar wi^h his uncle Rhe- 
scuporis, by whom he was murdered, a. d. 19. 
Ovid, during his exile at Tomi, addressed an epistle 
to him (/'Jx Pont, ii. 9). 

Cr&giiB (Kpd 7 os), a mountain consisting of 8 
summits, being a continuation of Taupus to the 
W., and forming, at its extremity, the S.W. pro- 
montory of h\c\t\{yv<hi-liooroon^ i. e. Cities). 
Some of its summits show traces of volcanic action, 
and the ancients had a tradition to the same effect. 
At its foot wfis a town of the same name, on the 
sea-shore, between Pydna and Patara. f’arallel to 
it, N. of the river Glaucus, was the chain of Anti- 
cragus. The greatest height of Cragus exceeds 
3000 feet. 

Cranae (Kpat'd?;), the island to which Paris first 
carried Helen from I^eloponnesus (Ifom. //. iii. 
445), is said by some to be an island off (lythium 
in Raconia, by others to be the island Helena ofl‘ 
Attica, and by others again to be Cythera. 

Cran&us (Kpaya6s\ king of Attica, the son in- 
law and successor of Cccrops. He wa.s deprived of 
his kingdom by his son-in-law Amphictyon. 

Cranii-ium (Kpduioi^ Kpdvmv: K/idnos: Kra~ 
nia nr. Ar^ostoli\ a town of Cephallenia on the 
S. coast. 

CranoiL or Crannon {Kpavuv^ Kpawup : Kpav~ 
yoSyios)^ in ancient times Ephyra, a town in Pc- 
lasgiotis in Tliessaly, not far from I.arissa. 

CrantOT (KpdvTwp), of Soli in Cilicia, an Acade- 
mic philosopher, studied at Athens under Xeno- 
crates and Polemo, and flourished B. c, 300. He 
was the author of several w'orks, all of which are 
lost, and was the first who wrote commentcirics «n 
Plato's works. Most of his writings related to 
moral subjects (Hor. A'p. i. ‘2. 4). One of his most 
celebrated works was On (Jruf^ of which Cioero 
made great use in the 3rd book of his Tusculan 
Disputations, and in the Consolatiih, which he com- 
posed on the death of his daughter, Tullia. 

CrassIpeSjFurlus.Ciccro’s son-in-law, the second 
husband of Tullia, whom he married b. c. 56, but 
from whom he was shortly afterwards divorced. 

Crassus, Liclnlus. 1. Pm praetor b.c. 176, and 
consul 171, when he carried on the war against 
Perseus. — 2. Cm bnsther of No. 1, praetor 17*2, 
and consul 168. — 3. C., probably son of No. *2, 
tribune of the plebs 145, was distinguished as a 
popular leader. — 4. P., surnamed Dives or /^c/z, 
elected pontifex maximus 212, curule acdile 
211, praetor 208, and consul 205 with Scipio 
Africanus, when he carried on war against Hannibal 
in the S. of Italy. He died 183.— 6. P., surnamed 
Dives Mudanus^ son of P. Mucius Scaevola, was 
adopted by the son of No. 4. in 131 he was 
consul and pontifex maximus, and was the first 
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priest' of that rank who went beyond Italy. He 
carried ou w.'ir against Aristoiiicus in Asia, but 
was defeated and slain. He was a good orator and 
jurist. — 6. M., surnamed Atfc/asius^ because he 
is said never to have laughed, was grandfather of 
Crassus the triumvir. —7. P., surnamed Dives, son 
of No. 6, and father of the triumvir. He was the 
proposer of the lex Licinia, to prevent excessive 
expense in banquets, but in what year is uncertain. 
He was consul 97, and carried on war in Spain for 
some years. He was censor 89 with L. .Julius 
Caesar. In the civil war he took part with hiulla, 
and put an end to his own life, when Marius and 
Ciiiiia returned to Rome at the end of 87. — 8 . M., 
snniamed Dives, the triumvir, younger son of 
No. 7. His life was spared by Ciniia, after the 
death of bis father; but fearing Cinna, he after- 
wards escaped to Spain, where he concealed himself 
for 8 months. On the death of Cinna in JU, he 
collected some fiuccs and crossed over into Africa, 
whence he passed into Italy in 8.3 and joined Sulla, 
on whose side he fought against the Marian party. 
On the defeat of the latter, he was rewarded by 
donations of confiscated property, and thus gn*atly 
increased his patrimony. His ruling passion was 
money, and he devoted all liis energies to its aecn- 
Tiuilation. He was a keen and sagacious speculator, 
lie bought multitudes of slaves, and, in order to 
increase their value, bad them instructed in lucrati>o 
arts. He worked silver mines, cultivated f'arnis, 
and built houses, which he let at higli rents. In 
71 he was appointed pnaetor in order to carry on 
the war against Spartacus and the gladiators; he 
defeated Spartacus, who was slain in the battle, and 
he was honoured with an ovation. In 76 Crassus 
was consul with Pompey; lie enteriaineil the popu- 
lace at a banqiK't of 10,600 tables, and distri’niiied 
corn enough to supply the family of every ciii/i'ii 
for 3 months. He did not, however, co-operate cor- 
dially with Pompey, of whose superior influence 
ho was jealous, lie was afterwards reconciled to 
Pompey by Caesar's mediation, and thus was formed 
between them, in 60, the so-called triumvirate. I See 
p. 133, b.] In 55 Crassus was again consul with 
Pomyiey, and received the province of Syria, where 
he hoped both to increase his wealth and toac((iiiie 
military glory by attacking the Piirthitins. He set 
out for his province before the expiratif>n of his 
consulship, and continued his march notwithstand- 
ing the unfavourable omens which occurred to him 
at almost every step. After crossing the Euphratt'S 
in .*>4,he did not follow up llie attack upon Pariliia, 
but returned to Syria, where be passed the winiu. 
In 53 he again crossed the Euphrates; he w.is 
misled by a crafty Arabian cliieflain to march into 
the plains of AfesopoUimia, where he was altai h' d 
by Surenas, the general of the Parthian king, 
Orodes. In tlie battle which followed Crassus was 
defeated with immense slaughter, and retreainl 
with the remainder of his troops to Carrliae (the 
llaraii of Scripture). The niuiinous threats of his 
troops compelled him to accept a perfidious invita- 
tion from siurenas, who offered a pacific interview, 
at which he was slam either by the enemy, or by 
some friend who desired to save him from the tli!*- 
gnice of becoming a prisoner. His head was 
off and sent to Orodes, who caused melted gold to 
be poured into the mouth of his fallen enemy, sa} ‘ 
ing, “ Sate thyself now with that metal of wind 
in life thou wert so greedy.”— 9. M., surnanie 
Dives, sob of No. 8, served under Caesar in vau> 
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and at the breaking out of the civil war in 49, was 
praefect in Cisalpine Gaul. — 10. p., younger son 
of No. 9., w.'is Caesar’s legate in Gaul from 58 to 
55. In 54 he followed his father to Syria, and fell 
in the battle against the Parthians. — 11. L., the 
celebrated orator. At the age of 21 (u. c. 119), he 
attracted great notice by his prosecution of C. Carbo. 
Jle was con^ul in .95 with Q. Scaevola, when he 
proposed a law to compel all who were not citizens 
to depart from Rome: the rigour of this law was 
one of the causes of the Social war. He was after- 
wards proconsul of Gaul. In 92 he was censor, 
when he caused the schools of tlie Latin rheto- 
ricians to be closed. He died in 91, a few days 
after opposing in the senate the consul L. Philippas, 
an enemy of the aristocracy. Crassus was fond of 
elegance and luxury. His house upon the Palutium 
was one of the most beautiful at Rome, and was 
adorned with costly works of Jirt. As an orator he 
surpassed all his contemporaries. In the treatise 
De Oratore Cicero introduces him as one of the 
speakers, and he is understood to express Cicero’s 
own sentiments. 

Crastinus, one of Caesar’s veterans, commenced 
the battle of Pharsalia, ii. c. 48, and died fighting 
bravely in the foremost line. 

Craterus {Kparepas). 1. A distinguished general 
of Alexander the Great, on whose death (b. c. 823) 
he received in common w'ith Anti pater the govern 
nient of Macedonia and (i recce. He arrived in 
Gi'eece in time to render eireclual assistance t(» 
Anlipater in tlie Lainian war. At the close of this 
war he imirried Phila, the daughter of Antipater. 
ISoon after he accompanied Antipater in the war 
against the Aet«>iians, and in that against Perdiccas 
in Asia. lie fcdl in a battle against Eumenes, in 
321.— 2. Brother of Antigoiius Gonatas, compiled 
historical documents relative to the history of 
Attica. — 3. A Greek physician, who attended the 
family of Atticus, mentioned also by Horace (Sa^. 
ii. 3 Idl). 

Cr&tes (Kpdrrjs), 1. An Athenian poet of the 
old comedy, began to flourish u. c. 449, and was 
one of the most celebrated of tlie comic poets. He 
excelled chiefly in mirth and fun, and Avas the first 
Attic poet W'iio brought drunken persons on the 
stage. — 2. Of Tralles, an orator or rhetorician of 
the school of Isocrates. — 3. Of Thebes, a pupil of 
tlie Cynic Diogenes, and one of the most distin- 
guished of tlie Cynic philosophers, flourished about 
328. Though heir to a larg<* fortune, he re- 
nounoed it all, and lived and died as a true Cynic, 
di-Mcgiirding all external pleasures, and restricting 
limiself to the most absolute necessaries. Ho re- 
ceived the surname of the “ Door-opener,” because 
It was his practice to visit every hon.se at Athens, 
and rebuke its inmates. He married llijiparchia, 
the daughter of a family of distinction, who threft- 
oiled to commit suicide when her parents opposed 
her union with tlie philosoplier. He wrote several 
Works which are lost, for the epistles extant under 
his name .are not genuine. — 4. Of Athens, the 
pupil and friend of Polcmo, and his successor in 
the chair of the Academy, about 270. lie was 
the teacher of Arcesilaiis, Thcodorus, and Bioii 
Borystlienites. — 5. Of Malliis in Cilicia, a cele- 
brated grammarian. He wjis brought up at Tarsus, 
whence ho removed to Pergamos, where he founded 
the Pergainene school of grammar, in opposition to 
the Alexandrian. He wrote a commentary on the 
Homeric poems, in opposition to Arisborciius, and 
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supported the system of anomily (di wgaAia) against 
that of analogy (avaXoyia). He also wrote com- 
nieiitaries on the other Greek poets, and works on 
other subjects, of which only fragments have come 
down to us. In 157 ho was sent by Attains as an 
ambassador to Rome, where he introduced for the 
first time the study of grammar. 

Crathis (Kpatlis), 1. (CVa/a), a river in Achaia, 
rises in a mountain of tlie same name in Arcadia, 
receives the Styx flowing down from Nonneris, 
.and falls into the sea near Acgae. — 2. (Ci-a/t), a 
river in lower Ibaly, forming the ‘boimdary on the 
E. betw-eeii Lucaiiia and Bruttii, and falling into 
the sea near Sybaris. At its mouth was a cele- 
brated temple of Minerva: its waters wore fabled 
to dye the hair blond. 

Cratinus (KpcfTri^os). 1. One of the most cele- 
brated of the Athenian poets of the old comedy, 
was born B. c. 519, but did not begin to e.vliibit 
till 451, when he was 65 years of age. He ex- 
hibited 21 plays and gained 9 victories. He was 
iha poet of the old comedy. He gave it Us pe 
culiar character, and lie did not, like Aristophanes 
live to sec its decline. Before his time the comic 
poets had aimed at little beyond e.veiting ilie laugli- 
ter of their audience : he was the first who made 
comedy a* terrible weapon of personal attack, and 
the comic po. t a severe censor of public and private 
vice. He is frequently atfiicked by Arisiopham-s, 
who charges him with habitual intemperance, an 
accusation which was admitted by Cratinus him- 
self, who treated the subject in a very aiim-sing 
w.ay in hi.s YIvtivt}, This pl.ay was acted in 423, 
when the poet was 96 years of age ; it gamed the 
prize over the Connus of Amipsias and tlie Clouds 
of Aristoplianes. Cratinus died in tlie following 
y<*ar, at the age of 97.-2. Tim ycumger, an 
Athenian poet of the middle comedy, a cmitmii- 
porarv of Plato the pliilusoplier, flourished as late 
32*4. 

Cratippus {Kparnriros). 1. A Grei'k historian 
and coiitcmporaiy of Thucydides, wliose work he 
completed. — 2. A Peripatetic philosopher of My- 
tileiie, a contemporary of Pompey and Cicen», the 
latter of whom praises him highly. He aieom- 
panied Pompey in his flight after the battle of Ifluir- 
salia, B. c. 48. He afterwards settled at Athens, 
where young M. Cicero was his pupil in 4 4. Throiiuh 
the influence of Cicero, Cratippus obtained from 
Caes.ar the Roman citizensliip. 

Cratos (KpjjiTos), the personification of strength, 
a son of Uranus and Ge. 

Cratylus (KpdrvAoy), a Greek philosopher, a 
pupil of Heraclitus, and one of Plato's, teacliers. 
Plato introduces him as one of the speakers in tin; 
dialogue which bears his name. 

Crem^ra, a small river in Etruria, which falls 
into the Tiber a little .above Home : iiienumihlo for 
the death of the 380 Eabii. 

Cremna {Kp?]fiva: ahenne^ Ru.), a strongly 
fortified city of Pisidia, built on a precipitous rock 
in the Taurus range, and noted for repeated obsti- 
nate defences: a colony imdiT Augustus. 

Cremni {KpJifxvoi), an emporium of the free 
Scythians on the W. side of the Palus i\Iaeotis. 

Cremona (Cremonensis : Cre?uoua), a Roman 
colony in the N. of Italy, N. of the Po, and at no 
great distance from the confluence of the Addua 
and the Po, was founded together with Placentia 
B. c. 219 as a protection against the Gauls and 
Hannibal’s invading army. It soon became a 
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place of great importance and one of the ihost 
ilonn>hing cities in the N. of Italy ; but having 
espoused the cause of Vitellius, it was totally de- 
stroyed by the troops of Ve.spasi.an, a. d. 69. It 
was rehuilt by Vespasian, but never recovered its 
former greatness. 

GremonU Jugum, [Alpes.] 

CremutiuB Cordus. [Cord us.] 

Creon (KptW). 1. King of Corinth, son of 
Ijycaethus, whose daughter., Glance or Creusa, mar- 
ried Jast)n. Medea, thus forsaken, sent Glance a 
garment which burnt her to death when she put it 
on ; the palace took fire, and Creon perished in the 
fiames. — 2. Son of Menoecus, and brother of Jo- 
casto, the wife of Laius. After the death of Lains, 
Croon governed Tiiebes for a short iiine, and then sur- 
rendered the kingdom to Oedipus, who had delivered 
the country from the Sphinx. [Oedipus.] When 
Eteocles and Polynices, the sons of Oedipus, fell in 
battle by each other's hands, Creon became king 
of Thebes. IJis cruelty in forbidding burial to 
the corpse of Polynices, and liis sentencing An- 
tigone to death for disobeying his orders, occa- 
sioned the death of his own son Ilaemon. For 
details see Antkione. 

CreophylUfl ( Kp€co«/)uAos), of Chios, Q;|ne of the 
earliest epic poets, said to have been the friend or 
son-in-law of Homer. The epic poem or 

0^xa^/av dAfiiXTiy, ascrilied to liim, related the con- 
test which Hercules, for the sake of I ole, undertook 
w’ith Knrytns, and the capture of Oechulia. 

CrespllQiltes (Kpr)<T<l)6vTr)s), an Ileraclid, son of 
Aristomachus, and one of the conquerors of Pelo- 
ponnesus, obtained Messenia for his share. During 
an insurrection of the hlessenians, lie and two of 
his sons were slain. A third son, Aepy tus, avenged 
liis death, [Aepytus.] 

Crestdnia (KpTjfrrwv/a : Kprja-rwi/tK'fi). a dis- 
ti'ict in Macedonia between the Axius and Strymon, 
i.ear Mt. Cercine, inhabited by the Crestonaei 
(Kpr/<rr«pa7oi), a 'J'hracian people: their chief town 
was Creston or Crestone {KprjfrTwp, Kpr}(Trwvrt\ 
founded by the Pelasgians. This town is erro- 
neously supposed by some writers to be the same 
as Cortona in Italy. 

Creta {Kpifrrj: KprjTalos: Ca?i(Jiu), one of the 
largest islands iii the Mediterranean sea, nearly 
e(iuidistant tyom Europe, Asia, and Africa, but 
always reckoned as part of Europe. Its length 
from F. to \V. is about 160 miles: its breadth is 
very unequal, being in the W'idovsi ^art about 35 
miles, and iu the narrowest only 6. A range of 
mountains runs through the whole length of the 
island from E. to W., sending forth spurs N. and 
S. : in the centre of the island rises Mt. Ida far above 
all the others. [Ida.] The rivers of Crete are nu- 
merous, but arc little more than mountain-torrents, 
and are for the most part dry in summer. The 
country was celebrated in antiquity for its fertility 
and salubrity. — Crete was inhabited at an early 
period by a numerous and civilized population. 
Homer speaks of its hundred cities (Kpiirri exardfi- 
TToAif, //. ii. 64.9) ; and before the Trojan war my- 
thology told of a king Minos, who resided at 
Cnossus, and ruled over the greater past of the 
i-iland. He is said to have given laws to Crete, 
and to have been the first prince who had a navy, 
with which he suppressed piracy in the Aegaean. 
After his descendants had governed the island 
for some generations, royalty was abolished, and i 
the cities became independent republics, of which j 
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Cnossus and Gortyna were the most important, 
and exercised a kind of supremacy over the rest. 
The ruling class were the Dorians who settled 
in Crete about 60 years after the Dorian conquest 
of Peloponnesus, and reduced the former inhabit- 
ants, the Pelasgians and Achaeans, to subjection. 
The social and political institutions of the island 
thus became Dorian, and many of the ancients sup- 
posed that the Spartan constitution was b«)rrowfd 
from Crete. The chief magistrates in the cities 
were the Cosmi, 1 0 in number, chosen from cermiii 
families : there was also a Gerusia^ or senate ; and 
an Kcclesia or popular assembly, which, however, 
had very little power. (For details, see Diet, of 
Ant. art. Cosmi.) At a later time the power of 
the aristocracy was overthrown and a democratical 
form of government established. The ancient 
Doric customs likewise disappeared, and the people 
became degenerate in their morals and character. 
The historian Polybius accuses them of numerous 
vices, and the Apostle Paul, quoting the Cretan 
poet Epiinenides, describes them as ‘^alway liars, 
evil beasts, slow bellies" {Titus., i. 12). — The 
Cretiins were celebrated as archers, and frequently 
served as mercenaries in the armies of other nations 
The island was conquered by Q. Metellus, who 
received in consequence tlie surname Creticus (u.c. 
66 — 66), and it became a Roman province. Crete 
and Cyronaica subsequently formed one province. 

CreteuB or Catreus (Kpvjrfvs). son of Minos by 
Pasipliai* or Crete, and father of Althemcncs. 

CretheUB (Kpri^cuv), son of Aeolus and En- 
arete, wife of Tyro, and father of Aeson, Phercs, 
Amythaon, and Hippolyte: he was the founder of 
lolcus. 

Cret6p51is (KprirdTroAis), a town in the district 
of Milyas in Asia Minor, assigned sometimes to 
Pisidia, sometimes to Pampliyliii. 

CrSQsa (Kpe'ovtra). 1. A Naiad, daughter of 
Oceaims, became by Peneus the mother of llyp- 
seus and Stilbe. — 2. Daughter of Erechtheus and 
Praxithea, wife of Xuthns, and mother of Achaeus 
and Ion. She is said to have been beloved by 
Apollo, whence Ion is sometimes called her son by 
this god. — 3. Daughter of Priam and Ilecuha, 
wife of Aeneas, and mother of Ascanins. She 
perished on the night of the capture of Troy, liav- 
iiig been separated from her lm^band in tlie con- 
fusion. —4. Daughter of Creon, who fell a \ictiiii 
to the vengeance of Aledea. [Creon, No. 1.) 

CreuslB br Cretisa (Kpevins, Kpeooa-a : K/UV- 
(Ttevs), a town on the E. coast of Jloeotia, the 
hiirhonr of Thespiae. 

Crimisa or Crimissa (Kpl/xura^ Kpijxia-ffa : C. 
•feiT Aiii'e), a pnunontory on the E. coast of Unit- 
timn, with a town of the same name upon it, said 

have been founded by Philoctetcs, a little S. 'd 
the river Crimisus. 

Crixnisus or ClimiBBUS (Kpi/xnrds, KpiiuntrS^), 
a river in the W. of Sicily, falls into the Hypsa : 
on its banks Timoleon defeated the Carthaginians, 
B. c. 339. 

Crin&g5raa (KpiuaySpas^of M\ tilene, thcaiithor 
of 30 epigrams in the Greek Anthology, lived in the 
reign of Augustus. 

Criaplnus, a person ridiculed by Horace (Sat. >- 
i. 120), is said to have written bad verses on the 
Stoic philosophy, and to have been suniainco 
Arelalogus. 

CrispuB, navlns Jnllns, eldest son of Constan- 
tine the*Great, was appointed Caewr a.d* 3H, 
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and gained great distinction in a campaign against 
the Franks and in the war with Licinius. But 
having excited the jealousy of his step mother 
Fausta, he was put to death by his father, 3*26. 

Crispus FagsiSnus, husband of Agrippina, and 
step-father of the emperor Nero, was distinguished 
as an orator. 

Crispus, VibiuB, of Vcrcelll, a contemporary of 
Quintilian, and a distinguished orator. 

Crissa or Crisa (Kpto<ra, Kpi<ra : Kptcroraios), 
and Cirrh.a (Kf^pa : Ki^paTos), towns in Phocis, re- 
garded by some ancient, as well as by some modern 
writers as tlie same ; but it seems most probable 
that Crissa was a town inland S. W. of Delphi, 
and that Cirrha was its port in the Crissaean gulf. 
The inh.'ibitants of these towns levied contributions 
upon the pilgrims frequenting the Delphic onicle, i 
in consequfuce of which the Amphictyons dedared 
war against them, B. c. 59.5, and eventual" de- 
stroyed them. Their territory, the rich Crissiieaii 
plain, was declared sacred to the Delphic god, and 
was forbidden to be cultivated. 'J’iie cultivation 
of this plain by the inhabitants of Amphissa led to 
the Sacred War, in which Philip was chosen ge- 
neral of the Amphictyons, 33U. Crissa remained 
in ruins, but Cirrha was afterwards rebuilt, and 
became the harbour of Delphi. 

Gritias (Kpirlay). 1. Son of Dropidos, a con- 
temporary and relation of Solon's.— 2. Son of 
Callaeschrus, and grandson of the above, was one 
of the pupils of Socrates, by whose instructions be 
profited but little in a moral point of view. He 
^^as banished from Atliens, and on bis return be 
became leader of the oligarchical party. He was 
one of the 30' tyrants established by the Spartuiii. 
B.c. 404, and was conspicuous above all his col- 
leagues for rapacity and cruelty. He was slain at 
the battle of JMuiiychia in the same year, fighting 
against Tlirasybulus and the exiles. Ho was a 
distinguished orator, and some of his speeclies were 
extant in the time of Cicero. He also wrote poems, 
dramas, and other works. Some fragments of his 
elegies are still ext;>nt. 

CritdlauB (KpiT^Aaos)- 1- Of Phaselis in Lycia, 
stu'l^ed philosophy at Atliens under Ariston of 
Ceos, whom he succeeded as the head of the Peri- 
patetic school. In 11. c. 1.5.5 he was sent by the 
Athenians as ambassador to Rome witli (’arneades 
and Diogenes. [Carneades.] He. lived up- 
wards of i{'2 years, but we have no lurtiicr parti- 
cular.s of his life. — 2. (Jeiieral of the Achaean 
Hoague, 147, distinguished by his bitter enmity to 
the Homans. Ho was defeated by Metcllus, and 
was never heard of after the battle. 

Criton (KpiTai/). L Of Athens, a friend and 
disciple of Socrates, whom lie supported with his 
fortune. He had made every arrangement for the 
escape of Socrates from prison, and tried, in vain, 
to persuade him to fly, as we sec from f’l.ato's 
dialogue named after him. Ci'iton wrote 17 dia- 
logues on philosophical subjects, which are lost.— 
2. A physician at Homo in the 1st or 2iul century 
«fter Christ, perhaps the person mentioned by 
Martial {Kpigr. xi. (iO.6) : he wrote several medical 
Works. 

CriH-mStdpon (Kpiod fidruyirpv)^ i. e. “ Ham's 
Front.”— 1. A promontory at the S. of theTauric 
Chersonesus.— 2 . A promontory at the S,W. of 
Crete. 

Crlus (Kptoy), one of the Titans, son of Uranus 
andGe. 
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CrScSdnopbiiS {KpoKohtlKtav ir6Kts). 1. 
heshunda^\ a city of Upper Kgypt, in the Nomos 
Aphroditopolites.— 2. [AhsinJe, No. 7.] 

Crocus, the beloved friend of Smilax, was 
changed by the gods into a saffron plant. 

Crocylea (ra Kpo/cuAtio), according to Homer 
{II. ii. 633), a place in Ithaca, but according to 
Strabo, in Leucas in Acarnania. 

Croesus (KpoTo-os), last king of Lydia, son of 
Alyattes, reigned b. c. 560 — 546, but was ju’o- 
bably associated in the kingdom during hi.s father’s 
life. The early part of his reign wa.s most 
glorious. He subdued' all the nation.s between 
the Acgaean and the river llalys, and made the 
Greeks in Asia Minor tributary ti> him. The 
fame of his power and wealth ‘drew to his court at 
Sardis all the \ifise men of Greece, and among 
them Solon, whose interview with the king was 
celebrated in antiquity. In reply to the (juestioii 
who was the happiest man he had ev(>r st'en, the 
sage taught the king that no man should be 
deemed happy till he bad finished liis life in a 
happy way’. Alarmed at the growing imwer of 
the Persians, Croesus sent to consult the oiaele of 
Apollo at Delphi, whetlier he should march against 
the Persians. Upon the reply of the oiacle, that, 
if he mArched against the Persian.^, ho would 
overthrow a great iunpirc, he collected a vast army 
and marched against Cyrn.s. Near Sinope an 
indecisive battle was fought between the two 
armies; whereupon he returned to Sardis, and 
disbanded his forces, commanding them to n*- 
.assemble in the following spring. But Cyrus 
appeared unexpectedly before Sardis ; Cioosus 
led out the forces still remaining with him, but 
wa.s defeated, and the city was tiken al'UT a 
siege of 14 days, Croe.sus, w'ho was taken alive, 
was condemned to be burnt to death. As Ijo 
stood before the pyre, the waiaiing of Solon enrne 
to his mind, and he thrice uttered the name of 
Solon. Cyrus inquired who it was that lie called 
on ; and, upon hearing the story, rejiebied of his 
purpose, and not only spared the liie of Croesus, 
but made him his friend. Croesus survived Cyrus, 
and accompanied Cambysos in bis o.vpedition 
against Kgypt. 

Crommyon or Cromyon ( Kp0|uunt5e, Kpofivuv^^ 
a town in Megaris on the Saronic gulf, afterwards 
belonged to Corinth ; celebrated in mythology on 
account of its wild sow, which was slain by Theseus. 

Cronlus Mons {Kp6viov opos), a mountain in 
Elis near Olympia, with a temple of Cronus. 

Cronus (Kpcii/os^, the youngest ol' the Titans, 
sou of Uranus and Ge, father by Rhea of Il<*stia, 
Demcter, Hera, Hades, Poseidon, and Zeu". At 
the instigation of his mother, Cronus unmanned 
his father for having thrown the Cyclopes, wlio 
were likewise his children by Ge, into Tartarus. 
Out of the blood thus shed sprang up the Eriimye.s. 
When the Cyclopes were delivered from 'J'artarus, 
the government of the world was taken from 
Uranus and given to Cronus, who in his turn lost 
it through Zeus, tis was predicted to liim by He 
and Uranus. [Zeus.] The Romans identified 
their Saturnus with Cronus. [Satuknus.] 

Cropia (Kpa>7reia), an Attic demus belonging to 
the tribe Leontis. 

Croton or Crotona (Crotoniensis, Crotonensis, 
Crotoniata : Crotona\ a Greek city on the E. coast 
of Bruttium, on the river Aesarus, and in a very 
healthy locality, was founded by the Achaeans 
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under Mysctdliis of Aeprae, assisted by the Spartans. 
B. c. 710. Its extensive commerce, the virtue of 
its inbabitants, and the excellence of its institutions, 
made it the most powerful and flourishing town in 
the S. of Italy. It owed much of its greatness to 
Pythagoras, who established his school here. Oym- 
nastic.s were cultivated here in greater perfection 
than in anv other Greek city ; and one of its 
citisiens, Milo, was the most celebrated athlete in 
Greece. It attained its greatest power by the de- 
struction of SybarisinSlO ; but it subsequently 
declined in consequence of the severe defeat it sus- 
tained from the Locrians on the river Sagras. It 
suffered greatly in the w'ars with Dionysius, Aga- 
thocles, and Pyrrhus ; and in the 2nd Punic war 
a consiilerahle. part of it had ceased to be inhabited. 
It received a colony from the Romans in 1.95. 

Crustumeria, -rlum, also Crustumium (Crus- 
tumlnns), a town of the Sabines, situated in the 
mountains near the sources of the A Ilia, was con- 
quered both by Romulus and Tarquinius Priscus, 
and is not mentioned in later times. 

Cteatus. [M0LI0NKS.J 

Cteslas (KT‘^fT/as), of Cnidus in Caria, a con- 
temporary of Xenophon, was private physician of 
Arbixerexes Miuunon, whom he accompanied in 
his war against his brother Cyrus, b. c. *01. lie 
lived 17 years at the Persian court, and wrote in 
the Ionic dialect a great work on the histdry of 
Persia (Tlepanca)^ in 23 hooks. The first 6 con- 
tained the history of the Assyrian monarchy down 
to the foundation of the kingdom of Persia. The 
next 7 contained the hi.stoiy of Persia down to 
the end of the reign of X<‘rxcs, and the remain- 
ing 10 carried the history down to the time when 
Ctesias left Persia, f. e. to the year 398. All 
that is now exUint is a meagre abridgment in 
Photlii.s and a number of fragments pres<*rvod in 
Diodorus find other writers. The work of Ctesias 
was compiled from Oriental sources, and its state- 
ments arc frequent) V at variance with those of 
Herodotus. Ctesias also wrote a work on India 
(’Ij/5t»cd) in one book, of which we possess an 
abridgmcMit in Photius. This work contains nu- 
merous fables, hut it probably gives a faithful pic- 
ture of India, as it Avas conceived by tho Persians. 
The abridgment which Photius made of the Per- 
sica and Indica of Ctesias has been printed .sepa- 
rately by Lion, Gottingen, 1823, and by Biihr, 
Frankfort, 1824. 

Ctesibius (KrTjaiStos), celebrated for his me- 
chanical inventions, lived at Alexandria in the 
reigns of Ptolemy Philadelphns and Knergetes, 
about n. c. 250. His father Avas a barber, but 
liis own taste led him to devote himself to me- 
chanics. 11c is said to have invented a clepsydra 
or Avater-clock, a hydraulic organ (uSpauAis), and 
other machine.s, and to liav'e been the first to dis- 
cover the elastic force of air and apply it as a 
moving pOAver. lie Avas the teacher, and has been 
Bupfiohod to have been the father of Hero Alexan- 
driniis. 

CtesIpllfilL {KrrjiTKpuv)^ son of Leosthenes of 
Anaphlystns, was accused by Aeschines for having 
proposed the decree, that Demosthenes should be 
honoured with the crown. [Akhchines.] 

' Cteslphon (Krr}(ri<pwv : KrrjorKpdovrios : Talcti 
Kpsra^ Ru.), a city of Assyria, on the E. bank of 
the Tigris, 3 Roman miles from Selcucia on the W. 
bank, first became an important place under the 
Parthians, whose kings used it for some time as a 
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winter residence, and afterwards enlarged and for- 
tified it, and made it the capital of their empire. 
It is said to haA^e contained at least 100,000 inha- 
bitants. In the wars of tlie Romans with the 
Parthians and Persians, it was taken, first by Trajan 
(a. d. 1 15), nod by several of the later emperoi-.s, 
but Julian did not venture to attack it, even after 
his victory over the Persians before the city. 

Ctesippus (KT^o-iTTTTos). 1. Two sons of Her- 
cules, one by Deianira, and the other by Asty- 
damia. •— 2. Son of Polytherses of Same, one of 
the suitgrs of Penelope, killed by Pliiloetius, the 
cow-herd. 

Giilaro, afterwards called OratianSpolis {Gre~ 
nMe) in honour of the emperor Oratian, a town in 
Gallia Narbonensis on the Isam {here). 

Culleo or Goleo, Q. Terentius. 1. A senator of 
distii^tion, was taken prisoner in the second Punic 
war,*nd obtained his liberty at the conclusion of 
the Avar, 11 . c. 201. To show his gratitude to P. 
Scipio, he folloAved his triumphal car, wearing the 
pileiis or cap of liberty, like an emancipated slave. 
In 187 he A\'as praetor peregrinus, and in this year 
condemned L. Scipio Asiaticus. on the charge of 
having misappropriated the money gained in the 
war with Antiochiis. — 2. Tribune of the pleb.s, 
58, exerted himself to obtain Cicero’s recall from 
banishment. In the Avar which followed the d(‘ath 
of Caesar (43), Culleo was one of the legates of 
Lepidus. 

Cumae (KU/. 177 : Ku^atos, Cninamis), a town in 
Campania, and the most ancient of the Greek co- 
lonies in Italy and Sicily, Avas foimded by Cumae 
in AMis, in conjmiction with Chalcis and Fretria 
in Euboea. Its foundation is placed in B. c. ]()5(), 
but this date is evidently too early. It was situ- 
ated on a steep hill of Mt. Gaums, a little N. of 
the promontory Misenum. It became in early 
times a great and flourishing city ; its comnn'ict* 
AA'as extensive ; its ter-ritorv included a gn'at p.art 
of the rich Campanian plain ; its population Avas 
at least Cfl,000 ; and its power is attested by its 
colonies in Italy and Sicily, — Piitooli, Palaeopolis, 
afterwards Neapolis, Zancle, afterwards Messana. 
But it held poAverful enemies to encounter in tli<' 
Ktrnscan.s and the Italian nations. It Avas also 
weakened by internal dissensions, and one of ir.s 
citizens Aristodemns made him.«elf tyrant of tire 
place. Its power became so much reduced that it 
Avas only saved from the attacks of the Etrn.scans 
by the a.ssistJince of Hicro, who annihilated tlic 
Etruscan fleet, 474. It maintained its independ- 
ence till 417, when it Avas taken bA’^ the Canqra- 
nians and most of its inhabitants sold as slaves. 
From this time Capua became the chief city of 
Campania ; and although Cumae was subsequently 
a Roman miinicipium and a colony, it continued 
to decline in importance. At last tho Acropolis 
Avas the onh' part of the town that remained, and 
this was eventually destroyed by Narses in his 
wars Avith the Goths. — Cumae was celebrated as 
the residence of the earliest Sibyl, and as tlie pla-c 
where Tarquinius Snperbus died. — Its ruins are still 
to be seen between the Lago di Patria and Fnsaro. 

Cdnaza (Koopala), a small town in Babyloni'N 
on the ICnphratesi famous for the battle fought here 
between the younger Cyrus and his brother Ar- 
taxerxes Mnemon, in which the former Avas killed 
(b. c. 401). Its position is nncertiiin. Plutardi 
{Ariax. 8) places it 500 stadia (50 geog. 
above BaJjylon ; Xenophon, who does not mention 
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it by name, makes the liattle field 360 stadia (36 j 
geog. miles) from Babylon. , 

CupienniuB, attiicked by Horace (Saf. i. 2. 36), 
is said by the Scholiast to have been a friend of 
Augustus, but is probably a fictitious name. 

Cupra (Cuprensis). 1. Maritima {Marano at 
the mouth of tlie Motiecchia)^ a town in Picenum, 
with ail ancient temple of .Juno, founded by the 
Pelasgians and restored by Hadrian. — 2. Mon 
tana^i a town near No. 1 in the mountains. 

Cures (Gen. Curium), an ancient town of the 
Sabines, celelirated as the birth-place of T. Tatiiis 
and Nuina Ponipilius : from this town the Romans 
are said to have derived tlic name of Quiritea. 

Curetes (Koup^rei), a mythical people, said to 
be the most ancient inhabitants of Acaniania and 
Aetolia ; the latter country was called Curetis from 
tluMii. They also occur in Crete as the priests of 
/eus, and are spoken of in connexion with the 
Corybantes and Idiiean Uactyli. The infant Zeus 
was entrusted to their care by Rhea; and by 
.clashing their weapons in a w-nrlike dance, they 
drowned the cries of the child, and prevented his 
fatluT Croims froU ascertaining the place where 
lie wns concealed. 

Curias. [CuuiiTM.] 

Ji celebrated Alban family. .3 brothers 
of this family fouglu with 3 Roman brothers, tlie 
Jloratii, and wa-re comiuered by the latter. In 
const'ciuence of their defeat, Alba became subject 
to Romo. 

CiiriatiuB Maternus. [Mateunus.] 
curio, C. Scrihonius. 1. Piaetor a 121, w'as 
one ol the most dis' inguished orators of bis time. — 
2. Son of No. 1, tribune of the plebs, n.c. ; after- 
wards served und r Sulla in Greece ; was praetor 
}{*J ; consul 76; and after liis consulship obtained 
the pro\ince of Macedonia, where he carried on 
war against the barbarians as far N. as the Da- 
nube. Il<* was a persoii.'il enemy of (Jaesar, and 
Mipfiorted P Clodiiis, when the latter was accused j 
of violating the sacra of the Rona l)ea. In />/ he 
W'as appoint, d poiitib'X inaximus, and died 53. 
He had some reputation as an orator, and was a 
friend of Cicero.— 3. Son of No, 2, also a friend of 
Cicero, was a most profligate character. lie was 
married to Fiilvi.a, afterwards the wife of Antony. 
He at first belonged to the Pompeian party, by 
W'hose influence be w';i.s made tribune of the plebs, 
50 ; but ho was bought over by Caesar, and em- 
})l(»yed bis pinver as tribune against bis former 
friends. On the breaking out of the civil war 
(49), be was sent by Cae.s.ar to Sicily with the 
title of propraetor. He succeeded in driving Cato 
out of the island, and then cro.ssed over to Africa, 
w here In; was defeated and slain by Jiiba and P. 
Attiiis Varus. 

Curiosolitae, a Gallic people on the Ocean in 
Armorica near the V'eneti, in the country of the 
modern (\irsifnft near St. Malo. 

Curium (Kooptoi': Koupievs: nr. /’/sco/ita Ru.), 
a town on the S. coast of Cyprus, near the pro- 
montory Curias, W. of the mouth of the Lycus. 
Ctirius Dentatus. ( DKNTA’roN.] 

Curius, M.’, an intimate friend of Cicero and 
Atticus, lived for several years as a negotiator at 
3*atrae in Peloponnesus. In his wdll he left his 
Jiropeity to Atticus and Cicero. Several of Ci- 
c ro's letters are addressed to him 

Cursor, L. Paplrlus. 1. A distinguished Ro- 
man general in the 2nd Samniie war, was 5 times 
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consul (b.c. 333, 320, 31.9, 315, 313), and twice 
dictator (325, 309). He frequently defeated the 
Samnites, but his greatest victory over them was 
gained in his 2nd dictatorship. Although a great 
general, he w'as not popular with the soldiers on ac- 
count of his severity. —2. Son of No. 1, was, like 
his father, a distiiiiniislied general. In both his 
consulships (293, 272) he gained great victories 
over the Sam^ites, and in the 2nd he hrouglit the 
3rd Samnite war to a close. 

Cnrtlua, Mettus or Metttus, a distinguished 
Sabine, fought with the rest of his nation against 
Romulus. According to one tradition, the Lacus 
Curlius\ which was part of the Roman forum, was 
called after him ; because in the battle with the 
Romans he escaped with difficulty from a swamp, 
into which his Ijorse had pluncred. But the more 
usual tradition respecting tlie name of the Lacus 
Curtius related that in b. c. 362 the earth in the 
forum gave way, and a great cliasm appeared, 
which the soothsayers declared could' only be filled 
up by throwing into it Rome’s greatest treasure ; that 
thereupon M. Curtins, a noble youth, mounted his 
steed in full armour ; and declaring that Rome pos- 
sessed no greater treasure than a brave and gallant 
citizen, leaped into the abyss, upon which the 
earth clised over him. 

Curtius Montanus. [Montanus.]. 

Curtius Rufus, Q., the Roman histori.'in of 
Alexander the Great. Respecting his life, and the 
time at which he lived, nothing is known with 
certainty. Some critics jdace him as early as the 
time of Wspasian, ami others as late as Consfiin- 
tinc ; but tlie earlier date is more probable than 
the later. 'J’lic w'ork itself, entitled J)e Ih'hus 
O’fsfis Ai'ccandri Magni^ consisted of 10 books, 
but the first 2 are lost, and the remaining fl are 
not W'ithout considerable gaps. It is w'ritten in a 
plejcsing though somewhat declamatory style. It 
is taken from good sources, but the .author fre- 
quently shows his ignorance of geography, clirono- 
logv, and tactics. 'I'he Ix'st editions are by Zunipt, 
Rerlin, 1826’, and MUtzell, Berlin, 1843. 

Cutiliae Aquae. [Aquak, No. 3.] 

Cyane {Kvay7j\ a Sicilian nymph and playmate 
of I'roserpine, changed into a fountain through grief 
at the loss of the goddess. 

Cvaneae Insulae (Kuaetai vijiroi or werpot, 
Ur(‘k~Juki)^ 2 small rocky islands at the entrance 
of the Thracian Bosporus into the Euxine, the 

Planctae (flAdyKTai) and Symplegades (2ug. 

of mythology, so called hecause they are 
said to have been once moveable and to have 
rushed together, and thus destroyed every ship 
that attempted to pa^s through them. After the 
ship Argo had passed tliroiigh tlnmi in safety, they 
became stationary. [See p. 76, a.] 

Cyazares (Koafdpryy), king of Medi.a B. r. 634 
— 594, son of Phraortes, and grandson of Deioccs. 
lie W'as the most warlike of the Median kings, and 
introduced great military reforms. He defi'ated 
the Assyrians, who had slain his father in battle, 
and he laid siege to Ninus (Nineveh)* But while 
he was before the city, he was defeated by the 
Scythians, who hold tlie dominion ol Upper Asia 
for 28 years (634— 607), but were at length driven 
out of Asia by Cyaxares. After the expulsion of 
the Scytliians, Cyaxares again turned hi.s arms 
against Assyria, and with the aid of the king of 
Babylon (probably the father of Nebuchadnezzar), 
he took and destroyed Ninus, in 606. He Bubw* 
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qiiently carried on war for 5 years against Alyattes, 
king of Lydia. [Alyattes.] Cyaxares died in 
594, and was succeeded by his son Astyages. — 
Xenophon speaks of a Cyaxares II., king of Media, 
son of Astyages, respecting whom see Cyrus. 
CybSle. [Rhea.] , 

Cybistra (rd Kv€iarpa\ an ancient city of Asia 
Minor, several times mentioned by Cicero (Kp. ad 
Fam. XV. 2, 4, ad Att, v. 1 8, 20), whogiescribes it as 
lying at the foot of Mt. T.iurus, in the part of Cap- 
padocia bordering on Cilicia. Strabo places it 300 
stadia ( 30 geog. miles) from Tyana. Mention is 
made of a place of the same name (now Kara 
/li8sar\ between Tyana and Caesarea ad Argaeum; 
but this latter can hardly be believed to be identical 
with the former. 

Cyclades (Kow-XdSes), a group of islands in the 
Aegaean sea, so called because they lay in a 
circle (eV around Delos, the most important 

of them. According to Strabo they were 12 in 
number; but their number is -increased by other 
writers. The most important of them were Delos, 
Ceos, Cythnus, Skrithos, Rhknia, Sipjinos, 
CiMoi.os, Naxos, Paros, Syros, Myconos, 
Tenos, Andros. 

Cycldpes (Kii/cAwires), that is, creatures with 
round or circular eyes, are described dItrerAitly by 
different wa iters. Homer speaks of them as a gi- 
gantic and lawless race of shepherds in Sicily, who 
devoured human beings and cared nought fur Zeus; 
each of them had only one eye in the centre of his 
forehead; the chief among them was Polyphemus. 
Accortling to Hesiod the Cyclops were Titans, sons 
of Uranus and (Je, were 3 in luunber, Arges, 
Steropes, and Brontes, and each of them had only 
one eye on his forehead. They were thrown into 
Tartarus by Cromis, hut w’ore released by Zens, and 
in consequence they provided Zeus with thunder- 
holts and lightning, Pluto with a helmet, and Po- 
seidon w'ith a trident. 'J'hey were afterwards 
killed by Apollo for having furnished Zeus with 
the lliuiiderholts to kill Aesculapius, A still later 
tradition legjirded the Cyclopes as the assistants of 
Hephaestus. Volcanoes were the workshops of 
that god, and Mt. Aetna in Sicily and the neigh- 
bouring isles were accordingly considered as their 
abodes. As the assistants of Hephaestus they 
make the meUil armour and ornaments for gods 
and heroes, 'i'heir number is no longer confined 
to 3 ; and besides the names mentioned by Hesiod, 
we also find those of Pyraemon and Acamas. 
The name of Cy'clopian walls was given* to the walls 
built of great masses of unhewn stone, of wliicli 
specimens are ^till to be seen at Mycenae and 
other parts of Oi-cece, and also in Itfily. They 
were probably constructed by the Pehisgians ; and 
later generations, being struck by their grandeur, 
ascribed their building to a fabulous race of Cyclops. 

Gyenus (Kv/cPos). 1. tSon of Apollo by Hyrie, 
lived in tlie district between Pleuion and Calydon, 
and was beloved by Phyllius ; but as Phyllius 
refused him a bull, Cycnus leaped into a lake and 
was metamorphosed into a swan. —■2. Son of Pi>- 
scidon, was king of Coloiiae in Troas, and fiithcr 
of Tencs and Hemithea. liis second wife Phiio- 
non>e fell in love with Tencs, her step-son, and as 
he refused her offers, she accused him to his father, 
who threw Tenes with Hemithea in a chest into 
the sea. Tenes escaped and became king of Te- 
nedos. [Tenes.] In the Trojan War both 
Cycnus and Tencs assisted the Trojans, but both 
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were slain by Achilles. As Cycnus could not be 
wounded by iron, Achilles strangled him with 
the thong of his helmet, or killed him with a 
stone. When Achilles was going to strip Cycnus 
of his armour, the body disappeared, and was 
changed into a swan.— 3. Son of Ares and Pe- 
lopia, slain by IlerCliles at It'ine. — 4. Son of 
Ares mid Pyrene, likewise killed by Hercules. 
— 6. Son of Sthencliis, king of the Ligurians, and 
;i friend and relation of Phaethon. While he was 
l.nueiitiiig the fate of Phaethon on the banks of the 
Eridanus, he was mi tamorphosed by Apollo into a 
sw'an, and placed among the stars. 

Cydias, a celebrated painter from the island of 
Cythnus, n. c. 3t)4, whose picture of the Argonauts 
ivas exhibited in a porticus by Agrippa at Rome. 
Cydippe. [Acontius. 1 
Cydnus (JCiiSvos ; Tersoos~ciiai\ a river of Ci- 
licia Campestris, rising in the Taurus, and flowing 
through the midst of the citv of Tarsus, where it 
is 120 feet wide (Kinneir; Xenophon says 2 ple- 
thra=202 feet). It was celebrated for the clear- 
ness and coldness of its water, which was esteemed 
useful in gout and nervous discil^s, but by bathing 
in which Alexander nearly lost his life. At its 
mouth the river spread into a lagnne, which formed 
the harbour of Tarsus, but which is now choked 
vyth sand. In the middle ages the river was called 
Ilierax. 

Cydonia, more rarely Cyddnis (KuScuAuf KoSv- 
vls : Kv^wvtdrris : K/uitna)^ one of the chief citii'S 
of Crete, the rival and opponent of CnoSvSUS and 
Cjortyna, was situated on tlie N. W. coast, and 
derived its name from the Cyddnes (KuSwi/es), a 
Cretan race, placed by Homer in the W. part ef 
the iJand. At a later time a colony of Zacyn- 
thians settled in Cydonia ; tliey were driven out 
by^ the Samians about b. c. 524 ; and the Samians 
were in their turn expelled by the Aeginetans. 
Cydonia was the place from which quinces {Cydonia 
inula) were first brought to Italy, and its inhabit- 
fints were some of the best Cretan archers {Cydo~ 
nio urcu^ llor. Cann. iv. 19. 17). 

Cyllarus (KuAAapos), a beautiful centaur, killed 
at the wedding feast of Pij ii}u)us. The horse of 
Castor was likewise called Cyllarus. 

Cyllen9 {KvW-qvrj). 1. {Kyriu)^ the highest 
mountain in Peloponnesus on the frontiers of Ar- 
cadia and Achaia, sacred to Hermes (Mercury), 
who had a temple on the summit, was said to liave 
been born there, and was hence callc'd Cyllenius. 
-2. A sea- port town of Elis. 

Cylon (KuAcce), ail Athenian of noble family, 
married the daughter of Theagenes, tyrant of Me- 
gani, and gained an Olympic victory li. c. (140. 
Encouraged by the Delphic oracle, he seized the 
Acropolis, intending to make himself tyrant of 
Athens. Pressed by famine, Cylon and his ad- 
herents were driven to take refuge at the altar 
of Athena, whence they were induced to withdraw 
by the archon Megacles, the Alcmaeonid, on a 
promise that their lives should be spared. But 
their enemies put them to death as soon us they 
had them in their power. 

C^e ( KujaTj ; Kvnaios : Sandakli)^ the largest of 
the Aeolian cities of Asia Minor, stood upon the 
coast of Aeolis, on a bay named after it, Cumaeus 
(also Elaiticus) Sinus (d Kujuatos ndkiros : Culf of 
Sandak/i), and had a good harbour. It was founded 
by a colony of Locrians from Mt. Phricius, and 
hence it had the epithet ^ptKwvis* It was the 
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njitive place of Hesiod and Ephorus, and the mo- j 
ther city of Side in Painphylia and Cumae in 
Campania. 

C;^a. [Cynane.] 

Cynaegirus (Kvi/aiytipos), brother of the poet 
Aescljylus, distinguished himself by his valour at 
llie battle of JVIarathon, n.c. 4.90. According to 
Herodotus, when the Persiafis were endeavouring 
to escape by sea, Cynaegirua seized one of their 
ships to keep it back, but fell with his right h<ind 
cut off. In the later versions of the story Cynae- 
girus is made to perfonn still more heroic deeds. 

Cyuaetlia (Kvi/aida: Kvyaidtvs^ -dated;), a town 
in the N. of Arcadia, whose inhabitants, unlike the 
other Arcadians, had a dislike to music, to wliich 
circumstance P(»lybiu8 attributes their rough and 
demoralized character. 

Cynane, Cyna, or Cynna (Kuedt^rj, Kdi/a, Kvwa)^ 
half-sister to Alexander the Groat, daughter of 
Philip by Audata, an Illyrian woman. JSlie was 
married to her cousin Amyntas ; and after the 
death of Alexander she crossed over to Asia, in- 
tending to marry her daughter Eurydice to Airhi- 
daeus, who had been chosen king. Her project 
alarmed Perdiccas, by whose order she was put to 
death. 

Gynesii or Cynetes Kdi/»fT«s), a peo- 

ple, according to Herodotus, dwelling in the ex- 
treme \W of Europe, beyond the Celts, apparently 
ill Spain. 

C;^sca (Kw/iV/ca), dauglitcrof Archidamus II. 
king of Sparta, was the first woman who k<*pt 
horses for the games, and the first who gained an 
Olympic victory. 

Cjhidpblis (Kuj/os ’k6\is : Samallout)^ a city of 
the Heptanoniis, or Middle Egypt, on an island 
in the Nile; the chief sent of the worship of Aim- 
bis. There was a city of the same name in the 
Delta, 

Cynos (KOt'os: KuVio;, Ki/raTot), the chief sea- 
port in the. territory of the Locri Opuntii. 

Cynosarges (tS Ku»'d(rap 76 s), a gymnasium, 
sacred to Hercules, outside Athens, E. of the city 
and before the gate Dioinea, for the use of those 
who were not of pure Athenian blood ; here taught 
Antistheiies, the founder of the Cynic school. 

• CynoscSph&laef Kyi/iisKe</iaAat), ‘‘Dog’s Heads.” 
1. Two hills near Scotussa in Thessaly, where Fla- 
ininius gained his celebrated victory over Philip of 
Macedonia, n. c. 1 97. — 2. A hill between Thebes 
and Thespiae in Boeotia. 

Cynossema (Kuults trrjjuaX “ Dog’s Tomb,” a 
promontory in the Thracian Chersonesus near 
Madytus, so called because it was supposed to be 
the tomb of Hecuba, who had been previously 
thangi-d into a dog. 

CynostLra (Kvuoarovpd), an Idaean nymph, and 
one of the nurses of Zeus, who placed her among 
the stars. [Ahctos.] 

Cynostlra (KuySfrovpa)^ “Dog’s Tail,” a pro- 
montory in Attica, S. of Marathon. 

Cynthia and Cynthlus (Kvydla and Kvy0ios\ 
surnames respectively of Artemis and Apollo, which 
they derived from Mt. Cynthus in the island of 
Delos, their birthplace. 

Cyntlrla (Kvyuvpla : Kvyovpios), a district on 
the frontiers of Argolis and Laconia, for the po, 
session of wliich the Argives and Spartans carried 
on frequent wars, and which the Spartans at length 
obtained about b. c. .550. [See p. 77, a.J The 
inhabitants were lonians. 
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Cyparistla (Kuiroptrrorla). 1. A town in Mes- 
senia on the W. coast, S. of the river Cyparissns, 
and on a promontory and bay of the same name. 
Homer (//. ii. 593) speaks of a town Cyparisseeis 
(KuTrapiair^fis) subject to Nestor, which is pro- 
bably the same as the preceding, though Straho places 
it in Triphylia. — 2. A town in Laconia on a pe- 
ninsula near the Asopiis. 

CyparissuB (KuTrdpio-fros), son of Telephus, be- 
loved by Apollo or Silvanus. Having inadver- 
tently killed his favourite stag, he was seized with 
immoderate grief, and metamorphosed int<)Hcy}>re.cs. 

Cyparissns (Ki/irdpiffo-o;), asmall town in Pho- 
cis on Parnassus near Delphi. 

Cyphanta (ra Kv(payTa), a town on the E.coa.st 
if Laconia near Brasiac. 

Cypria, c^ypfis, surnames of Aphrodite, from 
the island of CyrRUs. 

Cyprl&nUB, a celebrated father of the Church, 
was a native of Africa. He was a Gentile by 
birth, and beftne his conversion to Christianity he 
taught rhetoric with distinguished success. He 
was converted about a. u. ■24(), was ordained a 
presbyter 247, and was raised to the bishopric of 
Carthage 24 B. When the persecution of Decius 
burst forth (250), Cyprian lied from the stonn, and 
reinaineR 2 years in retirement. A few years 
afterwards the emperor Valerian renewed the per- 
secution against the Christians. Cyprian was ba- 
nished by Paternus tlie proconsul to the maritime 
city of Curubis, where he resided 11 months. He 
was then recalled by the new governor, Galerius 
Maximus, and whb beheaded in a sjiacious plain 
without tile walls A. d. 25B. He wrote several 
works which have come down to us. They aro 
ch.nraeterised by lucid arrangeim nt, and eloquent, 
though declamatory style. 'J'he best editions are 
by Fell, Oxford, 1(>B2, fob, to which are subjoined 
ihe Annales Ctfpnanici of Pearson ; and that com- 
menced by Baluze, and tompleted by a monk of 
the fraternity of St. Maur, Paris, 172(), fol. 

Cyprus (KuTrpoy : Kvirpios: Cyprus^ called by 
the Turks Kvbru,)^ a large island in the Mediter- 
ranean, S. of Cilicia and W. of Syria. It is called 
by various names in the poets, Cerastia or Gm/sY/V, 
JMncai'iay Spficcia^ Acamautis^ Amathusia^ and also 
I'aplios. The island is of a tiiangular form : its 
length from E. to W. is about 140 miles ; its 
greatest breadth, which is in the W. part, is about 
.*>0 miles from N. to S., but it gradually narrows 
towards the E. A range of mountains, called 
Olympus by the ancients, runs through the whole 
leiigtli of the island from E. to W., and rises in 
one part more than 7000 feet in height. The plains 
are cliierty in the S. of the i^laud, and were cele- 
brated in ancient as well as in modern time.s for 
their fertility. The largest plain, called the Sala- 
iiiinian plain, is in the E. part of the island near 
Salamis. The rivers are little more than mountain 
torrents, mostly diy in summer. — Cipriis was 
colonized by the Phoenicians at a wry early pe- 
riod ; and Greek colonies were subsequently planted 
in the island, according to tradition soon alter tlie 
Trojan war. We read at first of 9 independent 
states, each governed by its own king, Sala.mjs, 
Citium, Amathus, Curium, Paphos. M^\rium, 
Soli, LaPetiius, Ckrynia. The island was sub- 
dueii by Anifisis, king o^Egypt, about B. c. 540. 
Upon the downfal of the Egyptian monarchy, it 
beciinie subject to the Persians ; but Kvauoras 
of Salamis, after a severe struggle with the Per- 
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Binns, established its independence about 385, and 
liandcd down the sovereignty to his son Nicoclks. 
1 1 eventually fell to the share of the Ptolemies in 
Egypt, and was governed by them, sometimes 
united to Egypt, and sometimes by separate princes 
of the royal family. In 58 the Homans made Cy- 
prus one of their provinces, and sent M. Cato to 
take possession of it. — Cyprus was one of the 
chief seats of the worship of Aphrodite (Venus), 
who is hence called Cypris or Cyj)ria, and whose 
worship was introduced into the island by the 
Phoenicians. 

C3rpsela (tA -Xrjvds). 1. 

A town in Arcadia on the frontiers of Laconiii. — 
2. A town in Thrace on the llebrus and the Eg- 
iiatia Via. 

Cypselus (Ku4^e\oy). 1. Father ol Mcrope and 

grandfather of Aejjytus. [Akpyti s.] — 2. Of 
Corinth, son of Aeetion. The mother of Cypselus 
belonged to the house of the Haccliiaiae, that is, 
to the Doric nobility of Corinth. According to 
tradition, she married Aeetion, because, being ugly, 
she met with no one among the Bacchiadae who 
would liave her as his wife. As the oracle of 
Delphi had declared that her son would prove for- 
midable to the ruling pcartyat Corinth, the Bacchi- 
adac attempted to murder the child. But his 
mother concealed him in a chest {KV'^eXrj)^ from 
^vh^ch he derived his name, Cypselus. When he 
had grown up to manhood, he expelled the Bac 
chiadae, with the help of the people, and then 
established himself as tyrant, H<j reigned 30y'ears, 
n. c. 655 — CJ5, and was succeeded hr his son Po- 
riander. The celebrated chest of Cypselus, con- 
sisting of cedar wood, ivory, and gold, and richly 
adorned with figures in relief, is described at length 
by Paiisanias (v. 17, &c.). 

Cyraunis (Kupavpts\ an island off the N. coast 
of Africa mentioned by Herodotus (iv. 95); pro- 
bably the same as Ckucink. 

Cyren&ica (7) KupTjyaia, V KvpTjvflirj He. 

rod : D^rmih or Jehel- Aldidar^ i. e. tlw- Of reen Moun- 
tain^ the.N. K. part of Tripoli)^ a district of N. 
Africa, between Marniarica on the E. and the 
Hegio Syrtica on the W., was considered to ex- 
tend in its widest limits from the Philaciiorum 
Arae at the bottom of the Great Syrtis to the 
Chersonesus Magna or N. headland of the Gulf of 
I’latea (G. of Bomba) ^ or even to tiie Catabathnius 
Magnus {Mama SoUum) ; but tin* part actually 
possessed and cultivated by the Greek colonists 
can only be considered as beginning at the N. 
limit of the sandy sliores of tlic Great Syrtis, at 
Boreum Pr. {Ras Teyonas^ S- of Ikn-(ihazi)^ he- 
twern which and the Chersonosus Magna the 
country projects into the Mediterranean in the 
form of a segment of a circle, whose chord is above 
150 miles long and its arc tibove *200. From its 
position, formation, climate, and soil, this region is 
perhaps one of the most delightful on the surface 
of the globe. Its centre is occupied by a mode- 
rately elevated table-land, whose edge runs pa- 
rallel to» the coast, to which it sinks down in a 
succession of terraces, clothed with verdure^ in- 
tersected by mountain .'streams running through 
ravines filled with the richest vegetation, exposed 
to the cool sea-breezes from the N., and sheltered 
by the mass of the mountain from the sands and 
liot winds of the Sahara. These slopes produced 
the choicest fruits, vegetables, and flowers, and 
some very rare plants, such aa the silphium and the 
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oirbr KvprivaTos. The various harvests, at the dif- 
ferent elevations, lasted for 8 months of the year. 
With these physical advantages, the people naturally 
became prone to luxury. The country was, how- 
ever, exposed to annual ravages by locusts. The 
belt of mountainous land extends inwards from 
the coast ciboiit 70 or 80 miles. — The first occupa- 
tion of this country by the Greeks, of which we 
have any clear account, was effected by Battus, 
who led a colony from the island of Thera, and first 
established himself on the island of Pl.itoa at the 
E. extremity of the district, and .afterwfirds built 
CvHENE (b. c. 631), w'hcre he founded a dynast^-, 
which ruled over the country during 8 reigns, 
though with comparatively little power over some 
of the other Greek cities. Of these the earliest 
founded were TEUCimiA and IlEsrERis, then 
Barca, a colony from Cyrene ; and these, with 
Gyrene itself and its port Apoli.onia, formed the 
original Libyan Pentapolis, though this name 
seems not to have conic into general use till und<T 
the Ptolemies. The comparative independence of 
BarcJi, and the temporary comiuest of the country 
by the Persians under Camhyses, diminished the 
power of the later kings of Cynme. and at last the 
dynasty was overthrown and a republic established 
ill the latter part of the 5th century b. c. When 
Alexander invaded Egypt, the Cyrenaeiuis formed 
an alliance with liim ; but their country was made 
subject to Egypt by Ptolemy the son of Lagiis. It 
appears to have flourished under the Ptolemies, 
who pursued their usual policy of raising new cities 
at the expense of the ancient one.s, or re-sloring 
the latter under now names. Thus Hesperis hecame 
Berenice, Teuchira was called Arsinoi*, Barca was 
entirely eclipsed by its port, which wa.s raised into 
a city under the name of Ptcdemais, and Gyrene 
suft'ered from the favours bestowed upon ilt, port 
Apollonia. The country was now usually called 
PeiTtapoli.s, from the 5 cities of Cyrene, Apollonia, 
Ptolemais, Arsiiioe, and Berenice. In h. c. 9.), the 
la.st Egyptian governor, Apion, an illigitinuitc son 
of Ptolemy' Physcon, made tln^ country over to 
the Romans, w’lio at first gave. the cities their free- 
dom, and afterward.s formed the district, under the 
name of Cyrenaica, with the island of Grete, into 
a province. Under Constantine (\vrenaica was 
sc])aratcd from Crete, and made a distinct provinc', 
under the name of Libya Superior. I’lie first 
great blow to the pro.spcrity of the country w.is 
given by the murderous conflict which ensued on 
an insurrection of the .lews ( who had long settl'd 
licre in great numbers) in the reign of Traj.'in. As 
the Homan empire declined, the attacks of the 
native Libyan tribes became more freqin-nt and 
formidable, and the sufTeriiigs caused by their in- 
roads and by locusts, plai>iie, and earthquakes, are 
most patlietically described by Syiicsiu.s, hislmp 
of Ptolemais, in the 5tli century. In the 7th 
century the country' was overrun by' the Per.sians, 
and soon afterwards it fell a final prey to tlie great 
Arabian invasion. 

Cyrene (K^pV’?)-. daughter of Ilypscus, mother 
of Aristaeu.s by Apollo, was carried by' the god 
from Mt. Pel ion to Jjihya, where the city of Gy- 
rene derived its name from her. 

Cyren§ {Kvp-fjvrj: KupTjvaios: Ghrennah^ very 
large Hu.), the chief city of Cyrenaica in N. 
Africa, was founded by Battus (b. c. 631) over a 
fountain consecrated to Apollo, and called Cyi'c 
(Kupi7 ; *Rit6\K<avos which supplied the 
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city with water, and then ran down to the sea ' 
through a beautiful ravine. Tlie city stood HO i 
stadia (8 geog. miles) from the coast, on the edge 
of the upper oT two terraces of table land, at the 
heiglit of 1 800 feet above the sea, in one of the 
finest situations in the world. The road which 
connected it with its harbour, Apollonia, still exists, 
and th(! ruins of Cyrene, tliough terribly defaced, 
are very extensive, comprising streets, aqueducts, 
temples, theatres, tombs, paintings, sculpture, and 
inscriptions. In the face of the terrace on which 
the city stands is a vast subterraneous necropolis. 
For the history of the city and surrounding country, 
see Cyuenaica. Among its celebrated natives 
were the philosopher Aristippus, the poet Calli- 
machus, and the Christian bishop^ and orator Sy- 
nesiiis. 

Cyresch&ta or CyropSlis (Kupcfr^ava, Kvpa, 
Kvpov TrdAis), a city of Sogdiaiia, on the .Jaxartes, 
the furthest of the colonies founded by Cyrtis, and 
the extreme city of the Persian empire : destroyed, 
after many revolts, by Alexander. Its position is 
doubtful, but it was probably not far from Alex- 
aiidreschata (Kokand). 

Cyrillus ^ Kop<AAoi ). — 1. nisbop of Jerusalem. 
A. i>. 3.01 — .'IHO', wfis a firm opponent of the Anaiis, 
by whose infinencu ho was banished 3 times from 
Jerusalem. Ills works are not numerous. The 
most important arc lectures to catechumens, &c., 
and a letter to the emperor Constantins, giving an 
account of the luminou.s cross which appeared at 
.Icrusalem, 351. The best editions are by Mill 
O.xford, 1703, fob, and by Touttee, Paris, 17J0, foj. 
—2. Jlisliop of Alexandria, a. D. 412 — 444, of which 
city he was a native. He was find of power, and of 
a restless and turbulent spirit. He pcr.^eciitod the 
Jewh, whom bo expelled from Alexandria: and 
after a long protracted struggle he procufed the 
deposition of Nestorius, bishop of Constantinople. 
He was the author of a large number or works, 
many of whi(,‘h are extant ; but in a literary view 
they are almost worthless. The best edition is by 
Auiiert, Paris, 1638, 6 vols. fob 

Cyrrhestice (Kup^ctrrtKf)), the name given 
under the Seleuoidae to a province of Syria, lying 
between Commagcne on the N. ami the plain of 
Antioeh on the S., between Alt. Amanus on the W. 
and the Kuphrates on the F. Alter the time of 
Constantine, it was united with Commageiie into 
one province, under the name of Fnphraiesia. 

Cyrrhus or Cyrus. (Kwp^os, Kupos: A'o/v/s ?), 
a city of Syria, founded under the Seleucidae. and 
called after the city of the same name in Mace- 
donia; chiefly remarkable as the residence and 
see of Theodoret, who describes its poverty, which 
he did much to relieve. Justinian rebuilt the 
wall.H, and erected an aqueduct. 

CyrrhuS) a town in Macedonia, near Pella. 
Cy»i:8 (Kvpos). 1. The Elder, the founder 
of the Persian empire. The history of his life 
was overlaid in .'incient times with fables and ro- 
mances, and i.s related diflerently by Herodotus, 
Ctesias, and Xenophon. 'Ihe account of Herodotus 
best preiserves the genuine Per.sian legend, and i 
to be preferred to those of Ctesias ami Xenophon. 
It is as follows : — Cyrus was the son of Canibyse 
a noble Persian, and of Alandane, daughter of tl 
Median king Astyages. In consequence of a 
dream, which seemed to portend that liis gmndsou 
should be master of Asia, Astyages sent for his 
daughter, when she was pregnant ; and upon 
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her giving birth to a son, he committed it to 
Harpagiis, bis confidential attendant, with orders 
to kill it. Harpagus gave it to a herdsman of As- 
tyages, who was to expose it. But the wife of 
the herdsman having brought fortli a .still-born 
child, they substituted the latter for the child of 
Alandane, who was reared as the son of the herds- 
man. When he was 16 years old, bi.s triK' pa- 
rentage jv'as discovered by the following incident. 
In the sports of his village, the boys chose him for 
their king. One of the boy.s, the son of a noble 
Median named Artembares, disobeyed hi.s com- 
mands, and Cyrus caused him to be severely 
scourged. Artembares complained to Astyages, 
who sent for Cyni.s, in whose person ami courage 
be discovered his daughter’s son. The. herdsman 
and Harpagns* being summoned liefore the king, 
told him the truth. A.«tyages forgave the herds- 
man, but revenged himself on Haqiagiis by serving 
up to him at a bampiet the flesh of his own son. 
As to his grandson, by the advice of the Alagians, 
who assured him that his dreaims were fulfilled by 
the boy's having been a king in sp Tt, he sent him 
bcack to his parents in Persia. When Cyrus grew 
up, he conspired with llaipagns to dethrone his 
grandfather. He induced the Persians to revolt 
from Ihe Alodian supremacy, and at their head 
marched against Astyages. The latter had given 
the command of his forces to llarpngns, who de- 
serted to Cyrus. Astyages thereupon placed him- 
S(df at tile head of his troops, but was defeated by 
Cyrus and taken pri^^ner, b. c. 55.6. The Aledes 
accepted Cyrus for their king, ami thus the .supre- 
lu.acy which thej' had lield passed to tlie Persians. 
It was probably at this time that Cyrus received 
th.at name, which is a Persian word (Kohri, sig- 
nifying the Sun. — Cynis^now proceeded to con- 
quer the other parts of Asia. In .> 16 he overthrew 
the livdian nionarehy, and took (h’oesus prisoner. 
fCitoKsus,] The Greek cities in Asia Alinorwere 
subdued by his general Harpagus. He next turned 
his arms against the Ahsyrian empire, of which 
Babylon was then the capital. After defeating 
the Babylonians in battle, he laid siege to the 
city, and after a long time he took it by diverting 
the course of tlie Kuphrates, which flowed through 
the midst of it. so that his soldiers entered Babylon 
by the bed of the river. This was in 533. Sub- 
sequently he crossed the Araxes, with tlie intention 
of subduing the Alassageiae, a Scythian people, 
but be WHS defeated and slain in battle. Tomi ris, 
the queen of the Alass.-ojeiae, cut otf his head, ami 
threw it into a bag filled with luniian blood, that 
he might satiate himself (she said) with blood, 
He was kill(Hl in 529. IIo was succeed, d by his 
son Cambvsks. — Xeno])hon ivpn-senis ('yrus-as 
brought up at his grandfather’s court, as ser\ im: in 
the Aledian army under his mule Cyaxares II., 
the son and siicces.sor of Astytiges. of wlioin Hero- 
dotus and Ctesias know nothing : as ninking war 
upon Baliylnn simply as the geiier.il ol Ciaxares ; 
as m.arrying the daughter of Cyaxares ; and at 
length dying quietly in liis bed, after a sage and 
Soeratic discourse to his children .and friends. 
Xenophon’s account is presi rved in the Ctfrojmedia^ 
in which he draws a picture of wliat a wise ami 
just prince ought to he. The work must not^ be 
regarded as a genuine hi-'tory.. — In the Fast 
Cyrus was long r garded as the greatest hero of 
antiquity, and hence the fables by which his his- 
tory is obscured. His sepulchre at Pasuigadae was 
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visited by Alexander the Great. The tomb has 
perished, but hia name is found on monuments at 
Mur^hab, N. of Persepolis. —■ 2. The Younger, 
the 2nd of the 4 sons of Darius Nothus, king of 
Persia, and of Parj'satis, was appointed by hia 
father commander of the maritime parts of Asia 
Minor, and Siatrap of Lydia, Phrygia, and Cappa- 
docia, II. c. 407. He assisted Lysandor and the 
Lacedaemonians with large sums of money in their 
war against the Athenians. Cyrus was of a daring 
and ambitious temper. On the death of his father 
and the accession of his elder brother Armxorxes 
Mnemon, 404, Cyrus formed a plot against the 
life of Artaxerxes. His design was betrayed by 
Tissaphernes to the king, who condemned him to 
death ; but, on the iiiterci'ssion of Parysatis, he 
spared his life and sent him back* to his satrapy. 
Cj’^rus now gave l«imself up to the design of de- 
throning his brother. Ho collected a powerful 
native army, but he placed his chief reliance on a 
force of fJreek mercenaries. He set out from Siirdis 
in the spring of 401, ami, having crossed the Eu- 
phrates at Thripsaciis, marched down the river to 
ihe plain of Cunaxji, 500 stadia from Babylon. 
Here he found Artaxerxes prepared to meet him. 
Arbixerxes had from 400,000 to a million of men ; 
Cyrus had about 100,000 Asiatics and f 3,000 
Greeks. The battle was at tirst altogether in 
favour of Cyrus. His Greek troops on the right 
routed the Asiatics who were opposed to them ; 
and he himself pressed forward in the centre against 
his brother, and had ('veii wounded ’him, wheii he 
was killed by one of the king’s body-guard. Ar- 
tiixerxes caused liis head and right hatid to be 
struck off, and sought to ha\e it believed that 
Cyrus had fallen by hj| hand. The character of 
Cyrus is drawn by Xenophon in the brightest 
colours. It is enough to say tliat his ambition was 
gilded by all those brilliant qualities which win 
men’s hearts. —3. An architect at Horne, who 
died on the same day as Clodius, .52. 

Cyrus {Kvpos: Kour), one of the tw'O great 
rivers of Armenia, rises in tlie (’aiicasus, flow's 
through Iberia, and after forming the boundjiry 
between Albania and Armenia, unites with the 
Araxes, and falls into the W. side of the Caspian. 
— There were small rivers of the same name in 
Media and Persis. 

Cyta or Cytaea (Kora, KvTaia: KvraTo?, Ki/- 
Toi€i/s), a town in Colchis on the river Phasis, 
where Medea w'.as said to have been born. 

Cythera ( Ki/0i7pa : KvO-npios : a moun- 

tainous island off the S. E. point of Laconia, with 
a town of the same name in tlie interior, the har- 
bour of which was called Scandea (Sxai'Sefa). It 
was c<donized at an early time by the Phoenicians, 
who introduced the worship of Aphrodite into the 
island, for which it w'as celebrated. This goddess 
was hence called Gytheraea, Cythereis ; and, ac- 
cording to some tmditioiis, it was in the neigh- 
bourhood of this island that she first rose from the 
foam of the sea. The Argives Rubscquently took pos- 
session of Cy thera, but w'ero driven out of it by the 
Lacedaemonians, who added it to their dominions. 

O^thSris, a celebrated courtezan, the mistress of 
Antony, and subsequently of the poet Galliis, who 
mentioned her in his poems under the name of 
Lycorig. 

Cytherui (Kif0T?poj ; Kv04\pios\ one of the 12 
Ancient towns of Attica and subsei^ucntly a demus, 
belonging to the tribe Pandionis. 
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Cythnus (K6Bvos : Kvdpios : T%ermia\ an is- 
land in the Aegaean sea, one of the Cyclades, with 
a town of the same name, celebrat^ for its cheese, 
and also for its warm springs, whence its modern 
name. 

Cytinium {Kvrlviov : Kurividryis), one of the 4 
cities in Doris, on Parnassus. 

Cj^tSrus or -um (Kwrupos or -op: Kidros)^ a 
town on the coast of Paphlagonia, between Amas- 
tris and the promontory Carambis, was a commer- 
cial settlement of the people of Sinope. It stood 
upon or near the mountain of the same name, 
which is mentioned by the Romans as abounding 
in box-trees. 

Cyzicus ( Kyftxoy), son of Aeneus and Aenete, 
the daughter o£ Eusoriis, or son of Eusorus, or 
son of Apollo by Stilbe. He was king of the Do- 
lioiies at Cyzicus on the Propontis. For his con- 
nection witli the Argonauts see p. 75, b. 

Cyzicus ( Ku^ixos : Kufixrji/ds : Dal Kiz wcCliizico^ 
Ru.), one of the most ancient and powerfid of the 
Greek cities in Asia Minor, stood upon an island of 
the same name in the Propontis (.Sfea of Marmara). 
This island, the earlier name of which was Arcton- 
n0su3 fApKTtap i/i)(roy), lay close to the sliore of 
Mysia, to wliich it was united by two bridges, and 
afterwards (under Alexander the Groat) by a mole, 
which has accumulated to a considerable isthmus. 
The city of Cyzicus stood on the S. side of the 
island, at the N. end of the isthmus, on each side 
of which it had a port. Tradition ascribed the 
foundation of the city to the Doliones, a tribe of 
Thessalian Pclasgians, who had been driven from 
their homes by the Aeolians. It was said to have 
been afterwards colonized by the Milesians. It was 
one of the finest cities of the ancient world, for the 
beauty of its situation and the magnificence of its 
buildings: it possessed an extensive commerce, and 
was celebnited for the excellence of its laws and 
government. Its stabTs were among the most 
esteemed gold coins current in Greece. It took no 
conspicuous place in history till about 22 years after 
the peace of AnUilcidas, when it made itself inde- 
pendent of Persia. It preserved its freedom under 
Alexander and his successors, and was in alliance 
with the kings of Perganms, and afterwards with 
the Homans. Its celebrated resisUinco against 
Mithridales, when he besieged it by sea and land 
(b. c. 75), was of great service to the Romans, and 
obtained for it the rank of a “'libera civitas,” which 
it lost again under Tiberius.- Under Constantino 
it became the chief city of the new province of 
Hellespontus. It was greatly injured by an earth- 
quake in A. D. 443, and finally ruined by its con- 
quest by the Arabians in 075, 
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DS>ae. IDahak.] 

Dachixiabl.deB (AaxiPaSdSris)^ a general name 
for the S. part of the Indian pcninsulji, derived 
from the Sanscrit dahhimi., the S. wind, and con- 
nected with the modern name Deccan. . 

B&cla (Dacus), <as a Roman province, was 
bounded on the S. by the Danube, which sepa- 
rated it from Moesia, on the N. by the Carpathian 
mountains, on the W. by the river Tysia (/’Mav), 
and on the K. by the river Hierasus (Drul/i)^ thus 
comprehending the modern Transylvania^ Walla- 
cMUf Moldavia^ and part of Hunyary. The Daci 
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were of the same race and spoke the same lan^iagc 
as the Oetae, and are therefore usually said to he 
of Thracian origin. They wore a brave and war- 
like people. In the reign of Augustus they crossed 
the Danube and plundered the allies of Home, but 
were defeated and driven back into their own 
country by the generals of Augustus. In the 
reign of Doinitian they became so formidable under 
their king Dkcebalus, that the Romans were i 
obliged to purchase a peace of them by the pay- 
ment of tribute. Trajiin delivered the empire from 
this disgrace ; he crossed the Danube, and after a 
war of 5 years (a. d. 101 — 106), conquered the 
country, ma/le it a Roman province, and colonized 
it with inhabitants from all parts of the empire. 
At a later period Dacia was invaded by the Goths ; 
and as Aurelian considered it more prudent to make 
the Danube the boundary of the empire, he re- 
signed Dacia to the barbarians, removed the Roman 
inhabitants to Moesia, and gave the name of Dacia 
(Aufeliani) to that part of the province along the 
Danube where they were settled. 

Dactyli (AdffTuAot), fabulous beings to whom 
the discovery of iron and the art of working it by 
means of fire was ascribed. Their name Dactyls, 
that is. Fingers, is accounted for in various ways ; 
by their number being 5 or 1 0, or by the fact of 
their Serving Rhea just as the fingers serve the 
hand, or by the story of their having lived at the 
foot SaifTuAois) of mount Ida. Most autlio- 
rities describe mount Ida in Phrygia as the origi- 
nal scat of tlic Dactyls, whence they are usually 
called Wacan Dactyls. In Phrygia they’ were 
coiniected with the worship of Rhea. They' are 
soinetiines confounded or identified with the Cu- 
retes, Corybantes, Cahiri, and Tolchincs. Tliis 
confusion with tlie Cabiri also accounts for Sanm- 
thracc being in some accounts described as their 
residence. Other accounts transfer them to mount 
Ida in Crete, of which island they' are said to have 
been tlie original inhabitants. Their number ap- 
pears to have been originally' li : Cr/ntis (the smelter), 
Dantnameneus (the hammer), and Acmoti (the 
anvil). Their number was afterwards increased to 
3, 10 (3 male and 3 female), 3‘2 and lUO. 

Dadastana AaSatrrdj/a; TorlmJcli or Kesta- 
^'’.9 •'i f'^rtress on the borders of llithynin and 

Galatia, wlicre the emperor .Ibviaii died suddenly', 

A. D. :564. 

Daed&la (ra AofSoAa), a city in Asia Minor, 
upon the Gulf of Glaucus, on the borders of Caria 
and Lycia. The same name vvas given to a immn- 
tain Ok'crlianging the town, 

DaedMus (Aai5a\os). 1. A mythical personage, 
under whose name the Greek writers personified 
the earliest development of the arts of sculpture and 
architecture, especially’ among the Athenians and 
Cretans, The ancient writers generally represent 
Daedalus as an Athenian, of tlie royal race of the 
Erechthldae. Others called him a Cretan, on 
account of the long time he lived in Crete. He is 
said to have been the son of Metion, the son of 
Eupalaraus, the son of Firechthens. Others make 
him the son of Eiipalamns, or of Palamaon. II is 
mother is called Alcippe, or Tphinoe, or Phrasimede. 
He devoted himself to sculpture, and made great 
improvements in the art. He instructed his sister's 
son, Calos, Talus, or Perdix, who soon came to 
surpass him in skill and ingenuity, and Dacd<a]us 
killed him through envy. [Perdix.] Being 
condemned to death by the Areopagus for this 
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murder, he went to Crete, where the fame of liis 
skill obtained for him the friendship of Minos. 
He made the well-known wa)()d(n cow for Pasi- 
phae; and when Pasiphae gave birth to the 
Minotaur, Daedalus constructed the labyrinth, at 
Ciiossus, in which the mouhter was kept. Eor bis 
part in this affair, Daedalus was im})i'isoned by 
Minos ; but Pa.sipiiaj released him, and, as Minos 
had seized all the ships on the coast of Crete, Dae- 
dalus procured wings for himself and his son Icarus, 
iind fastened them on with wax. Daedalus himself 
flew safe over the Aegean, but, as Icarus flew too 
n<‘ar the sun, the wax by whicb his wings were 
fastened on w'as melted, and he dropped down and 
was drowned in that part of the Aegean which was 
called after him the Icarian sea. Daedalus lied to 
t>icily, w’here hb w'as protected by Ctjcalns, tiie king 
of the Sicani. When Minos heard W’here Dai'dalus 
had taken refuge, he sailed with a great fleet to 
Juicily, where he w’as treacherously murdered by 
Cocalus or his daughters. According to some u.c- 
couiits Daedalus first alighted in hia flight from 
Crete at Cumae in Italy, where he erected a temple 
to Apollo, in which he dedicated the w'ings witli 
which he had fled from Crete. Several other works 
of art were attributed to Daedalus, in Greece, Italy', 
Libya, '^nd the islands of the Mediterranean. They 
b<‘long to the period when art began to be deve- 
loped. The name of Dmdula was given by the 
Greeks to the ancient wooden statues, ornamented 
with gilding and bright colours and real drapery, 
w'hich w'ere the earliest known forms of the images 
of the gods, after the mere blocks of wood or stone, 
which were at first used for symbols of them. — 2. 
Of Sicyon, a statuarv in bronze, son and disciple 
of Patrocles, flourished 400. 

B&hae (Ada*), a great Wytliian people, who led 
a nomad life over a great extent of country on the 
E.of the Caspian, in Hyrcania (which still bears the 
name of Diufhestan)^ mi the Ixiiiks of the Margu*;, 
the Oxns, and even the .Jaxartos. Some of tliein 
served as cavalry and horse-archcrs in the armies 
of Darius Codomaniius, Alexander, and Antiochus 
the Great, and lliey also made good foot soldiers. 

Daim§.cllTIB (Aaiuaxos), of Platacae, was sent 
by Seleucus as ambassador to Sandrocottus, king 
of India, about u. c. 31 *2, and w rote a work on 
India, wliich is lost. 

Dalm&tla or Belmatia (AcrAjuarfa*. AaA/idrTjs, 
more aiicieinl v AaAixarevs, iJnfmnia), a })art of the 
country' along the E. coast of the Adriatic sea in- 
cluded under the general name of Illyricnm, was 
separated from Lilmrnia on the N. by the Titius 
(AVrA'ft), and from Greek Illyria on the S. hv the 
Drilo (y>W//o), and extended inland to the Behian 
inountains and the Drinus, thus nearly correspond- 
ing to the modern Duintatta. The capital was 
Dalminium or Delminium, from w hich the coun- 
try derived its name. The next most important 
town w.as Salona, the residence of Diocletian. 
The Dalmatians were a brave .aTirt w'arlike people, 
and gave much trouble to the Rcmians, In b. c, 

1 1 9 their country was overrun hv L. Metelliis, 
who assumed in consequenc*' the .surname Dalni.T.- 
ticus, but they’ contiutied iiidepeTid nt ot the Ro- 
mans. In 3.9 tliey' were defeated l>y Asinius Pollio, 
of whose fJahtuUirus triumj’hu.'i Horace speaks 
(Cttnn. ii. J. 16) ; but it wa.s not till the year 23 
that they w-ere finally subdued by’ Suuilius Tau- 
rus. They tmik part in the great Pnnnonian re- 
volt under their leader Bato, but after a 3 years’ 
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war were again reduced to subjection by Tiberius, 
A. D, 9. 

Dalmatius. [Dklmatius.] 

Balminlum. [Dalmatia.] 

Bamagetus (Aa/xdyTjros), king of lalysus in 
Rhodes, married, in obedience to the Delphic 
oracle, the daughter of Aristoincnea of Messi ne, 
and from this marriage sprang the family of the 
Diagoridae, who were celebrated for their victories 
at Olympia. [Aristomenks.] 

Dam&lis or Boub (AdjuaA.iv, n BoHv), a small 
place in Bithynia, on the shore of the Thracian Bos- 
porus, N. of Clmlcedon ; celebrated by tradition as 
the landing-place of lo, the memory, of whose pas- 
sage was preserved by a bronze cow set up here 
by the Chalcedonians. 

Bamaratus. [Demaratus.] '' 

Bamasciiis (Aaudir/fms), the Syrian, of Da- 
mascus, whence he derived his name, the last of 
the renowned teachers of the Neo-lMatoiiic philo- 
sopliy at Athens, was born about a. d. 4 HO. He 
first studied at Alexandria and afterwards at 
Athens, under Marinus and Zeiiodotus, whom he 
succeeded. When Justinian ckised the heathen 
schools of pliilosophy at Athens in .5*29, Damascins 
emigrated to King Chosroes of Persia. lie after- 
wards returned to the W., since Cliosroe's Kiid sti- 
pulated in a treaty that the heathen adherents of 
the Platonic Philosophy should be tolerated by tlie 
Byzantine emperor. The only work of Damascins 
whicli has been printed, is entitled ‘"Doubts and 
Solutions of the first Principles,'’ edited by Kopp, 
Prancot. 1H2H, Hvo. 

BRmascuS AauaerKSs: AafiaaKrfvSf i Da- 
meahk^ /Jit)tia{icu.s, Ds/i-S/t^nn ), one of thp most 
ancient cities of the \^ld, mentioned as existing 
in the time of Abrab,^ ((Jen. xiv. 15), stood in 
the district after\var{Is called Coele-Syria, nprtn 
both banks of the river Chrysorrhoas or Bardiiu'S 
{/iuraJa)^ the waters of which, drawn off by 
canals and aqueducts, fertili'od the plain around 
the city. This plain i.s open on the S. and E., and 
sheltered on the \V. and N. by an offshoot of the 
Antilihauus ; its fruits were celebrated in ancient, 
as in modern times ; and altogether, the situation 
of the city is one of the finest on the globe. In 
the earliest times, evc(‘pt during the short period 
for which David subjected it to the Hebrew mon- 
archy, Damascus was the scat of an independent 
kingdom, called the kingdom of S^-ria, which was 
subdued by the Assyrians, and passed successively 
under the dominion of the Bal)\ lonians, the Per- 
sians* the (jivek kings of Syria, ami the Romans, 
the last of whom obtained posses.sion of it after 
tlic conquest of Tigrane.s, and as.>>igned it to the 
province of Syria. It riouris^l^d griatly under the 
emperors, and is called by Julian {Kpist. 24) “ the 
Eye of ail the East.” Diocletian established in it 
a great factory for arms ; and hence the origin of 
the fame of Damascus blades. Its yjosition on one 
of the high roads from Lower to Upper A.sia gave 
it a considerable trade. The surrounding di.strict , 
was called AaimaarKTii'ri. 

Bamasippus, L. Junius Brutus. [Brutus, 
No. 10.] 

Bamasippus, Lief nf us. 1. A Roman senator, 
fought on the side of the Pompeians in Africa, and 
perished B. c. 47.-2. A contemyiorary of Cicero, j 
who mentions him as a lover of statues, and syw-aka ! 
of purchasing a garden from Damasippus. He is 
probably the some person as the Damasippus ridi- 
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culed by Horace. (Sat. ii. 3. 16, 64.) It appears 
from Horace that Damasippus had become bank< 
nipt, in consequence of which he intended to put an 
end ‘to himself; but he was prevented by the 
Stoic Stertinius, and then turned Stoic himself, or 
at least affected to be one by his long beard. — 
'I’hc Dainahippua mentioned by Jtivenal (Sat. viii. 
147, 151, 167) is a fictitious name, under which 
the satirist ridiculed some noble lover of horses. 

Bamastes {Aa,ud(Tri)s\ of Sigeum, a Greek his- 
torian, and a contemporary of llerodotus and Hel- 
lanTcis of Lesbos : his works are lost. 

Bamia. [Auxksia.] 

Bamnonii. 1. Or Bumnonii or Bumnunii. a 

pioiverful people in the S.VV\ of Britain, inhabiting 
Cunnvall, Devonshire^ and tlie W. part of Somer- 
sefs/dre^ from whom w.'is calk'd the promontory 
Bamnonium, also Ocrinum (C. Lizanl) in ('orn- 
wall. — 2. Or Bamnii, a people in N. Britain, 
inhabiting parts of Perth^ Aryyle^ Stirling^ and 
Duinnartun-sinres. 

Bamo (Aa,ud»), a daughter of Pythagoras and 
Tlie.ino, to whom P^'thagoras entrusted his writing.s, 
and forbad her to give them to any one. This 
command she strictly observed, although she was 
in extreme poverty, and received many requests 
to sell them. 

Bamocles (AajU0K:A7)y), a Syracusan, one of the 
conipauions and flatlcrers of the eklcr Dionysius. 
Damocles having extolkid the great felicity of 
Dionysius on account of bis wealth and power, the 
tynint invited him to try what bis happiness really 
was, and placcMl him at a magnificent ban(|uct, in the 
midst of which Damocles saw a naked sword sus- 
pended over his liead by a single borsc-liair — a 
siglit which quickly dispelled all his visions of 
happiness. The story is alluded to by Horace. 
{Cann. iii. 1. 17.) 

Bamou (Ad/twv). 1. Of Athens, a celebnited 
musician and sophist. He was a pupil of Lamprus 
and Agathocles, and llie teacher of Pericles, vvith 
whom he lived on the most intimate t(Tms. He is 
also said to have taught Socrates, hut this state- 
ment is more doubtful, lu his old age he was ba- 
nished from Athen.s, probably on account of the 
part he had taken in politics.— 2. A Pythagorean, 
and friend of Phintias (not Pythias). When the 
latter was condemned to die tor a plot against 
Dionysius I. of Syracuse, lie asked leave of the 
tyrant to depart for the purpose of arranging liis 
domestic affairs, promising to find a friend who 
would be ])ledge for his appearance at the time ap- 
pointed for his punishment. To the surprise of 
Dioin’sins, Damon unhesitatingly offered him.self 
to he put to death instead of his friend, should ho 
fail to return. Phintias arrived just in time to 
redeem Damon, and Dionysius was so struck with 
this instance of firm friendship on both sides, that 
he pardoned the criminal, and entreated to be ad- 
mitted as a third into their bond of brotherhood. 

Bamoxenus (AojuJ^tvov), an Atlienian comic 
poet of the new comedy, and perhaps partly of the 
middle. 

Bana (Adpo). a great city of Cappadocia (Xen. 
Anafi. i. 2. § 20), probably the same as the later 
Tyana. 

Bw^e (Aavdr)\ daughter of Acrisius and mother 
of Perseus. [Acrisius.] An Italian legend re- 
lated that Danae came to Italy, built the town of 
Ardea, and married IMluinnus, by whom she became 
the mother of Daunus, the ancestor of Turnus. 
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Daa&i. [Danaus.] 

D&n&ldes (Aai/atScs), the 50 daughters of Da- 
naus. [Danaus.] 

• Dan&la (Tct Ad»/aAaX a city in the territory of 
the 'I’rocini, in the N. K. of Galatia, notable in the 
history of the Mithridatic War as the place where 
Lucullus resigned the command to Pompey. 
Danapris. [BoRvsTtrKNEs.j 
Danastris. [Tykas.] 

Danaus ( Aa»/ods), son of Belus and twin-brother 
of Acgyptus. Hohis had .assigned Libya to Da- 
nalis, but the latter, fearing his brother and his 
brotlur's s(uis, fled witli his 50 daughters to Argos. 
Here he was elected king by the Argives in place 
of Gelanor, the reigning monarch. The story of 
the murder of the 50 sons of Aegyptns by the 50 
daughters of Darmiis (the Dniiaidcs) is given under 
A EGYPT us. There was one exception to the mur- 
derous deed. The life of Lynceiis was spared by 
his jsvife Hypernmestra ; iind according to the 
comiTiot) tradition ne afterwards avenged the death 
of his brothers by killing his father-in-law, Danaits. 
According to the poets the Danaides were punished 
in Hades by being compelled everlastingly to 
pour water into a sieve {inane Ij/uipbae do/ium funJo 
peiruiitis imOf Hor. Cann. iii. 11. ‘2G). — From 
Dimalis the Argives were called Danai^ which 
name, like that of the Argives, was often .applied 
by the poets to the collective Greeks. 

DanUhius {Danahe., in Germ. Donau), also 
Dauuvius on coins and inscriptions, called Ister 
("IcTTpos) by the Greeks, one of the chief rivers of 
F.nropc, Ibises in the Black ForcsSt, and after flowing 
1770 miles falls into the Black sea. It is men- 
tion(‘d by Hesiod, hut the Greeks knew very little 
about it. According to Herodotus it rises at the 
city Pyrene .among the Celts and flows through 
the wliole of Kurope. The Homans first obtained 
some accurate infonnatinn concerning the river at 
the comnn nceineiit of the empire. Tiberius in bis 
campaign against tlie Vindclicians, visited the 
8onrc(‘S .of the Danube, which, according to Ta- 
citus, risC'^ in M. Aunoha. 'I'he Danube fonnec 
the N. boundary of the empire, with the e^ceptioi 
of the time tliat Dacia was a Homan province. 
In the Homan period the n])per part of the river 
fitun its source as far as Vienna was called Danu 
bins, while the lower part to its entnuice in thi 
Black Sea was named Ister. 

Daorsi or Daorizi, a tribe in Dalmatia. 
Daphnae Pelilslae (Ad«ppat ai ric a oe<r<a( : 

na.s), a border fortress of Lower Kgypt agnins* 
Arabia and Syria, stood on the right hand of th 
Kile, 16 Roman miles S. W. of Helnsium. Man 
Jews settled here after the destruction of Jerusa 
lem by the Babylonians. 

Daphne (Ad<pi'r)). 1. Daughter of the rive] 

god Ladon in Arcadia, by Gc (the earth), or « 
the river-god Pencils in Thessaly. She was ex 
trcincly beautiful, and w'as loved by Apollo .an 
Leucippuii, son of Oenomaus, but she roj( cted hot 
the.ir suits. In order to win her, Leucippus di 
guised himself as a maiden* but Apollo’s jealous 
cans d his discovery and he was killesi by the con 
panions of Daphne. Apollo now pursued Daphn. 
and as she was on the point of being overtaken b 
him, she prayed for aid, and was nictamorphorse 
into a iaiirel-tree {Sd<pi/ri), which became in coi. 
sequence the favourite tree of Apollo.— 2. Daughte 
of Tiresias, better known under the name 
Manto, 
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Daphne (Adipyri). 1. (Beit-ei -Moie^ or Bahi/fa9), 
beautiful spot, 5 miles S. of Antioch in Syria,“to 
hich it formed a sort of park or pleasure garden, 
ere was a grove of laurels and cypresses, HO sta- 
ia in circuit, watered by fresh springs and con- 
icrated by Selencus Nicator to Apollo, to whom 
so a m.agnificent temple w.is built by Antiochus 
ipiphanes, and adorned with a splendid statue of 
.he god by Bryaxis. To this temple were atbiched 
*riodical games and the privilege of asylum. , 
•aphne was a roy.al residence of the yeleucidae 
md of the later Homan emperors, and a favourite 
jsort of the people of Antioch, who, however, car- 
'd the pleasures they enjoyed here so far beyond 
le bounds of moderation, that the phrase JJaph- 
id mores passed into a provi;rb. It was from 
his place that Antioch received its distingui.shing 
nine, ’A. eirl Ad(f>v7)S. — 2. A place in Upper 
alilee on the l.'ike Semechonitis. 

Daphnis (Aa(pds)^ a Sicilian hero, to whom 
he invention of bucolic poetry is ascribed. He was 
le son of Hermes by a nymph. His mother 
aced him when an ijifant in a clmrining valley in 
laurel grove, from which he received his name 
f Daphnis. He was brought up by nymphs ; was 
('iiight by Pan to play on the flute ; he became a 
hepbci^. and tended his flocks on Mt. Aetna 
inter and sunnrKT. A Naiad fell in love with 
ini, and made him swear that lie would never 
ove any other m.'iiden, threatening him witli 
dindne&s if he broke his oath. For a time the 
landsonie sheplicrd ro.sistcd the numerous tcinpt.'i- 
.ioiKs to which he was exposed, but at hist he forgot 
iinsclf, having been made intoxicated by a princess. 
The Naiad accordingly punished him with blind- 
le.ss, or, as others relate, changed him into a stone, 
revious to this time he^ad composed bucolic 
po(‘try, and with it delighted Artemis during the 
liaso. After having become blind, he invoked his 
father to help him. The god .iccordingly raised 
lim up to heaven, .and caused a well to gush forth 
m the spot where this hajipciied. The well bore 
he name of Dajjhnis, and at it the Sicilians oifeivd 
in annual sacrifice. 

Daphnus (^Aaeppovs -ovpTOS : Aa(pP0V(ri05\ a 
town of the l.ocri Opnntii on the coast, in earlier 
times belonging to Phocis. 

DarS,dax (AapdSa^: n river of 

Upper Syria, flowing into the Kuphrates, 36 para- 
s.angs from the H. Chalos, and 15 from Tba]isacns. 

Dardani {^dpbavoi)^ a people in Upper Moesia, 
who also occupied part of IIlMicnm, and extended 
as far ns the frontiers of Macedonia. 

Dard&nia (Aap5ai/ia), a district of the 'froad, 
lying along the Hellespont, S.W of Ahydos, and 
adjacent on the land side to the territories of Ilium 
and Scepsi.s. Its people (Adp^apoi) apfienr in the 
Trojan War, under Aeneas, in close allimice with 
the Trojans, with whose name their.s is often inter- 
changed, especially by the Roman poets. [Dar- 
DANUS.] 

Dardanus (AdpSapos\ son of Zeus and Plectra. 
His native place in the various traditions is Ar- 
cadia, Crete, Troas, or Italy. Dardamis is the 
mytiiic.al ancestor of the Trojans, and throngii 
them of the Romans. The Greek tradition.^ 
usually made him a king in Arcadia. He first 
emigrated lo Samotlimce, and afterwards passed 
over to Asia, where he received a tract of land 
from king Teucer, on which he built the town of 
Dardaiiia. He married Batea, daughter of Teucer, 
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or Arisbe of Crete, by whom he became the father 
of Erichthonius. His grandson was Tros, who re* 
moved to Troy the Palladium, which had belonged 
to his grandfather. According to the Italian tra- 
ditions, Dardanus was the son of Corythus, an 
Etruscan prince of Corythus (Cortona), or of Zeus 
by the wife of Corythus ; and, os in the Greek 
tradition, he afterwards emigrated to Phrygia. 

Dard&nus (i? Adpbavos : Aapdavevs)^ also, -tun 
and -ium, a Greek city in the Troad on the Hcl- 
Iesj)ont, near the Prom. Dardnnis or Hardanium 
and ihe mouth of the river Jlhodius, 12 Homan 
miles from Ilium, and .9 (or 70 stadia) from Abydus. 
It was built by Aeolian colonists, atso^ne distance 
from the site of the ancient city Dardania (AopSa- 
vir))f which is mentioned by Homer (//. ii. 216) 
as, founded by Dardanus before nhe building of 
Ilium. The Romans, after the war with Antiochus 
the Great, made Dardanus and Ilium free cities, as 
an act of filial piety. The peace between Sulla and 
Mithridates was made here, «. c. 84, From Dar- 
danus arose the name of the Castles of the Darda- 
nellet^ after which the Hellespont is now called. 

D&r§S (AdprjsX a priest of Hephaestus at Troy, 
mentioned in the Iliad (v. 9), to whom was ascribed 
in antiquity an Iliad, which was believed to be 
more ancient than the Homeric poems. Tlfis work, 
which was undoubtedly the composition of a sophist, 
is lost ; but there is extant a Latin work in prose 
in 44 chapters, on the destruction of Troy, bearing 
the title Daretis Hirygii de Kx'cidio Trojm His- 
torian and purporting to be a translation of the work 
of Dares by Cornelius Nepos. But the Latin 
work is evidently of much later origin ; it is the 
production of a person of little education and of 
bad taste ; and it is supposed by some to have 
been written even as century. It 

is usually printed with Dictys Cretensis; the best 
edition is by Dederich, Bonn, 1887, 8vo, 

Barins (Aap«tor). I. King of Persia, u. c. 521 
— 48.5, was the son of Hy.staspes, satrap of the 
province of Persia, and of the royal family of the 
Achaeinenidae. He was one of the 7 Persian 
chiefs who destroyed the usurper Smbrdis. The 
7 chiefs agreed that the one of them whose horse 
neighed first at an appointed time and place, 
should becoibe king ; and as the horse of Ilnrius 
neighed first, he was declared king. He married 
Atossa and Arty stone, the 2 daughters of Cyrus, 
and Parmys, the dauuhter of Cyrus’s son Smerdis, 
and Pluiediine, the daughter of Otanes, one of the 
7 chiefs. He then began to set in order the aifairs 
of his vast empire, which he divided into 20 sa- 
trapies, assigning to each its amount of tribute. 
Persis proper was exempted from all taxes, except 
those which it had formerly been used to pay. 1 1 
was in the reign of Darius that the consolidation of 
the empire was effected, for Cyrus and Cainbyses 
held been engaged in continual wars. — A few years 
after his accession the Babylonians revolted, but 
after a siege of 20 months, Babylon was taken by 
a stratagem of ZoI'YUUs, about 516. J’he re- 
duction of Babylon was followed by the invasion 
of Scythia (about 508). Darius crossed the Da- 
nube, and marched far into the interior of modern 
Russia ; but after losing a large number of men by 
famine, and being unable to meet with the enemy, he 
was obliged to retreat. On his return to Asia, he 
sent part of his forces, under Megabazus, to subdue 
Thrace and Macedonia, which thus became subject 
to the Persian empire. The most important event 


in the reign of Darius was the commencement of 
the great war between the Persians and the Greeks. 
The history of this war belongs to the biographies f 
of other men. In 501 the Ionian Greeks revolted ; 
they were assisted by the Athenians, who burnt 
Sardis, and thus provoked the hostility of Darius. 
[Aristagoras ; IIistiakus.] • In 492 Mardo- 
nius was sent with a large army to invade Greece, 
but he lost n great part of his fleet off Mt. Athos, 
and the Thracians destroyed a vast number of his 
land forces. [Mardonius.] He w’as, in conse- 
quence, recalled, and Datis and Artaphemes ap- 
pointed to the command of the invading army. 
They took Eretria in Euboea, and landed in Attica, 
but were defeated at Marathon by the Athenians 
under the command of Miltiades. [Miltiades.] 
Darius now resolved to call out the whole force of 
his empire for the purpose of subduing Greece ; 
but, after 3 years of preparation, his attention was 
called off by the rebellion of l^ypt He died in 
485, leaving the execution of ms plans to his son 
Xerxes.— II. King of Persia, 424 — 40.5, named 
OchlUS (’Oxos) before his accessiotj, and then sur- 
named Kothua (N<f0os), or the IJastardj from his 
being one of the bastard sons of Artaxerxes I. 
Darius obtained the crown by putting to death his 
brother Sogdianus, who had murdered Xerxes 11. 
He married Parysatis, daughter of Xerxes I., by 
whom he had 2 sons, Artaxerxes II., who suc- 
ceeded him, and Cyrus the younger. Darius was 
governed by eunuchs, and the weakness of his go- 
vernment was shown by repeated insurrections of 
his satraps. In 414 the Persians were expelled 
rom Egypt by Amyrtaeus, who reigned there 6 
years, and at whose death (408) Darius was obliged 
to recognise his son Pausiris as his successor.— III. 
Last king of Persia, 336 — 331, named Codoman- 
nils before his accession, was the son of Arsames 
and Sisygambis, and a descendant of Darius II. 
He was raised to the throne by Bagoas, after th(5 
murder of Arses. The hisstory of his conquest 
by Alexander the Great, and of his death, is given 
in the life of Alexander. 

Bascon {AdaKuv : AatTHuvio^)^ a fortress near 
Symeuse, situated on a bay of the same name. 

Bascyllum (AaaKv\t()y or -("lOV ; AaaKv\iT7]S : 
DiaskiU)n a town of Bithynia, on the Proponti'=, 
near a lake called IXascy litis. 

BasSa {Aaa^a^ also Aaircat ; Aaa^drrjs), a small 
town in Arcadia near Megalopolis. 

Bassaretli or Bassaritae, BassarStae (Aaacra- 
pi]Tioin AaaaapiTai)n a people in Greek Illyria o/j 
the borders of Macedonia: their chief town w;\.s 
Lychnidus (Aux^'tSov) on a hill, on the N. side 
of the lake Lychnltis, which was so called after 
the town. 

Bat&mes {AaTdpi-qs)^ a distinguished Persian 
gencRil, a Carian by birth, son of Camissares by a 
Scythian mother. He succeeded his father as 
satrap of Cilicia, under Artaxerxes 11. (Mneinon), 
but, in consequence of the machinations of his 
enemies at the Persian court, he threw off his 
allegiance to the king, and made common cause 
with the olher satraps who had revolted from 
Persia. He defeated the generals who were sent 
against him, but was assassinated by Mithridates, 
son of Ariobarzanes, about b. c. 362. Conielius 
Nepos, who has written his life, calls him the 
bravest and most able of all barbarian generals, 
except Hamilcar and Hannibal. 

Batis (Aarts), a Mede, commanded, along with 
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DATUM. 

Arttiphernes, the Persian army of Darius,- which 
was defeated at Marathon, b. c. 4 DO. 

Datum or DatUS (Adroi', Adros : Aarrivds), a 
Thracian town on the Strymonic jriilf, subject to 
Macedonia, with gold mines in Mt. Pangaeiis in the 
neighbourhood, whence came the proveib a“ Datum 
of good things.” 

Daulis or Daulia ( AavAis >t5os, Aav\ia *. Aau- 
Xieds, Aa^Kins), an ancient town in Phocis on the 
ro. d from CliaeronCa and Orchomenus to Delphi, 
situated on a lofty hill : celebrated in mythology 
as the residence of the Thracian king Teueus, and 
as the scene of the tragic story of Philomela and 
Pkocnk! Hence Daulias (AavXids) is the sur- 
name both of Procjje and Philomela. 

Daunla. [Apulia.] 

Daunus (Aavvos). 1. Son of Lycaon, and bro- 
ther of lapyx and Pcucetius. The 3 brothers 
crossed over from Illyria, and settled in Apulia, 
which was divided into 3 parts, and named after 
them. The poets sometimes gave the name of 
Daunia to the whole of Apulia: Horace 

1. 22. 14) uses the adjective Uuunias (sc. terra). 

2. Son of Piluitinus and DanaU, wife of Venilia, 
and ancestor of Tunius. 

Dec^bSlus (AcKcfiaXosJ, a celebrated king of 
the Dacians during the reigns of Doniitian and 
Trajan. For 4 years (a. d. 36' — 90) he carried on 
war against the Romans with such success, that 
Domitian was at length glad to conclude peace with 
him by the payment of an annual tribute. Trajan 
refused to continue this disgraceful payment, and 
renewed the war. He def<*ated the Dacians, and 
compelled Dccebalus to sue for peace, which was 
granted (101 — 1Q3). But in 104 the war broke 
out again ; Decebalus was again defeated, and put 
an end to his own life ; and Dacia became a Ro- 
man province, I Ob’. " 

Decelea or -ia (AfKeXfia : Ae«(A«uy : Bhla- 
CuHlro)^ a demus of Attica, belonging to the tribe 
llippotliodiitis, lay N.W. of Athens, on the borders 
of Boeotia, near the sources of the Cephissiis. In 
the 1,0th year of the Peloponnesian War (b. c. 
413), the I’eloponiiesians under Agis seized and for- 
tified Decelea, and thereby annoyed the Athenians 
in many ways during the remainder of the war. 

Decentlus Magnus, brother or cousin of Mag- 
m-miiis, by whom he was created (’aesar, a. d. 3o 1. 
After the death of Magnentius, he put an end 
to his own life, .3,53. 

Decetia {Desize)^ a city of the Aedui, in Galliu 
laigdunensis, on an island in the Liger {Loire). 

Deciates, a Digurian people on the coast and 
about the sources of the Dnieiitia {Dttrance). 
Their chief city, Deciatum (Ae/ciT/rop), lay between 
Nicaeaand Aiitipolis. 

Decldius Saxa. [Saxa.] 

P. DeciUS Mu6, plebeians. 1. Consul B. c. 340 
with T. Manlius Tonpiatus in the great Latin war. 
I'hu'li of the consuls had a vision in the night be- 
fore fighting with the Latins, announcing that the 
general of one side and the army of the other were 
devoted to death. The consuls thereupon agreed 
that the one whose wing first began to waver 
shohld devote himself and the anny of the enemy 
to destruction. Decius commanded the left wing, 
which began to give way, whereupon he devoted 
himself and the army of the enemy to destruction, 
according to the formula prescribed by the pontifex 
niaximus, then rushed into the thickest of the 
enemy, and was slab, leaving the victory to the 
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RoinanB.~2. Son of the preceding, 4 times consul, 
312, 308, 297, and 295. In his 4th consulship 
he commanded the left wing at the battle of Sen- 
tinum, where he was opposed to the Gauls, and 
when his troops began to give way, he imitated 
the example of his father, devoted himself and the 
enemy to destruction, and fell as a sacrifice for his 
nation. 3. Son of No. 2, consul 279, in the war 
against Pyrrhus. According to some he sacrificed 
himself in battle like his father and grandfather, 
but this is not true, for he survived the war with 
Pyrrhus. 

Decius, Roman emperor, a. n. 249 — 251, wliosc 
full name was C. Messius Quintus Trajanus 
Decius, was born at Biibalia in Panrionia. He 
was sent by the ej^iperor Philippas in 249 to re- 
store subordination in the army of Mocaia, but the, 
troops compelled him to accept the purple \mder 
threats of death. Decius still assured Philippus ol' 
his fidelity; but the latter not trusting these pro- 
fessions, hastened to meet his rival in tlie field, 
was defeated near Verona, and slain. The short 
reign of Decius was chiefly occupied in wiuring 
against tlie Goths. He fell in battle against the 
Goths together with his son in 251. In his reign 
the Chris^jans were persecuted with great severity. 

Deciim&teB Agri. [Aori Decu mates.] 

Del^nira (Avidvetpa)., daughter of Althaea by 
either Oeneus, or Dionysus, or Dexamenus, and 
sister of Melwvger. Achelous and Hercules both 
loved De’iaTiirai, ilrid .Tdught for the possession of 
her. Hercules was victorious, and -she became his 
wife. She was the unwilling cause of her hus- 
band’s death by piescnting him with the poisoned 
robe, which the centaur Ncssus gave her. In despair 
she put an end to her own life. For details see 
Hercim.rs. 

DeldEmia (Arj'ihd/J.ua). 1, Daughter of livco- 
inedes in the island of Seyms. When Achilles 
was concealed there in nmiden’s attire, she became 
by him tlie mother of Pyrrhus or Ncoptolemus. •— 
2. Wife of Pirithous, comiuonly called HirroDA- 
MIA. -^3. Sister of Pyrrhus, married Demetrius 
Poliorcetes. 

Deldces (Aijtdxrjr), first king of Media, after the 
Medcs had thrown off the supremacy of the Assy- 
rians, was the son of Phraortes, and reigned b. c. 
709 — 656. He built tlie city of Kcbatana, which 
he made the royal residence. His administration 
of justice W'as severe, and he kept a body of spies 
and informers throughout the whole country. He 
w’as succeeded by his son, Phraoktks. 

Delon (Ayfiuv)^ son of Aeolus and Knarete,king 
in Phocis, hushand of Diomede, and fatlicr of 
Asteropiii, Aeiietua, Actor, Phylacus, and Ce- 
phalus. 

DSIfine (Aiiiwv'n)^ mother of !Miletus, who is 
hence called Deionides. (Ov. MH. ix. 442.) 

DeiStarus {Arnorapos). 1. Tetrarcli of Galatia, 
adhered firmly to the Romans in their wars in 
Asia against Mithridates, and w’as rewarded by the 
senate with the title of king, and the addition of 
Armenia Minor to his dominions. In the civil 
war he sided with Pompey, and was present at 
the battle of Pharsalia, n. c. 43. In 47 he applied 
to Domitius Calvinus, Caesar’s legate in Asia, for 
aid against Pharnaces, who had taken possession of 
Armenia Minor. When Caesar, in the same year, 
came into Asia from Egypt, Dciotatus received 
him with submission, and endeavoured to ^excuse 
the aid he had given to Pompey, Caesar deprived 
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him of part of his dominions, but allowed him to 
retain his regal title. Two j'^ears afterwards (45) 
Ills grandson Castor accused him of having fonmcd a 
design against Caesar's life, when he received Caesar 
in Galatia. He was defended by Cicero before 
Caesar, in the house of the latter at Rome, in the 
speech {pro liege Deioiaro) still extant. The 
residt of the trial is not known. After Caesar' 
death he obtained from Antony the restitution of 
his dominions by paying Fulvia a large sum of 
money. In 42, he joined th ; party of Brutus and 
Cassius, and died shortly afterwards at a great 
age. — 2. Son and successor of the above. In the 
war between Antony and Octavian he took part 
with th(i former, but went over from him to the 
enemy in the battle of Actiom, ]J1. 

Delphoba (AT;'i^d§7j), the Sibyl at Cumae, 
daughter of Gliiuciis. [Sibylla.] 

Delphobus ( Arjfd)o§os), a son of Priam and He- 
cuba, and next to Hector, the bravest among the 
Trojans. He always supported Paris in his refusal 
to deliver up Helen to the Trojans ; and he married 
her after the death of Paris. Accordingly, on the 
fall of Troy, the vengeance of the Greeks was 
chiefly directed against him. His house was one 
of the first committed to the flames, and he was 
slain and fearfully mangled by MeiKilaus. In this 
dreadful condition he was found in the lower world 
by Aeneas, who erected a monument to him on 
cape Rhneteum. 

Deiplioiites' son of Antimachus, 

and husband of llyrnctho, the daughter of Teine- 
luis the lleraclid, became king of Argos, after 
Tememis had been murdered by his own sons. 
Pausanias (ii. Iff) gives a diffefent account. 

Delium {^-fjAiov: DhUeiiiii)^ a town on the coast 
of Boeotia. in the territory of Tanagi'o, near the 
Attic frontier, named afb'r a temple of Apollo si- 
milar to that at Delos. The Athenians used it as 
a fortress in the early part of the Peloponnesian 
War. and in «. c. 424 tliey were defeated here by 
the Bneotians. 

Delius and Delia (Af5Aioy, A77Ata>, surnames 
of Apollo and Artemis respectively, from the island 
of Dhlos. 

DelllUS, Q., a Roman eques, who frequently 
changed sides in the civil wars. In B. c;. 44 he 
joined Dolahella in Asia, afterwards went over to 
Cassius, and then united himself to M. Antony. 
He deserted to Octavian shortly before the battle 
of Actimii, 31. He appears to hav^ become a 
personal friend of Octavian and Mae<a*nas. and is 
therefori* addressed by Horace in one of bis Odes (ii. 
.3). He wrote a history of Antony’s war against 
the Parthians, in which he bad himself fought. 

Delmatius or Dalmatius. 1. Son of Constan- 
tins C’hlorus and his second wife 3’heodora. From 
Iiis half-brother, Constantine the (jreat, he received 
the title of censor : he died before a. d. 33.5. —'2. 
Son of the preceding, was created Caesar by Constan- 
tine the Great, 3.3.5 ; and, upon the division of the 
empire, received Thrace, Macedonia, and Achaia,as 
his portion. He was put to death in 337 on the 
death of Constantino, 

Delos or Dolus {v A^Aoy : Ar)\ioi : Deh^ Deli, 
Dili, or Sdilli, Rn.), the smallest of the islands 
called Cyclade.s, in the Aeg an Sea, lay in the 
strait between Rbenea and Mycoims. It was also 
called, in earjier times, Asteria, Ortygia, and Chla- 
mydia. According to a legend, founded perhaps 
on soille tradition of its late volcanic origin, it was 
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called out of the deep by tlie trident of Poseidon, 
but was a floating island until Zeus fastened it by 
adamantine chains to the bottom of the sea, tiujt 
it might be a secure resting-place to Leto, for the 
birth of Apollo and Artemis. Apollo after ward .s 
obtained possession of Doles, by giving Calauria to 
Poseidon in exchange for it ; and it became the 
most holy seat of the worship of Apollo. Such is 
the mythical story : Ave learn from history that 
Delos was peopled by the lonians, for whom it was 
the chief centre of political and religious union in 
the time of Homer : it was also the scat of an 
Amphictyony, comprising the surrounding islands. 
In the time of Pisistratus, Delos became subject to 
the Athenians ; it was made the common treasury 
of the Greek confederacy for carrying on the war 
with Persia ; but the transference of the treasury 
to Athens, and the altered character of the league, 
reduced the island to a condition of absolute po- 
litical dependence upon Athens. It still posses.sed, 
however, a very extensive commerce, which was in- 
creased by the downfal of Corinth, when Delos 
became the chief emporium for the trade in slaves ; 
and it was one of the principal seat# of art in Greece, 
especially for works in bronze, of which metal one 
of the most esteemed mixtures was called the 
Delian. An especial 'sanctity was attached to 
Delo.s from its coimecthm with the worship of 
Apollo ; and the peculiar character assigned to the 
island by the traditions of its origin was conHrined 
by the remarkable fact that, though of volcanic 
origin, and in the midst of islands v(‘ry subject to 
earthquakes, Delos enjoyed an tilmost entin' ex- 
emption from such visitations, so that its being 
shaken by an cartlKpiaki' was esteemed a marked 
prodigy. The city of Delo.s stood on the W. side 
of the island, at the foot of Mt. Cynthns (whence 
the god’s surname oPCynthiiis), near a little river 
called Inopus. It contained a temple of Leto, and 
the gre.at temple of Apollo. The latter was hinlt 
near the harbour, and possessed an oracle. Thongii 
emiched with olfcrings from all Greece, and d(‘- 
Tended by no fonificntions, it was so protected from 
plunder by the sanctity of the place, that ev(‘n tie* 
Persians, when sailing against Greece, not only 
passed it by uninjured, but sent rich pn-sents to 
the god. With this temple werii co!im‘cled gaine.^i, 
called Ih'lia, which were celebrated every 1 
years, and were said to have been founded by 
The.sens. A like origin is ti.scribed to the sacred 
enibas.sy (i^cwpi'a) which the Athenians sent to Delos 
ev«Ty year. {Dirt, of Ant. art. Throri.) The tcnijjie 
and oracle were visited by pilgrims from cvf'iy 
quarter, even from the regions of Scythia. 3'li(' 
greate.st importance was attachi.'d to tlie pr('- 
servation of the sanctity of the island. It was 
twice purified by the Athenians ; once under Pi.'-is- 
tratus, Avhen all toinb-s within sight of the temple 
were taken away ; and again in B. c. 42fi, wli<‘ii 
all human and animal remains were removed en- 
tirely from the island, which was henceforth for- 
bidden to be polluted by births or deaths, or by the 
presence of dogs : all persons about to die or bring 
forth children were to be removed to the adjacent 
island of Hhenea. Delos continued in a flourish- 
ing condition, and under the rule of the Athenians, 
who were confirmed in the possession of it by the 
Romans, until the Mithridatic War, when Meno- 
phancs, one of the generals of Mithridates, inflicted 
uponil>it a devastation, from which it never again 
recovered. 



DELPHI. 

Delphi (ot A€\0 o^ ; Af\<p6s : Kastri)^ a small 
town in Phocis, but one of the most celebrated in 
Greece, on account of its oracle of Apollo. It was 
16 stadia in circumference, was situated on a steep 
declivity on tl»e S. slope of Mt. Parnassus, and its 
site resembled the cavea of a p;reat theatre. It 
\v{i8 shut in on the N.by a barrier of rocky moun- 
tains, which were cleft iii the centre into 2 great 
clitfs w'ith peaked summits, between w’hich issued 
the waters of the Castalian spring. It was origi- 
nally called Pytho (rin^w), by which name it is 
alone mentioned in Homer. The origin of the 
name of Delphi is uncertain. The ancients derived 
it from an eponymous hero, Delphus, a descendant 
of Deucalion ; hut it has been conjectured, with 
great probability, that Delfthi is connected with 
ade/phos, ‘‘brother,” and that it was indebted for 
its name to the twin peaks mentioned above. 
Delphi was colonised at an early period by Doric 
settler.s from the neighl»ouring town of Lycorea, on 
the heights of Parnassus. 'I'he government was 
an oligarchy, and was in the hands of a few dis- 
tinguished families of Doric origin. From them 
Avere taken the chief magistrates, the priests, and 
a senate consisting of a very few members. Delphi 
WHS regarded as the central point of the Avholc 
earth, and was hence cjilled the “ navel of the 
earth.” It was said that *2 eagles sent forth by 
Jupiter, one from the R. and the other from the W., 
met at Delphi at the same time. — Delpiii was the 
principal seat of the worship of Apollo. Rosi(le.s 
tile groat temple of Apollo, it cq;itaiiied numerous 
sanctuaries, statu(‘.s, and other works of art. 'J’lie 
JVthian games were also celebrated here, aiwl it 
AVHS one of the 2 places of nieeling of the Amphie- 
tyonic eouneil. — The teinjdo of Apollo was .si- 
tuated at the N. W. extremity of the town. The 
fir.st stone temple was built 'by Trophonius and 
Agamedea ; and when this was burnt down b. r. 

it was rebuilt by the Amphictyon.s with still 
greater splendour. The expense was defrayed by 
voluntary subscriptions, to wliich even Ama.sis, 
king of Egypt, contributed. The architect wa.s 
Spinthanis of Corinth ; the Alcmaeonidae con- 
tracted to Imild it, and liberally .<*nl)stituted l*ariun 
marble for the front of tlie building, instead of the 
common stone w’hich they had agreed to employ. 
The temple contained immense treasur es ; for not 
only were rich otfering.s pres<*ntcd to it by kings 
and private persons, who had received favourable 
replies from the oracle, but many of the (Ireek 
stales liad in the temple separate in Avhich 

they deposited, for the sake of security, many of 
tlieir valuable treasures. The Avcalth of the tcm]»le 
attracted Xerxes, who sent part of his army into 
Phoei.s to obtain pos.se.ssi(Hi of its treasures, but the 
Persians were driven back by the god himself, ac- 
cording to the account of the Delphians. The 
IMiocians plundered the Pmiple to support them in 
the war against Thebes and the other Greek states 
(Ii.57 — d-16) ; and it was rohbed at a later lime by 
Jlrenmis and by Sulla. — In the centre of the 
temple there was a .small opening the 

ground, from which, from time to time, an intoxi- 
cating vapour arose, which was believed to come 
from the well of Cassotis. No traces of this chasm 
or of the mephitic exhalation.s are now any wlierc 
observable. Over this chasm there stood a tripod, 
on which the priestess, called Pythia, took her 
Beat whenever tlie oracle w'as to be counted. 
The words which she uttered after exhaling the 
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vapour, were believed to contain the revelations of 
Apollo. They w'ere carefully written down by the 
priests, and after\Aards cbmmunicated in hexameter 
verse to the persons who had come to consult the 
oracle. If the Pythia spoke in prose, her words 
were immediately turned into verse by a poet em- 
ployed for the purpose. The oracle is said to have 
been discovered by its having thrown into con- 
vulsions some goat.s which liad strayed to the mouth 
of the cave. — For details respecting the oracle 
and its influence in Greece, see JJict. of Ant. art. 
Oracuhan. 

Delphines. [nELPHiNiv.*;.] 

Delphinium (AeA^fviov) 1. A temple of Apollo 
Delphiuius at Athens, said to have been built by 
Aegeus, in whicl^the Kphetae sat for trying cases 
of intentional, but justifiable homicide. — 2. The 
harbour of Oropus in Attica, on the borders of 
Doeotia, called d tephi XI/lltjv. 3. A town on the 
E. coa.st of the island Cliios. 

Delphiuius (AfAipfvios), a surname of Apollo, 
derived cither from Ids slaying the dragon Del- 
phincs (usually called rython), or because in the 
fonn of a dolphin (SeA<pi'f) or riding on a dolphin, 
he showed the Cretan colonists the way to Delphi. 

Delphus (AeA0jy). 1. Son of Poseidon and 
Melantho, to wiiom the foundation of Delphi was 
ascribed. — 2. Son of Apollo and Celaeno, who is 
also said to have founded Delphi. 

Delta. [ A EG v pt g .s. ] 

Demades {ArjpdhTi^. a contraction of Ar7|UfdSi79), 
an Athenian orator, was of very low origin, but 
rose by hi.s talents to a prominent position at 
Athens. lie belonged to the Macedonia!! party, 
and was a bitter enemy of I)emo.stliene.s. He Avas 
taken prisoner at the battle of ChaeronOa, B. c. JJfl, 
but Avas di.smis.scd by Phil’p with di.stinguished 
nutrks of honour. After Philip's death be was the 
sub.servieiit supporter of Alexander, but notwith- 
standing frcqinmtly received bribes from the oppo- 
site pa^t\^ Ho Avas put to death by Antipater in 
dl8, because the latter had di.scovered a letter of 
Deinade.s, urging the enemies of Antipater to attack 
him. Demades Avas a man Avithont principle, and 
lived in a most prolliaato and diss(>liite maimer. 
But he AA’as a brilliant orator. He hi ways spoke 
extempore, and witli such iiTesi>tiblc force that he 
AA'a.s a perfi'ct match for Demosthenes himself. 
Ther-* is extant a large fragment of an oration 
bearing the name of Demades (Trepl 5a*5f/fa€Tta9), 
in Avhich lie defends his conduct during the period 
of Alexander’s ndgn. It is printed in the col- 
lections of the Attic orators, but its genuineness 
is doubtful. Cicero and Quintilian both state that 
Demade.s left no orations bidiind him. 

Demaratus (ATj^doaros, Dor. Aapdparos). 1, 
King of Sjiarta, reigned from about B. c. ,510 to 
4.‘H. He was at variance with his in:.scrii|)nloii.s 
colleague Cleoinenes, who at length aeeused him 
before the F.pbors of being an illecitiiuate son of 
Ari.ston, and obtained liis deposition by bribing 
the Delphic oracle, b. c. 4!)1. Demaratus thereupon 
repaired to the Persian coast, wh('re he was kindly 
received by Darius. He accompanied Xerxes in 
his inA'asion of Greece, and roeommended the king 
not to rely too confidently upon his canitless hosts. 
His family continued long in Asia.— 2 A merchant- 
noble of Corinth, and one of the Baccliiadae. When 
the power of his clan had been overthrown by 
Cypselus, about b. c. 6d7, he fled from Corinth, and 
settled at Tarquinii in Etruria, where he married 
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an Etruscan wife, by whom he had 2 sons, Aruns 
and Lucumo, afterwards L. Tarquinius Priscus. 

Bemetae, a people of ’Britain, in the ts.W. of 
Wales : their chief towns were Maridunum (Cur- 
nuirthen) and Luentinum. 

Bemeter one of the great divinities 

of the Greeks, was the goddess of the earth, and 
her name probably signified Mothcr-Eartli (yv 
fjiirrip). She was the protectress of agriculture and 
of all the fruits of the earth. She was the daughter 
of Cronus and llhea, and sister of Zeus, by whom 
she became the mother of Persephone (E*ro8erpina). 
Zeus, without the knowledge of Dcmcter, had 
promised Persephone to Aidoneiis (Pluto) ; and 
while the unsuspecting maiden Avas gathering 
flowers in the Nysian plain in A^i*!, the earth sud- 
denly opened and she was carried off by Aidonciis. 
Her mother, who heard only the echo of her voice, 
immediately sot out in search of her daughter. 
For 0 days she wandered about without obtaining 
any tidings of her. but on the tenth she met He- 
cate, who told her that sha had heard the cries of 
Persephone, but did not Know who had carried 
her off. Both then Hastened to Helios (the Sun), 
who revealed to tliem that it was Aidoneus who 
bad carried off Persephone witlt the yoilsent of 
Zeus. Thereupon Deiiieter in her anger avoided 
Olympus, and dwelt upon earth among men, con- 
ferring blessings wherever she was kindly received, 
and severely punishing those who repulsed her. 
In this manner she catno to Cclciis at Eleusis. 
[Celmus.] As the goddess still continued anjfry', 
and di^ not allow the earth to produce .any /riiits, 
Zeus first sent Iris .and then all the gods to persuade 
Dcmeter return to Olympus. But she was deaf 
to all their entreaties, and refused to return to 
Olympus, and to restore fertility to the earth, till 
she had seen her daughter .again. Zeus .acedrd- 
ijigl}' sent Hermes into En bus to fetch b.ack Per- 
sephone. Aidoiieiis consented, but gaA*e Pensephone 
part of a poinegran.ate to eat, Hermes then took 
her to Eleusis to lier mother, who received her 
with unbounded joy. At Eleusis both wore joined 
by Hecate, who henceforth became the attendant 
of Persephoqe. Deineter now returned to Olympus 
with her daughter, but as the latter had eaten in 
the lower world, she was obliged to spend one 
third of the year with Aidoneus, but w.as allowed 
to continue with her mother the remainder of the 
year. The earth now brought fimth fruit .again. 
Before Demeter left Eleusis, she instructed Trip- 
tolcmus. Diodes, Eumolpus, and Ccleus in the 
mode of her worship and in the mysteries. This 
is the ancient legend as pre.served in the Homeric 
livmn, hut it is variou-sly modified in later traditions. 
In the Latin poets the scene of the rape is near 
Enna in Sicily; and Ascahiphiis, who had alone 
seen Persephone eat any thing in the lower world, 
revealed the fact .and was in consequence turned 
into an owl by Deracter. [Ascal.aphus.] In 
the Iliad .and Odyssey there is no mention of this 
legend, and there appears no connexion between 
Demetcr and Persephone. The meaning of the 
legend is obvious, i^ercephonc, who is carried off 
to the lower world, is the sced-com, which remains 
concealed in the ground part of the year; Persephone, 
who returns to her mother, is the coni which rises 
from the ground and nourishes men and animals. 
Later philosophical writers, and perhaps the mys- 
teries refiirred the disappearance and return 
of PoiMphoiie to tho btiml of the body of man 
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and tho immortality of his soul. — The other legends 
about Demetcr arc of less importance. To escape 
the pursuit of Poseidon she changed herself into a 
marc, but the god effected his purpose, and she 
became the mother of the celebrated horse Arion 
[Arion, No. 2.] According to some traditions 
she also bore to Poseidon a daughter Despoena (f. o. 
Persephone). — She fell in love ivith lasion and 
I.ay with him in a thrice-ploughed field in Crete : 
their offspring was Plutus (iVeaM). [Iasion.] 
— She punished with fearful hunger Erysichthon, 
who had cut down her s.acrod grove. [Ery- 
RicHTHON.] — The chief seats of the worship of 
Demetcr and Persephone were Attica, Arcadia and 
Sicily. In Attica she was worshipped with gre.at 
splendour. The Athenians pretended that agri- 
culture \va.s first practls(‘d in their country, ami 
that Triptoleinus of Eleusis, the favourite of De- 
meter, was the first who invented the plough and 
sowed corn. [Tru'TOLEmus.] Every year at 
Athens the festival of the Eleusinia was celebrated 
in honour of these goddesses. I'hc festival of the 
Thesmophoria was also celebnated in her honour as 
well at Athens .as in other parts of Greece : it ivas 
intended to commemorate the introduction of the 
laws and the regulations of civilised life, which 
were ascribed to Demeter, since atTricnlture is the 
basis of civilisation. {Diet, of Ant. arts. Klcusiuia., 
Thesmoj>horia.) — In works of .art Demcter was re- 
presented sometimes in a sitting attitude, sometimes 
walking, and sono'times riding in a ch.ariot drawn 
by horses or dragons, but always in full attire. 
Around her head she wore a garland of corn-ears 
or M simple rilKind, and in h(‘r h.and .she. held a 
sceptre, corn- ears or a poppy, sometimes also a torch 
ami the mystic basket. — The Rom.ans receivetl 
from Sicily the worship of Dcmcter, to whom they 
gave the n.anie of Ceres. The first temple of Ceres 
at Rome ivas vowed by the dict.ator A. Postniniiis 
Alhimis, in B.c. for the purpose of averting 
a famine with which Rome was threatened during 
a w.ar with the Latins. Tho Homans instituted a 
festi\al with games in honour of her {/)icf. of Ant. 
s. V. Cereafi(t). She was looked upon by tlie Homans 
much in the same light as Tellus. I*ig9 were sa- 
crificed to both divinities, in the seasons of sowing 
and in harvest time, and .also at the burial of the 
dead. Her worship .acquin d consider.al)le political 
iraportaneo at Rome. The pro}>erty of traitors 
against the republic was often made over to her 
temple. The decrees of the senate were deposited 
in her temple for the inspection of the tribunes of 
the people. If we further consider that the aediles 
had the special superintendence of this temple, it is 
very probable that Ceres, whose worship wa.s, like 
the plebeians themselves, introduced at Home from 
without, had some peculiar relation to the* plebeian 
order. 

Bemetrlas {Arpurirpids : Arjp'nTpifvs). 1. A 

town in Magnesia in Thessaly, on the innermost 
recess of the Fagasaenn bay, founded by Demetrius 
Poliorcetes, and peopled by the inhabitants of 
lolcus .and the surrounding towns : it soon became 
one of the most important towns in the N. ot 
Greece, and is frequently mentioned in the wars 
between the Macedonians and Romans. — 2. A 
town in Assyria, not far from Arbela. — 3. An 
Athenmn tribe, added to the 10 old tribes, b. 

307, and named in honour of Demetrius Poliorcetes. 

||||m€trllis (ArjfjefiTptos), 1. A Greek of the 
island of Pharos in the Adriatic. He was a 
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neral of Teuta, the Illyrian queen, and treacherously 
surrendered Corcyra to the Romans, who rewarded 
him with a great part of the dominions of Teuta, 
228. Subsequently he ventured on many acts of 
piratical hostility against the lloinans, thinking that 
they were too much occupied with the Gallic war 
and the impending 'danger of llannihal's invasion to 
take notice of him. The Romans, however, imme- 
diately sent the consul L. Aemilius Paulus over 
to Illyria (218), who took Pharos itself, and ob- 
liged Demetrius to lly for refuge to Philip, king 
of Macedonia. At the court of this prince he spent 
the remainder of his life. — 2. Younger son of 
Philip V., king of Macedonia, was sent as a hostage 
to Rome after the battle of Cynoscephalae (198). 
Five years afterwards he was restored to Ins father, 
who subsequently sent him as his ambassador to 
Rome. But having incurred the jealousy of his 
father and his brother, Perseus, by the favourable 
reception he had met with from the Romans, he 
was secretly put to death by his father’s order. 

I. Kinys o/Maceilonia, 1. Surnamed Poliorcetes 
(Uo\iopKr)riis), or the Besieger, son of Antigonus, 
king of Asia, and Stratonice. At .an early age he 
gave proofs of distinguished b^ave^ 3 ^ He accorn- 
jianied his father in his campaigns against Euinenes 
( B. c. 8 1 7, 81 6), and a few yc^ars afterwjwds was left 
by his father in the command of Syria, which he had 
to defend against Ptolemy. In 312 he was de- 
feated by Ptolemy near Gaza, but soon after retrieved 
liis dis.aster in part by defeating one of the genenals 
of Ptolemy. In 31 1 a general peace was concluded 
among the successors of Alexander, but it was only 
of short duration. In 307 Demetrius w.as des|xitched 
by his father with a powerful fleet and army to wrest 
Greece from Cassander .and Ptolemy. He met with 
great success. At Athens he w.as received with 
enthusiasm by the people as their liberator. De- 
metrius the Pliulereaii, who had governed the city 
for Cassander, was expelled, and the fort at Muny- 
chia taken. Demetrius took up his abode for the 
Avinter at Athens, wlicre divine honours were paid 
him under the title of “ the Preserver” {6 ’ZuTrip). 
He was recalled from Athens by his father to take 
the command of the war in Cyprus against Pto- 
lemy. Here also he was successful, and in a great 
luval battle he annihilated the fleet of Ptolemy 
(306). Next year (305) he laid siege to Rhodes, 
hocause the Rhodians had refused to support him 
against Ptolemy. It was in consequence of the 
gigantic machines which Demetrius constructed to 
assail the walls of Rhodes, that he received the 
surname of Poliorcetes. But all his exertions were 
unavailing, and after the siege had lasted above a 
year, he at length concluded a treaty with the 
Rhodians (304). — Demetrius then crossed over to 
Greece, which had meanwhile been almost con- 
quered by Cassander. He soon comp-lled Cas- 
sander to evacuate all Greece S. of Thermopylae, 
and for the next 2 years continued to prosecute 
the war with success. But in 302 he w.as obliged 
to return to Asia in ord<‘r to support his father 
Antigonus. In 301 their combined forces were 
totally defeated by those of Lysimachus and Sc- 
Iciicus ill the battie of Ipsus, and Antigonus him- 
self slain. Demetrius, to whose impetuosity the 
loss of the battle would seem to be in gre«at mea- 
sure owing, fled to Ephesus, and from thence 
set sail for Athens • but the Athenians declined 
to receive him into their city. The jealousies of 
Ills enemies soon changed the face of his aflfuirs ; 
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and Ptolemy having entered into a closer union 
with Lysimachus, Seleucus married Stratonice, 
daughter of Demetrius. By this alliance Deme- 
trius obtained possession of Cilicia, and he had 
never lost Cyprus, Tyre, and Sidon. In 297 he 
determined to make an effort to recover his do- 
minions in Greece. He appeared with a fleet on 
the coast of Attica, but was at first unsuccessful. 
The death of Cassander, however, in tlie course of 
the same year gave a new turn to affairs. Deme- 
trius made himself master of Aegina, Salamis, and 
finally of Athens, after a long blockade (29.5). In 
294 he marched into Peloponnesus against the 
Spartans, and was on the point of taking their city 
when he w,as suddenly called away by the state of 
affairs in Macedonia. Here the dissensions be- 
tween Antipater {ftnl Alexander, the 2 sons of Cas- 
s.ander, had led Alexander to call in foreign aid to 
his support ; and he sent embassies at once to 
Demetrius and to Pyrrhus. Pyrrhus was the 
nearest at hand, and had already defeated Anti- 
pater and estiiblislied Alexander on the throne, 
when Demetrius arrived with his army. He was 
received with apparent friendliness, but nintnal 
jealousies quickly arose. Demetrius caused the 
young king to be assassinated at a banquet, and 
was ther^pon acknowledged as king by the Ma- 
cedonian army. Demetrius kept possession of 
Macedonia for 7 years (294—287). II is jreign 
w.as a series of wars. In 292 he marched against 
the Thebans, who had risen against him, and took 
their city. In 291 he took advantage of the cap- 
tivity of Lysimachus among the Getae to invade 
Thraee ; hut he was recalled by the news of a 
fresh insurrection in Boeotia. He repulsed Pyr- 
rhus, who had attempted by in\ading Thessaly to 
effect a diversion in favour of the Boeotians, and 
again took Thebes t'lftcr a long siege (290). In 
289 he carried on war against Pyrrhus and the 
Aetolians, but he concluded peace with Pyrrhus 
that he might march into Asia with the view of 
recovering his father’s dominions. Ili.s adversaries 
however forestalled him. In 287 Ptolemy sent a 
powerful fleet against Greece, while Pyrrhus (not- 
withstanding h'ls recent treaty) on the one. side 
and Lysimachus on the other simultaneously in- 
vaded Macedonia. Demetrius was deserted by 
his own troops, who proclaimed Py^rrhus king of 
Macedonia. He then crossed over to Asia, and 
after meeting with alteniate success and misfortune, 
was at length obliged to surrender himself prisoner 
to Seleucus (286). That king kept him in con- 
finement, but did not treat him with harslines.'*. 
Demetrius died in the •^rd year of his imjuison- 
nient and the .56th of his age (283). He was 
one of the most remarkable characters of his 
age : in restless activity of mind, fertility of re- 
source, and daring promptitude in the execution of 
his schemes, he has perhaps never been surpassed. 
His besetting sin was bis unbounded licentious- 
ness. Besides Lamia and his other inihtrc.'jses, ho 
was regularly married to 4 wives, Pliil.a, Kurydice, 
Deidainia, and Ptolemais, h>^ whom he left 4 sons. 
The eldest of these, Antigonus Gonams. eventually 
succeeded him on the throne of Macedonia. — 
2. Son of Antigonus GonaUas, succeeded his father, 
and reigned B. c. 239—22.9. He carried on war 
against the Aetolians, and was opposed to the 
Achaean League. He was succeeded by Antigo- 
nus Doson. 

IL Kinys of Syria, L Soter (reigned b. c, 162 
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— 150), was the son of Seleucns IV. Philopatorand 
grandson of Antiochus the Great. Wliile yet a 
child, he had been sent to Rome by his father as a 
hostage, and remained there during the whole of the 
reign of Antiochus IV. Kjiiphanes. After the death 
of Antiochus, being now *23 years old, he demanded 
of the senate to be set at liberty ; but as his re- 
quest was refused by the senate, he fled secretly 
from Rome, by the advice of the hisb»rian Poly- 
bius, and went to Syria. The Syrians declared in 
his favour; and the young king Antiochus V. 
Eupator, with his tutor T.ysias, was seized by 
his own guards and put to death. By valu.'ible 
presents Demetrius obtained from the Romans his 
recognition as king. But having alienated his own 
subjects by his luxury and intemperance, they 
sided with an impostor of the name of Balas, who 
took the title of Alexander. By him Demetrius 
was defeated in battle and slain. He left 2 sons, 
Demetrius Nicator.and Antiochus Sidetes, both of 
whom subsequi ntlj’ ascended the throne. — 2. Ni- 
cator (n. c. 146 — 142, and again 126 — 12“)), 
son of Demetrius Soter. lie bad been sent by 
liis father for safety to Cnidus, wdieii Alexander 
Balas invaded Syria ; and after the deatli of his 
father he contimu'd in exile for some years. With 
the assistance of Ptolemy Phi-lometor he defeated 
Balas, and recovered his kingdom ; but, having like 
his father rendered hiinself odious to his siilijects by 
his vices and cruelties, he was driven out of Syria 
by Trypbon, who set up Antiocliiis, the infant son 
of Alexander Balas, as a pretender against him. 
Demetrius retired to Babylon, and from thene«‘ 
inarched against the Parthians, hy whom he was 
defeated and taken prisoner, 136. He remained 
as a captive in Paithia 10 years, but was kindly 
treated by the Parthian king Mithridutes (Arsaces 
VI.), who gave him his daughter Rliodogune in 
marriage. Meanwhile, his brother, Antiochus VI I. 
Sidetes, having overthrown the usurper Trvphon, 
engaged in war with Parthia, in consequence of 
which Phraates, the successor of MithriJates, 
brought forward Demetrius, and sent him into 
Syria to operate a diversion against his brother. 
Ill the same year Antiochus f 11 in battle, and 
Demetrius again obtiiined possession of the Syrian 
throne, 126. Having engaged in jin expedition 
against Egypt, Ptolemy Physcon set up against 
him the pretender Alexander Zebiiia, by whom 
he was defeated and compelled to ily. His wile 
Cleopatra, who could not forgive him his nuirriage 
with Rhodogune in Parthiji, refused to afford him 
refuge at PtolemaYs, and he fled to Tyre, where he 
was assassinated, 12o.— 3? Eucaerus, son of An- 
tiochus VIII. Grvpus, and grandson of Deme- 
trius II. During the civil wars that followed the 
death of Antiochus Grypus (1)6), Demetrius and his 
brother Philip lor a time held the whole of Syria. 
But ivar broke out between them ; Demetrius was 
taken prisoner and sent to Parthia, where he re- 
mained in captivity till his death. 

III. Literary. 1. Of Adramyttium, sumained 
Ixion, a Greek grammarian of the time of Augustus, 
lived partly at Perganiusand partly at Alexandria, 
and wrote commentaries on Homer and Hesiod and 
other works.— 2. Magnes, that is, of Magnesia, a 
Greek grammarian, and a contemporary of Cicero 
and Atticus. He wrote a work ()ii concord (vepl 
dfjLovoias)^ and another on poets and other authors 
who bore the same name (Hcpl d/iwvvfxtitv TroiriTtoi/ 
Kul «rvYfpa(p4uy).m^S. Flialereu8| so called from 
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his birthplace, the Attic demos of Phalems, where 
he was bom about b. c. 345. His parents were 
poor, but by his talents and perseverance he rose 
to the highest honours at Athens, and became dis- 
tinguished both as an orator, a statesman, a philo- 
sopher, and a poet. He was educated, together 
with the poet Menander, in the school of Theo- 
phrastus. He began his public career about 32o, 
and acquired great reputation by his eloquence. In 
317 the government of Atliens was entrusted to 
him by Ca.s.sander, and he discharged the duties of 
liis oflice for 10 years with such general satis- 
faction, that the Athenijuis conferred upon him the 
most extniord inary distinctions, and erected no less 
than 360 statues to his honour. But during the 
latter period of his administration he seems to have 
become intoxic.'ited with his good fortune, and he 
abandoned hinisflf to dissipation. When Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes approached Atiieiis, in 307. De- 
metrius Phalereus was obliged to take to flight, 
Jind his etiemios iiulucrd the Athenians to p;iss 
sentence of death upon him. He went to Rtolemy 
Lagi at Alexandria, with whom he lived for iminy 
years on the best terms ; and it was probably owing 
to the inlluence of Demetrius that the great Alevaii- 
drine libr;iry wjis formed. His successor, Ptolemy 
Philadelphii^i, w'as hostile townrds Dem<*trius, be- 
eause he had ad\ ised his father to appoint another of 
his sons as his successor. He h.mished Demetrius to 
Upper Egypt, where he is said to have died from 
the bite of a snake. — Demetriu'^ Phrlereus was the 
last .among the Attic orators worrliy of the name ; 
but even Ids orations bore evident nuarks of the 
decline of oratory, Jiiul were charaeterised rather 
by gr.ace and elegance than by forc(‘ and sulilimity. 
IIi.s nnmerotis writings, the gn'ater pjirt of which 
were probably composed in Egypt, embraced sub- 
jects of the most varied kinds ; hut none of them 
luis come down to us, for the work on elocution 
(Trepl extant under his naimq is pro- 

bjibly the work of an Alexandrine sophist vif the 
mime of Deinetrins. — 4. Of Scepsis, a Greek 
«»rsimmarian of tiie time of Aristarchus, wrote :i 
learned conimom.ary on the Cjitalogue in tin.* 2iul 
book of the Iliad.— 5. Of Sunium, a Cynic philo- 
sopher, lived from the reign of Caligula to that of 
Domitiaii, and was banished from Rome* in conse- 
quence of the freedom wdth which he rebuked the 
powerful. 

Democedes (Arjito/ffiSr/s), a celebrated physician 
of Crotomi. He practised medicine successively 
at Aegimi, Athens, and Samos. He was taken 
jirisoner along with Polyerates, in B. c. 322, and 
w.as sent to Susa to tlie court of Darius. Here lie 
acquired gresit leputation by curing tlie king’s foot, 
and the brejistof the (jueen Atossa. Notwithstand- 
ing his honours at the Persian court, he was iilwjiys 
desirous of returning to bis native coiiutrv. In 
order to effect this, ho pretended to enter into the 
views jind interests of the Persians, and procured 
by means of Atossa that he should be sent with 
some nobles to exf»lore the coast of Greece, aiul 
.ascertJiin in what pans it might be most .successfully 
attacked. When they arrived at Taroutum, the 
king, Ari.stophilidos, out of kindness to Democedes, 
seized the Persians as .spies, which afforded tht3 
physician an opportunity of escaping to Crotomi. 
Here he settled, and ni.arricd tlie daughter of tho 
famous wrestler, Milo ; the Persians having h’l* 
lowed him to Crotona, and in vain demandc(|^that 
he should be restored. 
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BemSchSjres an Athenian, son 

of the sister of Demosthenes. He was probably 
trained by his nncle in oratory, and inherited his 
patriotic sentiments. After the restoration of the 
Athenian democracy in B.c. 307 l)y Demetrius Polior- 
cotes, Deniocharos was at the liead of the patriotic 
party and took an active part in public aifairs for 
the next 20 or 30 years. He l(‘lt behind him 
several orations, and an extensive liistory of his 
own times. 

Dom5cles an Attic orator, and an 

opfunient of Demoehares. 

DdmOCrS,tes i^Arj/noKpdrris)^ a Pythagorean phi- 
losopher, of wl»osc life ;u)thing is known, the author 
of an extant collection of moral maxima, called the 
golden sentences {yi/Mfiai 'ihey are 

printed with DKMomiiLUS. 

Democritus (Ari/xoKpiTos), a cele))rated Greek 
philosopher, was born at Abdera in Thrace,. about 
B.c. 4b'0. His lather, llegesistratus, — or, as 
others called him, Damasipp\is or Athenoentns, — 
was po3ses.sed of so largo a property, that he was 
able to entertain Xerxes on bis inarcii through 
Abdera. Democritus spent the inlieriUinee, which 
Ills fatlier left him, on travels into distant con ntri<‘s, 
which he undertook to satisfy his extraordinary 
thirst for knowl(‘dge. He travelled over a great 
part of Asia, and spent some time in Egypt. Tlie 
jiiaiiy anecdotes preserved about Deiiiocritus show 
that he was a man of a most sterling ami ho- 
nouuible character. Ills diligence was incredible: 
ho lived e.vclusively for his studies, and his disin- 
teiestiKlncss, inodchty, and simplicity, are attested 
by many features wliich are related of liim. Not- 
withstanding the great ])roperty he had inherited 
from his father, h<3 died in poverty, but highly 
esteemed by bis fellow-citizens. He died in 3(il 
at a very advanced age. There is a tradition that 
he deprived himself of his sight, that lie might be 
less disturbed in iiis pursuits ; but this tradition 
is one of the inventions of a later age, which was 
fond of ])i(juant anectlotes. It is more probable 
that he may have lost his sight by too severe tip* 
plication to study. Tliis loss, however, did not 
di.stMrb the cheerful di.spositioii of his mind, which 
prompted liiiii to look, in all eirenmstjinces, at the 
clioerliil bide of things, w liich later w riters took to 
mean, that ho ahvays laugh -d at the follies of nuMi. 
1 1 is knowledge was most extensive. 1 1 emliraccd not 
only the natural sciences, mathematics, mechanics, 
grammar, imisie, and pliilosopliy, but various other 
o.sefiil arts. Jlis w’orks w'ere composed in the 
Ionic dialect, though not witlumt some admixture 
of the local peculiarities of Abdenu They are 
iievertlielcss much praised by Cicero on account ol 
tile liieliuess of their style, and are in this respect 
compared even with the works of Plato. The fiag- 
ments of them are collected by Mullach, Democriti 
Aftdi'Htae Operum I'rmjmcnta^ Herliii, 1843. l^eu- 
t^ippus appears to have had most influence upon 
tile pliilosophical opinions of DeniocTitu.s, and these 
2 philosophers were the founders of the theory of 
atoms. In order to explain the creation of all 
existing things, Democritus maintained that there 
were in infinite space an infinite number of atoms 
or elementary particles, homogeneous in quality, but 
heterogeneous in form. He fiirthw tough t that 
these atoms combine with one another, and that 
b 11 things arise from the infinite variety of tin 
lom, order, and position of the atoms in fonninj 
co®iuatiojis. The cause of these combinations hi 
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called chance (tvxv% in opposition to the t/ovs of 
Anaxagoras ; but he did not use the word chance 
in its vulgar acccptq^tion, but to signify tlie neces- 
sary succession of cause and eflbct.' In liis ethical 
philosophy Democritus considered the acquisition 
of peace of mind (evdu/uia) as the end and ultimate 
object of our actioms. 

Demodocus (AT]p.6dotcos), the celebrated bard 
at the court of AlcinoUs wdio sang of the loves of 
Ares and Aphrodite, while IJlvsses sat at the ban- 
|uet of Alcinous. He is also mentioned as the 
bard who advised Againeniiioii to guaril Cly- 
taeinnestra, and to expose Aegisthus in a desert 
island. Later writers, who looked upon tins my- 
thical minstivl as an historical person, related that 
lie composed a poem on the destruction of Troy, 
and on the marrihge of Hephaestus and .Vpluudito. 

Demonax (Ayjudi'a^\ of Cyprus, a C\nic phi- 
losopher in the time of Hadrian. We owe our 
knowbdue of his character to Lucian, who has 
painted it in the most glowing colours, representing 
him Jis almost perfectly wise and good. Di-nionax 
appears to liavc been free Irom the austeriiy and 
nioroseiiess of the sect, though he valued tfieir in- 
dillerence to external things. He was nearly 100 
years old at the time of his death. 

DemSnesi Insulae (Arj/uuyjjaoi)^ a group of 
islands m the Propontis (Snu of A/unuuru)^ be- 
longing to Bithyiiia : of these the most important 
W'ere Pityodesand Chalcitis, also called Denionesus. 

Demophilus (Arj/ndtpiAo^). 1. Son of Kjiliorus, 
continued his fatlier’s history by adding to it the 
history of the Sacred War.— 2. An Aiheniau 
comic poet of the new comedy, from wliope ’Oruydy 
Plautus took his Asimtria. "^3. A P.v lliagorean 
philosopher, of whose life nothing is known, wrote 
a work entitled liiov depdireta, part of which is 
extant, in the form of a selection, entitled yi/oijjuKCL 
dpoKa/xara. Best edition by Orelli, in his Ojiutir, 
a race. ret. Sentoit. Li})S. 1818. 

Demophon or Demophoon (Arifio(f>u}v or Arj- 
/u.o(f>dtav). 1. tSon of Celevis and Aletanira, whom 
Denieter wished to make immort.il. For details 
see CEi.Etns. — 2. Son of Tiieseu.s and Piiaedra, 
accoinjianied the Greeks against Troy, and there 
procured the libenition of his grandniothor Aetlira, 
w'ho lived with Helen as a sla\e,. On Ins return 
from Troy, be gained the love of Phyllis, daughter 
of the Thracian king Sithon, and promised to 
marry her. Before the nuptials w'ere celi'brated, 
he went to Attica to settle hi;. aiVairs, and as he 
tarried longer than I’liyllis Iiad expected, she 
thought that she W'as forgotten, and put an end to 
her life ; but she was inetamorphosed into a tree. 
Demophon became king of Alliens. lie niaivlu'd 
out against Diomedes, who on his return from Troy 
had landed on tlie coast of Attica, and was ra\a!;- 
iiig it. He took the Palladium from Diomedes, imt 
had the misfortune to kill an Athenian in the 
struggle. For this murder he was summoned before 
the court eVl HaWaSiy — the first time that a 
mail was tried by that court. 

Demostbenes (AtjjuoaOet'rjf). 1. Son of Alei- 
sthenes, a celebrated Athenian general in the Pelo- 
ponnesian War. In n. c. 42l> he was sent w itli a fleet 
to ravage the coast of Peloponnesus ; ho afteruuvds 
lauded at Naiipactus, and made a descent into 
Aetolia ; he was at first unsuccessful, and was 
obliged to retreat ; but he subsequently gained a 
brilliant victory over the Ambraciots. In 42o, 
though not in office, he sailed with the Atlieniau 
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fleet, and was allowed by the Athenian commanders 
to remain with 5 ships at Pylos, which he fortified 
in order to assail the Lacccbiemonians in their 
own territories. He defended Pylos against all 
the attempts of the Lacedaemonians, till he was 
relieved by an Athenmn fleet of 40 ships. The 
Spartans, who in their siege of the place had oc- 
cupied the neighbouring island of Sphacteria, were 
now cut off and blockaded. Later in the same 
year he rendered important assistance to Cleon, in 
making prisoners of the Spartans in the island of 
Sphacteria, though the whole glory of the success 
was given to Cleon. In 413 he was sent with a 
large fleet to Sicily, to assist Nicias. Fortune was 
unfavourable to the Athenians. Ueniostbenes now 
counselled an immediate departure, but Nicias de- 
layed returning till it was too late! The Athenian 
fleet was destroyed, and when Demosthenes and 
Nicias attempted to retreat by land, they were 
obliged to surrender to the enemy with all their 
forces. Both commanders were put to death by 
the Syracusans. —2. The greatest of Athenian 
orators, was the son of Demosthenes, and was born 
in tile Attic demos of Paeania, about n. c. 335. At 
7 3 'ears of age he lost his father, who left him and 
his younger .sister to the care of 3 guardians, Apho- 
bus and Deniophon, 2 relations, and Thefippides, 
an old friend. Those guardians 8<iuandered the 
greater part of the property of Domostlieno.s, and 
neglected his education to a great extent. He 
nevertheless received instruction from the orator 
Isacus ; but it is exceedingly doubtful whether he 
was taught by Plato and Isocrates, as some of the 
ancients sUited. At tlie age of 13 Demosthenes 
cjilled upon his guardians to render him an account 
of their «admitiistr.atioii of his property ; but by in- 
trigiie.s they contrived to defer the business for *2 
years. At length, in 3G4, Demosthenes accused 
Aphobus before the archon,and obtained a verdict in 
his favour. Aphobus was condemned to pa)' a fine of 
10 talents. Emboldened In' this sticces.s, Deino- 
stlionos ventured to come forward as a speaker in the 
public assembly. His first elFort was unsuccessful, 
and he is said to have been received with ridicule ; 
blit he was encouraged to persevere by the actor Sa- 
tyrus, who gave him instruction in action and de- 
clamation. In becoming an orator, Demosthenes 
had to struggle against the greatest physical dis- 
advantages. Ills voice was weak and his utterance 
defective ; he could not pronounce the p, and con- 
stantly stuinmered, whence he derived the nick- 
name of /SaraAoy. It Avas only owing to the most 
unwearied exertions that he succeeded in orer- 
coming the obstacles which nature had placed in 
his way. Thus it is said that he spoke with 
pebbles in his mouth, to cure himself of stammer- 
ing ; that he repeated verses of the poets iis he 
ran up hill, to streiigtheu his voice ; that he de- 
claimed on the sea-shore to accustom himself to the ' 
noise and confusion of the popular .assembly ; that 
he lived for months in a cave under ground, en- 
gaged in constantly writing out the history of Thu- 
cydides, to form a standard for his own style. These 
tales .are not worthy of much credit ; but they 
nevertheless .attest the rommon tradition of anti- 
quity respecting the great efforts made by Demo- 
sthenes to attain to excellence as an orator. — It 
w.as about 355 th.at Demosthenes began to obtain 
reputation as a speaker in the public assembly. It 
was in this year that he delivered the oration 
against Leptines^ and from this time we have a 
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series of his speeches on public affairs. His elo- 
quence soon gained him the favour of the people. 
The influence which he acquired he employed for the 
good of his country, and not for his own aggrandise- 
ment. He clearly saw that Philip had resolved to 
subjugate Greece, and he therefore devoted .all his 
powers to resist the aggressions of the Macedonian 
inomarch. For 14 years he continued the struggle 
against Philip, and neither threats nor bribes could 
turn him from his purpose. It is true he failed ; 
but the failure must not be considered his fault. 
The history of his struggle is best given in the life 
of Philip. [Philippus.] It is sufficient to relate 
here that it Av.as brought to fi close by the battle of 
Cliaerontia (338), by which the independence of 
Greece was cruslied. Demosthenes was present at 
the battle, .and fled like thousands of others. His 
enemies reproached him with his flight, .and up- 
braided him as the cause of the misfortunes of his 
country ; but the Athenians judged better of his 
conduct, requested him to deliver the funeral 
oration upon those who had fallen at (>haeronea, 
and celebrated the funeral feast in bis bouse. At 
this time many accusations were brought against 
him. Of these one of the most formidable was the 
.accn.s.ation of Ctesiphon by Apschinea^ hut which 
was in reality directed .'igainst Demosthenes him- 
self. Aeschines accused Ctesiphon for proposing 
that Demosthenes should be rewarded for bis 
services with a golden crown in the theatre. 
Aeschines maintained that the proposal aa'ob not 
only made in an illegal form, but th.at the conduct 
of Jlemostliencs did not give him .any claim to such 
a distinction. The trial Avas delayed for re.asoiis 
unknoAvn to us till 330, Avhen Demosthenes de- 
livered his oration on the crown (^repl are^di/ov), 
Aeschines AA'as defe.ated and withdrew from Athens. 
[Aeschines.] — Meantime important events ha<l 
taken place in Greece. The death of Philip in 3.’JG 
roused the hopes of the patriots, and Demostlumes, 
although he had lost his daughter only 7 days 
before, was the first to proclaim the joyful tidings 
of the king’s death, and to call upon the Greeks 
to unite their strength against Macedoniti. But 
Alexander's energy, and the frightful vengeance 
which he took upon Thebes, compelled Athens to 
submit and sue for peace. Alex.ander demanded 
the surrender of Demosthenes and the other leaders 
of the popular parly, .and with difficulty allowed 
them to remain at Athens. During the life of 
Alexander, Athens made no open attempt to throw 
off the Macedonian suprem.acy. In 32.5 Harpalus 
fled from Babylon with the treasure entrusted to 
his care by Alexander, and came to Athens, the 
protection of which he purchased by distributing 
his gold among the most infliienti.al demagogues. 
The reception of such an open rebel was viewed as 
.an act of hostility towards Macedonia itself ; and 
accordingly Antipater called upon the Athenians 
to deliver up the rebel and to try those Avho had 
accepted his bribes. Demosthenes Avas one of those 
who were susjiected of having received mone)' from 
Harpalus. His guilt is doubtful ; but he Avas 
condemned, and throAvn into prison, from which 
hoAvcA’er he escaped, apparently with the conni- 
A'nnce of the Athenian magistrates. He now re- 
sided partly at Troezene and partly in Aeglna, 
looking daily across the sea towards his beloved 
native land. But his exile did not last long. On 
the death of Alexander (323) the Greek ^tes 
rose in arms against Macedonia. Demosthunewas 
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recalleil from exile ; a trireme was sent to Aegina he preferred niling over those who possessed gold, 
to fetch him, and his progress to the city was a to possessing it himself. He was censor in 272, 
glorious triumph. R\it in the following year (32*2) and in that year executed public works of great 
the confederate Greeks were defeated by Antipater importance. He commenced the aqiiaeduct which 
at the battle of Cranon, and were obliged to sue for carried the water from the river Anio into the 
peace. Antipater demanded the surrender of De- city (Aniensis Vetus) ; and by a cnnal he carried 

mosthenes, who thereupon fled to the island of off the water of the lake Velimis into the river 

Calauria, and took refuge in the temple of Poseidon. Nar, in consequence of which the inhabitants of 
Here he was pursued by the emissaries of Antipater ; Rente gained a large quantity of excellent land, 
he thereupon took poison, which he had for some Deo (AijcJ), another name for Diuneter : hence 
time carried about his person, and died in the temple, her daughter Perseplioiic is called by the patio- 
322. — There existed 65 orations of Demosthenes nymic Dedis and Deoine. 

in antiquity ; but of these only 61 have come down Derbe : AepSijrrjs^ AfpSaios)^ a town 

to us, including the -letter of Philip, which is in Lycaonia, on the frontiers of Isauria. It is 

strangely enough counted as an oration. Several first mentioned as the residence of the tyrant An- 

of the orations, however, are spurious, or at least of tipater of Derbej a friend of Cicero, w hom Amyntas 
very doubtful a\ithenticit\*. Besides these orations, put to death. 

there are 56 Ejcordia to public orations, and 6 Derbiccae or Derbices, a Scythian peojde in 
letters w'hich bear the name of Demosthenes, but Margiana, dwelling on the Oxiis,*near its entrance 
are probably spurious. — The orations may be into the Caspian sea. They worshipped the earth 
divided into the following classes : (I.) 1 7 Poli~ as a goddess, m-itlier sacrificed nor ate any frmale 
ticed oralions {\6yoL (rugLgou\€UTiKol), of which animals, and killed and ate all their old men above 
the 12 Philippic orations arc the most important. 70 years of age. 

They bear the following titles : — 1. The 1st Phi- Dercetis, Derceto (Aspxfr/r, A(pKfrw)^ also 
lippic, delivered 3J)2. 2 — 4. The 3 Olymthiac called Aiarpatis^ a Syrian goddess. She offended 

orations, delivered 349. 5. On the Peace, 346. Aphrodite (Venus), who in consequence inspired 

6. The 2nd Philippic, 344. 7. On lljilonesus, her with love for a youth, to whom she hore a 

343, not genuine, probably written by Hegesippus. daughter Semiramis ; but ashamed of her fraiity, 
0. On the affairs of the Cher.soncsiis, 342. 9. The she killed the youth, exposed her child in a desert, 

3rd Philippic, 342. 10. The 4th Philippic, not ge- and threw herself into a lake near Ascalon. Her 
inline, 341. 11. On the letter of Philip, 340, also child was fed by doves, and she her-self tvas 

spurious. 12. The letter of Philip. — (ll.) 42 changed into a fish. The Syrians thereupon wor- 
Judicial Orations (\6yoi SiKaviKol), of which the shipped her as a goddess. The upper part of lier 
most important are : Against Midias, written 355,‘ statue represented a beautiful w’oman, while the 
but never delivered ; Against Leptines, 355 ; On 'ow'er jmrt terminated in the tail of a fish. She 
the dishonest conduct of Aeschiiie.s during his em- appears to be the same as Dagon mentioned in the 
bassy to Philip (flfpl rrjs napairp€<r^€ias), 342 ; Old Tostaiwnt as a deity of the Philistines. 

On the Crow’n, 330. — (HI.) 2 S/iow S/wc/ws Dercyllidas (A^p/cuAAiSas), a Sj)arian, sne- 
(A^^ot €7ri5«iKT(Kof), namely the ’E7rtTd</uos and cceded Thimbron, h. c. 3.0.0, in the command of 
*EpwTiK:<f?, both of which are spurious. The ora- he army which w^as employed in the protection of 
tions of Demosthenes are contained in the collections the Asiatic Greeks against Persia. He carried on 
of the Attic orators by Reiske, Lips. 1770 — 177.5 ; the w'ar with success. Tissaphernes and Pliarna-- 
Bekker, Oxon. 1823 ; Dobson, Loud, 1828 ; laztis were at length glad to sue for peace. In 
Baiter and Sauppe, Turic. 1845. 396 he was superseded by Agesilaus. 

Denseletae or Dentheletae, a Thracian |ieople Dertbna {'Jortima), an important town in Li- 
on the Haemus, betw'een the Stryinon and Nessus. guria, and a Roman colony w'ith the Mirname .lulia, 

DentatUS, M’, Curlus, a favourite hero of the on the road from Genua to Placentia. 

Roman republic, was celebrated in later times as Dertosa ( Toriosa)^ a town of the llercaones on 
a noble specimen of old Roman frugality and virtue, the Ibenis in Ilispania Tarraconensis, and a Ilo- 
He was of Sabine origin, and the first of his family man colony. 

who held any of the high offices of state (conse* Despoena (Afo-iroiva), the mistress, a surname 
q leiitly a //o7«o wor//s). He was consul li.c. 2J)0 of several divinities, as Aphrodite, Demotcr, Jind 
with P. Cornelius Bufinus. The 2 consuls de- more especially Persephone, who w'lis worshipped 
feated the Samnites, and brought theSamnite wars under thivS name in Arcadia, 
to a close. In the same year Dentatns also dc- Deucalion {AtvKa\ia>y). 1, Son of Prometheus 
feated the Sabines, who appear to have supjiorted and Clymene, king of Phthia, in Thessaly. H’hcii 
the Samnites. In 283 he fought as praetor against Zeus, after the treatment he had received from 
the Senones. In 275 he tvns consul a second time, Lycaon, had resolved to destroy the degenerate 
and defeated Pyrrhus near Beneventum and in the race of men, Deucalion and his wife Pyrrha were, 
Arusinian plain so completely, that the king was on account of their piety, the only inoruils saved, 
obliged to quit Italy. The booty which he gained On the advice of his father, Deucalion built a ship, 
was immense, but ho would keep nothing for him- in which he and his wife floated in safety during 
self. In 274 he was consul a third time, and the 9 days’ flood, which destroyi d all the otln r 
conquered the Lucaninns, Samnites, and Brnttians, inh.ibitants of Hellas. At last the shij) rested on 
who still continued in anna after the defeat of mount Parnassus in Phocis, or, according to other 
Pyrrhus. Dentatus now retired to his small farm traditions, on mount (Rhrys in '1 liessaly, on mount 
in the country of the Sabines, and cultivated the Athos, or even on Aetna in Sicily. \\ hen the 
land with his own hands. Once the Samnites waters had subsided, Deucalion oflered up a sacri- 
sent an embassy to him with costly presents ; they fice to Zeus Phyxius (4*u^<oy), tind he and his wile 
found him sitting at the hearth and roasting tur- then consulted the stuictuary of Iheinis how the race 
n$8. He rejected their presents, telling them that of man might be restored. The goddess bade them 
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cover their heads and throw the bones of their mother 
them. After some doubts and scruples re- 
spectinu: the meaning of this command, they agreed 
in interpreting the bones of tlieir motlier to mean 
the stones of the eaith. They accordingly threw 
stones behind them, and from those tlirown by 
Deucalion there sprang up men, from those thrown 
by I*\ rrbii women. Deucalion then descended from 
Tarnassus, and built his first abode at Opus or at 
Cvniis. Deucalion became by Pyrrha the father 
of Ilellen, Ampbictyon, Ibotogenia, and others.— 
3. Sou of hlinos and Ibisiphai*, and father of Idome- 
neus, was an Argiinaut and one of the Calydonian 
hunters. 

Deva. 1. {Chester), the principal town of the 
Cornavii in Britain, on the Serehi (/>e«), and the 
liead-quarters of the Lecio X^. Victrix. — 2. 
{Dee), an estuary in Scotland, on which stood 
the town Devana, near the modern .iberdecn. 

Bexamenus (A€|du6//os), a Centaur who lived 
in Bura in Acbaia. Accoidim» to others, he was 
king of Oleims, and father of Deianira, who is 
usually repfeseiiU'd as daunht('r of Oeneus. 

Dexippus (Af'^iTTTroy). 1. Called also 
a physician of (’o,s, one of the pupils of II ipp<>- 
crates, lived about n.c. .'UlO, and attended the 
children of 1 1 eeatonnms, prince of (’aria. — 2. P. 
Herennius, a Creek rhetorician and historian, wa.s 
a native of Attica, and held the higliest ollices at 
Athens. He distingni.shetl himself in fighting 
against the Goths, wlien they invaded Greece in 
A. i>. lie was the author of 3 hi.storieal 

work.s : — 1. A iiistory of Mao<?do;iia from tht* 
time of Alexander. ‘2. A chronological history 
from the m\ tliical ages down to the acee>sion of 
(’iandius Gothiciis, a. ft. 2()8. .‘1. An account of 

the war ot the Goths or Scythians, in winch Dexip- 
pus himself fiad fouglit. The fragments of Dexij)* 
pus, which are considerable, are published by 
U<-kker and Niebuhr in the fir^t volume of the 
Serlfitnres f/ii^toriue Hyzontlnae, Bf>nn, D)*2.b, 8vo. 
— 3. A disciple of the philosopher lamblichus, 
lived about A. ft. 1150, and wrott* a commentary on 
the Categories of Aristotle, of which a Latin trans- 
lation appearc'd at l*ari.s, 1510, Hvo., and at Venice, 
I54(i, to. after the work of Forphyiy Jn J^nie- 
dicam. 

Dia (Ai'a), daughter of Deioneus and wife of 
Jxion. By Ixioii, or accord uig to others, by Zeus, 
she became the mother of Pirithf)us. 

DIa (A/a). 1. 'I'iie ancient name of Naxos.— 

2. An island near AmorgON. — 3, A sm.ill island 
off Crete, opposite tin* liarbonr of — 4. 

An island in the Arabian gulf, on the W. coast of 
Arabia. 

Diablintes. [Aulerci.] 

Biacria Aiaxpla), a r..ountainoiis district in 
the N. E. of Attica, including tlie plain of Mara- 
thon. ( .\ttica.J The inhabitants of this district 
(Aia/cptfii, Aiaxpioi), formed one of the 3 parties 
into which tlie inhabitants of Attica were divided 
in the time of Solon : they were the most demo- 
cratical of the 3 parties. 

Biadumenianus or Biadumenus, son of the 

emperor Macrinus, received the title ot Caesar, 
when his father was elev:ited to the purple, a. d. 
217. and was put to death in the following year 
about the same time with Macrinus. 

BiaeUB (Atmos), of Megalopolis, general of the 
Achaean league B. c. 1411 and 147, took an active 
part in the war against the Homans. Un the deaiii 
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>f Critolaiis in 146, he succeeded to the command 
>f the Achaeans, but was defeated by Murnmius 
tear Corinth, whereupon he put an end to his own 
life, after slaying his wife to prevent her falling 
— the enemy’s power. 

Bi&g5ras (Aiaj6pas). 1. Son of Damagetns, 
of lalysus ill Rhodes, was very celebrated for his 
own victories and those of his sons and grandsons, 
ill the Grecian games. Ills fame was celebrated 
by Pindar in the 7th Olympic ode. He was victor 
in boxing twice in the Olynqiian games, four tilings 
ill the Isthmian, twice in the Neniean, and once 
at least in the Pythian. He had therefoiv; the 
high honour of being a ntpio^oi'iicr}^, that is, om? 
wlio had gained crowns at all the 4 great festi- 
vals. When an old man, he accompanied his sons, 
Acn.silaiis and Damagetu^, to (Jlvinpia. Tlll^ young 
m<‘n, having both been victorious, carried tin 
fither tlirougb the assembly, while the spectators 
showered garlands upon him, and congratulated 
him as having reached the hiimmit of human hap- 
piness. He gained bis Olympic victory, ii. c. 461. 
— 2. Surnanied the Atheist (’'AGeos), a Greek 
pliilosojilier and poet, was the son of Teleelide«, 
and was born in the island of Melos, one of the 
Cyclades. He was a disciple of Democritus of 
Abdera, and in his youth he acquired consicleralih* 
reputation as a lyne poet. lie was at Atliens as 
early as n.c. 421, fur Aristophanes in t\ut Clour/ s 
(830), which were performed in tbat year, alludes 
to liim as a well-known character. In consequence 
of his attacks upon the popular religion, ami enno. 
I cially upon the EleMsininn ?ny.st(‘iies, ho was tor- 
[*mally accused of impiety ft. c. 411, and fearing the 
results of a trial, lied from Athens. He was con- 
demin'd to death in his absenec, and a reward set 
upon his head. He first went to Pallene, and af- 
terwards to Corinth, whore he died. One of the 
xvorkvS of Diagoras was entitled ^pvyioi \oyoi, iu 
which he probably attacked the Piirvgiaii divinities. 

Biaua, an nncient Italian divinity, whom the 
Romans identified with the Grt'ek Artionis, Her 
wor.ship is said to liave been introduced at Romo 
by Servius Tullius, who dedicated a temple to her 
on the Aventine ; and she appears to liave been 
originally worshipped only liy the plebeians. At 
Rome Diana was the goddess of light, and lier 
name contains the same root as the word dies. As 
Dianns (Janus), or the god of liglit, represented 
the sun, so Diana, the goddess of light, represented 
the moon. The attributes of the Greek Artemis 
were afterwards ascribed to the Roman Diana. See 
Aktkmis. 

Bianium. 1. (Gi/wnli)^ a smalt island in the 
Tyrrhenian sea, iqiposite liie gulf of Cosa. — 2. 
{Deniu), called Hemeroscopion {'HfJLfpmKmrelui') 
by Strabo, a town in llisftaiiKi 'rarraeorieiisis on a 
proiiiontory of the same nttriie (C. Martin) founded 
i»v the Massilians. Here stood a celebrated temple 
t)f Diana, from which the town derived its name ; 
and here Sertorius kept most of his military stores, 

Bicaea (Ai'/caia), a town in Thrace, on the Isike 
Bistonis. 

Bicaearchla. [ P uteol r. 1 

Bicaoarchus (AiKalapyos), a celebrated Peripa- 
tetic philosopher, geographer, ami historian, wjis 
horn at Messana in Sicily, but passed the greater 
k;.. i;iv. in 
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most important work was entitled B^os ttJj 'EAXd- 
005 : it contained an account of the geography, his- 
tory, and moral and religious condition of Greece. 
See Fuhr, Dicaearchi Messenii (fiuui supersunt coin- 
positn et illiidruta^ Dannstiidt, l«>4l. 

Dice (Aiitv)^ the personification of justice, a 
daughter of ZtMis iind 'I heniis, and the sister of 
Eunomia and Eirene. She was considered as one 
of the Horae, and is frequently called the attendant 
or councillor (irdp^dpos or ^uveSpos) of Zeus. In 
the tragedians, she appears as a divinity who se- 
verely punishes all wrong, watches over the main- 
tenance of justice, and pierces tlie hearts of the 
unjust with the sword made for her by Aesa. In 
this capacity she is closely connected with the Eriii- 
nyes, though her business is not only to punish 
injustice, hut also to reward virtue. 

Dictaeus. [Dictk.] 

Dictamnum {AiKrapvovX a town on the N. 
coast of Crete with a sanctuary of Dictynna, from 
whom the town itself was also called Dictynna. 

DlCte (Aikttj), a mountain in the E. of Crete, 
where Zeus is said to have been brought up. 
JliUK'O he bore the surname Dicttirus. The Roman 
poets frequently employ the adjective Dictaeus as 
syiKUiymous with (.Cretan. 

Dictynna f AUTui/»/a), a surname both of Ilrlto- 
niartis and Diana, whieli two divinities were suh- 
se<piently identified. The name is connected with 
obfTuov, a hunting-net, and was borne by Brito- 
niartis and Diana as goddesses of the chase. One 
tradition related that Britoniartis was so called, 
because when she had thrown herself into the sea 
to escape the pursuit of Minos, she was saved in 
the nets of fishermen. 

Dictys Cretensis, the reputed author of an ex- 
tant work in Latin on tlie Trojan war, divided into 
(> hooks, and entitled Ephemeria HAli Troj tui^ pro- 
fes-sing to be a journal of the leading events of the 
war. In tlie, preface to the work W’e are told that 
it was c«»m posed by Dictys of C’uossus, who ac- 
companied Idoiiieneus to the Trojan war, and was 
inscribed in Phoenician characters on tubh-ts of 
lime wo(»d or paper made from the bark. The work 
was buried in the same grave with the author, and 
remained undisturbed till the sepulchre wars hurst 
open by an cartii<iuako in th(! reign of Nero, and 
tli(! work was discovered in a tin case. It was 
carried to Rome by Eiipraxis, whose slaves had 
discovered it, mid it was tninslated into Greek by 
Older Nero, It is from this Greek version that 
the extant T,(atin work professes to have been trans- 
lated by a Q. Septimius Romaims. Although its 
alleged origin and discovery are quite unworthy of 
credit, it appears nevertheless to be u translation 
from a Greek work, which we know to have been 
evtant under the name of Dictys, since it is fre- 
qui'iitly quoted by the Byzantine writers. The 
ivork was probably written in (ireek by Euprn,xis 
in the reign of Nero, but at wluit time the Latin 
translation was executed is quite iiiicerttiin. The 
work contains a history of the Trojan war, from 
the birth of Paris down to the death of Ul 3 'ssps, 
The compiler not iinfrequently differs widely from 
Homer, adding many particulars, and recording 
many events of which we find no trace elsewhere. 
All miraculous events and supernatural agency are 
entirely excluded. The compilations ascribed to 
Dictys and Dares [D.vhks], are of considerabl 
importance in the history of modern literature, 
wuce they are the chief fountains from which the 
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legends of Greece first flowed into the romances of 
the middle ages, and then mingled with the po- 
pular mles and ballads of England, France, and 
Germany. — The best edition of Dictys is by Dcde- 
rich, Bonn, DBi.o, 

Dldlus. 1. T., praetor in Macedonia, B. c. 100, 
where he defeated the Scordiscans, consul .OH, and 
ub.scqucntly proconsul in S{);nn, where he de- 
feated the Cehiberians. He fell in the Marsic 
war, HO. — 2. C., a legate of Caesar, fell in battle 
in Spain fighting against the sous of Pompey, 
4(). — 3. M. Didius Salvius Julianus, bought 
the Roman empire of the praetoiian guards, when 
they put up the empire for sale after the death 
of Pertinax, a. d. 1.0H. Flavius Sulpiciamis, 
praefect of tlie,citv, and Didins bid against each 
other, hut it was finall^-^ knocked down to Didius, 
upon his promising a donative to each soldier 
of 2.5,000 sesterces. Didius, however, held the 
inpire for onlv 2 months, from March 2Hth to 
June 1st, and wtis murdered by the soldiers when 
SeVeriis was marching against the city. 

Dido (Ai5w), also called Elissa, the reputed 
founder of Carthage. She was daughttu- of the 
'Jyriaii king Bclus or Agentw or Mutgo, and sister 
of Pyi^maliou, who succeeded to the crown after 
the death of his father. Dido was married to her 
uncle, Acerhas or Sicharus, a priest of llercuUvs 
and a man of immense wealth. Ho was nnird red 
hy Pygmalion, who coveted his treasures ; hut Dido 
secretly' .mailed from Tyre with the trcasin’e.s, ac- 
conifianied b^’ some nf)b]e 'Jyrians, who were dis- 
satisfied with Pygmalion's rule. Slie first went to 
Cyprus, where she carried off 80 maidens to pro- 
vide the emigrants with wives, and then crossed 
over to Africa. Here .she purchast'd as iiinch land 
as might be enven-ed with tlie hide of a ball ; but 
she onlered the hide to be cut up into the thinnest 
pussihle stripes, and with them she stirrounded a 
8)vot, on which slie built a citadel called Byrsa 
(from /3cpcra, i, e. tlie hiile of a bull). Around 
tlii.s fort the city of Carthage arosi*, and soon be- 
came a powerful and flourishing place. The neigh- 
bouring king Hiarlias, jealous of the pro.spcrity 
of the new city, deiiiandcd the hand of Dido in 
luarriagi’, threatening Carthago with war in case of 
refu.sal. Dido had vowed eternal fidelity to her late 
husband ; bat scedng that the Carthaginians e.x- 
pected her to comply with the demands of lliarbas, 
she pretended to yield to their wishes, and iiridi r 
pretence of sootliing tlw* manes of Acerlias bv e,\p’a- 
tory saerilice.s, she erected a funeral pile, on which 
she stabbed hi'rself in presence of her people. 
After her death she wivs worshipped hy tlie Car- 
thaginians as a divinity. — Virgil has inserted in 
his Aencid the legend of Dido witli variou.s modi- 
fications. According to the common clironologv, 
theiv was an interval of more tliaii 801) years be- 
tween the capture of Troy (b. c. 11H4) and the 
foundation of Carthago {B. c. H,5:») ; but Virgil 
nevertheless makes Dido a contemporHrv ot Aen(‘as, 
with whom •-he fails in love on his arrival in Africa. 
When Aeneas ha.stened to seek the new homo 
which the gods had proniised him. Dido in despair 
destroyed herself on a fuiK'ral pile. 

Didyma. [Bra nch i j * .\ k. J 

DidjnnOi [Akoliae Insulae.] 

Didj^us (AiSojaos), a celebrated Alexandrine 
grammarian, a contemporary of Julius Caesar and 
Augustus, was a follower of the school ot Aristar- 
chus, and received the surname oa 
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account of his indefatigable and unwearied applica 
tion to study, lie is said to have written 4000 
works, the most important of which were com- 
inenraries on Homer. The greater part of the 
extant Scholia minora on Homer was at one time 
considered the work of Didymus, but is really taken 
from the commentaries of Didymus and of other 
grammarians. 

Diespiter. [Jupitbr.] 

DIgentia ( Liemza), a small stream in Latium, 
beautifully cool and clear, whicli flows into the 
Anio near the modern Vtcuvai’o. It flowed through 
the Sabine farm of Horace. Near its source, which 
W’as also called Digentia (fans etkini riro dare 
nomt'n idoneus^ llor. Ep. i. IG. 12), stood the house 
of Homce {yicinus iectojuips cujuae funs, llor. Sat. 
ii. (). 2). 

Bimallum, a town in Greek IllyTia. 

DlnarchUB {Aflvapxos), the last and least im- 
portant of the 10 Attic orators, was born at Co- 
rinth about B. c. 3(J1. He was brought up at 
Athens, and studied under Theophrastus. As he 
was a foreigner, he could not conu? forward himself 
as an orator, and was tliorefore obliged to content 
himself with writing orations for others. He be- 
longed to the friejids of Phocion and the Macedo- 
nian party. W'^hen Demetrius Foliorcetes ad- 
vanced against Athens in Dinarchus fled to 
Cinilcis in Kuhoea, and was not allowed to return 
to Athens till 2fl2, where he died at an advanced 
age. Only 3 of his speeches have c<une down to 
us: they all refer to the question about Harpa- 
LU8. They are printed in the collections of the 
Attic orators. 

Dindymene. [Dindymus.] 

Dind^mus or Dindjrma, -orum (AlrBupos : rh. 
AfySvua). 1. A mountain in Phrvgi.i on the 
frontiers of Galatia, near tlie to vn Pessinus, sacred 
to Cybele, the mother of the gods, who is hence 
called Dindymene. — 2. A mountain in Mysia. 
near Cyzicus, also sacred to Cybele. 

DIilocrS,te8 {AdvoKpdrns), a distinguished Ma- 
cedonian architect in the time of Alexander the 
Great. He was the architect of the new temple 
of Artemis at Ephesus, which was built after the 
destruction of the former t<*mple by Herostratus. 
He was employed by Alexander, whom he accom- 
paiiied into Egvpt, in the building of Alexandria. 
He foiMu d a design for cutting mount Athos into 
a statue of Alexander ; but the king forbjid the 
execution of the project. The right hand of the 
figure was to have held a city, and in the left there 
would have been a basin, in which tlie water of 
all the mountain streams was to pour, and thence 
into the sea. He commenced the erection of a 
temple to Arainoe, the wife of Ptolemy II., of 
which the roof was to be arched with loadstones, 
so that her sbitiie made of iron might appear to 
float iji the air, but be died before completing the 
work. 

Dindm&ohus (AdySpaxos), a philosopher, who 
agreed with Calliphon in considering the chief 
goorl to consist in the union of virtue with bodily 
pleasure. 

DindmSnes (Aetvo/x^prjs), a statuary, whose 
statues of lo and Callisto stood in the Acropolis at 
Atiiens in the time of Pausaiiias : be flourished 
B.r. 400. 

Dinon (A^lvwv, Alvwy), father of the historian 
Clitarcliua, wrote himself a history of Persia. 

Dio. [DioN.j 
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DiOcaesarSa (AioaKatadpeia: SefUrieh'), more 
anciently Sepphdrls ( 5eir^«pis), in Galileo, was 
a small place until Herodes Antipas made it the 
capital of Galilee, undei the name of Diocaesarea. 
It was destroyed in the 4th century by Gallus, on 
account of an insurrection which had broken out 
there. 

Dioclea or Doclea (AdxAca), a place in Dal- 
matia, near Salorrn, the birth-place of Diocletian. 

Didcles (Ajo/cAtIs). 1, A brave Athenian, who 
lived in exile at Megara. Once in a battle he pro- 
tected with his shield a youth whom he loved, but 
he lost his own life in consequence. The Mega- 
rians rewarded him with the honours of a hero, 
and instituted the festival of the Dioclea, which 
they celebrated in the spring of every year. — 
2. A Syracusan, the leader of the popular party in 
opposition to Hermocrates. In B.c. 412 he was 
appointed with several others to draw up a new 
code of laws. This code, which was almost ex- 
clusively the work of Diodes, became very cele- 
brated, and was adopted by many other Sicilian 
cities.— 3. Of Carystus in Euboea, a celebrated 
Greek physician, lived in the 4th century b. c. 
He wrote several medical W’orks, of whicli only 
some fragments remain. 

Dioclet an6p51i8. [Cbletrum.] 

Diocletlanus, Valerius, Unman emperor, a. d. 
284 — 30.5, was born near Salona in Dalmatia, in 
245, of most obscure parentage. From his mother, 
Doclea, or Dioclea, w'ho received her name from 
the village where she dwelt, he inherited the ap- 
pellation of Docks or Diodes, which, a'^ter his 
assumption of the purple, was expanded into Dio- 
cletian us, and attached as a cognomen to the liigh 
patrician name of Valerius. Having entered the 
army, he served with high reputation under Fro- 
bns and Aurelian, followed Cams to tin* Fersian 
war, and, after the fate of Nninerinnus became 
known at Chalcedon, was proclaimed emperor by 
the troops, 284. He slew with his own hands 
Arrius Aper, who was arraigned of the murder of 
Numerianns, in order, according to some autho- 
rities, that he might fulfil a prophecy delivered to 
him in early youth by a Gaulish Druidess, that he 
hould mount a throne as soon as he had slain tiie 
wild -boar (.iper). Next ye.ir (28.5) Diocletian 
carried on war against Carinus, on whose death he 
became undisputed ma.ster of the empire. Rut as 
the attacks of the barbarians became dally more 
formidable, he resolved to associate with himself a 
colleague in the empire, and accordingly selected 
for that purpose JMaximianus, wko was in Nested 
with the title of Augustus in 286. Maxiinian had 
the Ciire of the Western empire, and Diocletian 
that of the Eastern. But as the dangers which 
threatened the Roman dominions from the attacks 
of the Persians in the E., and the Germans and 
other barhnrians in the W., became still more ini- 
ininent, Diocletian made a still further division of 
the empire. In 292, Constantins Clilonis and 
Galeriiis were proclainiedOaesars, and the govern- 
ment of the Roman world was divided between 
the 2 Augusti and the 2 Caesars. Diocletian bad 
the government of the E. with Nicomedia as his 
residence ; Maximinn, Italy, and Africa, with 
Milan, as his residence ; Constantins, Britain, G.-nil, 
and Spain, with Treves, as his residence ; Gale- 
rius, IllyTicuni, and the whole line of the Danube, 
with Sirmimn, as his residence. The wars in the 
reign of Diocletian are related in the lives of his 
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colleagueSf since Diocletian rarely commanded the 
armies in person. It is sufficient to state here 
that Britain, which had maintained its independ- 
ence for some years under CARAU8i«rs and Al- 
LKCTUS, was restored to the empire (2.9(j) ; that 
the Persianp were defeated and obliged to sue for 
peace (298) ; and that the Marcomanni and other 
barbarians in the N. were also driven back from 
the Homan dominions. But after an anxious reign 
of 21 years Diocletian longed for repose. Accord- 
ingly on Ist of May, 305, he abdicated at Nico- 
inedia,and compelled his reluctant colleague Maxi- 
mian to do the same at Milan. Diocletian retired 
to his native Dalin.atia, and passed the remaining 8 
years of his life near Salona in philosophic retire- 
ment, devoted to rural pleasures and the cultivation 
of his garden, lie died .313. One of the most 
memorable events in the reign of Diocletian was his 
fierce perseciuion of the Christians (303), to which 
he was iiistigfitcd by his colleague (Jalerius. 

Diddorus (AnlSwpos). 1. JSurnamed Cronus, of 
lasus in Caria, liv^*d at Alexandria in the reign 
of Ptolemy SoUt, who is said to have given him 
the surname of Cronus on account of his inability 
to solve at once some dialectic problem proposed 
])y Stilpo, when the 2 philosophers were dining 
Avith the king. Diodorus is said to have taken 
that disgrace so much to heart, that after his return 
frtuu the repast, and writing a treatise on the pro- 
blem, he died in despair. According to another 
account he derived his surname from his teacher 
Apollonius Cronus. He belonged to the MegariS 
scliool of philosophy, of which he was the head. 
Ho was celebrated for his great dialectic sW!I, for 
A\}iich he is called 6 ^ia\€KTiK6s^ or Sia\iKTtKa>~ 
raros, — 2. Siculus, of Agyrium in Sicily, was a 
contemporary of Julius Caesar and Augustus. In 
order to collect materials for his history, he tra- 
velled over a groat part of Kurope and Asia, and 
lived a long time at Home. He spent altogether 
30 years upon liis work. It was entitled 
Otjkt] iffTopiKi), The Ilistoriail Library, and rvas an 
universal history, embracing the period from the 
earliest mythical ages down to the beginning of 
Caesar’s Gallic wars. It was divided into 3 great 
sections and into 40 books. The 1st section, which 
consisted of the first 0 books, contained the history 
of tile mvtliioal times previous to the Trojan war. 
The 2iul section, wliich consisted of 11 books, con- 
tained the history from the 'I’rojun war down to the 
death of Alexander the Great. The 3rd section, 
Avhich contained the remaining 23 books, treated of 
the history from the death of Alexander down to 
the beginning of Caestir’s Gallic wars. Of this work 
only the following portions are extant entire: the 
first 6 books, which contain the early history of 
the Eastern nations, the Egyptians, Aethiopians, 
and Greeks; and from book 11 to book 20, con- 
taining the history from the 2nd Persian Avar, 
«. c. 180, down to 302. Of the remaining portion 
there arc extant a number of fragments and the 
Excerpta, which are preserved partly in Photius, 
and partly in the Eclogae made at the command o' 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus. The work of Dio- 
dorus is constructed upon the plan of annals, and 
tlie events of each year are placed one after the 
other without any internal connection. In com- 
piling his work Diodorus exercised no judgment or 
criticism. He simply collected Avliat he found in 
his different authorities, and thus jumbled together 
history’, niythus, and fiction: he frequently’ mis- 
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understood authorities, and not seldom contradicts 
in one passage Avhat he has stated in aiiotlier. 
But nevertheless the compihitioii is of great im- 
portance to 118 , on account of the great nia>8 of 
materials which arc there collected from a miin- 
ber of Avriters whose Avorks have perished. Tlie 
best editions are by Wesseliiig, Aiustcrd. 17-lfi, 
2 vols. fob, reprinted at Bipont, 1793, &c., 11 vols. 
8vo. ; and by Dindorf, Lips. 1828, 8 vols. llvo. — 
3. Of Sinope, an Athenian cfunic poet of the 
middle comedy’, flourished 3.')3.— .4. Of Tvre, a 
peripatetic philosopher, a disciple and follower of 
Critolaiis, Avhom he succeeded as the head of the 
Peripatetic school at Athens. He floiiriblied b, c. 
110. 

BiSdStns (AuISotos), a Stoic philosopher and a 
teacher of Ciceho, in Avliose house he lived for many 
years at Rome. In his later years, Diodotns be- 
came blind: he' dii d in Cicero’s house, b. c. 50, 
and left to his friend a property of about 100,000 
sesterces. 

Diogenes (Aioytvris). 1. Of ApoUonia in Crete, 
an eminent natural philosopher, lived in the 5th 
century b. c., and Avas a pupil of Anaximenes, lie 
wrote a Avork in the Ionic dialect, entitled Ufpl 
^u(r€(os, On Nature, in Avl)i(;h he a[)pears to have 
treated of phy’sical science m the largest sense of 
the words. — 2. The Babylonian, a Stoic philo- 
sopher, was a native of Seleiicia in Babylonia, was 
educated at Athens under Clirysippus, ami suc- 
ceeded Zeno of Tarsus as the head of the Stoic 
school at Athens. He AA’as one of the 3 ambas- 
{»adors sent by the Athenians to Romo in b. c. 155. 
ICarnbaoks : Critolau.s.] He died at the ttge 
of 88.-3. The Cynic philosopher, Avas horn at 
Sinope ill Pontus, about B. c. 412. His fatlier was 
a banker named Icesias or Icettis. avIjo was con- 
victed of some swindling transaction, in conse- 
qticiice of Avliich Diogenes quitted Sinope and W’eiit 
to Athens. His youth is said to havi* b en spent 
in dissolute extravagance ; but at Atliens his at- 
tention was arrested by the cliaracter of Antis- 
theiies, who at first drove him UAvay. Diogenes, 
hoAvever, could not he prevented from attending him 
eAcn by’ bloAvs, but ndd him tliat he would find no 
stick hard enough to keep him aAvay. Autistluuies 
at last relented, and his pupil soon plunged into 
the most I'l antic excesses of austerity and morose- 
uess. In summer he used to roll in hot sand, and 
ill Avinter to embrace statues covered with snow ; 
he Avore coarse clothing, lived on tlie pl:iiiK“>t food, 
slept in porticoes or in the street, and finallv. ac- 
cording to the common story, took up his residence 
ill a tub belonging to the Metroiim, or temple of 
the Mother of the Gods. The trutli of this latter 
tale has, however, been reasonably disputed. In 
spite of his strange eccentricities, Diogenes appears 
to have been miicli respected at Athens, and to 
have been privileged to rebuke anything of AvIiich 
he disapproved. He seems to have ridiculed and 
despised all intellectual pursuits which did not 
directly and obviously tend to some immediate 
practical good. He abused literary men for read- 
ing about the evils of riy’sses, and neglecting their 
oAvii ; musicians for stringing the lyre harmoniously 
while they left their minds discordant ; men of 
science for troubling iheiuselAOS about the moon 
and stars, while they neglected what lay imme- 
diately before them ;* orators for learning to say 
what "was right, hut not to practise it. — On a 
voA’age to Aegina he was taken prisoner by pirates. 
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and carried to Crete to be sold as a slave. Here 
when he was asked what business he understood, 
ho answered, “ How to command men.’* He w'jia 
purchased by Xenia*des of Corinth, over whom he 
acquired such iniluenee, that he sooii received from 
him his freedom, wsia entrusted with the care of 
his children, and passed his old age in his house. 
During his residence at Corinth hi^ celebrated in- 
terview with Alexander the Great is said to have 
taken place. Theconversation between them begun 
by the king’s saying, “ i am Alexander the Great;” 
to which the philosopher replied, “And I am Dio- 
genes the Cynic.” Alexander then asked whether 
he could oblige him in any way, and received no 
answer except, “Yes, you can stand out of the 
sunshine.” We are further told that Alexander 
admired Diogenes so much that he sfiid, “ If I were 
not Alexander, I should wish to he Diogenes.” 
Diogenes died at Corinth at the age of nearly 00, 
B.C. 32;i. — 4. Laertius, of Laerte in Cilicia, of 
whose life we have no particulars, probably lived 
in the ‘Jnd century after Christ. He wrote the 
Lives of the Philosophers in 10 hooks: the work 
is entitled irepl doyixartav, Kal hro(pdiyix6.Toav 
tHov iv <pi\oao(pltf. (vSoKi/xrindifToop. According to 
some allusions which occur in it, he wrote it for a 
lady of rank, who occupied herself with phildjiophy, 
and who, according to some, was Arria, the friend 
of Galen. In this work Diogenes divides the phi- 
losophy of the Greeks into the Ionic — which com- 
mences with AiJiaxiniander and ends with Clito- 
machus, Chrvsippus, and Theofilirastus — and the 
Italian, which was founded by Pythagoras, and 
ends with Epicurus. He reckons the Socratic 
school, with its various raiuilications, as a part of 
the Ionic philosophy, of which he treats in tlic first 
7 books. The Kleatics, with Heraclitus and the 
Sceptics, are included in the Italian philosophy, 
which occupies the hth and l)th hooks. Kpiciirus 
and his philosophy are treated <»f in the lOth hook 
with particular ininutonoss, which lias led some 
writers to the belief tliat Diogenes himself was an 
lipicuri'an. The work is of great value to us, as 
Diogenes made use of a great number of writers on 
the history of philo>o])hy, whose works .are now 
lost ; but it is put together without plan, criticism, 
or connection, .and the author had evidently no 
conception of the real value and dignity of philo- 
sophy, The best editions arc by Meibom, Amsterd. 
IhO’J, ‘2 vols. 4to., and Ilulmer, Lips. 2 vols. hvo. 
1828 — 1831.— -6. Oenomaus, a tragic poet, who 
began to exhibit at Athens k. c. 404. 

Diogenianus {AioyfV€iav6s), of llcraclea on the 
Pontus, a distinguished grammarian in the reign 
of Hadrian, wrote a Greek Lexicon, from M’hich 
the Lexicon of Jlesychius seems to have been 
almost entirely taken. A portion of it is still 
extant, containing a collection of proverbs first 
printed by Schottus, with the proverbs of Zenobius 
and Suidas, Antv. 1612, 4 to., and subsequently in 
other editions of the Faroe niio<jru phi (Jraeci. 

Diomea (ra Atd,uc<a : Aio/xeievs^ Aioju<u$), a 
demus in Attica belonging to the tribe Aegeis, 
with a temple of Hcrciili.-s; the Diomean gate in 
Athens led to this demos. [See p. 103, a.] 

Diomedeae Insulae, .5 small islands in the 
Adriatic sea, N. of the promontory Oarganum in 
Apulia, n.'imed after Dioinedes. [Diomedks.] The 
largest of these, called Dioniedea Insula orTrimenis 
( Tremiti), was the place where J ulm, the grand- 
daughter of Augustus, died. 
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Diomedes (A^oui^Srjy). 1. Son of Tydeus and 
Deipyle, whence he is constantly called Tydides 
(TvSeidrjs), succeeded Adrastus as king of Argos. — 
Homeric S^y. Tydeus fell in the expedition 
against Thebes, while his son DVomedes was yet a 
hoy ; hut Diomedes was afterwards^ one of the 
Epiffoni who took Thebes. He went to Troy with 
80 ships, and was, next to Achillea, the bravest 
hero ill the Greek army. He enjoyed the especial 
protection of Athena ; he fought against the 
most distinguished of the Trojans, sUch a.s Hector 
and Aeneas, and even with the gods who espoused 
t[)e caii^e of the Trojans. He thus wounded both 
Aphrodite and Ares. — Za/cr Stories. Diomedes 
and Ulysses carried off the palladium from the 
city of Troy, since it was believed that Troy 
could not he taken so long as the palladium vvas 
within its walls. Diomedes carried the palladium 
with him to Argos ; hut according to others it 
w'as taken from him by Demophon in Attica, 
where he landed one night on his return from 
7’roy, without knowing where he w.as. [Dkmo- 
PHON.] Another tradition stated, that Diomedes 
restored the palladium to Aeneas. On his arrival 
in Argos Diomedes found his wife Aegialea living in 
adultery with Hippolytiis, or, according to others, 
with Cometes or Cyll.abarus. This misfortune 
befell him through the anger of Aphrodite, whom 
he had wounded before Troy. He therefore quitU'd 
Argos, either of liis own accord, or he was expelled 
by the .adulterers, .and went to Aetidi.u He suh- 
%eqiieiitly attempted to return to Argos, hut on his 
way homo a storm threw him on the coast of 
Dauilii in Italy, where he was kindly received by 
D.aunns, the king of the country. Diomedes as- 
sisted Danniis in his w.ar against the Messapians, 
married Kuippe, the daughter of D.aimus, and set- 
tled in Dauni.a. wJierc he died at an advanced age. 
He was buried in one of the islands off cape Gar- 
g.aniim, which were called aftiThim the Dionuale.an 
islands. His companions were inconsol.ahle at his 
loss, and were metamorphosed into birds (Jrc.s 
Diomedeae)., which, mindful of their origin, used 
to fly joyfully tow.ards the Greek ships, hut to 
avoid those of the Romans. According to others 
Dioinedes returned to Argos, or disippeared in one 
of the Diomedi'.an islands, or in the country of the 
Herieti. A number of towns in the E. part of Italy, 
lucli as Reneventum, Argos llippion (.afterwards 
Argyripa or Arpi), Venusia, Canusimn, Venafnim, 
Rnindiisium, Ac. vvere heliev<‘d to have bren 
founded by Dioimales. A jilnin of Apidia, near 
J^alajiia and C'anusium, was called Dioinedei Campi 
after him. He was worshipped as a divine being, 
especially in Ital}', wliere statues of him existed 
.at Argyripa, Metapontuin, Thurii, .and other places. 
— 2. Moil of Ares and Gyrene, king of the His- 
tones in Thrace, kill(‘d by Hercules on .account of 
his ni.ares, wliicli he f«;d with Iminan flesh. 

Diomedes, a Latin grtunnmrian, probably lived 
in the 4th or 5th century after Glirist, and is the 
author of an extant work, De Oraiione vt Faiidms 
Orationis et Fario Gcnere Metrorum lihri 
printed in the Grammaticae lAitinac Auctores An- 
tiipii of Putschius, 4to. Ilanov. 1605. 

Di5l]ied0XI (AiOjacSwi/), an Athenian commander 
during the Peloponnesian war. He was one of the 
commanders at the battle of Argimisae (b. c. 406), 
and was put to death with 5 of his colleagues ou 
his return to Athens. 

Dioa (Alan/), a Syracusan, son of Hipparings, 
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and a relation of Dionysius. His sister A ristomaclie ] manded his life of Alexander Sevcms But the 
was the second wife of the elder Dionvsius ; and emperor protected him and raised him to his second 


Dion himself was nnirried to Arete, the daughter 
of Dionysius by Aristomache. Dion was treated 
by Dionysius with the greatest distinction, and 
was employed by him in many services of trust 
and confidence. Of this close connection and favour 
■w'ith the tyrant he seems to have availed himself 
to amass great wealth. He made no opposition to 
the succession of the younger Dionysius to his 
father's power, but he became an object of suspicion 
to the youthful tvnmt, to whom he .also made 
himself personally disagreeable by the austerity of 
his manners. Dion appears to liave bc^eii naturally 
a man of a prond and stern character, and having 
boconui an ard<'nt disciple of Plato when that phi- 
losopher 'Msited Syracuse iu tlie reign of the elder 
Dionysius^ he carried to excess the austerity of a 
philosopher, an^ viewed with undisguised contempt 
the debaucheries and dissolute pleasures of his 
n(‘phew. From those he ond<‘avour('d to withdraw 
him by persuading him to invite Plato a second 
time to Syracuse ; but the philosopiier, though 
received at first with the utmost distinction, failed 
in obtaining a permanent hold on the mind of 
Dionysius; and the intrigues of the opposite party, 
headed by Philistus, were successful in procuring 
the banishment of Dion. Dion retired to Athens, 
where he lived in habitual intercourse with Plato 
and his disciples ; hut Plato liaving failed in pro- 
curing his recall (for which purpose he had a third 
time visited Syracuse), and Dionysius having con- 
fiscated his property, and compelled his vv’ifi‘to marry 
another person, he determined on attempting the 
expulsion of the tyrant by force. He sailed from 
Zacvnthus with only a small forc(i and obtained 
possession of Syracuse without opposition during 
the absence of J)ionvsius in Italy. Dionysius re- 
turned shortly afterwards, but found himself obliged j 
to quit Syracuse and sail away to Italy, lixiving 1 
Dion tiudispntcd master of the city, B. c. 3.5'i. His 
despotic »’ondnct however soon caused great dis- 
content, and the people complaiui'd with justice j 
that they had only exchanged one tvrant for j 
another. He caused his chief ojiponcnt, lima elides, 
to h<? put to death, and confiscated the property of 
his adveysaric's. ('allippus, an Athenian, who had 
ac( onqianied him from ( livece, formed a conspiracy 
against him, and caused him to be assassinated in 
bis own house, 3o3. 

Dion Cassius, the historian, w'as the son of a 
Boman senator, Cassius Aproniamis, and was horn 
A. I). lo5, at Nicaea in Bithynia. lie also bore 
the s\u*name Cocceianus, which he derived from 
the orator Dion Chrvsostonnis Coccciamis. his ma- 


consnlship 229. Dion, howevm*, retiri'd to Cam- 
pania, and shortly afterwards o'ljtainod permission 
of the ompcior to return to his native town Nicaea, 
where he passed the remainder of his life and 
died. — Dion wrote several historical works, hut the 
most important*was a History of Home ('Pwjuai/c); 
ttTTOpta), in fiO books, irom tlie landing of Aeneas 
In luily to A. D. 229, the year in which Dion 
returned to Nicaea. Unfortunately, only a com- 
paratively small portion of this work has come 
down to ns entire. Of the first 34 hooks we jin.-^soss 
only fragments ; hut sijice Zonaras in his Annuls 
chiefly followed Dion Cassius, rve may reoaid the 
Annals of ZonarAs as to some exBmt an epitome of 
Dion Cassius. 1)f the 35th hof»k w-e posse.ss a 
considerable fragment, and from the 3(Jth book to 
the 54th the work is extant complete, and embraces 
the history from the wars of Lucullus and Cri. 
Ponipey against Mithridates, down to the death of 
Agrippa, b. c. 10. Of the remaining books we have 
only the epitonms made by Xiphilinus and others. 
Dion Cassius treated the history of the republic 
with brevity, hut gave a more minnti* account of 
these events, of which he had been himself an eve- 
witnesJf. He consulted original authorities, and 
displayed great judgment and discrimination in 
tile use of them, lie had acquired a thorough 
knowledge of his subject, and his notions of the 
ancient Boman institutions were far more correct 
than those of some of his predive^snrs, such as 
Dionvsius of Ihiliearnassus. The host editions are 
by Heimarus, llamh, 1 750 — 52, 2 vols. fob, and by 
Sturz, Lips. IH24, !) vols. fivo. 

Dion Chrysostomus.that is, the golden-mouthed, 
a surname given to him on account of his elouueuce. 
lie also Iiore the surname h'occeianus, which lie 
derived from the emperor CocctMUs Nerva. wiih 
w'hoin he was very int'inate. He was horn at 
Pnisa in Bithynia, about the middle of the first 
ei'titury of onr era. He received a careful educa- 
tion, increased his knowledge by travelling in 
ditlerent countri«*s, and c.ime to Rome in the reign 
I of Vespasian, hut having incurred the suspicions of 
j Domitian. was obliged to leave the city. (.)n the 
advice of the Deljihic oracle, he ])nt on a henoar's 
dress, and in this condition visited ''I'lirace. Mysia, 
Scythia, .and the country of tlie Uetao. After tlie 
murder of Domitian, a. n. 9(), Dion used his in- 
lluence with the army stationed on tlie frontier in 
favour of his fritmd Ni'r\.a, and si'eins to iiave 
returned to Borne immediately after his accession, 
Trajan also entertained the highest esteem ior 
Dion, and showed him the most marked favour. 


t(Tnal grandfather. He Avas educated with great 
care ; he accompanied his father to Cilicia, of which 
he had the administration ; and after his father's 
death, he went to Borne, about HlO. He Avas 
straightAvay m.ade a senator, and frequently pleaded 
m the courts of Justice. He Avas aedile .and quaestor 
under Commodus, and praetor under Septiinius 
Severus, 194. He .'icconipnnied Caracalla on his 
journey to the Kast; he was appointed hy Aracriniis 
to the goA'ernment of Pergamiis and Smyrna, 218; 
■was consul about 220; proconsul of Africa 224, 
under Alerauder Severus, by Avhom he was sent 
tts j^egate to Dalmatia in 226, and to P.annonia in 
227. In the latter province he restored strict 
discipline among the troojw ; AA»l)ich excited the 
discontent of the praetorians at Rome, who dc- 


Dion died at Rome alnmt a. d. 1 17. — Dion Clnv- 
sostom is the most eminent of the (iroek rhetoricians 
and sophist.s in the time of the Boma-n empire, 
'riiere are extant 80 of his orations ; hut tlu y fire 
more like essays on politie.al, moral, and philoso- 
])hical subjects than real orations, of Avliieli they 
have only the form. We find among them ^oynt 
TTfpt /Sao-fAeias or Xoyoi fiaaiAiKoi, 4 orations ad- 
dressed to 'IV.ifari on the virfues of a sovereign; 
Aio'y 6 j^ 7 js ^ Trept Tupai't'iSo^^ on the troubles to 
which men expo.se thoiuselvos by desovling tlie 
path of nature, and on the dillicultics Avhich a so- 
vereign has to encounter ; essjiys on slfiA’cry and 
freed' m ; on the means of atUiining eminence as an 
orator ; political disccuu'ses addressed to various 
towns ; on subjects of etiiics and ptaclical pbilo- 
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fiophy ; and lastly, orations on mythical subjects 
and show-speeches. All these orations are written 
in pure Attic Greek, and, although tainted with 
the rhetorical embellishments of the age, are dis- 
tinguished by their refined and elegant style. The 
best editions are by Reiske, Lips. 1704, 12 vols. 
atid by Eniperiiis, Bruns. 1044. 

Dionaea. [Dione.] ^ 

DiSnS (Ai(vvri), daughter of Oceanus and Tethys. 
or of Uranus and Oe, or of Aether and Oe. She 
■was beloved by Zeus, by whom she became the 
mother of Aphrodite (Venus). She receiv€*d her 
daughter in Olympus, when she was wounded by 
Dioinedes. — Aphrodite is hence called Dionaea, 
and this epithet is frequently applied to any thing 
sacred to Aphrodite. Hence we find Dionaaum 
antrum (Hor. Carm. ii. 1. 39), andV>/o«actt5 Caesar 
(Virg. Eel. ix. 47), because Caesar claimed descent 
from Venus. Aphrodite is sometimes also called 
Dione. 

Dionysius (Aiovuo’iov) I. flistorical The 
Elder, tyrant of Syracuse, son of IIermocrates,born 
B. c. 430. He was born in a private but not low 
station, and began life as a clerk in a public office. 
He was one of the partizans of Ifermocrates, the 
leader of the aristocratical party, and was severely 
ivounded in the attempt which IlermocratdS made 
to effect by force his restoration from exile. He 
subsequently served in the great war against the 
Carthaginians, who had invaded Sicily under Han- 
nibal, the, son of Gisco, and successivjdy reduced 
and destroyed Selinus, Himora, and Agrigentum. 
These disasters, and especially the failure of the 
S\racu«an general, Daphnaeus, to relieve Agrigon- 
tum, had created a general spirit of discontent and 
alafm, of whicli Dionysius skilfully avaih'd himself. 
He succeeded in procuring a decree for deposing 
^ the existing generals, and appointing others in their 
stead, among whom was Dionysius himself, b.c. 406. 
His efforts were from this time directed towards 
supplantitig his new colleagues and obtaining the sole 
direction of affairs. These efforts were crowned with 
success. In the following year (405), the other ge- 
nerals were deposed, and Dionysius, though only 25 
years of age, was appointed sole general, with full 
powers. From this period we nmy date the com- 
mencement of his reign, or tyranny, which continued 
without interruption for 38 years. His first step was 
to procure the appointment of a body-guard, which he 
speedily iiicrea.scd to the number of 1000 men: at 
the same time he induced the Syracusans to double 
the pay of all the troops, and took every means to 
ingratiate himself with the mercenaries. By his 
marriage with the daughter of Hennoemtes he 
secured to himself the support of all the remaining 
partizans of that leader. He converted the island 
of Ortygia into a strong fortress, in which he took 
up his own residence. After concluding a peace 
with Carthage, and putting down a formidable 
insurrection in Syracuse, he began to direct his 
arms against ihe other cities of Sicily. Naxos, 
Catana, and Lcontini, successively fell into his 
power, either by force or treachery. For several 
years after this he made prepamtions for renewing 
the war with Carthag\ In 397 he declared war 
aiiaiiist Carthage. At first he met with great suc- 
cess, but in 395 his fleet was totally defeated, and 
lie was obliged to shut himself up within the avails 
of Syracuse, where he was besieged by the Car* 
thagininns both by sea and land. A pestilence 
shortly after broke out in the Carthaginian camp, 
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and greatly reduced the enemy; whereupon Dio- 
nysius suddenly attacked the enemy both by 
sea and land, defeated the anny, and burnt 
great part of their fleet. The Carthaginians were 
now obliged to withdraw. In 393 they renewed 
the war with no better success, and in 392 they 
concluded a peace with Dionysius. This treaty 
left Dionysius at leisure to continue the ambitious 
projects in which he had previously engaged against 
the Greek cities in Italy. He formed an alliance 
with the Lucanians, and crossed over into Italy. 
He subdued Caulonia, Hipponium, and Rhegium, 
387. He was in close alliance with the Locrians; 
and his powerful fleets gave him the command both 
of the Tyrrhenian and Adriatic seas. He was now 
at the summit of his greatness, and during the 20 
years that elapsed from this period to his death, 
he possessed an amount of power and influence far 
exceeding those enjoyed by any ot]jer Greek before 
the time of Alexander. During this time he was 
twice engaged again in war with Carthage, namely 
in 383, when a treaty was concluded, by which 
the river llalycus was fixed as the boundary of the 
two powers ; and again in 368, in the middle of 
which w:ur Dionysius died at Syracuse, 367. His 
last illness is said to have been brought on by 
excessive feasting ; but according to some accounts, 
his death was hastened by his medical attendants, 
in order to secure the succession for hi^ son. After 
the death of his first wife, Dionysius had married 
almost exactly at the same time — 8(.me said oven 
on the same day — Doris, a Locrian of distinguished 
birth, and Aristomache. a Syracusan, the daughter 
of his supporter Hipparinus, and tlie sister of Dion. 
By Doris he had 3 children, of whicli the el(h*st 
was his successor, Dionysius. The character of 
Dionysius has been drawn in the blackest colours 
by many ancient writers ; he appears indeed to 
have become a sort of type of a tyrant, in its worst 
sense. In his latter years he became extremely 
suspicious, and apprehensive of treacliery even from 
his nearest friends, and is said to have adopted the 
most excessive precautions to guard against it. 
Many of these stories have however an air of great 
xaggeration. (Cic. T'usc. v. 20.) He built the 
terrible prison, called Lautiiniiae, which was cut 
out of the solid rock in the part of Syracuse, named 
Epipolae. (See Eirl. of Ant. art. Lautumiae.) 
Dionysius was fond of literature and the arts. He 
adorned Synicuse with splendid temples and otluT 
public edifices, so as to render it unquestionably 
the greatest of all Greek cities. He was himself a 
poet, and repeatedly contended for the prize of 
tragedy at Athens. Here he several times obtained 
the second and third prizes; and, finally, just before 
his death, bore away the first prize at the Lenae.-i, 
with a play called ** The Ransom of Hector.” lie 
sought the society of men distinguished in literature 
and philosophy, entertaining the poet Philoxemis 
at his table, and inviting Plato to Syracuse. He 
however soon after sent the latter away from Sicily 
in disgrace ; and though the story of his having 
caused him to be sold as a slave, as well as that of 
his having sent Philoxenus to the stone quarries 
for ridiculing his bad verses, are probably gross 
exaggerations, they may well have been so far 
founded in fact, that his intercourse with these 
persons was interrupted by some sudden burst of 
capricious violence. 2. The Y oungcr, son of tlie 
preceding, succec4ed his father as tyrant of Syni- 
cuse, a c. 367. He was at this time under 30 years 
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6f age : be bad been brought up at his father's 
court in idleness and luxury, and studiously pre> 
eluded from taking any part in public affairs. The 
ascendancy which Dion, and through his means 
Plato, obtained for a time over his mind was under- 
iryned by flatterers and the companions of his 
pleasures. Y ct his court was at this time a great 
lace of resort for philosophers and men of letters : 
esides Plato, whoin»hc induced by the most urgent 
entreaties to pay him a second visit, Aristippus of 
Cyrene, Eudoxus of Cnidus, Speusippus, and 
others, are stated to have spent some time with 
him at Syracuse ; and he cultivated a friendly in- 
tercourse with Archytas and the Pythagoreans of 
Magna Oraecia. Dion, who had been banished by 
Dionysius, returned to Sicily in 357, at the head 
of a small force, with the avowed object of de- 
throning Dionysius. The latter was absent from 
Syracuse at the time that Dion landed in Sicily; 
but he instantly returned to Syracuse, where the 
citadel still held out for him. Hut finding it im- 
possible to retain his power, he sailed away to 
Italy with his most valuable property, and thus 
lost the sovereignty after a reign of 12 years, 356. 
He now repaired to Locri, the native city of his 
mother, Doris, where he was received in the most 
friendly manner; but he made himself tyrant of the 
city, and is said to have treated the inhabitants 
with the utmost cruelty. After remaining at Locri 
10 years, he availed himself of the internal dissen- 
sions at Syracuse to recover possession of his power 
in that city, 346. The Locrians took advantage of 
his absence to revolt against him, and wreaked 
their vengeance in the most cruel manner on hia 
wife and daughters. He continued to reign in 
Syracuse for the next 3 years, till Timoleon came 
to Sicily, to deliver the Greek cities of the island 
from the tyrants. As he was unable to resist Ti- 
nioleon, he surrendered the citadel into the hands of 
the latter, on condition of being allowed to depart 
in safety to Corinth, 343. Here he spent the re- 
mainder of his life in a private condition, and is 
said to have frequented low company, and apnk 
gradually into a very degraded and abject state. 
According to some writers, he was reduced to sup- 
port himself by keeping a school ; others say, that 
}>e became one of tho attendants on the rites of 
Cybele, a «et of mendicant priests of the lowest 
class. — 3. Tyrant of Heraclea on the Euxine, son 
of Clearchus, succeeded his brother Timotheus 
in the tyranny about u. c. 338. He is said to have 
been the mildest and justest of all the tyrants that 
had ever lived. He married Amastris, niece of 
Darius. In 306 he assumed the title of king, and 
died shortly afterwiirds at the age of 55. He is 
said to have been choked by his own fat. 

II. Literary. L Surnamed Areopagita, because 
he was one of the council of the Areopagus, was 
converted by St. Paul’s preaching at Athens. There 
are extant several works under his name, which 
however could scarcely have been written before 
the 5th century of our era. — 2. Cato. [Cato.J— 
3. Surnamed Chalcus (d XaKnov^), an Attic poet 
and orator, who derived his surname from his having 
advised the Athenians to coin brass money for the 
Purpose of facilitating traffic. Of his oratory wc 
know nothing ; but his poems, chiefly elegies, are 
often referred to and quoted. He was one of the 
leaders of the colony to Thurii in Italy, b. c. 444. 

4. Of Halicarnassus, a celebrated rhetorician, 
came to Home about d. c. 20, for the purpose of 
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making himself acquainted with the Latin language 
and literature. He lived at Rolls’ on terms of 
friendship with many distinguished men, such as 
Q. Aelius Tubero, and the rhetorician Caecilius ; 
and he remained in the city for 22 years, till his 
death, b. a 7. His principal work, which he 
composed at Rome at the later period of his life, 
was a history of Rome in 22 hooks, entitled *Pw- 
*Apxaio\oyla. It contained the history of 
Rome from the mythical times down to b. c. 264, 
in which year the history of Polybius begins with 
the Punic wars. The first 9 books alone are 
complete ; of the 10th and 11th Ave have the 
greater part ; and of the remaining 9 we possess 
nothing but fragments and extracts. Dionysius 
treated the early history of Rome Avith great mi- 
nuteness. The ?1 books extant do not caiTV the 
history beyond B. c. 441, so that the 11th book 
breaks off very soon after the decemviral legislation. 
This peculiar minuteness in the early liistory, how- 
ever, was ill a great measure the consequence of 
the object he had proposed to himself, and which, 
as he himself states, was to remove the erroneous 
notions Avhich the Greeks entertained with regard 
to Rome’s greatness. Dionysius had no clear 
notions about the early constitution of Rome, and 
was led astray by the nature of the institutions 
which he saw in his own day ; and thus makes 
innumerable mistakes in treating of the history of 
the constitution. He introduces numerous speeches 
in his work, Avhich, though written Avith artistic 
skill, nevertheless shoAv that Dionysius was a rhe- 
toriciiin, not an historian, and still less a statesman. 
— Dionysius also wrote A’arioiis rhetorical and cri- 
tical works, which abound with the most exquisite 
remarks and criticisms on the Avorks of the classical 
Avriters of Greece. They sIioav that he was a 
greater critic than historian. The following are 
the extant Avorks of this class : 1. pnTogi/ci^, 

addressed to one Echecrates, part of which is 
certainly spurious. 2. Ilepl (tuvQia^vs ovondruv, 
treats of oratorical poAver, and on the combination 
of Avords according to the different styles of oratory. 
3. Tail' dpxolt/iv Kplais, contain.-4 characteristics of 
poets, from Homer down to Euripides, of 'some 
historians, such as Herodotus, Thucydides, Phi- 
listus, Xenophon, and Theopompus, and lastly, of 
sortie philosophers and orators. 4. Uepl rwv dp- 
Xa'ivy j^TjTOpufy vwop.yr)/j.aTi(rpo}, contains criticisms 
on the most eminent Greek orators, of which Ave noAv 
possess^only the first 3 sections, on Lysias, Isocrates, 
and Isaeus. The other 3 sections treated of De- 
mosthenes, Hyperides,* find Aeschines ; but they 
are lost, Avith the exception of the 1st part of the 
4th section, which treated of the oratorical poAver 
of Demosthenes. 5. ^Ettio-toAtj nphs ’Auyuator, a 
letter to his friend Ammaeiii, in Avliicli he sIioavs 
thcit most of the orations of Demosthenes had been 
delivered before Aristotle Avrote his Rhetoric, and 
consequently that Demosthenes liad deriAed no in- 
struction from Aristotle. 6. ’Ettio-toA^ nphs rvaioy 
nop.irijioy, was Avritteii b}’^ Dionysius Avith a vieAV 
of justifA'ing the unfaA-ourahlo opinion Avhich he 
had expressed upon Plato, and Avliicli Ponipey liad 
censured. 7* Ilfpl too 0oo/fo5t5oo 
TU'V \oi7rwv TOO ffvyypo.<f>( 0 }s tSiufj-aTwv^ AV’^as AA’ritten 
by Dionysius at the request ot his friend 1 ubero 
for the purpose of explaining more minutely what 
he had written on Thucydides. As Dionysius in 
this Avork looks at the great historian from his rhe. 
torical point of view, his judgment is often unjust 
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and incorrect. 8. Tlepl ruv roD QovKvSiSov iSio)m 
addressed to Ammaeus. 9. Acivopxos, a 
very valuable treatise on the life and orations of 
Dinarchus. The best editions of the complete 
works of Dionysius are by Sylburg, Frankf. 1586, 
2 vols. fol. reprinted at Leipzig, 1691 ; by Hudson, 
Oxon. 1704, 2 vols. fol. ; and by Reiske, Lips. 
1774. —5. Of Heraolea, son of Theophantus, 
was a pupil of Zeno, and adopted the tenets of the 
Stoics. But in consequence of a most painful com- 
plaint, he abandoned the Stoic philosophy, and 
joined the Eleatics, whose doctrine, that ifSovif 
and the absence of pain was the highest good, had 
more channs for him than the austere ethics of tlie 
Stoa. This renunciation of his former creed drew 
upon him the nickname of fifradtfifvos, i. e. the 
renegade. He died in his OOthryear of voluntary 
starvation. He wrote several works, all of which 
are lost. Cicero censures him for having mixed up 
verses with his prose, and for his want of elegance 
and refinement — 6. Of Hagnesia, a distinguished 
rhetorician, taught in Asia between b. c. 79 and 
77, when Cicero visited the E. — 7. Of Miletus, 
one of the earliest Greek histormns, and a contem- 
rary of Hecataeus, wrote a history of Persia, — 
Of Mytilene, surnamed Sa/tobrachion, taught at 
Alexiandria in the 1st century B.c. He wrote a prose 
work on the Argomiuts, which was consulted by 
Diodorus Siculus.— 9. Surnamed Feriegetes, from 
his being the author of a TrepiiiyrjjLs rrjs 7 r}s, whicli 
is still extant; probably lived about A. n. 300. The 
work contains a description of the whole earth, in 
hexameter verse, and is written in a terse and elegant 
style. It enjoyed great popularity in ancient times. 
Two translations or paniphrascs of it were made by 
Homans, one by Rufus Festus Avienus [AvienusJ, 
and the other by the grammarian Prisciau. [Pris- 
ciANUS.] The best edition of the original is by 
Benihardy, Lips. 1828. — 10, Of Siuope, an 
Athenian comic poet of the middle comedy, — 11. 
Surnamed Thrax, from his father being a Thracian, 
wjis himself a native either of Alexandria or By- 
zantium. He is also called a Rhodian, because at 
one time he resided at Rhodes, and gave instruc- 
tions there. He also taught at Rome, about B. c. 
80. He was a very celebrated grammarian ; but 
the only one of his works come down to us is a 
small treatise, entitled rixvri ypa/xfiariKij^ which 
became the basis of all subsequent grammars, and 
was a standard book in grammar schools for many 
centuries. 

III. Artists. — 1. Of Argos, a statuary, flou- 
rished B.c. 476.-2. Of Colophon, a painter, con- 
temporary with Polygnotus of Thasos, whose works 
he imitated in every other respect except in grandeur. 
Aristotle {Pott. 2) says that .Polygnotus painted 
the likenesses of n^n better than the originals, 
Pauson made them v^orse, and Dionysius just like 
them (ojuoiovs). It seems from this that the pic- 
tures of Dionysius were deficient in the ided, 

Bionysopdlis (Aiovvaov irdAt?), a town in Phry- 
gia, belonging to the conventus juridicus of Apa- 
mea, founded by Attains and Eumencs. 

Dionysus (AiSvvrros or Ai(6yv<Tot), the youthful, 
beautiful, but effeminate god of wine. He is also 
called both by Greeks and Romans Bacclius (Bda- 
Xoy), that is, the noisy or riotous god, which was 
originally a mere epithet or surname of Dionysus, 
and does not occur till after the time of Herodotus. 
According to the common tradition, Dionysus was^ 
the son of Zeus and Semele, the daughter of ' 
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Cadmus of Thebes ; though other traditions givs 
him a different parentage and a different birth-place. 
It was generally believed that when Semele was 
pregnant, she was persuaded by Hera, who ap- 
peared to her in disguise, to request the father of 
the gods to appear to her in the same glory and ma- 
jesty in which he was accustomed to approach Bis 
own wife Hera. Zeus unwillingly complied, and 
appeared to her in thunder ai^ lightning. Semele. 
was terrified and overpowered by the sight, and 
being seized by the flames, she gave premature birth 
to a child. Zeus saved the child from the flames, 
sewed him up in his thigh, and thus preserved 
him till he came to maturity. Various epithets 
which arc given to the god refer to that oc- 
currence, such as irvpiyeyisf firipo^ftatp^s, M-iipo^ 
Tpa^^f, and ignigena. After the birth of Diony- 
sus, Zeus entrusted him to Hermes, or, according 
to others, to Persephone or Rhea, who took the 
child to Ino and Athamas at Orchomenos, and per- 
suaded them to bring him up as a girl. Hera was 
now urged on by her jealousy to throw Ino and 
Athamas into a state of madness. Zeus, in order 
to save his child, changed him into a ram, and 
carried him to the nymphs of Mt. Nysa, who 
brought him up in a cave, and were afterwards re- 
warded by Zeus, by being placed as Hyades 
among the stars. Mt. Nysa, from which the god 
was believed to have derived his name, was placed 
in Thrace ; but mountains of the same name arc 
found in different parts of the ancient world where 
he was worshipped, and where he was believed to 
have introduced the cultivation of the vine. Various 
other nymphs are also said to have reared him. 
*VVhen he had grown up, Hem drove him mad, in 
which state he wandered about through various 
parts of the earth. He first went to Egypt, 
wliere he was hospitably received by king Proteus. 
He thence proceeded through Syria, where he 
flayed Damascus alive, for opposing the introduction 
of the vine. He then traversed all Asia, teaching 
the inhabitants of the different countries of Asia 
the cultivation of the vine, and introducing among 
them the elements of civilization. The most fa- 
mous part of his wanderings in 'Asia is his expedi- 
tion to India, which is said to have lasted sevend 
years. On his return to Europe, he passed through 
Thrace, but was ill received by Lycurgiis, king of 
the Edones, and leaped into the sea to seek refuge 
with Thetis, whom he afterwards rewarded for her 
kind reception with a golden urn, a present of He- 
phaestus. All the host of Bacchantic women and 
Satyrs, who had accompanied him, were token pri- 
soners by Lycurgus, but the women were soon set 
free again. The country of the Edones thereupon 
ceased to bear fruit, and L 3 'curgus bectimc mad 
and killed his own son, whom he mistook for a 
vine. After this his madness ceased, but tlie 
country still remained barren, and Dionysus de- 
clared that it would remain so till Lycurgus died. 
The Edones, in despair, took their king Jind put 
him in chains, and Dionysus had Jiim torn to 
pieces by horses. He then returned to I’hebcs, 
where he compelled the women to quit their houses, 
and to celebrate Bacchic festivals on Mt. Cithaeron, 
or Parnassus. Pentheus, who then ruled at 
Thebes, endeavoured to check the riotous proceed- 
ings, and went out to the mountains to seek the 
Biicchic women ; but his own mother, Agave, in 
her Bacchic fury, mistook him for dn animal, and 
tore him to pieces. Dionysus next went to Argos, 
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where the people first refused to acknowledge him, ^ 
hut after punishing the women with frenzy, he was 
recognised as a god and temples were erected to him. 
His last feat was performed on a voyage from 
Icaria to Naxos. He hired a ship which belonged 
to Tyrrhenian pirates ; hut the men, instead of 
landing at Naxos, steered towards Asia to sell 
him there as a slave. Thereupon the god changed 
the mast and oars, into serpents, and himself 
inth a lion ; ivy grew ffround the vessel, and 
the sound of flutes was heard on every side ; 
the sailors were seized with madness, leaped into 
the sea, and were metamorphosed into dolphins. 
After he had thus gradually established his divine 
nature throughout the world, he took his mother 
out of Hades, called her Thyone, and rose with 
her into Olympus. — Various mythological beings 
aje described as the offspring of Dionysus ; but 
among the women, both mortal and immortal, who 
won his love, none is more famous in ancient story 
than Ariadne. [Ariadnk.] 7'he extraordinary 
mixture of traditions respecting the history of 
Dionysus seems evidently to have arisen from the 
traditions of different times and countries, referring 
to analogous divinities, and transferred to the Greek 
Dionysus. The worship of Dionysus was no part 
of the original religion of Greece, and his mystic 
worship is comparatively of late origin. In Homer 
he does not appear as one of the great divinities, 
and the story of his birth by Zeus and the Bacchic 
orgies are not alluded to in any way : Dionysus is 
there simply described as the god who te.aches man 
the preparation of wine, whence he is called the 
‘‘drunken god” (/miv6/jl€Pos)^ and the sober king 
Lycurgus will not, for this reason, tolerate him 
in his kingdom. (Horn.//, vi. 182, Od. xviii. 
40G, comp. xi. 8*25.) As the cultivation of the 
vine spread in Greece, the worsliip of Dionysus 
likewise spread further ; the mystic worship was 
developed by the Orphici, though it probably ori- 
ginated in the transfer of Phrygian and Lydian 
inodes of worship to that of Dionysus. After the time 
of Alexander’s expedition to India, thb celebration 
of the Bacchic festivals assumed more and more their 
wdldand dissolute chsirjicter. — As far as the nature 
aud origin of the god Dionysus is concerned, he 
appears in all traditions as the representative of the 
productive, overflowing, and intoxicating power of 
nature, which carries man away from his usual 
quiet and sober mode of living. Wine is the most 
natural and appiopriate symbol of that power, and 
it is therefore cjilled “ the fruit of Dionysus.” 
Dionysus is, therefore, the god of wine, the in- 
ventor and teacher of its cultivation, the giver of 
joy, and the disperser of grief and sorrow. As the 
god of wine, he is also both an inspired and an 
inspiring god, that is, a god who has the power of 
revealing the future to man by oracles. Thus, it 
is said, that he had as great a share in the 
Delphic oracle as Apollo, and he himself had an 
oracle in Thrace. Now, as prophetic power is 
always combined with the healing art, Dionysus 
is, like Apollo, called tarpdy, or vyiarijs, and is 
hence invoked as a auT-fip against raging dis- 
eases. The notion of his being the cultivator and 
protector of the vine was easily extended to that 
of his being the protector of trees in general, which 
is alluded to in various epithets and surnames 
given him bjj the poets of antiquity, and he thus 
comes into close , connection with Demeter. This 
character is still further developed in the notion of 
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his being the promoter of civilization, a law-giver, 
and a lover of peace. As the Greek drama had 
grown out of the dithyrambic choruses at the fes- 
tivals of Dionysus, he Avas also regarded as the god 
of tragic art, and as the protector of theatres. The 
orgia%tic worship of Dionysus seems to have been 
first established in Thrace, and to have thence 
spread southward to Mts. Helicon and Parnassus, 
to Thebes, Naxos, and throughout Greece, Sicily, 
and Italy, though some Avriters derived it from 
Egypt ^s[^cting his festivals and the mode of 
their celebration, and especially the introduction 
and suppression of his worship at Rome, see Diet, 
of Ant. art. Dionysia. — In the earliest times the 
Graces or Charites were the companions of Diony- 
sus. This circumstance points out the great change 
which took place hi the course of time in the mode 
of his worship, for afterwards we find him accom- 
panied in his expeditions and travels hyBacchantic 
women, called Lenae, Maeriades, Thyiades, Mimal- 
lones, Clodones, Bassiirae or Bassarides, all of 
whom are represented in works of art as raging 
with madness or enthusiasm, in vehement motions, 
their heads thrown backwards, with dishevelled 
hair, and carrying in their hands thyrsus-staffs 
(entwined with ivy, and headed with pine-cones), 
cymbals, swords, or serpents. Sileni, Pans, satyrs, 
centaurs, and other beings of a like kind, are also 
t^e constant companions of the god. — The temples 
and statues of Dionysus were very numerous in the 
ancient world. The animal most commonly sacri- 
ficed to him was the ram. Among the things sacred 
to him, Ave may notice the vine, ivy, laurel, and 
asphodel ; the dolphin, serpent, tiger, ly'nx, panther, 
and nss ; but he hated the sight of an owl. In 
later works of art he appears in 4 different forms : 
1. As an infant handed over by Hermes to his 
nurses, or fondled and played Avith by satyrs and 
Bacchao. *2. As a manly god Avith a beard, com- 
monly called the Indian Bacchus. He there ap- 
pears in the character of a wise an^ dignified 
(Jriental monarch ; his beard is long and soft, and 
his Lydian robes {fiacradpa) are long and richly 
folded. 3. The youthful or so-called Thebjin Bac- 
chus was carried to ideal beauty by Pnixiteles. The 
form of his body is manly and with strong outlines, 
but still approaches to the female form by its soft- 
ness and roundness. The expression of the coun- 
tenance is languid, and shows a kind of dreamy 
longing ; the head, with a diadem, or a Avreath of 
vine or ivy, leans somewhat on one side ; his atti- 
tude is easy, like that of a man who is absorbed in 
sAAxet thoughts, or slightly intoxicated. He is 
often seen leaning on his companions,* or riding on 
a panther, ass, tiger, or lion. The finest statue of 
this kind is in the villa Ludovisi. 4. Bacchus Avith 
horns, cither those of a ram or of a bull. This re- 
presentation occurs chiefly on coins, but never in 
statues. 

Diophaiies {Ato<pdv7i$). 1. Of Mytilene, a dis- 
tinguished Greek rhetorician, came to Rotiie, where 
he instructed Tib. Gracchus, and became his inti- 
mate friend. After the murder of Gracchus, Dio- 
phaiies was also put to death.— 2. Ut Nicaea, in 
Bithynia, in the 1st centuiy^ n. c., abridged the 
agricultural work of Cassius Dionysius for the use 
of king Deiotiirus. 

Diophantus (Aidcpavros). 1. Ad Attic orator 
and contemporary of Demosthenes, Avith whom he 
opposed the Macedonian party-. >— 2, Of Alexan- 
dria, the onlv Greek writer on Algebra. His period 
ft 2 
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is unknown ; but he probably ought not to be placed 
before the end of the 5th century of our era. He 
'wrote Arithmetical in 15 books, of which only 6 
are extant, and I book, De MultamjuJis Numeris^ 
on polygonal numbers. These books contain a 
system of reasoning on numbers by the aid of ge- 
neral symbols, and with some use of symbols of 
operation ; so that, though the demonstrations are 
very much conducted in words at length, and 
arranged so as to remind us of Euclid, there is no 
question that the work is algebraical ; not a trea- 
tise on alffebra^ but an algebraVal treatise on the 
relations of integer numbers, and on the solution 
of equations of more than one variable in integers. 
Editions by Bachet de Mcziriac, Paris, 1()*21, fob, 
and by Fermat, Toulouse, 1()70, fol. 

Biopitlies (Aioireidris). 1. A half-fanatic, half- 
impostor, who made at Athens^ an apparently 
thriving trade of oracles: he was^Hch satirised 
by the comic poets.— -2. An Athenian general, 
father of the poet JVfenander, was sent out to the 
Thracian Clliersoncsus about b. c. 544, at the head 
of a body of Athenian settlers or KXrjpovxoi. In 
the Chersonese he became involved in disputes 
with the Cardians, who were supported by Philip. 
The latter sent a letter of remonstrance to Athens, 
and Diopithes w'as arraigned by the Macedonian 
party, but was defended by Demosthenes in the 
oration, still extant, on the Chersonese, u. c. 341, 
in consequence of which he was permitted to retain 
his command. 

DioscSrldis Insula (AiocKopibov vrjaos ; Soco- 
tra)^ an island off the S. coast of Arabia, near the 
promontory Syagrus. The island itself was marshy 
and unproductive, but it was a great commercial 
emporium ; and the N. part of the island was in- 
habited by Arabian, Egyptian, and Greek mer- 
chants. 

Dioscdrides (AiocrKopiStj^). 1. A disciple of 
Isocrates, and a Greek grammarian, wrote upon 
Homer. —2. The author of 30 epigrams in the 
Greek Anthology, seems to have lived in Egypt 
about the time of Ptolemy Euergetes. — 3. Feda- 
cius or Pedanius, of Anazarba in Cilicia, a Greek 
physician, probably lived in the ‘2nd century of 
the Christian era. He has left behind him a 
Treatise on Materia Medica (Ilepl ’larpi- 

in 5 books, a work of great labour and re- 
search, and which for many ages was received as a 
standard production. It consists of a description 
of all the articles then used in moclicino, with an 
account of their supposed virtues. Tiie other w’orks 
extapt under the name of Dioscorides are probably 
spurious. The best edition is by Sprengel, Lips. 
18*29, 1830, ‘2 vo!s. 8vo,— 4. Siirnamed Fhacas 
on account of the moles or freckles on his face, 
prolKibly lived in the 1st century b.<;. 

Dioscuri (AioaKoupoi)^ that is, sons of Zeus, the 
well-known heroes. Castor (Kda-rtop) and Folluxor 
Poly deuces ( IIoXvdevKTjs ). The two brothers w’ere 
sometimes called Castores by the Romans. — Ac- 
cording to Homer they were the sons of Lcda and 
Tyndareus, king of Lacedaemon, and conse<juently 
brothers of Helen. Ibnice they are often called by 
the patronymic Tynddrldae, Castor was famous 
for his skill in taming and managing horses, and 
Pollux for his Skill in boxing. Both had disap- 
peared from the earth before the Greeks w’eiit 
against Troy. Although they were buried, says 
Homer, yet they cArac to life every other day, and 
they enjoyed honours like those of the gods. — 
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According to other traditions both were the 'sons 
of Zeus and Leda, and were bom at the same time 
with their sister Helen out of an egg. [Leda.] 
According to others again, Pollux and Helen only 
were children of Zeus, and Castor was the son of 
Tyndareus. Hence, Pollux Avas immortal, while 
Castor was subject to old age and death like every 
other mortal. They were born, according to dif- 
ferent traditions, at different places, such as Amy- 
clae,^ mount Taygetus,* the island of Pephnos or 
ThaTamae. — The fabulous life of the Dioscuri is 
marked by 3 great events. 1. Their ecepedition 
against Athens. Theseus had carried off their sister 
Helen from Sparta, and kept her in confinement at 
Aphidnae, under the superintendence of his mother 
Aethra. While Theseus was absent from Attica, 
the Dioscuri marched into Attica, and ravagi'd the 
country round the city. Academus revealed 
them that Helen was kept at Aphidnae ; the 
Dioscuri took the place by assault, carried aAvay 
their sister Helen, and made Aethra their prisoner. 
‘2. Their part in the expedition of the Argonauts, as 
they had before taken part in theCalydonian Iiunt. 
During the voyage of the Argonauts, it once hap- 
pened that when the heroes were detained by a 
vehement storm, and Orpheus prayed to the Samo- 
thracian gods, the stonn suddenly subsided, and 
stars appeared on the heads of the Dioscuri. On 
their arrival in the country of the Bcbryces, Pollux 
fought against Amycus, the gigantic son of Posei- 
don, and conquered him. During the Argonautic 
expedition they founded tlie town of Dioscurias. 
3. Their battle trilh the sons of Aphareus. Once tlie 
Dioscuri, in conjunction with Idas and Lynceus, 
the sons of Aphareus, had carried away a lierd of 
oxen from Arcadia. Idas appropriated the herd 
to himself, and drove it to lift home in Messenc, 
The Dioscuri then invaded Messene, drove away 
the cattle of which they had been deprived, and 
much more in addition. Hence arose a war be- 
tween the Dioscuri and the sons of Aphareus, 
hich Avas carried on in Messenc or Laconia. 
Castor, the mortal, fell by tlie hands of Idas, hut 
Pollux slew Lynceus, and Zeus killed Idas by a 
flash of lightning. Pollux then returned to his 
brother, Avhom he found breathing his last, and he 
praj'ed to Zeus to be peniiitted to die Avith liini. 
Zeus gave him the option, either to live as his 
inmiorUiI son in Olympus, or to share his brother’s 
fate, and to live alternately one day under the 
earth, and the other in the heavenly abodes of the 
god.s. According to a diftereiit form of the story, 
Zeus rewarded the attachment of the two brothers 
by placing them among the stars as Gemini. — 
These heroic youths roceivcnl divine honours at 
K>parta. Their worshij) spread from Peloponnesus 
over Greece, Sicily, and Italy. Their priiicij)al 
characteristic Avas that of ouTTjpfSy that is, 
nighty helpers of man, Avhence they were some- 
times called &vaKfs or dvaKrts. 'J'hey w(*re Avor- 
shipped more especially as the protestors of tmvel- 
ers by sea, for Poseidon had rcAA’arded theii 
brotherly love by giving them power over Avinds 
and AA'aves, that they might assist the ship- 
Avrecked. {Fratres Hclenae, lucida sidera^ llor. 
Carm. i. 3.) Whenever they appeared they Avere 
seen riding on magnificent white steeds. They 
AA'^ere regarded as presidents of the public games. 
They Avere further belieA'ed to haA'e* invented the 
Avar-dance and warlike music, and poets and b.ards 
were favoured by them. Owing to their Availiko 
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character, it was customary at Sparta for tlie 2 
kings, whenever they went to war, to be accom- 
panied by symbolic representations of the Dioscuri 
(W/cai'a). Respecting their festivals, see Did. of 
Ant.y arts. Anaceiay IHosouria. Their usual repre- 
sentation in works of art is that of 2 youthful 
horsemen with egg-shaped helmets, crowned with 
stars, and with spears in their hands. — At Rome, 
the worsliip of the Dios(^ri was introduced at an 
early time. They were believed to have assisted 
the Romans against the Latins in the battle of 
Lake Regilliis ; and the dictator, A. Postumius 
Albinus, during the battle vowed a temple to them. 
It was erected in the Forum, on the spot where 
they had been seen after the battle, opposite the 
temple of Vesta. It was consecrated on the 15th 
of July, the anniversary of the battle of Regillus. 
The equites regarded the Dioscuri as their patrons. 
From the year b. c. 1105, the equites went every 
year, on the 15th of July, in a magnificent pro- 
c(‘8sion on horseback, from the temple of Mars 
through the main streets of the city, across the 
Forum, and by the ancient temple of the Dioscuri. 

Dioscilrlas (Aioo-fcoupids ; A»o(rKoopi€us ; Iskit- 
ria or Isgaur\ an important town in Colchis on 
the river Anthemus, N. W. of the Phasis, founded 
by the Milesians, was a great emporium for all the 
surrounding people: under the Romans it was called 
SelHistopolis. 

Dios-HiSron (Aihs ‘Uphv : Aioo-ifpiTTjj), a 
small town on tlio coast of Ionia, between Lebedus 
and Colophon, 

Diosp51ia (Ai6<nro\iK : AiofrxoKtrrji), 1. D. 
Hagna, the later name of Thebes in Egypt. 
[Thebak.]— 2. D. Parva, called by Pliny Jovis 
eppidum, the capital of the Nomos Diospolites in 
Upper Eg 3 'pt. —3. A town in Lower Eg^'pt in the 
Delm near Mendes, in the midst of marshes.— 

4. {LudJy Lydd)y the name given by the Greek and 
Roman writers to the Lydda of the Scriptures.— 

5. A town in Pontus, originally called Cahira. 

Diovis,.an ancient Italian (Umbrian) name of 

Jupiter. 

Diphllus (A/^/Aos), one of the principal Athe- 
nian comic poets of the new coined}" and a con- 
temporary of Menander and Philemon, was a native 
of Sinope. He is said to have exlnbited lOO plays. 
Though, in point of time, Diphilus belonged to the 
new comedy, his poetry seems to have bad more 
01 the character of the middle. This is shown, 
among other indications, by tlie frequency with 
which he chose mythological subjects for his plays, 
and l)y his bringing on the stage the poets Archi- 
lochus, llipponax, and Sappho, The Roman comic 
poets borrowed largely from Diphilus. The Cimna 
of Plautus is a translation of his K\r)pov^fpoi. 
II is J,vvano$tdi<TKOPr(s was translated by Plautus 
in the lost play of the Commorienies. and was 
partly followed by Terence in his Adelphi. Th 
Rtt^iens of Plautus is also a translation of a play of 
piphilus, but the title of the Greek play is not 
known. 

Bipoenus and Scyllis (Alnoipos real SkvA- 
very ancient Greek statuaries, Avho are always 
mentioned together, flourished about b. c. 560. 
They were natives of Crete, whence they went to 
Sicyon, which was for a long time the chief seat 
of Grecian art. Their disciples were Tectaeiis 
o.nd Angelion* Learchus of Rhegium, Doryclidas 
and his brother Medon, Dontas, and Theocles, 
who were all 4 Lacedaemonians. Dipoenns and 
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jcyllis are sometimes called sons of Daedalus, 1/}’' 
chich we are only to understand that they be- 
longed to the Daedalian style of art. [Daedalus.] 

Birae, a name of the Furiao. [Eumenides.] 

Birce (AfpKTj), daughter of Helios and wife of 
Lyciis. Her .story is related under AurriiioN. 

Birphys (Al.(pvs^y a mountain in Euboea. 

Bis, contracted iroin Diye.s, a name sometimes 
fiven to Pluto, and hence also to the lower world. 

Blum (Aior: Ai€us, AiaoTTis). 1. An impor- 
ant town in Macedonia on the Therniaic gulf, so 
called after a temple of Zeus. Here were placed 
the equestrian statues by Lysippus of the Maeedo- 
niiins wlm had fallen at the battle of the Graniciis. 
— 2. A town in Chalcidico in Macedonia, on the 
Strymonic gulf. — 3. A town in Euboea, not far 
from the promoi^ry Cenaeum. 

Divico, tk^flaer of the Helvetians in the war 
against L«||fll^s in b. c. 107, was at the head of 
the emh/issy sent to Julius Caesar, iiearl)" 50 years 
later, h. c. 58, when he was preparing to attack 
the Helvetians. 

BivitiS,CUS, an Aeduan noble and brother of 
Dumnorix, was a warm adherent of the Romans 
and of Caesar, who, in consideration of hi.s en- 
treaties, pardoned the treason of Dumnorix in 
B, c. 58. In the same year he took the most pro- 
minent part among the Gallic chiefs in rcque.sting 
Caesar’s aid against Ariovistus ; he had some time 
))efore gone even to Rome to ask the si-nate for 
their interference, but without success. During 
this visit he was the guest of Cicero. 

Divod'arum (Metz)y subsequently Mediomatrici, 
and still later Metis or Mettis, tlie capital of the 
Mediomatrici in Gallia Bclgica. 

Bivona. [Cadvrcl] 

Biyllus (Aii/AAos), an Athenian, who wrote a 
history of Greece and Sicily in 26 or 27 books, 
from the s<‘izure of the Delphic temple by Philo- 
metus. The exact period at which he ilourished 
cannot be ascertained, but he behnigs to the age of 
the Ptolemies. 

Dobems (AoSrjpos)^ ti town in Paconia in Ma- 
cedonia, E. of the river Echedorus. 

Doclmla or Docim§um (AokijuIo, Aokiiuiciop : 
AoKififvs^ AoKiprjp6s)j a town in Phrygia, not far 
from Synnada : in its neighbourhood were cele- 
brated marble quarries. 

Bdd5na {Aceduprj). the most ancient oracle in 
Greece, was sittjated in Epirus, and prob'ably at 
the S. E. extremity of the lake of Joannina near 
Kastritza. It was found(‘d by the Pelasgians, and 
Avas dedicated to Zeus. The response.^ of tlie ora- 
cle Averc given from loft}- oaks or beech trees, pro- 
bably from a grove consisting of these trees. Tlie 
Avill of tlie god Avas declared by the wind rustling 
through the trees ; and in order to render tlit‘ 
sounds more distinct, brazen vessels Aveie suspended 
on the branehes of the trees, Avliich being set in 
motion by the Aviml came in contact Avitii one .'in- 
other. These sounds Avere in eaily times interpreted 
by men, hut afterw-ards, Avhen the worship of Dioiie 
became connected with that of Zeus, by 2 or 8 
aged AA'omcn, Avho were called TrfAejaSev or Tr/Aa.ai, 
because pigeons Avere said to have brought the 
cominaM to found the oracle. There were, liow- 
ever, also priests, called Selli or Ilelli, Avho had the 
management of the temple. The oracle of Dodona 
had less influence in hi.storic.al times than in the 
heroic age. It was chiefly consulted by the neigh- 
bouring tribes, the Aetolians, Acaniattians, and 
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Epirots, and by those who would not go to Delphi 
on account of its partiality for the Dorians. In 

B. c. 219, the temple was destroyed by the Aeto- 
lians, and the sacre'd oaks cut down. But the town 
continued to exist, and we hear of a bishop of Do- 
dona in the council of Ephesus. 

Ddlabella, Comelltui. 1. F., consul b. c,. 283, 
conquered the Senones.— -2. Cn., cunile aedile 1G5, 
in which year he and his colleague, Sex. Julius 
Caosar, had the Hecyra of Terence performed at 
the festival of the Megalesia. In 159 he was con- 
sul.— 3. Cn., a partisan of Sulla, by whom he 
was made consul, 81. He afterwards received 
Macedonia for his province. In 77 he was ac- 
cused by the young Julius Caesar of having been 
guilty of extortion in his province, but he was 
acquitted.— 4. Cn., praetor urbajus 81, when the 
cause of P. Quintius was triedVKjjtero charges 
him with having acted on that o^i|p|l^iijustiy. 
The year after he had Cilicia for liispMVince ; 

C. Malleolus was his quaestor, and the notorious 
Yerres his legate. Dolabella not only tolerated the 
extortions and robberies committed by them, but 
shared in their booty. On his return to Rome, 
Dolabella was accused by M. Aemiliua Scaunis of 
extortion in his province, and on that occasion 
Verres deserted his accomplice and furnished the 
accuser with all the necessary information. Dola- 
hella was condemned, and went into exile.— 
5. P., the son-in-law of Cicero, whose daughter 
TuIIia ho married after divorcing hia wife Fabia, 
51. lie was one of the most prolligatc men of his 
age, and his conduct caused Cicero great uneasi- 
ness. On the breaking out of the civil war he 
joined Caesar and fought on his side at the battle 
of Pharsalia (48), in Africa (46), and in Spain 
(45). Caesar raised him to the consulship in 44, 
notwithstanding the opposition of Antonj'. After 
the murder of Caesar, he forthwith joined the 
assassins of his benefictor ; hut when Antony gave 
him the province of Syria, with the command 
against the Parthiaiis, all his republican enthu- 
siasm disappeared at once. On his way to his 
province he plundered the cities of Greece and 
Asia Minor, and at Smynia he murdered Trebonius, 
who had been appointed by the senate proconsul 
of Asia. When his proceedings became known at 
Rome, he was declared a public enemy ; and Cjis- 
siiis, who had received Syria from the senate, 
marched against him. Dolabella threw himself 
into Laodicea, which was besieged by Cassius, 
who at length succeeded in taking it. Dolabella, 
in order not to fall into the hands of his enemies, 
ordered one of his soldiers to kill him, 43. 

Dollche (AoAi'x»j). 1. I’he ancient name of the 
island Icarus. — 2. A town in Thessaly on the W, 
slope of Olympus. — 3. A town in Commagene, 
between Ziugma and Germanicia, also called Doli- 
chene, celebrated for the worship of Jupiter. — 4, 
Or Dulichium. [FiCHiNADES.] 

Dolichiste (Ao\ixl(rTri : Kakava), an island off 
the coast of Lycia, opposite the promontory Chi- 
maera. 

BoliSnes (AoXlov^s), a Pelasgic people in My- 
sia, who dwelt between the rivers Aesenus and 
Rhyndacus, and in the neighbourhood of "yzicus, 
which was called after them DoliSnis. 

BSlSn (a6\uu\ a Trojan, sent by night to spy 
the Grecian camp, was taken prisoner by Ulysses 
and Diomedes, compelled to give intelligence re- 
specting the Trojans, and then slain by Diomedes. 
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The 10th book of the Iliad was therefore called 
AoKoSvfia or Ao\(avo<poula, 

Bolonci (AJAo 7 #fo«), a Thracian people in the 
Thraciiin Chersonesus. 

BolSpes (AdAox-es), a powerful people in Thes- 
saly, dwelt on the Enipeus, and fought before Troy. 
(Horn. //. ix. 484.) At a later time they dwelt at 
the foot of Mt. Pindus ; and their country, called 
Bolopia (AoAoirla), was^eckoned part of Epirus. 

Bomltla. 1. Sister of Cn. Domitius Ahenobar- 
bus [Ahbnouardus, No. 10], and consequently 
an aunt of the emperor Nero. She was the wife 
of Crispus Passienus, and was murdered in her old 
age by Nero, who wished to get possession of her 
property. — 2. Lepida, sister of the preceding, 
wife of M. Valerius Messata Barbatus, and mother 
of Messalina, was put to death by Claudius at the 
instigation of Agrippina.— 3. Longina, daughter 
of Domitius Corhulo, was first married to L. Ijaniia 
Aemiiianus, and afterwards to the emperor Domi- 
tian. In consequence of her adulterous intercourse 
with Paris, an actor, Domitian repudiated her, hut 
was afterwards reconciled to her. She was privy 
to Domitian's murder. 

Bomltla Gens, plebeian, was divided into the 
2 illustrious families of Aubnobarbus and Cal- 

VINUS. 

Bomltlinus, or with his full name T. Flavius 
Bomitianus Augustus, Roman emperor a. d. 81 
— 96, was the younger son of Vespasian, and w.as 
born at Rome, a. i), 51. When Vespasian was 
proclaimed emperor by tho legions in the E. (69), 
Domitian, who was then at Rome, narrowly escaped 
being murdered by Vitellius, and concealed himself 
until the victorj' of his father’s party was decided. 
After the fall of Vitellius, Domitian Wcas proclaimed 
Caesar, and obtained the government of the city 
till the return of his father. In this short time 
he gave full proofs of his sanguinary and licentious 
temper. Vespasian entrusted Domitian with no 
public affairs, .and during the 10 years of his reign 
(69 — 79), Domitian lived as a private person on 
an estate near the Alban Mount, surrounded by a 
number of courtezans, and devoting a great part of 
his time to the composition of poetry and the reci- 
tation of his productions. During the reign of his 
brother Titus (79-81), he was also not allowed to 
take any part in public affairs. On the deatli of Titus 
(81 ), which was in all probability the work of Do- 
niitian, he was proclaimed emperor by the soldiers. 
During the first few years of liis reign he kept a 
strict superintendence over the governors of pro- 
vinces, enacted several useful laws, endeavoured to 
correct the licentious conduct of the higher classes ; 
and though he indulged himself in strange passions, 
his government was much better tlian had been 
expected. But his conduct was soon changed for 
the worse. His wars were mostly unfortunate; 
and his want of success both wounded his vanity 
and excited his fears, and thus led him to delight 
in the misfortunes and sufferings of others. In 63 
he undertook an expedition against the Chatti, 
which was attended with no result, though on his 
return to Rome in the following year, he celebrated a 
triumph, and assumed the name of Germanicus. In 

85 Agricola, whose success and merits excited his 
jealousy, was recalled to Rome. [Aoricola.] From 

86 to 90 he had to carry on war with Decehalusand 
the Dacians, who defeated the Roman armies, and 
at length compelled Domitian to purchase peace on 
very humiliating terms. [Dbckbalus.] It was 
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after the Dacian war especially, that he gave full 
sway to his cruelty and tyranny. No man of dis- 
tinction was safe, unless he would degrade him- 
self to flatter the tyrant. The silent fear which 
prevailed in Rome and Italy during the latter 
years of Domitian’s reign are briefly but energeti- 
cally described by Tacitus in the introduction to 
his Life of Agricola, and his vices and tyranny are 
exposed in the strongest colours by the withering 
satire of Juvenal. All the philosophers who lived 
at Home were expelled. Christian writers attri- 
bute to him a persecution of the Christians like- 
wise, but there is some doubt upon the matter; 
and the belief seems to have arisen from the strict- 
ness with which he exacted the tribute from the 
Jews, and which may have caused much suftcring 
to Uie Christians also. Many conspiracies had been 
formed against his life, and at length 3 officers of 
his court, assisted by Doniitia, the emperor’s wife, 
had him murdered by Stephanus, a fieedman, on 
the 18 th of September, 98. 

Domitilla, Fl&vla, the first wife of Vespasian, 
and mother of Titus, Doniitian, and Domitilla. 
DondtluB Afer. [A per.] 

Domltlus Corbiilo. [Corbulo.] 

Domitiufl Marsus. [Mahsus.] 

Domltlus TTlpianus. «{ULPiANrs.] 

Domna, Julia, of Emesa, was born of humb’le 
parents, and married the emperor Septiniius Seve 
rus, when he was in a private station. She was 
beautiful and profligate, but at the same time 
gifted with strong powers of mind, and fond of 
literature and of the society of literary men. She 
had great influence over her husband, and after 
his death was entrusted by her son Caracalla with 
the administration of the most important athiirs of 
state. After the murder of Caracalla, she was at 
first kindly treated by Macrinus ; but having in- 
curred the suspicions of Macrinus, and being com- 
manded to quit Antioch, she put an end to her 
own life by voluntary starvation, a. d. 217. 

Bonatus. 1. A celebrated grammarian, who 
taught at Rome in the middle of the 4tli century, 
and was the preceptor of Saint Jerome. His most 
famous work is a system of Latin Grammar, which 
has formed the groundwork of most elementary 
treatises upon the same subject, from his own time 
to the present day. It has been usually published 
in the fonn of 2 separate tracts; 1. Ars s. Editio 
Primuy de litiTis, syllaJUs^pedihus^et tonis ; 2. Edilu 
Secundff^ de octo partihus oraiionis; to which are 
commonly annexed De Uirliarisino^ De soloecismo, 
Jk ceteris vitiis ; De metapUismo ; De sehemutibus 
De tropis ; but in the recent edition of Lindemann 
(in Corpus Cramm. Latin. Lips. 1831) these are 
all combined under one general title, Donati Ar, 
(irammatica tribus libris coTni)rehensa. We als( 
possess introductions (enarrationes) and scholia, bj 
Donatus, to 5 out of the 6 plays of Terence, those t< 
the Heautontimoniinenos having been lost. They an 
attached to all complete editions of Terence. — 2. 
Tiberius Claudius, the author of a life of Viigi! 
ill 25 chapters, prefixed to many editions of Virgil 
Nothing is known with regard to this Donatus 
hut it has been conjectured that some grammarian, 
■who flourished about the commencement of the 
5th century, may have drawn up a biography' 
■which formed the groundwork of the piece we not 
possess. ' 

Dontlsa or Dondsla (Aoyovtrta : Aovovtrios 
iStenosa), one of the smaller Sporades. in the Aegean 
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ea, S. of Naxos, subject to the Rhodians in early 
imes. It produced green marble, whence Virgil 
AenAii. 125) calls the island viridis. Under the Ro- 
man ^emperors it was used as a place of banishment. 

Dora, Dorus, Dorum (r^ Awpo, A&pos : Aw- 
dr7}s\ called Dor in the O. T., the most southerly 
own of Phoenicia on the coast, on a kind of pe- 
linsula at the foot of Mt. Carmel. It was an 
ancient town, formerly the residence of a Canaan- 
■tish king, and afterwards belonged to the tribe 
)f Manasseh. Under the Seloucidae it was a 
strong fortress, and was included in Coele-Syria. 
't subsequently fell into decay, but was restored 
nd again made a fortified place by the Roman 
;eneral Gabinius. 

Dorieus (Acopievv). 1. Eldest son 'of Anaxan- 
drides, king of Sparta, by his first wife, was how- 
ver bom Rfj|# the son of the second marriage, 
Cleoinenf^^iiro tlicrefore excluded from the imme- 
diate-succession. [Anaxandriues.] On the 
accession of Cleoinenes to the throne, Dorieus loft 
Sparta to establish for himself a kingdom else- 
where, led his colony first to Libya ; but 
driven away thence, he passed over to Eryx in 
Sicily, where he fell in .a battle with the Eges- 
taeAns and Carthaginians, about B. c. 508. — 
2. Son of Diagoras of Rhodes [Diagoras], was 
celebrated for his victories in all the great Grecian 
games. He settled in Thurii, and from this place, 
after the defeat of the Athoniaiis at Syracuse, he led 
30 galleys to the aid of the Spartan cause in Greece, 
B. c. 412. He continued to take an active part in 
the war till 407, when he was captured by the 
Athenians ; but the people, in admiration of his 
athletic size and noble beauty, dismissed him with- 
out so much as exacting a ransom. He is said at 
a later tij)io to have been put to death by the 
Spartans. 

Doris (Awpis), 1. Daughter of Oceanus and 
Thetis, wife of her brother Nereus, and mother of 
the Nereides. The Latin poets sometimes use the 
name of this divinity for the sea itself. (Virg. 
Eclog. X. 5.) — 2. One of the Nereides, daughter 
of the preceding. 

Ddris (Aupis). 1. A small and mountainous 
country in Greece, formerly called Drydpis {Apvo- 
v'ls), was bounded by Thessaly on the N., by 
Aetolia on the W., by Locris on the S., and by 
Phocis on the E. It contained 4 towns. Bourn, 
Citiniuin, Erinous, and Pindus, which formed the 
Dorian tetrapolis. These towns never attained 
any consequence, and in the time of the Urmians 
were in ruins ; but the country is of importance as 
the home of the Dorians (Awpieis: Dores), one of 
the great Hellenic races, who claimed descent from 
the mythical Dorus. [Dorus.] The Dorians, how- 
ever, had not always dwelt in this land. Herodotus 
relates (i. 58), that they first inhabj^d Phthiotis 
in the time of Deucalion ; that next, under Dorus, 
th ‘V inhabited Histiaeotis at the foot of Ossa .and 
Olympus ; that, expelled from thence by the Cad- 
means, they settled on Mt. Pindus ; and that they 
subsequently took up their abode in Dryopis, after- 
wards called Doris. Their 5th and last migration 
was to Peloponnesus, which they conquered, ac- 
cordirl|r to tradition, 80 years after the Trojan war. 
It was related that Aeginiius, the king of the 
Dorians, had been driven from his dominions by 
the Lapithae, but was reinstated by Hercules ; that 
the children of Hercules hence took refuge in this 
land when they had been expelled from Pelopon* 
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nesus; And that it was to restore them to their 
rights that the Dorians invaded Peloponnesus. Ac- 
cordingly, the conquest of Peloponnesus by the 
Dorians is usually called the Return of the Ilera- 
clidae. See Hkraclidas. — The Dorians were 
divided into 3 tribes : the Hylleis ('TAAflr), Pam- 
phyli (ndju^oAoi), and Dymanes {Avpdvts), The 
first derived their name from Hyllus, son of Her- 
cules, the two last from Pamphylus and Dymas, 
sons of Aegiiiiius. The Dorians were the ruling 
class throughout Peloponnesus ; the old inhabitants 
were reduced to slavery, or became subjects of the 
Dorians under the name of Perioeci {TlfpioiKoi). 
{Diet, of Antiq. art. Perioeci.) ^2. A district in 
Asia Minor consisting of the Dorian settlements 
on the coast of Caria and the neighbouring islands. 
6 of these towns formed a leagifb, called the Do- 
rian hexapolis, consisting of Lindus, lalysus, and 
Camirus in the island of Rhodes, the island Cos, 
and Cnidus and Halicarnassus on the mainland. 
There were also other Dorian settlements in the 
neighbourhood, but they were never admitted to 
the league. The members of the hexapolis were 
accustomed to celebrate a festival with games on 
the Triopian promontory near Cnidus, in honour of 
the Triopian Apollo ; the prizes in those games 
were brazen tripods, w-hich the victors had to de- 
dicate in the temple of Apollo ; and Halicarnassus 
was struck out of the league, because one of her 
citizens carried the tripod to his own house instead 
of leaving it in the temple. The hexapolis thus 
became a pentapolis. 

Boriscus (AopiV/coy), a town in Thrace at the 
mouth of the Hebrus, in the midst of an extensive 
plain of the same name, where Xerxes reviewed 
his vast forces. 

Borso, C. Pabfus, greath' distinguished hfinself 
when the Capitol was besieged by the Gauls, b. c. 
,31)0. The P’ahian gens was accustomed to cele- 
brate a sacrifice at a fixed time on the Quirinal 
hill, and accordingly, at the appointed time, C. 
Dorso, who w'as then a young man, descended 
from the Capitol, carrying the sacred things in his 
hands, passed in safety through the enemy’s posts, 
and, after performing the sacrifice, returned in 
safety to the Capitol. 

B5rus (Awpoy), the mythical ancestor of the 
Dorians, is described either as a son of llcllei#, 
the nympli Grse'is, and a brother of Xuthus and 
Aeolus, or as a son of Apollo and Phthia, and a 
brother of Laodocus and Polypoetes. 

Borylaeum (AopvXaiov : AopvXatvs ; Ps7ci- 
SMr)^ a town in Phrygia Epictetus, on the river 
Thymbris, with warm baths which are used at the 
present day ; important under the Romans as the 
place from which the roads diverged to Pessinue, 
Iconium, and Apamoa. 

Bosiada^Acoo-tetSay), of Rhodes, the author of 
2 poems in^he Greek Anthology, the verses of 
which are so arranged that each poem presents the 
profile of an altar. 

Bosltheus (AwaiOeos), sumamed Magister, a 
Greek grammarian, taught at Rome about a. d. 
207. He has left behind him a work entitled 
'EpjUT/i/eu/uaTa, of which the 1st and 2nd books 
contain a Greek grammar written in Latin, and 
Greek-Latin Jind Latin-Greek glossaries. The 
third book, which is the most important, contains 
translations from Latin authors into Greek, and 
vice versd, and has been published separately by 
Bbcking, Bonn, 1832^ 
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Bossexmas Fablas, or Borseimus, an ancient 
Latin comic dramatist, censured by Horace (Ep. ii, 
1. 173) on account of the exaggerated buffoonery 
of his characters. It appears that the name Dos- 
sennus (like that of Macchus) was appropriatc'd to 
one of the standard characters in the Atellano 
farces. Hence some have supposed that Dosseniius 
in Horace is not the name of a real person. 

Bdtlum (Awrioy ; AwTteos), a town and plain 
in Thessaly S. of Mt. Ossa, on the lake Bobeis. 

Brabescus (Apd§ri(rKos, also Apd€i<rKos), a town 
in the district Edonis in Macedonia, on the Strymon. 

Brac^on (ApdKapop), a town and promontory 
in the island Icaria. 

Braoon {Apel««*/), the author of the first written 
code of laws at Athens, which were called ^€(rjuoi, 
as distinguished from the v6fju)t of Solon. In this 
code he affixed the penalty of death to {ilmost all 
crimes — to petty thefts, for instance, as W'ell as to 
sacrilege and murder — which gave occasion to the 
remark that his laws were written not in ink, but 
in blood. We are told that he himself defended 
this extreme harshness by saying that small offences 
deserved death, and that he knew no severer pu- 
nishment for great ones. His legislation is placed 
in B. c. 6*21. After the legislation of Solon (594), 
most of the laws of Dracoii fell into disuse ; but 
some of them were still in force at the end of the 
Peloponnesian war, as for instance the law which 
permitted the injured husband to slay the adulterer, 
if token in the act. We are told that Draeon died 
at Aegina, being smothered by the number of hats 
and cloaks showered upon him as a popular mark 
of honour in the theatre. 

Brangiana (Apayyiavri : SeJJcsi&n)^ a part of 
Ariana, was bounded by Gedrosia, Carman ia, Ara- 
chosia, and Aria. It sometimes formed a separate 
satrapy, but was more usually united to the sa- 
trapies either of Araehosia or of Gedrosia, or of 
Aria. The chief product of the country was tin : 
the chief river was the Erymanthus or Eryman^is 
{nUniend or ITindmend). In the N. of the couMry 
dwelt the Brangae (Apdyyat), a warlike peo}>le, 
from whom the province derived its name : their 
capital was Prophthasia. The Zarangae, Sarangae, 
or Darandae, who are also mentioned as inhabitontH 
f the country, are probably only other forms of 
the name Drangae. The Ariaspae inhabited the 
S. part of the province. [Abiaspae.] 

Braudacum (Durdasso), a fortress of the Pe- 
ncstae in Greek Illyria. 

Bravus (Deere), a tributary of the Danube, rises 
in the Noric Alps near Aguntum, flows through 
Noricum and Pannonia; and, after receiving the 
Murius {Muhr)^ falls into the Danube E. of Mursa 
{Esseck). 

BrSc&num (ApiKavov), a promontory on tlie 
W. side of the island Cos. 

Brep^us, Latinus PacS-tus, a friend of Au- 
sonius, and a correspondent of Symmachus, deli- 
vered a panegyric on the emperor Theodosius, 
A. D. 391, after the victory of the latter over Maxi- 
mus. This panegyric, which is extant, is the 11th 
in the collection of the Paneyyrici Veteres. 

BrSp&num {Apiirapop: Apeirav«us), that is, a 
sickle. 1. Also Brep&na (rd Apexavo), nioni 
rarely Br8p&ne ( Trapani)^ a seaport town in the 
N. W. corner of Sicily, so called because the land 
on which it was built was in the form of a sickle. 
It was founded by the Carthaginian Ilamilcar, at 
the commencement of the Ist Punic War, and was 
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one of the chief naval stations of the Carthaginians. 
Under the Romans it was an important commercial 
town. Tt was here that Anchises died, according 
to Virgil. — 2. A promontory in Achaia. [Rhium.] 
— 3. The ancient name of Corcyra.— 4. Also 
RrSp&ne, a town in Bithynia, on the Sinus Asta- | 
cenus, the birth-place of Helena, mother of Con- 
stantino the Great, in whose honour it was called 
Helenopolis, and made an important place. In 
its neighbourhood were warm medicinal baths, 
which Constantine the Great frequently used in 
the latter part of his life. 

Drepsa (Ap^a, also ''A8pa\|^a, Adparpa, Apdxpa- 
Ka: Anderah or Jnderab)^ a town in the N.E. of 
Bactriana, on the frontiers of Sogdiana. 

Drilae (Apl\ai)^ a bnive people in Pontus, on 
the frontiers of Colchis, near Trapezus. 

Drilo, a river in lllyricum, flows into the 
Adriatic near Lissus. 

Dromicliaetes (Apo/uixairrjs), a king of the 
Gotae, who took X-iysimachus prisoner. [Lvsima- 

CHUS.] 

Drfimos Achilleus. [Achillbus Dromos.] 

Druentla {Durance)^ a large and rapid river in 
Gallia Narbonensis, rises in the Alps, Jind flows 
into the Rhone near Avenio {Avignon), 

DrtLna {Drome), a small river in Gallia Nar- 
honensis, rises in the Alps, and flows into the 
Rhone S. of Valencia ( Valence). 

Drusilla, 1. Livla, mother of the emperor Ti- 
berius and wife of Augustus. [Livia.] — 2. 
Daughter of Germanicus and Agrippina, married 
1st to 1 j. Cassius Longinus, and afterwards to 
M. Aernilius Lepidus ; but she lived in incestuous 
intercourse with her brother Caligula, whose pas- 
sion for her exceeded all bounds. On her death, 
in A. D. flfl, he commanded that she should be 
worshipped, bv the name Panthea, with the same 
honours as V^’enus. — 3. Daughter of Herodes 
Agrippa I., king of the Jews, married 1st Azizus, 
king of Emesa, whom she divorced, and *2ndly 
Eelix, the procurator of Judaeji, She was present 
with her husband when St. Paul preached before 
Eelix in a. i>. (»0. 

Brusus, the name of a distinguished family of 
the Livia gens. It is said that one of the Livii 
acquired the cognomen Drusus for himself and his 
descendants by having slain in close combat one 
Drausus, a Gallic chieftain ; but this stcitement 
d('8erves little credit.. — 1. M. LiviuB Drusus, 
triVume of the plebs with C. Gracchus, n. c. 122, 
He was a staunch adherent of the aristocracy, 
and after putting his veto upon the laws pro- 
posed by Gmcchus, he brought forward almost 
the very same measures, in order to gain popu- 
larity for the senate, and to impress the people 
with the belief that the optimates were their best 
friends. The success of this 83’^stem earned for 
him the designation putronus senatus. Drusus was 
consul 112, obtained Macedonia ns his province, 
and conquered the Scordisci. — 2. M. Livius Dru- 
sus, son of No. 1, an eloquent orator, and a man of 
great energy and ability. He was tribune of the 
plebs, 91, in the consulship of Ij. Marcius Philip- 
pus and Sex. Julius Caesar. Although, like his 
father, he belonged to the aristocratical party, he 
meditated the most extensive and organic changes 
in the Roman state. To conciliate the people he 
renewed several of the measures of the Gracchi. 
He proposed and carried laws for the disirihu- 
tion of com or for its sale at a low price, and for 
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the assignation of public land. He also gained the 
support of the Latini and the Socii by promising 
to secure for them the Roman citizenship. Thus 
strengthened, he proposed to transfer the judicia 
from the equites to the senate ; but as a compen- 
sation to the former order, he further proposed that 
the senate, now reduced below the regular number 
of 300, should be reinforced by the introduction of 
an equal number of new members selected from the 
equites. This measure proved unsatisfactoiy' to 
both parties. The Roman populace also were op- 
posed to the Roman franchise being given to the 
Latins and the Socii. The senate, perceiving the 
dissatisfaction of all parties, voted that all the laws 
of Drusus, being carried against the auspices, were 
null and void from the beginning, Drusus now 
began to organist a formidable conspiracy against 
the government ; but one evening as he was enter- 
ing the hall of his own house, he was stabbed and 
died a few hours afterwards. The assassin was 
never discovered, and no attempts w'ere made to 
discover him. Caepio and Philippus were both 
suspected of having suborned the crime ; Imt Cicero 
attributes it to Q. Varius. The death of Drusus 
destroyed the hopes of the Socii, and was thus i|ii- 
mediately followed b^' the Social War.— 3. Livius 
Drusus Claudianus,* father of Livia, who was the 
mother of the emperor Til«?riiis. He was one of 
the gens Claudia, and was adopted by a Livius 
Drusus. It was through this adoption that the 
Drusi became connected with the imperial family. 
The father of Livia, after the death of Caesar, 
espoused the cause of Brutus and Cassius, and, 
after the battle of Philippi (42), being proscribed 
by the conquerors, he killed himself in his tent. — 
4. Nero Claudius Drusus, commonly called by 
the moderns Drusus Senior, to distinguish him 
from No. 5, was the son of Til). Claudius Nero and 
Livia, and 3'ouiiger brother of the emperor Tibe- 
rius. He -was born in the house of Augustus 3 
months after the marriage of Livia and Augustus, 
33. Drusus, as he grew up, was more liked by 
the people than was his brother. His manners 
w'ere affable, and his conduct without reproach. 
He married Antonia, the daughter of the triumvir, 
and his fulelit>" to his wife was a theme of admira- 
tion in a profligate age. He was greatly trusted 
by Augustus, who employed him in important 
offices. He carried on the war against the Ger- 
niaiis, and penetrated far into the interior of the 
country. In 12 he drove the Sicamhri and their 
allies out of Gaul, crossed the Rhine, then followed 
the course of the river down to the ocean, and 
subdued the Frisians. It was apparently during 
this campaign that Drusus dug a canal (Fossa Dm- 
siuna) from the Rhine near Arnheim to the Yssel, 
near Doesberg ; and he made use of this canal to 
sail from the Rhine into the ocean. # In his 2nd 
compaign (11), Drusus subdued the Usipetes, in- 
vaded the country of the Sicanibri, ajid jxissed on 
through the territory of the Cherusci as far as the 
Visurgis (Weser). On his return he was attacked 
by the united fo|*ces of the Gennans, and defeated 
them with great slaughter. — In his 3r(l campaign 
(10), he conquered the (.^hatti and other German 
tribes, and then returned to Rome, where he was 
made consul for the following 3'ear. In his 4th 
campaign (.9), which he carried on as consul, he 
advanced as far as the A Ibis (Elbe)^ sweeping 
every thing before him. It is said that be bad 
resolved to cross the Elbe, but was deterred by the 
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apparition of a woman of dimensions greater than 
human, who said to him in the Latin tongue, 
“ Whither goest thou, insatiable Drusus ? The 
Fates forbid thee to advance. Away ! The end of 
thy deeds and ihy life is nigh.” Qn the return of 
the army to the Rhine, Drusus died in consequence 
of a fracture of his leg, which happened through a 
fall from his horse. Upon receiving tidings of the 
dangerous illness of Drusus, Tiberius immediately 
crossed the Alps, and after travelling with extra- 
ordinary speed arrived in time to close the eyes of 
his brother. Tiberius brought the body to Italy : 
it was burnt in the field of Mars, and the ashes 
deposited in the tomb of Augustus. —5. Drusus 
Caesar, commonly called by modern writers Dru- 
SUS Junior, was the son of the ^emperor Tiberius 
by his 1st wife, Vipsania. lie married Livia, the 
sister of Oemianicus. After the death of Augustus, 
A.D. 14, he was sent into Pannonla to quell the 
mutiny of the' legions. In IS he was consul, and 
in 16 he was sent into Illyricum: he succeeded in 
fomenting dissension among the Germanic tribes, 
and destro 3 'ed the power of Maroboduus. In 21 
he was consul a 2nd time ; and in 22 he received 
the inbunicia polesias^ by which he was pointed 
out ns the intended successor to the empire. But 
Sejanus, the favourite of Tiberius, aspired to the 
empire. He 8''duced Livia, the wife of Drusus, 
and persuaded her to become the murderer of her 
husband. A poison was administered to Drusus, 
which terminated his life by a lingering disease, 
that was supposed at the time to be the conse- 
quence of intemperance, a. d. 23.-6. Drusus, 
2nd son of Oermanicus and Agrippina. After the 
death of Drusus, the son of Tiberius [No. 5], 
Drusus and his elder brother Nero became the 
heirs to the imperial throne. Sejanus therefore 
resolved to get rid of them both. He first engaged 
Drusus in the plots against his elder brother, which 
ended in the banishment and death of that prince. 
[Nkro.] The turn of Drusus came next. He was 
accused in 30, and condemned to death as an 
enemy of the state. Tiberius kept him imprisoned 
for 3 years, and then starved him to death, 33. 

Dr:^&des. [Nvmphae.1 

Dryas (Api/as), father of the Thracian king Lj'- 
curgiis, who is hence called Dryantides. 

Drymaea or Dr^us (Apu^uam, Apupdr : Apv- 
/utews : Bal}a ?), a town in Phocis, a little S. of the 
Cephissus, was destroyed by Xerxes. 

Dr^mus (Apu/i4(is). 1. See Drymaea. — 2. A 
strong place in Attica, on the frontiers of Boeotia. 

Dl^yi&llssa {Apufiovatra : Apu/iiou<r<raros), an 
island in the Hermaean gulf, off the coast of Ionia, 
opposite Clazomenae ; given by the Romans to 
Clazomenae. 

Dr^ope (Apvdiri)), daughter of kingDryops, and 
the playmate of the Hamadryades on Mt. Oeta. 
She was beloved by Apollo, who, to gain possession 
of her, metamorphosed himself into a tortoise. 
Dryope took the creature into her lap, whereupon 
the god changed himself into a serpent. The 
nymphs fled away in affright, an4 thus Apollo re- 
mained alone with Drj'ope. Soon after she married 
Andraemon, but became, by Apollo, the mother of 
Amphissus, who built the town of Oeta, and a 
temple to Apollo. Dryope was afterwards carried 
off by .the Hamadryades, and became a nymph. 

Dl^bpes ( ApdoTTcs), a Pelasgic people, descended 
from a mythical ancestor Dryops, dwelt first in 
Thessaly, from the SperchCus to Parnassus, and 
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afterwards in Doris, which was called from them 
Dryopis (Apvowis), Driven out of Doris by the 
Dorians, they migrated to other countries, and 
settled in Peloponnesus, Euboea, and Asia Minor. 

Dryops (Aguoil^), son of the river-god Sperchfius 
and the Danaid Polydora, or of Lycaon and Dia, 
the daughter of Lycaon, the mythical ancestor of 
the Dryopes. 

Dryos CepliSlae (Apvhs KstpoXaf), a narrow 
pass of Mt. Cithaeron, between Athens and Plataeae. 

DUbis (Dom6s), a river in Oaul, rises in M. 
Jurassus (Jura), flows past Vesontio (Besan^on), 
and falls into the Arar (Saone) near Cabillonum 
(Ch&lons). 

Dubris Fortus (Dover), a seaport town of the 
Cantii, in Britain ; liere was a fortress erected by 
the Romans against the Saxon pirates. 

Ducas, Michael, a Byzantine historian, held 
a high office under Constantine XIII., the last 
emperor of Constantinople. After the capture of 
Constantinople, a. d. 1453, he fled to Lesbos. His 
history extends from the death of .John VI. Pa- 
laeologiis, 1355, to the capture of Lesbos by the 
Turks, 1462. The work is written in barbarous 
Greek, but gives a clear and impartial account of 
events. The best edition is by Bekker, Bonn, 1834. 

DucStius (AouKSTtos), a chief of the Sicelians, 
or Sicels, the native tribes in the interior of Sicily, 
carried on a formidable war in the middle of the 
5th century b. c. against the Greeks in the island. 
Having been at last defeated in a great battle by 
the Syracusans, he repaired to Symeuse fis a sup- 
pliant, and placed himself at their mercy. The 
Syracusans spared his life, but sent him into an 
honourable exile at Corinth. He returned soon 
afterwards to Sicily, and founded the citj” of Ca* 
lacte. He died about b. c. 440. 

Dullitui. 1. M., tribune of the plebs B. c. 47 L 
He was one of the chief leaders of the plebeians, 
and it was on his advice that the plebeians migrated 
from the Aventine to the Mons Saccr. just before 
the overthrow of the decemvirs. He was then 
elected tribune of the plebs a 2nd time, 449. — 2. 
K., one of the decerns irs, 450, on whose overthrow 
he went into voluntary exile.— 3. C., consul 26<), 
with Cn. Cornelius Scipio Asina, in the 1st Punic 
War. In this year the Romans built their first flert, 
using for their model a Carthaginian vessel Avhich 
had been thrown on the coast of Italy. The com- 
mand of this fleet was given to Scipio, wdio was 
defeated by the Carthaginians off Lifwira. There- 
upon Duilius was entrusted with the command, and 
as he perceived the disadvantages under which the 
clumsy ships of the Romans were labouring, he 
devised the well-known grappling irons, by meaii.s 
of which the enemy’s ships might be drawn towards 
his, and the sea-fight thus changed into a land- 
fight. By this means he gained a brilliant victory 
over the Carthaginian fleet near Mylae, and then 
prosecuted the war in Sicily with success, relieving 
Egesta, and taking Maceila by assault. On his 
return to Rome, Duilius celebrated a splendid 
triumph, for it was the first naval victory that the 
Romans had ever gained, and the memory of it 
was perpetuated by a column which was erected in 
the forum, and adorned with the beaks of the con- 
quered ships (Cdumna Rostrata), It is generally 
believed that the original inscription which adorned 
the basis of the column is still extant. It was dug 
out of the ground in the 1 Cih century, in a muti- 
lated condition, and it has since often been printed 
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with attempts at restoration. There are, however, I 
in that inscription some orthographical peculiarltie*i, , 
which suggest, that the present inscription is a | 
later restoration of the original one. Duilius was 
further rewarded for this victory, by being per- 
mitted, whenever he returned home from a ban- 
quet at night, to be accompanied by a torch and a 
flute-player, 

Dulgibini, a people in Germany, dwelt S. E. of 
the Angrivarii, on the W. bank of the Weser. 

Dulichlum. [Echinades.] 

DumnSrix, a chieftain of the Aedui, conspired 
against the Homans, B, c. 58, but was then par- 
doned by Caesar in consequence of the entreaties 
of his brother, Divitiacus. When Caesar was 
going to Britain in 54, he suspected Dumnorix too 
much to leave him behind in Gaul, and he insisted 
therefore on his accompanying him. Dumnorix, 
upon this, fled from the Homan camp with the 
Aednan cavalry, but was overtaken and slain. 

Dunium. [Dijrotrigks.] 

DtirsC (rd Aovpa : Aovpr}v6s), 1. A town in 
Mesopotamia, on the Euphrates, not far from Cir- 
cusium, founded by the Macedonians, and hence 
surnamed Nicanoris ; also called Europus (Evpw~ 
ir6s) by the Greeks. In the time of Julian it was 
deserted. —2. (Dor), a town in Assyria, on .the 
Tigris* 

BdrlbLlas {Dordofine\ a river in Aquitania, 
which falls into the Garunina. 

Pilria {Dora Baltea\ a river which rises in the 
S. of the Alps, flows through the country of the Sa- 
lassi, bringing gold dust with it, and falls into the 
Ho. 

Biiris (AoDpts), of Samos, the historian, w’as a 
descendant of Alcibiades, and lived in the reign of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus. He obtained the tyranny 
of his native island, though it is unknown by what 
means. He wrote a considerable number of 
works, of which the most important w'as a history 
of Greece, from u. c. 370 to 281. He does not 
appear to have enjoyed any very great reputation 
as an historian among the ancients. His fragments 
have been collected by Hullenian, Duridis iSamii 
qtcae supersunt^ Traject. ad Hben. 1841. 

Bflrius ( Aoupioy, Awpioy : DuerOj Douro), one 
of the chief rivers of Spain, rises among the Pe- 
lendones, at the foot of M. idubeda near Numantia, 
and flows into the Atlantic ; it w'as auriferous, and 
is navigable a long w'ay from its mouth. 

Burobriyae {RocJiester)^ a towui of the Cantii 
in Britain. 

Bui’OCasis ( Dreux)^ a town of the Carnutes in 
Gallia Lugdunensis. 

Burocatelauni [Catalauni.] 

Burocortorum the capital of the 

Herai in Gallia Belgica, and subsequently called 
Kemi, was a populous and powerful town. 

Buronia^ a town in Saninium in Italy, W. of 
the Caudine passes. 

Burotrlges,^ a people in Britain, in Dorsetshire 
and the W. of ’Somersetshire ; their chief town was 
Dunium {Dorchester). 

Burovemum or Barvemum {Canterburp\ a 
town of the Cantii in Britain, afterwards called 
Cautuaria. 

Byardanes or Oedanes {Brahmaputra)., a river 
in India, fails into the Ganges on the E. side. 

Bymas (Ad/uas), son of Aegimius, from whom 
the Dymanes, one of the 3 tribes of the Dorians, 
were believed to have derived their name. 
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B^e or Bymae (AujUT}, Avpai : Ai/juatior, Dy- 
maeus : nr. Karavostasi^ Ru.), a town in the \V. 
of Achaia, near the coast ; one of the 1 2 Achaean 
towns ; it founded, along with Patrae, the 2nd 
Achaean leagup ; and was at a later time colonised 
by the Romans. 

Byras (Adpos), a small river in Phthiotis in 
Thessaly,^ falls into the Sinus Maliacus. 

B3nThlu}hlTim (Au^^dxto*/ A u^^(£X‘0^i Au^po- 
X’?^5r, Dyrrachinus: Duraxzo)^ formerly called 
EpidanmilS (’Eirtdapi'OS : ^Eirihaixvios)^ a town 
in Greek Illyria, on a peninsula in the Adriatic 
sea. It was founded by the Corcyraeans, and re- 
ceived the name Epidanmus ; but since the Romans 
regarded this name a bad omen, as reminding tliem 
of dam7mm^ thej changed* it into Dyrrhachium, 
when they became masters of the country. Under 
the Romans it became an important place ; it was 
the usual place of landing for persons w'ho crossed 
over from Brundisium. Commerce and trade were 
carried on here with great activity, whence it is 
called Tahema Adriiie by Catullus (xxxvi.l 5.) ; and 
here commenced the great Egnatia Via, leading to 
the E. In the civil war it was the head-quarters 
of Pomppy, who kept .all his military stores hers. 
In A. ». 345 it was destroyed by an earthquake. 

Bysorum. (rb Auaupov)^ a mouniaiit in Mace- 
donia with gold mines, between Chalcidicc and 
Odomantice. 

Byspoutium {Av(T'n6vTinv : Avfftr6vrios)^ an 
ancient town of Pisatis in Elis, N. of the Alpheus, 
was destroyed by the Kleans ; whereupon its inha- 
bitants removed to Epidanmus and Apollonia. 

E. 

Eb5ra. 1. Or Ebtlra Cerealis, a small town in 
Hispania Baetica, ])erhaps in the neighbourhood ot 
tlie modern Sta Cruz. — 2. Surnamed Liberalitas 
Julia (AVom), a Roman municipium in Lusitania. 
— 3. Or Ebura (.S’. Lucar de Barrameda)^ a town 
in Hispania Baetica, near the mouth of the Baetis. 
— 4 . A fortress of the Kdetani in Hispania Tarra- 
conensis. 

Ebor^cum or Eburacum ( } orfc), a town of the 
Brigantes in Britain, was made a Roman station 
by Agricol.a, and soon became the chief Roman 
settlement in the whole island. It was both a 
municipium and a colony. It was the head-qu.arteis 
of the sixth legion, and the residence of the Roman 
emperors when they visited Britain. Here the 
emperors Septiinius ii^everus and Constantins Chlo- 
rus died. Part of the ancient Rom.an w.ills still 
exist at York ; and many Roman remains have 
been found in the modern city. 

EborolSrCum {Evreule on the river Sioiile)^ a 
to^^^l in Aquitania. 

EbrodtHnum {PMrmi)^ a town in Gallia Nar- 
bonensis, in the Cottian Alps. 

EbiidM or Hebddae {JJebruks)., isl.-inds ia the 
Western Ocean off Britain. They were 5 in 
number, according to Ptolemy, 2 called Ebudtie, 
Maleus, Epidiuni, and Ricina. 

Eburom&g’us or Hebromagus (nr. Brain or 
Villerazons). a town in Gallia Narbonensis. 

Eburdues, a German people, who crossed' the 
Rhine and settled in Gallia Belgica, between the 
Rhine and the Mosa (J/aas) in a marshy and 
woody district. They were dependants (c/ientes) 
of the Treviri, and were in Caesar’s time under the 
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rule of Ambiorix and Cativolcus. Their insurrec- 
tion against the Homans, b. c. 54, was severely 
punished by Caesar, and from this time they dis 
appear from history. 

Ebiiro'^ces. [Aulercl] 

Ebiisiis or EbtLsus {Iviza\ the* largest of the 
Pit^uisac insulae, off the E. coast of Spain, reckoned 
by sftme writers among the Baleares. It was cele- 
brated for its excellent figs. Its capital, also called 
Ebiisus, was a civitas foedorata, possessed an ex- 
cellent harbour, was well built, and carried on a 
considerable trade. 

Ecb&t&nS, (t^ 'Ea^drai^a, Ion. and Poiit. *AySd- 
rava: Hamadan)^ a great city, most pleasantly 
situated, near the foot of Mt. Orontes, in the N.of 
Great Media, was the c.apital of the Median king- 
dom, and afterwards the suminer residence of the 
Persian and Parthian kings. Its foundation was 
more ancient than any historical record : Herodotus 
ascribes it to Deioces, and Diodorus to Semiramis. 
It had a circuit of 240 stadia, and was surrounded 
by 7 walls, each overtopping the one before it, and 
crowned with battlements of diflforent colours : 
these walls no longer existed in the time of Poly- 
bius. The citadel, of great strength, was used as 
the royal treasury. Below it stood a magnificent 
palace, the tiles of which were silver, and the ca- 
pitals, entablatures, and wainscotings, of silver and 
gold ; treasures which the Seleucidae coined into 
money, to the amount of 4000 talents. The circuit 
of this palace was 7 stiidia. 

Ecel^a (Ecetranus), an ancient town of the 
Volsci, and, according to Dionysius, the capital of 
this people, was destroyed by the Romans at an 
early period. 

Echedorus in Herod. ’Ex«15«por), 

a small river in Macedonia, rises in Crestonia, flows 
through Mygdonia, and falls into the Thermaic 
gulf. 

Ecbelldae (’ExeA.i'8oj ; ’Ex^A^Stjs), an Attic de- 
mus E. of Munychia, called after a hero Echeliis. 

Echemus (‘'Exe/iorj, son of Aeropiis and grand- 
son of Cepheus, succeeded Lycurgus as king of 
Arcadia. In his reign the Dorians invaded Pelo- 
ponnesus, and Echemus slew, in single combat, 
Hyllus, the son of Hercules. In consequence of 
this battle, which was fought at the Isthmus, the 
Heraclidae Avere obliged to promise not to repeat 
their attempt upon Peloponnesus for 50 years. 

Ecbestratus (’ExfVrparos), king of Sparta, son 
of Agis I., and father of Labotas or Leobotes. 

Echetla (’Ex^rAa), a town in Sicily, W. of Sy- 
racuse in the mountains. 

Eebitus (’'Exctos), a cruel king of Epirus. His 
daughter. Metope or Amphissa, who had yielded 
to her lover Acchmodicus, Avas blinded by her 
father, and Aechrnodicus Avas cruelly mutilated. 

Echidna (*'Exi5j/a), daughter of Tartarus and 
Ge, or of Chrysaor and Callirrhoe, or of Peiras and 
Styx. The upper part of her body Avas that of 
a bejiutiful maiden Avith black eyes, while the 
lower part was that of a serpent, of a vast size. 
She was a horrible, and blood-thirsty monster. 
She became by Typhon the mother of the 
Chimaera, of tfo man 3 ’-headcd dog Orthus, of 
the hundred-headed dragon who guarded the 
apples of the Hesperides, of the Colchian dragon, 
of the Sphinx, of Cerberus (hence called Echid- 
nhis canis\ of Scylla, of Gorgon, of the Lemaciin 
Hydra {Echidna Lemaea), of the eagle which 
consumed the liver of Prometheus, and of the Ne- 
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mean lion. She Wiis killed in her sleep by Argus 
Panoptes. According to Hesiod she lived with 
Typhon in a cav’e in the country of the Arimi, but 
another tradition transported her to Scythia. Avhere 
she became bjr Hercules the mother of Agathyrsus, 
Gelonus, and Scythes. (Herod, iv. 8 — 10.) 

Echin&des CExo'ddes or *Exivat : Qurzolari\ 
a group of small ishands at the mouth of the Ache- 
lous, belonging to Acarnania, said to have been 
formed by the alluvial deposits of the Achelous, 
The legend related that they were originally 
Nymphs, Avho dwelt on the mainland at the mouth 
of the Achelous, and that on one occasion having 
forgotten to present any offerings to the god Ache- 
lous, Avhen they sacrificed to the other gods, the 
river-god, in Avrath, tore them aAvay from the main- 
hand Avith the ground on Avhich they were sacrific- 
ing, carried them out to sea, and formed them into 
islands. — The Echinades appear to have derived 
their name from their resemblance to the Echinus 
or sea-urchin. — The largest of these islands was 
named Dunchliim (AovX(xiov). It is mentioned 
by Homer, and from it Meges, son of Phyleus, 
Avent to the Trojan War. At the present day it 
is united to the mainland. 

Echlon ('Ex*t»>*'). 1. One of the 5 surviving 
S[>arti Avho had groAvn up from the dragon’s teeth, 
which Cadmus had sown. He married Agave, by 
Avhoin he became the father of IVnthcus : he as- 
sisted Cadmus in the building of Thebes.— 2. Sou 
of Hermes and Antianira, twin-brother of Erytus 
or Eurytus, Avith Avhom he took part in the Calj'- 
donian hunt, and in the expedition of the Argonauts, 
— 3. A celebrated Grecian painter, flourished b.c. 
352. One of his most noted pictures Avns Seini- 
ramis passing from the state of a handmaid to that 
of a queen ; in this picture the modest}' of the new 
bride was admirably depicted. The picture in the 
Vatican, known as ‘‘ the Aldobrandini Marriage.*'* 
is supposed by some to be a copy from the 
*'■ Bride ’■* of Echion. 

Echo (’Hxf^), an Oreade who, according to the 
legend related by Ovid, used to keep Juno engaged 
b}' incessantly talking to her, while Jupiter Avas 
sp(/rting with the nymphs. Juno, hoAvcATr, found 
out the tric|f that Avns played upon her, and. pu- 
nished Echo b}' changing hi-r into an echo, that is, 
a being Avith no control over its tongue, which is 
neither able to speak before anybod}' else has 
spoken, nor to be silent Avhen somebody else has 
sj)oken. Echo in this state fell desperately in love 
Avitli Narcissus ; but as her love Avas not returned, 
she pined awaj' in grief, so that in the end there 
remained of her nothing but her voice. (Ov. A/ei. 
iii. 358—401.) 

Eephantides (*Ex<|>a*/Tl5i7s). one of the earliest 
poets of the old Attic comedy, flourished about n.r. 
460, a little before Cratinus. The meaning of tlic 
surname of Kairvlas, Avhich Avas given to him by 
his rivals, seems to imply a mixture of subtilty and 
obscurit}'. He ridiculed the rudeness of the old 
M.egaric comedy, and was himself ndic\iled on the 
same ground b}' Cratinus and Aristophanes. 

Edessa or Antiochia Callirrhdd (‘'ESetrero, *Av- 
Ti6x^i(^V ^’*■1 KaWi^pori, or *A. fji.i^o€dp€apos : O.T. 
Ur: Ur/ah)t a A'cry ancient city in the N. of Me- 
sopotamia, the capital of Osroene, and the seat of 
an independent kingdom from b. c. 1 37 to A. D. 
216. [Abgarus.] It stood on the river Scirtus 
or Bardosanes, which often inundated and damaged 
the city. It was here that Caracalla was murdered. 
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Having suffered by an earthquake in the reign of 
Justin I., the city was rebuilt and named Justino* 
polls. — The Edessa of IStrabo is evidently a dif- 
ferent place, namely the city usually called Ham- 
by ce or Hierapolis. 

Edetani or SedStdni, a people in Hispania 
Tarraconensis, E. of the Celtiberi. Their chief 
towns were ValknciA, Saguntum, Cae.sar- 
augusxa, and Edeta, also called Lirui {Lyria). 

Eddni or Edones (’HBwnoi, ’HBwves), a Thracian 
people, between the Nestiis and the Strymon. 
They were celebrated for their orgiastic worship of 
Bacchus ; whence Edonls in the Latin poets sig- 
nifies a female Bacchante, and Horace says {Carm. 
ii. 7. 26), Non ego sanius haccliahor Edonis . — The 
poets frequently use Kdoni as synonymous with 
Thracians. 

Eetlon (’Herfeoj/), king of the Placian ThebC in 
Cilicia, and father of Andromache, the w'ife of 
Hector. He and 7 of his sons were slain by 
Achilles, when the latter took Thebes. 

Egelasta, a town of the Celtiberi in Hispania 
Tarraconensis. 

Egerla. [Akgerta.] 

Egesta. [ Se( j est a. ] 

Egnatia ('/brre d"* Aiiazto)^ a town in Apulia, 
on the coast, called Gnatia hy Horace {SaL i. .5. 
97), who speaks of it as Lymphis (i. o. Nymphis) 
iratis eastrucla, probably on account of its had 
or deficient supply of water. It was celebrated 
for its miraculous stone or altar, which of itself 
set on fire frankincense and wood ; a prodigy 
which afforded amusement to Horace and his 
friends, who looked upon it as a mere trick. — 
Egnatia owed its chief importance to being situated 
on the gr(‘at liigh road from floine to Bruiidisiuni. 
This road n*ached the sea at Egnatia, and from 
this town to Brundisium it bore the name of the 
Via Egnatia. The continuation of this road on 
the other side of the Adriatic from Dyrrhachiuni to 
Byzantium also bore the name of the Via Egnatia. 
It was the great military road between Italy and 
the E. Commencing at Dyrrliacliiuni, it passed by 
Lychnidus, Hcraclca, LyncesUs, Edessa, Thessa- 
lonica, Ainphipolis, Philippi, and traversing the 
whole of Tlirace, finally reached Byzantium. 

Egpiatii, a family of Samnite ori^n, some of 
whom settled at Teanum. 1. Gem.u’s Egnatits, 
leader of the Samnites in the 3rd Samnite war, fell 
in battle against the Romans, w.c. 29.5.-— 2. Marius 
Egnatius, one of the leaders of the Itali.an allies 
in the Social War, was killed in battle, 89.— -3. M. 
E(; NATH’S Ri'fu.s, aeclile 20 and jU’aetor 19, was 
executed in the following year, in consequence of 
his having formed .a conspiracy against the life of 
Augustus.— 4. P. Egnatius Celer. [Barea.] 

Eloii 'HXovfvs : Contessa ov Ee/idina)^ 

a town in Thrace, at the mouth of tlie Strymon, 
25 stadia from Ainphipolis, of which it was the | 
harbour. Brasidas, after obtaining possession of 
Ainphipolis, attempted to seize Eion also, but was 
prevented by the arrival of Thucydides with an 
Athenian fleet, b. c. 424. 

Eidnes (’HidFes), a town in Argolis with a 
harbour, subject to Mycenae in the time of Homer, 
but not mentioned in later times. 

Elaea (’EAo/a ; Kaxlu\ an ancient city on th^ 
coast of Aeolis in Asia Minor, said to have been 
founded by Mnestheiis, stood 12 stadia S. of the 
mouth of the Caicus,^nd 120 stadia (or 16 Roman 
miles) from Pergamus, to which city, in the time of 
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the Pergamene kingdom, it served for a harbour 
{iiclvtiov). It was destroyed by an earthquake in 
B. c. 90. The gulf on which it stood, which forms 
a part of the great Gulf of Adramy ttium, was named 
after it Sinus Elaiticus (’EAaiTiKhs Kdknos. O. of 
Chandeli). 

Elaeus (*EAaiouv, -owtos : 'lEtKaiovffios'). 1. Or 
Adfls (’EA«ov5 ; Cntia\ a town on the S.E. point 
of the Thracian Chersonese, with a harbour and 
an hcroum of Protesilaus. — 2. {Mesolmighi)^ a 
totvn in Aetolia, S. of Pleuron. — 3. A town in 
Argolis.— 4. A denius in Attica, belonging to 
the tribe Hippothoontis. 

ElagabMuB, Roman emperor, a. n. 218 — 2*22, 
son of Julia Socmias and Varius Marcell us, was 
b(tm at Emesa about 20.5, and was originally called 
Varius Avitus? Bassianus. While almost a 
child he became, along with his first cousin Alex- 
ander Severus, priest of Elagabalus, tlic Syro- 
Phoenician Sun-god, to whose worship a temple 
was dedicated in his native city. It was from this 
circumstance that he obtained tlie name Elagabqlus, 
by which he is usually known. He owed his 
elevation to the purple to the intrigues of his 
grandmother Julia Maesa, who circulated the report 
that Elagabalus was the offspring of a secret com- 
merce between Soemias and Caracalla, and induced 
the troops in Syria to salute him as their sovereign 
by the title of M. Aurelius Antoninus, the 
16th of May, 218. Macrimis forthwith inurched 
against Elagabalus, but was defeated near Antioch, 
•Tune 8th, and was shortly afterwards put to death, 
Elagabalus was now acknowledged as emperor by 
the senate, and in the following year came to Rome. 
The reign of this prince, who perished at the age 
of 18, after having occupied the tJirone nearly 4 
years, was characteris<*d throngliout hy an <'iccuinu- 
lation of the most fantastic folly and superstition, 
together with impurity so bestial that tlie particulars 
almost transcend the limits of credibility. In *2*21 
he adopted his first cousin Alexander Severus, and 
proclaimed hiiii Caesar. Having become jealous 
of Alexander, ho attempted to put him to death, 
but was himself slain along with his mother Soemias 
b}' the soldiers, with whom Alexander was a great 
favourite. 

Elana. [Aklana.] 

Elara (’EAdpa), daughter of Orchomenus or 
Minyas, boro to Zeus the giant Tityus. Zeus, from 
fear of Ilera, concealed her under the earth. 

Elatea (’EAdrent; ’EAaTcus). 1. (Nr. ElepUlia 
Ru.), a town in Phocis, and the most important 
place in the country next to Delphi, was situated 
near the Cephissus in a fertile valley, which was 
an important pass from Thessaly to Boeotia. Elatea 
was thus frequently ex})osed to hostile attacks. It 
is said to have been founded by Elatiis, son of 
Areas. —2. A town in Pelasgiotis in Thessaly, 
near Gonni. — 3. Or Elatrea, a town in Epirus, 
near the sources of the Cocytiis. 

ElSltus (‘'EAaros). 1. Son of Areas and Leanira, 
king of Arcadia, husband of Laodice, and father 
of Stymphaliis, Aepvtiis, Cyllen, .and Perens. Ho 
resided on mount Cyllene, and went from thence 
to Phocis, where he founded the town of Elatea,"* 
2. A prince of the Lapithae at Larissa in Thessaly, 
husbiuid of Ilippca, and father of Caciieus and 
Polyphemus. He is sometimes confounded with 
the Arcadian Elatus. 

Elaver (J //?>?■), subsequently Elarp or Elauris, 
a river in Aquitania, a tributary of the Liger. 
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Elbo (’£X§c6), an island on the coast of the 
Delta of E^ypt, in the midst of the miirshes he> 
tween the Phatnitic and the Tanitic mouths of the 
Nile, was the retreat of the blind Pharoah Anysis 
from the Aethiopian Sabacon, and afterwards of 
Amyrtaeiis from the Persians. 

El«a. [Velia.] 

Electra (*HAcKrpa), i. e. the bright or brillicpt 
one. 1. Daughter of Oceaniis and Tethyg, wife of 
Thaiimas, and mother of Iris and the Harpies, 
Aello and Ocypete. — 2. Daughter of Atlas and 
PleiSne, one of the 7 Pleiades, and by Zeus mother 
of lasion and Dardanus. According to an Italian 
tradition, she was the wife of the Italian king 
Cory thus, by whom she had a son lasion; whereas 
by Zeus she was the mother of Dardanus. It was 
through her means, according toeanother tradition, 
that the Palladium came to Troy; and when she 
saw the city of her son Dardanus perishing in 
flames, she tore out her hair for grief, and was 
placed among the stars as a comet. According to 
others, Electra «nd her 6 sisters were placed among 
the stars as the 7 Pleiades, and lost their brilliancy 
on seeing the destruction of Ilium. — 3. Sister of 
Cadmus, from whom the Electrian gate at Thebes 
was said to have received its name.— 4. Daughter 
of Agamemnon and Clytaeinnestra, also called 
Laodice, sister of Iphigenia and Orestes. After 
the murder of her father by her mother, she saved 
the life of her young brother Orestes, by sending 
him under the protection of a slave to king Stro- 
phius at Phanote in Phocis, w'ho had the boy 
educated together with his own son Pylades. When 
Orestes had grown up to manliood, Electra excited 
him to avenge the death of Agamemnon, and as- 
sisted him in slaying their motlicr, Clytaemnestra. 
[Orestes.] After the death of the latter, Orestes 
gave her in marriage to his friend Pylades. The 
history and character of Electra form the subject 
of the “ Choephori ” of Aeschylus, the “ Electra 
of Euripides, and the “ Electra of Sophocles. 
Electrides InsiUae. [Eridanus.] 

Electryon (’HAeKTpuwi'), son of Perseus and 
Andromeda, king of Mycenae, husband of Anaxo, 
and father of Alcmene, the wife of Amphitryon. 
For details sec Amphitryon. 

ElectryonS (’HAfKrpvciurj). 1. Daughter of 
Helios Jind Rliodos. — 2. A patronjTiiic from Elec- 
tryon, given to his daughter, Alcmene. 

Eleon (’EA^eyp), a town in Boeotia, near Ta- 
nagra. ^ 

ElSos CEAsos), the personification of pity or 
mercy, worshipped by the Athenians alone. 

ElfiphantingorElephantis CE\f<pavrlvri^ ’EAc- 
<l>auTi9: Jezirah-el-Zahir^ or Jf-zirak-d- Assouan)^ 
an island in the Nile, with a city of the same name, 
opposite to Syono, and 7 stadia below the Little 
Cataract, was the frontier station of Egypt towards 
Ethiopia, and was strongly garrisoned under the 
Persians and the Romans. Tlie island was ex- 
tremely^ fertile, the vine and the fig-tree never 
shedding their leaves : it had also great quarries. 
Among the most remarkable objects in it were the 
temple of Cnuphis and a Niloineter ; and it is still 
celebrated for the ruins of its rock-hewn temples. 

Elephantis, a Greek poetess under the early 
Roman emperors, wrote certain amatorj' works 
{moUes Eleplianfidos libelli), which are referred to 
by Martial and Suetonius. 

ElSphenor (’EAs^rji/wp), son of Chalcodon and of j 
ImenarSte or Melanippe, and prince of the Abantesq 
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in Euboea, whom he led against Troy. He was 
•one of the suitors of Helen ; he was killed before 
Troy by Agenor. 

Eleusis ('EAeutrL, later *E\fv<riv ; *E\€varivios : 
Leosina or Lessina), a town and demus of Attica, 
belonging to the tribe Hippothoontis, was situated 
N.W. of Athens, on the coast near the frontiers of 
Megara. It possessed a magniticent temple of De- 
meter, and it gave its name to the great festival 
and mysteries of the Eleusinia, which were cele- 
brated in honour of Demeter and Persephone. 
The Eleusinia were originally a festival peculiar 
to Elcusis, which was an independent state ; but 
after the Eleusinians had been conquered by the 
Athenians in the reign of Erechtheus, according to 
tradition, the Eleusinia became a festival common 
to both cities, though the superintendence of the 
festival remained with the descendants of Eumol- 
pus, the king of Eleusis. For an account of the 
festival see LHct. of Antiq. art. Eleusinia. 

EleiitliSra.8 ('EKsx/dtpcd : ’EAeudepfvs)^ a town 
in Attica on the frontiers of Boeotia, originally be- 
longed to the Boeotian confederacy, and afterwards 
^ voluntarily united itself to Attica. 

EleuthSriuB (‘EAewflepto?), a surname of Zeus, 
as the Deliverer, {Did. of Ant. art. Eleutheria.) 

Eleutherna {*E\fv64pya : 'EAtvdspvaios), a 
town in the interior of Crete. 

Eleutherus CEAevOepos : Nakr-eUKeUr^ i. e. 
Great Itiver\ a river forming the boundary between 
Syria and Phoenice, rose in Mt. Birgylus, the N. 
prolongation of Lebanon, and fell into the sea be- 
tween Antaradus and Tripolis. 

Ellclus, a surname of Jupiter at Rome, where 
king Numa dedicated to Jupiter Elicius an altar 
on the Aventine. The origin of the name is re- 
ferred to the Etruscans, who by certain prayers 
and sacritiecs called forth {eliciebant or eroealMint) 
lightning, or invited Jupiter to send lightning. The 
object of calling down lightning was according to 
Livy’s explanation to elicit prodigies {ad prodiyia 
elicienda^ Liv. i. 20.). 

Elimberrum. [A user.] 

Elimea, -ia, or ElimidtiB (’EAZ/icto, ’EAi/n'o, 
*EAt/xtwTts), a district of Macedonia, on the frontiers 
of Epirus and Thessaly, originally belonged to 
Illyria, andiwas bounded by the Cambunian moun- 
tiiins on the S. and the Tymphaean mountains on 
the W. Its inhabitants, the Elimaei (’EAcj^tw- 
rai\ were Epirots. 

EUb (*^HA<y, Dor.'*’AAij, *HA€{a: ’HAetoj, Dor. 
’'AAtoy, whence Alii in Plautus), a country on the 
W. coast of Peloponnesus, boumied by Achaia on 
the N., Arcadia on the E., Messenia on the S., 
and the Ionian sea on the W. The country was 
fertile, watered by the ALPHEUSand its tributarifs, 
and is said to have been the only country in Greece 
which produced tlax. The Pkneus is the only 
other river in Elis of any importance. Elis was 
divided into 3 parts 1. Elis Proper or Hollow 
Elis KolArf '^HA(s), the N. part, watered by 
the Peneus, of which the capital was also called 
Elis.— 2. Pisatis (t} nurans), the middle portion, 
of which the cfipital was Pisa. — 3. Triphylla 
(?} Tpt<f>vA[a), the S. portion, of which Pvi.os was 
the capital, lay between the Alphous and the 
Neda. — In the heroic times we find the kingdom 
bf Nestor and the Pelidae in the S. of Elis ; while 
the N. of the country was inhabited by the Epeans 
{’Evtioi), with whom some Aetolian tribes were 
mingled. On the conquest of Peloponnesus by 
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the Hcraclidae, the Aetolian chief Oxylus received ' 
Elis as his share of the conquest ; and it was the 
union of his Aetolian and Dorian followers with 
the Epeans, which formed the subsequent popula- 
tion of the country, under the general' name of 
Eleans. Elis owed its importance in Greece to 
the worship of Zeus at Olympia near Pisa, in 
honour of whom a splendid festival was held every 
4 years. [Olympia.] In consequence of this 
festival bein^ common to the whole of Greece, the 
country of Elis was declared sacred, and its inha- 
bitants possessed priestly privileges. Being ex- 
empt from war and the dangers of invasion, the 
Eleans became prosperous and wealthy ; their 
towns were unwallcd and their country was richly 
cultivated. The prosperity of their country was 
ruined by the Peloponnesian War ; the Athenians 
were the first to disregard the sanctity of the 
country ; and from that time it frequently had to 
take part in the other contests of the Greeks. — 
The town of Elis was situated on the Poneus, and 
was built at the time of the Persian War by the 
inhabitcants of 8 villages, who united together, and 
thus formed one town. It originally had no walls, 
being sacred like the rest of the country, but sub- 
sequently it was fortified. The inhabitants of Elis 
formed a close alliance with the Spartans, and by 
their means destroyed the rival city of Pisa, and 
became the ruling city in the country, b. c. 57‘2. 
In the Peloponnesian War they quarrelled with 
the Spartans, because the latter had espoused the 
cause of Lepracum, which had revolted from Elis. 
The Eleans retaliated upon the Spartans by ex- 
cluding them from the Olympic games, 

Eliso. [Aliso.] 

Elissa. [Dino.] 

£115pia {*EWorria). 1. A district in the N. 
of Euboea, near the promontory Cenaeum, with a 
town of the same name which disappeared at an 
early period : the whole island of Euboea is some- 
times called Ellopia. — 2. An ancient name of the 
district about Dodona in Epirus. 

E15ne (‘HAwvt;), a town of the Perrhaebi in 
Thessaly, afterwards called Limone 
ElpSnor (’E\7r^i/«p), one of the companions of 
Ulysses, who prere metamorphosed by Circe into 
swine, and afterwards back into men. *lntoxicated 
with wine, Elpenor one day fell asleep on the roof 
of Circe’s residence, and in his attempt to rise he 
fell down and broke his neck. When Ul 5 'fises 
was iu the lower world, he met the shade of El- 
peuor, who implored him to burn his body. After 
his return to the upper world, Ulysses complied 
with this request of his friend. 

Elpinice (’EAtth/Ikt;), daugliter of Milliades, 
and sister of Ciinon, married Callias. [Callias.] 
Elasates, a people in Aquitania in the interior 
of thecoiu'try. Their chief town wasEltlsa. (Nr. 
Euse or Eatise.) It was the birthplace of liufinus, 
the minister of Arcadiiis. 

Elymaei, El^mi. [Elymais.] 

El3nn9.iS, a district of Susian.i, extending from 
the river Eulaeus on the W. to the Oroatis on the 
E., derived its name from the Elymaei or Elymi 
(’EAu/*a?o<, ’'EAwjLcoi), a warlike and predatory 
people, Avho are also found in the mountains of 
Great Media : in the Persian armies they served 
as archers. These Elymaei were probably amon|r 
the most ancient inhabitJints of the country N. of 
the head of the Persian Gulf : in the 0. T. Susiana 
is called Elam, 
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Elymi. [Elymus.] 

ElymiStis. [Elimba.] 

El^us (■'EAojuos), a Trojan, natural son of 
Anchiscs and brother of Eryx. Previous to the 
emigration of Aeneas, Elymus and Aegestus had 
fled from Troy to Sicily, and had settled on the 
banks of the river Criinisus. When afterwards 
Aeneas also arrived there, he built for them the 
;own8 of Aegesta and Elyrap. The Trojans who 
settled in that part of Sicily called themselves 
Elymi, after Elymus. 

El^us ("EA^upor), a town in the W, of Crete, 
S. of Cydonia. 

Elysium {*H\vaiov irehov^ later simply *HAu- 
(Tioj^), the Elysian fields. In Homer {Od. iv. .563) 
Elysium forms no part of the realms of the dead ; 
he places it on thf% W. of the earth, near Ocean, 
and describes it as a happy land, where there is 
neither snow, nor cold, nor rain, and always fanned 
by the delightful breezes of Zephyrus. Hither fa- 
voured heroes, like Mcnelaus, pass without dying, 
and live happy under the rule of Rhadamanthys. 
— The Elysium of Hesiod and Pindar are in the 
Isles of the Blessed (fiaKapoiv injaoi)^ which they 
place in the Ocean. From these legends arose the 
fabulous island of Atlantis. — The Elysium of 
Virgil is part of the lower world, and the residence 
of the shades of the Blessed. 

Em§.tllia (’HjuaOIa: *HjuaOtcur), a district of 
Macedonia, between the Haliacmon and the Axius, 
formerly part of Paeon ia, and the original seat of 
the Macedonian monarchy. The poets frequently 
give the name of Einathia to the whole of Mace- 
donia, and sometimes even to the neighbouring 
Thessaly. 

Em&thides, the 9 daughters of Pierus, king of 
Emathia. 

Em&thlon (*Hfiadiwy)^ son of .Tithonus and 
Eos. brother of Memnon, was slain by Hercules. 

£mb$llma (’£/i^($A(/ua), a city of the Paropa- 
misadae in N. India, near the fortress of Aonios, 
16 days' march from the Indus. (Q. Curt.) 

Emesa or Emissa (^E/x€<ra, ‘'Efxiaaa : ’E/ufCT}- 
p6s : Hums or Homs') ^ a city of Syria, on the E. 
bank of the Orontes, in the province of Apamene, 
but afterwards the capital of Phoenice Libanesia, 
was in Strabo’s time the residence of independent 
Arabian princes ; but under Caraailla it was made 
a colony with the Jus Italicum. It is a remarkable 
place in the history of the Roman empire, being 
the native city of Julia Domna, the wife of Sep- 
tiinius Severus, of Elagabalus, who exchanged the 
high priesthood of the celebrated temple of the Sim 
in this city for the imperial purple, and of the 
emperor Alexander Severus ; .and also the scene of 
the decisive battle betw'eeii Aurelian and Zenobi.o, 
A. D. 273. 

Emmenldae ('EjajueviSai), a princely family at 
Agrigentum, which traced their origin to the iny- 
thic.al hero Polynicos. Among its members we 
know Emmenides (from whom the family derived 
its name) the father of Acnesidamus. whose sons 
Theron and Xenocrates are celebrated by Pindar 
as victors at the great games of Greece. ^ 

Eoiddi Montes, or -us, or -es, or -on (ra 
opT 7 , rb 'H/ucodbu vpos, or <5 ’H/xwSds : Himalaya 
A/.), a range of niouutains N. of India, forming the 
prolongation E. wards of the Paropamisus. 

Emp«d5cles of Agrigentum in 

Sicily, flourished about B. c. 414. Although he 
was descended from an ancient and wealthy family. 
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joined the revolution' in which Thrasydaeus, the 
son and successor of Theron, was expelled. His 
zeal in the establishment of political equality is 
said to have been manifested by his magnanimous 
support of the poor, by his severity in .persecuting 
the overbearing conduct of the aristocrats, and in 
his declining the sovereignty which was offered to 
him. His brilliant oratory, his penetrating know- 
ledge of nature, and the reputation of hia mar- 
vellous powers, which he had acquired by curing 
diseases, by his successful exertions in removing 
marshy districts and in averting epidemics and 
obnoxious winds, spread a lustre around his name. 
He was called a magician and he appears 

to have attributed to himself miraculous powers. 
He travelled in Greece and Ital3% and made 
some stay at Athens. His death is said to have 
been marvellous, like * his life. One tradition 
represented him as having been removed from the 
earth, like a divine being ; and another related that 
he threw himself into the flames of mount Aetna, 
that by his sudden disappearance he might be be- 
lieved to be a god ; but it was added that the vol- 
cano threw up one of his sandals, and thus revealed 
the manner of his death. The rhetorician Gorgias 
was a disciple of Empedocles. — The works of 
Empedocles were all in verse. The two most im- 
portant were a didactic poem on nature (Hepl 4»t/- 
crewy), of which considerable fragments are extant, 
and a poem, entitled KaQapjxol^ which seems to 
have recommended good moral conduct as the 
means of averting epidemics and other evils. Lu- 
cretius, the greatest of all didactic poets, speaks of 
Empedocles with enthusiasm, and evidentl}' makes 
him his model. Empedocles was acquainted with 
the theories of the Eleatics and the I’ythagoreans ; 
but he did not adopt the fundamental principles of 
either school, ■although he agreed with the latter 
in his belief in the migration of souls, and in a 
few other points. With the Eleatics he agreed in 
thinking that it was impossible to conceive any 
thing arising out of nothing. Aristotle with justice 
mentions him among the Ionic phj'siologists, and 
places him in very close relation to the atomistic 
philosophers and to Anaxagoras. Empedocles first 
established the number of 4 elements, which he 
called the roots of things. 

EmpSrlae or Emporium CEfjLwoplai, ’E/yro- 
pe7oy, *EfXTr6piov : ’E/ATrop/rus : A mpurias\ a town 
of the Indigetes in Hispania Tarraconensis near 
the PjTcnees, was situated on the river Clodianus, 
which formed the harbour of the town. It was 
founded by the Phocaeans from Massilia, and was 
divided into 2 parts, at one time separated from 
each other by a wall : the part near the coast being 
inhabited by the Greeks, and the part towards the 
interior by the Indigetes. It was subsequently 
colonised by Julius Caesar. Its harbour was much 
frequented : here Scipio Africanus first landed 
when he came to Spain in the 2nd*Punic War. 

Empillum {AmjAglione .^), a small town in La- 
tium, near Tihur. 

Empllsa (*'E/Airou<ra), a monstrous spectre, which 
was believed to devour human beings. It could 
assume different forms, and w'as sent by Hecate to 
frighten travellers. It was believed usually to 
appear with one leg of brass and the other of ftn 
ass, whence it was called 6vo<rK€\is or dvoKoi\Ti. 
The Laraiae and Mormolyceia, who assumed the 
form of handsome women for the piurpose of attract- 
ing young men, and then sucked their blood like 
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vampyrs and ate their flesh, were reckoned among 
the Empusae. 

EnarSpkdrus (*£vap^^opoy), son of Hippocoun, 
a passionate suitor of Helen, when she was yot 
quite young. Tyndareus, therefore, entrusted the 
maiden to the care of Theseus, Enarephorus had 
a heroum at Sparta. 

EuoSl&dus (*E7K^Aa8oy), son of Tartarus and Ge, 
and one of the hundred-armed giants who made 
war upon the gods. He was killed, according to 
some, by a flash of lightning, by Zeus, who buried 
him under mount Aetna ; according to’ others, 
Athena killed him with her chariot, or threw upon 
him the island of Sicily. 

EnchSles (’E7x«^««^j also *E7X«* 

\tot\ an Illyrian tribe. 

Endoeus C'EvSoioy), an Athenian statuary, is 
called a disciple of Daedalus, whom he is said to 
have accompanied on his flight from Crete. This 
statement must be taken to express, not the time 
at which he lived, but the style of art which he 
practised. It is probable that he lived in the time 
of Pisistratus and his sons, about b. c. 560. 

End^Ion ('Epdvfilci>v\ a youth distinguished 
by his beauty, and renowned in ancient stor^" for 
his perpetual sleep. Some traditions abo\it En- 
dymion refer us to Elis, and others to Caria, and 
others again are a combination of the two. Ac- 
cording to one set of legends, he was a son of 
Aethlius and Calyce, or of Zeus and Calyce, and 
succeeded Aethlius in the kingdom of Elis. Others 
related that he had come from Elis to mount 
Latmus in Caria, whence he is called the Latniian 
(Lfiimim). As he slept on Latmus, his surprising 
beaut}’- warmed the cold heart of Selene (the moon), 
who came down to him, kissed liim, and lay by 
his side. His eternal sleep on Latmus is assigned 
to different causes ; but it was generally believed 
that Selene had sent him to sleep, that she might 
be able to kiss him without his knowledge. By 
Selene he had 50 daughters. There is a beautiful 
statue of a sleeping Endymion in the British 
Museum. 

Engyum (‘"Etyvov or *Eyyviov : *Eyyv7vos^ En- 
guinus : Gangi), a town in the interior of Sicily 
near the 8f)urces of the Monalus, ^vas originally a 
town of the Siculi, hut is said to have been colo- 
nised by the Cretans under Minos ; it possessed a 
celebrated temple of the great mother of the gods. 

Enlpeus CEvivivs), 1. A river in Thessaly, 
rises in Mt. Othrys, receives the Apidaniis near 
Pharsalus, and flows into the Peneus. Poseidon 
assumed the form of the god of this river in order 
to obtain possession of Tyro, who was in love with 
Enipeus. She became by Poseidon the mother of 
Pelias and Neleus. Ovid relates (Met. vi. 116) 
that Neptune (Poseidon) having assumed the form 
of Enipeus, became by Iphimedia the father of 
Otus and Ephialtes. — 2. A small river in Pisatis 
(Elis) flows into the Alpheus near its mouth. — 
3. A small river in Macedonia, which rises in 
Olympus. 

Enna or Henna (’'Ewa : 'Evvoito ^ : Castro Gio- 
\'anni\ an ancient and fortified town of the Siculi 
in Sicily, on the road from Catana to Agrigentum, 
said to be the centre of the island (dficpaAhs ^tKf- 
Alas). It was surrounded by fertile plains, which 
bore large crops of wheat ; it was one of the chief 
seats of the worship of Dcmeter (Ceres), and pos- 
sessed a celebrated temple ot this goddess. Ac- 
cording to later tradition it was in a flowery mea- 
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dow in the neighbourhood of Enna that Pluto 
carried off Proserpine, and the cave was shown 
through which the god passed as he carried oiT his 
prize. Its importance gradually declined from the 
time of the 2nd Punic war, when it was severely 
punished by the Romans, because it had attempted 
to revolt to the Carthaginians. 

Ennius, Q., the Roman poet, was bom at Rii- 
diae, in Calabria, b. c. 239. He was a Greek by 
birth, but a subject of Rome, and served in the 
Roman armies. In 204 Cato, who was then 
quaestor, found Ennius in Sardinia, and brought 
him in his train to Rome. In 139 Ennius accom- 
panied M. Fulvius No.bilior during the Aetolian 
campaign, and shared his triumph. Through the 
son of Nobilior, Ennius, when fitr advanced in life, 
obtained the rights of a Roman citizen. He dwelt 
in a humble house on the Aventine, and maintained 
himself by acting as a preceptor to the youths of 
the Roman nobles. He lived on terms of the 
closest intimacy with the elder Scipio Africanus. 
He died 169, at the age of 70. He was buried in 
tile sefpulchre of the Scipios, and his bust was 
allowed a place among the effigies of that noble 
house. Ennius was regarded by the Romans as 
the father of their poetry {alter Homems^ Hor. Ep. 
ii. 1. 50). Cicero calls him Sunimus potta noster ; 
and Virgil was not ashamed to borrow many of 
his thoughts, and not a few of his expressions. 
All the works of Ennius are lost with the 
exception of a few fragments. His most im- 
portant work was an epic poem, in dactylic he.x- 
ameters, entitled Annalium Libri xviii., being 
a history of Rome, commencing w’ith the loves of 
Mars and Ithca, and reaching dbwn to liis own 
times. The beautiful history of the kings in Livy 
may have boon taken from Ennius. No great 
space, however, was allotted to the earlier records, 
for the contest with Hannibal, which was descrilm^ 
Avith great minuteness, commenced with the 7th 
book, the first Punic war being passed over alto- 
gether, He wrote numerous tragedies, which 
appear to have been all translations or adaptations 
from the Greek, the metres of the originals being 
in most cases closely imitated, lie wrote also a few 
comedies, and several other works, such as JSatirae, 
composed in a great variety of metrefe, from which 
circumstance they probably received their name ; 
a didactic poem, entitled Epicliarmus ; a panegyric 
on Scipio ; Epigrams, &c. The best collection of 
the fragments of Ennius is by Hieronymus Co- 
lumna, Neapol. 4to. 1590, reprinted with consider- 
able additions, by llesselius, Anistel. 4to. 1707. 

Endpe (’Ei'(im 7 ), a town in Alessenia, mentioned 
by Homer, supposed to be the same as Gerenia. 

Entella (''EvreAAa : Entelliinis, Entellensis : 
Eniella\ an ancient town of the Sicani in the in- 
terior of the island on the W. side, said to have 
been founded by Entellus, one of the companions 
of the Trojan Aegestus. It was subsequently 
seized and peopled by the Campanitm mercenaries 
of Dionysius. 

En^&Uus {*EuvA\tos\ the Warlike, frequently 
occurs in the Iliad (never in the Odyssey) as an 
epithet of Ares. At a later time Enyalius and 
Ares were distinguished as 2 different gods of 
war ; Enyalius was looked upon as a son of Ares 
and Enyo, "or of Cronos and Rhea. The name is 
evidently derived from Enyo. 

£n;j^O (*Ew«iJ), the goddess of war, w'ho delights 
in bloodshed and the destruction of towns, and 
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accompanies Ares in battles. Respecting the Ro- 
man goddess of war, see Bellona. 

Eordaea (*E0p5afa, .also *£op8m), a district and 
town in the N. W. of Macedonia, inhabited by the 
Eordi (*£opSof, also *Eop5a7ot). 

£58 Att."E«y), in Latin Aurora, the 

goddess of the hioming red, daughter of Hy- 
perion and Thia or Euryphassa ; or of Pallas, 
according to Ovid. At the close of every night 
she rose from the couch of her spouse Tithonus, 
and on a chariot drawn by the swift horses Lam- 
us and Phaeton she ascended up to heaven from 
the river Oceanus, to announce the coniing light 
of the sun to the gods as well as to mortals. In 
the Homeric poems Eos not only announces tho 
coming Sun, but accompanies him throughout the 
day, and her caresr is not complete till the even- 
ing ; hence she came to be regarded as the goddess 
.>f the daylight, and was completely identified hv 
the tragic writers with Hemera. She carried off 
several youths distinguished for their beaut 3 % 
as Orion, Cephalus, and Tithonus, whence she 
is called by Ovid Tithonia cuvjtix. She bore 
Memnon to Tithonus. [Mkmnon.J By Astraeus 
she became the mother of Zephyrus, Boreas, Notus, 
Ileosphorus, and other stars. 

Ep&mTnondaS (’E7ra/U6fpwp5ay, ’Eira^ji'wVSas), 
the Theban general and ^tesman, son t)f Polym- 
nis, was born and rearro in poverty, though his 
blood was noble. His close and enduring friend- 
ship with Pelopidas is said to have originated in 
the campaign in which the)' served together on the 
Spartan side against Mantinea, where Pelopidas 
having fallen in a battle, apparently dead, Epami- 
nondas protected his bodj’^ at the imminent risk of 
his own jife, b. c. 335. After tlie Spartans had been 
expelled from Thebes, 379, Epaminondas took an 
active part in public affairs. In 37 1 be Avas one of 
the Theban commanders at the battle of Leuctra, so 
fatal to the Lacedaemonians, in which the success 
f Thebes is said to have been owing mainly to 
the tactics of Epaminondas, He it Avas Avho most 
strongly urged the giving battle, Avhile he em- 
ployed all the means in his power to raise the 
courage of his countrymen, not excluding even 
omens and oracles, for which, Avhen unfavourable, 
he had but receiith' expressed his contempt. In 
369 he was one of the generals in the Ist invasion 
of Peloponnesus by the Thebans ; and before leav- 
ing Peloponnesus he restored tlie Messenians to 
their country and established a new city, named 
Messene. On their return home Epaminondas and 
Pelopidas were impeached by their enemies, on a 
capital charge of having retained their command 
bcA’ond the legal term. The fact itself was true 
enough ; but they Avere both honourably acquitted, 
Epaminondas having expressed his Avillingness to 
die if the Thebans would record that he had been 
put to death because he liad humbled Sparta and 
taught his countrymen to face and to conquer her 
armies. In 368 he again led a Theban armj' into 
the Peloponnesus, but*did not advance far, and, on 
his return, Avas repulsed by Chabrias in an attack 
which he made on Corinth. In the same year we 
find him serving, but not as general, in the Theban 
army^ which Avas sent into Thessaly' to rescue Pelo- 
pidas from^Alexander of Pherae, and which was 
saved from utter destruction only; by the ability of 
Epaminondas. In 367 he was sent at the head of 
another force to release Pelopidas, and accomplished 
his object without even striking a blow, and by 
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the mere prestige of his name. In 366 he invaded 
the Peloponnesus for the 3rd time, and in 362 for 
the 4th time. In the latter year he gained a brilliant 
victory over the Lacedaemonians at Mantinga ; but 
in the full career of victory he received a mortal 
wound. He was told that his death would follow 
directly on the javelin being extracted from the 
wound ; and he would not allow this to be done 
till he had been assured that his shield was safe, 
and that the victory was with his countr 3 rmen. It 
was a disputed point by whose liand he fell : 
among others, the honour was assigned to Gryllus, 
the son of Xenophon. Epaminondas was one of 
the greatest men of Greece. He raised Thebes to 
the supremacy of Greece, which she lost almost as 
soon as he died. Roth in public and in private 
life he was distinguished by integrity and upright- 
ness, and he carried into daily practice the lessons 
of philosophy, of which he was an ardent student. 

Epaphrdditus (*Eira<f>p6SiT09). 1. A freedman 
and favourite of the emperor Nero. He assisted 
Nero in killing himself, and he was afterwards put 
to death by Domitian. The philosopher Epictettis 
was his freedman. — 2. M. Mettius Epaphrodl- 
tus, of Chaeronea, a Greek grammarian, the slave 
and afterwards the freedman of Modestus, the prae- 
fect of Egypt. He subsequently went to Rome, 
where he resided in the reign of Nero and down 
to the time of Nervn. He^as the author of several 
grammatical works and commentaries. 

Ep&pllUS (’'ETTOf^s), son of Zeus and lo, born 
on the river Nile, after the long wanderings of his 
mother, He was concealed by the Curetes, at the 
request of Hera, but was discovered by lo in 
Syria. He subsequently became king of Egypt, 
married Memphis, a daughter of Nilus, or, according 
to others, Cassiopea, and built the city of Memphis. 
He had a daughter Libya, from .whom Libya 
(Africa) received its name. 

Epei. [Elis.] 

EpStlum (*ETr€Tiop : nr. Strofmecz, Ru.), a town 
of the Lissii in Dalmatia with a good harbour. 

Epeus (’Eir€<ds). 1. Son of Kndymion, king in 

Elis, from whom the Epei are said to have derived 
their name. — 2. Son of Panopeus, wei\t with 30 
ships from the Cyclades to Troy. He built the 
wooden horse with the assistance of Athena. 

Ephesus {*'E^€aos ; ’E^fcrios : Ru. near Jyasa- 
luk^ i. e. ’'Ayios ©cdAoyos, the title of St. John), 
the chief of the 12 Ionian cities on the coast of 
Asia Minor, was said to have been founded by 
Carians and Lclegcs, and to have been taken pos- 
session of by Androclus, the son of Codnis, at the 
time of the great Ionian migration. It stood a 
little S. of the river Cayster, near its mouth, where 
a marshy plain, extending S. from the river, is 
bounded by two hills. Prion or Lepre on the E., 
and Coressus on the S. The city wag built ori- 
ginally on Mt. Coressus, but, in the time of Croesus, 
the people transferred their habitations to the 
valley, whence Lysimachus, the general of Alex- 
ander, compelled them againto remove to M. Prion. 
On the N. side of the city was a lake, communi- 
cating with the Caj^ster, and forming the inner 
harbour, now a marsh ; the outer harbour (irdvop- 
pMs) was formed by the mouth of the river. In 
the plain, B. of the lake, and N.E. of the city, be- 
yond its walls, stood the celebrated temple of Ar- 
temis, which vm built in the 6th century b. c., by 
an architect named Chersiphron, and, after being 
burnt down by Herostratus in the night on which 
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Alexander the Great was bom (Oct 13 — 14, B.c. 
356). was restored by the joint efforts of all the 
Ionian stotes, and was regarded as one of the 
wonders of the world : nothing now remains of the 
temple, except some traces of its foundations. The 
temple was alsq celebrated as an asylum, till Au- 
gustus deprived it of that privilege. The other 
buildings at Ephesus, of which there are any ruins, 
are the agora, theatre, odeum, stadium, gymnasium, 
and baths, temples of Zeus Olympius and of Julius 
Caesar, and a large building near the inner harbour : 
the foundations of the walls may also be traced. — 
With the rest of Ionia, Ephesus fell under the 
power successively of Croesus, the Persians, the 
Macedonians, and the Romans. It was always 
very flourishing, and became even more so as the 
other Ionian cities decayed. It was greatly fa- 
voured by its Greek rulers, especially by Lysima- 
chus, who, in honour of his second wife, gave it 
her name, Arsirioe, which, however, it did not 
long retain. Attains II. Philadelphus constructed 
docks for it, and improved its harbours. Under 
the Romans it was the capital of the province of Asisn, 
.and by far the greatest city of Asia Minor. It 
is conspicuous in the early history of the Christian 
Church, both St. Paul and St. John having laboured 
in it, and addressed epistles to the church of 
Ephesus ; and at one time its bishop possessed the 
rank and power of a patriarch over the churches 
in the province of Asia. Its position, and the ex- 
cellence of its harbours, made it the chief emporium 
for the trade of all Asia witliin the Taurus ; and 
its downfall was chiefly owing to the destruction of 
its harbours by the deposits of the Cayster. — In 
the earliest tim^s Ephesus was called by various 
names, Alope, Ortygia, Merges, Smyrna Tracheia, 
Samornia, and Ptelca. 

Ephialtes {*E<l>id\rr}i). 1. One of the Aloldae. 
[dkLoKOS.] — 2. A Malian, who in b.c. 430, when 
Leonidas was defending the pass of Thermopylae, 
guided a body of Persians over the mountain path, 
and thus enabled them to fall on the rear of the 
Greeks.— 3. An Athenian statesman, w.as a friend 
and partisan of Pericles, whom he assisted in 
carrying his political measures. He is mentioned 
in particular as chiefly instrumental in that abridg- 
ment of the power of the Areopagus, which in- 
flicted such a blow on the oligarchical party, and 
against which the Eumcnides of Aeschylus was 
directed. His services to the democratic cause 
excited the rancorous enmity of some of the oli- 
garchs, and led to iiis assassination during the 
night, prolmbly in 45G. 

EpllippUB ('Efpnriros). 1. An Athenian poet of 
the middle comedy.— 2. Of Olynthiis, a Greek 
historian of Alexander the Great. 

EphSms (''E^opos), of Cymae in Acolis, a cele- 
brated Greek historian, was a contemporary of 
Philip and Alexander, and flourished about b. c. 
340. He studied rhetoric under Isocrates, of whose 
pupils he and Theopompus were considered the 
most distinguished. On the advice of Theopompus 
he wrote A History (TtrTopiai) in 30 books, which 
began with the return of the Heraclidae, and came 
down to the siege of Perinthus in 341. It treated 
of the history of the barbarians as well as of the 
Greeks, and was thus the first attempt at writing 
a universal history that was ever made in Greece. 
It embraced a period of 75<' years, and each of the 
30 books contained a comiMict portion of the his- 
tory, which formed a complete whole by itself* 
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Ephorus did not live to complete the work, and 
it wag finished by his son Demophihis. Biyllus 
began his history at the point at which the work 
of Ephorus left off. Ephorus also wrote a few 
other works of less importance, of which the titles 
only are preserved by the grami^ians. Of the 
historj” likewise we have nothing but fragments. 
It was written in a clear and polished style, but 
was at the same time deficient in power and energy. 
Ephorus appears to have been faithful and impartial 
in the narration of events ; but he did not always 
follow the best authorities, and in the later part 
of his work he frequently differed from Herodotus, 
Thucydides, and Xenophon, on points on which 
they are entitled to credit. Diodorus Siculus made 
great use of the work of Ephorus. The fragments of 
his work h.ave been published by Marx, Carlsruhe, 
1815, and in MUller’s Fragnu Historicor. Graec^ 
Paris, 1841. 

Ephyra ('E(p6pa). 1. The ancient name of 

Corinth [Corinthus.] — 2. An ancient town of 
the Pelasifi near the river Selleis in Elis. —3. A 
town in Thessaly, afterwards called Cranon.— 4. 
A# town in Epirus, afterwards called Cichvrus. 
— 6. A small town in the district of Agraea in 
Aetolia. 

Epicaste (‘Eir.Ktlo’Tn), commonly called Jocaste. 

Epicipliesla ('ETriKrjtprfa-ia : ’Eirocr]<p‘^o’ioj), a 
demus in Attica, belonging to the tribe Oencis. 

Epicharmus (’ETrlxap/uos), the chief comic poet 
among the Dorians, was born in the island of Cos, 
about B. c. 540. His father, Elothalcs, was a 
])hy8i(;ian, of the race of the Abclopiads. At the age 
of 8 months, Epicharmus was carried to Megara, in 
Sicily ; thence ho removed to Syracuse, when Megara 
was destroyed hy Gelon (484 or 483). Here he 
spent the remainder of his life, which was prolonged 
tliroughout the reign of Hieron, at whose court 
Epicharmus associated with the other great writer^ 
of the time, and among thorn with Aeschylus. He 
died at the ago of 90 (450), or, according to Lucian, 
97 (443). Epicharmus was a Pythagorean philo- 
sopher, and spent the earlier part of Iris life in the 
study of philosophy, both physical and metaphy- 
sical. He is said to have followed for some time 
his father’s proferrsion of medicine ; ahd it appears 
that he did not commence writing comedies till his 
removal to Syracuse. Comedy had for some time 
existed at Megara in Sicily, which was a colony 
from Megara on the Isthmus, the latter of wliicli 
towns disputed with the Athenians the invention of 
comedy. But the comedy at the Sicilian Megara 
before Epicharmus seems to have been little more 
than a low buffoonery. It was he, together with 
Phormis, who gave it a new form, and introduced 
a regular plot. The number of his comedies is 
differently stated at 52, or at 35. There are still 
extant 35 titles. The majority of them are on my- 
thological subjects, that is, travesties of the heroic 
inytljs, and these plays no doubt very much re- 
sembled the satyric dramas of the Athenians. But 
besides mythology, Epicharmus wrote on oth< 
subjects, political, moral, relating to manners and 
customs, &c. The style of his plays appears to 
have been a curious mixture of the broad buffoonery 
which distinguished the old Megarian comedy, and 
of the sententious wisdom of the Pythagorean phi- 
losopher. His language was remarkably elegant : 
he was celebrated for his choice of epithets : his 
plays abounded, as the extant fragments prove, 
'With philosophical and moral maxims. He was 
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imitated by Crates, and also by Plautus, as we 
learn from the line of Horace (JSpist. ii. 1. 58),— 
“ Plautus ad exemplar Siculi properare Epicharmi." 
The parasite, who forms so conspicuous a character 
in the plays of the new comedy, is first found in 
Epicharmus. 

Epicnemidii Locri. [Locris.] 

Epicriltes CEviKpdTtjs), 1. An Athenian, took 
part in the overthrow of the 30 Tyrants ; but after- 
wards, wdien sent on an embassy to the Persian 
king Artaxerxes, he was accused of corruption in 
receiving money from Artaxerxes. He appears to 
have been acquitted this time ; but he was tried 
on a later occasion, on another charge of corruption, 
and only escaped death by a voluntary exile. He 
was ridiculed by tlfe comic poets for his large beard, 
and for this reason was called craKf<r<pop6s. — 2. Of 
Anibracia, an Athenian poet of the middle comedy. 

EpictStus (’Erri/fT77ror),of Hicrapolisin Phrygia, 
a celebrated Stoic philosopher, was a freedman of 
Epaphroditus, who was himself a freedman of 
Nero. [EPATHRoniTUS.] He lived and taught 
first at Rome, and, after the expulsion of the phi- 
losophers hy Domitian, at Nicopolis in Epirus. 
Although he was favoured by Hadrian, he does 
not appear to have returned to Rome ; for the dis- 
courses which Arrian took down in writing were 
delivered by Epictetus when an old man at Nico- 
polis. Only a few circumstances of his life are re- 
corded, such as his lameness, which is spoken of in 
different ways, his poverty, .and his few wants. 
Epictetus did not leave any works behind him, and 
the short manual (Enchiridion)^ which bears his 
name, was compiled from his discourses by his 
faithful pupil Arrian, Arrian also wrote the phi- 
losophical lectures of his master in 8 books, from 
which, though 4 are lost, we are enabled to gain a 
complete idea of the way in which Epictetus con- 
ceived and taught the Stoic philosophy. [Ar- 
RiANU.S.] Being deeply impressed with his voca- 
tion as a teacher, he aimed in his discourses at 
nothing else but w'inning the minds of his hearers 
to that which was good, and no one was able to 
resist the impression which they produced. 

Epictetus Phi^gia. [Phrygia.] 

Epicflrus (’ETTJKovpos), a celebrated Greek plii- 
lo.sopher, and the founder of a philosophical school 
called, after him, the Epicurean. He was a son of 
Neocles and Charestrata, and was bom B. c. 342, 
in the isl.and of Samos, where his father had settled 
as one of the Athenian clenichi ; but he belonged 
to the Attic demos of Gargettus, and hence is some- 
times called the Gargettian. (Cic. ad Futn. xv. 16.) 
At the age of 18 Epicurus came to Athens, and 
there probably studied under Xenocrates, who was 
then at the head of the academy. After a short 
stay at Athens he went to Colophon, and subse- 
quently resided at Mytilene and Larapsacus, in 
which places he was engaged for 5 3'ears in teach- 
ing philosophy. In 306, when he had attained 
the age of 35, he again came to Athens, where he 
purchased for 80 rainae a garden — the famous 
K^iroi ^EviKovpov — in which he established his 
philosophical school. Here he spent the remainder 
of his life, surrounded by numerous friends and 
pupils. His mode of living was simple, temperate, 
and cheerful ; and the aspersions of- comic poets 
and of later philosophers, who were opposed to 
his philosophy and describe him as a per^n de- 
voted to sensual pleasures, do not seem entitled to 
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the Iccist credit. He took no part in public afihirs. 
Ho Sied in 270, at the age of 72, after a long and 
painful illness, Avhich he endured with truly philo- 
80 j)hical patience and courage. — Epicurus is said 
to have written 300 volumes. Of these the most 
important was one On Nature (Hepl in 37 

books. All his works are lost ; but some frag- 
ments of the work on Nature were found among the 
rolls at Herculaneum, and were published by 
Orelli, Lips. 1818. In his philosophical system, 
Epicurus prided himself in being independent of 
all his predecessors ; but he was in reality in- 
debted both to Democritus and the Cyrenaics. Epi- 
curus made ethics the most essential part of his 
philosophical system, since he regarded human 
happiness as the ultimate end of all philosophy. 
His ethical theory was based upon the dogma of 
the Cyrenaics, that pleasure constitutes the highest 
happiness, and must consequently be the end of all 
liuniaii exertions. Epicurus, however, developed 
and ennobled this theory in a manner which con- 
stitutes the real merit of his philosophy, and which 
gained for him so many friends and admirers both 
in antiquity and in modern times. Pleasure with 
him was not a mere momentary and transitory sen- 
sation, but he conceived it as something lasting and 
imperishable, consisting in pure and noble mental 
enjoyments, that is, in arapa^ia and airovia^ or the 
freedom from pain and from all influcuices which 
disturb the peace of our mind, and thereby our 
happiness, which is the result of it. The mmmum 
honurn^ according to him, consisted in this peace of 
mind ; and this was based upon (ppdv-nais^ which 
he described as the beginning of everything good, 
as the origin of all virtues, (ind which he himself 
therefore occasionally treated as the highest good 
itself. — 111 the physical part of his philosophy, he 
followed the atomistic doctrines of Democritus and 
Diagoras. His views are well known from Lucrc- 
this’s poem De Herum Natura, We obtain our 
knowledge and form our conceptions of things, ac- 
cortiing to him, through fISwAa, «. c. images of 
things which are reflected from them, and pass 
through our senses into our minds. Such a theory 
is destructive of all absolute truth, and a mere 
momentary impression upon our senses or feelings 
is substituted for it. The deficiencies of his system 
are most striking in his views concerning the gods, 
which drew upon him the charge of atheism. His 
gods, like every thing else, consisted of atoms, and 
our notions of them arc based upon the flSwAa 
which are reflected from them and pass into our 
minds. They were and always had been in the 
enjoyment of perfect happiness, which had not been 
disturbed by the laborious business of creating the 
world ; and as the government of the world would 
interfere with their happiness, he conceived them 
as exercising no influence whatever upon the world 
or man. The pupils of Epicurus were very nume- 
rous, and were attached to their master in a manner 
which has rarely been equalled either in ancient or 
modem times. Hut notwithstanding the extraor- 
dinary devotion of his pupils, there is no philosopher 
in antiquity who has been so violently attacked as 
Epicurus. This has been owing partly to a super- 
ficial knowledge of his philosophy, and partly to 
the conduct of men who called themselves Epicu- 
reans, and who, taking advantage of the facility 
with which his ethical theory was made the hand- 
maid of a sensual life, gave themselves up the 
enjoyment of sensual pleasures. 


EPIGONr. 

, Eplcydes CEm/evSv^), a Syracusan by origin, 
but bom and educated at Carthage. He 8#ved, 
together with his elder brother Hippocrates, with 
much distinction in the army of Hannibal, both in 
Spain and Italy ; and when, after the battle of 
Cannae (b. c. 2^), Hieronymus of Syracuse sent 
to make overtures to Hannibal, that general se- 
lected the 2 brothers as his envoys to Syracuse. 
They soon induced the yoUng king to desert the 
Roman alliance. Upon the murder of Hieronymus 
shortly after, they were the leaders of the Cartha- 
ginian party at Syracuse, and eventually became 
masters of the city, which they defended against 
Marcellus. Epicydes fled to Agrigentum, when 
he saw that the fall of Syracuse was inevitable. 
Epidamnus. [Dyrrhachium.] 

Epldaurus (’ETrtSaupos : *Emdavpios). 1. 
dauro\ a town in Argolis on the Saronic giiM', 
formed with its territory Epidaurla (’Eiri8aup/a), a 
district independent of Argos, and was not in- 
cluded in Argolis till the time of the Romans. It 
was originally inhabited by lonians and Carians, 
whence it was called Epicurus^ but it was subdued 
by the Dorians under Deiphontes, who thus be- 
came the ruling race. Epidaurus was the chief 
scat of the worship of Aesculapius, and was to this 
circumstance indebted for its importance. The 
temple of this god, which was one of the most mag- 
nificent in Greece, was situated about 5 miles 
S. W. of Epidaurus. A few ruins of it are still 
extant. The worship of Aesculapius was intro- 
duced into Rome from Epidanms. See Aescula- 
pius.— 2. Surnamed Limera ( 7 } Aip-npa: Monew- 
hasia or OUl Malrdsin)^ a town in Laconia, on the 
E. coast, said to have been founded by Epidaurus 
in Argolis, possessed a good harbour. —3. {QU 
I{u(fusa\fi town in Dalmatia. 

EpidSlIum (’E7r<5^Ato»/), a town in Laconia on 
the E. coast, S. of Epidaurus Limera, with a 
temple of Aj>ollo and an image of the god, which 
once thrown into the sea at Delos is said to have 
come to land at this place. 

Epigones (’Emyeyrjs), 1. An Athenian poet 
of the middle comedy, flourished about «. c. 380. 

2. Of Sicyon, who has been confounded by 
some with lii^ namesake the comic poet, preceded 
Thespis, and is said to have been the most ancient 
writer of tragedy. It is probable that Epigeiies 
was the first to introduce into the old dithyrainhie 
and satyrical rpaytpdia other subjects than the 
original one of the fortunes of Dionysus. — 3. (_)f 
Ryzantium, a Greek astronomer, mentioned by 
Seneca, Pliny, and Ceiisorimis. He professed to 
have studied in Chaldea, but his date is uncertain. 

Eplgdni (’E 7 rl 70 P 0 i), that is, “ the Descendants," 
the name in ancient mythology of the sons of the 7 
heroes who perished before Thebes. [Aduastus.] 
Ten years after their death, the descendants of the 
7 heroes marched agfiinst Thebes to avenge their 
fathers. The names of the Epigoni are not the 
same in all accounts ; but the common lists contain 
Alcmsieon, Acgialeus, Diomedes, Promachus, Sthe- 
nelus, Thersander, and liluryalus. Alcmaeon un- 
dertook the command, in accordance with an oracle, 
and collected a considerable body of Argives. The 
Thebans marched out against the enemy, under the 
command of Laodarnas, after whose death they 
fled into the city. On the part of the Epigoni, 
Aegialeus had fallen. The seer Tiresias, knowing 
that the city was doomed to fall, persuaded the 
inhjibitants to quit it, and take their wives and 
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children with them. The Epigoni thereupon took 
possdteion of Thebes, and razed it to the ground. 
They sent a portion of the booty and Manto, the 
daughter of Tiresias, to Delphi, and then returned 
to Peloponnesus. The war of the Epigoni was 
made the subject of epic and tragic poems. 

EpimSnides (^ETrijxevlhris). 1. A celebrated 
poet and prophet of Crete, whose history is to a 
great extent mythical.. He was reckoned among 
the Curetes, and is said to have been the son of a 
nymph. He was a native of Phaestus in Crete, 
and appears to have spent the greatest part of his 
life at Cnossus, whence he is sometimes calle^ a 
Cnossian. There is a legend that when a boy, he 
was sent out by his father in search of a sheep, 
and that seeking shelter from the heat of the mid- 
day sun, he went into a cave, and there fell into a 
dbep sleep, which lasted .57 years. On waking and 
Returning home, he found to his great amazement 
that his younger brother had in the mean time 
grown an old man. He is further said to have 
attained the age of 154, 157, or even of 229 years. 
— His visit to Athens, however, is an historical 
fact, and determines his date. The Athenians, 
who were visited by a plague in consequence of 
the crime of Cylon [Cylon], consulted the Del- 
phic oracle about the means of their delivery. The 
god comni.anded them to get their city purified, 
and the Athenians invited Kpimenides to come 
and undertake the purification. Epimenides ac- 
cordingly came to Athens, about b. c. 596, and 
performed the desired task by certain mysterious 
rites and sacrifices, in consequence of which the 
plague ceased. Epimenides was reckoned by some 
among the 7 wise men of Greece ; but all that 
tradition has handed down about him suggests a 
very different character from that of the seven ; 
he must rather be ranked in the class of priestly 
bards and sages who are generally comprised under 
the name of the Orphici. Many works, both in 
prose and verse, wore attributed to him by the an- 
cients, and the Apostle Paul has preserved (Tiius^ i. 
12) a celebrated verse of hi.s against the Cretans. 

Epimetheus. [Pkomkthkijs and Pandora.] 

Epiphanes, a surname of Antiochus IV. and 
Antioohiis XL, kings of Syria. * 

Epiphania or ea {*V.Tri(f>dv€ia), 1. In Syria 
(0. T. Hamath: IJamah)^ in the district of Cas- 
siotis, on the left hank of the Orontes, an early 
colony of the Phoenicians ; may he presumed, from 
its later name, to have been reston?d or improved 
by Antiochus Epiphanes. — 2. In Asia Minor 
{LTrzm)^ on the S. E. border of Cilicia, close to 
thjB Pylae Amaiiiv.j:., was fonnerly called Genian 
dus, and probiably owed its new name to Antiochus 
Epiphanes. Poinpey repeopled this city with some 
of the pirates/whom he had conquered. — There 
were some other Asiatic cities of the name. 

Epiphanlus (’E7r<(paVmv), one of tlie Greek fa- 
thers, was born near Eleutheropolis in Palestine, 
about A. D. 320, of Jewish parents. He went to 
Egypt when young, and there appears to have 
been tainted with Gnostic errors, but afterwards 
fell into the bands of some monks, and by them 
was made a strong advocate for the monastic life. 
He returned to Palestine, and lived there for some 
time as a monk, having founded a monastery near 
his native place. In a. d. 367 he was chosen 
bishop of Constantin, the metropolis of Cyprus, 
formerly called Salamis. His writings shew him 
to have been a man of great reading ; for he was 
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acquainted with Hebrew, Syriac, Greek, Egyptian, 
and Latin. But he was entirely without critical or 
.ogical power ; of real piety, but also of a very 
bigoted and do^atical turn of mind. He distin- 
guished himseli by his opposition to heresy, and 
especially to Origen's errors. He died 402. His 
most important work is entitled Panariunu being 
a discourse against heresies. 'J'he host edition of 
his works is by Petavius, Paris, 1622, and Lips. 
1682, with a commentary by Valcsius. 

Epip5lae. [Syhacusae.] 

Epirus (''H7re<pos : ’H7reipwT7;s, fern. 'Hirfipuris: 
Albania)^ that is, “ the mainland,” a country in the 
N. W. of Greece, so called to distinguish it from 
Corcyra and the other islands off the coast. Homer 
gives the name of Epinis to the whole of the W. 
coast of Greece, \hu8 including Acamania in it. 
Epirus was bounded by Illyria and Macedonia on 
the N., by Thessaly on the E., by Acamania and 
the Ambracian gulf on the S., and by the Ionian 
sea on the W. The principal mountains were the 
Acroccraunii, forming the N. W. boundary, and 
Pindus, forming the E. boundary ; besides* which 
there were the mountains Tomarus in the E., and 
Crania in the S. The chief rivers were the Celyd- 
iius, Thyamis, Acheron, and Arachthus. — The in- 
habitants of Epirus were numerous, but were not of 
pure Hellenic blood. The original population ap- 
pears to liave been Pelasgie ; and the ancient 
oracle of Dodona in the country was always re- 
garded as of Pelasgie origin. These Pela*sgians 
were subsequently mingled with Illyrians, who at 
various times invaded Epirus and settled in the 
country. Epirus contained 1 4 different tribes. Of 
these the most important were the Chaonks, Thes- 
I'ROTI and Molossi, who gave their names to the 
3 principal divisions of the country Ciiaonia, 
Thksprotia, and MoloswSIS. The different tribes 
were originally governed by their own princes. The 
Molossian princes, who traced tlieir descent from 
Py^jjfhus (Neoptolemiis), son of Achilles, subse- 
quently acquired the sovereignty over the whole 
country, and took the title of kings of Epirus. The 
first who bore this title was Alexander, wdio in- 
vaded Italy to assist the Tarentines against the 
Lucanians and Bruttii. and perish(‘d at the battle 
of Pandosia, it. c. 326. The most celebrated of 
the later kings was Pyrrhus, who carried on war 
tvith the Romans. About b. c. 21)0 the Epirota esta- 
blished a republic ; and the Romans, after the con- 
quest of Philip, 197, guaranteed its independence. 
But in consequence of the support which the Epi- 
rots afforded to Antiothus and Perseus, Aeniilius 
Paulus received orders from the senate to punish 
them with the utmost severity. He destroyed 70 
of their towns, and sold 150,000 of the inliabitants 
for slaves. In the time of Augustus the country 
had not yet recovered from the effects of this 
devastation. 

Epirus Nova. [Illyricuhi.] 

Epdna (from cjiws, that is, cquus)^ a Roman god- 
dess, the protectress of horst's. Images of her, 
either statues or paintings, were frequently seen in 
niches of stables. 

Ep5peu§ (^Eirwireus). 1. Son of Poseidon and 
Canace, came from Thessaly to Sicyoii, of which 
place he became king. He carried away from 
Thelios the beautiful Antiope, daughter of Nycteus, 
who therefore made war upon Epopeus. The two 
kings died of the wounds which they received in 
the war. —2. One of the Tyrrhenian pirates, who 
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attempted to carry off Bacchus, hut were changed 

by the god into dolphins. 

EporSdIa (Ivrea), a town in Gallia Cisalpina on 
the Duria in the territory of the Salassi, colonised 
by the Romans, B. c. 100, on the command of the 
Sibylline bo^s, to serve as a bulwark against the 
neighbouring Alpine tribes. 

EporedSrix, a chieftain of the Aedui, was one 
of the commanders of the Aeduan cavalry, which 
was sent to Caesar's aid against Vercingetorix, in 
B. c. 52 ; but he himself revolted soon afterwards and 
joined the enemy. 

Epj^tus, a Trojan, father of Periphas, who was 
a companion of lulus, and is called by the patro- 
nymic Epy tides. 

Equester {^'linrios), a surname of several divi- 
nities, but especially of PoseidtTii (Neptune), who 
had created the horse, and in whose honour horse- 
races were held. 

Equus Taticus or Aequum Tutfcum, a small 
town of the llirpini in Samnium, 21 miles from 
Bene vcn turn. The Scholicast on Horace (SaL i. 5. 
87), supposes, but without sufficient reasons, that it 
is the to wn, quod versu dicere non est. 

Erae (*'Epaj; Sighajik9\ a small but strong 
seaport town on the coast of Ionia, N. of Teos. 

Er&na, a town in M. Amanus, the chief seat 
of the Eleutherocilices in the time of Cicero. 

EranuobSas ( *Epavvo€6as : Gunduk\ a river 
of India, one of the chief tributaries of the Ganges, 
into which it fell at Paliinbothra. 

Erasinldes (*Epa<r<i'15r^y), one of the Athenian ' 
commanders at the battle of Arginusae. He was ! 
among the 6 commanders who returned to Athens I 
after the victory, and were put to death, B.c. 406. ' 

Erasinufl {'Epaaivos). 1. {Kcphalari)^ the chief 
river in Argolis, rises in the lake Stymphalus, then 
disappears under the earth, rises again out of the 
mountain Chaon, and after receiving the river 
Phrixus, flows through the Lernaean marsh into 
the Argolic gulf.— 2. A small river near Brauron 
in Attica. 

Erasistr&tua (’Epaalarparos), a celebrated phy- 
sician and anatomist, was born at lulis in the island 
of Ceos. He was a pupil of Chrysippus of Cnidos, 
Metrodorus, and apparently Theophrastus. He 
flourished from b. c. 300 to 260. He lived for 
some time at the court of Selcucus Nicator, king of 
Syria, where he acquired great reputation by dis- 
covering that the illness of Antiochus, the king's 
eldest son, was owing to his love for his mother-in- 
law, Stratonice, the young and beautiful daughter 
of Demetrius Poliorcetes, whom Seleucus had lately 
married. Erasistratus afterwards lived at AJex- 
andria, which was at that time beginning to be a 
celebrated medical school. He gave up practice in 
bis old age, that he might pursue his anatomical 
studies without interruption. He prosecuted his 
experiments in this branch of medical science with 
great success, and with such ardour that he is said 
to have dissected criminals alive. He had numerous 
pupils and followers, and a medical school bearing 
his name continued to exist at Smyrna in Ionia 
about the beginning of the Christian era. 

Er&l2dae CEparlSai), an illustrious family of 
lalysus in Rhodes, to which Damagetus and his 
son Diagocas belonged, 

Er&to (’EpoTw). 1. Wife of Areas, and mother 
of Elatus and Aphidas. [ ARCA8.J—2. One of the 
Muses. [Musae.] 

I EratoithSnef CEpaTo<r0^inis), of Gyrene, wai 
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bom B. c. 276. He first studied in his native city 
and then at Athens. He was taught by Afiston 
of Chius, the philosopher ; Lysanias of Cyrene, the 
grammarian ; and Callimachus, the poet. He left 
Athens at the invitation of Ptolemy Evergetes, 
who placed him over the library at Alexandria. 
Here he continued till the reign of Ptolemy Epi- 
phanes. He died at the age of 80, about b. c. 106, 
of voluntary starvation, having lost his sight, and 
being tired of life. He was a man of very extensive 
learning, and wrote on almost all the branches of 
knowledge then cultivated — astronomy, geometry, 
geography, philosophy, history, and grammar. He 
is supposed to have constructed the large armilLaa 
or fixed circular instruments which were long in 
use at Alexandria. His works have perished, with 
the exception of some fragments. His most cele- 
brated work was a systematic treatise on geography, 
entitled reu>ypa<f>iKa^ in 3 books. The first book,, 
which formed a sort of introduction, contained a 
critical review of the labours of his predecessors 
from the earliest to his own times, and investiga- 
tions concerning the form and nature of the earth, 
which, according to him, was an immovable globe. 
The second book contained what is now called 
mathematical geography. He was the first person 
who attempted to uieasurc the magnitude of the 
earth, in which attempt he brought forward and 
used the method which is employed to the present 
day. The third book contained political geo- 
graphy, and gave descriptions of the various coun- 
tries, derived from the works of earlier travellers 
and geographers. In order to be able to determine 
the accurate site of each place, he drew a line pa- 
rallel with the equator, running from the pillars of 
Hercules to the extreme cast of Asia, and dividing 
the w'hole of the inhabited earth into two hiilves. 
Connected with this work was a new map of the 
earth, in which towns, mountiiins, rivers, lakes, 
and climates were marked according to his own 
improved measurements. This important work of 
Eratosthenes fonns an epoch in the history of ancient 
geography. Strabo, as well as other writers, made 
great use of it. Eratosthenes also wrote 2 poems on 
astronomical subjects : one entitled 'Ep/xrjs or Kara- 
artpiapol, which treated of the constellations ; and 
another entitled *Hpiy6yr}: but the poem KarauTc- 
pi<riM>l^ which is still extant under his name, is not 
the work of Eratosthenes. He wrote several his- 
torical works, the most important of which was a 
chronological work entitled Xpoyoypa<l)'ia^ in which 
he endeavoured to fix the dates of all the imporUint 
events in literary, as well as political history. The 
most celebrated of his grammatical works was On 
Ihe Old Attic Comedy (Hepl r^y ’Ap;^a/ay Ku^tpSiets). 
The best collection of his fragments is by Benihardy, 
mratont/iemca, Berol. 1 822. 

ErbessiiB ('EpffTjo-trdy), a town in Sicily, N.E. of 
Agrigentum near the sources of the Acragas, which 
must not be confounded with the town Herbessus 
near Syracuse. 

Ercta {EipKrfi or EipKtal), a fortress in Sicily 
on a hill with a harbour near Panonnus. 

ErSbuB (‘'EpcSoy), son of Chaos, begot Aether 
and Hemera (Day) by Nyx (Night), his sister. 
The name signifies darkness, and is therefore ap< 
plied also to the dark and gloomy space under the 
earth, through which the shades pass into Hades. 
EreebthSum. [Erichtiionius.] 

Erechthens. [Erichthonius.] 

ErSsus or Eresias (/EpeaoSf ‘'Ep€<raos : *tp4» 
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irios), a town on the W. coast of the island 
Lesttli, the birthplace of Theophrastus and Phanias, 
and, according to some, of Sappho. 

Ihretrla(*EpeTp{a: *Ep«rpi€{>s: Palaeo-Castro)^an 
ancient and important toAvn in Euboea on the Eu- 
ripus, with a celebrated harbour Porthmos (Porto 
was founded by the Athenians, but had a 
mixed population, among which was a considemble 
number of Dorians. Its commerce and navy raised 
it in early times to importance ; it contended with 
Chalcis for the supremacy of Euboea; it ruled over 
several of the neighbouring islands, and planted 
colonies in Macedonia and Italy. It was destroyed 
by the Persians, b. c. 490, and most of its inha- 
bitants were carried away into slavery. Those 
who were left behind built, at a little distance from 
the old city, the town of New Eretria, which, 
however, never became a place of importance.— 2. 
A town in Phthiotis in Thessaly near Pharsalus. 

Erg^nua (^Epyivos)^ son of Clymenus, king of 
Orchomenos. After Clymenus had been killed at 
Thebes, Erginus, who succeeded him, marched 
against Thebes, and compelled them to pay him an 
annual tribute of 100 oxen. The Thebans were 
released from the payment of this tribute by Her- 
cules, who killed Erginus. 

ErichthSnlus CEpix06vios)^ or Erechtheus 
(’Epex^ews). In the ancient myths these two 
names indicate the same person ; but later writers 
mention 2 heroes, one of whom is usually called 
Erichthonius or Erechtheus I. and the other Erech- 
theus II. Ilomcr knows only one Erechtheus, as 
an autochthon and king of Athens; and the first 
writer who distinguishes 2 personages is Plato. 
—1. Erichthonius or Erechtheus I., son of He- 
phaestus find Atthis, the daughter of Cranaus. 
Athena reared the child without the knowledge of 
the other gods, and entrusted Iiim to Agraiilos, 
Pandrosos, and Horse, concealed in a chest. They ( 
were forbidden to open the chest, but they dis- ' 
obeyed the command. Upon opening the chest 
they saw the child in the form of a serpent, or 
entwined by a serpent, whereupon they were seized 
with madness, and threw themselves down the 
rock of the acropolis, or, according to others, into 
the sea. When Erichthonius had ‘grown up, he 
expelled Amphictyon, and became king of Athens. 
His wife Pasithea bore him a son Pandion. He is 
said to have introduced the worship of Athena, to 
have instituted the festival of the Panathenaea, 
and to have built a temple of Athena on the acro- 
polis. When Athena and Poseidon disputed about 
the po«%8essioi) of AtticcO, Erichthonius declared in 
favour of Athena. He was ^rther the first who 
used a chariot with 4 horses, for which reason he 
was placed among the stars as aiiriga. He was 
buried in the temple of Athena, and was wor- 
shipped as a god after his death. His famous 
temple, the Krechtheum, stood on the acropolis, 
and contained 3 separate temples; one of Athena 
Pidias or the protectress of the state, the Erevh- 
iheum proper or sanctuary of Erechtheus, and the 
Pandrosium or sanctuary of Pandrosos.— 2. Erech- 
theus II., grandson of the former, son of Pandion 
by Zeuxippe, and brother of Bates, Procne, and 
Philomela. After his father’s death, he succeeded 
him as king of Athens, and was regarded in later 
times as one of the Attic eponymi. He was married 
to Praxithea, by whom he became the father of 
Cecrops, Pandoros, Metion, Omeus, Procris, Creusa, 
Chthonia, and Orithyia. In the war between the 
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Eleusinians and Athenians, Eumolpus, the son of 
Poseidon, was slain; whereupon Poseidon demanded 
the sacrifice of one of the daughters of Erechtheus. 
When one was drawn by lot, her 3 sisters resolved 
to die with her; and Erechtheus him^lf was killed 
by Zeus with a flash of lightning at^e request of 
Poseidon. 

ErichthSnlus, y)n of Dardanus and BatCa, hus- 
band of Astyoche or Callirrhoe, and father of Tros 
or Assaracus. He was the wealthiest of all mortiils; 
3000* mares grazed in his fields, which were so 
beautiful, that Boreas fell in love with them. He 
is mentioned also among the kings of Crete. 

Ericiulum, a town in Thessaly near Goinphi. 

Erld&nus (*HplSavos)^ a river god, a son of 
Qceamis and Tethys, and father of Zeuxippe. lie 
is called the king flf rivers, and on his banks amber 
was found. In Homer the name docs not occur, 
and the first writer who mentions it is Hesiod. 
The position which the ancient poets assign to the 
river Eridanus differed at different times. In later 
times the Eridanus was supposed to be the same as 
the Padus, because amber was found at its mouth. 
Hence the Electrides Inatdae or “Amber Islands” 
are placed at the mouth of the Po, and here 
Phaethon was supposed to have fallen when 
struck by the lightning of Zeus. The Latin 
poets frequently give the name of Eridanus to the 
Po. [Padus.] 

Erlgon (’Epf'/uj*'), a tributary of the Axius in 
Macedonia the Agrianus of Herodotus. [Axius.] 

ErIgSne (^Yipiy6vf{), 1. Daughter of Icarius, 
beloved by Bacchus. For the legend respecting 
her, see Icarius. — 2. Daughter of Aegisthus and 
Gytaemnestra, and mother of Penthilus by Orestes. 
Another legend relates that Orestes wanted to kill 
her with her mother, but that Artemis removed 
her to Attica, and there made her her priestess. 
Others state that Erigone put an end to herself 
when she heard that Orestes was acquitted by the 
Areopagus. 

Erineus (’Epn^cds or *Epiyf6v: *Epivfvs^*EpiPfd- 
•yjs). 1. A small but ancient town in Doris, be- 
longing to the Teirapolis. [Doris.]— 2. A town 
in Phthiotis in Thessaly. 

Erixma ( Greek poetess, a contem- 
porary and friend of Sappho (about b.c. 612), who 
died at tlie age of 1 9, but left behind her poems 
which were thought worthy to rank with those of 
Homer. Her poems were of the epic class: the 
chief of them was entitled ’HAaKdri), iJte DisUtJl': 
it consisted of 300 lines, of which only 4 are ex- 
tant. It was written in a dialect which was a 
mixture of the Doric and Aeolic, and which was 
spoken at Rhodes, where, or in the adjacent island 
of Telos, Erinna was bom. She is also called a 
Lesbian and a Mytilenacan, on account of her re- 
sidence in Lesbos with Sappho. There ore several 
epigrams upon Erinna, in which her praise is cele- 
brated, Jind her untimely death is lamented. 3 epi- 
grams in the Greek Anthology are ascribed to her, 
of which the first has the genuine air of antiquity ; 
but the other two, addressed to Baucis, seem to be 
a later fabrication. — Eusebius mentions another 
Erinna, a ’Greek poetess, contemporary with De- 
mosthenes and Philip of Macedon, b. c. 352 ; but 
this statement ought probably to be rejected. 

Erinyes* [Eu.mknidks.] 

Eriphas ('Epxepos), an Athenian poet of the' 
middle comedy. 

Enpbfld (*Ept<pv\v )9 daughter of Talaus and 
R 4 
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Lysimache, and wife of Amphiaraus, whom she 
hetniyed for the sake of the necklace of Ilarmonia. 
For details see Amphiaraus, Alcmaeon, Har- 

MONIA. 

Eris ("EfjiO, the goddess of Discord. Homer 
describes heAs the friend and sister of Ares, and 
as delighting with liim in the tumult of war and 
the liavoc and anguish of the battle-field. Accord- 
ing to Hesiod she w.os a dauglittT of Night, and 
the poet describes her as the mother of a variety 
of allegorical beings, which arc the causes dr re- 
presentatives of man’s misfortunes. It was Eris 
who threw the apple into the assembly of the gods, 
the cause of so much sutfering and war. [Paris.] 
— Virgil introduces Discordia as a being similar 
to the Homeric Eris ; for Discordia appears in 
company with Mars, Bellona, arid the Furies, and 
Virgil is evidently imitating Homer. 

Eriza {ra’^EpiCa: "Epi^r)u6s\ a city of Caria, 
on the borders of Lycia and Phrygia, on the river 
(Ihaiis (or rather Caiis). The surrounding dis- 
trict was called Asia Erizena. 

Eros ("Epos), in Latin, Amor or Cupido, the 
god of Love. In order to understand the ancients 
properly we must distingiiisli ,‘i gods of this name: 
1. The Eros of the ancient cosmogonies ; ‘2. The 
Eros of the philosophers and mysteries, who bears 
great resemblance to the first ; and 3. The Eros 
whom wo me(it with in the epigrammatic and 
erotic poets. Homer, does not mention Eros, and 
He.sio{l, the earliest .author who speaks of him, 
describes him as the cosmogonic Eros. First, says i 
Hesiod, there was Chaos, then came Cle, Tartarus, I 
and Eros, the fairest among the gods, who rules 
over the minds .and the council of gods and men. 
By the philosophers and in the mysteries Eros was 
regarded as one of the fundamental causes in the 
formation of the world, inasmuch as he was the 
uniting power of love, which brought order and 
harmony .among the conflicting elements of Avhich 
Chaos consisted. Tiie Orphic poets described him 
as a son of Cronus, or as the first of the gods who 
sprang from the world’s egg ; and in Plato’s Sym- 
]) 0 !>ium he is likewise called the oldest of the gods. 
'J'hc Jilros of later poets, who gave rise to that 
notion of the god which is most familiar to us, is 
one of the youngest of all the gods. The p.arentage 
of this Eros is very differently described. He is 
u.sually re[)re8ented as a son of Aphrodite (Venus), 
but his father is either Ares (Mars), Zeus (Jii- 
})iter), or Hermes (Mercury). He was at first 
represented as a handsome youth ; but shortly after 
tlic time of Alexander the (iroat the epigrammatists 
and erotic poets represented him as a w.anton boy, 
of whom a thousand tricks and cruel sports were 
related, and from whom neither gods nor men were 
safe. Ill this stage Eros has nothing to do with 
uniting the discordant eleincnts'of the universe, or 
with the higher sympathy or love which binds 
human kind together; but he is purely the god of 
sensual love, who bears sway over the inhabitants 
of Olympus as well as over men and all living 
creatures. His arms consist of arrows, which he 
carries in a golden quiver, and of torches which no 
one can touch with impunity. His arrows are of 
different power : some are golden, and kindle love 
in the heart they wound ; others are blunt and 
heavy with lead, .and produce aversion to a lover. 
Eros is further represented with golden wings, and 
ns fluttering .about like a bird. His eyes are some- 
times covered, so that he acts blindly. He is the 
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IHsual companion of his mother Aphrodite, and 
poets and artists represent him moreover as accom- 
panied by such allegorical beings as Pothos, Hime- 
ros, Tyche, Peitho, the Charites or Muses. — 
AntSros, which li terally means return-love, is usually 
represented as the god who punishes those who did 
not return the love of others ; thus he is the aveliging 
Eros, or a deus ultor (Ov. Alet. xiii. 750). But in 
some accounts he is described as a god opposed to 
Eros and struggling against him. — The number of 
Erotes ^Amorcs and Cupidines) is playfully ex- 
tended ad libitum by later poets, and these Erotes 
are described cither as sons of Aphrodite or of 
nymphs. — Among the places distinguished for the 
worship of Eros, Thespi.ae in Boeotia stands fore- 
most: there a quinquennial festival, the Erotidia 
or Erotia, w.as cclchnated in his honour. In an- 
cient works of art, Eros is represented either as a 
fiill-grown youth of the most perfect beauty, or as 
a wanton and sportive boy. — Respecting the con- 
nection between Eros and Psyche, see Psyche. 

Erotianus (’Epwriai/ds), a Greek grammarian 
or physician in the reign of Nero, wrote a work 
still extJint, entitled Twi' irop’ ‘linTOKpdrfi A4^^uu 
^vvayctyyij^ EocMWi, (juae apud Hippocratevi sunt^ 
Colh'dio^ which is dedicJited to Andromachus, the 
archiater of the emperor. The best edition is by 
Franz, Lips. 17h0. 

Erubrus (/t*«/>er), a small tributary of the Mo- 
selle, near Treves. 

Erymanthus (*Epogdi/0os). 1. A lofty mountain 
in Arcadia on the frontiers of Ach.aia and Elis, 
celehnited in mythology as the haunt of the sav.age 
Erymanthijin boar destroyed by Hercules. [Her- 
cules.] — The Arcadian nymph Callisto, w'ho was 
changed into a she-hcar, is called Erymanthis ursa, 
and her son Areas Erymantbidis ursae custos. 
[Akctos.]— 2. A river in Arcadia, which rises in 
the above-mentioned mountain, and falls into the 
Alpheus. 

Erymanthus or Etymandrus CEpvpavOos^ *Etu- 
pavdpos Arrian. : Jlelmund)^ a considerable river 
in the Persian province of Aracho.sia, rising in M. 
Paropamisus, and flowing S.W. and W. into the 
bake called Aria (Zurah). According to other 
accounts, it kfet itself in the sand, or flowed on 
througli Gedrosia into the Indi.an Ocean. 

Erysichthou (’Epuen'xfl*"*'), tliat is, “ the Tcarcr 
up of the Earth.” 1. Son of Triopas, cut down trees 
in a grove sacred to Demeter, for which he w.as 
punished by the goddess with fejirful hunger.— 
2. Son of Cecrops and Agraulos, died without issue 
in his father’s lifetime on his return from Delos, 
from whence he brought to Athens the ancient 
iin.age of Ilithyi.a. 

Erythini {'Epv6ivoi\ a city on the coast of 
Paphlagoni.a, between Cromna and Amastris. A 
range of cliffs ne.ar it was c.allcd by the s.amc name. 

Erythrae (*Epu0po(; 'Epvdpaios), l,(Nr. IHgadict 
Ru.), an ancient town in Boeotia, not far from 
Plataeae and Hysia, and celebrated as the mother 
city of Erythr.ac in Asia Minor. — 2. A town of 
the Locri Ozolae, but belonging to the Aetolians, 
E. of Naupactus. — 3. {Eitri, Ru.), one. of the 
1*2 Ionian cities of Asia Minor, stood .at the bot- 
tom of a large bay, on the W. side of the penin- 
sula which lies opposite to Chios. Tradition 
ascribed its foundation to a mixed colony of Cretans, 
Lyebans, Carians, and Pamphylians, under Ery- 
thros the son of Rhad.am.anthii8 ; and the leader of 
the Jonians, who afterwards took possession of it, 
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was said to have been Cnopus, the son of Codnis, ’ 
after whom the city was also called GnopopSlis 
(KvMTroinroKis). The little river Aleos (or rather 
Axus, as it appears on coins) Howed past the city, > 
and tile neighbouring sea-port towns of Cyssus or I 
Casystks, and Phoenicus, formed its harbours. 
Erythrae contained a temple of Hercules and 
Athena Polias, remarkable fur its antiquity ; and 
on the coast near the city was a rock called Nigrum 
Promontorium (&Kpa ix4\aiva.)^ from which excel- 
lent mill-stones were hewn. 

Erythraeum Mare (?} 'Epvdpa ^dKcurtra, also 
rarely *Epvdpa7os irdi/roj), was the name applied 
originally to the whole expanse of sea between 
Arabia and Africa on the W., and India on the E., 
including its two great gulfs (the Red Sea and 
Persian Gulf). In this sense it is used by Hero- 
dotus, who also distinguishes the Red Sea by the 
name of *Apd€ios kSkitos. [Arabicus Sinus.] 
Supposing the shores of Africa and Arabia to trend 
indre and more away from each other the further 
S. you go, he appears to have called the head of 
the sea between them 6 'ApetStos /cdA-Troy, and the 
rest of that sea, as far S. as it extended, and also 
E. wards to the shores of India, t) ‘Epv6p^ dd\a<r(ra, 
and also ij NotItj dd\a(T(Ta ; tliough there arc, again, 
some indications of a distinction between these 2 
terms, the latter being applied to the whole ex- 
panse of ocean S. of the former ; in one passage, 
however, they are most expressly identified (ii. 
15f{). Afterwards, when the true form of these 
seas became to be better known, througli the pro- 
gress of maritime discovery under the Ptolemies, 
their parts were distinguished by different names, 
the main body of the sea being called Indicus Ocea- 
nus, the Red Sea Arabicus Sinus, the Persian Gulf 
Persicus Sinus, and the name Erythraeum Mare , 
being confined by some geographers to the gulf be- ' 
tween the Straits of Buit-el'JMandeb and the Indian 
Ocean, but far more generally used as identical 
with Arabicus Sinus, ^5r the corresponding genuine 
Latin term, Mare Rubruin (Red Sea). Still, how- 
ever, even long after the commencement of our era, 
the name Erythraeum Mare was sometimes used in 
its ancient sense, as in the nepfirAous tt)s ’EpoOpas 
^^oAdiTO-rjs, ascribed to Arrian, but rolilly the work 
of a later period, which is a description of the 
coast from Alyos Hormos on the Red Sea to the 
shores of India. The origin of the name is doubt- 
ful, and was disputed by the ancients : it is gene- 
rally supposed that the Greek "Epvdpd dd\a(r(ra is 
a significant name, identical in meaning with the 
Latin and English n.ames of the Red Sea ; but 
why red no very satisfactory reason has been given ; 
the Hebrew name signifies the sc<(.7// sea. 

Eryx (’'Epul). 1. Also Erycus Mons (S. Gin- 
liano), a steep and isolated mountain in the N.W. 
of Sicily near Drepanum. On the summit of this 
mountain stood an ancient and celebrated temple of 
Aphrodite (Venus), said to have been built by 
Eryx, king of the Elymi, or, according to Virgil, 
by Aeneas, but more probably by the Phoenicians, 
who introduced the worship of Aphrodite into 
Sicil 3 ^ [Aphrodite.] From this temple the god 
dess bore the surname Erycina, under which name 
her worship was introduced at Rome about the 
beginning of the 2nd Punic war. At present there 
is standing on the summit of the mountain the 
remains of a castle, originally built by the Saracens. 

2. The town of this name was on the W. slope 
of the mountain. It was destroyed by the Cartha 
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ginians in the time of Pyrrhus ; was subsequently 
rebuilt; but was again destroyed by the Cartha- 
ginians in the 1st Punic war, and its inhabitants 
removed to Drepanum. 

Esdraela {'EcrdpaTjKd) and Esdraelon or Esdre- 
Ion, or -om (’EcrSpTjAwi/ or -dp.), the fJreek names 
for the city and valley of Jezreel in Palestine. 

EsquRiae. [Roma.] 

Essiii, a people in Gaul, W. of the Sequana, 
probably the same as the people elsewhere called 
Esubii and Sesuvii. * 

Estiones, a people in Rhaetia Secunda or Vin- 
delicia, whose capital was Campodunum (Kempien) 
on the I Her. 

Eteocles (’Et6o/cA^s.) 1. Son of Andreus and 
Evippe, or of Cephisus ; said to have been the first 
who offered sacrificts to the Charites at Orchome- 
nos in llocotia.— 2. A son of Oedipus and Jocaste. 
After his father's flight from Thebes, he and his 
brother Polynices undertook the government of 
Thebes by turns. But, disputes having arisen be- 
tween them, Polynices fled to Admstus, who then 
brought about the expediti«)n of the Seven against 
Thebes. [Aurastus.] When many of the he- 
roes had fallen, Eteocles and Polynices resolved 
upon deciding the contest by single combat, and 
both the brothers fell. 

Eteoclus (’Et€o/<Aos), a son of Iphis, was, ac- 
cording to some traditions, one of the 7 heroes who 
went with Adrastys against Thebes. He had to 
make the attack upon the Neitian gate, where he 
was opposed bj’- ^Megarens. 

Eteouus (’Erctovdy), a town in Boeotia, be- 
longing to the district Parasopia, mentioned by 
Homer, subsequently called fcsearphe. 

Eteslae (Eryiaiai, sc. &vfpoi\ iho Etesian }yinds, 
derived from eras ‘\vear,” signified Any periodical 
winds, but the word was used more parliciilarh’' by 
the Greeks to indicate the northerly winds, which 
blew in the Aegean for 40 days from the rising of 
the dog star. 

Etis or Etia {fHns, ’'Hreia ; 'Hrioy, ’HTe7ov), 
a town in the S. of Laconia near Boeae, said to 
have been founded by Aeneas, and named after 
his daughter Etias. Its inhabitants vvere trans- 
pfanted at an early time to Boeae, and the place 
disappeared. 

Etovissa, a toivn of the Edctani in liispania 
Tarraconensis. 

Etrlirla orTuscia, called by the G reeks Tyrrhe- 
nia or Tyrsenia (Tup^rjyia, Tvparjvia), a country 
in central Italy. The inhabitants were called by 
the Romans Etrusci or Tusci, by the Greeks 
Tyrrheni or Tyrseni (Tvp^rjuol, Tupenjuai), and 
by themselves Rasena. Etruria was bouiuled on 
the N. and N.W. by the Apennines and tlie river 
Macra, which divided it from Liguria, on tlie W. 
by the Tj-^rrhene sea or Mare Inrenini, on the E. 
and S. by the river Tiber, which separated it from 
Umbria and Latium, thus comprehending almost 
the whole of modern Tuscany, the Duchy of Lucca, 
and the Transtiberine portion of the Roman stati's. 
It was intersected by numerous mountains, off- 
shoots of the Apennines, consisting of long ranges 
of hills ill the N., but in the S. lying in detached 
masses, and of smaller size. The land was cele- 
brated in antiquity for its fertiliti', and jrielded 
rich harvests of corn, wine, oil, and flax. The upper 
part of the country was the most healthy, namely, 
the part at the foot of the Apennines, near the 
sources of the Tiber and the Amus, in the neigh- 
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bourhood of Arretium, Cortona, and Periisia. The 
lower part of the country on the coast was marshy 
and unhealthy, like the Maremma at the present 
day. — The esirly history of the population of 
Etruria has given rise to much discussion in modern 
times. It is admitted on all hands that the people 
known to the Romans under the name of Etruscans 
were not the original inhabitants of the country, 
but a mixed race. The most ancient inhabitants 
appear to have been Ligurians in the N. and Sicu- 
lians in the S., both of whmn were subsequently 
expelled from the country by the Umbrians. So 
far most accounts agree ; but from this point there 
is great difference of opinion. The ancients gene- 
rally believed that a colony of Lydians, led by 
Tyrsenus, son of the king of Lydia, settled in the 
country, to which they gave "the name of their 
leader ; and it has been maintained by some mo- 
dem writers that the Oriental character of many 
of the JEtniscan institutions is in favour of this 
account of their origin. But most modern critics 
adopt an entirely different opinion. They believe 
that a Pelasgic race, called Tyrrheni, subdued the 
Umbrians, and settled in the country, and ‘that 
these Tyrrhene-Pelasgians were in their turn con- 
quered by a powerful Rhaetian face, called Kasena, 
who descended from the Alps and the valley of the 
Po. Hence it was from the union of the Tyrrhene- 
Pelasgians and the Rasena that the Etruscan nation 
was formed. It is impossible,^ however, to come 
to any definite conclusion respecting the real origin 
of the Etruscans ; since we are entirely ignorant 
of the language which they spoke; and the langmage 
of a people is the only means by which we can 
pronounce with certainty respecting their origin. 
But whatever may have been the origin of the 
Etruscans, we know that they were a very power- 
ful nation when Rome was still in its infancy, and 
that they had at can early period extended their do- 
minion over the greater part of Italy, from the Alps 
and the plains of Lombardy on the one hand, to 
Vesuvius and the gulf of Sarento on the other. 
These dominions may he divided into 3 great 
districts : Circumpadane Etruria in the N., Ktniria 
Proper in the centre, and Campanian Etruria in 
the S. In each of these districts there were 
principal cities or states, who formed a confederacy 
for mutual protection. Through the attacks of the 
Gauls in the N., and of the Sabines, Samnites, and 
Greeks in the S., the Ktrnscans became confined 
within the limits of Etruria Proper, and continued 
long to nourish in this country, after they had dis- 
appeared from the rest of Italy. Of the 12 cities, 
which formed the confederacy in Etruria Proper, 
no list is given by the .ancients. They were moat 
probcably Cortona, Arrrtiom, Clusium, Pb- 
KUSIA, VoL ATBRRAK, VktULONIA, RuSELLAE, 
VoLSiNii, Tarquinh, Valerii, Veii, Caere 
more anciently called Agylla. Each state was in- 
dependent of all the others. The government was 
a close aristocracy, and w.a8 strictly confined to the 
family of the Lucumones, who united in their own 
persons the ecclesiastical as well as the civil func- 
tions. The people were not only rigidly excluded 
from all share in the government, but appear to 
have been in a state of vassalage or serfdom. From 
the noble and priestly families of the Lucumones a 
supreme magistrate was chosen, who appears to 
have been sometimes elected for life, and to have 
borne the title of king ; but his power was much 
fettered by the noble families. At a later time the 
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kingly dignity was abolished, and the government 
entrusted to a senate. A meeting of the confe- 
deracy of the 12 states was held annually in the 
spring, at the temple of Voltumna near Volsinii. — 
The Etruscans were a highly civilised people, and 
from them the Romans borrowed many of their 
religious and political institutions. The 3 hast 
kings of Rome were undoubtedly Etruscans, and 
they left in the city enduring treaces of Etruscan 
power and greatness. The Etruscans paid the 
greatest attention to religion ; and their religious 
system was closely interwoven with all public and 
private affairs. The principal deities were di- 
vided into 2 classes. The highest class were the 
“ Shrouded Gods,” who did not reveal themselves to 
man, and to whom .all the other gods were subject. 
The 2nd class consisted of the 12 great gods, 6 
male and 6 female, called by the Romans I)ii Con- 
sentes. They formed the council of Tina or Tinhi^ 
the Roman Jupiter, and the 2 other most powerful 
gods of the 12 were Cupra^ corresponding to Juno, 
and Menrva or Afewerm, corresponding to the lln- 
m.an Minerva. Besides these 2 classes of gods, 
there was a great number of other gods, penates 
and lares, to whom worship was paid. The mode 
in which the gods were worshipped was prescribed 
in certain sacred books, said to liave been written 
by Tages. These books contained the ‘‘ Etrusca 
Disciplina,” and gave minute directions respect- 
ing the whole of the ceremonial worship. They 
were studied in the schools of the Lucumones, 
to which the Romans also were accustomed to 
send some of their noblest youths for instruction ; 
since it was from the Etruscans that the Romans 
borrowed most of their arts of divination. — 
In .architecture, statuary, and painting, the Etrus- 
cans attained to great eminence. They were ac- 
quainted with the use of the arch at an early 
period, and they employed it in constructing the 
great cloacae at Rome. Their bronze ^^’andulabra 
were celebrated at Athens •even in the time of 
Pericles ; and the beauty of their bronze, statues is 
still .attested by the She Wolf of the Capitol and 
the Orator of the Florence Gallery. The beauti- 
ful vasc^, which have been discovered in such 
numbers in Etruscan tombs, cannot be cited .as 
proofs of the excellence of Etruscan workmanshifj, 
since it is now admitted by the most competent 
judges, that these vases were either made in Greece, 
or by Greek artists settled in Italy. — Of the 
private life of the Etruscans we have a lively 
picture from the paintings discovered in tlieir 
tombs ; but into this subject our limits forbid us 
to enter. — The later history of Etruria is a struggle 
against the rising power of Rome, to which it was 
finally compelled to yield. After the capture of V eii 
by the dictator Camillas, B. c. 396, the Romans ob- 
tained possession of the E. part of Etniria ; and the 
Ciminiaii forest, instead of the Tiber, now became 
the boundary of the 2 people. The defeat of the 
Etniscans by Q. Fabius Maximus in 310, was a 
great blow to their power. They still endeavoured 
to maintain their independence with the assistance 
of the Samnites and the Gauls ; but after their dt?- 
cisive defeat by Cornelius Dolabella in 283, they 
bcc.ame the subjects of Rome. In .91 they re- 
ceived the Roman franchise. The numerous mili- 
tary colonies established in Etruria by Sulla and 
Augustus destroyed to a great extent the national 
character of the people, and the country thus be- 
came in course of time completely Romanized. 
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Euboea (Ev^om; £v^oici;;,£i;^ 0 €Vf,fem.Ed^ot^). 

1. {Negropont)^ the largest island of the Aegaean 
sea, lying along the coasts of Attica, Boeotia, and 
the S. part of Thessaly, from which countries it is 
separated by the Euboean sea, called the Euripus 
in its narrowest part. E^oea is about .90 miles 
in length : its extreme breadth is 30 miles, but in 
the narrowest part it is only 4 miles across. 
Throughout the length of the island runs a lofty 
range of mountains, which rise in one part as high 
as 7266 feet above the sea. It contains neverthe- 
less many fertile plains, and was celebrated in an- 
tiquity fur tile excellence of its pasturage and com- 
helds. According to the ancients it was once 
united to Boeotiii, from which it was separated by 
an earthquake. In Homer the inhabitants are 
called Abantes, and are represented as taking part 
in the expedition against Troy. In the N. of 
Euboea dtvelt the Histiaei, from whom that part 
of the island was called Histiaea ; below these were 
the Ellopii, who gave the name of Ellopia to the 
district, extending as far as Acgae and Cerinthua ; 
and in the S. were the Dryopes. The centre of 
the island was inhabited chiefly by lonians. It was 
in this part of Euboea that the Athenians planted 
the colonies of CiiALCis and Erktria, which were 
the 2 most important cities in the island. After 
the Persian wars Euboea became subject to the 
Athenians, who attached much importance to its 
possession ; and consequently Pericles made great 
exertions to subdue it, when it revolted in b. c. 
445. Under the Romans Euboea formed part of 
the province of Achaia. — Since Cumae in Italy 
was a colony from Chalcis in Euboea, the adjective 
Euboicus is used by the poets in reference to the 
former city. Thus Virgil {Aen, vi. 2) speaks of 
Euboicis Cumarum om. — 2. A town in the in- 
terior of Sicily, founded by Chalcis in Euboea, but 
destroyed at an early period, 

Eab^dei (Ev€ov\ldijs)^ of Miletus, a philo- 
sopher of the Mcgaric school. He was a contem- 
porary of Aristotle, against whom he wrote with 
great bitterness; and he is stated to have given De- 
mosthenes instruction in dialectics. He is said to 
have invented the forms of several of "the most 
celebrated false and captious syllogiasns. 

EubilluB {Eij€ou\os). 1. An Athenian, of the 
demus Anaphlystus, a distinguished orator and 
statesman, was one of the most formidable oppo- 
nents of Demosthenes. It was with him that 
Aeschines served as secretary in the earlier part of 
his life. — 2. An Athenian, son of Euphi-anor, of 
the Cettian demus, a distinguished poet of the 
middle comedy, flourished u. c. 376. He wrote 
104 plays, of which there are extant more than 50 
titles. His plays were chiefly on mythological 
subjects. Several of them contained parodies of 
passjiges from the tragic poets, and especially from 
Euripides. 

Euclides (EmXtlBris), 1 . The celebrated ma- 
thematician, who has almost given his own name 
to the science of geometry, in every country in 
which his writings are studied ; but we know 
next to nothing of his private history. The place 
of his birth is uncertain. He lived at Alexandria 
in the time of the first Ptolemy, B. c. 323 — 283, 
and was th^founder of the Alexiindrian mathe- 
matical schoM. He was of the Platonic sect, and 
well read in its doctrines. It was his answer to 
Ptolemy, who asked if geometry could not be made 
easier, that there was no royal road. Of the nu- 
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merous works attributed to Euclid the following 
are still extant; — 1. SToixelo, the Eletnents^ in 13 
books, with a 14th and 15ih added by Hypsicles. 
2. AcSojueVa, the Data^ containing 100 proposi- 
tions, with a preface by Mariniis of Naples. 3. 
Elaayary^ ‘ApfxoviK'fi, a Treatise on Music ; and 4. 
KoraTo/*^ Kar6vos, tbn Division of the ScaU : one 
of these works, most likely the former, must be 
rejected. 5. ^aiv6p.iva^ the Appearances (of the 
heavens). 6. *Oirr<ifd, on Optics ; and 7. Karoir- 
Tpixd, on Catoptrics, The only complete edi- 
ion of all the reputed works of Euclid is 
hat published at Oxford, 170.S, folio, by David 
Ciregory, with the title £vk\c15ou tu auCop-fva. 
The Elements and the Data were published in 
Greek, Latin, and French, in 3 vols. 4 to. Paris, 
1814 — 16 — 18, byPeyrard. The most convenient 
edition for scholars of the Greek text of the Ele- 
ments is the one by August, Berol. 1826, Svo.— 2. 
Of Megara, was one of the chief of the disciples of 
Socrates, but before becoming such, lie had studied 
the doctrines, and especially the dialectics, of the 
Eleatics. Socrates on one occasion reproved him 
for his fondness for subtle and captious disputes. 
On the death of Socrates (b. c. 399), Euclides took 
refuge in Megara, and there established a school 
which distinguished itself chiefly by the cultivation 
of dialectics. The doctrines of the Eleatics formed 
the basis of his philosophical system. With these 
he blended the ethical and dialectical principles of 
Socrates. He was the author of 6 dialogues, none 
of which however have come down to us. He 
has frequently been efroneously confounded with 
the mathematician of the same name. The school 
which he founded was called sometimes the Me- 
garic, sometiiftes the Dialectic or Eristic. 

Eucr&tides (Eu/tpartSrjr), king of Bactria, from 
about B. c. 181 to 161, was one of the most power- 
ful of the Bactrian kings, and made great conquests 
in the N. of India. 

Euctemon, the astronomer. [Meton.] 

Eudamidas (EuSajuiSav). I. King of Sparta, 
reigned from b. c. 330 to about 300. He was tlie 
younger sou of Arebidamus III. and succeeded his 
brother Agis 111.— II. King of Sparta, was son 
of Archidainus IV., whom he succeeded, and father 
of AgisIV. 

Eudemua (ECSrjjaos), 1. Of Cypms, a Peripa- 
tetic philosopher, to whom Aristotle dedicated the 
dialogue EvSt^pos ^ wepi which is lost. — 

2. Of Rhodes, also a peripatetic philosopher, and 
one of the most important of Aristotle’s disciples. 
He edited many of Aristotle’s writings ; and one 
of them even boars the name of Eudemus, namely, 
the ’H0tKa EuSi^/aeio, which work was in all pro- 
bability a recension of Aristotle’s lectures edited by 
Eudemus. [See p. 85, b.] — 3. The physician of 
Livillo, the wife of Drusus Caesar, who assisted 
her and Sejamis in poisoning her husband, a. d. 23. 

Euddcia (EuSuKia). 1. Originally called Athe- 
nais, daughter of the sophist Leontius, was dis- 
tinguished for her beauty and attainments. She 
married the emperor Theodosius IL, a. d. 421 ; 
and on her marriage she embraced Christianity, 
and received at her baptism the name of Eudocia. 
She died at Jerusalem, a. d. 460. She wrote se- 
veral works ; and to her is ascribed by some the 
extant . poem Homero-Ceniones^ which is composed 
of verses from Homer, and relates the history of 
the fall and of the redemption of man by Jesus 
Christ ; but its genuineness is very doubtful. 2. 
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Of Macrcmbolis, wife of the emperors Constantine 
XL Ducas and Romanus IV. Diogenes (a. d. 1059 
•*—107 1), wrote a dictionary of history and mytho- 
logy, which she called Vinlarium^ or Bed 

of Violets. It was printed for the first time hy 
Villoison, in his <4 necrfo/a GVocca, Venice, 1781. 
The sources from which the work was compiled are 
nearly the same as those used hy Suidas. 

Eudoses, a people in Germany near the Varini, 
probably in the modern Mecklenburg. 

Eudoxus (EdSo|os). 1. Of Cnidus, son of 
Aeschines, a celebrated astronomer, geometer, phy- 
sician, and legislator, lived about b. c. 366. He 
was a pupil of Archytas and Plato, and also 
went to Egypt, where he studied some time with 
the priests. He afterwards returned to Athens, 
but it would appear that he mftst have spent some 
time in his native place, for Strabo says that the 
observatory of Eudoxus at Cnidus was existing in 
his time. He died at the age of 53. He is said 
to haw been the first who taught in Greece the 
motions of the planets ; and he is also stated to 
have made separate spheres for the stars, sun, moon, 
and planets. He wrote various works on astronomy 
and geometry, which are lost ; but the substance 
of his ^cLiv6ixiua is preserved by Aratus, who turned 
into verse the prose work by Eudoxus with that 
title. — 2. An Athenian comic poet of the new 
comedy, was by birth a Sicilian and the son of 
Agathocles— •■3. Of Cyzicus, a geographer, who 
went from his native place to Egypt, and was em- 
ployed by Ptolemy Evergetes and his wife Cleo- 
patra, in vbyages to India ] but afterwards being 
robbed of all his property by Ptolemy Lathynis, 
he sailed away down the Red Sea, and at last 
arrived at Gades. He afterwards made attempts 
to circumnavigate Africa in the opposite direction, 
but without success. He lived about b#c. 130. 

Eugamon (Evydgwr)^ one of the Cyclic poets, 
was a native of Cyrene, and lived about B. c. 568. 
His poem (TriKeyovia) was a continujvtion of the 
Odyssey, and fonned the conclusion of the epic 
cycle. It concluded with the death of Ulysses. 

EuganSi, a people who formerly inhabited Ve- 
netia on the Adriatic sea, and were driven towards 
the Alps and the Lacus Bcnacus by the Heneti 
or Veneti. According to some traditions they 
founded Patavium and Verona, in the neighbour- 
hood of which were the Euganei Colles. They' 
possessed numerous Hocks of sheep, the wool of 
which was celebrated. (.Tuv. viii. 15.) 

EuhemSrus (Eo^juepos), probably a native of 
Messene in Sicily', lived at the court of Cassandcr 
in Macedonia, about b. c. 31 6. Cassandcr famished 
him with the means to undertake a voyage of 
discovery. He is said to have sailed down the Red 
Sea and round the southern coasts of Asia, until 
he came to an island called Panchaea. After his 
return he wrote a work entitled *Upd *Avaypa(f>li, 
or a Sacred History^ in 9 books. He gave this 
title to his work, because he pretended to have 
derived his information from ' Avaypa<ptd^ or inscrip- 
tions in temples, which he had discovered in his 
travels, especially in the island of Panchaea. Eu- 
hemerus had been trained in the school of the 
Cyrenaics, who were notorious for their scepticism 
in matters connected with the popular religion; 
and the object of his work was to exclude every 
thing supernatural from the popular religion, and 
to dress up the myths as so many plain histories. 
In his work the several gods were represented as 
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having originally been men. who had distinguished 
themselves either as warriors, or benefactors of 
mankind, and who after their death were wor- 
shipped as gods hy the grateful people. Zeus, for 
example, was a king of Crete, who had been a 
great conqueror ; and he asserted that he had seen 
in the temple of Zeus Triphylius a column with an 
inscription detailing all the exploits of the kings 
Uranus, Cronus, and Zeus. The book wiis written 
in an attractive style, and became very popular, 
and many of the subsequent historians, such as 
Diodoiiis, adopted his mode of dealing with myths. 
The great popularity of the work is attested by 
the circumstance that Ennius made a Latin trans- 
lation of it. But the pious believers, on the other 
hand, called Euhemerus an atheist. The Chris- 
tian writers often refer to him to prove that the 
pagan mythology was nothing but a heap of fables 
invented by men. 

EuImus (Ev\a7o5 : 0. T. Ulai : Karoon\ a 
river in Susiana, on the borders of Elymais, rising 
in Great Media, flowing S. through Mesobatene, 
pjissing E. of Susii, and, after uniting with the P.a- 
sitigris, falling into the head of the Persian Gulf. 
Some of the ancient geogniphers make the Eulaeus 
fall into the Choaspes, and others identify the two 
rivers. 

Eumaeus (EiJ/zaioy), the faithful swineherd of 
Ulysses, was a son of Ctesius, king of the island of 
Syrie ; he had been carried away from his father’s 
house by a Phoenician slave, and Phoenician 
sailors sold him to Laertes, the father of Ulysses. 

Eumelus {E^fxgKos), 1. Son of Admetus and 
Alcestis, went with 1 1 ships from Pherae to Troy'. 
He was distinguished for his excellent horses, 
which had once been under the care of Apollo, and 
with which Eumelus would have gained the prize 
at the funeral games of Patrocliis, if his cliariot 
had not been broken. His wife was Iphthima, 
daughter of Icarius. — 2. Of Corinth, one of the 
Bacchiadac, an ancient Epic poet, belonged, ac- 
cording to some, to the Epic cycle. His name is 
significiuit, referring to his skill in poetry'. He 
flourished about b. c. 760. His principal poem 
seems to*have been his Corinthian History. 

Eumenes ^Ev/uenjs). 1. Of Cardia, served 
as private secretary to Philip and Alexander, 
whom he accompanied throughout his expedition 
in Asia, and who treated him with marked 
confidence and distinction. After the death of 
Alexander (b. c. 32.3) Eiiinenos obtained tlio go- 
vemment of Cappadocia, Pciphlagonia, and Pontiis, 
which provinces had never yet been conquered by' 
the Macedonians. Eumenes entered into a close 
alliance with Perdiccas, who subdued those pro- 
vinces for him. When Perdiccas marched into 
Egypt against Ptolemy', he committed to Eumenes 
the conduct of the war against Antipater and Cra- 
terus in Asia Minor. Eumenes met with great 
success; he defeated Neoptolemu8,who had revolted 
from Perdiccas; and subsequently he again defeated 
the combined armies of Craterusand Neoptolenius: 
Craterus himself fell, and Neoptolemus was slain 
by Eumenes with his own hand, after a deadly 
struggle in the presence of the 2 armies. Meantime 
the death of Perdiccas in Egypt changed the aspect 
of affairs. Antigonus now emplo]|pd the whole 
force of the Macedonian army to crush Eumenes. 
The struggle was carried on for some years (320 — 
316). It v^as conducted by Eumenes with con- 
siunmate skill; and notwithstanding the numerical 
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inferiority of his forces, he maintained his ground ' 
against his enemies, till he was surrendered by 
the Argyraspids to Antigonus, by whom he was 
put to death, 316. He was 45 years old at 
the time of his death: Of his ability, both as a 
general and a statesman, no doubt can be enter- 
tained ; and it is probable that he would have 
attained a far more important position among the 
successors of Alexander, had it not been for the 
accidental disadvantage of his birtli. But as a 
Greek of Cardia, and not a native Macedonian, he 
was constantly looked upon with dislike both by 
his opponents and companions in arms. «— 2. I. 
King of Pergamus, reigned b. c. 263 — 241 ; and 
was the successor of his uncle Philctaenis. He 
obtained a victory near Sardis over Antiochus 
Soter, and thus established his dominion over the 
provinces in the neighbourhood of his capital.*— 3. 
II. King of PERGAMU3, Tcigned b. c. 197 — 159; 
and was the son and successor of Attains I. He 
inherited from his predecessor the friendship and 
alliance of the Romans, which he took the utmost 
pains to cultivate. He supported the Romans in 
their war against Antiochus ; and after the con- 
quest of the latter (190) he received from the 
senate Myaia, Lydia, both Phrygias, and Lycaonia, 
as well as Lysimachia, and the Thracian Chersonese. 
By this means he was at once raised from a state 
of comparative insignificance to be the sovereign of 
a powerful monarchy. Subsequently he was in- 
volved in war with Pharnaces, king of Pontus, and 
Prusias, king of Bithynia, but both wars were 
brought to a close by the interposition of the 
Romans. At a later period Eumenes was regarded 
with suspicion by the Roman senate, because he 
was suspected of having corresponded secretly with 
Perseus, king of Macedonia, during the war of the 
latter with the Romans. Eumenes assiduously cul- 
tivated all the arts of peace : Perganius became 
under his rule a groat and flourishing city, which 
he adorned with splendid buildings, and in which 
he founded that celebrated libniry which rose to be 
a rival even to that of Alexandria. 

Eumenia (Eu/teVeta or Ed/tei/ia : Tshekii), a 
city of GreSt Phrygia, on the rivers Glaucus and 
Cludrus, N. of the Maeander, nam&d by Attains 
II. after his brother and predecessor Eumenes II. 
There are indications which seem to connect the 
time of its foundation with that of the destruction 
of Corinth. 

EumSnIdes also called Erinyes, 

not Erinnyes (*Epii/u€y, *EpiPvs), and by the 
Romans Furiae or Dirae, the Avenging Deities, 
were originally only a personification of curses pro- 
nounced upon a criminal. The name E^inys is 
the more ancient one ; its etymology is uncertain, 
but the Greeks derived it from ipivw or ^ptvydw, 
I hunt up or persecute, or from the Arcadian 
^ptyveo, I am angry ; so that the Erinyes were 
either the angry goddess^ or the goddesses wh( 
hunt up or search ^fter ffie criminal. The name 
Eumenides, which signifies ‘‘ the well-meaning,’ 
or “ soothed goddesses,” is a mere euphemism, be 
cause people dreaded to call these fearful goddesses 
by their real name. It was said to have Wn first 
given them after thp acquittal of Orestes by the 
Areopagus, when the anger of the Erinyes had be- 
come soothed. It was hy a similar enphemism 
that at Athens the Erinyes were called crfjavai ^eal, 
or the venerable goddesses. — Homtir sometimes 
mentiona an Erinys, but more frequently Erinyes 
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in the plural. He represents them as inhabitants 
of Erebos, where they remain quiet until some 
curse pronounced upon a criminal calls them into 
activity. The crimes which they punish are dis- 
obedience towards parents, violation of the respect 
due to old age, perjury, murder, violation of the law 
of hospitality, and improper conduct towards sup- 
pliants. They took away from men all peace of 
mind, and led them into misery and misfortune. 
Hesiod says that they were the daughters of Ge, 
and sprung from the drops of blood that fell upon 
her from the body of Uranus. Aeschylus calls 
them the daughters of Night ; and Sophocles of 
Darkness and Ge. In the Greek tragedians neither 
the names nor the number of the Erinyes are men- 
tioned. Aeschylus describes them as divinities 
more ancient than ‘*1116 Olympian gods, dwelling in 
the deep darkness of Tartarus, dreaded by gods 
and men ; with bodies all black, serpents twined 
in their hair, and blood dripping from their eyes. 
Euripides and other later poets describe them as 
winged. With later writers their number is usually 
limited to 3, and their names are Tisiphone, Alecto, 
and Megaera. They gradually assumed the cha- 
racter of goddesses who puni.shed men after death, 
and they seldom appeared upon earth. The sacri- 
fices offered to them consisted of black sheep and 
nephalia, t. e. a drink of honey mixed with water. 
They were worshipped at Athens, where they had 
a sanctuary and a grotto near the Areopagus : their 
statues, however, had nothing formidable, and a 
festival Eumenidea was there celebnited in their 
honour. Another sanctuary, with a grove which 
no one was allowed to enter, existed at Colonus. 

Eumenius, a Roman rhetorician of Augusto- 
dunum (Aututi) in Gaul, held a high office under 
Constantins Chlorus. He is the author of 4 orations 
in the “ Panegyrici Veteres,” namely: 1. Oratio 
pro insfaurandis scholis^ a lecture delivered on the 
re-establishment by Constantins Chlorus of the 
school at Autun, a. d. 296 or 297. 2. J\infpyric.us 
Constantio Caesari dictus^ delivered 296 or 297. 3. 
Pamgyricus Constimiino Augusta dictus, delivered 
310. 4. Graiiarum actio Conmtantino Augusta FUi- 

viensium nomine^ delivered 311. 

EumolpuB (EO^/lioAttos), that is “ the good 
singer,” a Thracian bard, usually represented as a 
son of Poseidon and Chione, the daughter of Boreas. 
As soon as he was born, he was thrown into the 
sea by his mother, who was anxious to conceal her 
shame, but was preserved by his father Poseidon, 
who had him educated in Ethiopia by his daughter 
Benthesicyma. When he had grown up, he married 
a daughter of Benthesicyma; but ns he made an 
attempt upon th^g chastity of his wife’s sister, ho 
was expelled together with his son Ismarus. They 
went to the Thracian )ting Tegyrius, who gave his 
daughter in marriage to Ismarus; but as Eumolpus 
drew upon himself the suspicion of Tegyrius, he 
was again obliged to take to flight, and came to 
Eleusis in Attica, where he fornied a friendship 
with the Eleusinians. After the death of his son 
Ismarus, he returned to Thrace at tj^^p request of 
Tegyrius. The Eleusinians, who were involved in 
a war with Athens, called Eumolpus to their assist- 
ance. Eumolpus came with a numerous band of 
Thracians, but he was slain by Erechtheus. Eu- 
molpus was regarded as the founder of the Eleusiman 
mysWies, and as the first priest of Demeter and 
Dionysus. HtJ was succeeded in the priestly offleo 
by liis son Cer}’x (who was, according to some 
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accounts, the son of Hermes), and his family, the 
Eumolpidae^ continued till the latest times the 
priests of Demeter at Eleusis. — The iej^ends con- 
nected Eiimolpus with Hercules, whom he is said 
to have instracted in music, or initiated 'into the 
mysteries. There were so many different traditions 
about Eumolpus that some of the ancients supposed 
that there were 2 or 3 persons of that name. 

Eunaplus (Eui^dirios), a Greek sophist, was bom 
at Sardis a. d. 347, and lived and taught at Athens 
as late as the reign of Theodosius II. He wrote, 
1. Lives of Sophists (Bloi <pi\o(r6<l>u>v koI (Topicrrcov)^ 
still extant, containing 23 biographies of sophists, 
most of whom were contemporaries of Eunapius, 
or had lived shortly before him. Though these 
biographies are extremely brief, and the style is 
intolerably inflated, yet they sfipply us with im- 
portant information respecting a period, on which 
we have no other information. Eunapius was an 
enthusiastic admirer of the philosophy of the New 
Platonists, .and a bitter enemy of Christianity. 
Edited by Boissonade, Amsterdam, 1822. 2. A 
continuation of the history of Dexippus (Mero 
A4^i7nrov xpovitc^ i(rropla\ in 14 books, began with 
A. D. 270, and went down to 404. Of this work 
we have only extracts, which are published along 
with Dexippus. [Dexippus.] 

Euneus {Eijurjos or Eijvevs)^ a son of .Jason and 
Hypsipyle in Lemnos, supplied the Greeks with 
w’ine during their war against Troy. He purchased 
Lycaon of Patroclus for a silver urn. 

Eundmia. [Horae.] 

Eundmus (Eifvofios), king of Sparta, is described 
by some as the father of Lycurgus and Polydectes. 
Herodotus, on the contrary, places him in his list 
after Polydectes. In all probability, the name was 
invented with reference to the Lycurgean Euvoixla^ 
and Eiinomus, if not wholly rejected, must be 
identified with Polydectes. 

Eunus (EH/Pouy), n Sicilian slave, .and a native 
of Apamea in Syria, was the leader of the Sicilian 
slaves in the servile war. He first attmeted atten- 
tion by pretending to the gift of prophecy, and by 
interpreting dreams ; to the effect of which he 
added by appearing to breathe flames from his 
mouth and other similar juggleries. He was pro- 
claimed king, and soon collected fonnidable forces, 
with which he defeated sever, al Roman armies. 
The insurrection now became so formidable that 
for 3 successive years (b. c. 1 34 — 1 32) 3 consuls 
were sent against the insurgents, and it was not 
till the 3rd year (132) that the revolt was finally 
put down by the consul Rupilius. Eunus was taken 
prisoner, and died in prison at Morgantia, of the 
disease called luorhus pedicularis. 

Eup&Uum or Eapolium (Edn-Aiov, EMaiqu ; 
Ei)traAi€vt)f a town of the Locri OzoLae, N. of Nau- 
pdetus. subsequently included in Aetolia Epictetus. 

Eup&tor (EdTrdrctfp), a surname assumed by 
many of the kings in Asia after the time of Alex- 
ander the Great. See Antioch us, Mithri dates. 

£upat5rlum or EupatSria (Evirardpiov, Edira- 
ropia) a toAvn in the Chersonesus Taurica, founded 
by Mithridaies Eupator, and named after him. 

Eupli&es (Edipdjjs), king of the Messenians, fell 
in battle against the Spartans in the first Messenian 
war. He was succeeded by Arlstodbmus. 

EiiphSmuB (E1j<f>riixos\ son of Poseidon by 
Europe, the daughter of Tityus, or by Mecionice or 
Gris, a daughter of Orion or Eurotas. According 
to one account he was an inhabitant of Panopeus 
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on the Cephissus in Phocis, and according to 
another of Hyria in Boeotia, and afterwards lived 
at Taenarus. He was married to Laonome, the 
sister of Hercules ; he was one of the Calydonian 
hunters, and the helmsman of the vessel of the 
Argonauts, and, by a power which his father had 
granted to him, he could walk on the sea just as 
on firm ground. He is mentioned also as the 
ancestor of Battus, the founder of Gyrene. 

Enphorbus {Ei}<pop€os). 1. Son of Panthous, one 
of the bravest of the Trojans, was slain by Mene- 
laus, who subsequently dedicated the shield of 
Euphorbus in the temple of Hera, ne.ar Mycenae. 
Pythagoras asserted that lie h.ad once been the 
Trojan Euphorbus, and in proof of his assertion 
took down at first sigiit the shield of Euphorbus 
from the temple of Hera (dipeo Trojana rejuo tem- 
pora testatus^ Hor. Carm. i. 28. II).— 2. Physician 
of Juba II., king of M<aurctani.a, about the end of 
the first century b. c., and brother to Antonius 
Musa, the physician to Augustus. 

EtLpbSrlon (Evepopiutv). 1. F.ather of the poet 
Aeschylus.— 2. Son of Aeschylus, and himself a 
tragic poet.— 3. Of Ch.alcis in Euboea, an eminent 
grammarian and poet, son of Polymnctiis, was born 
about B. c. 274. lie became the librari.an of 
Antiochus the Great, 221, and died in Syri,a, 
either at Ap.amea, or at Antioch. The following 
were the most important of the poems of Euphorion 
in heroic verse: — 1. 'Ho-ioSos, probably an agri- 
cultural poem. 2. Moij/OTTia, so called from an old 
name of Attica, the legends of which country seem 
to have been the chief subject of the poem. 3. 
XtAtddeSf a poem writbai against certain persons, 
who had defrauded Eujihorion of money which he 
had entrusted to their care. It probably derived 
its title from each of its books consisting of 1000 
versos. He also wrote epigrams, which were imi- 
tated by many of the Latin poets, and also by the 
emperor Tiberius, with whom he was a great fa- 
vourite. Euphorion likewise wrote many historical 
and granimatitval works. All his works are lost, 
but the fragments are collected by Meineke, in his 
Analecta Alcjcandrxna^ Berol. 1843. 

Eaphranor (Evcppdvwp), a distingnisifed statuary 
and painter, wds a native of the Corinthi.an isthmus, 
but practised his art at Athens. He flourished 
about B. c. 336. His most celebrated statue was a 
Paris, which expressed alike the judge of the god- 
desses, the lover of Helen, and the slayer of Achil- 
les ; the very beautiful sitting figure of Paris, in 
marble, in the Museo Pio-Clementino is, no doubt, 
copy of this work. His best paintings were pre- 
served in a porch in the Ceramicus at Athens. On 
the one side were the 12 gods; and on the oppo- 
site wall, Theseus, with Democracy and Demos. 
— Euphranor also wrote works on proportion and 
on colours {de Symmetria et Coloribus\ the two 
points in which his own excellence seems chiefly 
to have consisted. Pliin^ says that he was the 
first who properly expresUd the dignity of Iieroes, 
by the proportions he gave to their statues. lie 
made the bodies somewhat more slender, and 
the heads and limbs larger. 

Euphr&tes (£d(^p(iT7}5), an eminent Stoic philo- 
sopher, was a native of Tyje, or, according to 
others, of Byzantium. He was an intimate friend 
of the younger Pliny. In his old age he became 
tired of life, and asked and obtained from Hadrian 
permission to'^ut an end to himself by poison. 
Euphriltei (EvippArris : 0. T. Phrat : El’Frat\ 
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a great river of W. Asia, forming the boundary of 
Upper and Lower Asia, consists, in its upper course, 
of 2 branches, both of which rise in the mountains 
of Armenia. The N. branch {Kara-Sou\ which 
is the trUe Euphrates, rises in the mountain above 
Erzeroum (the M. Abus or Capotes of the ancients) 
and flows W. and S.W. to a little above lat. 39° 
and E. of long. 39 °, where it breaks through the 
chain of the Anti-Taurus, and, after receiving the 
S. branch {Mourad~Cliai), or, as' the ancients called 
it, the Arsanias, it breaks through the main chain 
of the Taurus between Melitene and Samosata, and 
tl>en flows in a general ». direction, till it reaches 
lat. 36°, whence it flows in a general S. E. direc- 
tion, till it approaches the Tigris opposite to Se- 
leucia, where the distance between the 2 rivers 
wa,s reckoned at only 200 stadia. Then it flows 
through the plain of Babylonia, at first receding 
further from the Tigris, and afterwards approaching 
it again, till it joins it about 60 miles above the 
mouth of the Persian Gulf, having already had its 
■waters much diminished by numerous canals, which 
irrigated the country in ancient times, but the neg- 
lect of which at present l|^s converted much of the 
once fertile district W'atered by the Euphrates into a 
marshy desert. The whole length of the Euphrates 
is between .500 and 600 miles. In its upper course, 
before reaching the Taurus, its N. branch and a 
part of the united stream divided Armenia Major 
from Colchis and Armenia Minor, and its lower 
course divided Mesopotamia from Syria. Its chief 
tributary, besides the Arsanias, was the Ahorrhas. 

Euphron (Ei^^pcui/), an Athenian poet of the 
new corned^', whose plays, however, partook 
largely of the character of the middle comedj% 
Euphirosj^e, one of the Cluuites or Graces. 
[Charis.] 

Eupdlis (Ei^TToMy), son of Sosipolis, an Athenian 
poet of the old comedy, and one of the 3 who are 
dihting'iished by Horace, in his well-known line, 
“ Eapolis,atque Cratinus, Aristophanesque poetae,” 
above all the . . . “ alii quorum prisca comoedia 
virorum ost.” He was born about b, c. 446, and 
is said to have exhibited his first drama in his 17th 
year, 429, two years before Aristophanes. The 
date of his death is uncertain. The common story 
was, that Alcibiades, when sailing to Sicily (415), 
threw Eupolis into the sea, in revenge for an attack 
W'hich he had made upon him in his Bdirrai • but this 
cannot be true, as we know that Eupolis produced 
plays after the Sicilian expedition. He probably 
died in 411. The chief characteristic of the poetry 
of Eupolis seems to have been the liveliness of his 
fancy, and the power which he possessed of impart- 
ing its images to the audience. In elegance he is 
said to have even surpassed Aristophanes, while ii. 
hitter jesting and personal abuse he emulated Cra- 
tinus. Among the objects of^his satire was Socrates, 
on whom he made a bitter, though less elaborate 
attack than that in the Clouds of Aristophanes. 
The dead were not exempt from his abuse, fur 
there are still extant some lines of his, in which 
Cimon is most unmercifully treated. — A close re- 
lation subsisted between Eupolis and Aristophanes, 
*^ot only as rivals, but as imitators of each other. 
Cratinus attacked Aristophanes for borrowing from 
Kupolis, and Eupolis in his Barrai made the same 
charge, especially with reference to the Knights, 
The Scholiasts specify the last Parabasis of the 
Knights as borrowed from Eupolis. Qn the other 
hand, Aristophanes, in the second (or third) edition 
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of the Clouds^ retorts upon Eupolis the charge of 
imitating the Knights in his Maricas^ and tiiunts 
him with the further indignity of jesting on his 
rival's baldness. 

Eupompus (ECvofiiros)^ of Sicyon, a distin- 
guished Greek painter, was the contemporary of 
Zeuxis, Parrhasius, and Tiinanthes, and the in- 
stnictor of Pamphilus, the master of Apelles. The 
fame of Eupompus led to the creation of a 3rd 
school of Greek art, the Sicyonian, at the head of 
which he was placed. 

Euripides ( EopiTr/Sr^y). L The distinguislicd 
tragic poet, was the son of Mnesarchus and Clito, 
and is said to have been born at Salamis, b. c. 
480, on the very day that the Greeks defeated the 
Persians off that island, whither his parents had 
fled from Athens on»the invasion of Xerxes. Some 
writers relate that his parents were in mean circum- 
stances, and his mother is represented by Aristo- 
phanes as a herb-seller, and not a very honest one 
either ; but much weight cannot be accorded to 
these statements. It is more probable that his 
family was respectable. Wc are told that the poet, 
when a boy, was cup-bearer to a chorus of noble 
Athenians at the Thargelian festival, — an oflice for 
which nobility of blood was requisite. We know 
also that he was taught rhetoric by Prodiciis, "wdio 
was certiiinly not moderate in his terms for in- 
struction, and who was in the habit of seeking his 
pupils among youths of high rank. It is said that 
the future distinction of Euripides was predicted 
by an oracle, promising that he should be crowned 
with biicred gjirlands,” in consequence of which 
his father had him trained to gymnastic exercises ; 
and we learn that, while yet a boy, bo won the 
prize at the Eleiisinian and Thesean contests, and 
offered himself, when 17 years old, as a candidate 
at the Olympic games, but was not admitted be- 
cause of some doubt about his age. But he soon 
abandom^d gymnastic pursuits, and studied the art 
•f painting, not, as wc learn, without success. To 
philosophy and literature he devoted himself with 
much interest and energy, studying physics under 
Anaxagoras, and rhetoric, as we have already seen, 
under Prodicus. He lived on intimate lenns with 
Socrates, and traces of the teaching of Anaxagoras 
have been remarked in many passages of his plays. 
He is said to have wTitten a trag(‘dy at the age of 
18 ; but the first play, which was exhibited in his 
own name, was the Peliades^ when he 'vs'as 25 
years of age (b. c. 455). In 441 he gained for the 
first time the first prize, and he continued to ex- 
hibit plays until 408, the date of the Orestes. 
Soon after this he* left Athens for the court of 
Archelaiis, kingof Macedonisi, his reasons for which 
step can only be matter of conjecture. Traditionary 
scandal has ascribed it to bis disgust at the intrigue 
of his wife with Cephisophon, and the ridicule 
which was showered upon him in cwiscqnence by 
the comic poets. But the whole story has been re- 
futed by modern writers. Other causes more pro- 
bably led him to accept an invitation from Arche- 
laiis, at whose court the highest honours aw'aited 
him. The attacks of Aristophanes and others had 
probably not been without their effect ; and he 
must have been aware that his philosophical tenets 
were regarded with considerable suspicion. He 
died in Macedonia in 406, at the age of /5. Most 
testimonies agree in stating that he was tom in. 
pieces by the king’s dogs, which, according to 
sonic, were set upon him through envy by Arrhi- 
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daeus and Crateuas, two rival poets. The regret 
of Sophocles for his death is said to have been so 
great, that at the representation of his next play he 
made his actors appear uncrowned. The accounts 
which we find in some writers of the profligacy of 
Euripides are mere idle scandal, and scarcely 
worthy of serious refutation. Nor does there appear 
to be any better foundation for that other charge 
which has been brought against him, of hatred to 
the female sex. This is said to have been occa- 
sioned by the inficlelity of his wife ; but, as has 
been already remarked, this tale does not deserve 
credit. He was a man of a serious and austere 
temper : and it was in consequence of this that the 
charge probably originated. It is certain that the 
poet who drew such cimracters as Antigone, Iphi- 
genia, and, above all, Alcestia^ was not blind to 
the gentleness, the strong affection, the self-aban- 
doning devotedness of women. With respect to 
the world and the Deity, he seems to have adopted 
the doctrines of Anaxagoras, not unmixed appa- 
rently with pantheistic views. [Anaxagoras.] 
To class liim with atheists, as some have done, is 
undoubtedly unjust. Aj the same time, it must 
be confessed that we look in vain in his plays for 
the high faith of Aeschylus ; nor can we fail to 
admit that the pupil of Anaxagoras could not sym- 
pathise with the popular religious system around 
liiin, nor throw himself cordially into it. He fre- 
quently altered in the most arbitrary manner the 
ancient legends. Thus, in the Orestes^ Menelaus 
comes before us as a selfish coward, and Helen as a 
worthless wanton ; in the Helena^ the notion of 
Stcsichonis is adopted, that the hcBpine was never 
carried to Troy at all, and that it was a mere 
of her for which the Greeks and Trojans 
fought ; Andromache, the widow of Hector and 
slave of Neoptoleinus, seems almost to forget the 
past in her quarrel with Hcnninne and the perils of 
her present situation ; and Electni, married by the 
policy of Aegisthus to a peasant, scolds her hus- 
band for inviting guests to dine without regard to 
the ill-prepared state of the larder. In short, with 
Euripides tragedy is brought down into tlie sphere 
of every-day life ; men are represented, according 
to the remark of Aristotle, not as they ought to be, 
but as they are ; under the names of the ancient 
heroes, the characters of his own time are set before 
us ; it is not Medea, or Iphigenia, or Alcestis 
that is speaking, but abstractedly a mother, a 
daughter, (»r a wife. All this, indeed, gave fuller 
scope, perhaps, for the exhibition of passion and for 
those scenes of tenderness and pathos in which Euri- 
pides especially excelled ; andtit will serve also to 
account in great measure for the preference given to 
his plays by the practical Socrates, who is said to 
have never entered the theatre unless when they 
were acted, as well as for the admiration felt for 
him by Menaflder and Philemon, and other poets 
of the new comedy. The most serious defects in 
his tragedies, artistically speaking, are : liis con- 
stant employment of the “ Deus ex machina ; ” 
the disconnexion of his choral odes from the sub- 
ject of the play ; the extreipely awkward and for- 
mal character of his prologues ; and the frequent 
introduction of frigid yvHoj^ai and of philosophical 
disquisitions, making Medea talk like a sojjhist, 
and Hecuba like a free thinker, and aiming rather 
at suhtilty than simplicity. On the same prin- 
ciples on which he brought his subjects and cha- 
racters to the level of common life, he adopted 
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also in his style the every-day mode of speaking. 
According to some accounts, he wrote, in all, 75 
plays ; according to others, 92. Of these, 1 8 are 
extant, if we omit the Rhesus^ which is probably 
spurious. A list is subjoined of the extant plays 
of Euripides, with their dates, ascertained or pro- 
bable : — Alcestis^ B. c. 438. This play was brought 
out as the last of a tetralogy, and stood therefore 
ill the place of a satyric drama, to which indeed it 
bears, in some parts, great similarity, particularly 
in the representation of Hercules in his cups. 
Medea^ 481. Hippolytua^ Coronifer, 428, gained 
the first nrize. Headxi^ exhibited before 4*23. 
fleraclidae^ about 421. Supplicesy about 42 1 . /on, 
of uncertain date. Hercules Furens, of uncertain 
date. Androinojche^ about 420 — 417. Troades^ 
415. Electra^ about 415 — 413. Helena^ 412. 
Iphigenia at Tauri of uncertain date. Orestes, 408. 
Phoenissae^ of uncertain date. liacchae : this play 
was apparently written for representation at Mace- 
donia, and tlierefore at a very late period of the 
life of Euripides. Iphigenia at Aulis : this play, 
together with the DaceJute and the Ahmaeon^ was 
brought out at Athens, ^ter the poet’s death, by 
the younger Euripides. Cyclops^ of uncertain date : 
it is interesting as the only extant specimen of the 
Greek satyric drama. Besides the plays, there 
are extant 5 letters, purporting to have been writ- 
ten by Euripides, but tliey are spurious. — Editions, 
By Musgrave, Oxford, 1778 ; by Beck, Leipzig, 
1778 — 88 ; by Matthiae, I.eipzig, 1813-~29 ; and 
a variorum edition, Glasgow, 1821. Of separate 
plays there have been many editions, e. g, by Per- 
son, Elmsley, Vaickenacr, Monk, Pflugk, and Her- 
mann. 2. The youngest of the 3 sj)ns of the 
above. After the death of his father he brought 
out 3 of his plays at the great Dionysia, viz. the 
Alcmaeon (no longer extant), the Iphigenia at Au~ 
liSf and the Bacehae. 

Eurlpus (Ei/piiros)^ any part of the sea where 
the ebb and flow of the tide were remarkably vio- 
lent, is the name especially of the narrow strait 
which separates Euboea from Boeotia, in which the 
ancients asseiled that the sea ebbed and flowed 7 
times in the oay. The extraordinary tides of the 
Euripus haw been noticed by modem observers : 
the water sometimes runs as much as 8 miles an 
hour. At Chalcis there was a bridge over the 
Euripus, uniting Euboea with the mainland. 

Eurdmus (Et/puffxos : Jaklys)^ a small town of 
Caria, at the foot of Mt. Grion (a ridge parallel to 
Mt. Latmus), in the conventus juridicus of Ala- 
baiida. It lay 8 English miles N.W, of Mylasa. 

Ear5pa {Evp(i)Trt]), according to the Iliad (xiv. 
321), a daughter of Phoenix, but according to the 
common tradition a daughter of the Phoenician 
king Agenor. Her surpassing beauty channed 
Zeus, who assumed th^ form of a bull and mingled 
with the herd as Europa and her maidens Avere 
sporting on the sea-shore. Encouraged by the 
tameness of the animal, Europa ventured to mouu- 
his hack ; whereupon Zeus rushed into the sea, and 
swam with her in safety to Crete. Here she be- 
came by Zeus the mother of Minos, Hhadaman- 
thus, and Sarpedon. She afterwards married 
Asterion, king of Crete, who brought up the chil- 
dren whom she had had by the king of the gods. 

Eurfipa (EJpctfin;), one of the 3 divisions of the 
ancient world. The nan'.e is not found in the Iliad 
and Odyssey; and first occurs in the Homeric 
Hymn to Apollo (251), hut even there it does not 
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'.jitlitate the continent, but simply the mainland of 
1 ^ilas proper, in opposition to Peloponnesus and 
the'^n'eighbouring islands. Herodotus is the first 
writer who uses it in the sense, of one of the divi- 
,sions of the world. The origin of the name is 
doubtful ; but the most probable of the numerous 
conjectures is that which supposes that the Asiatic 
Greeks called it Europa (from fwpor, “ broad," and 
the root dir, “to see"), from the wide extent of its 
coast. Most of the ancients supposed the name to 
be derived from Europa, the daughter of Agenor. 
The boundaries of Europe on the E. differed at 
various periods. In earlier times the river Pliasis 
was usually supposed to be its boundary, and some- 
times even the Araxes and the Caspian sea ; but 
at a later period the river Tanais and the Palus 
Macotis were usually regarded as the boundaries 
between Asia and Europe The N. of Europe was 
little known to the ancients, but it was generally 
believed, at least in later times, that it was bounded 
on the N. by tlm Ocean. 

Europus. {Titaresius.] 

EurSpuB (Eijpcovos). 1. A city of Caria, after- 
wards named Idrias.— -2. (Kerafto/as, or Kulat-d- 
Ncjin ?), a city in the district of Cyrrhestice in 
Syria, on the W. bank of the Euphrates, a few 
miles S. of Zeugma ; called after the town of the 
same name in Macedonia. — 3. Europus was the 
earlier name of Duni Nicanoris in Mesopotamia ; 
and (4;) it w'as also given by Seleucus Nicator 
to Rhagae in Media. [Arsacia.] 

Eurdtas (Edpeuras). 1. {Basilipotamo)^ the 
chief river in Laconia, but not navigable, rises in 
Mt. Boreiim in Arcadia, then disappears under the 
earth, rises again near Sciritis, and flows S. wards, 
passing Sptirta on tlie E., through a narrow and 
fruitful viilley, into the Laconian gulf. — 2. See 
Tjtaresius. 

Eoryalus (Eu^uaXos). 1. Son of Mecisteus,one 
of the Argonauts, and of the Epigoni, accompanied 
DiouKjides to "J’rov, where he slew several Trojans. 
— 2. One of the suitors of Hippodamia. 
Euryanassa. [ Pklohj^. ] 

Euryb&tes \Evpv€dTvs). 1. Called Erihotrs by 
Latin writers, son of Teleon, and one'of the Argo- 
nauts.*— 2. The herald of Ulysses, w^jom he fol- 
lowed to Troy. 

Eurj^b&tus {Evpv€aros\ an Ephesian, whom 
Croesus setit with a large sum of money to the 
Peloponnesus to hire mercenaries for him in his 
with Cyrus. He, however, went over to Cy- 
rus, and betrayed the whole matter to him. In 
consequence of this treachewy, his name passed into 
a proverb amongst the Greeks. 

£ar;^bia (EvpvSld), daughter of Pontus and Oe, 
mother by Crius o/ Astraeiis, Pallas, and Perses. 
Euryb!&des. [Themistociws.J 
Euryclea (Eup^Asia), daughter of Ops, was 
purchased by Laertes and brought up Telemachus. 
When Ulysses returned home, she recognised him 
by a ’scar, and afterwards faithfully assisted him 
against the suitors. 

Eur^dioS (EvpvSlKv)- 1. Wife of Orpheus 
[Orpheus.J. ■— 2. An Illyrian princess, wife of 
Amyntas II., king of Macedonia, and mother of 
the famous Philip.— 3. An Illyrian, wife of Philip 
of Macedon, and mother of Cynane or Cynna.— 4. 
Daughter of Amyntas, son of Perdiccas III., king 
of Macedonia, and Cynane, daughter of Philip. 
After the death of her mother in Asia [CynanA], 
Perdiccas gitve her in marriage to the king Arrhi- 
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dneus. She was a woman of a masculine spirit, 
and entirely ruled her weak husband. On her re- 
turn to Europe with her husband, she became in- 
volved in war with Polysperchon and Olympias, but 
she was defeated in battle, taken prisoner^ and com- 
pelled by Olympias to put an end to her life, B.c. 31 7. 
— 5. Daughter of Antipater, and wife of Ptolemy 
the son of Lagiis. She was the mother of 3 sons, 
viz. Ptolemy Ceraunus, Meleager, and a third 
(whose name is not mentioned) ; and of 2 daugh- 
ters, Ptoleniais, afterwards married to Demetriug 
Poliorcetes, and Lysandriu, the wife of Agathocles, 
son of Ej’-simachus —6. An Athenian, of a family 
descended from the great Miltiades. She was fir&t 
married to Ophelias, the conqueror of Cyrene, and 
after his death returned to Athens, where she mar- 
ried Demetrius Poliorcetes, on occasion of his first 
visit to that city\ 

Eui^lSchuB (EupuAoxoy). 1. Companion of 
Ulysf-es in his wanderings, was the only one that 
escaped from the house of Circe, when his friends 
were metamorphosed into swine. Another per- 
sonage of the same name is numtioned among the 
sons of Aegyptus. —2. A Spartan commander, in 
the Peloponnesian war, b. c. 4 ‘26, defeated and 
slain by Demosthenes at Olpae. 

Eur^ldon (Evpv/u€8a>p). 1. One of the Ca- 
bin, son of Hephaestus and Cabiro, and brother of 
Alcon. — 2. An attendant of Nestor. — 3. Son of 
Ptolemaeus, and charioteer of Agamemnon. — 4. 
Son of Thucles, an Athenian general in the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. He was one of the commanders in 
the expedition to Corey ra, h. c. 423, and also in 
the expedition Jo Sicily, 42.'). In 414, he was ap- 
pointed, in conjunction with Demosthenes, to tlie 
command of the second Syracusan armament, and 
fell in the first of the two sea-fights in the harbour 
of Syracuse. 

£ur;^Sdoxi (EdpvjufSa>p ; Eapri-S?4\ a small 
river in Pamphylia, navigable as far up as the city 
of Aspendus, through which it flowed ; celebrated 
for the victory which Cinion gained over the Per- 
sians on its banks (n. c. 469). 

EurymSnae {Evpvp.iyai), a town in Magnesia 
in Thessaly, E. of Os.sa. 

Eur^ome {Evpwdp.-qy 1. Daughter of Ocea- 
nus. When Hephaestus was expelled by Hera 
from Olympus, Eurynomc and Thetis received him 
in the bosom of the sea. Before the time of Cro- 
nos and Rhea, Euryiioiue and Ophion had ruled in 
Olympus over the Titans. — 2. A surname of 
Artemis at Phigalea in Arcadia, where she was 
lepresented half woman and luilf fish. 

Eur;^hoil (Eupucpwi/), a celebrated physician of 
Cnidos in Caria, was a contemporary of Hippo, 
crates, but older. He is quoted by' Galen, who 
says that ho was considered to be the author of the 
ancient medical work entitled KviSiat Tviiifiai, and 
also that some persons attributed to him sevenil 
works included in the Hippocratic Collection. 

Eurypon, otherwise called Eurytlon ( Y.vpwwv^ 
Eupuriwv), grandson of Procles, was the tliird king 
of that house at Sparta, and thenceforward gave it 
the name of Eurypontidae. 

Eurj^^lus (Evpwri/Aoy). t Son of Euaemon 
and Ops, appears in dilFcrent traditions as king 
either of Orinenion, or IJyria, or Cyrene. In the 
Iliad he is represented as having come from Or- 
menion to Troy with 40 *ahipff. Ho slew many 
Trojans, and when wounded by Paris, he was 
nursed and cured by Patroclus. Among the heroeg 
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of Hyiia, he is mentioned ns a son of Poseidon and 
Celaeno, who went to Libya where he ruled in 
the country afterwards called Cyrene, and there 
became connected with the Argonauts. He mar- 
ried Sterope, the daughter of Helios, by whom he 
became the father of Lycaon and Leucippus. — 2. 
Son of Poseidon and Astypalaea, king of Cos, was 
kiyed by Hercules who on his return from Troy 
landed in Cos. and being taken for a pirate, was 
attacked by its inhabitants. According to another 
tradition Hercules attacked the* island of Cos, in 
order to obtain possession of Chalciope, the daugh- 
ter of Eurypylus, whom he loved. — 3. Son of 
Telephus and Astyoche, king of Mysia or Cilicia, 
was induced by the presents which Priam sent to 
his mother or wife, to assist the Trojans against the 
Greeks. Eurypylus killed Ma^haon, but was him- 
self slain by Neoptolemus. 

Eurysaees {EvpvadKrji)^ son of the Telamoninn 
Ajax and Teemessa, named after the broad shield" 
of his father. An Athenian tradition related, that 
Eurysaees and his brother Philaeus had given up 
to the Athenians the island of Salamis, which they 
had inherited from their grandfather, and that the 
2 brothers received in return the Attic franchise. 
Eurysaees was honoured like his father, at Athens, 
with an altar. 

Eurysthenes (EupvadeVTjs), and Frocles (Hpo- 
the twin sons of Aristodemus, were born, 
according to the comm in account before, but, ac- 
cording to the genuine Spartan stor}’', after their 
father's return to Peloponnesus and occupation of 
his allotment of Laconia. He died immediately 
after the birth of his children, and had not even 
time to decide wliich of the 2 should succeed him. 
The mother professed to be unable to luinie the 
elder, and the Lacedaemonians applied to Delphi, 
and were instructed to make them both kings, but 
give the greater honour to^lie elder. The difKculty 
thus remaining was at last removed at the sugges- 
tion of Panites, a Messenian, by watching which 
of the children Avas first washed and fed b}' the 
mother; and the first rank was accordingly given 
to Eiirysthenes and retained by his descendants. 
From these 2 brothers, the 2 royal families in 
Sparta were descended, and w'ere called respectively 
the Eiirysilienidae and Provlidae, Tlie former were 
also called tha Ayidae from Agis, son of Eiirysthenes; 
and the latter Kurypontiduc from Eurypon, grand- 
son of Procles. 

Eurystheus. [Hercules.] 

Eurytus (Ei/puros), 1. Son of Melaneiis and 
Stratonice, was king of Occhalia, probably tlie 
Thessalian town of this name. He was a skilful 
archer and married to Antioche, by whom he be- 
came the father of lole, Iphitus, Molion or Deion, 
Clytlus, and Toxeus. lie was proud of his skill in 
using the bow, and is said to have instructed even 
Hercules in his art. He offered his daughter lole 
as a prize to him who should conquer him and his 
sons in shooting with the bow. Hercules won the 
prize, but Eurytus and his sons, with the exception 
of Iphitus, refused to give up lole, because they 
feared lest Hercules should kill the children he 
might have by her. Hercules accordingly marched 
against Oechalia with an anny, took the place and 
killed Eurytus and his sons. According to Homer, on 
the other hand, Eurytus was killed by Apollo whom 
ffe presumed to rival in using the bow. (Od. viii. 
2’2b*.)— >2. Son of Actor and Molione (Hf Elis. 
[Molioner.] — 3. Son of Hermes and Antianira, 
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and brother of Echion, was one of the Argonauts. 

— 4. An eminent Pythagorean philosopher, a dis- 
ciple of Philolaus. 

Eus^blUB (Euflregioy), surnamed Pampkili to 
commemorate his devoted friendship for Patnphilus,. 
bishop of Caesarea. Eusebius was born in Palestine 
about A. D. 264, was made bishop of Caesarea 315, 
and died about 340. He had a strong leaning 
towards the Arians, though he signed the creed of 
the council of Nicaea, He was a man of great 
learning. His most important works are : — 1 . The 
Chronicon (xpoviKa Trai^To^airijs l<rroplas\ a work 
of great value to us in the study of ancient history. 
It is ill 2 books. The first, entitled xP‘>»' 07 pa<^ta, 
contains a sketch of the history of several ancient 
nations, ns the Chaldaenns, Assyrians, IMedcs, Per- 
sians, Lydians, Hebrews, and Egyptians. It is 
chiefly taken from the work of Africanus [Afri- 
CANUs], and gives lists of kings and other magis- 
trates, with short acc«)unts of remarkable events 
from the creation to the time of Eusebius. The 
second book consists of synchronological tables, 
with similar catalogues of rulers and striking occur- 
rences, from the time of Abraliam to the celebration 
of Constantine’s Vicenntdia at Nicoincdia, a. d. 327, 
and at R(une, a. d. 323. The Greek text of the 
Chronicon is lost, but there is extant part of a Latin 
tnmslation of it by Jerome, published by Scaligcr, 
Lej’den, lG06,of which another enlarged edition ap- 
peared at Amsterdam, 1653. Tliere is also extant 
an Armenian translation, which was discovered at 
Constiintinople, and published by Mai and Zohrab 
at Milan, 1818, and by Aiiclier, Venice, 1313. — 2. 
The Praeparatio EvuugeUca (^fvayyf\iKiis dffo- 
Set'lfws TrpoTrapaffKevfi) in 15 hooks, is a collection 
of various facts and quotations from old writers, by 
which it was supposed that the mind would bo 
prepared to receive the evidences of Christianity. 
This book is almost as important to us in the study 
of ancient philosophy, as the Chronienn is with 
reference to history, since in it are preserve^ spe- 
cimens from the writings of almost every philosopher 
of any note whose works are not now extant. 
Edited by R. Stephens, Paris, 1544, and again in 
1628, and by F. Viger, Cologne, 1683. — 3. I'ho 
DemonUralio EvangeUca {€vayyt\iK^ a-nddei^is) in 
20 books, of which 10 are extant, is a collection of 
evidences, chiefly from the Old 'restanieiit, ad- 
dressed principally to the .Jews. This is the com- 
pletion of tlie preceding work, giving the arguments 
which the Praeparutio was intended to make the 
mind ready to receive. Edited with the Praepa- 
ratio in the editions both of R. Stephens and Vigor. 

— 4. The Ecclesiastical History ((KKArjaiaartKi) 
larropia)^ in 10 books, containing the history of 
Chri.stianity from the birth of Christ to the death 
of Licinius, a. d.« 324. 'Edited with the other 
Ecclesiastical historians by Reading, Cambridge, 

1 720, and separately by Burton, Oxford, 1333. — 
5. JJe MaHyrilius Palaestinae^ being an account of 
the persecutions of Diocletian and Maximin from 
A. D. 303 to 310. It is in one book, and generally 
found as an appendix to the eighth of the Ecclesi- 
astical History. — 6. Against llierovles. Hieroclcs 
had advised Diocletian to begin his persecution, 
and had written 2 books, called \6yoi <fn\a\r]6eiSf 
comparing our Lord’s miracles to those of Apollo- 
nius of Tyana. In answering this work, Eusebius 
reviews the life of Apollonius by Philostratus. It 
is published with the works of Philostratus. — 
7. Against MarceUus^ bishop of Ancyra, in 2 books. 
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8. /><? Ecclesiastica Theologia^ a continuation of the 
former work. — 9. De Vita Conslaniini, 4 books, a 
ItHiK'sryric rather than a biography. It has gene- 
rally been published with the EcclesiaBtical History, 
hut edited separately by Heiiiichen, 18.‘10. — 10. 
Onomastieon de. Locis H^raicis^ a description of the 
towns and places mentioned in Holy Scripture, 
arranged in alphabetical order. It was translated 
into Latin by Jerome. 

Eustathius (ELurrddios). 1. Of Cappadocia, a 
Neo-Plaionic philosopher, was a pupil of lainblichus 
and Aedesius. In A. D. 358, he was sen( by Con- 
e tan tins as ambassador to king Sapor, and remained 
in Persia, where he was treated with the greatest 
honour. — 2. Or Eumathius, probably lived as 
late as the twelfth ecntjjry of our era. He wrote 
a (ireck romance in 11 books, still extant, con- 
taining an account of the loves of Hysminias and 
llysininc. The talc is wearisome and improbable, 
and shows no power of invention on the part of its 
author. Edited by (jaulmin, Paris, l6T7^a^’^Kv 
'IVucher, Lips. 179*2. — 3. Archbishop of Thessa- 
lonica, was a native of Constantinople, and lived 
during the latter half of the twelfth century. He was 
a man of great learning and wrote numerous work.**, 
lli(! most important of which is his commentary on 
the Iliad and (Jd}8sey (nape/cg'oAal iUf^v'Ofjiiipov 
’lAtdSa Kal *05u<T<r€iai/), or rather his collection of 
extracts from earlier commentators on those two 
poems. This vast compilation was made from the 
numerous and extensive works of the Alexandrian 
grammarians and critics ; and as nearly till the 
works from which Eustathi?is made his extracts 
are lost, his commentary is of incalculable value to 
ns. Editions : At Rome, 1.542 — 1 .550, 4 vols. fol. ; 
at Rasle, 1559-6*0 ; at Leipig, 18*2.5-26, con- 
taining the commentary on the Odyssey, and at 
Leipzig, 1827-29, the commentary on the Iliad. 
There is also extant by Eustathius a commentary 
oil Dionysius Penegetes, which is published with 
most editions of Dionysius. Eustathius likewise 
wrote a commentary on Pindar, which seems to be 
lost. —4. Usually called Eustathius Romanus, 
a celebrated Ciraeco-Roman jurist, filled variou.s 
hii;h offices at Constantinople, from a. n. 960 to 
1000. 

Eustratius {Eva-rpdTios)^ one of the latest 
commentators on Aristotle, lived about the bc- 
guining of the twelfth century after Christ, under 
t!u! emperor Alexius Comnenus, as metropolitan of 
Nicaea, Of his writings only two are extant, and 
tiiose ill a very fragmentary state : viz. 1. A Com- 
mentary OH the 2nd book of the Analytica. 2. A 
Commentary on the Et/tica Nicoinachea. 

Euterpe. [Musae.1 

Euthydemus CE.vOvBrjuos). 1. A sophist, was 
horn at Chios, and mfgrated ^vith his brother Dio- 
nvsodorus to Thiirii in Italy. Doing exiled thence, 
they came to Athens, where they resided many 
years. The pretensions of Euthydemus and his 
brother are exposed by Plato in the dialogue 
which bears the name of the former.— *2. King of 
Dactria, was a native of Magnesia. We know no- 
thing of the circumstances attending his elevation 
to the sovereignty of Dactria. He extended his 
power over the neighbouring provinces, so as to 
become the founder of the greatness of the Dac- 
trian monarchy. His dominions were invaded 
about B. c. 212, by Antiochus the Groat, with 
whom he eventually concluded a treaty of peace. 

£utli^US (Eif6u/Aos), a hero of Locri in Italy, 
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son of Astycles or of the river-god Caecinus. He 
was famous for his strength and skill in boxing, 
and delivered the town of Temesa from the evil 
spirit Polites, to whom a fair maiden was sacrificed 
every year. Eiithynius himself disappeared at an 
advanced age in the river t'aecimis. 

Eutoclus (EutJicios) of Ascalon, ilic commenta- 
tor on Apollonius of Perga and on Archimede.s, 
lived about a. d. 560. His commeniaries are 
printed* in the editions of Apollonius and Ar- 
chimedes. 

Eutrapelus, F. Volumnlus, a Roman knight, 
obtained the surname of Kutrapelus (EwT/^aTreAos), 
on account of his liveliness and vfit. lie was .an 
intimate friend of Antony, and a companion of his 
plea.siyes and debauches. Cytheris, the nli^tress 
of Antony, was yriginaily the freed woman and 
mistress of Volunmius Eutrapelus, whence we find 
her c.alled Volumnia, and was surrendered to An- 
tony by his friend. I'lutrapelus is mentioned by 
Horace. {Epid. i. 18. 31.) 

Eutresli (EuTp^a-ioi), the inhabitants of a dis- 
trict in Arcadia, N. of Megalopolis, 

Eutresia (EUTp-nais). a small town in Boeotia 
between Thespiae and Plataeae, with a temple and 
oracle of Apollo, who heiiec had the surname Eii- 
tresites. 

Eutropius. 1. An eunuch, the favourite of 
Arcadiiis, became the virtual governor of the K. on 
the death of Rufiniis, a. D. 395. He was consul 
ill 399, but in that year ivas deprived of his 
power by the intrigues of the empress Eudoxia 
and Gaiiias, the Goth ; he w’as first banished to 
Pyprus, W’as shortly afterwards recalled and put to 
death at Chalcedon. 'i'iu; poet Claud iaii wrote an 
invective against Eutropius. — 2. A Homan his- 
torian, held the ollice of a secretary nmb’r Constan- 
tine the Great, was patronised l)y .riilian the 
Apostate, whom he accompanied in the Pi'rsian 
expedition, and w’as alive in the reign of Valen- 
tini.an and Valens. He is the author of a brief 
compendium of Roman history in 10 hooks, from 
the foundation of the city to the accession of V'alens, 
A. D. 364, to whom it is inscribed. In draw’ing up 
this abridgment Eutropius .appears to have con- 
sulted the best authorities, and to have executed 
his task in general with care. The style is in 
perfect good taste and keeping with the nature of 
the iindertiking, being plain, precise, and simple. 
The best editions are by Tzschuckc, Lips. 1796, 
and by Grosse, Hal., 1813. 

Eutychides (EutuxiStjs), of Sliyon, a statuary, 
and a disciple of Lysippus, flourished n. r. 300. 
Euxinus Fontus. [Pont us KrxiNrs.] 

Evadll5 (Eud5i/77). 1. Daughter of Poseidon 
and Pitane, who w’as brouglit up by the Arcadian 
king Aepytus, and became by Apollo the mother 
of lanms. — 2. Daughter of Ipliis (hence called 
Iphias), ot" Philax, and wife of Capaneus, Ecr 
details see Capaneus. 

Evagoras (Eoa^Jpa?), king of Salaiiiis in Cy- 
prus. He was sprung from a family wiiich claimed 
descent from Teueer, the rejnited founder of Snla- 
mis ; and his ancestors appear to have been during 
a long period the heroditavy rulers of that city 
^nder the supremacy of Pcrsiiu I hey had, how- 
ever, been expelled by a Phoenician exile, wlio 
obtained the sovereignty for himself, and trans- 
iditted it to his descendants. Evagoras succeeded 
iftflRvering his hereditary kingdom, and putting 
the reigning tyrant to death, about b. (. 410. Hia 
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rule was distinjjuished for its mildness and equity, 
iind he greatly increased the power of Salamis, speci- 
ally by the formation of a powerful fleet. He gave 
a friendly reception to Conon, when the latter took 
refuge at Salamis after the defeat of the Athenians 
at Aegospotami, 405 ; and it was at his interces- 
sion that the king of Persia allowed Conon the 
support of the Phoenician fleet. But his growing 
power excited the jealousy of the Perhian court, 
and at length war was declared against him by 
Artaxerxes. Evagoras received the assistance of 
an Athenian fleet under Chabrias, and at first met 
with great success ; but the fortune of war after- 
wards turned aj^inst him, and he was glad to con- 
clude a peace with Persia, by which he resigned 
his conquests in Cyprus, but was allowed to^ retain 
possession of Saltimis, Avith the ^itle of king. This 
war was brought to a close in 3115. Evagoras was 
assassinated in 374, together with his eldest son 
Pnytagoras. He Avas succeeded by his son Nico- 
cles. There is still extant an oration of Isocrates 
in praise of Evagoras, addressed to his soji Nico- 
cles. 

Evagrfus (Evdypios)^ of Epiphania in Syria, 
bom alMHit A. D. 53«(l, Avas by profession a “ scho- 
lastknis” (advocate or pleader), and probably prac- 
tised at Antioch. He Avrote An JiJcclcsiastical 
Hidorv^ still exUint, Avhich extends from a. d. 
431 to It is puhlished with the other Eccle- 

siastical Historians, by Heading. Camb. 17-0. 

Evander (Evaydpos). 1. ISon of Hermes by an 
Arcadian nymph, called Tht inis or Nicostrata, and 
in Roman tniditions Carmeiita or Tiburtis. About 
60 years before the Trojan Avar, Evander is said to 
have led a Ptdnsgian colony from Pallantiiim in 
Arcadia ijdo Italy, and tlmre to IniA'c built a 
toAvn, Pall«iiti(nn, on the Tiber, at the foot of j 
the Palatim? Hill, Avhich tOAvn avus subseqiiently 
incorporated Avith Borne. Evander taught his | 
neighbours milder laws and the arts of peace and 
of social life, and especially the art of Avriting, 
Avith which ho himself had been made acquainied 
by Hercules, and music ; he also introduced among 
them the Avorship of the Lycaean Pan,of IVmetor, 
Poseidon, and Hercules. Virgil (Aen. viii. 51) 
represents Evander as still alive at the time Avhen 
Aeneas arrived in Italy, and as forming an alliance 
with him against the liUtiiis. Evander Avas Avor- 
shipped at Pallantiiim in Arcadia, as a hero. At 
Home he had an altar at the foot of the Avciitine.’ 
— 2. A Phocian, was the pupil and successor 
of Lacydes as the head of the Academic School at 
Ath(?ns, about n. c. *215. 

Evenus (Eijtjvos). 1. Son of A res and Demonice, , 
and father of Marpessa. E or details see Marpes.sa. 
—2. Two elegiac poets of Paros. One of these 
poets, though it is uncertain whether the cldor or 
the younger, was a contemporary of Socrates, Avhom 
he is said to have instructed in poetry; and Plato 
in several passages refers to Evenus, somewhat 
ironically, as at once a sophist or philosopher and 
a poet. There are 16 epigrams in the Greek 
Anthology hearing the name of Evenus, but it is 
difficult to determine which of them should be 
assigned to the elder and which to the younger 
Evenus. ^ 

Evenus {Evriv6s : Fidhari), formerly called Ly- 
corma.s, rises in Mt. Oeta, and flows with a rapkl 
stream through Actolia into the sea, 

W. of Antirrhium. 

Evenus {Eurjvos .* Sandarli)^ a river of 'Mysia, 
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rising in Mt. Temnus, flowing S. through Aeolis, 
and falling into the Sinus Elaiticus near Pitane. 
The city of Adramyttium, which stood nearly* due 
W. of its sources, was supplied with water from it 
by an aqueduct. 

EvergStes (Evfpyerrfs\ the “ Benefactor,” a 
title of honour, frequently conferred by the Greek 
states upon those from whom they had received 
benefits. It was assumed by many of the Greek 
kings ill Egypt and elseAvhere [Ptolemaeus.] 

Evlus (Euios), an epithet of Bacchus, given 
him froiy the cheering and animating cry, eSa, ivoT 
(Lat. croc), in the festiv-als of the god. 

ExSdIus (’E|d5/os), one of the Lapithac, fought 
at tlie nuptials of PirithoUs. 

Exsuperantlus, Julius, a Roman liistorian, 
Avdio lived perhaps about the 5th or 6th century of 
oiir era. He is the author of a short tract entitled 
I>e AlariU Lepidi^ ac Sertorii Imlfis civilil/us^ Avhich 
many' suppose to haA'e been abridged from the 
Histories of Sallust. It is appended to several 
editions of Sallust. 

Eziongeber. [Berenice, No. 1.] 
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F&b&ris or Farfarus {FarfaS^ a small river in 
It.aly' in the Sabine territory between Ileate and 
Curej. 

Fab&tus, L. Roscius, one of Caesar's lieute- 
nants in the Gallic war, and praetor in b. c. 4.‘), 
He espoused Ponipey’s party', and was twice sent 
Avith proposals of accommodation to Caesar. He 
was killed in the battle at Mutina, u. c. 43. 

Fabatus, Calpurnlus, a Roman knight, ac- 
cused in A. n. 64, hut escaped punishment. He 
Avas grandfather to Calpiirnia, wife of the younger 
Pliny, many of whoso letters are addressed to liiin. 

Faberlus. 1. A debtor of M. Cicero. — 2. 
One of the private secretaries of C. .Tiiliub Cfiesar. 

■ Fabla, 2 daughters of M. Fabiiis Ainbustns. 
The elder Avas married to Ser. Siilpicius, a patri- 
cian, and one of the military tribunes b. c. 376, and 
the A’ouuger to the [ilebeiaii C. Licinius Stolo. 

Fabla Gens, one of the most ancient patrician 
gentes at Home, which ^aced its origin to Her- 
cules and the Arcadian r.A’ander. The Faliii oc- 
cupy a prominent part in liistory soon after the 
commencement of the republic ; and 3 brothers be- 
longing to the gens are said to have been iuA'ested 
Avith 7 successive consulships, from b. c. 465 to 
47fb The house derived its greatt'st lustre from 
the patriotic courage and tragic fate of the 366 
Fabii in the battle on the Cremera, B. c. 477. 
fViBTTLANrs.] The principal families of this 
gens bore the names of AiubusTUs, Butko, Dok- 
.so, Labeo, Maximus, Pictor, and Vibulanus. 

Fabianus, Papirlus, a Roman rhetorician and 
philosopher in the time of Tiberius and Caligula. 
He wrote works on philosophy and physics, which 
are referred to by Seneca and Pliny. 

FabratSrIa (Fahratemus : Aa/rw/erm), a toAim 
in Laiium on the right bank of the Trenis, originally 
belonged to the Volsciaiis, but Avas subsequently 
colonised by Romans. 

-^iionged originally to the Hernican 
town of Aletrium, where some of this name lived 
as late as the time of Cicero. 1. C. Fabricius 
Lusclnus, was probably of his family 

who quitted Aletrium and settled at Rome. He 
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was one of the most popular heroes in the Roman 
annals, and, like Cincinnatus and Curius, is the 
represen tsitive of the purity and honesty of the 
good old times. In his first consulship, b. c. 28*2, 
he defeated the Lucanians, Bruttians, and Sam- 
nites, gained a rich booty and brought into the 
treasury more than 400 tjilents. Fabricius pro- 
bably served as legate in the unfortunate cam- 
paign agcainst Pyrrhus in 280 ; and at its close he 
was one of the Roman ambassadors sent to Pyr- 
rhus at Tarentum to negotiate a ransom or ex- 
change of prisoners. The conduct of Fabricius on 
this occasion formed one of the most cidebrated 
stories in Roman history, and was embellished in 
every possible w.'iy by subsequent writers. ISo 
much, however, seems certain, — that Pyrrhus used 
every effort to gain the favour of Fabricius ; that 
he offered him the most splendid presents, and en- 
deavoured to persuade him to enter into his service, 
and accompany him to Greece ; but that the sturdy 
Ruinan was proof against all his seductions, and 
rejected all his offers. On the renewal of the 
war in the following year (279), Fabricius again 
served as legate, and shared in the defeat at the 
battle <»f Asculum. In 278 Fabricius was consul 
a second time, and had the conduct of the war 
against Pyrrhus. The king was nuxious for peace ; 
and the generosity with which Fabricius sent back 
to Pyrrhus the traitor who had ollered to poison 
him, afforded an opportunity for opening negotia- 
tions, which resulted in the evacuation of Italy by 
Pyrrhus. Fabricius then subdued the allies of the 
king in the S. of Italy. He was censor in 27 
and distinguished himself by the severity witl> 
which he attempted to repress the growing taste 
for luxury. His censorship is jiarticularly cele- 
brated, from his expelling from the senate P. Cor- 
nelius Rufinus, on accnuiit of his possessing ten 
pounds’ weight of silver plate. The love of luxury 
and the degeneracy of morals which had already 
commenced, brought ^ut#btiU more prominently 
the simplicity of life and the integrity of character 
which distinguished Fabricius as well as his con- 
temporary Curius Dentatus; and ancient writers 
love to tell of the frugal way in which they lived 
on their hereditary farms, and how* they refused 
the rich presents which |he Samnite ambassadors 
offered them. Fabricius died as poor as he had 
lived ; he left no dowry for his daughters, which 
the senate, however, furnished ; and in order to 
pay the greatest possible respect to his memory, 
the state interred him within the pomacrium, al- 
though this was forbidden by the 12 Tables. — 2. 
L. Fabricius, curator viarum in b. c. 62, built a 
new bridge of stone, which connected the city with 
the i.sland in the Tiber, and which was, after him, 
called pons Fuhneius. The name of its author is 
still seen on the remnants of the bridge, which 
now bears the name of ponfe qnattro — 3. Q. 
Fabricius, tribune of the plebs, .57, proposed as 
early as the month of January of that year, that 
Cicero should be recalled from exile ; but this 
attempt was frustrated by P. Clodius by armed 
force. 

Fadus, Cusplus, appointed by the emperor Clau- 
dius procurator of Judaea in a. d. 44. He was 
succeeded by Tiberius Alexander. 

FaeslUae (Faesulfinus: Fiesole), a city of Etruria, 
situated on a hill 3 miles N.E. of Florence, was 
probably not one pf the 12 cities of the League. 
Sulla sent to it a military colony ; and it was th' 
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head-quarters of Catiline’s army. There are still 
tto be seen the remains of its ancient walls, of a 
theatre, &c.. 

Falacxin^or Falacrinum, a Sabine town at the. 
foot of the Apennines on the Via Salaria between 
Asculum and Reate, the birthplace of the emperor 
Vespasian. 

F&lSrli or F&lerluiU, a town in Etruria, situated 
on a steep and lofty height near Mt. Soracte, was 
an ancient Pelasgic town, and is said to base biM'ii 
founded by Ilalesus, who settled tli(MV with a body 
of colonists from Argos. Its inhabitants w«'re called 
Falisci, and were regarded by many as of the 
same race as the Aequi, whence we find them often 
called Aeqni Falisci. Falerii afterwards became 
one of the 12 Etruscan cities; but its inliabitants 
continued to differirom thj* rest of the Etruscans 
both in their language and customs even in the 
time of Augustus. After a long struggle with Rome, 
the Faliscans yielded to Camillus B. c. 3.94. 9’hey 
subsequently joim-d tlieir iieighboMrs several times 
in warring against Rome, but were finally subdued, 
^t the close of the 1st Punic war, 241, tliey again 
revolted. The Humans now destroyed Falerii and 
compelled the Faliscans to build a new town in the 
plain. The ruins of the new city are to be seen 
at Fallen ; while the remains »)f the more ancient 
one are at Cirita Castelluna. The .incii'iit town of 
Falerii was afterwards colonised by the Romans 
under the name of “ Colonia Pltrusconim Falisca,” 
or Colonia Junonia Falisconun,” but it never be- 
came agjiin a place of importance. The .ancient 
town was celebrated for its worship of Juno Curitls 
or Qniritis, and it was in honour of her tli.at the 
Romans founded the colony. Minerva and Janus 
were also worshipped in the town. — Falerii had 
extensive linen manufactories, and its white cows 
were prized at Rome as victims for sacrifice. 

F^ernus Ager, a district in the N. of Campania, 
extending from tlie Massic hills to the river Vul- 
turnus. It produced some of the fittest wine in 
Italy, which was reckoned only second to the witie 
of Setia. Its choicest variety was called Fausticunim. 
It became fit for drinking in 10 years, and might 
be used when 20 years old. 

Falesia Portus, a harbour in I'ltriiria, S. of 
Populoniifm, opposite the island llva. 

Falisci. [Falerii.] 

Faliscus, Gratius, a contemporary of Ovid, and 
the author of a poem upon the chase, entitled 
Ct/neffeticon lAhery in .540 hexameter lines. Printed 
in Bunnann's and Wernsdorf's Lat. Min. 

Fannla. 1. A woman of Minturnae, who hos- 
pitably entertained Marius, when he came to Min- 
turnae in his flight, B. c. 88, though he had formerly 
pronounced her guilty of adultery.— 2. The second 
wife of Holvidius Priscus. 

Fannius. 1. C., tribune of the plebs, b. c. 187. 
—2. L., deserted from the Roman army in 84, 
with L. Magius, and went over to Mithridates, 
whom they persuaded to enter into negoti.atious 
with Sertorius in Spain. Fannius .afterwards com- 
manded a detachment of the army of JVIithridates 
against Lucullus. — 3. C., one of the persons 
who signed the accusation brought against P. 
(?Iodius in 61. In .5.9 he was mentioned by L. 
Vettius as an accomplice in the alleged conspiracy 
against Pompey. — 4. C., tribune of the plebs, 
5,9,^posed the lex opraria of Caesar. He be- 
longed to Pompey’s party, and in 49 went as 
praetor to Sicily. — 3. C., a contemporary of the 
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younger Pliny, the author of a work, very popular 
at the time, on the deaths of persons executed of 
exiled by Nero. 

* Fannlus Caeplo. TCaepio.] • • 

Fannlus Strabo. [8tkabo.] 

Fannius Quadrfttus. [Qctadratus.I 
Fanum Fortflnae {Fann)^ an important town 
in Umbria at the mouth of the Metauriia, with a 
celebrated temple of Fortuna, whence the town 
derived its name. Augustus sent to it a colony of 
veterans, and it was then called “ Colonia Julir 
Fanestris.” Here was a triumphal arch in honour 
of Augustus. 

Farfanis. [Fa bar is.] 

Fascinus, an early Latin divinity, and identical 
with Mutinus or Tutimis. He was worshipped as 
the protector from sorcery, wkchcraft, and evi* 
daemons ; and represented in tlie form of a phal- 
lus, the genuine l.atin for which h fasciimm^ as 
this symbol was heli<!ved to be most efficacious in 
averting all evil influences. 

Fauia or Fauna, according to some, a concu- 
bine of Hercules in Italy; according to others,, 
the wife or sister of Faunus. [Faun us.] 

Faunas, son of Picus, grandson of Satiirnns, 
and father of Latinus, was the third in the series 
of the kings of the TiaunMites. Faunas acts a very 
prominent part in the mythical history of Latium, 
and was in biter times worshipped in 2 distinct 
capacities: first, as the god of fields and shepherds, 
because he had promoted agriculture and the breed- 
ing of cattle; and secondly, as an oracular divinity, 
because he was one of the great founders of tfie 
religion of the country. The festival of the Fau- 
nal ia, celebrated on the 5th of December by the 
country people, had reference to him as the god of 
agriculture and cattle. As a prophetic god, he was 
believed to reveal the future to man, partly in 
dreams, and partly by voices of unknown origin, 
in certain sacred groves, one near 'J’ibur, around 
the well Albunea, and another on the Aveiitine, 
near Lome. What Faunus was to the male sex, 
his wife Fauia or Fauna was to the female. — At 
Rome there w'as a round temple of Faunus, sur- 
rounded with columns, on Mount Caelius ; and 
another was built to him, in ii. c. 196, on the 
island in the Tiber, where sacrifices were offered 
to him on the ides of February. — As the god 
manifested himself in various ways, the idea arose 
of a plurality of Fauns (Faiini), Avho are described 
as half men, half goat.s, and Avith horns. Faunus 
gradual* came to he identified with the Arcadian 
Pan, and the Fauni with the Greek Satyrs. 

Fausta. 1. Cornelia, daughter of the dictator 
Sulla, and twin sister of Faustus Sulla, Avas born 
about B. c. fffi. She was first married to C. Mem- 
mi iis, and afterwards to Milo. She Avas infamous 
for her adulteries, and the historian Sallust is said 
to have been one of her paramours, and to have 
receiA'cd a soA'cre flogging from Milo Avhen lie was 
detected on one occasion in the house of the latter. 
Villius was another of her paramours, Avhence Ho- 
race calls him“Sullae gencr.” (,S’a/. i. 2. 64.) — 
— 2. Flavia Maximiana, daughter of Maximi- 
anus, and Avife of Constantine the Great, to Avhonj 
she bore Cons tan tinus, Constantins, and Constans. 

Faustina. 1. Armia. Galeria, commoidy distin- 
guished as Famtina Senior^ the Avife of Antoninus 
Pius, died in the 3d year of his reign, a. d.. 141. 
Notwithstanding the profligacy of her life, her 
husband loaded her Avith honours both before 
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and after her decease. It was in honour of her 
that Antoninus established a hospital for the edu- 
cation and support of yougg females, who were 
called after her pucllae alimmiariae Faustinianne. 
— 2. Annia, or Faustina Junior^ daughter of the 
elder Faustina, w.us married to M. Aurelius in a. d. 
145 or 146, and she died in a village on the skirts 
of Mount Taurus, in 17-5, having accompanied the 
emperor to Syria. Her profligacy was so open and 
infamous, that the good nature or blindness of her 
husband, who cherished her fondly Avhile alive, 
and loaded her with honours after her death, ap- 
pears truly marvellous.— 3. Annia, grand-daughter 
or great-grand-daughter of M. Aurelius, the third 
of the numerous Avives of Elngabalus. 

Fanstiilufl. [Rom ul us. ] 

Faventia (Faventinus : Faenze\ a town in 
Gallia Cisalpina on the riA^er Anemo and on the 
Via Aeinilia, celebrated for its linen manufactories, 

Fav5nli Portus {Forto Favone), a liarbour on 
the coast of Corsica. 

M. FavSnlns, an imitator of Cato Uticensis, 
Avhose character and conduct he copied so servilely 
as to receive the nickname of Cato’s ape. He was 
always a Avarm supporter of the party of tfie op- 
timates, and actively opposed all the measures of 
the first triumvirate. On the breaking out of the 
civil Avar in b. c. 49, lie joined Pomjioy, notwitli- 
stunding his personal aversion to the latter, and op- 
posed all proposals of reconciliation between Caesar 
and Pompey. He served in the campai'.:n ag-unst 
Caesar in Greece in 4R, and after the defeat of his 
party at Pharsalus. ho accoinpaiiiod Pompey in his 
flight, and showed him the greatest kindness and 
attention. Upon Pompey 's death he retunied to 
Italy, and Avas pardom'd by Caesar. He took no 
part in the conspiracy against Caesar’s life, but 
after the murder of the latter, ho espoused the side 
of Rrutiis and Cassius. He was taken prisom^r in 
the battle of Philippi in 42, and Avas put to deaili 
hlj’^ Getaviunus. • ’ 

Favorinus, a philosopher and sophist in the 
reign of Hadrian, Avns a natixe of Arles in Gaul. 
He resided at different periods of his life in Rome, 
Greece, and Asia Minor, and obtained high di- 
tinctions. He 'was intimate Avith some of his ino'^t 
listinguished contemporJ#Ses, among others, with 
Plutarch, who dedicated to him his treatise on tlic 
principle of cold, and Avith Herodes Attiens, to 
Avhoin he bequeathed his library and house at 
Rome. lie Avrote several Avorks on various sub- 
jects, but none of them are extant. 

Febris, th * goddess, or rather the averter, of 
feA'er. She had 3 sanctuaries at Rome, in which 
amulets Avere dedicated which people had Avorn 
during a feA’er. 

Febrftus, an ancient Italian divinity, to Avhoin 
the month of February was sacred, for in the latter 
half of that month general purifications and Insti.a- 
tioiis h'erc celebrated. The name is connected 
with febniare (to purify), and f'hruae (purifica- 
tions). Februus was also regarded as a god of the 
lower world, and the festival of the dead (Feralia) 
was celebrated in February. 

Felicitai, the personification of happiness, to 
Avhom a temple Avas erected by Luciillus in b. r. 
“5, which AA’as burnt doAvn in the reign of Clau- 
dius. Felicitas is frequently seen on Roman me- 
dals, in the form of a matron, with the staff of 
Mercury {caducfivs) and a cornucopia. 

FSliZy Antdnlus, procurator of Judaea, in the 
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reigns of Clandius and Nero, was a brother of the ' 
freedman Pallas, and was himself a freedman of the 
emperor Cla^ius. Hence ho is also called Clau- 
dim Felix. his private and his p ublic charac- 
ter alike Felix was unscrupulous and profligate. 
Having fallen in love with Drusilla, daughter of 
Agfippa I., and wife of Azizus, king of Emesa, he 
induced her to leave her husband ; and she was 
still living with him in 60, when St. Paul preached 
before him “ of righteousness, temperance, and 
judgment to come.” His government, though cruel 
and oppressive, was strong ; he suppressed all dis- 
turbances, and cleared the country of robbers. He 
was recalled in 6*2, and succeeded by Porcius 
Festus ; and the .Jews having lodged accusations 
against him at Rome, he was saved from condign 
punishment only by the influence of his brother 
Palljis with Nero. 

Felix, M. Miniioius, a Homan lawyer, who 
flourished about a. n. *230, wrote a dialogue en- 
titled Octavius^ which occupies a conspicuous place 
among the ejirly Apologies for Christianity. Edited 
by Gronovius, Lug. Bat. 1707 ; by Eruesti, ibid. 
1773 ; and by Muralto, Turic. 1336. 

Felsiua. [Bononia.] 

Feltrla (Feltrlnus : Fc/tre), a town in Rhaetia, 
a little N. of the river Plavis. 

Fenestella, a Roman historian, wIjo lived in 
the time of Augustus, and died A. n. *21, in the 
70th year of his age. His work, entitled Anmdes^ 
extended to at least 2*2 books. The few fragments 
pn'servi'd relate to events subsequent to the Car- 
thagiiiian wars ; and we know that it (*nihraeed 
the greater part of Cicero's career. A treatise, De 
Sacrrdntiis at Mai list nd Urns liimianorum lAbri //., 
ascribed to Fenestella, is a modern forgery. 

Fenni, a savage people living by the chase, 
whopi Tacitus (Genu, 46) reckons among the 
Germans. They app«‘ar to have dwelt in the further 
part of E. Prussia, and to have been the same 'as 
the modern Finns. . 

Ferentlnum (Fcrentlnas, Ferentinus). 1. (Fe~ 
renU})„ a town of Etruria, S. of V('lsinii. the birth- 
place of tlie emperor Otlio. It is called both a 
coionia and a municipium. There are still remains 
of its walls, of a theatre and of 8epul(;|>ros at Ferento. 
■—2. (Fere7do)f an anc^nt town of the Hemici in 
Ijatinin, S. W. of Anagnia, colonised by the Roinam 
in the *2nd Punic war. There are still remains of 
its ancient walls. In its neighbourhood was the 
source of the sacred brook Ferentina, at wliich the 
Latins used to hold their meetings. 

Ferentum. [Fokkntum.] 

Feretrlus, a surname of Jupiter, derived from 
/en're, to strike ; for persons who took an oath 
called upon Jupiter to strike them if they swore 
falsely, as they struck the victim which they sacri- 
ficed to him. Others derived it from Jerre^ because 
he was the giver of peace, or because people d 
dicated (ferebaiit) to him spolia opima. 

FerSnla, an ancient Itolian divinity, who ori- 
ginally belonged to the Sabines and Faliscans, and 
was introduced by them among the Romans. Il 
is difficult to form a definite notion of the nature o 
this goddess. Some consider her to have been ilu 
goddess of liberty ; others look upon her as tht 
goddess of commerce and traffic, and others agaii. 
regard her as a goddess of the earth or the lower 
world. Her chief sanctuary was at Terracina, near 
mount Soracte. 

7eroz, tJTseias, a Roman jurist, who probably 
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flourished between the time of Tiberius and Ves- 
asian. 

Ferr&tus liLoils (Jahrl-Jurjurah)^ one of the 
irincipal mountain-chains in the Lesser A this 
ystem, in N. Africa, on the borders of Mauretania 
'uesariensis and Mauretania Sitifensis. 

Fescennium or Fescennia (Fcscenntnus), a 
:own of the Falisci in Etruria, aud consequently 
ike Falerii of Pelasgic origin. [F.alerii.] From 
.his town the Romans are said tn have derived the 
'•’escennine songs. The .site of the town is uncer- 
ain; it may perhaps be placed at N. SilveAo, Many 
vriters place it at Civita Custclluna^ but this was the 
ite of Falerii. 

Festus, Sext. pompeius, a Roman grammarian, 
>robahly lived in the 4tli century of our era. His 
.lamc is attacheik to a dictionary or glos.^-ary of 
Latin words and phrases, divided into *20 hooks, 
and commonU' c.alled S\>ii PoinjH'ii Fesli de W-rho- 
'•uin iSfffitiJlatione. It was abridged by Festus 
Voni a work with the same title by M. V'errius 
Flacois, a celebrated grammarian in the reign of 
Augustus. Festus made a few alterations and eii- 
ticisms of his own, and inserted mmierotis extracts 
from other writings of Verrius ; hut altogether 
omitted those words which had fallen into disuse, 
intending to make these the subject of a se- 
parate volume. Towards the end of tlie 6th 
century, Paul, son of Wamefrid, hotter knouu 
as l*aulus Diaconus, from htiving officiated as a 
deacon of tin* church at Aquileia, abridged tlie 
ahridmnent of Festus. The original work of Ver- 
iiis Flaeciis has perished with the exception of one 
or two inconsidorable fragments. Of the abstract 
by Festus one imperfect MS. only has come down 
to us. 'I'lic numerous blanks in this MS. have 
been ingeniously filled up by Scnliger and Ursinus, 
partly from conjecture and partly from the corre- 
.sponding paragraphs of Paulus, whoso performance 
appears in a complete form in many ^^SS. The, 
best edition of Festus is by K.O. Muller, Lips. 
183.0, in which the text of Festus is placed face to 
face with the corresponding text of Pauliis, so as 
to admit of easy comparison. The work is one of 
great value, containing a rich treasure, of learning 
upon many points connected with antiquities, my- 
thology, and grammar. 

Festus, Porcius, succeeded Antonins Felix as 
procurator of Judaea in a. n. 62, and died not long 
after his appointment. It was he who bore testi- 
mony to the innocence of St. Paul, when he de- 
fended himself befiire him in the same ysttr. 
Fibrenus. [ A rpin i;m.] 

Ficana (Ficanemsis), one of the ancient Latin 
towns destroyed by Ancus ^Martins. 

FiculSa fFiculeas, -atis, Ficolensis), an ancient 
town of the Sabines, E. of Fidenao, said to lune 
been founded by the Aborigines, but early bimk 
into decay. 

Fidlnae, sometimes Fidena (Fidenas. -at Is; 
Castal Giuhileo),, an ancient town in the land of the 
iSahincs, 40 stadia (o miles'! N.E. of Rome, situated 
on a steep hill, between the 'I’iher and the Anio. 
It is said to have been founded by Alba Longri, 
and also to have been conquered and colonised by 
Romulus ; but the population aj'pears to have hem 
partlv Etruscan, and it was probably colonised by 
the Etruscan Veii, with which city we find it in 
close alliance. It frequently revolted and was fre- 
(lueiUly taken by the Homans Its last revolt waa 
in B. c. 436 , and in the follo^Ying year it was de- 
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fitroyed by the Romans. Subsequently the town 
was rebuilt ; but it is not mentioned again till the 
reign of Tiberius ; when in consequence of the fall 
of a temporary wooden theatre in the town 20,000. 
or, according to some accounts, 50,000 persons 
lost their lives. 

Fidentla (Fidentinus: Borijo S- l^nino)^ a 
town in Cisalpine Gaul on the Via Aemilia between 
Parma and Placcntiji, memorable for the victory 
which Sulla's generals gained over Cnrbo, b. c. 02. 

Fides, the personification of fidelity or faithful- 
ness. Numa is said to have built a temple to Fides 
publica,on the Capitol, and another was built there 
in the consulship of M. Aemilius Scaurus, n.c. 1 1.5. 
She was represented as a matron wearing a wreath 
of olive or laurel leaves, and carrying in her hand 
com ears, or a b.asket with fruib 

Ffdlus, an ancient form of jilius^ occurs in the 
connection of Dius Fidius^ or Medius Fidius, that 
is, 7He Dius (Aids) fJius, or the son of Jupiter, that 
is, Hercules. Hence the expression medius Jidius 
is equivalent to me Hercules^ scil. juvet. Some- 
times Fid ins is used alone. Some of the ancients 
connected jllius with jides, 

FigHlus, C. Marclus. 1. Consul h. c. 162, and 
again con-sul 156, when he carried on war with the 
Dalmatae in Illyricum. — 2. Consul 64, supported 
Cicero in his consulship. 

Figulus, F. Nigidlus, a Pythagorean philoso- 
pher of high reputation, who flourished about B. c. 
GO. Mathematical and physical investigations ap- 
pear to have occupied a large share of his attention ; 
and such was his fame as an astrologer, that it 
was general I}' believed, in later times at least, that 
he had predicted the fuPire greatness of Octaviamis 
on hearing the announcement of his birth. He, 
moreover, possessed considerable influence in poli- 
iicul alFairs ; was one of the senators selected by 
Cicero to take down the depositions of the wit- 
nesses who gave evidence with regard to Catiline’s 
conspiracy, u. c. 63 ; was praetor, 50 ; took an 
active part in the civil war on the side of Pompey ; 
W'as compelled in consequence by Caesar to live 
abroad, and died in exile, 44. 

Fimbria, C. Flavius. 1. A homo novus, who 
rose to the liighest honours tlirough his own merits 
and talents. Cicero praises him both as a jurist 
and an omtor. He was consul B. c. 104, and vvas 
subsequently accused of extortion in his province, 
but was acquitted. — 2. Probably son of th« pre- 
ceding, was one of the most violent partizans of 
Mariu8%nd Cinna during the civil war with Sulla. 
Jn B. c. 86 he was sent into Asia as legate of Vale- 
rius Flaccus, and took advantage of the unpopu- 
larity of his commander with the soldiers to excite 
a mutiny against him. Flaccus was killed at 
Chalcedon, and was succeeded in the command by 
Fimbria, who carried on the war with success 
against the generals of Mithridates. In 04 Sulla 
crossed over from Greece into Asia, and, after con- 
cluding peace with Mithridates, marched against 
Fimbria. The latter was deserted by his troops, , 
and put an end to his life. ! 

Fines, the name of a great number of places, 
either on the borders of Roman provinces or of 
different tribes. These places are usually found 
only in the Itineraries, and are not of sufficient 
importance to be enumerated here. 

Firm&nus, Tarutius, a mathematician and 
astrologer, contemporary with M. Varro and Cicero, 
At Varro's request Firmanus took the horoscope of 
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Romulus, and frOm the circumstances of the life and 
death of the founder determined tlie era of Rome. 

Firmianus Sympdslus, Caelii^L of uncertain 
age and country, the author of lOWisipid riddles, 
each comprised in 3 hexameter lines, collected, as 
we are told in the prologue, for the purpose of pro- 
moting the festivities of the Saturnalia. Printed 
in the Foet. Lot. Min. of Wernsdorf, vol. vi. 

Firmlcus Matemns, Julius, or perhaps Vil- 
llus, the author of a work entitb‘d Muthesous 
Libri VIIT.^ which is a formal introduction to ju- 
dicial astrology, according to the discipline of the 
Egyptians and Babylonians. The writer lived in 
the time of Constantine the Great, and had during 
a portion of his life practised as n forensic pleader. 
There is also ascribed to this Firinicus Malernus a 
work in favour of Christianity, entitled De Krrore 
Frofanarum [{eUgionum ad Constantium ei Constan- 
tem. This work was, however, probably written 
by a different person of the same name, since the 
author of the work on astrology was a pagan. 

Firmum(Firm£inu8: Fermo)^ a town inPicenuni, 

3 miles from the coast, and S. of the river Tinna, 
colonised by the Romans at the beginning of the 
1st Punic war. On the coast was its strongly 
fortified harbour, Castellum Firmanum or Fir- 
manorum (Forto di Fermo). 

M. Firmus, a native of Scleuoia, the friend and 
ally of Zenobia, seized upon Alexandria, and pro- 
claimed himself emperor, but was defeated and 
'aiii by Aurelian, a. d. 273. 

Flaccus, Calpumius, a rhetorician in the reign 
of Hadrian, whose 51 declamations are frequently 
printed with those of Quintilian. 

Flaccus, Fulvlus. 1. M., consul with App. 
Claudius Caude.x, b. c. 264, in which year the first 
Punic war broke out. — 2. Q., son of No. 1, consul 
237, fought against the Ligurians in Italy. In 
224 he was consul a 2nd time, and conquered the 
Cauls and Insubrians in the N. of Italy. In 215 
he w'as praetor, after having been twice consul ; 
and in tlie following year (214) he was re-elected 
praetor. In 213 he was consul for the 3rd time, 
and carried on the war in Campania against tlie 
Carthaginians. He and his colleague, Ap. Claudius 
Pulcher, took JHanno’s camp by storm, and then 
laid siege to Capua, which they took iu the follow- 
ing year (212). In 209 he was consul for tlie 

4 th time, and continued the w'ar against the Car- 
thaginians in the S. of Italy. — 3. Cn., brother of 
No. 2, was praetor 212, and had Apulia for liis 
province ; he was defeated by Hannibal near 
Ilerdonea. In consequence of his cow'ardice in 
this battle he was accused before the people, and 
went into voluntary exile before the trial. — 4. Q., 
son of No. 2, was praetor 182, and carried on war 

n Spain against the Celtiberians, wliom he defeated 
in several battles. He was consul 179 with his Itro- 
tlier, L. Manlius Acidiiius Fulvianus, who had been 
adopted by Manlius Acidinus. In his consulship 
he defeated the Ligurians. In 174 he was censor 
with A. Postumius Albinus. Shortlj’^ afterwards 
he became deranged, and hung himself in his be d- 
chamber.— 5. M., nephew of No. 4, and a friend of 
the Gracchi, was consul 125, when he subdued the 
Transalpine Ligurians. He was one of the tri- 
umvirs for carrying into execution the ngnirian law 
of Tib. Gracchus, and was slain together with C. 
Gracchus in 121. He was a man of a bold and 
determined character, and was more ready to have 
recourse to violence and open force than C. prac- 
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chus. — 6.. Q., praetor in Sardinia," 187, nnd consul 
1 80.r-7. Ser., consul 1 35, subdued the Vardacana 
in IIlyricun).||k 

Flacous, V^lus, a contemporary of Julius 
Caesar, wrote a book, De Jure Papiriano^ which 
was a collection of the laws of the ancient kings of'l 
Rome, made by Papirius. f Papirius]. 

Flaccus, Hor&tlus. [Horatujr.] 

Flaocus, Hordeonlus, consular legate of Upper 
Germany at Nero’s death, a. n. tl8. lie was 
secretly attached to the cause of Vespasian, for which 
reason In; made no cifectual attempt to put down 
the insurrection of Civilis fCiviLis]. His troops, 
who were in fovour of Vitellius, compelled him 
to give up the command to Vocula, and shortly 
afterwards put him to death. 

Flaccus, 0. ' Norbanus, a general of Octavian 
and Antony in the campaign against llrutus and 
Cassius, B. c. 4*2. He was consul in 38. 

Flaccus, Perslus. [Pkr.s,ius.] 

Flaccus Sicillus, an agrimen sor by profession, 
probably lived about the reign of Nerva. He wrote 
a treatise entitled De Conditionihus A{)rorum^ of* 
which the commencement is preserved in the col- 
lection of Agrimensores. [Frontinus.] 

Flaccus, Valerius. 1. L., curule aedile n. c. 
201,pnietor 200, and consul 195, with M. Porcius 
Cato. In his consulship, and in the following year, 
he carried on war, with great success, against the 
Gauls in the N. of Italy. In 184 he was the col- 
league of M. Cato in the censorship, and in the 
same year was made princeps senatus. He died 
180.-2. 1., consul 131, with P. Licinius Cras- 
sus.— 3. L., consul 100 with C. Marius, when he 
took an active part in putting down the insurrec- 
tion of Satnrnimis. In 97 he w'as censor with 
M. Antonins, the orator. In 8G he was chosen 
consul in place of Marius, who had died in his- 7th 
consulship, and was sent by Ciima into Asia to 
oppose Sulla, and to bring the war against Mithri- 
dates to a close. The avarice and severity of 
Flaccus made him unpopular with the soldiers, who 
at length rose in mutiny at the instigation of 
Fimbria. Flaccus was then put to death by order 
of Fimbria. [Fimbria.]— 4. L., the iiiterrex, who 
proposed that Sulla should be mad^ dictator, 8*2, 
and who was afterwards made by Sulla his magis- 
ter eejuitum. — 6. C., praetor 98, consul 93, and 
afterwards proconsul in Spain. — 6. L., praetor G3, 
and afterw'ards propraetor in Asia, where he was 
succeeded by Q. Cicero. In 69 he was accused 
by D. Laelius of extortion in Asia ; but, although 
undoubtedly guilty, he was defended by Cicero (in 
the oration p-o FUicco^ ^\hich is still extant) and 
Q. Horteiisiiis, and was ac«iiiitted. —7. C., a poet, 
was a native of Padua, and lived in the time of 
Vespasian. He is the author of the ArponautU'a, 
an unfinished heroic poem in 8 books, on the Ar- 
gonautic expedition, in which he follows the ge- 
neral plan and arrangement of Apollonius Rhodius. 
The 8th book terminates abruptl^s at the point 
where Medea is urging Jason to make her the 
companion of his homeward journey. Flaccus is 
only a second-rate poet. His diction is pure ; his 
general style is free from affectation ; liis versifica- 
tion is polished and harmonious ; his descriptions 
are lively and vigorous; hut he displays no ori- 
ginality, nor any of the higher attributes of genius. 
Editions by Bummnnus, Lcid. 1724 ; by llarles, 
Altenb. 1701 ; and by Wagner, Getting. 1805. 
Flaoens, VerrIuSi a freedman by birth, and a 
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distinguished grammarian, in the reign of Augus- 
tus, who entrusted him Avith the education of his 
grandsons. Cuius and Lucius Caesar. He died at 
an advanced age, in the reign of Tiberius. At 
the lower end of the market-place at Praeneste 
was a statue of Verrius Flaccus, fronting the II e- 
micyclium, on the inner curve of which were set 
up marble tablets, inscribed with tlu 5 Fasti Ver- 
riani. These Fasti .were a calendar of the days 
.and vacations of public business — dir-s ne- 

interdsi — of religious festivals, triumph.^, 
tScc., especially including such as were -peculiar to 
the family of the Caesars. In 1770 the founda- 
tions of the Hemicyclinm of Praeneste were dis- 
covered, and among the ruins were found fragments 
of the Fasti Verriani. They are given at tlie end 
of Wolf’s editionT of Suetonius, Lips. 1802. — 
Flaccus wrote numerous works on philology, his- 
and archaeology. Of these the most cele- 
brated was his work De Verioruvi iSip»ttkutiom\ 
which was abridged by Festns. [Festl's,] 
Flamininus, Quintius. 1. T., a distinguished 
general, was consul n. c. 198, and had the conduct 
of the war against Philip of Macedonia, which he 
carried on with ability and success. He pretended 
to have come to Greece to liberate the country 
from the Macedonian yoke, and thus induced the 
Achaean league, and many of the other (Jtreek 
stJUes, to give Wm their support. The Avar Avas 
brought to a close in 197, by the defeat of Philip 
by Flamininus, at the battle of Cynoscephalao in 
Thessaly ; and peace Avas shortly’’ afterwards con- 
cluded with Philip. Flaniiniiius continued in 
Greece for the next 3 years, in order to settle the 
affairs of the country. At the celebration of the 
Isthmian games at Corinth in 196, he caused a 
herald to proclaim, in the name of the Roman se- 
nate, the freedom and independence of Greece. 
In 195 he made Avar against Nabis, tyrant of 
Sparta, Avhom he soon compelled to submit to the 
Romans ; and in 1 94 he njturned to Rome, having 
won the allections of the Greeks by” his prudent 
mid conciliating conduct. In 192 he Avas again 
sent to Greece as ambassador, and remained there 
till 190, exercising a sort of protectorate over the 
country’. In 183 he Avas sent as ambassador to 
Prusias of Bithyniji, in order to demand the sur- 
render of Hannibal. He died about 174. — 2. L.. 
brother of the preceding, Avas curule aedile 200, 
praetor 199, and afterwards served under his bro- 
ther as legate in the war against Macedoni^. He 
AA'as consul in 19*2, and receiA'ed Gaul as his pro- 
vince, Avhere 1ie behaved Avith the greatest bar- 
barity. On one occasion he killed a chief of the 
Boii who had taken refuge in his camp, in order 
to afford amusement to a prolligate favourite, f'or 
this nnd similar acts of cruelty he Avas expelled 
from the senate in 184, by M. Cato, Avho aa'hs then 
censor. He died in 170.-3. T., consul 150, 
with M’. Acilius Balhus. — 4. T., consul 1*23, 
Avith Q. Metellus Balearicus. Cicero says that he 
spoke Latin Avitli elegance, but that lie was an 
illiterate man. 

Flamlnlus. 1. C., Avas tribune of the plehs, 
B. C. 232, in which year, notwitlisUindiiig the vio- 
lent opposition of the senate, he carried an agrarian 
law, ordaining that the A</er aallicus Picenus^ 
which had recently’ been conquered, should be dis- 
tributed among the plebeians. In 2*27, in which 
year 4 praetors Avere appointed for the first time, 
he was one of them, and received Sicily for his 
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province, wliei-e he earned the goodwill of the pro- 
vincials by his integrity and justice. In 2‘2Ii he 
-was consul, and marched against the Insuhrian 
Gauls. As the senate were anxious to deprive 
Flaminius of his office, they declared that the coii- 
fiular election was not valid on account of some fault 
in the auspices, and sent a letter to the consuls, 
with orders to return to Rome. But as all prepa- 
rations had been made for a battle against the 
Insubriann, the letter was left unopened until the 
battle was gained. In ‘220 he was censor, and 
executed great works, which bore his name, viz. 
tile Circus Flaminius and the Via Flaminia. l»i 
217 he was consul a se;oiid time, and marched 
against Hannibal, but was defeated by the latter 
at the fatal battle of the Trasimene lake, on the 
23d of June, in which he pierislfbd with the greater 
part of his annv. — 2. C., son of No. 1, was 
quaestor of Scipu Africanus in Spain, 21 0 ; ciirule 
uedile I9(), when he distributed among the people 
a large quantity of grain at a low price, whicii was 
furnished him by tlie Sicilians as a mark of grati- 
tude towards his father and himself; was pmetor 
1.03, and obtained llispania Citerior as his pro- 
vince, where he carried on the war with success ; 
and was consul 135, when he defeated the Li- 
gurians. 

Flanaticufl or Flanonicus Sinus {Gulf of 
Qnarnaro \ a bay of the Adriatic* sea on the coa*.t 
of Liburnia, named after the people Flanates and 
their town Flandna (Fiamma). 

Flavia, a surname given to several towns in the 
Homan empire in honour of the Flavian family. 

Fl&vla gens, celebrated as the house to which 
the emperor Vespasian belongi'd. During the later 
period of the Roman empire, the jiame Flavius de- 
scended from one emperor to another, Constantins, 
the father of Constantine the Great, being the first 
in the series. 

Flavia Domitilla. [Domitijj.a.] 

Flavius, Cn., tlie son of a freedman, heennic 
secretary to App. Claudius Caecus, and, in conse- 
quence of this connection, attained distingnislied 
honours in tlie commonwealth. He is celebiated 
in the annals of Roman law for having been the 
first to divulge certain technicalities of procedure, 
which previously had been kept secret as the ex- 
clusive patrimony of the pontitts and the patricians. 
He was elected curule aedile b. o. 303, in spite of 
his ignominious birth. 

Flavius Fimbria. [Fimbui.\.] 

Flavius Josephus. [Josephus.] 

Flavius Vopiscus. [Vopiscus.] 

Flhvus, L. Caesetius, tribune of the plehs, 
B. c. 44, was deposed from his office by C. Julius 
Caesar, because, in concert with C. Epidius Marul- 
lus, one of his colleagues in the tribunate, he had 
removed the crowns from the statues of the dic- 
tator, and imprisoned a person who had saluted 
Caesar as “ king.” 

Flavus or Flavius, Suhxius, tribune in the 
Praetorian guards, was the most active aglmt in the 
coiispimcy again.st Nero, a. d. 66, which, from its 
most distinguished member, was called Piso’g con- 
►piracy. 

Flevuxu, a fortress in Germany at the mouth of 
the Amisia {ICms), 

Flevum, Flevo. [Rhenus.] 

Fldra, the Roman goddess of flowers and spring. 
The writers, whose object was to bring the Roman 
religion into contempt, relate that Flora was a 
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courtezan, who had accumulated a large property, 
and bequeathed it to the Roman people, in rpturn 
for which she was honoured with |||a annual festi- 
val of the Floralia. Hut her wJIRip was esta- 
blished at Rome in the very earliest times, for ;i 
temple is said to have been vowed to her b}' king 
Tatius, and Numa appointed a flamen to her. Tlie 
resemblance between the names Flora and Chloris 
led the later Romans to identify the two divinities. 
Her t-mplo at Rome was situated near the Circus 
Maximus, and her festival was celebrated from the 
23th of April till the 1st of May. with extravagant 
merriment and lasciviousness. {Diet, of Ant. ixn. 
Floralia.') 

Florentia ( Florentinus). 1. {Firenze, Florrner), 
a town in Etruria on the Ariius, was a Roman 
colony, and was probably founded by the Ilonians 
during their wars with the Ligurians. In the time 
of Sulla it was a llonnshing imnncipiiim, but its 
greatness a.s a city dates from the middle ages.— 2. 
{Fiorenznula), a town in Cisalpine Gaul on the 
A<‘miHa Via between Placentia and Parma. 

Florentinus, a jurist, one of the council of the 
enqieror Severus Alexander, wrote Jnstitutiones in 
12 hooks, which are quoted in the Corpus .Iiiris. 

, Florianus, M. Annlus, the brother, by a dif- 
ferent father, of the emperor Tacitus, uptm wlio^e 
decrase he was proclaimed oinperor af Rome, a. n. 
276. He was murdered by liis own troops at 
Tar.sns, after a reign of about 2 nmnih.s, while on 
his march against Probus, who had been proclaimed 
emperor by the legions in Syria. 

FlSrus, Annaeus. 1. L., a Roman historian, 
lived under 'J'rajan and Hadrian, and wrote a sum- 
mary of Roniaii history, divided into 4 books, ex- 
tending from the foiimlation of the city to the 
establishment of the empire under Ausiustus. eii- 
titl(‘d lierum Romunarum JAhn I V., or Epitome de 
Grstis liomanorum. This compendium presents 
within a very moderate compass a striking view (.f 
the lending events comprehended by the abo\e 
limits. It is written in a declamatory style, ami 
the sentiments frequently assume the form of tumid 
conceits e.vpressed in violent inotaphors. The be.-.t 
editions are, by Duker, Lug. Bat. 1 7*22, 17 U, iv- 
printed Lips.*H)32 ; by Titze, Prag. 131!) ; and 
by Seebode, Lips. 1321. — 2. A Roman poet in 
the time of Hadrian. 

Florus, Gesslus, a native of Cluzomcnao, sne- 
ceeded Alhinus as procurator of Judaea, .\. ». 
64 — (>.'). His cruel and oppressive government 
was the main cause of the reliellion of the Jews. 
He is sometimes called Festus and Cestius Florns. 

F19rU8, Julius, addressed by Horace in 2 
epistles (i. 3, ii, 2). was attached to the suite of 
Claudius Tiberius Nero, when the latter was de- 
.spatched by Augustus to place Tigranes upon tlie 
throne of Armenia. He was both a poet and an 
orator. 

Fooa or Fhocas, a Latin grammarian, author of 
a dull, foolish life of Virgil in hexameter vers*-, of 
which J19 lini's are preserved. Printed in the 
Anthol. Lat. of Burmann and Wernsdorf. 

Foeaicul&rlus Campus, i. e., the Fennel Fields, 
a plain covered with fennel, near Tarraco in Spain. 

Fouteius, U., governed as propraetor Narlmii- 
nese Ganl, between b. c. 76 — 73, and was accused 
of extortion in his province by M. Plaetorius in 6iJ. 
He was defended by Cicero in an oration (/>fv JL 
Fmteio), part of which is extant. 

FontSius C&plto. [Capito.] 
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FontUS, a Roman divinit}', son of Janus, had an 
altar on tlie Janiculus, which derived its name from 
his father, ai^^)n which Numa was believed to be 
buried. Th^iame of this divinity is connected 
with /ons^ a fountain and he was the personifica- 
tion of the flowing waters. On the 18th of Octo- 
ber the Romans celebrated the festival of the 
fountains called Fontinalia, at which the fountains 
were adorned with garlands. 

Forentum or Ferentum (Forentamis ; FV 
renza\ a town in Apulia, surrounded b}'^ fertile 
fields and in a low situation, according to Horace 
(arvum pitufuc fiumi/is Forenti^ Carm. iii. 4. 1(>), 
Livy (ix. ‘20) describes it as a fortified place, which 
was taken by C. Junius Bfibulcus, u. c. 31/. The 
niodeni town lies on a hill. 

Formlae (Formianns : nr. Mola di GaCta^ P-u.), 
a town in Latium, on the Appia Via, in the inner- 
most corner of tlie beautiful Sinus Caietanus {Oulf 
of (Jutta). It was a very ancient town, founded 
by the Pelasgic Tyrrhenians ; and it appears to 
have been one of the head-quarters of the Tyrrhe- 
nian pirates, whence later poets supposed the citj" 
of Imamus, inhabited by the Laesirygones, of which 
Homer speaks {Od. x. 01), to be the same as 
Foriuiae. Formiae became a inunicipium and re^ 
reived the Homan francliise at an early period. 
The beauty" of the surrounding country induced 
many of tin; Roman nol)le.s to build villas at this 
spot : of these the best known is the Formianiim 
of Cicero, in the neighbourhood of which he was 
killed. The remains of Cicero's villa are still to 
be seen at the Villa Marmtia near Cantifione. 
The hills of Formiae produced good wine. (Hor. 
Cunn. i. 20.) 

Formfo {Forminne^ Fusano)^ a small river, form- 
ing the N. boundary of I. stria. 

Fornax, a Uojnan goddess, said to have been 
worshipped that she might ripen the corn, and pre- 
vent its being burnt in baking in the oven 
{fomax). Her festival, the Foniacalia, was an- 
nounced by the curio maxiinus. 

Fortflna {'Vi>xv\ the goddess of fortune, was 
worshipped both in Greece and Italy. Ilj'siod de- 
scribes her ns a slaughter of Oceanus ; Pindar in 
one place calls her a daughter of#Zensfthe Liberator, 
and in another place one of the Moerae or Fates. She 
was represented with diiferent attributes. With 
a rudder, she was conceived as the divinity guiding 
, and conducting the affairs of the world ; with a 
bull, she represents the varying unsteadiness of for- 
tune ; with Pintos or the horn of Ainaltheii, sh 
was the symbol of the plentiful gifts of fortune. 
■She was worshipped in most cities in Greece. Her 
statue at Smyrna held with one hand a globe on 
lier head, and in the other carried the hom of 
Amalthea. Fortnna was still more worshipped 
by tlie Unmans than by the Greeks. Her wor- 
ship is traced to the reigns of Anciis Martius and 
Servius Tullius, and the latter is said to have built 
2 temples to her, the one in tlie forum boariiim, 
and the other on the banks of the Tiber. Th 
Romans mention her with a variety of surnames 
and epithets, as jonroA/, muliebris (said to 
have originated at the time when Coriolanus was 
prevented by the entreaties of the women from de- 
stroying Homo), regiua^ consei'vati'ir^ priinigenia. 

&c. Fortuna Virgiiiensis was worshipped 
by newly-married women, who dedicated their 
niaiden garments and girdle in her temple. For- 
luiia Virilis was worshipped by women, who prayed 
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to her that she might preserve their charms, and 
thus enable them to please their husbands. Her 
surnames, in general, express either particular 
kinds of good fortune, or the persons or classes of 
persons to whom she granted it. Her worship was 
ff great importance also at Antium and Praeiiestc, 
where her sorfes or oracles were very celebrated. 

Fortiinatae or -orum Insillae (at rwv paKd- 
poav vTjtroi^ i.e. the Islands of the Blessed). The, 
early Greeks, as we loam from Homer, placed 
the Elysiiin fields, into which favoured heroes passed 
without dying, at the extremity of the earth, near 
the river Oceanus. [Elysium.] In poems later 
than Homer, an island is clearly spoken of as their 
abode ; and though its position was of course in- 
definite, both the poets, and the geographers who 
followed them, plarad it beyond the pillars of Her- 
cules. Hence when, just after the time of the 
Marian civil wars, certain islands were discovered in 
the Ocean, off the W. coast of Africa, the name of 
Fortuimtae Insulae was applied to them. As to 
the names of the individual islands, and the exact 
identification of them by their modem names, there 
are difficulties : but it may be safely said, gene- 
rally, that the Fortunatae I nsulae of Pliny, Ptolemy, 
and others, are the Canary Islands, and probably 
the Madeira group ; the latter being perhaps those 
called by Piiny (after Juba) Piirpiirariae. 

Fortunatianfls, AtiUus, a Latin grammarian, 
author of a treatise (Ars) upon prosody, and the 
metres of Horace, printed in the collodion of 
Putschius. 

Fortunatianus, Gxurlus or Chirlus, a Roman 
lawyer, flourished about a. d. I.'iO. He is the author 
of a compendium of technical rhetoric, in 8 books, 
under the title Curii Fortunatiani Constdti Artis 
Rluitorieae SchoHcae Libri ires^ which ut one period 
was held in high esteem as a manual. Printed in 
Jiheiores Latini Anliqni^ of Pithou, Paris, 1599. 

Forum, an open space of ground, in whicli the 
people met for the transaction of any kind c)f busi- 
ness. At Rome the number of fora increased with 
the growth of the city. They were level pieces of 
ground of an oblong form, and were surrounded by 
buildings, both private Jind public. They were 
divid. d into 2 classes ; fora civilia, in which justice 
was administered and public business transacted, 
and fora renatia, in which provisions and other 
things were sold, and which were distinguished as 
the forum boarium, olitorium^ suaritim, pisamum, 
Tlie principal fora at Rome were : 1. Forum 
Romanum, also called simply the Forum, find at 
a later time distinguished by the epithets vetus or 
magnum. It is usually described as lying between 
the Capitoliiie and Palatine hills ; but to speak 
more correctly, it lay between the Capitoline and 
the Velian ridge, which was a hill opposite the 
Palatine. It ran lengthwise from the foot of the 
Capitol or the arch of Septimius Severus in the 
direction of the arch of Titus ; hut it did not 
extend so far as the latter, and came to an end at 
the commencement of the ascent to the Velian 
ridge, where was the tcmjile of Antoninus and 
Faustina. Its shape was that of an irregular 
quadrangle, of which the 2 longer sides were not 
parallel, but were much widtT near the ('apitol 
than at the other end. Its length was 630 French 
feet, and its breadth varied from 190 to 100 feet, 
an extent undoubtedly small for the greatness of 
Rome ; but it must be recollected that the limits 
of the forum were fi.xed in the early days of Home 
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and never underwent any altcratiq|>. The origin 
of the forum is ascribed to Romulus and Tatius, 
who arc said to have tilled up the swamp or marsh 
which occupied its site, and to have set it apart as 
a place for the administration of justice and for 
holding the assemblies of the people. The forum 
in its widest sense included the forum properly so 
called, and theComitiura. TheComitium occupied 
the narrow or upper end of the forum, and w-as 
the place where the patricians met in their comitia 
ciiriata: the forum, in its narrower sense, was 
originally only a market-place, and was not used 
for any politieal purpdse. At a later time the 
forum in its narrower sense was the pliicc of 
meeting for the plebeians in their comitia tri- 
biita, and was separated from the comitiura by 
the Rostra or platform, from •which tlie orators 
addressed the people. The most important of 
the public buildings which surrounded the forum 
ill early times was the Curia Hostilia, the place of 
meeting of the senate, which was said to have been 
erected by 'rulliis liostilius. It stood on the N. 
side of the Comitia. In the time of T.arquin the 
forum was surrounded by a range of sliops, pro- 
bably of a mean character, but they gradually un- 
derwent a change, and were eventually occupied 
by bankers and money-changers. The shops on 
the N. side underwent tliis change first, whence 
they were called Novae or Anjeutarupe Tadteruae ; 
while the shops on the 8. side, though they subse- 
quently experienced the same change, were distin- 
guished by the name of Vetares Tabernae. As 
Rome grew in greatness, the foniin was adorned 
with statues of celebrated men, with temples and 
basilicae, and witli other public buildings. The 
site of the ancient forum is occupied by the Campo 
racemo.— 2. Forum Julium or Forum Caesaris, 
was built by Julius Caesar, because the old forum 
was found too small for tlie transaction of public 
business. It was close by the old forum, behind 
the church of .St. Martina. Caesar built here a 
magnificent temple of Venus Genitrix.— 3. Forum 
August!, built by Augustus, because the 2 exist- 
ing fora were not found sufficient for the great in- 
crease of business which had taken place. It stood 
behind the Forum Julium, and its entrance at the 
other end w.is by an arch, now called Area de* 
Paniani. Augustus adorned it with a temple of 
Mars IJltor, and with the statues of the most dis- 
tinguished men of tlie republic. This forum Wiis 
used for caume publicae and sorlilioneit jiuiicum. «— 
4. Forum Nervae or Forum Transitorium. was 
a small forum lying between the Temple of Peace 
and the fora of Julius Caesar and Augustus. The 
Temple of Peace was built by Vespasian ; and as 
there were private buildings between it and the 
fora of Caesar and Augustus, Domitian resolved to 
pull down those buildings, and thus form a 4th 
forum, which was not, however, intended like the 
other 3 for the tranNaction of public business, but 
simply to serve as a passage from the Temple of 
Peace to the fora '•{ Caesar and Augustus : hence 
its name Transitorium. The plan was carried into 
execution by Nerva, whence the forum is also 
called by the name of this emperor. — 5. Forum 
Srajani, built by the emperor Trajan, who em- 
ployed the architect Apollodorus for the purpose. 
It lay between the forum of Augustus and the 
Campus Martius. It was the most splendid of all 
the fora, and considerable remains of it are still 
extant. Here were the Basilica U/pia and BiUio- 
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theca Ulpia^ the celebrated Columna Trajani^ an 
equestrian statue and a triumphal arch of Trajan, 
and a temple of Trajan built by Hi^ian. 

Forum, the name of several towns in various 
parts of the Roman empire, which were originally 
simply markets or places for the administration of 
justice. 1. Ali§XLi {Ferrara ?), in Cisalpine Gaul.— 
2. Appli (nr. S. i>o«a<o,Rii.),in Latiuin, on the Aj)- 
pia Via, in the midst of the Pomptine marshes, *l.'l 
miles S. E. of Rome, founded by the censor Appius 
(Jiiudius when he made the Appia Via. Here the 
Christians from Rome met the Apostle Paul {Adi^^ 
xxviii.1.5).— 3. Amelii or Amelium {MnntaJto)^ in 
Etruria on the Aurelia Via. — 4. Cassli, in Etru- 
ria on the Cassia Via, *near Viterbo. — 5. Clodii 
i()riido\ in Etruria. — 6. Comefti (Imola), in 
Galliji Cispadaiia, on the Aemilia Via, between 
Rononia and P’aventia, a colony founded by Cor- 
nelius Sulla. —7. Flaminli, in Umbria on the 
P'laminia Via.— 8. Fulvii, surnamed Valexitlnum 
( Va/enza)^ in Liguria on the Po, on the road from 
Dertona to Asia.— 9. Gallorum {Caste! Franco)^ in 
Gallia Cisalpina on the Aemilia Via between Mu- 
tina and Bononia, memorable for the 2 battles fought 
between Antoiiius and the consuls Pansa and 
ilirtiiis.— 10. Hadrian! {Voorburp\ in tlic island 
of the Batavi in Gallia Belgica, where several 
Roman remains have been found. — Tl. Jull! or 
Julium (ForojuUensis : Frejus)^ a Roman colony 
founded by Julius Caesar, b. c. 44, in Gallia Nar- 
bonensis, on the river Argenteus and on the coast, 
600 stjidia N. E. of Massilia. It possessed a goful 
harbour, and was the usual station of a part of the 
Roman fleet. It was the birtiiplnco of Agricola. 
At P'rejus are the remains of a Roman aqueduet, 
circus, arch, &c. —12. Julil or Julium a 

fortified town and a Roman colony in the country 
of the Canii, N. E. of Aquileia : in the middle ng('s 
it became a place of importance. —13. Julium. See 
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in the territoiy of the Boii, on the Aemilia Via, 
S.W. of Il.Tvenna: here the Gothic king Athault' 
married Galla Placidia.— 16. FopRi! ( Forlimpi>po(i)^ 
in Gallia Cisalpina, E. of No. 14, and on the sanu* 
road.— 16. Poplll! ( Pdla), in Lucania, E. of Paes- 
tum on the Taitgeraiid on the Popilia Via. On the 
wall of an inn at PoIIa was discovered .m inscription 
respecting the praetor Popilius.— 17. Segpislauorum 
{Feurs),, in Gallia Lugdunensis, on the Liger, and 
W. of Lugdunum, a town of the Segusiani and a 
Roman colony with the surname Julia PVlix.— 18. 
Semprdnii (P'orosemproniensis : FossombroneX a 
muuicipium in Umbria, on the Pfiaminia Via.— 19. 
Vocontli ( Vidaulnin E. of Canct), a town of tht; 
Salyps in Gallia Narbnnensis. 

Fob!, a people of German}', the neighbours and 
allies of the Cherusci, in whose fate they shared. 
[ChERUSci.] It is supposed that their name is 
retained in the river Fuse, in Brunswick. 

FoBBa or Fossae, a canal. 1. C15dla, a canal 
between the mouth of the Po and Altinum in the 
N. of Italy; there was a town of the same name 
upon it.— 2. Cluilla or Cluiliae, a trench about b 
miles from Rome, said to have been the ditch with 
which the Alban king Cluilius protected his camp, 
when he marched against Rome in the reign of 
Tullus liostilius. — 3. CorbuISniB, a canal in the 
island of the Batavi, connecting the Maas and the 
Rhine, dug by command of Corbulo in the reign of 
Claudius. — 4. DrusiftlUte orDrosInae, a eannl 
which PrusuB caused his soldiers to dig in b.c. 1 1* 
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uniting the Rhine with the Yssel. It probably 
commenced near Arnheim on tlie Rhine and fell 
into the Yssel near Doesberg. — 6. Mariana or 
Ifarianae, a ^anal dug by command of Marius 
'during his war with the Cimbri, in order to connect 
the Rhone with the Mediterranean, and thus make 
an easier passage for vessels into the Rhone, because 
the mouths of the river were frequently choked up 
with sand. The canal commenced near Arelate, 
but in consequence of the frequent changes in the 
course of the Rhone, it is imp^'ssible now to trace 
the course of the canal. — 8. Xerxis. See Atmos. 

Franci, i. e., “ the Free men,” a confederacy of 
(jennaii tribes, formed on the Lower Rhine in the 
place of the ancient league of the Cherusci, and 
consisting of the Sigambri, the chief tribe, the 
Cliainavi, Anipsivarii, Rructori, Chatti, &c. They 
are first iuentioiied about a. d. 240. After carr5’ing 
on frequent wars with the Romans, they at length 
settled permanently in Oaui, of which they became 
the rulers under their great king Clovis, a. d. 400. 

Fregellae (Fregellanus: Cejrrano)^ an ancient 
and important town of the Volsci on the Liris in 
Latium, conquered by the Romans, and colonised 
li. c. 328. It took part with the allies in the Social 
Avar, and Avas destroyed by Opimiiis. ^ 

FregSnae, sometimes called Fregellae {Torre 
]\Iaccurese\ a town of Etruria on the coast between 
Alsium and the Tiber, on a low' SAvainpy shore, 
colonised by the Romans, u. c. 245. 

Frentani, a Samnitc people, inhabiting a fertile 
and Avell Avatered territory on the coast of the 
Adriatic, from the river Sagrus on the N. (and sub- 
8i (!uently almost as far N. as from the Aternus) 
to the river Frento o>i the S., from the latter of 
Avhich rivers they dcriA'ed their name. They Avere 
bounded by the Marrucini on the N., by the Peligni 
and by Samnium on the W., and by Apulia on the 
S. They submitted to the Romans in B. c. 304, 
and concliifleil a peace Avith the republic. 

Frento {Fortore)^ a river in Italy forming the 
bouadary between the Frentani and Apului, rises in 
the Apennines and falls into the Adriatic sea. 

Friniates, a people in Liguria, probably the 
same as the Briniates, who, after being subdued by 
the Romans, were transpl.'inted to Saainiuin. 

Frisiabones, probably a tribe of the Frisii, in- 
habiting the islands at the mouth of the Rhine. 

Frisii, a people in the N. W. of Germany, in- 
habited the coast from the E. mouth of the Rhine 
to the Amisia {Ems)^ and w'cre bounded on the S. 
by the Bructeri, consequently in the modem Fries- 
Groninyen^ &c. Tacitus divided them into 
Majores and Alinores^ the former pr(»bably in the 
E., and the latter in the W. of the country. The 
Frisii were on friendly terms Avith the Romans 
from the time of the first campaign of Drusus till 
A. D. 28, when the oppressions of the Roman offi- 
cers drove them to revolt. In the 5th century we 
find them joining the Saxons and Angli in their 
invasion of Britain. 

Frontlnus, Sex. Julius, was praetor a. d. 70, 
and in 75 succeeded Cerealis as governor of Bri- 
tain, Avhere he distinguished himself by the con- 
quest of the Silures, and maintained the Roman 
power unbroken until superseded by Agricola in 
73. In 97 IVontimis was nonnnated curator aqua- 
^um. He died about 1 06. Two works undoubt- 
edly by this author are still extant ; — I. iStratcye- 
^mticon Libn 1 F., a sort of treatise on the art of 
>var, developed in a collection of the sayings and 
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doings of the rqpst renowned leaders of antiquity. 
2. De Aquaeductibus' Urbis Forney Libri Tl.^ Avhich 
forms a valuable contribution to the history of 
architecture. The best editions of the Strateyema- 
lica are, by Oiidendorp, Lug. Bat. 1779, and })y 
Schwebel, Lips. 1772 ; of the De Aquaeductibus by 
Polenus, Patav. 1722. — fn the collection of the 
Affidmensores or Rei Ayrarlae Ait^torrs (cd. Goe- 
sius, Amst. 1674 ; ed. Lachraann, Berlin, 1848), 
are preserved some treatises usiuilly ascribed to 
Sex. Julius Frontinus. The collection consists of 
fragments connected with the art of measuring 
land and ascertaining boundaries. It Avas j)»it 
together without skill, pages of different Avorks 
being mixed up together, and the Avritmgs of one 
author being sometimes attributed to another. 

Pronto, M. Coruellus, was bom at Cirta in 
Numidia, in the reign of Domitian, and came to 
Rome in the reign of Hadrian, where he attained 
grcJit celebrity as a pleader ami a teacher of rhetoric. 
He was entrusted Avith the education of the future 
emperors, M. Aurelius and L. Verus, and Avas re- 
warded with wealth and honours. He was raised 
to the consulship in 14.3. So great was his fame 
as a speaker, that a sect of rhetoricians iirose who 
Avere denominated Frontoniani. Following the 
example of their founder, they avoided the exag- 
geration of the Greek sophistical school, and be- 
stowed especial care on the purity of their language 
and the simplicity of their style. Fronto lived till 
the reign of M. Aurelius. The latest of his epistles 
belongs to the year 1 66. — Up to a recent period no 
work of Fronto was known to be in existence, Avith 
the exception of a corrupt and worthless tract en- 
titled J)e DiJ/erentiis Voctdmlorum^ and a lew frag- 
ments preserved by the graimnarians. But about 
the year 1814 Angelo Mai discovered on a pa- 
limpsest in the Ambrosian library at Milan a 
considerable number of letters which had passed 
betAveen Fronto, Antoninus Pius, iM. Aurelius, 
L. Verns, and various friends, together Avitli some 
short essays. These were published by Mai at 
Milan in 1 8 1 .5, and in an improved form by N iebuhr, 
Butiiuaim and llcindorf, Berlin, 1816. Subse- 
quently Mai discovered on a palimpsest in the 
Vatican library at Rome, iipAvards of 100 new 
letters ; and he published these at Rome in 1823, 
together with those Avhich had been previously dis- 
covered. 

Fronto, Faplrlus, a jurist, avIio probably lived 
about the time of Antoninus Pius, or rather earlier. 

Frusino (Frusinas, -CLtis: Frost none) ^ a town ef 
the Hernici in Latium, in the valley of the river 
Co.sas, and subsequently a Roman colony. It was 
celebrated for its prodigies, Avhich occurred here 
almost more frequently than at any other place. 

Fucentis, Fucentla. [Alba, No. 4.J 

Fnclnus LaCUS {Layo di Glano or (\t])>strann)^ 
a large lake in the centre of Italy and in the eoiin- 
try of^he Marsi, about 30 miles in circumference, 
into Avhicli all the mountain streams of the Apen- 
nines flow. As the water of this lake had no 
visible outlet, and frequently inundated the sur- 
rounding country, the emperor Claudius constructed 
an emissiirium or artificial channel for carrying otF 
the waters of the lake into the river Liris. Ihis 
eniissarium is still nearly perfect : it is almost 3 
miles in length. It appe.'irs that the actual drainage 
was relinquished soon after the death ot Claudius, 
for it was reopened by Hadrian. 

Fuflus Calenus. [Calenus.] 
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Fufidins, a jurist, who proKibly lived between 
the time of Vespasian and Hadrian. 

FulgentluB, Fabius Flanci&des, a Latin gram- 
marian of uncertain date, probably not earlier than 
the Gth century after Christ, appears to have been 
of African origin. He is the author of: 1. My~ 
thclogiaruM Libri III. ad Catum Presbgierum, a 
collection of the most remarkable tales connected 
with the history and exploits of gods and heroes. 
2. Earpositio Sermonum Antiquorum cum Tesiiuumiis 
Oil Ckalcuikum Grarnmaticuitu a glossary of obso- 
lete words and phrases ; of very little value. 3. 
LUicr de Earpositione Virgiliunae Omiinentiae ad 
Chalcidicum Gramvmlicum.^ a title which means, an 
eacplanation of wluit is contained in Virgil^ that is 
to say, of the esoteric truths allegorically conveyed 
’ in the Virgilian poems. — The^best edition of these 
works is in the Mgtluigraphi iMtini of Muiicker, 
Auct. 1631, and of Van Staveren. Lug. Bat. 1742. 

Fulginia, Fulginium ( Fulgiuas, -atis: FoHgno)., 
a town in the interior, of Umbria on the Via Fla- 
minia, was a municipium. 

Fulvia. 1. Tho mistress of Q. Curius, one of 
Catiline’s conspirators, divulged the plot to Cicero. 
— 2. A daughter of M. Kulvius Baiubalio of Tus- 
cnlum, thrice married, 1st to the celebrated P. 
Clodius, by whom she had a daughter Clodia, 
afterwards the wife of Octavianus ; 2ndly to C- 
Scribonius Curio, and 3rdly to M. Antony, by 
whom she had 2 sons. She was a bold and am- 
bitious woman. In tho proscription of a. c. 43 she 
acted with the greatest arrogance aitd brutality : 
she gazed with delight upon the bead of Cicero, 
the victim of her linsband. Her turbulent and 
ambitious spirit excited a new war in Italy in 4J. 
Jealous of the power of Octavianus, and anxious to 
withdraw Antony from the E., she induced L. An- 
tonius, the brother of her husband, to take up arms 
iigainst Octavianus. But Lucius was unable to 
resist Octavianus, and threw himself into Penisia, 
which he was obliged to surrender in the following 
year (40). Fulvia lied to Greece and died at Si- 
cyon in the course of the same year. 

Fulvia Gens, plebeian, but one of the most 
illustrious Roman geiite.s. It originally came from 
'J’usculum. The principal families in the gens are 
those of CBNTUMAI.U.S, Flaccus, Nobiliok, and 
P.^ETINUS. 

Fundanius. 1. C., father of Fundania, the wife 
of M. Terentius Varro, is one of the speakers in 
Varro’s dialogue, De Re Rustica."^2. M., de- 
f(!nded by Cicero, b. c. 65; but the scanty fragments 
<if Cicero’s speech do not enable us to understand 
the nature of the charge. — 3. A writer of comedies 
praised by Horace i. 10.41, 42). 

Fundi (Fimdanus: Fondi)^ an ancient town in 
liatium on the Appia Via, at the head of a narrow 
bay of the sea running a considerable way into the 
land, called the LacuB Fimdanus, Fundi was a 
municipium, and vvas subsequently colonised by 
the veterans of Augustus. The surrounding coun- 
try produced goud wine. There are still remains 
at Fondi of the walks of the ancient town.’ 

Furciilae Caudinae. [Caudium.] 

F^ia Gens, an ancient patrician gens, probably 
came from Tusculum. The most celebrated fa- 
milies of the gens bore the names of Camillus, 
Msdullinus, Pacilus, and Philus. For others 
of less note see BiBACi;Lus,CRASSJPK8,PuRi>URitu. 
FMae. [Eumbnidbs.] 

FurSna, an ancient Roman divinity, who had a 
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sacred grove at Rome. Her worship seems to have 
become extinct at an early time. An annual fes- 
tival {FurinuHa or Furinalcs feriae) had Been cele- 
brated in honour of her, and a flamen (^Jlamcn Fu~ 
rinalis) conducted her worship. She had also a. 
temple in the neighbourhopd of Satriciim. 

C. FurnltlS, a friend and correspondent of Cicero, 
was tribune of theplebs b. c. 50; sided with Caesar 
in the civil war ; and after Caesar’s death was a 
sUiunch adherent of Antony. After the battle of 
Actiiim, 31, he wiis reconciled to Augustus, through 
the mediation of his son, was appointed consul in 
20, and was prefect of Hither Spain' in 21. 

Fuscus. 1. ArelliUB, a rhetorician at Romo in 
the latter years of Augustus, instructed in rhetoric 
the poet Ovid. Ho declaimed more fre(iuently in 
Greek than in Latin, and his style of declamation 
is described by Seneca, as more brilliant than 
solid, antithetical rather than eloquent. His rival 
in teaching and declaiming was Porcius Latro. 
[Latho.] -^2. AriBtIus,a(riend of* the poet Horace, 
who addressed to him an ode (Cunn. i. 22) and 
an epistle {Ep.\. 10), and who also introduces him 
elsewhere (StU. i. .0. 61; 10. 33).— 3. Cornelius, 
one of the rao.st .active adherents of Vespasian in 
liis contest for the empire, a. d. 6.0. In the reign 
of Demitiafi lie was sent against the Dacians, by 
whom 1 h! was defeated. Martial wrote an epitapli 
on Fuscus (Ep. vi. 76), in which he refers to the 
Dacian campaign. 
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G&bud (rd€at). 1 . (DaralgJ^ertl ?), a fortress 
and royal residence in the interior of Persis, S. E. 
of Pasargadae, near the borders of Carrnania.— 
2. Or Gabaza, or Cazaba, a fortress in Sogdiaiia. 
on the confines of the Massagetac. 

G&h&la (rd^oAo), *a sea-port town of Syria 
Seleucis, S. of Laodicea ; whence good storax was 
obtained. 

Gabali, a people in Gallia Aquitanica, whoso 
country possessed silver mines and good pasturage. 
Their chief town was Anderitum {Antcrieiu:). 

Gabiaua. or -ene {VaSiavij^ raSirjvi})^ a fertile 
district in the Persian province of Susiana, \V. of 
M. Zagros. 

Gabii (Gabinus : nr. Castiglione Rii.), a town 
in Latium, on the Lacus (Tabinus {Logo di Gun)^ 
between Rome and Praeneste, was in early times 
one of tho most powerfui Latin cities ; a colony 
from Alba Longa ; and the place, according i ) 
tradition, where Romulus was brought up. It was 
taken by Tarquinius Superbus by stratagem, and 
it was in ruins in the time of Augustus {Galuis dc- 
sertior views, Hor. Ep. i. 11. 7). The cincliis G<t- 
binus, a peculiar mode of wearing the toga at Rome, 
appears to have been derived from this town. In 
the neighbourhood of Gabii are the immense stone 
quarries, from which a part of Rome was built. 

A. GablnluB, dissipated his fortune in youth 
by his profligate mode of life. He was tribune of 
the plebs li. c. 66, when he proposed and carried a 
law conferring upon Pompey tho command of the 
war against the pirates, lie was praetor in. 61, 
and consul in 58 with L. Piso. Both consuls sup- 
ported Clodius in his measures against Cicero, 
which resulted in the Rnnishment of the onitor. 
In 67 Gabiniiis went to Syria as proconsul. Ilj=^ 
first attention was directed to the aifairs of J 
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Hr restored Ilyrcanus to the high priesthood, of 
which he had been dispossessed by Alexander, the 
son of Aristobiilus. He next marched into Egypt, 
and restored Ptolemy Auletes to the throne. The 
. restoration of Ptolemy had been forbidden by a 
decree of the senate, and by the Sibylline books ; 
but Gabiniiis had been promised by the king a 
sum of 10,000 talents for this service, and accord- 
ingly set at nought both the senate and the Sibyl. 
His government of the province was marked in 
other respects by the most shameful venality and 
oppression. He returned to Rome in 54. He was 
accused of tnajestus or high treason, on account of 
his restoration of Ptolemy Auletes, in defiance of 
the Sibyl, and the authority of the senate. Ho 
was acquitted on this charge ; but he wiis forthwith 
accused of repetundae^ for the illegal receipt of 
1 0,000 talents from Ptolemy. Ho was defended 
by Cicero, who had been persuaded by Pompey, 
/mich against his wdll, to undertake the defence. 
Gabinius, however, was condemned on this charge, 
and went into exile. He was recalled from exile 
by Caesar in 40, and in the following year (4}{) 
was sent into Illyricurn by Caesar w’ith some newl\ 
levied troops, in order to reinforce Q. Cornificius. 
He died in Illyricurn about the end of 40, or the 
beginning of the following year. 

Gadd.ra (rdSapa : radaprjySs: Um-Keis)^ a large 
fortified city of Palestine, one of the 10 which 
formed the Dccapolis in Poraca, stood a little S. 
of the Hieromax {Yarmuk)^m eastern tributarj' 
of the Jordan. The surrounding district, S. E. of 
the Lake of Tiberias, was called Gadaris, and w'tis 
very fertile. Gadara was prohaldy favoured #)y 
the Greek kings .of Syria, as it is sometimes willed 
Antiochia and Sclcucia ; it was restored by l*oni- 
pey : Augustus presented it to king Herod, after 
whose death it was assigned to the province of 
Syria. It was made tlje seat of a Christian 
bishopric. There w'ere celebrated baths in its 
neighbourhood, at Amatha. 

Gades (t^ rdSeipa*. PaSeipcur, Gaditaiius : Ca- 
diz)^ a very ancient town in Hispania Baetica, 
W. of the Pillars of Hercules, founded the 
Phoenicians, and one of the chief seats of their 
commerce in the W. of Europe, was^ituated on a 
small island of the same name (/. de Lcon)^ se- 
parated from the mainland by a narrow channel, 
which in its narrowest part was only the breadth 
of a stadium, and over wliich a bridge was built. 
Herodotus says (iv. fi) that the island of Ervtlila 
was close to Gadeira ; whence nuiat later writers 
su{)pospd the island of Gades to be the same as the 
mythical island of Erythia, from which Hercules 
carried off the oxen of Gory on. A new town was 
built by Cornelius Balbus, a native of Gades, and 
the circumference of the old and new towns together 
was only ‘20 stadia. There were, however, several 
inhabitants on the mainland opposite the island, 
as well as on a smaller island (S. Sebastian or Tro- 
cadcro) in the immediate neighbourhood of th- 
larg<‘r one. After the Ist Punic War Gades came 
into the hands of the Carthaginians ; and in the 
2nd Punic war it surrendered of its own accord to 
the Homans. Its inhabitants received the Roman 
Iranchise from Julius Caesar. It became a muni- 
cipium, and was called Augusta urbs Julia Gadi- 
Uina . — Gades was froq^ the earliest to the latest 
•times an important commercial town. Its inha- 
bitants were wealthy, luxurious, and licentious ; 
uiid their lascivious dances were celebrated at 
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Rome. (Juv.^xi. 162.) Gades possessed cele- 
brated temples of Cronus and Hercules. Its drink- 
ing water was as bad in antiquity as it is in the 
present day. — Gades gave its name to the Fretum 
Gadit&num, the straits at the entrance of the Me- 
diterranean between Europe and Africa {Straits of 
Gibraltar). ^ 

Gaea or Ge (Fara or Fij), the personificfltion 
of the earth. Homer describes lier as a divine 
being, to whom black sheep were sacrificed, and 
who was invoked by persons taking oaths ; and he 
calls her the mother of Eiechtheus and Tithyus. 
In Hesiod she is the first being that sprang from 
Chaos, and gave birth to Uranus and Pontus. By 
Uranus she heeaine the mother of Oceanus, Coeu^, 
Crius, Hyperion, lapetus, Thia, Rhcia, Themis, 
Mnemosyne, Phoebe, Thetys, taonos, the Cyclopes, 
Brontes, Steropea, Arges, Ct>ttus, Briareus, and 
Gyges. 'J’hese children wore hated by their fallier, 
and Ge therefore concealed them in the bosom of 
the earth ; but she made a large iron .siekle, gave it 
to her sons, and requested them to take vei’yeanco 
upon their father, Cronos undertook the task, .*uid 
niutilated Uranus. The drops of blood, which fell 
from him upon the earth (Ge), beeaine the seeds 
of the Erinnyes, the Gigantes, and the Meiian 
nymphs. Suhseqiiently Ge became, by Puntu^, 
the mother of Nerens, 'I'haunias, Phorcys, Ceto, ami 
Eurybia. Ge hidonged to the gods of tlie nether 
world (^eol hence she is frequently 

mentitmed where they are invoked. The surnames 
and epithets given to her have more or less refer- 
ence to hercliaracterastho all-producing and all-nou- 
rishing mother {mater omniparens cl ahna). Her 
worship appears to liave been universal among the 
Greeks, and she had temples or altars in almost 
all the cities of Greece. At Rome the earth was 
worshipped under the name of Tellus (which is 
only a variation of 'J'erra). She was regarded by 
the Romans also as one of the gods of the nether 
world {luferi)^ and is mentioned in connection 
with Dis and the Manes. A temple was built to 
her by the consul P. Semproniiis Sophus, in n. c. 
^104. Her festival was celebrated on liie 15th of 
April, and was called Fordicidia or Hordicidia. 
The sacrifice, consisting of cows, was offered up in 
the Capitol in the presence of the Vestals. 

Gaeson, Gaesus, or Gessus (Faio-aw), a river 
of Ionia in Asia Minor, lalling into the Gulf of 
Maeander near the promontory of Mycale. 

Gaetulla (FaiTouAfa), the interior of N. Africa, 
S. of Mauretiinia, Niimidhi, and the region border- 
ing on the Syrtes, reaching to the Atlantic Ocean 
on the W., and of very indefinite extent towards 
the K. and S. The people included under tlie 
name Gaetuli (FaiTOuAoi), in its widest sense, 
were the inhabitants of the region between the 
countries just mentioned and the Great J>esert, 
and albo in the Oases of the latter, and nearly as 
far S. as the river Niger. They were a great 
nomad nice, including several tribes, the chief ot 
whom were the Aiitololcs and Phanisii on the \V . 
coast, the Darae, or Gactuli-D irae, in the steppes 
of the Great .\tlas, and the Melauogactiili, a black 
race resulting from the intermixture of the Gaetuli 
with their S. neighbours, the Nigritae. The pure 
Gaetulians were not an Aethiopic (i. e. negro), 
but a Libyan ince, and were most probably of 
Asiatic origin. Tliey are supposed to have been 
the ancestors of the lierbers. 

Gainas. [Arcadu's.] 
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or G&&1J, a celebrated Roman jurist, 
^rote under Antoninus Pius and M/’Aureliiis. His 
works were very numerous, and great use was 
made of them in the compilation of the Digest. 
One of liis most celebrated works was an elemen- 
tary treatise on lioman law, entitled Institutiones^ 
in 4 books. This M|prk was for a long time the 
ordiflary text book used by those who were com- 
mencing the study of the Homan law ; but it went 
out of use after the compilation of the Institutiones 
of .Justinian, and was finally lost. This long lost 
work was discovered by Niebuhr in 1816 in the 
library of the Chapter at Verona, The MS. con- 
taining Gains was a palimpsest one. The original 
writing'of Gains had on some pages been washed 
out. and on others scratched out, and the whole was 
re-written with the Letters of Jerome. The task 
of deciphering the original MS. was a very difficult 
one, and some parts were coiupletidy destroyed. It 
was first published by Goschen in 1821 : a second 
edition appeared in 1824, and a third in 1842. 

Oagae (rd 7 ot), a town on the coast of Lj’^cia. 
E. ‘Sf Myi*a, whence was obtained the minentl 
called Gagates lapis, that is, or, as it is still 
called in German, <fa<)at. 

Galantliis. [Galinthias.] 

G&l&tea (PaAdrcia), daughter of Ncrcus and 
Doris. For detiiils, see Acis. 

GEl&tla (raAar/a: FaAaTTjy : in the E. part of 
ArMthli and the V\[. part of liumili)^ a country ol 
Asia Minor, composed of parts of Phrygia and 
Cappadocia, and hounded on the W,, S., and S. E. 
by those countries, and on the N. E., N., and 
N. W. by Pontus, Paphhigonia, and Bithynia. 
It derived its name from its inhabitants, who weie 
Gauls that had invaded and settled in Asia Minor 
at various periods during the 3d century -B c. 
First, a portion of the anny which Brennus led 
against Greece, separated from the main body, and 
marched into Thrace, and, having pressed forward 
as far as the shores of the Propontis, some of them 
crossed the Hellespont on their own account, while 
others, who had reached Byzantium, were invited 
to- pass the Bosporus by Nicomedes I., king of 
Bithynia, who required their aid against his bro- 
ther Zipoetus (b. c. 279). They speedily overran 
all Asia Minor within the Taurus, and exacted 
tribute from its various princes, and $erved as 
mercenaries not only in the armies of these princes, 
but also of the kings of Syria and Egypt ; and, 
according to one account, a body of them found 
their way to Babylon, During their ascendancy, 
other bodies of Gauls followed tliem into Asia. 
Their progress was at length checked by the arms 
of the kings of Perganiut: JCumcnes fought. against 
them with various fortune ; hut Attains I, gained 
a complete victory o\cr them (b. c. 2.30), and com- 
pelled them to settle down w'ithin the limits of the 
country thenceforth called Galatia, and also, on ac- 
count of the mixture of Greeks with the Celtic 
inhabitants, which speedily took place, Graeco- 
Galatia and Galbjgraecia. The people of Galatia 
adopted to a great extent Greek habits and man- 
ners and religious observances, but preserved their 
own language, which is spoken of as resembling 
that of the Treviri. They retained also their poli- 
*ticHl divisions and forms of government. They 
consisted of 3 great tribes, the Tolistohogi, the 
Trocmi, and the Tectosages, each subdivided into , 
4 parts, called by the Greeks rtrpapxiai* At the 
head of each of these 12 Tetrarchies was a chief, 
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or Tetrarch, who appointed the chief magistrate 
(hKaarijs), and the comnlander of the army 
(<Trparo<l>6\fiD^ and 2 lieutenant-generals (viro- 
(rrpaTo<p^\aK9s), The 12 tetrarchs together had 
the general government of the country, but their 
power was checked by an assistant senate of 300, 
who met in a place called Drynaemetnrn (or, pro- 
bably, Dryaenetum, i. c. the oak-tjrnve)^ and had 
jurisdiction in all capital cases. This form of 
government had a natural tendency to monarchy, 
according as either of the 12 tetrarchs b(‘caine 
more powerful than the rest, especially under the 
protection of the Romans, to whom Galatia became 
virtually subject as the result of the campaign 
which the consul Cn. Manlius undertook against 
the Gauls, to punish them for the assistance they 
had given to Antiochus the Great (a c. 189). 
At length one of the tetrarchs, Dkiotarus, was 
rewarded for his services to the Romans in the 
Mithridatic War, by the title of king, together 
with a grant of Pontus and Armenia Minor ; and 
after the death of his successor Aniyntas, Galatia 
was made by Augustus a Roman proviittd (n. c. 
25). It was soon cafter enlarged by the addition 
of Paphlagonia. Under Constantine it was re- 
stricted to its old limits, and under Valens it was 
divided into 2 provinces, Galatia Prima and Ga- 
latia Secunda. The country was beautiful and 
fertile, being watered by the rivers Halys and 
S.angarius. Its only important cities were, in the 
S.W. Pessinus, the capital of the Tolistohogi in 
the centre Ancyra, the capital of the Tectosages ; 
.and in the N. E., Tavium, the capital of the 
Ti^cmi. — From the Epistle of St. Paul to the 
Galati.ans, we learn not only that many Christian 
churches had been formed in Galatia during the 
apostolic age, but also that those churches con- 
sisted, in great part, of Jewish converts. 

Oalazius (raA.d|ios). a small river in Boeotia, 
on which stood a temple of Apollo Galaxies: it 
derived its name from its milky colour, which was 
owing to the chalky nature of the soil through 
which it flowed. 

Gaiha, SulplclUB, yatrici.'ins. 1. P., consul b. C. 
211, received Macedonia as his province, where he 
remained as lyuconsul till 204, and carried on the 
war against Philip, In 200, he w.as consul a se- 
cond time, and again obtained Macedonia as his 
province ; but he was unable to accomplish any 
thing of importance against Philip, and was suc- 
ceeded in the command in the following year hy 
Villius Tappulus. He was one of the 10 commis- 
sioners sent to Greece in 196, after the defeat of 
Philip by Flaniininus, and was one of the ambas- 
sadors sent to Antiocljjus in 103.'— 2. Ser., was 
praetor 151, and received Spain as his province. 
His name is infamous on account of his treacherous 
and atrocious murder of the Lusitiini.'ins, with their 
wives and children, who had surrendered to him 
on the promise of receiving grants of land. V’^iria- 
thus w.as one ofuhe few Lusitanians, who escaped 
from the bloody scene. [Viriathus.] On his 
return to Rome in 149, he was brought to trial on 
account of his horrible massacre of the Lusitanians. 
His conduct was denounced in the strongest terms 
by Cato, who wras then 85 years old, but he was 
nevertheless acquitted. He was consul 144. Ci- 
cero praises his oratory in the highest terms.-— 
3. Ser., great-grandfather of the emperor Galba/ 
served under Caesar in the Gallic war, and wns 
praetor in 54. After Caesar’s death ho served 
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ngainst Antony in the war of Mutina.-«4. 0., 
father of the emperor Galba, was consul in a. d. 2*2. 

Galba, Ser. SulpMus, Roman emjfieror, from 
June A. D. 68 to Jiiimary, a. d. (i9. He was born 
'near Terracina, on the 24th of December, b. c. 3. 
Both Augustus and Tiberius are said to have told 
him, that one day he would be at the head of the 
Roman world, from which we must infer that he 
was a young man of more than ordinary talents. 
From his parents he inherited great wealth. He 
was invested with the curule ofliccs before attain- 
ing the legitimate age. He was praetor a. d. 20, 
and consul 33. • After his consulship he had the 
government of Gaul, 39, where he carried on a 
successful war against the Germans, and restored 
discipline among the troops. On the death of 
Caligula many of his friends urged him to seize 
the empire, but he preferred living in a private 
station. Claudius entrusted him, in 45, with the 
administration of Africa, which he governed with 
wisdom and integrity. In the reign of Nero he lived 
for several years in retirement, tliroujih fear of be- 
coming the victim of the tyrant's siispiojon ; but in 6 1 , 
Nero gave him the government of Hispania Tarra- 
coneiisis, where he remained for 8 years. In 6«8 Vin- 
dex rebelled in Gaul. About the same timeGalba was 
informed that Nero had sent secret orders for his as- 
sassination. He therefore resolved at once to follow 
the example of Viiidex; but lie did not assume the 
imperial title, and professed to act only as the legate 
of the Roman senate and people. Shortly after- 
wards Nero was murdered; and Galba thereupon 
jirocooded to Rome, where ho was acknowledged 
as emperor. But his severity and a\aricc soon 
made him unpopular with his new suhjeots, and 
especially with the soldiers. His powers had also 
become enfeebled by age, and he was comjdctoly 
under the sway of favourites, wlio perpetnited 
many enormities in his name. Perceiving the 
weakness of his government, he adopted Piso Li- 
cinianus, a noble young Roman, as his successor. 
But this only hastened his ruin. Otho, who had 
hoped to be adopted by Galba, formed a son^acy 
among the soldiers, who rose in rebellion ^days 
after the adoption of Piso. Galba was murdered, 
and Olho was proclaimed emperor. * 

Galenus, Claudius, commonly called Galen, a 
veiy celebrated physician, whose works have had a 
longer and more extensive influence on the different 
branches of medical science than those of any other 
individual either in andlcnj or modern times. He 
was horn at Pergamum in a. d. 130. His father 
Nicon, who was an architect and geometrician, 
. carefully superintended his education. In his 17th 
year (146), his father, who had hitherto destined 
him to be a philosopher, altered his intentions, and, 
in consequence of a dream, chose for him the pro- 
fession of Medicine. He at first studied medicine 
in his native city. In his ‘20th year ( 1 49), he lost 
his father, and about the same time he went to 
Smyrna for the purpose of studying under Pelops 
the physician^ and Albinus the Platonic philosopher. 
He afterwards studied at Corinth and Alexandria. 
He returned to Pergamum in liis 29th year (lo3), 
and was immediately appointed physician to the 
school of gladiators, an office which he filled with 
great reputation and success. In 164 he quitted 
his native country on account of some popular com- 
niotion8,and went to Rome for the first time. Here 
he stayed about 4 years, and gained great reputa- 
tion from his skill in anatomy and medicine. He 
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j returned to PergafAum in 1 68, but Had scarcely 
‘ settled there, when he received a summons from 
the emperors M. Aurelius and L. Verus to altend 
them at Aquileia in Venetia. From Aquileia Galeii 
followed M. Aurelius to Home in 170. When tlie 
emperor again set out, to conduct the war on the 
Danube, Galen wflth difiiculty obtained permission 
to be left behind at Rome, alleging that such was 
the will of Aesculapius. Before leaving the city tho 
emperor committed to the medical care of Galen his 
son Commodus, who was then 9 years of age. 
Galen stayed at Rome some years, during which 
time he employed himself in lecturing, writing, and 
practising, wdth grei^t success. He subsequently 
returned to Pergamum, but whether he again visited 
Rome is uncertain. He is said to have died in the 
year 200, at the age*of 70, in the reign of h'eptiinius 
Sevenis ; but it is not improbable that ho lived 
some years longer. Galen wrote a great number of 
works on medical and philosophical subjects. 
The works still extant under the name of Galen 
consist of 83 treatises acknowledged to be genuine; 
1 9 whose genuineness has been doubted ; 45 un- 
doubtedly spurious; 19 fragments; and 15 com- 
mentaries on diflerent works of Hippocrates. Galen 
attached himself exclusively to none of the inediail 
sects into which* the profession was divided, but 
chose from the tenets of each what lie believed to 
be good and true, and called those persons slaves 
who designated themselves as fbllowers of Hippo- 
crates, Pmxagoms, or any other man. Tlie best 
edition of his works isjby JKiihn, Lips.* 1821 — 1833, 
*20 vols. 8vo, 

Galepsus (TaArjil/ds ; raA.^i|/jos), a town in Ma- 
cedonia, on the Toronaic gulf. 

Galerius Maximianus'. [Ma.ximianus.] 
O&lerius Trach&lus. [Trachaj.us.} 

Galesus (Gaieso)^ a river in the S. of rtal 3 ’, 
flows into the gulf of Tarentiim, thiough tlie m(*a- 
(lows where the sheep fed whose wool was so cele- 
brated ill antiquity {dulce pellilis ovilms GuUiest 
jlumen^ Hor. C\mn. ii. 6. 10.) 

Galeus (FdAeos), that is, ‘‘ the lizard," sou of 
Apollo and Thernisto, the daughter of the Hyper- 
borean king Zabius. In pursuance of an oracle of 
the Dodonean Zeus, Galeus emigrated to Sicily, 
where he built a sanctuary to his father Apollo. 
The Galedtae, a family of Sicilian soothsayers, de- 
rived their origin from him. The principal seat of 
the Galeotae was the town of Hybla, which was 
hence called Galeotis or Galeativ. 

Galilaea (FaXtAaia), at the birth of Christ, 
was the N.-raost of the 3 divisions of Palestiiui 
W. of the Jordan. It lay between the Jordan and 
the Mediterranean on the K. and W., and the 
mountains of Ilermon and Carmel on the N. and iS. 
It was divided' into Upper or N. Galilee, and 
Lower or S. Galilee. It was very fertile and 
densely peopled ; but its inhabitants were a mixed 
race of Jews, Syrians, Phoenicians, Greeks, and 
others, and ivere therefore despised by the Jews of 
Judaea. [PaLabsti.va.] ^ 

Galinthlas or Galanthis (Ov. Md. ix. 3^), 
daughter of Proetus of Thebes and a friend of 
Alcniene. When Alcmene was on the point of 
giving birth to Hercules, and the Moerae and 
Ilithyiae, at the request of Hera, were endeavouring 
to delay the birth, Galinthias suddenly rushed in 
with the false report that Alcmene had given birth 
to a son. The hostile goddesses were so surprised 
at tliis information that they dropped their arms. 
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Thus the charm was broken, and Alcmcne was 
enabled to giTe birth to Hercules. The deluded 
goddesses avenged the deception practised upon 
them by metamorphosing Galinthias into a weasel 
or cat ( 7 oA.^). Hecate, however, took pity upon 
her, and made her her attendant, and Hercules 
afterwards erected a sanctuary to her. At Thebes 
it was customary at the festival of Hercules first to 
oiler sacrifices to Galinthias. 

Galla. 1. Wife of Constantins, son of the emperor 
Constantins Chlorus. She was the mother of Gallus 
Caesar. [G.4LLUS.]>— 2. DanVhterof the emperor 
A^alentiiiian I., and 2nd wife”of Theodosius the 
Great.— 3. Gall a Placidia or simply Placidia, 
daugl)ter of Theodosias the Great by No. 2. She fell 
into the hands of Ahiric, when he took Rome, a. d. 
410; and Ataulphus, the Gothic^ing, married her in 
4 1 4. Afterthe death of Ataulphus, she was restored 
to Ilonorius; and in4l7 she was married to Constan- 
tins, to whom she bore the emperor Valentinian HI. 
During the minority of the latter she governed the 
VV'estern empire. She died about 450. 

Gallaecia, the country of the Gallaeci (Ka\- 
Aat/cot), in the N. of Spain, between the Astures 
and the Durius, was in earlier times included in 
Lusitania. Gallaecia was sometimes used in a 
wider sense to include the country of the Astimes 
and the Cantabri. It produced tin, gold, and a 
precious stone called gemma GaUaka. Its inha- 
bitants were some of the most uncivilised in Spain. 
They were defeated with great slaughter by D. 
Brutus, consul u. c. 1 150, whp obtained in cudrc- 
qiience the surname of Gallaccus. 

Gallia (?; KeAn/c^, faAaTfa). was used before 
the time of .Julius Caesar, to indicate all the land 
inhabited by the Galli or Celtae, and consequently 
included not only the later Gaul and the N. of 
Italy, but a part of Spain, the greater part of Ger- 
many, the British isles, and other countries. The 
early history of the Celtic race, and their various 
settlements in diiFeroiit parts of Europe, are related 
under Celtak. — 1. Gallia, also called Gallia 
Transalplna or Gallia Ulterior, to distinguish it 
from Galiui Cisalpina, or the N. of Italy. Gallia 
Braccata and Gallia Comata are also used in 
contradistinction to Gallia Togata or the N. of 
Italy, but these names are not identical with the 
whole of Gallia Transalpina. Gallia liraccala was 
the part of the country first subdued by the Homans, 
the later Provincia, and was so called, because the 
inhabitants wore braccae or trowsers. Gallia f,V>- 
wafa was the remainder of the country, excluding 
Gallia Braccata, and derived its name from the in- 
habitants wearing their hair long. The Homans 
were acquainted with only a small portion of Trans- 
alpine Gaul till the time of Caesar, In the time of 
Augustus it was bounded on the S. by the P^Tenecs 
and the Mediterranean ; on the E.by tlie river Varus 
Olid the Alps, which separated it from Italy, and 
by the river Rhine, which 8e|Mirated it from Ger- 
many ; on the N. by the German Ocean and the 
English Channel ; anB on the W. by the Atlantic ; 
thu^ including iiot only the whole of France and 
Belgium, but a part of Holland, a great part of Swit- 
zerland, and iill the provinces of Germany W. of 
tile Rhine. The greater part of this country is a 
plain, well watered by numerous rivers. The 
principal mountains were Mons Cebenna or Ge- 
henna ill the S.; the lofty range of Mons ./uka in , 
Ute E., separating th6 Sequani and the llelvetii ; ' 
and Mona YohECius or Voobsus, a continuation 
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of the Jura. The cliicf forest was the Silva A a- 
nuENNA, extending from the Rhine and the Tiv- 
viri as far as the Scheldt. The principal rivers 
were, in the E. and N., the Rhenus {Tihim)^ 
with its tributaries the Mosa (J/a«s) and Mo- 
RKLLA {Moselle) ; the Skquana (Afeme), with iu 
tributary the Matrona ; in the centre the Lkjk- 
Rifi (Loire) • in the W. the OAKUjVtNA (Garunur ) ; 
and in the S. the Rhodanus (Hhone). The 
country was celebrated for its fertility in ancient 
times, and possessed a numerous and warlike po- 
pulation. — The Greeks, at a very early period, he- 
came j.cqiiainted with the S. coast of Gaul, wheie 
thc«.y founded, in B. c. GOO, the important town <d' 
Massu.1a, which in its turn founded several co- 
lonies, and exercised a kind of sujircniacy over tlie 
neighbouring districts. The Romans did notattemjit 
to make any conquests in Transalpine Gaul till 
they had finally conquered not only Africa, but 
Greece and a great part of Western Asia, In b. e. 
12.5 tlie consul M. Fulvius Flaccus commenced the 
subjugation of the Salluvii in the S. of Gaul. In 
the next 3 years (124 — 122) the Salluvii were 
completely subdued by Sextius Calviinis, and the 
coloiij’- of Aquae Sevtiae (Ai>) was founded in 
their country. In 121 the Allobioges were de- 
feated by the proconsul Domitius AhtMiobarhu'. ; 
and in the same year (j. Fahii.s Maximus gained a 
great victory over the united forces of tin* Allohroiii s 
and Arverni, at the confiuence of the Bara and th * 
Rhone. The S. of Gaul was now made a Koinaii 
province ; and in IIB was founded the colony «'!’ 
Nnrbo Martins (Xarbotine)^ which was the chi'd’ 
town of the province. In Caesar’s Commentaries 
the Roman province is called simply Provincial in 
contradistinction to the rest of the country : hence 
comes the modern name of Provence. The rest of ih.e 
country was subdued by Caesar after a stnigule of 
several years (5h — 50). At this time Gaul was di- 
vided into 3 parts, AqniUmm., Ce/t?ca., and IJc/gtca^ 
according to the 3 difierent races by which it was in- 
habited. The Aquitani dwelt in the- S.W. between 
the Pyrenees and the Ganmina ; the Celtae, or Galii 
proper, in the centre and W., between the Ga- 
nsinuiaand the Sequana and the Matrona ; and the 
Belgae in the'N.K. betweimtlie two last mentioned 
rivers and the Rhine. The ditlerent tribes inha- 
biting Aquitania and Belgica are given elsewliere. 
[Aquitania : Belgak. ] The most important 
tribe.s of tlie Celtae or Galli were : 1. Bvlicwn the 
Srqnann a7id the Ligcr : thef Armohici, the nann* 
of all the tribi'S dwelling on the coast between the 
mouths of tlie^c 2 rivers ; the AtJLERci, dwe lling 
inland close to the Armorici ; the Na.mnetes, 
Aniikcavi or Andes on the banks of tlie Liger ; 
E. of them the Carnutes ; and on the Setiiiann, 
the Parish, Seno.nes, and Tricassks. — 2. Ik- 
tiveeii the Liger and the Garumna : on the const 
the PicTDNKS and Santones ; inland the 'J’t - 
ttONKS, probably on both sides of the Ligcr, the 
Bituukjks Cifiii, Lemovicks, pErRocoiiii, am! 
Cadurci ; E. of these, in the nioiintiiins of i'e- 
benna, tlie powerful Akverni (in the modern 
Auvergne) ; and S. of them the Ruteni. — 3. G» 
the Wione and in the surrounding country • between 
the Rhone and the PjTenees, the Volcae ; be- 
tween the Rhone afid the Alps, the Salves or 
Salluvii ; N. of them the Cavares ; between 
the Rhone, the Isana, and. the Alps, the Allo- 
BROGES ; and further N. the Abuui, Sequasu 
and Hblvetii, 3 of the most powerful people m 
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nil Gaul. —Augustus divided Gaul into 4 provinces. 
1. Gallia Nat^nensis^ the same as the old Pro- 
vincia. 2. G. Aquiianica, which extended from 
the Pyrenees to the Liger. 3. G. Lttgdunensis^ 
the country between the Liger, the Sequana, and 
the Arar, so called from the colony of IjUgdunum 
(Ayon), founded by Munalius Plancus. 4. G, Bel- 
f/iea, the country between the Sequana, the Anar, 
and the Rhine. Shortly afterwards the portion of 
Belgica bordering on the Rhine, and inhabited by 
German tribes, was subdivided into 2 new pro- 
vincesj called Germania Prima and Secunda^ or 
Germania Superior and Inferior. At a later time 
the provinces of Gaul were still further subdivided, 
till at length, under the emperor Gratian, they 
reached the number of 17. — Gallia Narbonensis 
belonged to the senate, and was governed by a 
proconsul ; the other provinces belonged to the 
emperor, and were governed by imperial legati. 
After the time of Claudius, when a formidable in- 
surrection of the Gauls was suppressed, the country 
became more and more Romanized. The Latin 
language gradually became the language of tlie in- 
liabitants, and Roman civilisation took deep root 
in all parts of the country. The. rhetoricians and 
)»oets <»f Gaul occupy a distinguished place in the 
later history of R<mian literature ; and RurJigala, 
Narbo, Lugdiinum, and other towns, possessed 
schools, in which literature and pliilosophy were 
cultivated with success. On the dissolution of the 
Roman empire, Gaul, like the other Roman pro- 
vinces, was overrun by barlmrians, and the greater 
])art of it inally became subject to the Fninci or 
Franks, under their king Clovis, about A. i>. 4.bd. 
—2. Gallia Cisalplna, also called G. Citerior 
and G. TogSta, a Roman province in the N. of 
Italy, was bounded on the W. hy Liguria and 
Gallia Narbonensis (from which it was ae})arated 
by the Alps), on the N.by Rbaetia and Nuricum, 
on the K. by the Adriatic and Venetia (from which 
it was separated hy the A thesis), and on the S. hy 
Etruria and Umbria (from which it was separated 
by the river Rubico). It was divided by the Po 
into Gallia Transpadana, also called Jtalia Trans- 
padana, in the N., and Gallia Cispadana in the 
S. 'I'lio greater part of the couiitry B a vast plain, 
drained by the Padus {Po) and its affluents, and 
lias always been one of the most fertile countries of 
Europe. It was originally inhabited by Ligurians, 
Umbrians, Etruscans, and other races ; but its fer- 
tility attracted the Gauls, who at different periods 
crossed the Alps, and settled in the country, after 
(‘.'cpelling the original inhabitants. We have men- 
tion of 5 distinct iinniigrations of Gauls into the 
N. of Italy. The 1st was in the reign of Tar- 
quinins Priscus, and is said to have been led by 
Eellovesus, who settled with his followers in the 
country of the Iiisubres, and built Milan. The 
*-Jih 1 consisted of the Cenoinani, who settled in the 
ticighbourhood of Rri.xia and Verona. The 3rd of 
the Salluvii, who pressed forward as far as the Ti- 
cinus. The .4th of the Hoii and Lingoncs, w’ho 
crossed the Po, and took possession of the country 
as far as the Apennines, driving out the Etruscans 
uiul Umbrians. The 5th immigration was the most 
important, consisting of the warlike race of the 
Seiiones, who invaded Italy in immense numbers, 
under the command of Brennus, and took Rome in 
it. c. 390. Part of thqm subsequently recrossed the 
Alps and returned home ; but a great number of 
them remained in the N. of Italy, and were for 
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more than a century a source of terror to the Ro- 
mans. After the 1st Piinic war the Romans re- 
solved to make a vigorous effort to subdue thoir 
dangerous neighbours. In the course of 4 years 
(225 — 222) the whole couutrv was conquered, and 
upon the conclusion of the war (222) was reduced 
to the form of a Roman province. 'I'he inliabitauts, 
however, did not bear the yoke patiently, and it 
was not till after the final defeat of the Boii in IDI 
that the country became submissive to the Romnns. 
— The most iinporuint tribes wn-e : In Gallia 
Transpadana, in the direction of W. to E., ih-* 
Taurini, Salassi, Lihilm, iNsnimKs, Ckno- 
MANi; in G. Cispadana, in the same direction, the 
Ron, Lingones, Sengnes. 

Gallienus, with his full mmic, P. LiciNurs 
Vai.erianus EgN^a tuts Gallienus, Roman em- 
peror A. D. 2()0 — 2b‘3. lie succeo<led his father 

Valerian, w'hen the latter was taken prisoner bv 
the Persians in 2()(); but he had previously reign(‘d 
in conjunction with his father from liis accessit)!! m 
2.53. Gallienus was indolent, profligate, and in- 
different to the public wel are; and his reign was 
one of the most ignoble and disastrous in the history 
of Rome. The barbarians ravag(*d the fairest 
I portion of the empire, and the inhabitants were 
I swept away by one of the most friyluful plagues 
j reconled in lustorv. Thi.s pestilence followed a 
j long protracted famine. When it was at its greatest 
height, 5000 sick are said to have perished daily 
at Rome; and, after the scourge Imd passed awa\, 
it was found that the inhabitants of Alexandria 
were diminished hy nearly two thirds. Tim com- 
plete di.ssolution of the empire was avert'd mainly 
by a series of internal rebellions. In every distric t 
able •♦tficers sprang np, who asserted and strove to 
maintain the dignity of independent princes. The 
armies levied by these usurpers, who are commonly 
distinguislied as The I’ldrit/ Ti/runts., in numy cases 
arrested the progress of the invaders and restored 
order in the provinces wiiich they gov(*nied. Gal- 
lienus was at length slain liy his own soldiers in 
20*3, while besieging Milan, in which the usurper 
Aureolus had taken refuge. 

Gallinarla. 1. {Galinara).. an island off the 
coast of Liguria, celebrated fur its number of hens ; 
whence its name. —2. ^ilva, a forest of pine-trees 
near Cumae in Campania. 

Gallio. Jflnlus. 1. A Roman rhetorician, and a 
friend of M. Atmaeus Seneca, the rhetorician, whose 
son he adopted. He was put to death by Nero. 
In early life lie had been a friend of Ovid ( Kr Pont. 
iv. 11). —2. Son of the rlieiorician M. Annaeus 
Seneca, and an elder brntiior of the philosopher 
Seneca, was adopted by No. 1. 

Q. Galllus, was a candidate for tlie praetorship 
in B. c. 04, and was accused of ambitus or bribery 
by M. Calidius. He wa.s defended on that occasion 
by Cicero in an oration of which a few fragments 
have come down to us. He was piaeior urhamis 
B. c. C3, and presided at the prial of C. Cornelius. 
— He left two sons, G. Gallius, who was prt^tnr 
in 43, and was pvit to death by the triumviis ; ami 
M. Gallius, w’ho is mentioned as one of Antony’s 
partizans in 43. 

Gallograecla. [Gai.it[a.] 

Gallonlus, a public crier at Rome, probably 
contemporary with the younger Scipio, whose wealth 
and gluttonv passed into the proverb to live like 
Gallonius.”' He was satirised by Horace (-SaL ii. 
! 2. 40'). 
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Oallus, AeUxLS. 1. A jurist, contemporary with 
Cicero and Varro, thouj^h probably rather older 
than cither. He was the author of a treatise, De 
V&rhornm^ qiuie ad Jus Civile f/ertinent, Sufnijiea- 
iione, which is frequently cited by the graimnarians. 
— • 2. An intimate friend of the geographer Strabo, 
was praefect of Kgypt in the reign of Augustus. 
In u. c, 24 he invaded Arabia, and after his army 
had sullcred dreadfully from the heat and want of 
A\ater, he was oblii^ed to retreat with great loss. 

Gallus, L. Anlciits, praetor h. c. 1Gb, conducted 
the war against Gentius, king of tl»e Illyrians, 
\\ horn he compelled to submit to the Uoinans. 

GalluSy C. Aquillius, a distinguished Roman 
jurist, was a pupil of Q. Mucius JScaevola, and the 
instructor of Serv. Sulpicius. He was praetor 
along with Cicero, j<.c. GG. He*i8 often cited by the 
jurists in the Digest, but there is no direct extract 
from his own works in the Digest. 

Gallus Saloninus, L. Asinlus, son of C. Asi- 
nius Pollio, was consul b. o. b. He was hated by 
Tiberius, because lie had married Vipsaiiia, the 
former wife of Tiberius. In a. n. 30, Tiberius got 
the senate to sentence him to death, and kept him, 
imprisoned for 3 years, on the most scanty supply 
of food. He died in prison of starvation, but 
W'hother his death was compulsory or voluntary is 
iniknovvii. Gallus wrote a work, entitled /> Cow- 
immUone pdris uc Ciccronis^ which was unfavour- 
able to the latter, and against which the emperor 
Claudius wrote his defence of Cicero. 

Gallus, L. Canlnlus, was tribune of the plehs, 
li. c. 5G, when he sapportecl the views of Poinpey. 
During the civil war ho appears to have remaiiu'd 
neutral. He died in 44. 

Gallus, Cestius, governor of Syria (hfattis^ A.n. 
64, Go), under whom the Jews broke out into the 
rebellion wliich ended in the destruction of their 
city and temple by Titus. 

Gallus, Constantius, son of Julius Constantins 
and Galla, grandson of Constantins Chlorns. nephew 
of Constantine the Great, and elder brother by a 
different mother, of Julian the Apostate. In a. i>. 
3.)1 he was named Caesar by Constantius II., and 
was left in the coininand of the E., where he con- 
ducted himself with the greatest haughtiness and 
cruelty. In 3.54 he wen^to the W. to meet Con- 
stantins at Milan, but was aiTestcd at Petovio in 
Pannonia, and sent to Pola in Isiriu, where he was 
beheaded in a prison. 

Gallus, C. ComSlIus, was born at Forum Julii 
(Frejus) in Gaul, of poor parents, about b. c. GG. 
He went to Italy at an early age, and began his 
CJireer as a poet wht*n he was about 20. lie had 
alrccady attained considerable distiiiciion at the 
time of Caesiir’s death, 44 ; and upon the arrival 
of Octuvian in Itiily after that eveiii, Gallus em- 
>>raced liis party, and soon acquired great influence 
with him. In 41 he was one of the triumviri ap- 
pointed by Octavian to distribute lands in the N. 
of Italy among ]»js veterans, and on that occasion 
he afforded protection to the ^inhahitants of Mantua 
and to Virgil. He afterwards accompanied Gcta- 
vian to the battle of Actium, 31, and commanded a 
detachment of the army. After the battle, Gallus 
was sent with the army to Egypt, in pursuit of 
Antony ; and when Egypt was made a Roman 
province, Octavian appointed Gallus the first pre- 
fect of the province. He remained in Egypt for 
nearly, 4 years; but he incurred at length the en- 
mity of Octavian, though the exact* nature of bis 
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offence is uncertain. According to some accounts 
he spoke of the emperor in an ofiensive and insult- 
ing manner ; he erected numerous statues of him- 
self in Egypt, and had his own exploits inscribed 
on the pyramids. The senate deprived him of his 
estates, and sent him into exile; whereupon he put an 
end to his life by throwing himself iqum his own 
sword, B.C. 2G. The intimate friendship existing be- 
tween Gallus and the most eminent men of the time, 
as Asiiiius Pollio, Virgil, Varus, and Ovid, and the 
high praise they bestow upon him, prove that he was 
a man of great intellectual powers and acquirements. 
Ovid {Tvist. iv. It). .5) assigns to him the first place 
among the Roman elegiac poets ; and we know 
that he wrote a collection of elegies in 4 books, 
the principal subject of which was his love of Ly- 
coris. Rut Jill his productions have perished ; for 
the 4 epigrams in the Latin Anthology jittrihuted 
to (halUis could not have been written by a con- 
toinpoiary of Augustus. Gallus translated into 
Latin the poems of Euphorion of Chalcis, but this 
translation is also lost. S‘>nie critics attribute to 
him the poem Ciris, usually printed among the 
works of Virgil, but the arguments do not appear 
satisfactory. 

Gallus, Sulpiclus, a distniguished orator, w.as 
praetor ii. c. IG.‘), and consul lG(i, when he fought 
against the Ligurians. In IGG he served as tri- 
bune of the soldiers under Aemilius Paulas in 
Macedoniiu and during this campaign predicted an 
eclipse of the moon. 

Gallus, Trebonianus, Roman emperor, a. d. 2M 
-2.54. His full name was G. Vinius TKKiuiNia M's 
Oallu.s. He served under Decius in the campaign 
against the Goths, 2.51, and he is said to have 
contributed by his trcadiery to the disastrous issue 
of the battle, which proved fatal to Decins and his 
son llerennius. Gallus was tliereupon elected em- 
peror, and Ilostiliamis, the surviving son of Decius, 
was nominated his collejigne. He purchased a 
peace of the Goths by allowing tliem to retain 
their plunder, and promising tlnun a fixed annual 
tribute. In 2.53 the (ioths again invaded the 
Roman dominioiis, but they were driven back by 
Aeinilijinus, whose troops proclaimed him emperor 
in Moesia. 'Aemilianus thereupon marched into 
Italy ; and Gallus was put to death by his own sol- 
diers, together with his son Volusiauus, before any 
collision had taken place betwemi the opposing 
armies. The name of Gallus is associated with 
nothing but cowardice and dishonour. In .iddition 
to the misery protluceil by the inrojids of the bar- 
barians during this reign, a deadly pestilence broke 
out in 252, and continued its ravages over every 
part of the empire for 1,5 years. 

Gallufl. 1. A river in Rithynia, rising near 
Modra, on the borders of Phrygia, and fiiHiiig into 
the Sangarius near Leucae — 2. A river 

in Galatia, which also fell into the Sangarius, near 
Pessiniis. From it the priests of Cybele are said 
to have obtained their name of Galli. 

Gam$lE (yafi^Kioi that is, the divinities 

protecting and presiding over marriage. These 
divinities are usually regarded as the protectors of 
marriage. Respecting the festival of tlie Gauielia 
wte iJictmo/Antiq a.v, 

Gandarae (ravdapat), an Indian people in tlie 
Paropamisu.s, on the N.VV. of the Funjufi, between 
the rivers Indus and Suastus.# Under Xerxes they 
were subjects of the Persian empire. Their country 
was called Gaudaritig (rcu'^opiTir). 
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Gandarldad or Gandarltae (FauSapiSat, Fav- i 
Saptrat), an Indian people, in the middle of the 
Punjab, between the rivers Acesines (Chmab) and 
Hydraotes (/faree), whovse king, at the time of 
Alexander’s invasion, was a cousin and namesake 
of the celebrated Porus. Whether they were dif- 
ferent from the Ganuarak is uncertain. Sanskrit 
writers mention the Ghamidra in the centre of the 
Punjab. 

Gangdrldae (ra 77 apf 8 at), an Indian people 
about the mouths of the Ganges. 

Ganges (r(£ 77 r?s : Ganges or Ganf/a\ the greatest 
river of India, which it divided into the *2 parts 
named by the ancients India intra Gangem (Hin- 
dustan) and India Extra Gangem (Bnrmah^ Cochin 
China, Siam, and the Malay Peninsula). It rises 
in the highest part of the Ernodi Montes (Jlima- 
laya), and flows in a general S. E. direction till it 
fails several mouths into the head of the Gan- 
geticus Sinus (Bay of Bengal). Like the Nile, it 
overflows its banks periodically, and these inun- 
dations render its valley the most fertile part of 
India. The knowledge of the ancients respecting 
it was very imperfect, and they give verj' various 
accounts of its source, its "size, and the number of 
its mouths. The breadth, which Diodorus Siculus 
assigns to it in the lower part of its course, 112 
stadia, or about miles, is perfectly correct. The 
folhjwing rivers are mentioned as its tributaries : 
Cainas, Jomanes or Diamunas, Sarabus, Condochates, 
Oedcanes, Cosuagus orCossoauus, Erannoboas, Sonus 
or Soas, Sittocestis, Soloniatis, Sambus, Magon, 
Agoranis, Omalis, Commenases, Caciithis, Aiido- 
matis, Amystis, Gxymagis, and Errhenysis. — The 
name is also applied to a city in the interior »)f 
India, on the Ganges, where it makes its great 
bend to the E., perhaps Allahabad. 

Gangpra (ri 77 pai Kanlcari). a city of Papilla- 
gonia, near the confines of Galatia, was originally 
a fortress ; in the time of king Deiotarus, a royal 
residence; and under the later emperors, the capital 
of Paphlagonia. 

Ganos (Fdi'os), a fortress in Thrace, on the 
Propontis. 

GanymSdes (Favvpt.i\l7\s), son of Tros and 
Gallirrhoc, and brother of Ilus and Afssaracus, was 
tlie most beautiful of all mortals, and was carried ofl’ 
by the gods that he might fill the cup of Zeus, and 
live among the eternal gods. This is the Homeric 
account ; but other traditions give different details. 
Some call him son of Laomedon, others son of 
Hus, and others again of Klrichtlionius or Assani- 
cus. The manner in which he was carried away 
from tlfe earth is likewise differently described ; 
for while Homer mentions the gods in general, 
later writers state that Zeus himself carried him 
off, either in his natural shape, or in the form of 
an eagle, or by means of his eagle. There is, fur- 
ther, no agreement as to the place where the event 
occurred ; though later writer^ usually represent 
him as carried off from Mount Ida (captus ab Ida, 
Hor. Camn. iv, 4). The early h*gend simply states 
that Ganymedes was carried off that he might be 
the cup-bearer of Zeus, in which oflice he was con- 
ceived to have succeeded Hebe ; but later writers 
describe him as the beloved and favourite of Zeus, 
without allusion to his office. Zeus compensated 
the father for his loss by a pair of divine horses. 
Astronomers have placed Oanymcdcs among the 
stars under the name of Aquarius. The Romans 
called him by a corrupt form of his namc,GatamitU8. 
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G&r&ma. [Garamantes.] 

Gar&mantes (FapdfxavTfs), the S.most people 
known to the ancients in N. Africa, dwelt far S. 
of the Great Syrtis in the region called Phazania 
(Fezzan), where tlu^y had a capiml city, Garama 
(Fdpaaa: Mourzouk, hit. *2.5^^ .5T N., long. 14^^ 10' 
E.). They are mentioned by Herodotus as a weak 
nn warlike people; he places* them 19 days' journey 
from Aethiopia and the shores of the Indian Ocean, 
15 days’ journey from Ammonium, and flO days’ 
journey from Egypt. The Konums obtained fresh 
knowledge of them by the expedition of Cornelius 
Balbus into their country, in n. c. 4 Ik 

Garg&niLS MonS (Monte Gurgano), a mountain 
and promontory in Apulia, on which were oak 
forests (nuerceta Gargani, Hor. Carm. ii. 9. 7.) 

Gargar&, -on, dr -us (Fdpyapa, ye, os; Fap- 
yapevs). 1. (Kaz-Dagh) the S. summit of M, Iil^, 
ill the Troad.— 2. A city at the foot of M. Ida, on 
the shore of the Gulf of Adramyttimu, between 
Assus and Antandrus ; said to have been founded 
originally on the summit of the mountain by tlie 
Leleges ; afterwards colonised from Miletus ; and 
removed to the lower site on account of the incle- 
mency of its situation on the mountain. Its neigh- 
bourhood was rieh in corn. 

Gargettus (Fapygm^s : FapyyjTnos). a denms 
in Attica, belonging to the tribe Aegeis, on the 
N.W. slope of Mt. Hyiuettus ; the birthplace of 
the philosopher Epicurus. 

Garltes, a people in Aquitania, neighbours of 
the Ausci, in the modern (hnifede Guure. 

Garoceli, a people in Gallia Narboiiensis, near 
Mt. (Viiis, in the neighbourhood of St. Jean de 
Maurienne. 

Garsatlrla, or -itis (Faperaovpia, or -eny), a 
praefectura in Cappadocia, on the borders of Lyca- 
onia and Tyaiiitis. Its chief town was called 
Fapadovpa. 

Garuli, a people of Liguria in the Apennines. 

Garumna (Garonne), one of the chief rivers of 
Gaul, rises in the Pyrenees, flows N.W. throuuh 
Aquitania, and becomes a bay of the sea below 
Burdigala (Bordeaux). 

Gariimni, a people in Aquitania on the Garumna. 

GathSae (Fa^cai), a town in Arcadia on the 
Gatheatas, a river which flows into the Alpheus, 
W.S.W. of Megalopolis. 

Gaug&mela (rk Vavydp.r}\a: Kartnclis). a village 
in the district of Atiiria. in Assyria, the scene of the 
last and decisive battle between Ale.vaiider and 
Darius Codomamms, b. c. 3;H, commonly called 
the battle of A rbela. 

Ganlanltis (FauXa- or -oi/Tt»s: Jaulan\ a dis- 
trict in the N. of l*alestine, on the E. .side of the 
Lake of Tiberias, as far S. as the river Ilieronia.v, 
named from the town of Golan (FayAora). 

Gaolos (ForAos : Tav\iTT)s: f.oi w), an island 
in the ISicilian sea near Melite (Malta), 
GaurelSon, Ganrlon. [Axnnos.l 

Gaurus Mons, Gauranus or -ni 1£. '(^f on/e 
Gatiro), a volcanic range of nioiintiiin.s in Cam- 
pania, between Cumae and Neapolis, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Puleoli, which produced good wine, 
and was memorable for the defeat of the Sainiiites 
by M. Valerius Corvus, n. c. 343. 

Gaza (Fa^a). 1. (Ghuzzeh). the last city on the 
S. W. frontier of Pnlestine, and the key of the 
country on the side ot Egypt, stood on an eminence 
about ‘2 miles from the sea, and was, from the very 
earliest times of which we have any record, very 
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Btron^ly fortified^ It was one of the 5 cities of 
the Hhilistines; and, though taken from them more 
than once by the Jews, was each time recovered. 
It was taken by Cyrus the Great, and remained 
in the hands of the J^ersians till the time of Alex- 
ander, who only gained possession of it after an 
obstinate defence of several months. In B. c. 315, 
it fell into the pow’cr of Ptolemy the son of hagiis, 
as the result of his victory over Demetrius before 
the city, and was destroyed by him. But it again 
recovered, and was possessed alternately by the 
kings of Sj'ria and Egypt, during tlieir prolonged 
wars, and afterwards by the Asmonaean princes of 
Judaea, one of whom, Alexander Jannaeus, again 
destroyed it, B c. 06. It was rchiiilt byGabinins; 
given by Avigustus to Herod tlie Great ; and. after 
Jlerod’sdeath, united to the Ronmn province of Syriju 
In A. D. 65, it was again destroyed in an insurrec- 
tion of its Jewish inhabitants; but it recovered once 
more, and remained a flourishing city till it fell 
into the hands of the Arabs in a. b. 634. In ad- 
dition to its importance as a military post, it pos- 
sessed an expulsive commerce, carried on through 
its port, Majuina, or Constantia. — 2. (GV/az), a 
eity in the l*ersian province of Sogdiana, between 
Alexandria and Cyropolis; one of the 7 cities which 
rebelled against Alexander in B. c. 3'J3. 

Gazaca (rdf’awa; Tuhreez)., a city in the N. of 
-Media. Atropatene, equidistant from Artaxata and 
Kcbatana, was a summer residence of the kings of 
Media. 

Oaziura (ra{tot»pa), a city in Pontus Oalatiens, 
on the river Iris, below Ainasia, w’as the ancient 
residence of the kings of Pontus ; but in Stmbo’s 
tijrie it had fallen to decay. 

GebaJlene (VeiaKrjvi})^ the district of Arabia 
Petraea around the city of Petra. 

Gebenna Mons. [ C eb en n a. ] 

Gedrosla (reSpwnn'a, jind Va^puaia: S.E. part of 
Bc!tmchi$lan)^ the furthest province of the Persian 
empire on the S. E., and one of the subdivisions of 
A HI ANA, Mas bounded on the W. by Carinania, on 
the N. by Draiigiana and Arachosia, on the E. by 
India (or, as the country about the lower course of 
the Indus M'as called. Indo-Scythia), and on the S. 
by the Mare Erythraeiiin, or Indian Ocean. It is 
formed by a succession of sandy steppes, rising from 
the sea-coast towards the table land of Ariana, and 
pnvduced little besides aromatic shrubs. The slip 
of land between the coast and the lowest mountain 
range is watered by several rivers, the chief of 
•which M'as called Arabis {Doosee ?); hut even this 
district is for the most part only a series of salt 
marshes. Gedrnsia is known in history chieflv 
through the distress suHered for want of water, in 
passing through it, by the armies of Cyrus and of 
Alexander. Tlie inhahitcants were divided by^ the 
Greek MTiters into 2 races, the Ichthyophagi on the 
sea coast, and the Gedrosi in the interior. The 
latter were a M-ild nomade people, whom even 
Alexander was only able to reduce to a temporary 
subjection. The whole country was divided into 8 
districts. Its chief cities M’ere Rhambacia and 
Pura, or Parsis. 

Geganla Gens, traced its origin to the mythical 
Gyas, one of the companions of Aeneas. It was 
one of the most distinguished Albaii houses, trans- 
planted to Rome on the destruction of Alba by 
Tullus llostilius, and enrolled among the Roman 
patricians. There appears to have been only one 
family in this gens, that of Macerinust many mem- ^ 
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her< of which filled the highest offices in the state 
in the early times of the republic. 

G81a (i r«Aa. Ion. FfAri : Gelensis : 

nr. Terra Nuova Ru.), a city on the S. coast of 
Sicily, on a river of the same name ( Fiume di Term 
Nuftva)^ founded by Rhodians from Lindos, and 
by Cretans, n. c. 690. It soon obtained great 
power and wealth ; and, in 562, it founded Agi i- 
gentum, which, however, became more poweiful 
than the mother city. Like the other cities of 
Sicily, it was subject to tyrants, of whom the most 
irnportiint were IIippocratks, Gelon, and Hie- 
RON. Gelon transported half of its inhabitants to 
Syracuse ; the plaice gradually fell into decay, and 
in the time of Augustus was no longer inhabited. 
The poet Aeschylus died here. — N. of Gela M’ere 
the celebrated Campi Geloiy which produced rich 
crops of wheat. 

Gelae. [Cadusii.] 

Gelanor (reAdpwp), king of Argos, was expelled 
by Danaus. « 

Gelduba {Gelh^ below Cidogne\ a fortified place 
of the Ubii on the Rliine in Lower Germany. 

Gellia Gens, jdebeian, was of Samnite origin, 
and afterwards setth'd at Rome. There were 2 
generals of this name in the Samnite wars, Gwllins 
StJitiiis in the 2nd Samnite war, who was defeated 
and Uiken prisoner, B. r. 305, and G-dlius Egnatius 
in the 3rd Samnite war. fEuNATius.] The eliief 
family (»f the Gellii at Rome bore the name of 
PUBXviroLA. 

Gelllus. 1. Cb., a contemporary of the Gracchi, 
the aiithar of a liistory of Rome from the earliest 
epoch doM'n to B. c. 145 at least. Tlie work is 
lost, but it is frequently quoted by later writers. 
—2, Aulus, a Latin gramniariivu of good family, 
M’as probably a native of Rome. He studied rhe- 
toric under T. Castriclus and Sulpicins Apollinarix, 
philo.sophy nmler Calvisius Taurus and Peregrimis 
Protetis, and enjoyed also the friendship and in- 
structions of Favorinus, llerodes Attiens, and Cor- 
nelius Fronto. While yet a youth he was af)- 
poiiited by the pia<*tor to act as jin umpire in civil 
causes. The precise date of his hfrth and death is 
unknown ; hut he must have lived under Hadrian, 
Antoninus Piqs. and M. Aurelius, a. d. 117 — 130. 
He wrote a work entitled Noctes Aitivae., because 
it was composed in a country house near Athens, 
during the long nights of M’inter. It i.s a sort of 
miscellany, containing numerous extracts from 
Greek and Roman writers, on a variety of topics 
connected with history, antiquities, philosophy, and 
philology, interspersed with original remarks, the 
whole thrown together into 20 books, without any 
attempt at order or arrangement. The 3th bo(k 
is entirely lost with the exception of the index. — 
'I'hc best editions are by Jac. Gronovins, Lug. Bat. 
1706 (reprinted by Conrndi, Lips. 1762), and by 
Lion, Gotting. 1624. — 3. Fubllclus, a jurist, one 
of the disciples of Sir. Siilpicius. 

GS15ll (r^AwE). 1. Son of Dinomenes, tyrant 
of Gela, and afteru'ards of Syracuse, was desceu(h‘d 
from one of the most illustrious families in Gela. 
He held the chief command of the cavalry in the 
service of Hippocrates, tyrant of Gela ; shortly after 
whose death he obtained the supreme pow’er, b. 
491. In 485 he availed himself of the intornol 
dissensions of Syracuse to make himself master (*f 
this city also. From this time he neglected Gela. 
and bent all his efforts to the aggrandisement of 
SjTacuse, to which place he removed many of the 
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inhabitants of the other cities of Sicil}’. In 480 
lie gained a brilliant victory at llimera over the 
Carthaginians, who had invaded Sicily with an 
army, amounting, it is said, to the incredible 
mnnber of 300,000 men. Scarcely any of this 
Mist host survived to carry the news to Carthage. 
The victory is said to have been gained on the very 
same day as that of Salamis. He died in 4/8 of 
a dropsy, after reigning 7 years at Syracuse. He 
was succeeded by his brother Hikhon. He is re- 
presented as a man of singular leniency and mo- 
deration, and as seeking in every way to promote 
the welfare of his suhjecta ; and his name even 
appears to have become almost proverbial as an in- 
stance of a good monarch. A splendid tomb was 
erected to Iiim by the Syracusans at the public ex- 
pense, and heroic honours were decreed to his me- 
mory— 2. Son of Hieron II., king of Syracuse, 
who died before his father, at the age of more than 
."iO years, lit; received the title of king in the 
lifetime of hi# father. 

Geldni (feAwi/ot), a Scythian people, who dwelt 
in Sarinatia Asiatica, to the M. of the river Tamils 
{Don). Th(‘y were said to have been of Greek 
origin, and to have migrated from the shores of the 
Kiixinc; but they intermixed with the Scythians so 
as to lose all traces of their Hellenic race. Their 
chief city ivas called Gchnuis (FeAa’i/ds). 

GemillUS (regieos), ati astronomer, was a native 
of Rliodos, and tlouiished about u. c. 77. He is 
the author of an extant work, entitled Ei’<ra 7 <w 7 ^ 
tts TOi 4»airdjU€ra, which is a descriptive treatise on 
elementary asironomy, with a great deal of histo- 
rical allusion. It is printed in the Vru nolot/ton of 
Petavius, Paris, 1630, and in liulma’s edition of 
Ptolemy, Par, 8, 181.0. 

GmuIiiiis, Servilius. 1. P., twice consul with 
C. Aundius Cotta in the 1st ibinic war, namely, in 
u. c. -0*2 and *248. In both years la* carried on 
war against the Carthaginians. — 2. Cn., son of 
No. 1, was consul ‘217 with C. Flaminius, in the 
*2nd Punic war, and ravaged the coast of Africa. 
He fell in the battle of Ci'iniuie, ‘21(>'. — 3. M., also 
sui named Pulex, consul •202 with Tib. Claudius 
Nero, obtained Etruria for his province, lie is 
mentioned on several occasions subse^pieutly. 

Gemoiiiae (•^calae) or Gemonii (gradus), a 
rtight of steps cut out of the Aventine, down which 
tile bodies of criminals strangled in the jirison were 
dragged, and afterwmrd.s thrown into the Tiber. 

Gen&bum or Conabum {(JrhansX a town in 
fl'illia Lugdiineiisis, on the N. bank of the Ligeris, 
was the chief town of tlie Canuites : it was plun- 
dered and burnt by (’ae.sar, but subsequently re- 
built. In later times it was called (Divita.^ Aurc- 
lianonmi or Auieliaiiensis Urbs, whence its inoderi 
name. 

Geaaiini, a people V'indelicin, the inhabitants 
of the Alpine valley, now called Valle di Non 
were subdued by Drusus. (Hot. Qirm. iv. 14. 10., 

Geneslus, Josephus, lived about a. d. 940, and 
w'potc in 4 books a history of the Byzantine eni 
perors from a. d. 813 to 886, consequently of tin 
reigns of Leo V., Michael 11., Theophiliis, Micliac 
IlL, and Basil 1. Edited by Lachmann, Bunn, 
1834. 

Genetaeus (r€>/7;Talos), a surname of Zeus, 
from Cope Genetus on the Euxine, where he wa: 
worsbippinl as i.e. tlie hospitable,'* 

Qenetyllig (rei'fTuAAis), tlie protectress o 
births, occurs both as a surname of Aphrodite 
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ind os a distinct divinity an<||a companion of 
\pbrodite. We also find the pl^^l, r«yeTcAAi5es, 
ir revratSey, ns a class of divinities presiding over 
feneration and birth, and as companions of Apliro- 
‘ite Colias. 

Geneva or Gendva (Gcnevensi.s : Geneva), the 
:ist town of the AlJnbroges, on the frontiers of tlie 
lelvetii, was situated on the S. bank of tlie Jihone, 
t the spot where the river llowed out of tlie Laems 
icrnaniius. There was a bridge here over the 
■111 one. 

Genitrix, that is, “ the mother," is list'd by 
)vid {Met. xiv. 536) as a surname of Cylicle, in 
le place of muter, or ma<jita mater ; but it is 
otter known as a surname of Venus, to whom 
aesar dedicated a temple at Home, us the motber 
»f the .lulia Gens. ,$ 

GSnlus, a jirotccting spirit, analogou.s to the 
.uardian angels invoked by the Church of Rome. 
The belief in such sjiirits existed both in Greece 
iiul at Home. Tim Greek.s called them Saijuonti^ 
Jaemons, and appear to have believed in them 
Voin the earliest times, tboiigb Homer does not 
nention them. Hesiod 6ay.s that the Daemons 
were 38,000 in nninber, and that they dwe lled on 
earth unseen by inortabs, as tlie ministers of Zen.*;, 
uid as the guardians of men and of ju.stice. He 
urtber conceives them to be the souls of the righ- 
.00118 men who lived in the golden age of the 
world. The Greek philosophers took up this idea, 
and develojicd a coinjdetc theory of daemons. Tims 
we read hi Plato, tliat daemons are assigned to 
men at the inonunt of their birth, that they ac- 
company men through life, and after death cimdnet 
their souls to llade.s. l*indar, in several pas. sages, 
speaks of yeneOAiof Baifitnv, that is, the sjiiiit 
w’atching over the fate of man from the hour of his 
' irtli. The daemons are further described as the 
niiiiisters and companions of tlu' gods, who carry 
he prayers of men to the gods, and the gifts of 
tlie god.s to men, and accordingly float in immense 
limbers in the space between heaven and earth,* 
Tliere was also a distinct class of daemons, who 
•e exclusively the ministers of the gods. — Tim 
Romans seem to have received their notions re- 
specting the genii from the Etruscans, tlviugii the 
lame Genius itself is Latin (it is conimctcd with 
and equivalent in meaning tv) gene- 
rator or father). The genii of the Romans are 
the powers which produce life {dii (temUdes), and 
accompany man through it as his .second or spiritual 
self. They tvere furtlier not confined to man, but 
every living being, animal as tvell as man, and 
every place had its genius. Every Imnian being at 
iiis birth obtained {surtitur) a genius, wlmin he 
worshipped as Mticltis et Hmetlssiinus deus, especially 
on his birthday, with libations of w ine, incensv'. and 
garlands of flowers. Tlie bridal bed was sacred 
to the genius, on account of his connection with 
generation, and the bed itself was called Icciiis eje- 
niulis. On other merry occasions, also, sacrifices 
were offered to the gimiiis, and to indulge in nierri- 
ment was not unfreqiiently expressed by v/e/no in- 
dulyere, yenium curare, or placare. The whole 
body of the Roman people liud its own genius, who 
is often seen represented on coins of Hadrian and 
Trajan. He was worshijiped on sad as well as 
joyous occasions ; thus, sacrifices were offered to 
him at the beginning of the *2iid year of the war 
with Hannibal. 'J'he genii are usually represented 
in works of art as winged beings. The genius of 
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a place appe.ar||dn the fomx of a serpent eating 
fruit placed bc^R liim. 

GensSric, king of the Vandals, and the most 
terrible of all the barbarian invaders of the em- 
pire. In A. D. 4*J9 he crossed over from Spain to 
Africa, and ravaged the country with frightful se- 
verity. Hippo was taken by him in 431, but Car- 
thage did not fall into his hands till 439. Having 
thus become master of the whole of the N.W. of 
.Africa, be attacked Italy itself. *In 455 he took 
Rome and plundered it for 14 days, and in the same 
year he destroyed Capua, Nola, and Neapolis. Twice 
the empire endeavoured to revenge itself, and twice 
it failed ; the first was the attempt of the Western 
emperor Majorian (457), whose fleet was destroyed 
in the bay of Carthagena. The ‘2nd was the ex- 
pedition sent by the Eastern smperor Leo (4(){1), 
which was also baffled by the burning of the fleet 
off liona. fienseric died in 477, at a great age. 
He was an Arian ; and in the cruelties exercised 
under his orders against his Catholic subjects he 
exhibited the first instance of persecution carried, 
on upon a large scale by one ljod\' of Christians 
against anoiher. 

Gentlus, son of Pleuratns, a king of the Illy- 
rians. As early as B. c. 180, lie had given offence 
to file Homans on account of the piracies of his 
subjects ; and in 1()8 he entered into an alliance 
with Perseus, king of Macedonia. In the follow- 
ing year the praetor L. Anicius Callus was sent 
against him. The war was fiuislicd within 30 
days, n on tins was defeated in battle, and then 
suiTendcred himself to Anicius, who carried him to 
lioine to adorn his triumph. He wiis afterwards 
kept as a prisoner at Spoletium. | 

Genua (Ceuuas, -atis, GeniRtrsis : {M<>noa\ an 
important commercial town in liiguria, situated at 
the extremity of the Ligurian L'ulf {Gnl/ of 
was in the possession of the Komans at the be- 
ginning of the 2iid Punic war, but towards the end 
of the war was held for some time by the Car- 
■ tliaginian Mago. It was a Roman municipiuin, 
but it did not become of political importance till the 
middle ages, when it was commonly called Janwt. 

Genucia Gens, patrician, of which the principal 
families bore the names of Aventjnk.vsis and 
AiRiUKi^jrs. * 

Genusus {lshumi\ a river in Greek Illyria, N. 
of the Apsus. 

Gephyraei ( r€</)upai(n), an Athenian family, to 
W'hich Marmodins find Aristogitoii belonged. They 
said that they came originally from Eretriaiii Euboea. 
Herodotus believed them to be of Phoenician de- 
scent, to have followed Cadmus into Boeotia, and 
from thence to have emigrated to Athens. They 
dwelt on the banks of the Cepbisus, which sepa- 
rated the territory of Athens from that of Eleusis, 
and their name was said to have been derived from 
the bridge {y^<j)vpa)^ whicli was built over the river 
at this point, Such a notion, however, is quite 
untenable, since “bridge’’ cappears to have been a 
comparative recent meaning of yitpvpa. We find 
that there were t.^mples at Athens, belonging 
peculiarly to the Gephyruei, to the exclusion of the 
rest of the Athenians, especially one to Demcter 
Acbaea, whose w»)rship they seem to have brought 
with them from Boeotia. 

Gepidae, a Gothic people, who came from Scan- 
dinavia, and first settled in the country between 
the Oder and the Vistula, from w'hich they ex- 
pelled the Burgundiones. Subsequently they joined 
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the numerous hosts of Attila ; and after bis death 
they settled in Dacia, on the banks of the Danube. 
As tlicy were dangerous neighbours to the Eastern 
empire, Justinian invoked the aid of the Lango- 
bardi or Lombards, who conquered the Gepidae 
and destroyed their kingdom. 

Ger or Gir (Ttip : G/dr or MansoUp\ a river of 
Gaetulia in Africa, S. of Maiiremnia Caesariensis ; 
flowing S. E. from the S. slope of M. Atlas, till it 
is lost in the desert. It first became known to the 
Romans through the expedition of Suetonius Pauli- 
nus in the reign of Nero. 

GeraestUS (FepatfrTds; repajWtos), a promon- 
tory and harboqr at the S. extremity of Euboea, 
with a celebrated temple of Poseidon, in whose 
honour the festival of the Gcraestia (rtpalcrna) 
was here celebrated. 

Geranea (rf Fepaveia)^ a range of mountains, 
beginning at tin* S. W. slope of Cithaeron, and run- 
ning along the W. coast of Megaris, till it termi- 
nated in the promontory Olmine in 4the Corinthian 
territory ; but the name is sometimes confined to 
the mountain in the Corinthian territory. 

Gorenia (reprjj/ia), an anchujt town in Messe- 
nia, the birthplace of Nestor, who is hence called 
Gereiiian (PepVioy). it was regarded by some as 
the same place as the Homeric Enope. 

Gergis, or Gergitha, or -cs, or -us, (Fepyiv, 
Fepyiffa^ or -cj, or -or : FepyiOio^\ a town in the 
Troad, N. of tlio Scamander, inhabited by IV'ii- 
crians. Attains removed the inliabilants to the 
sources of the Caicus, where mention is made of a 
place called Gergetha or Gcrgitliion, in the territory 
of Cyme. 

Gergovla. 1. A fortified town of the Arvenii 
in Gaul, situated on a high and inaccessible hill, 
W. or S.W. of the Elaver {AlHer). Its site is 
uncertain ; but it was probably in the neighbour- 
hood of the modern Clprmotit.<^2. A town of the 
Boii in Gaul, of uncertain site. 

Germa (Pep, up), the name of 3 cities in Asia 
Minor. 1. {Genmislu^ Rn.) in Mysia Elinor, near 
Cyziciis,— 2. ( VfruiatpjK’) in Mysia, between Per- 
gamus and Thyatira.— ( Virma), in Galatia, be- 
tween Pessinus and Ancyra; a colonia. 

Germania, was bounded by the Rhino on the 
W., by the Vistula and the Carpathiin mountain.s 
on the E., by the Danube on the S., and by the 
German Ocean and the Raltic on the N, It thu.'i 
included much more than modern Germany on tlie 
N. and E., but much less in the W. and S. Tlie 
N. and N.E. of Gallia Belgica were likewise called 
Gerumniti Prima and Seenuda under the Roman 
emperors [seep. 275, a.] ; and it was in contradis- 
tinction to these provinces tliat Germania pioper 
was also called Germania H^agna or G. Trans- 
rhenana or G. Barb&ra. Jt was not till Caesar’s 
campaigns in Gaul (b. c. Ml — 50) tliat the Ro- 
mans obtained any accurate knowledge of the 
country. The Roman writers represent Germany 
as a dismal land, covered for the most part with 
forests and swamps, producing little corn, and 
subject to intense frosts and almost eternal winter. 
Although these accounts are prolgibly exaggerated, 
yet there can be no doubt that, before the immense 
woods were cleared and the morasses drained, the 
climate of Germany was much colder than it is at 
present. — The N. of Germany is a vast plain, hut 
in thc^S. there are many mountains, which were 
covered in antiquity with vast forests, and thus 
were frequently called Silvae. Of these the most 
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iTTiportant was the Hkrcynia Silva. — The chief 
rivers were the Rhknus (R/iine\ Danubius (/>a- 
Vistula, Amisia (A’ws), Visunoia ( Weser), 
Albis {Elbe)^ ViABUS {Oder), — The inhabitants 
were called Gbrmani by the Romans. Tacitus 
says {Germ. 2) that German! was the name of the 
Tuagri, who were the first German people that 
crossed the Rhine. It would seem that this 
name properly belonged only to those tribes who 
were settled in Gaul ; and as these were the first 
German tribes with which the Romans came into 
coiUact, they extended the name to the whole 
nation. The etj^mology of the name is uncertain. 
Some modern writers derive it fi'om the German , 
cirr^ pwer, Ileer^ Wehr^ so that the word would be ■ 
equivalent to Wchrman., Weh'mann€i\ that is, 
warriors. The Germans themselves do not appear 
to have used any one name to indicate the whole 
nation ; for there is no reason to believe, as some 
have done, that the name Teutoncs (i. e. rentm^ 
Deutsche)^ W!is the general name of the nation in 
the time of the Romans. The Germans regarded 
themselves as indigenous in the countr)'^ ; but there 
can be no doubt that they were a branch of the 
groat Indo- Germanic race, w'ho, along with the 
( 'elts, migrated into F.urope from the Caucasus and 
the countries around the Black and Caspian seas, 
at a period long anterior to historical records. 
'I'hey are described as a people of high sUitiire and 
of great bodily strength, with fair complexions, 
blue eyes, and yellow or red hair. Notwithstand- 
ing the severity of their climate, they wore little 
clothing, and their children went entirely naked. 
They had scarcely any defensive armour: their 
chief olfensive weapon was the /mwca, a long 
spear with a narrow iron point, which they either 
darted from a distance or pushed in close combat. 
Their houses were only low huts, made of rough 
timber, atid thatched with straw. A number of 
these were of course often built near each other ; 
but they could not be said to have any towns pro- 
perly so called. Many of their tribes were nomad, 
and every year changed their place of abode. — The 
men found their chief delight in the perils and ex- 
citement of war. In peace they passed their lives 
in listless indolence, only varied by deep gaming 
and excessive drinking. Their chief drink was 
bet;r ; and their carouses frequently ended in 
bloody brawls. The women were held in high 
linnour. Their chastity was without reproach. 
They accompanied their husbands to battle, and 
cheered them on by their presence, and frequently 
by their example as well. Both sexes were equally 
distinguished for their unconquerable love of li- 
berty ; and the women frequently destroyed both 
themselves and lhei» children, rather than fall into 
the power of their husbands' conquerors. — In each 
tribe we find the people divided into 4 classes : the 
nobles ; the freemen ; the frcedmen or vassals ; and 
the slaves. All questions relating to peace and 
war, and the general interests of the tribe, were 
decided in the popular assembly, in which each 
freeman had a right to take part. In these, as- 
semblies a king was elected from among the nobles ; 
but his power was very limited, and he only acted 
as the supreme magistrate in time of peace ; for 
when a war' broke out, the people elected a dis- 
tinguished warrior as their leader, upon whom the 
prerogatives of thfe king devolved, — The religion 
the Germans is known to us only from the 
Greek and Roman writers, who have confused the 
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subject by seeking to identifjAhe gods of the 
G«rmans with their own divimwes. We know 
thajt they worshipped the Sun, the Moon, find 
the Stars. They are also said to have paid espe- 
cial honour to Mercury, who was probably the 
German Wodan or Odin. Their other chief di- 
sunities were Isis (probably ^Freia, the wife of 
Odin) ; Mars (7?/r or ifip, the German god of 
war) ; the mother of the gods, called Nerihis (less 
correctly Iferihus or Jfertha) ; and .lupiter {Thor., 
or the god of thunder). The worship of the gods 
was simple. They had both priests and priestesses 
to att(*nd to their service ; and some of the 
priestesses, such as Veleda among the Bruct^ui, 
Vf'cre celebr.'ited throughout Germany for their pro- 
phetic powers. — The Germani first ap])ear in his- 
tory in the campaigns of the Cimbri find Teiitones 
(n. c. 113), the latter of whom were undoubtedly 
a Germanic people. [Teutoses.] About 50 
years afterwards A riovistns, a German chief, crossed 
the Rhine, with a vast host of Germans, and sub- 
dued a great part of Gaul ; but ho was defeated 
by Gaesar with great slaughter (58), and driven 
beyond the Rhine. Caesar twice crossed this river 
(.5.5, 53), but made no permanent conquest on the 
E. bank. In the reign of Aucustns, his step son 
Dnisus carried on war in Germany with great 
success for 4 years (12 — .0), and penetrated as far 
as the Elbe. On his (0)» liis brother 'fi- 

beritis succeeded to the command ; and under him 
the country between the Rhine and the Visurgis 
( nVser) was entirely subjugated, and hid fair to 
become a Roman province. But in a. n. .9, the im- 
politic and tyrannical conduct of the Homan go- 
vernor Quintilius Varus, provoked a general insur- 
rection of the various (Jennan tribe.s, hcfuled hy 
Arminius, the Cheniscan. Vanis and his legions 
were defeated and destroyed, and the Romans lost 
all their conquests E. of the Rhine. [Varus.] 
The defeat of V'arus was avenged by the successful 
campaigns of Germanicus, who would probably 
have recovered the Homan dominions E. of the 
river, had not the jealousy of 'riht'rius recalled 
him to Home, a. d. IC. From this time the Ro- 
mans abandoned all further attempts to conquer 
Germany ; but in conseqqence of tlie civil dissen- 
sions which broke out in Germany soon after tb.o 
departure of Tiberius, they were enabled to ob- 
tfiiii peaceable possession of a larue portion of t^ie 
S.W. of Germany between the Rhine and the Da- 
nube, to which they gave the name of the Agiu 
Decumate.s. [See p. 27, h,] On the death of 
Nero, several of the tribes in W. Germany joined 
the Batavi in their insurrection against the Ho- 
mans (a. d. 69 — 71). Domitian and Tnijan hiul 
to repel the attacks of some Gennan tribes ; but 
in the reign of Antoninus Pius, the Marcomanni, 
joined by various other tribes, made a more ior- 
midnble attack upon the Homan dominions, and 
threatened the empire with destruction. From 
this time the Romans were often called upon to 
defend the left bank of the Hhine against their 
dangerous neighbours, especially against the 2 
powerful confederacies of the Aleinanni and Franks 
I Alkmanni wFkanci] ; and in the 4tli,and 5th 
centuries the Oermaus ohmined possession of some 
of the fairest provinces of the empire. — The Ger- 
mans are divided hy 'J’acitus into 3 great tribes : 
1. Inpmn'Oftes, on the Ocean. 2. //emiones, in- 
habiting the central parts. 3. Isiaeyones^ in the 
remainder of Germany, consequbntly in the E. and 
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S. parts. The^tt names were said to be derived 
from the 3 so^Fof Mannus, the son of Tuisco. 
Pliny makes 5 divisions: 1. VindiHy including 
Burgundiones, Varini, Carini, and Guttones. *2. 
Jm/aevones^ including Cimbri,Teutones, and Chanci. 
3. /*d(tew/« 2 s,including the midland Cimbri. 4. Uer- 
viiones^ including t,he Suevi, Ilermiinduri, Chalti, 
and Cherusci. .5. Peucini and Bastarnae^ border- 
ing on the Dacians. Rut whether we adopt the 
division of Tiicitus or Pliny, we ought to add the 
inhabitants of the Scandinavian peninsula, the Hil- 
leviones, divided into the Sinones and Sitones. It 
is difficult to fix with accuracy the position of the 
various tribes, as they frequently migrated from 
one spot to another. An account of each is given 
under the name of the tribe. See Chauci, Ciie- 
RUhCI, ClMHRI, SuKVI, &C. • 

Oermanicus Caesar, son of Nero Claudius Dru- 
8118 and Antonia, the daughter of the triumvir An- 
tony, was born n. c. 15. lie was adopted by his 
uncle Tiberius in the lifetime of Augustus, and 
was raised at an early age to the honours of the 
state. He assisted Tiberius in the war against the 
Pannonians and Dalmatians (a. d. 7 — 10), and also 
fitiight along with Tiberius against the Germans 
ill the 2 following years (11, 12). He had the 
command of the legions in Germany, when the 
alarming mutiny broke out among the troops In. 
Germany and lllyricum, upon the death of Au- 
gustus (14). Geniianiciis was a favourite with 
tlie soldiers, and they offered to place him at the 
head of tlie empire; hut he rejected their pro- 
posal, and exerted all his influence to quell the 
mutiny, and reconcile them to their now sove- 
reign. After restoring order among the troops, 
ho crossed the Rhine, and laid waste the country 
of the Marsi with fire and sword. In the follow- 
ing year (15), he again crossed the Rhine, and 
marched into the interior of the country. lie pe- 
netrated as far as the 8altus Teutoburgiensis, N.of 
the Lippe, in which forest the army of Quintilius 
Varus had been destroyed by the Germans. Here 
his troops gathered up the bones of their ill-fated 
comrades, and paid tlie last honours to their me- 
mory. But meantime Armiiiius had collected a 
formidable array, with which he attacked the Ro- 
mans ; and it was not without considerable loss 
that Gernianicus made good his retreat to tlie 
Rhine. It was in this campaign that Thusnelda, 
the wife of Arniinins, fell into the hands of Ger- 
inanicus. [Arminius.] Next year (16) Gcr- 
nuiniciis placed his troops on board a fleet of 
JOOO vessels, and sailed through the canal of his 
father, Drusus [see p. 233, b.], and the Zuydersee 
to the ocean, and from thence to the mouth of the 
Aniisia (liJms)^ where he landed his forces. After 
crossing the Eras and the Weser, he fought 2 bat- 
tles with Arminius, in both of which the Germans 
were completely defeated. The (ierraans could no 
longer offer him any effectual resistance, and Oer- 
manicus needed only another year to reduce com- 
jilctely the whole country between the Rhine and 
the Elbe. But the jealousy of Tiberius saved 
Germany. Upon pretence of the dangerous state 
of affair^ in the E., the emperor replied Gerniani- 
ens to Rome, which he entered in "iuinph on the 
26th of May, 1 7. In the same year all the Eastern 
provinces were assigned to Gerrnaiiiciis ; but Ti- 
heriiic placed Cn. I'iso in command of Syria, with 
Becret instructions to check and thwart Oermanicus. 
Piso toon showed hit hostility to Germanicus ; and 
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his wife Plancina, in like manner, did every thing 
in her power to annoy Agrippina, the wife of Ger- 
manicus. In HI, Germanicus proceeded to Annv- 
nia, where he placed Zeno on the throne, and in 
the following year (19) he visited Egypt, and on 
his return he was seized with a dangerous illness, 
of which he died. He believed that he had he'^-n 
poisoned by Fiso, and shortly before he died, he 
summoned his friends, and called upon them to 
avenge his murder. He was deeply and sincerely 
lamented by the Roman people ; and Tiberius was 
obliged to sacrifice Fiso to the public indignation. 
[Fiso.] By Agrippina he had 9 children, of 
whom 6 survived him. Of these the most noto- 
rious were the emperor Caligula, and Agrippina, 
the mother of Nero. Gernianicus was an autlior 
of some repute. lie wrote several poetical works. 
W'e still posse.ss the remains of his Latin transla- 
tion of the Phaenomena of Aratus. The latest 
edition of this work is by Orelli at the end of his 
Fhaedrns, Zurich, 1R31. 

Germaiucia or Caesarea Germanlca (Ttpua- 
i/iK€ia, Kato-dpeta Ucppai/iicv), a town in the S\rian 
province of CoimnaLreiie, near the borders of Cap- 
padocia ; the birthplace of the heretic Nestorius, 

Gerra (Feppa: near Kl-Kutif)^ one of the chief 
cities of Arabia, and a great emporium for the trade 
of Arabia and India, stood on the N. K. coast of 
Arabia Felix, 200 stadia (20 geog. miles) from the 
shore of the Sinus Gerraeus or Gcrraicus {Etiruh 
Bm/f)y a hay on the VV. side of the Fersian Gulf, 
2400 stadia (240 g»*i'g. mile8=4® of lat.) from th*' 
mouth of the Tigris. The city was 5 Roman inile< 
in circuit. The inhabitants, called Gerraei (F^pparoi ) 
were said to Jiave bemi originally Chaldaoans, who 
were driven out of Babylon. There was a small 
place of the same name on the N. E. frontier of 
Egypt, between Felusium and M. Casius, 50 slailia 
or fl Roman miles from the former. 

GerrhuB (Fep^os), a river of Scythia, flowing 
through a country of the same name, was a biancii 
of the Bory-stheiies, and flowed into the Ilypacu is, 
dividing the coiiiitry of the Nomad Scythians from 
that of the ll«»yal Scythians. 

Gerunda (GVro«o). a town of the Ansetanl in 
His|>ania Tnrsaconensis, on tlie road from Taiiaco 
to Narho in Gaul. 

Geryon or Gfiry5iie8 (Frjpvdt/rj^), son of Chry- 
saor and Callirrhbef, a monster with 3 heads, or, 
according to others, with .3 bodies united together, 
was a king in Spain, and possessed magnifieent 
oxen, which Hercules carried away. For details 
see Hkrci’i.ks. 

Gesoriacum (/lunfoone), a port of the Morini 
in Gallia Belgica, at whleli persons usually cn.- 
barked to cross over to Br^ain : it was sultse- 
quently culled Bononia, whence its modern name. 

Gesslus FloruB. [ Fiam (;.s. ) 

Geta, Septimlufl, brother of Caraealla, by whom 
he was assassinated, a. d. 212. For details see 
Caracalla. 

GStae, a Thracian people, called Daci by the 
ilopians. Herodotus and Thucydides place them 
S. of the Ister {Danulte) near its mouths ; hut in 
the time of Alexander the Great tlicy dwelt be- 
yond this river and N. of the Trihalli. They were 
driven by the Sarmatians further W. towards G<t- 
many. For their later history see Dacia. 

Glguntei {riyduTfs)^ the giants. According tn 
Homer, they were a gigantic and savage race ot 
men, dwelling in the distant W. in the island 
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Trinaci'a, and were destroyed on account of their 
insolence towards the gods. — Hesiod considers 
them fls divine beings, who sprang from the blood 
that fell from Uranus upon the earth, so that Oe 

* (the earth) was their mother. Neither Homer nor 
Hesiod know any thing about their contest with 
the gods. — Later poets and m ythogrnphers fre- 
fjuently confound them with the Titans, and repre- 
sent theiit as enemies of Zens and the gods, wlmse 
abode on Olynfpus they attempt to take by storm. 

’ Tlieir battle with the gods seems to be only an imi- 
tation of the revolt of the Titans against Uranus. 
He. it is said, indignant at the fate of her former 
children, the Titans, gave birth to the OiganU'S. 
who were beings of a monstrous size, with fearful 
countenances tind the tails of dragons. They were 

• born, according to some, in tlie Phlegraean plains 
iji Sicily, Campania, or Arcadia, and, accordijig to 
others, in the 'i'hracian Pallene. In their native 
land they made an attack upon heaven, being 
armed with huge rocks and trunks of trees. The 
gods were told that they could not conquer the 
giants without the assistance of a inorUil ; where- 
upon they summoned Herciiles to their aid. 'i he 
giants Alcyoneus and Porphyrioii distinguished 
themselves above their brethren. Alcyoneus was 
immortal so long as he bmght in his native land ; 
but Ilercuh'S dragged him away to a foreign land, 
and tlius killed him. Porphyrion was killed by 
the liglitning of Zeus and the arrows of Hercules. 
The otlier giants, whose nuinher is Kiid to have 
been *24, were then killed one after another by the 
gods and Hercules, and some of them were buried 
by their com jucrors under (volcanic) islands. — It 
is w<»rthy of remark, that most writers place the 
giants in volcanic districts ; and it is probable that 
the story of their contest with the gods took its 
origin from volcanic convulsions. 

Gigonus (Viywvos: Tiytivios)^ a town and pro- 
montory of Macedonia on tlie Tliermaic gulf. 

Gildo, or Gildon, a Moorish chiefuiin, governed 
.\frica for some years as a subject of the Western 
empire ; hut in a. n. 31)7. he transferred his alle- 
giance to the Eastern empire, and the emperor Ar- 
cadius accepted him as a subject. Stilicho, guardian 
of Honorius, sent an army againsi him. (Jildo 
w’as defeated ; and being taken prisoner, he pin an 
end to his own life by hanging himself (.iDD). 
'Die history of this war forms the subject of one of 
C’lamlian’.s |K)enis {De BitUo (iiUuuico). 

Gind&rus (FiVSapoy: (Siuduru‘s\ a very strong 
fortress in the district of Cyriliestice in iSyna, 
N. K. of Antioch. 

Girba, a city on the island of Meninx {Jerltah), 
at the S. extremity of the Lesser Syrtis, in N. 
Africa : celebrated far its manufaclnres of piirjde. 

GisCO or GiflgO {TiffKuv or VioKu:v). 1. JSoii of 
Ilamilcar who was defeated and killed in the battle 
of Hiinera, ju. c. 430. In consequence of this 
calamity, (Jisgo was banished ffom Carthage. He 
died at Selinus in Sicily. — 2, Son of Hanno, 
was in exile when tlie Carthaginians were defeated 
at tlie river Criinissiis by 'Timoleon, 339. He was 
then recalled from eyile, and sent to oppose Timo- 
leon, but was unable to accomplish any thing of 
importance. —3. Commander of the Carthagini:in 
garrison at Lilybaeum, at the end of the first Punic 
war. After the conclusion of peace, 241, he was 
deputed by the govennnent to treat with the mer- 
cenaries who had risen in revolt, but he was seized 
by them and put to death. 
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GitlSdas (DraiSar), a Lacedemonian architect 
statuary, and poet. He conipl^^ the temple cf 
Athena Poliouchos at Sparta, and ornamented it 
with works in bronze, from which it was called 
the llrazen House, and hence the goddess received 
the surname of Xa^icooticos. He coniyiosod a hymn 
to the goddess, bi'sidcs other poems. He flourished 
aliout B. c. 51 6, and is the last Spartan artist of 
any distinction. 

Glabrio, Acillus, plebeians. 1. C., quaestor 
a c. 203, and tribune of the plebs 197. He acted 
as interpreter to the Athenian embassy in 1.5.), 
when the 3 philosophers, Canieades, Di»)genes, and 
Critolaiis came as envoys to Home. He wrote in 
Greek a history of Rome from the earliest period 
to his own times. It was translated into Latin by 
one Claudius, aiulMiis version is cited by Li^y, 
under the titles of Anmihs AcUktni (xxv. 3.9) and 
lAl/ri AcHiani (xxxv. 14). — 2. M\, triliune of tlie 
plebs 201, praetor 196, and consul 191. lu hi.s 
consulship he defeated Aiitiochus at Therinopylae, 
and subsequently the Aetolians likewise. —3. M’., 
married a daug^hter of M. Aemilius Scaurus, consul 
1 15, whom Sulla, in H2, compelled him to divorce. 
Glabrio was praetor urbanus in 70, when he presidt'd 
at the im])eacliment of Verres. He was consul in 
ti7» and in the following year proconsul of Cilicia. 
M e succeeded L. Luciillus in the command of the 
war against Mithridates, but remained inactive in 
Bithvnia. He was superseded bv Cn. Poiiipev.— 
4. M’., son of No. 3, was born in tlie house of 
('ll. Ponipey, B. c. 1)1, who married his mother 
after her compulsory divorce from the elder Gla- 
brio. Aeniilia di<‘d in giving birth to him. In 
the civil war, (ilabrio was one of Cae.sars lieu- 
tenants ; commanded the garrison of Oricuni in 
Epirus ill 43, and was stationed in Sieily in 46. 
He was twice defended on ctipital chargi'S by 
Cicero, and acipiitted. 

Glanis, more usually written Ci.anis. 

Gianum LivU (nr. .st. Remy liu.), a town of the 
Salves in Gallia Narbonensis. 

Glaph^a. IAuchklaus, No. 6.] 

Glauce {Tt^avKi)). 1, Uneof the Nereides, the 
name Glauce being only a personifiiation of tlie 
colour of the sea. — 2. Daughter of Crem of Co- 
rinth, also called Crensa. For details see Cukon. 

Glaucia, C. Servilius, praetor b. c. 100, the 
chief supporter of Saiuniiiius, with whom he was 
put to death in this year. [Sathunim s.] 

Glauclas (PAacKiar). 1. King of the Taulan- 
tians, one of the Illyrian tribes, fought against 
Alexander the Great, B. i:. 335. In 316 he alVorcled 
an asylum to the infant Pyrrhus, and refused to 
surrender him to Cassander. In 307 he invaded 
Eyiinis, and placed Pvirlius, then 12 yetirs old, 
upon the tlirqne. — • 2. A Greek physician, wlio 
probably Jived in the 3rd or 2nd ccnfiiry B. c. — 
3. A siatnary of Aegina, who made the bronze 
chariot and statue of Gelou, flourished n. o. 4 1111 

Glaucon (PAaoxaw). 1. Sou of Critias, brother 
of Callacschrus, and father of Channides and of 
Plato's mother, Perictione. — 2. Hrotln'r oi l*lato, 
whomtikes him one of the speakers in the Republic. 

Glaucua (PAouifOs). 1. Grandson of Aeolus, sou 
of Sisvphus and Merope, and lather of Bellero- 
phontes. He lived at Potniae, despised the power 
of Aphrodite, and did notallow his mares to breed, 
that they might be the stronger for the horse race* 
According to others he fed tliem with human flesh. 
This excited the auger of Aphrodite, who destiojed 
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him. Accordin^o some accounts his horses be- 
came frightened Md threw him out of his chariot, 
as he was contending in the funeral games cele- 
brated by Acastus in honour of his father Pclias. 
According to others, his horses tore him to pieces, 
having drunk from the water of a sacred well in 
Boeotia, in consequence of which they were seized 
witli madness. Glaucus of Potniae (FAaCwoy IIot 
vitvs) was the title of one of the lost tragedies of 
Aeschylus. — 2. Son of Ilippolochus, and grand- 
son of Bellerophontes, was a Lycian prince, and 
assisted Priam in the Trojan war. lie was con- 
nected with Dioinedes by ties of hospitality ; and 
when they recognised one another in the battle, 
thej' abstained from fighting, and exchanged anns 
with one another. Glaucus was slain hy A jax. — 
8. Son of the Mossenian king Aepytus, whom he 
succeeded on the throne.— « 4. One of the sons of 
the Cretan king Minos by Pasiphae or Crete. 
When a boy, be fell into a cask full of honey, 
and was smothered. Minos searched for his so 
in vain, and was at length informed by Apollo or 
the Curetes that the person who should devise 
the most appropriate comparison between a cow, 
which could assume 3 different colours, and any 
other object, would find the boy. The soothsayer 
Polyidiis of Argos solved the problem by likening 
the cow to a mulberry, which is at first white, 
then red, and in the end black. By his prophetic 
powers he then discovered the boy. Minos now 
required Polyidus to restore his son to life ; but as 
be could not accomplish this, Minos ordered him to 
be entombed alive with the body of Glaucus. 
When Polyidus was thus shut up in the vault, he 
saw a serpent apj>roaching the dead body, and 
killed the reptile. Presently another serpent came, 
and placed a herb upon the dead srrjient, which 
was thereby restored to life. Thereupon Polyidus 
covered the body of Glaucus with the same herb, 
and the hoy at once rose into life again. The 
story of Glaucus and Polyidus was a favourite sub- 
ject with the ancient poets and artists. — 6. Of 
Anthedon in Boeotia, a fisherman, who became 
immortal by eating a part of the divine herb which 
Cronos had sown. Jlis parentage is differently 
stated : some called his father Copeus, others Po- 
lybus, the husband of Euboea, and others again 
Anthedon or Poseidon, lie was further said to 
have been a clever diver, to have built the ship 
Argo, and to have accompanied the Argonauts as 
their steersman. In the sea-fight of Jason against 
the Tyrrhenians, Glaucus alone remained unhurt ; 
he sank to the bottom of the sea, whore he was 
visible to none save Jason. From this moment he 
became a marine deity, and was of service to the 
Argonauts. The story of his sinking or leaping 
into the sea was variously modified in the different 
traditions. There was a belief in Greece that once 
in every year Glaucus visited all the coasts and 
islands, accompanied by marine monsters, and gave 
his prophecies. Fishermen and sailors paid particular 
reverence to him, and watched his oracles, which 
were believed to be very trustworthy. He is said 
to have even instmeted Apollo in the prophetic 
art. Some writers stated that he dwelt in Delos, 
where he prophesied in conjunction with the 
nymphs ; but the place of his abode varied in dif- 
ferent traditions. The stories about his various 
loves* were favourite subjects with the ancient poets. 
—6. Of Chios, a statuary in metal, distinguished 
as the inventor of the art of soldering metals (kJa- 
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Aijirtr), flourished b. c. 490. His most noted work 
was an iron base {bwoKpy\Titiplhoy\ which, with 
the silver bowl it supported, was presented to* the 
temple at Delphi by Alyattes, king of Lydia. 

Glauons (rAou/cos). 1. A small river of Phrygia, 
falling into the Maeander near Eumenia.— -2. A 
small river of Lycia, on the borders of Cciria, flow- 
ing into the Sinus Glaucus {Gulf of Makri). 

Glaucus Sinus. [Glaucus.] 

Glessarla {Ameland)^ an island off the -coast of 
the Frisii, so called from “glessum'” or amber which 
was found there : its proper name was Austcravia. 

GHsas (rAiVay : TKiadynos)^ an iancient town 
in Boeotia. on Mt. Hypaton. It was in ruins in 
the time of Pausanias. 

Glycas, Michael, a Byzantine historian, the 
author of a work entitled y|wwa/s \ filSKos xpoviui))^ 
containing the history of the world from the 
creation to the death of Alexis I. Coranenns, A. D. 
Ilia. J'klitcd by Bekker, Bonn, 1036. 

Glycera (FAuK^pa), “the sweet one,“ a fa- 
vourite name of hetairae. I'he most celebrated 
hetjiirae of this name are, 1. The daughter of Tha- 
lassis, and the mistress of Harpalus. — 2. Of Sicyon, 
and the mistress of Pausias. — 3. A favourite of 
Horace. 

Glycerlus, became emperor of the W. a. b. 
473, after the death of Olybrius, by the assistaiu-t* 
of Gundohald the Burgundian. But the Byzantiiu* 
court did not acknowledge Glycerins, and pio- 
claimed Julius Nepos emperor, by whom Glycerins 
was dethroned (474), and compelled to become a 
priest. He was appointed bishop of Salona in 
Dalmatia. 

Glycon (FAwwi/), an Athenian sculptor, known 
to ns by bis magnificent colossal marble statue of 
Hercules, commonly called the “ Farnese Her- 
cules.” It was found in the baths of Caracalla, 
and, after adorning the Famese palace for some 
time, was removed to the royal museum at Na])li‘S. 
It represents the hero resting on his club, after one 
of his labours. The swollen muscles admirably 
express repose after severe exertion. Glycon pro- 
bai)ly lived under the early Homan emperors. 

Guipho, M. Antoulus, a Homan rlietorieian, 
was born b. c.«114, in Gaul, but studied at Ale.x- 
andria. He afterwards established a school at 
Home, which was attended by many distinguished 
men, Jind among others by Cicero, when lie was 
praetor. 

Guobub, Guobbus. [Cnosus.] 

Gobr^as (Fw^puas), a noble Persian, one of the 
7 conspirators against Smerdis the Magian. Ho 
accompanied Darius into Scythia. Ho was doubly 
related to Darius by marriage : Darius married the 
daughter of Gobryas, and Gobryas married the 
sister of Darius. 

Golgi (FoA7o 1 : FdA^ior), a town in Cyprus, of 
uncertain site, was aSicyonian colony, and one of the 
chief seats of the worship of Aphrodite (Venus). 

Gomphi {VSfKpoi : Tofx<p^vs\ a town in Hestiac- 
otis in Thessaly, was a strong fortress on the confines 
of Epirus, and commanded the chief pass between 
Thessaly and Epirus : it was taken and destroyed 
by Caesar (b. c. 48), but was afterwards rebuilt. 

Gonni, GonnuB (Fdvi/oi, rdwos*. FJwtos), a 
strongly fortified town of the Perrhaebi in Thessaly, 
on the river Pencils and at the entrance of the vale 
of Tempe, was, from its position, of great military 
importance ; but it is not mentioned after the time 
of the wars between the Macedonians and Romans. 
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Gordl3.xia8, M. AntSnlus, tbc name of 3 Ro- 
mail emperors, father, son, and prandson. 1 . Siir- 
nnmed Afrloanus, son of Metius Marulliis and 
Ulpia Gordiana, possessed a princidy fortune, and 
was distinguished alike by moral and intellectual 
excellence. In his Ist consulship, a. d. 213, he 
was the colleague of Caracalla ; in his 2nd of Alex- 
ander Severus ; and soon a^j^erwards was nominated 
proconsul of Africa. After governing Africa for 
several years with justice and integrity, a rebellion 
broke out in the province in consequence of the 
tyranny of the procurator of Maxiniinus. The 
ringleaders of the consppvocy compelled Gordian, 
who was now in his 30th year, to as*^!!!!^ the im- 
perial title. lie entered on his new duties at Car- 
tilage in the month of February, lassociated his son 
with him in the empire, and despatched letters to 
Rome, announcing his elevation. Gordianus and 
his son were at once proclaimed Augusti by the 
senate, and preparations were made in Italy to 
resist Maximinus. But meantime a certain Capel- 
lianiis, procurator of Ninnidia, refused to acknow- 
ledge the authority of the Gordiaui and marched 
against them. The younger Gordianus wfis de- 
fe:iU‘d by him, and slain in the battle ; and his 
aged father thereupon put an end to his own life, 
after reigning less than 2 months. — 2 . Son of the 
preceding and of Fahia Orestflia, was born a. I). 

was associated with his father in the purpl -, 
and fell in battle, as recorded above. — 3 . Grandj 
son of the elder Gordianus, either by a daughter or 
by the younger Gordianus. The soldiers pro- 
claimed him emperor in July, A. D. 238, after the 
murder of Balbinus and Pupienus, although he was 
a mere hoy, probably not more than 12 years old. 
lie reigned O' years, from 238 to 244. In 241 he 
married the daughterof Misitheus. and in the same 
year set out for the K. to carry on the wiir against 
the Persians, Witli the assistance of Misitheus. 
lie defeated the Persians in 242. Misitheus died in 
the following year ; and Philippus, whom Gordian 
had taken into his confidence, excited discontent 
among the soldiers, who at length rose in open 
mutiny, and assassinated Gordian in Mesopotamia, 
244. lie w.as succeeded by Philiitus. 

Gordium (rJpSior, VopSiov the ancient 

capital of Phrygia, the Toyal residence of the kings 
of the dynasty of Gordins, and the scene of Alex- 
ander’s celebrated exploit of “ cutting the Gordian 
knot.” [Gordius]. It was situated in the W. 
of tha]! part of Phrygia w'hich was afterwards called 
Galatia, N. of Pessinus, on the N. hank of the 
fcjangariiis. In the reign of Augustus it received 
the name of Juliopolis (TouAtouiroAis). 

Gordius (rSpSios), an ancient king of Phrygia, 
and father of Midas, was originally a poor peastiiit. 
Internal disturbances having broken out in Phrygia, 
an oracle informed the inhabitants that a waggon 
would bring them a king, who should at the same 
time put an end to the disturbances. When the 
people were deliberating on these points, Gordius, 
with his wife and son, suddenly appeared riding in 
his H'aggon in the assembly of the peojjle, who at 
once acknowledged him as king. Gordins, out of 
grathude, dedicated his chariot to Zeus, in the 
acropolis of Gtirdiura. The pole was fastened to 
the yoke by a knot of bark ; and an oracle de- 
clared that whosoever should tin lie the knot 
should reign over all Asia. Alexander, on his 
arrival at Oordium, cut the knot with his sword, 
and applied the oracle to himself. 
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Gordlfltlchos (Fopdiou relxosVa town in Caria, 
near the borjlers of Phrygia, bet*en Antiochia ad 
Maeandrum and Tabae. 

Gordyaei. [Gordykne.] 

Gordyaei Montes (rd ro/>5uaio opyj: Mountains 
of Kurdi4an\ the name given by Strabo to the N. 
part of the broad belt of mountains, which sepfirates 
the Tigris valley from the great table land of /raw, 
and which divided Mesopotuinia and Assyria from 
Armenia and Media. They are connected with the 
mountains of Armenia at Ararat, whence they run 
S. E. between the Arsissa Palus {Lake Fun) and 
the sources of the Tigris and its upper confiuents 
as far as the confines of Media, where the chain 
turns more to the S. ami was called Zagros. 

Gordyene or Cordiiene (FopSurjnlj, KopSovrji/rj)^ 
a mountainous district in the S. of Armenia Major, 
between the Arsissa Palus {Lake Taw) and the 
Gordyaei Monpes. After the Mithridatic War, 
it was assigned by Pompey toTigranes, with whom 
its possession had been disjuited by the Parthian 
king Phniates. Trajan added it to the Roman 
empire; and it formed afterwards a constant object 
of contention between the Romans and the Parthian 
and Persian kings, but was for the most part 
virtually independent. Its warlike inhabitants, 
called ropSuatoi or Cordiieni, were no doubt the 
same people as the Cardi chi of tlie earlier Greek 
geographers, and the Kurds of modern times. 

Gorge (r6pyrj)^ daughter of Oenens and Althea. 
She and her sister Deianira alone retained their 
original forms, when their other sisters were meta- 
morphosed by Artemis into birds. 

Gorglas fTopyiar). 1. Of ^.contini, in Sicily, 
a celei»ruted rhetorician and orator, sophist and 
philosopher, was horn about b. c. 480, and is said 
to have lived lOJ, or even 10.0 years. Of his 
early life we have no particulars ; hut when he 
was of advanced age (b. c. 427) he was sent by 
his fellow-citizens as ambassador to Alhens, for 
the purpose of soliciting its protcciion against Sy- 
racuse. lie seems to have returned to Leonlinl 
only for a short time, and to have spent the re- 
maining years of his vigormis old age in the towns 
of Greece Proper, especially at Athens and the 
Thessalian Larissa, enjoying honour everywln'ro 
as an orator and teacher of rhetoric. Tlie common 
statement that Pericles and the historian Thucy- 
dides were unu>ng his disciples, cannot be true, a^ 
be did not go to Athens till after the death of l*e- 
rieles ; hut Alcibiades, Alcidamas, Aeschines, and 
Antisthenes, are called either pupils or imitators of 
Gorgias, and Itis oratory must inive had great ni- 
ilueiice upon the rhetorician Isocrates. Tiio hieh 
estimation in which he was held at Athens appears 
from the way in which he is introduced in the dia- 
logue of Plato, which bears his name. The elo- 
quence of Goigias was chiefly calculated to tickle 
the ear by antitheses, alliterations, the symmetry of 
its parts, and similar artifices. Two declamations 
have come down to ns under the name of Gorgias, 
viz. the Apology of Palaniedos, and the Lncomiiim 
on Helena, the genuineness of which is doubtful. 
Besides his orations, which were mostly what the 
Greeks called Kindeilic or speeclu\s for display, 
such as his oration addressed to the assembled 
Greeks at Olympia, Gorgias also wrote loci com- 
munes^ probtihly as rhetorieal exercises ; a work on 
dissimilar nnd homogeneous words, and another on 
rhetoric. The works of Gorgias did not even 
contain the elements of a sciculilic theory of ora- 
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tory, nny more than his oral instructions. He con- 
fined himself to teaching his pupils *a variety of 
rhetorical artifices, and made them learn by heart 
certain formulas relative to them. —2. Of Athens, 
gave instruction in rhetoric to young M. Cicero, 
. when he was at Athens. He wrote a rhetorical 
work, a Latin abridgment of which by Rntilius 
Lupus is still exUint, under the title De Figuris 
Sententiarum et ElotMtionis. 

Gorge and Gorg6nes iTopydh and rApyoves). 
Ilomer mentions only one Oorgo, who ap])ears in 
the Odyssey (xi. 633) as one of the frightful y)han- 
toins ill Hades: in the Tliad the Aegis of Athena 
contains the head of Gorgo, the terror of her 
enemies. Hesiod mentions 3 Gorgones, Stbeuo, 
Earyale, and Medusa, daughters of Phorcys and 
Ceto, whence they are sometimrt called Phorc^des. 
Hesiod placed them in the far VV. in the Ocean, in 
the neighbourhood of Night and the Hesperides; 
but later traditions transferred them to Tiibya. They 
were frightful beings ; instead of hair, their heads 
were covered with hissing serpents ; and they had 
wings, brazen claws, and enormous teeth. Medusa, 
who alone of her sisters was mortal, was, according 
to some legends, at first a beautiful maiden, but 
her hair was changed into serpents by Athena, in 
consi'qnence of her having become by Poseidon 
the mother of Chrvsaor and Pegasus, in one of 
Athena’s temples. Her head now became so fear- 
ful that every one who looked at it was changed 
into stone. Hence the great difficulty which Per- 
seus had in killing her. j Picrskus.] Athena at- 
t'rwards placed the head in the c^mtro of her 
shield or breastjilaSe. 

Gortyn, Gortjfna {rApTvu. roprvua: Topr^iuos). 
1. (Nr. llugios Dkeka llii., 6 miles from the foot of 
Mt. Ida), one of the most anei<'iit cities in Crete, 
on the river liethaeiis, iH) stadia from its harbour 
la'hcn, and 130 stadia from its other harbour Ma- 
talin. It was one of the chief seats of the worship 
of Europa, whence it was called lleJIolis ; and it 
was subsequently peopled by Minyaiis and Tvrr- 
liene-Pelasgians, whence it .also bore the name of 
L.arissa. It was the ‘2fid city in Crete, being only 
inferior to Cnossns ; and on the decline of the latter 
place under the Homans, it became the metropolis 
of the island.— 2. Also Gortys (Nr. Atxikolo Ilu.), 
a town in A.rcudia on the riverGortynius, a tributary 
of the Alpheus. 

Gortynla {VopTvvia\ a town in Emathia in 
Macedonia, of uncertain site. 

Gotarzes. [Ahsacks XX. XXI.] 

Gothi, Gotbones, Guttones, a powerful Gennan 
people, who played an important part in the over- 
throw of the Roman empire. They originally dwelt 
on the. Prussian coast of tiie Baltic at the mouth of 
the Vistula, where they .are placed by Tacitus ; but 
they afterwards migrated S., and at the beginning 
of the 3rd century, they appear on the coasts of the 
Black Sea, where Caracal la encountered tlH*m on 
his march to the E. Jii the reign of the emperor 
Philippus (a. D. 24* — 219), they obtained pos- 
session of a great part of the Roman iwovince ol‘ 
Dacia; and in consequence of their settling in the 
countries formerly inhabited by the Getae and 
Scythians, they are frequently called both Getae 
•and Scythians hy later writer.s. From the time of 
Philippus the attacks of the Goths against the 
Roman empire became more frequent and more 
destructive. In a. d, 272 the emperor Anrelian 
surrendered to them tlie whole of Ducia. It is about 
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this time that we find them separated into 2 great 
divisions, the Ostrogoths or E. Goths, and, the 
Visigoths or W. Goths. The Ostrogoths settled in 
Moesiaand P.'innonia, while the Visigoths remained 
N. of the D.amibe. — The Visigoths under their king 
Alaric invaded Italy, and took and plundered Rome 
(410). A few years afterwards they settled per- 
manently in the S. W. of Gaul, and established ji 
kingdom of which Tolosa was the capital. From 
thence they invaded Spain, where they also foiind('d 
a kingdom, which lasted fiir more than 2 centuries, 
till-it was overthrown by the Aralis. — The Ostro- 
goths meantime had extended their dominions 
almost up to the gates of Constantinople ; and the 
(unperor Zeno wjis gl.ad to get rid of them by giving 
them permission to invade and coiKjiier Italy. 
Under their king Theodoric the Great they obtained 
possession of the whole of Italy (493). Tht'odoric 
took the title of king of Italy, and an ‘O.strogothic 
dynasty reigned in the country, till it was destroyed 
by N;ir.ses, the general of .Justinian, a. d. .').)3. — 
The Ostrogoths embraced Christianity at ;ni early 
]>eriod ; and it was for their use that Ulphila.s 
translated the sacred Scriptures into Gothic, about 
the middle of the 4th ci*nlury. 

• Gothini, a Celtic pet)ple in the S.E. of Germany, 
subject to the Quadi. 

Gracchanus, M. Jiinlus, assumed his cognomen 
on account of his friendship with C. Gracclins. He 
wrote a work, I)e Fotcst<ttihus^ wiiicli gave an 
.account of the Roman constitution .and magistracies 
from the time of the kings. It was addre.ssed to 
T. l*omponiu8 Atticus, the father of Cicero's friend. 
Tlii.s work, which appears to liave been one ol' 
irreat value, is lost, but some parts of it are cited 
by .Joannes Lydus. f Lydus.I 
Gracchus, Sempronius, plelxdans. — 1. Tib., a 
distintriiished general in the 2nd Punic war. In 
II c. 216 he was magistcr equitum to tlie dictator, M. 
.Junius Peru ;'in 215 consul for the first lime ; and 
in 213 consul for the 2nd time. In 212 he fell in 
battle against Mago, at Camp! Veteres, in litir.ania. 
His body w.as sent to Hannibal, who honoured it, 
with a magnificent burial.— 2. Tib., was' tribune of 
the plehs in 1})7 ; and although personally liostile 
to P. Seipio Africanns, he. defended liim a^niiii.'-t 
the attack.s of the other tribunes, for which ho re- 
ceived the thanks of the aristocr.atical party. JSiwm 
after this occurrence Gracchus was rewarded with 
the hand of Cornelia, the youngest daughter of P. 
Seipio Afrieanus. In 181 he was praet<n*, and re- 
ceived Hi-spania Citerior as his province, where li<* 
carried on the war with groat success against tin* 
CVltibcrians. After defeating them in battle, he 
gained their confidence by his jii.stico .anddcindne.ss. 
He returned to Rome in 178 ; and was consul in 
177. when he was sent aa.ainst the Sardinians, who 
revolted. He reduced them to complete submission 
in 176, ami returned to Rome in 175. He brought 
with him so large <a number of captives, that they 
w'ore sold for a inero trifle, which gave rise to 
the proverb .S/zr^/* w/a./c.9. Jii 169 he was censor 
with C. Claudius Pulcher, and was consul a 2iul 
time in 163. — He had 12 children hy Cornelia, ail 
of whom died at an early age, except the 2 tribunes, 
Tiberius and Cains, and a daughter, Cornelia, who 
was married to P. Seipio Afrieanus the younger.— 3. 
Tib., elder son of No. 2, lost his father at an early 
age. He was educated together with his brother 
Caius by his illustrious mother, Cornelia, who made 
it the object of her life to render her sons w'ortli) 
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of their father and of tier own ancestors. She was ' 
assisted in the education of her children by eminent 
Greeks, who exercised great influence upon the 
minds of the two brothers, and among whom we 
•have especial mention of Diophanes of Mytilene, 
Menelaus of Marathon, and Blossius of Cumae. 
Tiberius was 9 years older than his brother Cains; 
and although they grew up under the same influence, 
and their characters resembled each other in the 
main outlines, yet they differed from each other in 
several important particulars. Tiberius was inferior 
to his brother in talent, hut surpassed him in the 
amiable traits of his gentle nature : the simplicitj' 
(if liis demeanour, and his calm dignity, won for 
him the hearts of tlie people. His eloquence, too, 
formed a strong contrast with the passionate and 
impetuous harangues of Caius ; for it was t(‘inperate, 
graceful, persuasive, and, proceeding as it did from 
the fulness of his own heart, it found a ready en- 
trance into the h(‘aits of his hearers. Tiberius 
served in Africa under P. Scipio Africanus the 
younger, who had married his sister, and was pre- 
s nt at the destruction of Cartilage (Hfl). In 
1117 he was quaestor, and in that capacity he 
accompanied tlie consul, Hoatilius Mancimis, to 
ilispauia Citerior, wliere he gained both the atfec- 
tion of the Iloman soldiers, and the esteem and 
confidence of the victorious enemy. The distressed 
condition of the Knman people had deeply excited 
the sympathies of Tiberius As he travelled through 
Ktruria on his journey to Spain, he observed with 
grief and indignation the deserted state of that 
fertile country; tliousnnds of foreign slaves in chains 
w^ere employed in cultivating tlie land and tending 
the flocks upon the immense estates of the w'calthy, 
while the poorer classes of Roman citizens, who 
were thus thrown out of cmployineiit, had scarcely 
their daily bn'ad or a clod of earth to call their 
own. He resolved to use every effort to remedy 
this state of things by endeavouring to create an 
industrious middle class of agrioultuvists, and to 
put a check upon the unbounded avarice ^ the 
rilling party, whose covetousness, combined ivitli 
tlie disasters of the 2nd Punic war, had completely 
destroyed the middle class of small landowners. 
With this view, he offered himself as- a candidate 
for the tribuneship, and obtained it for the year 1 
The agrarian law of Liciniiis, which enacted that 
> no one should possess ‘more than 500 jugem of 
pohlic land, had never been repealed, but had for 
a long series of years been totally disregarded. The 
first measure, therefore, of Tiberius was to propose 
a hill to the people, renewing and enforcing the 
Jiicinian law, but with the modification, that be- 
sides the jugera allowed by that law, any one 
might possess 250 jugera of the public land for each- 
of his sons. This clause, however, seems to have 
been limited to *2 ; so that a father of 2 sons might 
occupy 1000 jugera of public land. The surplus 
Avas to be taken from them and distributed in small 
farms- among the poor citizens. The business of 
measuring and distributing the land was to be 
entrusted to triumvirs, who were to be elected as 
aperinanint magistracy. This measure onconntered 
the most vehement opposition from the senate and 
the aristocracy, and they got one of the tribunes 
M, Octavius, to put his inlcrcessio or veto upon the 
hill. When neither persuasions nor threats would 
mduce Octavius to withdniw his opposition, the 
pMpIe, upon the proposition of Tiberius, deposed 
Octavius from his office. The law was then passed 
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and the triumvirs appointed to carry it into execu- 
tion were Tib. Graccluis, App. Claudius, his father- 
in-law, and his brother C. Gracchus, who was then 
little more than 20 years old, and was serving in 
the camp of P. Scipio at Numantia. About this 
time Attalus died, bequeathing his kingdom ami 
his property to the Roman people. Gracchus there- 
upon proposed that this property should be distri- 
buted among the people, to enable the poor, who 
w'ere to receive lands, to purchase the nect^ssary 
implements, cattle and the like. When the time 
canic for the election of the tribunes for the follow- 
ing year, Tiberius again offered himself as a candi- 
date. The senatt^ declared that it w'as illegal for 
any one to hold this office for 2 consecutive years ; 
but Tiberius paid no attention to the obj(‘ction. 
While the tribes wwe voting, a band of senators, 
headed by P. Scipio Nasica, rushed from the senate 
house into tlie Vcnim and attacked the people. 
'I’iberins w'as killed as he Avas attempting to escape. 
He was probably about 85 years of agent the time 
of his death. Whatever w'ere the errors of I’llieriiis 
iu l(‘gislation, his motives were juire ; and he died 
the death of a martyr in the protection of the poor 
and oppressed. All the odium that has for many 
centuries been thrown upon Tiberius and his brother 
Caius arose from party prejudice, and more espe- 
cially from a misunderstanding of the nature of a 
Roman agrarian law, which did not deal with 
private property, hut oily tvith the public land of 
the state. (See Diet. ofAntv^. art. Ayrariue Leges.) 
—4. C., brother of No. 8, was in Spain at tlie time 
of his brother's murder, as has been already stated, 
lie returned to Rome in the following year (182), 
but kept aloof from public affairs for some years. 
In 12b‘ he was quaet-tor. and went to Sardinia, 
under tlie consul L. Aurelius Orestes ; and there 
gained the apjirobation of his superiors and the 
ittachment of the soldiers. The senate attempted 
:o keep him iu Sardinia, dreading his popularity iu 
Rome; but after he had remained there 2 years, he 
left the province without leave, and returned to the 
dty iu 124. Urged on by the popular Aviah, and 
by the desire of avenging the cause of his miiidered 
brother, he became a candidate for the tribuneshin 
of the plebs, and was elected for the year 128. Ills 
reforms were far more extensive than his brother's, 
and such was his influence Avith the people that he 
carried all he propo.sed ; and the senate were deprived 
of some of their most important privileges. His 
firjjt measure Avas the renewal of the agrarian law 
of his brother. He next carried several laws for 
the amelioration of the condition of the poor, en- 
acting, that the soldiers sliould be eijuipped at the 
expense of the republic; tliat no person under the 
age of 17 should bo drafted for tiu*" army and 
that every mouth corn should be sold at a low 
fixed price to the poor, lu order to weaken the 
power of the senate, he enacted, that the judices in 
the judicia publica, Avho had hitherto been elected 
from the senate, should in future be chosen from 
the equites ; and that in every year, before the 
consuls were elected, the senate should determine 
the 2 provinces Avhich the consuls should have. No 
branch of the public administration appears to have 
escaped his notice. He gave a rt'gular organisation 
to the province of Asia, which had for many years 
been left unsettled. In order to facilitate inter- 
course betAveen the several parts of Italy, and at 
the same time to give employment to the poor, he 
made new roads in all directions, repaired the old 
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ones, and set up milestones along them. — Cnius 
was elected tribune again for the following yejir, 
1*22. The senate, finding it impossible to resist the 
measures of Cnius. resolved if possible to destroy 
his influence with the people, that they might 
retain the government in their own hands. For 
this purpose they persuaded M. Livius Dntsus, 
one of the colleagues of Cains, to propose measures 
still more popular than those of Cnius. The people 
allowed themselves to be duped by the treacherous 
agent of the senate, and the popularity of Caius 
gradually waned. During his absence in Africa, 
whither he had gone as one of the triumvirs to 
establish a colony at Carthage, in accordance with 
one of his own laws, his party had been considerably 
weakened by the influence of Drusus and the aris- 
tocracy, and many of his friepds had deserted his 
cause. He failed in obtaining the tribuneship for 
the following year (121 ); and when his year of office 
expired, his enemies began to repeal several of his 
enactments. Caius appeared in the forum to oppose 
these proceedings. One of the attendants of the 
consul Opimius was slain by the friends of Caius. 
Opimius gladly availed himself of this pretext to 
persuade the senate to confer upon him unliinited 
power to act tis he thought best for the good of the 
republic. Fulvius Flaccus, and the other friends 
of Caius, called upon him to repel force by force ; 
but he refused to arm, and while his friends fought 
in his defence, he fled to the grove of the Furies, 
where he fell by the hands of his slave, whom he 
had commanded to put him to death. The bodies 
of the slai.'j, whose number is said to have amounted 
to 3000, were thrown into the Tiber, their property 
was confiscated, and their houses demolished. All 
the other friends of Gracchus who fell into the 
hands of their enemies were thrown into prison, 
and there strangled. 

Gradivus, i. e. the marching (probably from 
gradior), a surname of Mars, wlio is hence called 
gradivus pater and rex gradivus. Mars Gradivus 
had a temple outside the porta Capena on the 
Appiaii road, and it is said that king Nuiiia ap- 
pointed 12 Salii as priests of this god. 

Graeae (rpafai), that is, “ the old women," 
daughters of Phorcys and Ceto, were 3 in number, 
Pephredo., and Dino^ and were also called 

I’horcgdes. Tliey had grey hair from their birth ; 
and had only one tooth and one eye in common, 
which they borrowed from each other when they 
wanted them. They were perhaps marine dei- 
ties, like the other children f)f Phorcys. 

G^aeola or Hellas {v 'EAAdr), a country in 
Europe, the inhabitants of which were called Graeci 
or Hell§nes C^Wrjvfs). Among the Greeks Hellas 
did not signify any particular country, bounded by 
certain geographical limits, but was used in general 
to signify the abode of the Hellenes., wherever they 
might happen to be settled. Thus the Greek co- 
lonies of Gyrene in Africa, of Syracuse in Sicily, of 
Tifrentiim in Italy, and of Smyrna in Asia, are said 
to be in Hellas. In the most ancient times Hellas 
was a small district of Phthiotis in Thessaly, in 
which was situated a town of the same name. As 
the inhabitants of this district, the Hellenes, gra- 
dually spread over the surrounding country, their 
name was adopted by other tribes, who became 
assimilated in language, manners and customs to 
the original Hellenes ; till at length the whole of 
the N. of Greece from the Ceraimian and Cam- 
bunian mountains to the Corinthian isthmus was j 
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designated by the name of Hellas.* Peloponnesus 
was generally spoken of during the flourishing times 
of Greek independence, as distinct from Hellas 
proper ; hut subsequently Peloponnesus and the 
Greek islands were also included under the geiieraL 
name of Hellas, in opposition to the land of the 
barbarians. Still later even Macedonia, and the S. 
part of Illyria were sometimes reckoned part of 
Hellas. The Romans called the land of the Hellenes 
(t'ruecia, whence we have derived the name of 
Greece. They probably gave this name to the 
country from their first becoming acquainted with 
the tribe of the Graeci, who were said to be de- 
scended from Gniecus, a son of Thessalus, and who 
appear at an early period to have dwelt on the \V. 
coast of Kpirus. — Hellas or Greece proper, including 
Peloponnesus, lies between the 36th and 46th de- 
grees of N. latitude, and between the 2l8t and 26th 
di‘gree8 of E. longitude. Its greatest length from 
Mt. Olympus to Cape Taenarus is about 2.50 English 
miles : its greatest breadth from the W. coast of 
Acarnania to Marathon in Attica is about IflO 
miles. Its area is somewhat less than that of Por- 
tugal. On the N. it was separated by the Cambn- 
nian and Ccraunlan niouutains from Macedonia and 
Illyria ; and on the other 3 sides it is bounded by 
the sea, namely, by the Ionian sea on the W., and 
by the Aegaean on tjui E. and S. It is one of the 
most mountainous countries of Fairope, and possesse s 
few extensive plains and few continuous valleys. 
The inhabitants were thus separated from one 
another by barriers which it wfis not easy to sur- 
mount, and were natumlly led to form separate poli- 
tical communities. At a later time the N. of Greece 
was generally divided into 10 districts: Ei'inrs, 
Thessalia, Acarnania, Aktolia, Doris, Lo- 
cals, Piiocis, Boeotja, Attica and Megahis. 
The »S. of Greece or Peloponnesus was usually 
divided into 10 districts likewise: Coiuntiiia, 
SicYONiA, Phliasia, Achaia, Elis, Messknia, 
Laconica, Cynuria, Argolis and Arcadia. 
An account of the geography, early inhabitants, 
and hratory of each of these districts is given in 
separate articles. It is only nece.ssary to remark 
here that before the Hellenes had spread over the 
country, it \y’as inhabited by various tribes, wlioiii 
the Greeks call by the general name of barbarians. 
Of these the most celebrated were the Pelasgiaus, 
who had settled in most parts of Greece, and from 
whom a considerable part of the Greek population 
was undoubtedly descended. These Pelasgiaus 
were a branch of the groat Indo-Germanic racn, 
.and spoke a language akin to that of the J/ellcncs 
whence the amalgamation of the 2 races was rc-n- 
dcred much easier. [Pelasgi.] Th^ Hellenes 
.traced their origin to a mythical ancestor Ilellen, 
from whose sons and grandsons they were divided 
into the 4 great tribes of Dorians, Aeolians, 
Achaeans and lonians. [IIbllkn.] 

Graecia Magna orG. Major (“ij peyd\rj'EX\ds\ 
a name given to the districts in the S. of Italy, 
inhabited by the Greeks. This name was never 
used simply to indicate the S. of Italy ; it was 
always confined to the Greek cities and their terri- 
tories, and did not include the surrounding districts, 
inhabited by the Italfan tribes. It appears to h.avc 
been applied chiefly to the cities on the Tareiitiii'* 

• Epirus ts, for the sake of convenience, usually in- 
cluded in Hellas by modem geographers, but was 
excluded by the Greeks themselves, as the Eplrots were 
not regardra as genuine Hellenes. 
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giilf, Tarentum, Sybaria, Croton, Caulonia, Siris 
(Heraelea), Metapontum, Locri and Rhegium; but 
it also included the Greek cities on the W. coast, 
such as Cumae and Neapolis. Strabo extends the 
.appellation even to the Greek cities of Sicily. The 
origin of the name is doubtful; whether it was given 
to the Greek cities by the Italian tribes from their 
admiring the magnificence of these cities, or whether 
it was assumed by the inhabitants themselves out 
of vanity and ostentation, to show their superiority 
to the mother country. 

Grampfus Mons {Grampian Hills), a range of 
mountains in Britannia Barbara or Caledonia, se- 
parating the Highlands and Lowlands of Scotland. 
Agricola penetrated as far as these mountains and 
defeated Galgacus at their foot. 

Granicus {VpdviKos : Koja-Chai), a river of 
Mysia Minor, rising in M. Cotylns, the N. summit 
of Ida, flowing N.E. through the plain of Adrastea, 
and falling into the Propontis (Am of Marmara) 
K. of Priapus ; mcmomble as the scene of the flrst 
of the .3 great victories by which Alexander the 
Groat overthrew the Persian empire (n. c. 334), 
and, in a less degree, for a victory gained upon its 
banks by Lucullus over Mithridates, B. c. 73. 

Granis {Tp&vi ^ : Khisht), a river of Persis, with 
a royal palace on its banks. It fell into the i^ersian 
Gulf near Taoce. 

Q. Granius, a clerk employed by the auc- 
tioneers at Rome to collect the money at sales, 
lived about b. c. 110. Although his occupation 
Avas humble, his wit and caustic humour rendered 
him fauiouB among his contemporaries, and have 
transmitted his name to posterity. 

Granua {Tpavolta : Graan), a river in the land 
of the Quadi and the S. E. of Germany, and a 
tributary of the Danube, on the banks of which M. 
Aurelius wrote the 1st book of his Meditations. 

Gratlae. [Charites.] 

Gr^ttanas. 1. Emperor of the Western Em- 
pire, A. 1). 307 — 383, son of Valentinian I., was 
raised by his father to the rank of Augustus in 367, 
when he Avas only 8 years old. On the death of 
Valentinian in 375, Gratiaii did not succeed to the 
sole soA’^ereignty ; as Valentinian II., the half bro- 
ther of Augustus, Avas proclaimed Augustus by the 
troops. By the death of his uncle, Valens (378), 
the Eastern empire devolved upon him ; but the 
dangei to which the E. was exposed fnim the Goths 
led Gratiaii to send for Theodosius, and appoint 
him emperor of the E. (37fl). Gratian Avas fond 
of quiet and repose, and was greatly under the 
influence of ecclesiastics, especially of Ambrose of 
Milan. lie became unpopular with the army. 
Maximus was declared emperor in Britain, and 
crossed over to Gaul, where he defeated Gnitian, 
Avho was overtaken and slain in his flight after 
the battle.— 2. A usurper, who assumed the purple 
in Britain, and was murdered by his troops about 
4 months after his elevation (407). He was suc- 
ceeded by Constantine. [Constantinus, No. 3.J 
GratiwhpSlis. [Cularo.] 

^(hrati&rain CoUis (Xapiruv \6<f>osy Herod, iv. 
175.; Hills of Tarhonnah), a range oi wooded hills 
running parallel to the coast of N. Africa between 
the Syrtes, and containing the source of the Cinyps 
and the other small ri\* rs of that coast. 

Gr&tlus Faliseus. [Faliscus.] 

Gritua, ValSrius, procurator of Judaea from 
a.d. 15 to 27, and the immediate predecessor of 
Pontius Pilate, 
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Grayisoae, an ancient city of Etruria, subject 
to Tarquinii, was colonised by the Romans b. c. 183, 
and received new colonists under Augustus. It 
was situated in the Maremma, and its air was un- 
healthy {intempestae Graviscae, Virg. Aen. x. 184); 
whence the ancients ridiculously derived its name 
from atr gravis. Its ruins are on the right bank of 
the river Marta, about 2 miles from the sea, where 
are the reniains of a magnilicent arch. 

Gregdras, Nic^pbSrus, one of the most ini- 
porfcint Byzantine historians, was born about a. d. 
1295, and died about 1359. His principal work 
is entitled IJistoria Byzaniina. It is in 38 books, 
of which only 24 have been printed. It begins 
with the capture of Constantinople by the Latins 
in 1204, and goes down to 1359 ; the 24 printed 
books contain the period from 1204 to 1351. 
Edited by Schopen, Ikuin, 1829. 

Gregorius {Tp-ny6pios). 1. Snrnaraed Nazian- 
zenuB, and usually called Gregory Nazianzen, 
was born in a village near Nazianzns in Cappa- 
docia about A. D. 329. His father took the great- 
est pains with his education, and he afterwards 
prosecuted his studies at Athens, where he earned 
the greatest reputation for his knowledge of rhetoric, 
philosophy, and mathematics. Among his felloAv 
students was Julian, the future emperor, and Basil, 
with the latter of Avhom he formed a most intimate 
friendship. Gregory appears to have remained at 
Athens about 6 years (350 — 356), and then re- 
turned home. Having received ordination, he con- 
tinued to reside at Nazianzns, where he discharged 
his duties as a presbyter, and assisted his aged 
father, who Avas bishop of the town. In 372 ho 
Avas associated with his father in the bishopric ; 
but after the death of the latter in 374, he refused 
to continue bishop of Nazianzns, as he Avas averse 
from public life, and fond of solitary meditation. 
After living some years in, retirement, he was sum- 
moned to C^onstantinople in 379, in order to defend 
the orthodox faith against the Arians and other 
heretics. In 380 he Avas made bishop of Con- 
stantinople by the emperor Theodosius; but he 
resigned the office in the following year (381), and 
withdrew altogether from public life. He lived in so- 
litude at bis paternal estate at Nazianzus, and there 
he died in 389 ox 390. His extant works are, 1 . 
Orations or Sermons ; 2. Letters ; 3. Poems. His 
discourses, though sometimes really eloquent, are 
generally nothing more tlian favourable specimens 
of the rhetoric of the schools. He is more earnest 
than Chrysostom, but not so ornamental. He is 
more arti^cial, but also more attractive, than Basil. 
Edited by Morcll, Paris, 2 vols. fob, 1609 — 1611, 
reprinted 1630. Of the Benedictine edition, only 
tlie first volume containing the discourses, was 
published, Paris, 1778. — 2. NysBenuB, bishop of 
Nyssa in Cappadocia, was the younger brother of 
Bwil, and was born at Caesarea in Capfuidocia, 
about 331. He was made bishop of Nyssa about 
372, and, like his brother Basil and their friend 
Gregory Nazianzen, was one of the pillars of 
orthodoxy. He died soon after 394. Like his 
brother, he was an eminent rhetorician, but his 
oratory often offends by its extravagance. His 
works are edited by Morell and Gretser, 2 vols, 
fol. Paris, 1615— 1618.— 3. Surnamed Thauma- 
turgUB, from his miracles, was born at Neocae- 
sarea in Cappadocia, of heathen parents. He was 
converted to Christianity by Origen, about 234, 
and iHbsequently became the bishop of hU natitt 
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town. He died soon after 265. His works are 
not numerous. The best edition is the one pub- 
lished at Paris, 1 622. 

Orudli, a people in Gallia Belgica, subject to the 
Ncrvii, N. of the Scheldt. 

Grumentum (Grumentinus : U Palazzo) ^ a 
town in the interior of Lucania on the road from 
Bcneventum to Hcraclea, frequently mentioned in 
the 2ud Punic war. 

Oryllus {TpvWos), elder son of Xenophon, fell 
at the battle* of Mantinea, b. c. 362, after he had, 
according to some accounts, given Epamiiiondas his 
mortal wound. 

Gr^nia or -ium (Pppreto, Fpvtftov), a very ancient 
fortified city on the coast of the Sinus Klaiticus, in 
the S. of Mysia, between Eiaea and Myrina, 70 
stadia from the former and »4()^ from the latter; 
celebrated for its temple and oracle of Apollo, who 
is hence called Grvnaeus Apollo (Virg. Jett. iv. 
315). It possessed also a good harbour. Parmenion, 
the general of Alexander, destroyed the city and 
sold the inhabitants as slaves. It was never again 
restored, 

Gryps or Gryphus (rpv^)^ a griffin, a fabulous 
animal, dwelling in the Ilhipaean mountains, be- 
tween the Hyperboreans and the one-eyed Ari- 
maspians, and guarding the gold of the north. The 
Ariniaspians mounted on horseback, and attempted 
to steal the gold, and hence arose the hostility be- 
tween the horse and the griffin. The body of the 
griffin was that of a lion, while the head and wings 
were those of an eagle. It is probable that the 
origin of the belief in griffins must be looked for 
in the East, where it seems to have been very an- 
cient. They are also mentioned among tlie fabulous 
animals which guarded the gold of India. 

Gugerni or Guberni, a people of Oennany, pro- 
bably of the same race as the Sigambri, crossed the 
Rhine, and settled on its left bank, between the 
Ubii and Batavi. 

Gulussa, a Numidian, 2nd son of Masinissa, 
and brother to Micipsa and Mastanahal. On the 
death of Masinissa, in b. c. 149, he succeeded 
along with bis brothers to the dominions of their 
father. He left a son, named Ma.s.siv.A. 

Giiraeus {rovpa7os, Ta^pofas), a river of India, 
flowing throng!) the country of the Gursiei (in the 
N.W. of the tuvjab)^ into the Cophen. 

GuttSnes. fGoTiii.] 

Gy&rUB or Gy&ra (tj riiopo?, ra Fuapa: Fvapfvs: 
Chiitra or Jura)^ one of the Cyclades, a small island 
S. W. of Andros, poor and unproductive, and in- 
habited only by fishermen. Under the Roman em- 
perors it was a place of bnnishirietJt. {Aude aliquid 
brevibus Gyaris et carcpre d'upium^ Juv, i. 73.) 

Gy6s or Gyges (Tvris^ Tuyns), son of Uranus 
(Heaven) and Go (Earth), one of the giants with 
100 hands, who made war upon the gods. 

Oygaeus Lacus {v Vvyaluj : IaUcc of Mar- 
mora)^ a small hike in Lydia, between the rivers 
llermus and Hyllus, N of Sardis, the necropolis of 
which city was on its banks. It was afterwards 
called Coloe. 

G^ggs (Tifyi/O-* the first king of I.ydia of the 
dynasty of the Mennnadae, dethroned Candaules, 
and succeeded to the kingdom, as related under 
Candaulkii. He reigned b. c. 716 — 678. He 
sent magnificent presents to Delphi, and carried on 
various wars with the cities of Asia Minor, such 
as Miletus, Smyrna, Colophon, and Magnesia. 
** The riches of Gyges” became a proverb. 


HADES. 

Gylippus (rJAjTTiros), a Spartan, son of Clean, 
dridas, was sent as the Spartan commander to 
Syracuse, to oppose the Athenians, b. c. 414. 
Under his command the Syracusans anniliilated 
the great Athenian armament, and took Demos- 
thenes and Nicias prisoners, 413. In 404 he was 
commissioned by Lysander, after the capture of 
Athens, to carry home the treasure ; but by open- 
ing the seams of the Kicks underneath, he ab- 
stracted a considenible portion. The theft was 
discovered, and Gylippus went at once into exile. 
— The syllable Ft/A- in the name of Gylippus is 
probably identical with the Latin Gilvus. 

G ymneslae. [ B a l e a n e#?. J 
Gynaecopdlis (F vvatK6iro\is^ or rwaiKwv irdAiv), 
a city in the Delta of Egypt, on the W. bank of the 
Canopic branch of the Nile, between Ilennopolis 
and Momemphis. It was the capital of the Nomos 
Gynaecopolites. 

Gyndes (Tvpb-ns)^ a river of Assyria, rising in 
tha country of the Matieni (in the mountains of 
Kurdistan)^ and flowing into the Tigris, celebrated 
through the story that Cyrus the Great drew off its 
waters 1)3' 360 channels. (Herod, i. 189.) It is 
veri' difficult to identifi'^ this river: perhaps it is 
the same as the Delas or Silla {Diala)^ which falls 
into the Tigris just above Ctesiphon and Seleucia. 
It is also doubtful whether the Sindes of Tacitus 
{Ann. xi. 10.) is tlio same river. 

Gyrton, Gjni’tona (Fu/>Ta>)% FopT^vT;: Vvprfavio^ -, 
nr. Tafari Ru.), an ancient town in I'elasgiotis in 
Thessalv, on the Penens. 

G^theum, Gythmni (rh rvOnov^ Tv9iov: TvBfd- 
TTjr : Palaeopolism'.Marathnnisi), an ancient town on 
the coast of liaconia, founded by the Achaeans, lay 
near the head of the Laconian ba)', IS. W. of the 
mouth of the river Eurolas. It served as the harbour 
of Sparta, and was important in a inilitiiry point ot 
view. In the Persian war the Lacedaemonian Ih-et 
was stationed at Gytheuin, and here the Athenian', 
under Tolinides burnt the Lacedaemonian ars(Mial, 
B. c. 455. After the battle of Leiictra (370) it 
was token by Epamiiiondas. In 195 it was taken 
by Flamininus, and made indepi'iident of Nabis, 
tyrant of Sparta; whereupon it joined tlie Achaean 
league. • 

Gyzantes (Fo^ai'Tw), a people in the W. part of 
Lil) 3 'a (N. Africa), whose country was rich in 
honey and wax. They seem to have dwelt in 
Byzacium. 


H. 

H&des or Flfito CAibrjs^ nAouTwv, or poetically 
*At5Tjy, 'Ai’Swi/eos, riAooreos), the God of the Ne- 
ther World. Plato observes that people preferred 
calling him Pluto (the giver of wealth) to pronoun- 
cing the dreaded name of Hades or A ides. Hence 
we find that in ordinary life and in the mysteries 
the name Pluto became generally established, wliile 
the poets preferred the ancient name Aides or the 
form Pluteus. The Roman poets use the nain(‘s 
Bis, Orcus, and Tartarus, as synonymous with 
Pluto, for the god of the Nether World, Hades 
was son of Cronus and Rhea, and brother of 
Zeus and Poseidon. His wife was Persephone or 
Proserpina, the daughter of Demeter, whom he 
carried off from the upper world, as is related else- 
where. [See p. 212.J In the division of the 
world among the 3 brothers, Hades obtained the 
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Nether World, the abode of the shades, over which I 
he ruled. Hence he is called the infernal Zeus ! 
(Zehs KaTax66vto5\ or the king of the shades | 
iv4pcov). He possessed a helmet which rtmdered 
.the wearer invisible, and later traditions stated 
that this helmet was given him as a present by 
the Cyclopes after their delivery from Tartarus. 
Ancient story mentions both gods and men who 
were honoured by Hades with the temporary use 
of this helmet. His character is described as fierce 
and inexoi’able, whence of all the gods he was most 
hated by’mortJils. He kept the gates of the 
lower world closed (and is therefore called Hi/- 
Adpriyy), that no shades might be able to escape 
or return to the region of light. When mortals 
invoked him, they struck the earth with tlieir 
hands ; the sacrifices which were offered to him and 
Persephone consisted of black sheep ; and the 
person Avho offered the sacrifice had to turn away 
his face. The ensign of his powiT was a staff, 
with which, like Hermes, he drove the shades 
into the lower world. There he sat upon a throne 
witli his consort Persephone. Like the other gods, 
lie was not a faithful husband ; the Furies are called 
his daughters ; the nymph Mintho, whom beloved, 
was metamorphosed by Persephone into the plant 
called mint ; and the nymph Leuce, with whom he 
was likewise in love, was changed by him after 
her death into a white poplar, and transferred to 
I'llysiiim. Being the king of the lower world, 
Pluto is the giver of all the blessings that come 
from the earth : he is the. possessor and giver of uU 
the metals contained in the earth, and hence his 
name Pinto, Ho bears several surnames referring 
to his ultimately assembling all mortals in his 
kingdom, and bringing them to rest and peace ; 
siicli as /W/aM/wo;/, ]*oh/(ledcs, Ot/mrnus^ Ac. 
He was worshipped througlioiit Greece and Italy. 
We possess few representations of this divinity, 
l)ut ill those which still exist, he resembles his 
brotlier Zens and Poseidon, except that his hair 
falls down his foreheail, and that his appearance is 
dark and gloomy. His ordinary attributes are the 
key of Hades and Cerberus. In Homer Aides is 
invariably the name of the god ; but in later times 
it was transferred to his house, his aliypde or king- 
dom, so that it became a name for the nether world. 

Hadranum. [Adranum.J 
Hadrla. [Auhia.] 

Hadrlanopolis ('ASpiovdiroAts ; 'ASpiavoiroAi- 
Atlnaw/pleX a town in Thrace on the right 
bank of ‘the Hobrus, in an extensive plain, founded 
by the emperor Hadrian. It was strongly for- 
tified ; possessed an extensive commerce ; and in 
the middle ages was the most important town in 
the country after Constantinople. 

Hadrianothera or -ae ('ASpiavovO-fipa), a city in 
Mysia, between Pergamus and Miletopolis, founded 
by the emperor Hadrian. 

Hadrl3.ivuB, P. Aelius, usually called Hadrian, 
Roman emperor, a, i>. 117 — was born at 
Rome, A. D. 76. Ho lost bis father at the age of 
10, and was brought up by his kinsman Ulpiiis 
Trajanus (afterwards emperor) and by Caelius At- 
tianus. From an early age he studied with zeal the 
Greek language and literature. At the age of 15 he 
went to Spain, where he entered upon his miliUiry 
career; and he subsequently served as militory tribune 
in Lower Moesia. After the elevation of Trajan to 
the throne (98), he married .Julia Sabina, a graiid- 
daughter of Trajairs sister Morciaiia. This mar* 
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-iage was brought about through the influence of 
Plotina, the wife of Trajan ; and from this time 
Hadrian rose rapidly in the emperor's favour. He 
was raised successively to the (juaestorship (101), 
praetorship (107), and consulsliip (109). He ac- 
companied Trajan in most of his expeditions, and 
distinguished himself in the second w'ar against 
the Dacians, 104 — 106 ; was made governor of 
Pannonia in 108 ; and siibsequently foimht under 
Trajan against the Parthians. WImmi Tlrajairs 
serious illness obliged liim to leave the li, he placed 
Hadrian at the head of the army. Trajan died at 
Cilicia on his journey to Rome (117). Hadrian, 
who pretended that lie had been adopted by 
'JVnjan, was proclaimed emperor by the legions in 
Syria, and the senate ratified the election. Ha- 
dri.an’s first care was^ to make peace with the FUr- 
thiaiis, which he obtained by relinquishing tlie 
conquests of Trajan, K. of the Euphrates. He 
returned to Rome in 118 ; but almost immediat<>ly 
afterwards set out for Moesia, in consequence of the 
invasion of this province by the Sannatians. After 
making peace with the Sannatians, and suppressing 
a formidable conspiracy which had been fonned 
against his life by some of the most distinguished 
Roman nobles, all of whom he put to death, he 
returned to Rome in the course of the same year. 
He sought to gain the goodwill of tlie senate by 
gladiatorial exhibitions and liberal largesses, and he 
also cancelled all arrears of taxes due to the state 
for the last 15 years. The remainder of Hadrian's 
reign was disturbed by few Wat'S. He spent the 
greater part of his reign in travelling through the 
various provinces of the emigre, in order that he 
might insjH'ct personally the state of affairs in the 
province.s, and apply tlie necessary remedies wlier- 
ever inismanngenient was discovered. He com- 
menced these travels in 119, visiting first Gaul, 
Germany, and Britain, in the latter of which coun- 
tries he caused a wall to be built from the Solway 
to the mouth of the river Tyne. Ho alteruards 
visited Spain, Africa, find the E., and took up his 
residence at Athens for 3 years (1*23 — 126). 
Athens was liis favourite city, and he conferred 
upon its inhabitants many privileges. The most 
important war during his reign was that against 
the .Jews, which broke out in 131. The Jews had 
re\olted in consequence of the establishment of a 
colony under the name of Aelia Capitolina on the 
site of Jerusalem, and of their having been forbid- 
den to practise the rite of circumcision. The war was 
carried on by the.Ti-ws as a national struggle with 
the most desperate fury, and was not brought to an 
end till 136, after the country had been nearly re- 
duced to a wilderness. During the last few years of 
Hadrian’s life, his health failed. He became sus- 
picious and cruel, and put to death several jiersons of 
distinction. As he had no children, he adopted L. 
Aelius Veriis, and gave him the title of Caesar in J 36. 
Verus died on the 1st of January, 138, whereupon 
Hadritin adopted Antoninus, afterwards surnamed 
Pius, and conferred upon him likewise the title of 
Caesar. In July in the same year, Hadrian him- 
self died in his 62nd year, and was snccccded by 
Antoninus. — The reign of Hadrian may be re- 
garded as one of the happiest periods in Roman his- 
tory. His policy was to preserve peace with foreign 
nations, and not to extend the boundaries of the 
empire, but to secure the old pDvinces, and promote 
their wclfiire. He jwiid particular attention to the 
administration of justice in the provinces as w’ell as 
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in Italy. His reign forms an epoch in thehistorj’^ of 
Roman jurisprudence. It was at Hadrian's com- 
mand that the jurist Salvius Julianus drew up the 
cdictum perpetuum, which fonncd a fixed code of 
laws. Some of the laws promulgated by Hadrian 
are of a truly humane character, and aimed at im- 
proving the public morality of the time. The va- 
rious cities which he visited received marks of his 
favour or liberality ; in many places he built aquae- 
ducts,^nd in others harbours or other public build- , 
ings, either for use or ornament. But what has 
rendered his name more illustrious than any thing 
else are the numerous and magnificent architectural 
works which he planned and commenced during 
his travels, especially at Athens, in the S. part of 
which he built an entirely new city, Adrianopolis. 
Vie cannot here enter into ai^ account of the nume- 
rous buildings he erected ; it is sufficient to direct 
.attention to his villa at Tibur, which has been a 
real mine of treasures of art, and his mausoleum at 
Rome, which forms the groundwork of the present 
c.astle of St. Angelo. 1 1 adrian was a patron of Iccarn- 
ing and literature, as well as of the arts, and he 
cultivated the society of poets, scholars, rhetoricians, 
and philosophers. He founded at Rome a scientific 
institution under the Uiime of Atheniieum, which 
continued to flourish for a long time after him. He 
was himself an author, and wrote numerous works 
both in prose and in verse, all of which .are lost, 
with the exception of a few epigrams in the Greek 
and Latin Anthologies. , 

Hadri&nus, the rhetorician. [Adrianus.] 

Hadrumetum or Adrtlmetum {'ASpvfxrj : Ham- 
Twefw), a flourishing city founded by the Phoenici.ans 
in N. Africji, on the E. coast of Bycazena, of which 
district it was the capital under the Romans. Trajan 
made it a colony ; and it was afterwards called 
.Justinianopolis. 

Haemon {A^pwv). 1. Son of Pelasgus and fa- 
ther of Thcs8.alu8, from whom the ancient name of 
Thessaly, Haemonia or Aemonia, was believed 
to be derived. The Rom.an poets frequently use 
the adjective Huemonius as equivalent to Thes- 
salian. — ■ 2. Son of Lycaon, and the reputed 
founder of Haemonia in Arcadia. — 3. Son of 
Creon of Thebes, was destroyed, according to some 
accounts, by the sphinx. But, according to other 
traditions, he was in love wdth Antigone, and killed 
himself on hearing that she was condemned by his 
father to be entombed alive. 

HaemSnIa {Atfxopla). [Haemon, No. L] 

Haemus (Aljuos), son of Boreas and Orithyia, 
wdfe of Rhodope, and father of Hebrus. As he 
and his wife presumed to assume the names of 
Zeus and Hera, both were met.amorphosed into 
mountoins. 

Haemus (d ATijlos, rh AT/j-ov ; Balkan)^ a lofty 
range of moqpitains, separating Thrace and Moesia, 
extended from M. Scomius, or, according to Hero- 
dotus, from jVI. Rhodope on the W. to the Black 
Sea on the E. ^ The name is probably connected 
with the Sanscrit Mina (whence comes the word 
Himalaya\ the Greek and the Latin 

hkms ; and the mountains were so called on account 
of their cold and snowy climate. The height of 
these mountains was peatly exaggerated by the an- 
cients : the mean height does not exceed 3000 or 
4000 feet above the sea. There are several passes 
over them ; but the one most used in antiquity was 
in the W. part of the range, called “ Succi ” or 
“ Succonim angusUae/' also “ Porta Trajani ” 
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{Ssulu Derhend\ between Philippopolis and Ser- 
dica. The later province of “ Haemimontus ” in 
Thrace derived its name from this mountain. 

HagpiUs {'AypovSj -ovptos : *Aypov(rios : nr. 
Afarkopulo), a demus in Attica, W. of Paeania,. 
belonging to the tribe Acamantis. 

Hfdae ('AA.a[, "AAai, *AAa/ : 'AAateds). 1, H. 
AraphSnides (^Apa<prjpi^€s\ a demus in Attica, 
belonging to the tribe Aegeis, was situated on the 
E. coast of Attica, and served as the harbour of 
Brauron : it possessed a temple of Artemis.— 2. H. 
Aezdnldes (A(|<ui/f56s), a demus in Atfiqp, belong- 
ing to the tribe Cecropis, situated on the W. coast. 
— 3. A town, formerly of the Opuntii Locri, after- 
wards of Bocotia, situated on the Opuntian gulf. 

Hales ("AArjs). 1. A river of Ionia in Asi.a 
Minor, ne.ar Colophon, celebrated for the coldness 
of its w'ater. — 2. A river in the island of Cos. 

Halesa (*'A\o«ro : ILalesInus : Torre di Fitti- 
neo\ a town on the N. coast of Sicily, on the 
river Halesus (Fittineo), was founded by the 
Greek mercenaries of Archonides, a chief of the 
Siculi, and was originally called Archonidion. It 
became a place of considerable importance, and was 
in later times a miinicipium, exempt from taxes. 

Halesus, a chief of the Auruncans .and Oscans, 
the son of a soothsayer, and an ally of Turniis, w'as 
slain by Evandcr. He c.ame to Ith’y from Argos 
in Greece, whence he is called A<iamemnonius^ 
Atndes^ or AryoUcus, He is said to have founded 
the town of Falerii. 

Halex. [Alex.] 

Haliacmon {*A\tdKfi(ap : Visiriza), an impor- 
tant river in Macodoni.a, rises in the Tymphae.an 
mountains, flows first S.E. through Elimaea, then 
N.E. forming the boundary between Eordaca and 
Pieria, and falls into the Thermaic gulf in Bot- 
tiaeis. Caesar {B. C. iii. .30) incorrectly makes it 
the boundary between Macedonia and Thessaly. 

Haliartus {'AAlapros : 'A\idpTios ; Muzi)^ an 
ancient town in Boeotia on the S. of the lake Co- 
p.ais. It was destroyed by Xerxes in his invasion 
of Greece (b. c. 480), but was rebuilt, and appears 
as an important pkace in the Peloponnesian war. 
Under its walls Lysander lost his life (.395). It 
w'as destroyed by the Romans (171), because it 
supported Perseus, king of Mtacedonia, and its ter- 
ritory was given to the Athcnijins. 

Hallas ('AAtoy : 'AAicus), a district on tlie coast 
of Argolis between Asine and Ilermione, so called 
because fishing was the chief occupation of its in- 
h«abitants. Their town was called Hallae (‘AAia/) 
or Halles (‘AAicir). 

H&licamaBBUB AXittappacrffd^^len.* A\iKappi\ff~ 
cr6s : 'AKiKoppaafftdSj Halicamassensis, Halicarnas- 
sius: Bfidrum^ Ru»)» a celebrated city.of Asia Minor, 
stood in the S.W. part of Caria, on the N. coast of 
the Sinus Ceramicus, opposite to the island of Cos. 
It w'as said to have been founded by Dorisins from 
Troezene, and was at first called Zephyra, It was 
one of the 6 cities that originally formed the Dorian 
Hexapolis, but it was early excluded from the confe- 
deracy, as a punishment for the violation, by one of 
its citizens, of a law connected with the common 
worship of the Triopian Apollo. (Herod, i. 144.) 
With the rest of the coast of Asia Minor, it fell 
under the dominion of the Persians, at an early period 
of whose rule Lygdamis made himself tyrant of the 
city, and founded a dynasty which lasted for some 
generations. H is daughter Artemisia assisted Xerxes 
in his expedition against Greece [Artbmisu, No. 
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1 ]. Her grandson Lygdamis was overthrown by 
a revolution, in which Herodotus is said to have 
taken part [Herodotus]. In the Peloponnesian 
War, we find Halicarnassus, with the other Dorian 
•cities of Caria, on the side of the Athenians ; but we 
do not know what was its form of government, until 
the reestablishment, by Hecatomnus, of a dynasty 
ruling over all Caria, with its capital first at 
Mylasa, and afterwards at Halicarnassus, and vir- 
tually independent of Persia ; before B. c. 3110. It*| 
seems notjiinlikely that both this and the older 
dynasty of tyrants of Halicarnassus, were a race of 
native Carian princes,- whose ascendancy at Hali- 
carnassus may be accounted for by the prevalence 
of the Carian element in its population at an early 
period. Hecatomnus left 3 sons and 2 daughters, 
who all succeeded to his throne in the following 
order, Mausolus, Artemisia, Idrieus, Ada, Pixodarus, 
and Ada again. In b. c. 334, Alexander took the 
citj’, after an obstinate defence by the Persian general 
Memnon, and destroyed it. From this blow it never 
recovered, although it continued to be celebrated 
for the Mausoleum, a magnificent edifice which 
Artemisia II. built as a tomb for Mausolus, and 
which was adorned with the works of the most 
eminent Greek sculptors of the age. Fragments of 
these sculptures, which were discovered built into 
the walls of the citadel of Budrum^ are now in the 
British Museum. With the rest of Caria, Hali- 
carnassus was* assigned by the Homans, after their 
victory over Autiochus the Great, to the government 
of Rhodes, and was afterwards united to the pro- 
vince of Asia. The city was very strongly fortified, 
and had a fine harbour, which was protected by 
the island of Arconnksus : its citadel was called 
Salrnacis (Sa^juatch) from the name of a spring 
which rose from the hill on which it stood, llali- 
carnassus was the birthplace of the historians He- 
RonoTUs and Dionysius. 

Hallcyae (’A\iKvai : llalicyensis), a town in the 
N.W. of Sicily, betw^een Entella and Lilybaeum, 
was long in the possession of the Carthaginians, 
and in Cicero's time was a municipium, exempt 
from taxes. 

Hallmus ('AAi/tory -ovyros : 'AXi/xot^crios), a 
demiis of Attica, belonging to the tribe Leontis, on 
the W. coast, a little S. of Athens, 

Hallpedon ('AAlir«Soi'), a plain near the Pi- 
raeus, probably between the Piraeus and the 
Academy. 

HalirrhSthIns ('AA<^j3d9<os), son of Poseidon 
and Euryte, attempted to violate Alcippe, daughter 
of Ares and Agraulos, but was slain by Ares. 
Ares was brought to trial by Poseidon for this 
murder, on the hill at Athens, which was hence 
called Areopagus, or the Hill of Ares. 

HalifLsa ('AAmvora ? A'amvt), an island in the 
Argolic gulf. 

Halizdnes ('AA^^wi'cy, and -oi), a people ol 
Bithynia, with a capital city Alybe (*AAd€i 7 ), men- 
tioned by Homer as allies of the Trojans. 

Halmydessus. [Sal m ydessus. J 

Halm^S (’AA/xvpi5, BC. Al/*rjv), a bay of th' 
sea in Moesia formed by the S. mouth of the Da- 
nube, with a town of the same name upon it. 

H^dnSsus ('AAdn/o-oy, ' AKdvvrtffos : 'PiXovi) 
fftor, *A\ov7i<ririjs : Khiliodromia\ an island of th( 
Aegean sea, off the coast of Thessaly, and E. o' 
Sciathos and Peparethos, with a town of thi 
same name upon it. The possession of this’islani 
occasioned great disputes between Philip and tin 
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thenians : there is a speech on this subject 
imong the extant orations of Demosthenes, but it 
was probably written by Hegesippus. 

H^dsydne ('AAoo-uSrrj), “ the Sea-boni," a 
mmamc of Amphitrite and Thetys. 

Halnntinm. [Aluntium.] 

Halns. [Alus.] 

Halycus (‘'AAuxoy; Platani)^ a river in the S. 

»f Sicily, which Hows into the sea near Heraclea 
Minoa. 

HAlys (*'AAi»s : Kizil-lrmnk^ i. e. the Red River)^ 
:he greatest river of Asia Minor, rises in that pan 
)f the Anti-Taurus range called Paryadres, on th(‘ 
^orders of Armenia Minor and Pontus, and after 
lowing W. by S. through Cappadocia, turns to the 
N. and flows through Galatia to the borders of 
Paphlagonia, where'* it takes a N. E. direction, 
iividing Paphlagonia from Pontus, and at last falls 
into the Euxine Am) between Sinope and 

Amisus. In early times it was a most important 
boundary, ethnographical as well as political. It 
divided the Indo-European races which peopled the 
~»V. part of Asia Minor from the Semitic (Syro* 
Arabian) races of the rest of S. W. Asia ; and it 
leparatcd the Lydian empire from the Medo-Persian, 
until, by marching over it to meet Cyrus. Croesus 
began the contest which at once ended in the over- 
•hrow of the former and the extension of the latter 
.0 the Aegean Sea. 

Hamadr^&des. [Nymphae.] 

Hamaxitus ('Ajua|iTd’s), a small town on the 
coast of the Troad, near the promontory Lectuni; 
said to have been the first settlement of the T»*ncrinn 
mmigrants from Crete. The surrounding district 
was called 'Afia^iria, Lysimachus removed the 
Inhabitants to Alexandria Troas. 

Hamax&bli {'A/xct^6§ioi)^ a people in European 
Sarmatia, in the neighbourhood of the Pains 
Maeotis, were a nomad race, as their iiawe signifies. 

Haxnilcar (’Ajut'Aaas). The 2 lah syllables of 
this name are the same as Mulcarth^ the tutelary 
deity of the Tyrians, called by the Greeks Her- 
cules, and the name probably signifies “ the gift of 
Melcarth.” 1. Son of Hanno, or Mago, com- 
mander of the great Carthaginian expedition to 
Sicily, B. c. 430, which was defeated and almost 
destroyed by Gelon at Himera. [Gelon.] Ha- 
milcar fell in the battle.— •2. Suniamed Rhodanus, 
was sent by the Carthaginians to Alexander after 
the fall of Tyre, b. c. 33*2. On his return home 
he was put to death by the Carthaginians for hav- 
ing betrayed their interests. — 3. Carthaginian 
governor in Sicily at the time that Agatbocles was 
rising into power. At first he supported the* party 
at Syracuse, which had driven Agathocles into 
exile, but he afterwards espoused the cause of' 
Agathocles, who was thus enabled to^iakc himself 
master of Syracuse, 317.-4. Son m Cisco, suc- 
ceeded the preceding as Carthaginian commander in 
Sicily, 311. He carried on war against Agatho- 
cles, whom he defeated with great slaughter, and 
then obtained possession of the greater part of 
Sicily ; but he was taken prisoner while besieging 
Syracuse, and was put to death by Agathocles. — 
6. A Carthaginian gem ral in the 1st Punic war, 
must be carefully distinguished from the great 
Hamilcar Barca [No. b*.]. In the 3d year of the 
war (262) he succeeded Hanno in the command 
in Sicily, and carried on the operations by land 
with success. He made himself master of Enna 
.and Camarina, and fortified Drepanum. In 257 
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he commanded the Carthaginian fleet on the N. 
coast of Sicily, and fought a naval action with the 
Homan consul C. Atilius Regulus. In the follow- 
ing year (256), he and Hanno commanded the 
great Carthaginian fleet, which was defeated by 
the 2 consuls M. Atilius Regulus and L. Manlius 
Vulso, off Ecnomus, on the S. coast of Sicily. He 
was afterwards one of the commanders of the land 
forces in Africa opposed to Regulus. — 6. Sur- 
namod Barca, an epithet supposed to be related 
to the Hebrew Barak^ and to signify “ lightning.” 
It was merely a personal appellation, and is not to 
be regarded as a family name, though from the 
great distinction that he obtained, we often find 
the name of Barciiie applied either to liis family or 
his party in the state. He was appointed to the 
command of the Carthaginian forces in Sicily, in 
the 18th 3 'ear of tlie 1st Pilnic War, 247. At 
this time the Romans were masters of the whole 
of Sicily, with the exception of Drepanum and 
Lilybacum, both of which were blockaded by^them 
on tln‘ land side. Hamilcar established himself 
with his whole army on a mountain named Hercte 
{jMonie Pdhtjrino)^ in the midst of the enemy’s 
country, and in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Panormus, one of their most important cities. 
Here he succeeded in maintaining his ground, 
to the astonishment alike of friends and foes, 
for nearly 3 j^ears. In 244 he abruptly quitted 
Hcrcte, and took up a still stronger position on Mt. 
Eryx, afUr seizing the town of that name. Here 
he also maintained himself in spite of all the efforts 
of the Romans to dislodge him. After the great 
naval defeat of the Carthaginians hy Lutatius Ca- 
tiilus (241), Hamilcar, who was still at Ervx, was 
cntnisted by the Carthaginian government with 
the conclusion of the peace with the Homans. — 
On his return home, he had to carry on war in 
Africa with, the Carthaginian mercenaries, whom 
he succeeded in subduing after an arduous struggle 
of 3 years (240 — 238). Hamilcar now formed 
the project of establishing in Spain a new empire, 
which should not only be a source of strength 
and wealth to Carthage, hut should be the 
point from whence he might at a subsequent pe« 
riod renew hostilities against Rome. He crossed 
over into Spain soon after the termination of the 
wdr with the mercenaries ; but wc know nothing 
of his operations in the country, save that he ob- 
tained possession of a considerable portion of Spain, 
partly by force of arms, .and partly by negotiation. 
After remaining in Spain nearly 9 years, he fell in 
battle (229) against the Vettonea. He was suc- 
ceeded. in the command by his son-in law Has- 
drubal. He left 3 sons, the celebrated Hannibal, 
H.asdrubal, and Mago. — 7. Son of Gisco, Car- 
thaginian governor of Melite (d/a/^j), which sur- 
rendered to th#Romans, 218.— 8. Son of Romilcar, 
one of the generals in Spain, 21.5, with Has- 
drubal and Mago, the 2 sons of Barca. The 
3 generals were defeated by the 2 Scipios, while 
besieging Illiturgi. — 9. A Carthaginian, who ex- 
cited a general revolt of the Gauls in Upper Italy, 
about 200, and took the Roman colony of Placen- 
tia. On the defeat of the Gauls by the consul 
Cethegus in 197, he was taken prisoner. 

Hannibal (^Avvl€as). The naihe signifies “ the 
grace or favour of Baal ; ” the final syllable baU of 
^pch common occurrence in Punic names, always 
having reference to this tutelary deity of the 
Phoenicians. — 1 . Son of Gisco, and grandson of 
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Hamilcar [No. 1]. In 409 he was sent to Sicily, 
at the head of a Carthaginian army to assist tho 
Segestans against the Selimintines. He took Se- 
linus, and subsequently Himera also. In 406 ho 
again commanded a Carthaginian army in Sicily 
along with Himilco, but died of a pestilence while 
besieging Agrigentum. — 2. Son of Gisco, was 
the Carthaginian commander at Agrigentum, when 
it was besieged by the Romans, 262. After stand- 
ing a siege of 7 months, he broke through the 
enemy’s lines, letiving the town to its fate. After 
this he carried on the contest by sc.a, and for the 
next j'ear or two ravaged the coast of It.aly; but in 
260 he was defeated by the consul Duilius. In 
25.9 he was sent to the defence of Sardinia. Here 
he w.as again unfortunate, and was seized by his 
own mutinous troops, and put to death. — 3. Son 
of Hamilcar (perhaps HamiLcar, No. 5), succeeded 
in carrj’ing succours of men and provisions to Lily- 
baeiiin, when it was besieged by the Romans, 250. 
— 4 . A general in the war of the Carthaginians 
against the mercenaries (240 — 238), was taken 
prisoner by the insurgents, and crucified. — 5. Son 
of Ilamikoir Barca, .and one of the most illustrious 
generals of antiquity, was born r. c. 247. He was 
only 9 years old when his father took him with 
him into Spain, and it was on this occasion that 
Hamilf.ar made him swe.ar upon the altar eternal 
hostility to Rome. Child .as he then was, Hannibal 
never forgot his vow, and his whole ’life was one 
continual struggle against the power and domination 
of Rome. He was early trained in arms under the 
eye of his father, .and was present with him in the 
battle in which Il.amilcar perished (229). Though 
only 1 8 years old at this time, he had already dis- 
pl.aycd so much courage and capacity for war, that 
he was entrusted hy H.asdnibal (tho Ron-in-law and 
successor of Hamilc.ar) with tho chief coininand of 
most of tho military enterprises planned by that 
genenal. He secured to himself the devoted at- 
tachm(*nt of the army under his comm.and ; and, 
accordingly, on the assassination of Ilasdioibal (22 1 ), 
the soldiers unanimously prochaimed their youth tul 
Ic.ader Commander-in-chief, which the govenuueut 
at C.arth.age forthwith ratified. Haniub.al w.as .at 
this time in the 26th year of his age. There can 
be no doubt that he already looked forward to tho 
invasion .and conquest of Italy as the go.al of liis 
ambition ; but it was necessary for him first to 
complete the work which had been so ably begun 
by his 2 predecessors, .and to establish the Cartha- 
ginian power as firmly as possible in Spain. In 
2 c.amp.aigns he subdued all the country S. of the 
Iberus, with the exception of the wealthy town of 
Sagunlum. In the spring of 219 he proceeded to 
lay siege to Saguntum, which he took after a des- 
perate resistance, which lasted nearly 8- moiitlis. 
Saguntum lay S. of the Iberus, and Avas therefore 
not included under tho protection of the treaty 
which had been made between Hasdrubal and the 
Romans ; but as it had concluded an alliance with 
the Romans, the latter regarded its attack as a 
violation of the treaty between the 2 nations. On 
the fall of Saguntum, the Romans demanded the 
surrender of Hannibal; and when this demand was 
refused, war was declared, and thus began the long 
and arduous struggle called the 2nd Punic W.ar. 
In the spring of 218 Hannibal quitted his winter- 
quarters at New Carthage and commenced his 
march for Italy. He crossed the Pyrenees, and 
marched along the S. coast of GauL The Romans 
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sent the consul P. Scipio to oppose him in Gaul ; 
but when Scipio arrived in Gaul, he found that 
Hannibal had already reached the Rhone, and that 
it was impossible to overtake him. After Hannibal 
•had crossed the Rhone, he continued his march up 
the left bjvnk of the river as far as its confluence with 
tlie Iserc. Here he struck away to the right and 
commenced his passage across the Alps. He pro- 
bably crossed the Alps by the pcass of the Little 
St. Bernard, called in anticpiity the Graifwi Alps., 
His army suffered much from the attacks of the 
Gaulish mountaineers, and from the natural diffi- 
culties of the road, which wore enhanced by the 
lateness of the season (the b(;ginning of October, 
at which time the snows have already commenced 
in the high Alps). So heavy w’ere his losses, that 
when he at length emerged from the valley of 
Aosta into the plains of the Po, he had with him 
no more than 20,000 foot and GOOO horse. During 
Hannibal’s march over the Alps, P. Scipio had sent 
on his own army into Spain, under the command of 
his brother Cneius, and had himself returned to 
Italy. He forthwith hastened into Cisalpine Gaul, 
took the command of the praetor’s army, which ho 
found there, and led it against Hannibal. In the 
first action, whic||took place near the Ticinus, the 
cavalry and light-anned troops of the two armies 
were alone engaged ; the Romans were completely 
routed, and Scipio himself severely wounded. Scipio 
then crossed the Po and withdrew to the hills on the 
left l)ank of the Trcbia, where he was soon after 
joined hy the other consul, Ti. Sempronius Longus. 
j-fere a second and more decisive battle was fought. 
The Romans were comph’tely defeated, with heavy 
loss, and the renuiins of their army took refuge 
within the walls of Placentia. This battle tvas 
fought towards the end of 2111. Hannibal was now 
joined by all the Gaulish tribes, and he was able 
to take up his wintcr-cpiarters in security. Earh’ ^ 
in 217 he descended by the valley of the Macra j 
into the marshes on the banks of the Arno. In ' 
struggling through these marshes great numbers of 
his lionses and beasts of burthen perished, and he 
liiniself lost the sight of one eye by a violent attJick 
of ophthalmia. The consul Flaminius hastened to 
meet him, and a battle was fought, on the lake 
Trasimenus, in which the Roman army was de- 
.stroyed; thousands fell by the sword, among whom 
was ihe consul himself; thousands more perished in 
the lake, and ]m less than 1 5,000 prisoners fell into 
the hands of Hannibal. Hannibal now marched 
through the Apennines into Picenum, and thence 
into Apulia, where he spent a great part of the 
summer. The Romans had collected a fresh army, 
and placed it under the command of the dictator 
Fabius Maximus, who had prudently avoided a 
general action, and only attempted to harass and 
ajinoy the Carthaginian army. Meanwhile the 
Romans had made great preparations for the c.am- 
paign of the following year (216). The 2 new 
consuls, L. Aemilius Paulus and C. Terentius Varro, 
marched into Apulia, at the head of an anuy of 
little less than 90,000 men. To this mighty host 
Hannibal gave battle in the plains on the right 
bank of the Aufidus, just below the town of Cannae. 
The Roman army was again annihilated : between 
40 and 50 thousand men are said to have fallen in 
the field, among whom was the consul Aemilius 
Paulus, both the consuls of the preceding year, 
above 80 senators, and a multitude of the wealthy 
knights who composed the Roman cavalry. The 
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other consul, Varro, escaped with a few horsemen 
to Vcnusiji, and a small band of resolute men forced 
their way from the Roman camp to Canusium ; all 
the rest were killed, dispersed, or taken prisoners. 
This victory was followed by the revolt from Rome 
of most of the nations in the S. of Italy. Hannibal 
established his army in winter-quarters in Capua, 
which had espoused his side. Capua was celebrated 
for its wealth and luxury, and the enervating effect 
which these produced upon the army of Hannibal 
became a favourite theme of rhetorical exaggeration 
in later ages. The futility of such declamations is 
sufficiently shown by the simple fact that the su- 
periority of that army in the field remained as 
decided as ever. Still it may be truly said that the 
winter spent at Capua, 216 — 215, avhs in great 
measure the turninjj point of Hannibal’s fortune, 
and from this time the Avar assumed an altered 
character. The experiment of Avhat he could effect 
Avith his single army had now been fully tried, and, 
notwithstanding all his victories, it had decidedly 
failed ; for Rome Avas still unsubdued, and still 
provided Avith the means of miiintaining a protracted 
contest. From this time the Romans in great 
meiisure changed their plan of operations, and, in- 
l^stoad of opposing to Hannibal one great army in 
the field, they hemmed in his movements on all 
.sides, and kept up an army in every province of 
Italy, to thAA’art the operations of his lieutenants, 
and check the rising disposition to revolt. It is 
impossible here to follow the complicated movements 
of the subsequent campaigns!, during which Hannibal 
himself frequently traversed Italy in all directions. 
In 215 Hannibal entered into negotiations Avith 
Philip), king of Macedonia, and Hieronymus of 
Syracuse, and thus sowed the seeds of 2 fresh Avars. 
From 214 to 212 the Homans were busily engaged 
with the siege of Syracuse, Avhich Avas at length 
taken by Marcellas in the latter of tlu'se years. 
In 212 Hannibal obtained pos.se!5sion of Tarentiim; 
but in the following year he lost the important city 
of Capua, Avhich Avas recovered by tjje Romans 
after a long siege. In 209 the Romans also reco- 
vered TareiUum. Ilannibars forces gradually be- 
came more and more Aveakened; and his only object 
noAv was to maintain his ground in the S. until his 
brother Hasdrubal should appear in the N. of Italy, 
an event toAvhicli he had long looked forAvard with 
anxious expectation. In 207 Hasdrubal at length 
crossed the Alps, and descended into Italy ; but 
he AV’as defeated and slain on the Metaurus. [Il.\s- 
DRUBAL, No. .3.] The defeat .and death of Ilas- 
drubal Avas decisive of the fate of the war in Italy. 
From this time Hannibal abandoned all tlioughts 
of offensive operations, and colloeted together his 
forces within the peninsula of Brnttium. In tlie 
fastnesses of that Avild and mountainous region lie 
maintained his ground for nearly ♦ years (207 — 
208). He crossed over to Africa tOAvards tlie end 
of 203 in order to opipose P. Scipio. In the follow- 
ing year (202) the decisive battle Avas fought nc.ar 
Zama. Hannibal was completely defeated Avith 
great loss. All hopes of resistance were now at an 
end, and he Avas one of tlu' first to urge the neces- 
sity of an immediate peace. The treaty between 
Rome and Carthage was not finally concluded until 
the next year (201). By this treaty Hannibal saAV 
the object of his whole life frustrated, and Carthage 
effectually humbled before her impierious rival. Bi^ 
his onmitv to Rome Avas unabated ; and thougn 
now more than 45 years old, he set himself to work 
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to prepare the means for renewing the contest at no 
distant period. He introduced the most beneficial 
reforms into the state, and restored the ruined 
finances; but having provoked the enmity of a pow- 
erful party at Carthage, they denounced him to the 
Romans as urging on Antiochus III. king of Syria, 
to take up arms against Rome. Hannibal was 
obliged to flee from Carthage, and took refuge at 
the court of Antiochus, who was at this time 
(193) on the eve of war with Rome. Hannibal in 
vain urged the necessity of cafrying the war at 
once into Italy, instead of awaiting the Romans .in 
Greece. On the defeat of Antiochus (190), the 
surrender of Hannibal was one of the conditions of 
the peace granted to the king. Hannibal, however, 
foresaw his danger, and took refuge at the court of 
^rusias, king of Bithynia. Here ho found for some 
years a secure asylum ; but the Romans could not 
be at ease so long as he lived ; and T. Quintius 
Flaminiiius was at length despatched to the court 
of Pnisias to demand the surrender of the fugitive. 
The Bithynian king was unable to resist ; and 
Hannibal, perceiving that dight was impossible, 
took poison, to avoid falling into the hands of his 
enemies, about the year 133. Of Ilaimibars abilities 
as a general it is unnecessary to speak ; all the great 
masters of the art of war, from Scipio to the em- 
peror Napoleon, have concurred in their homage to 
his genius. But in comparing Hannibal with any 
other of the great leaders of antiquity, we must 
ever bear in mind the peculiar circumstances in 
which he was placed. Feebly and grudgingly sup- 
ported by the government at home, he stood alone, 
at the head of an army composed of mercenaries of 
many nations. Y et not only did he retain the at- 
tachment of these men, unshaken by any change of 
fortune, for a period of more than 15 years, but he 
trained up army after army ; and long after the 
veterans that had followed him over the Alps had 
dwindled to an inconsiderable remnant, his new 
levies were still as invincible as their predecessors. 

HannijjalU&nus. 1 . Son of Constantins Chlorus 
and his second wife Theodora, and half-brother of 
Constantine the Great. He was put to death in 
337 on the death of Constantine. — 2. Son of the 
elder, brother of the younger Delraatius, was also 
put to death on the death of Constantine. 

Hannib&lis Castra. [C.astra, No. 2.] 

Hanno {’'Awtav), one of the most common names 
at Carthage. Only the most important persons of 
the name can he mentioned. — 1. One of the Car- 
thaginian generals who fought against Agathocles 
in Africa, b. c. 310. — 2. Commander of the Car- 
thaginian garrison at Messana, at the beginning of 
the 1st Punic war, 264. In consequence of his 
surrendering the citadel of this city to the Romans, 
he was crucified on bis return home. — 3. Son of 
Mannibal, was sent to Sicily by the Carthaginians 
with a large force immediately after the capture of 
Messana, 364, where he carried on the war against 
the Roman consul Ap. Claudius. In 262 he again 
commanded in Si.nly, but failed in relieving Agri- 
gentum, where Hannibal was kept besieged by the 
llomans, [Hannibal, No. 2.J In 256 he com- 
manded the Carthaginian fleet,along with Hamilcar, 
at the great battle of Ecnomus.— 4. Commander of 
the Carthaginian fleet, which was defeated by 
Lntatius Catulus off the Aegates, 241. On his 
return home, he was crucified.— 6. Surnamed the 
Great, apparently for his successes in Africa. We 
do not, however, know against what nations of 
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Africa his arms were directed, nor what was the 
occasion of the war. He was one of t'he commanders 
in the war against the mercenaries in Africa after 
the end of the Ist Punic war (240 — 233). Froju 
this time forward he appears to have taken no active 
part in any of the foreign wars or enterprises of 
Carthage. But his influence in her councils at 
home w.as great; he was the leader of the aristocratic 
party, and, as such, the chief adversary of Hamilcar 
Barca and his family. On all occasions, frnm tlu; 
landing of Barca in Spain till the return of Hanni- 
bal from Italy, a period of above 35 years, Hanno 
is represented as thwarting the measures of that 
able and powerful family, and taking the lead in 
opposition to the war with Rome, the great object 
to which all their efforts were directed. He sur- 
vived the battle of Zamn, 202.-6. A Carthaginian 
officer left in Spain by Hannibal when that general 
crossed the Pyrenees, 213. He was shortly after- 
wards defeated by Cn. Scipio, and taken prisoner. 
—7. Son of Bomilcar, one of the most distinguished 
of Hannibars officers. lie conlmanded the right 
wing at the battle of Cannae (216), and is fre- 
quentl}' mentioned duripg the succeeding years of 
the war. In 203 he took the command of tlio 
Carthaginian forces in Africa, irtncli he held till 
the arrival of Hannibal.— 8. A Carthaginian general, 
who carried on the war in Sicily after the fall of 
Syracuse, 21 1. He left Sicily iii the following year, 
when Agrigentum was betrayed to the Romans. 
— 9. Tlie last commander of the Carthaginian gar- 
rison at Capua, when it was besieged by the Romans 
(212 — 21J).— 10. A Carthaginian navigator, under 
whose name wo possess a Peripltis (TrepirrAovs ), 
which was originally written in the Punic language, 
and afterwards translated into Greek. The author 
had held the office ofsuffetes, or supreme magistrate 
at Carthage, and he is said by Pliny to have un- 
dertJiken the voyage when Carthage was in a most 
flourishing condition. Hence it has been conjectured 
that he was the same as the Hanno, the father or 
son of Hamilcar, who was killed at Himera, n. c. 
430; but this is quite uncertain. In the Periplu.s 
itself Hanno says that he was sent out by his 
countrymen to undertake a voyage beyond the 
Pillars of Hercules, and to found Libyphocniciaii 
towns, and that he sailed with a body of colonists 
to the number of 30,000. On his return from his 
voyage, he dedicated an account of it, inscribed on 
a tablet, in the temple of Cronos, It is therefore 
presumed that our periplus is a Greek version of 
the contents of tliat Punic tablet. Edited by Fal- 
coner, Bond. 1707 , with an English translation. 

Harma (rb ** Apfxa ; 'Apfxajivs'). 1. A small 
place in Boeotia near Taiiagra, said to have been 
so called from the harma or chariot of Adrastus, 
which broke down here, or from the chariot of 
Amphiaraus, who was hero swallowed up by the 
earth along with his chariot. — 2. A small place 
in Attica, near Phyle. 

Harm&ttls ('Ap/xaroCs), a city and promontory 
on the coast of Aeolis in Asia Minor, on the 
side of the Sinus Elaiticus. 

Harmodlus and Aristogiton ('Ap/xdSmv, ’Apt- 
cTToyflrwy), Athenians, of the blood of the Ok- 
PHYRAEi, were the murderers of Hipi)archus, 
brother of the tyrant Hippias, in b. c. 514. Ari- 
stogiton was strongly attached to the young and 
beautiful Harmodius, who returned his affection 
with equal wannth. Hipparchus endeavoured to 
withdraw the youth’s love to himself, and, failii»g 
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in this, resolved to avenge the slight by putting 
upon him a public insult. Accordingly, he took 
care that the sister of Harmodius should be sum- 
moned to bear one of the sacred baskets in some 
religious procession, and when she presented her- 
self for the purpose, he caused her to be dismissed 
and declared unworthy of the honour. This fresh 
insult determined the 2 friends to slay both Hip- 
parchus and his brother Hippias as well. They 
communicated their plot to a few friends ; and se- 
lected for their enterprise the day of the festival of 
the great Panathenaea, the only day on which they 
could appear in arms without exciting suspicion. 
When the appointed time arrived, the 2 chief con- 
spirators observed one of their accomplices in con- 
versation with Hippias. Believing, therefore, that 
they were betrayed, they slew Hipparchus. Har- 
modius was immediately cut down by the guards. 
Aristogiton at first escaped, but was afterwards 
tiikcn, and was put to the torture ; but he died 
without revcaling^aiiy of the names of the conspi- 
rators. Four years after this Hippias was expelled, 
and thenceforth Harmodius and Aristogiton ob- 
tained among the Athenians of all succeeding ge- 
nerations the character of patriots, deliverers, and 
martyrs, — namerf often abused indeed, but seldom 
more grossly than in the present case. Their deed 
of murdero\is vengeance formed a favourite subject 
of drinking songs. To be born of their blood was 
esteemed among the highest of honours, and their 
descendants enjoyed an immunity from public bur- 
dens. Their sUitues, made of bronze by Antenor, 
were set up in the Agoni. When Xerxes took the 
city, he carried these statues away, and new ones, 
the work of Cum as, were erected in 477. The 
original statues were afterwards sent back to Athens 
by Alexander the Great. 

* Harmdnia ('Ap/io»/la), daughter of Ares and 
Aphrodite, or, according to others, of Zeus and 
Electra, the daughter of Atlas, in Samothrace. 
\Vhen Athena assigned to Cadmus the government 
of Thebes, Zeus gave him Harmonia for his wife, 
and all the gods of Olympus were present at the 
marriage. On the wedding-day Cadmus received 
a present of a necklace, which afterwards became 
fatal to all who possessed it, Harrflonia accom- 
panied Cadmus, when he was obliged to quit 
Thebes, and shared his fate. [Cadmus.] Poly- 
nico.s, who inherited the fatal necklace, gave it to 
Eriphyle, that she might persuade her husband, 
Aniphiaraus, to undertake the expedition against 
Thebes. Through Alcmaeon, the son of Kriphylo, 
the necklace came into the hands of Arsinoe, next 
into those of the sons of Phegcus, Pronous and 
Agenor, and lastly into those of the sons of Alc- 
inaeoii, Amphoterus and Acarnan, who dedicated 
it in the temple of Athena Pronoea at Delphi. 

Harp&gla, or -lum (‘Apirayua, or -dyiov), a 
small town in Mysia, between Cyzicus and Priapus, 
the scene of the rape of Gaiiymedes, according t 
some legends. 

Harp&gufl (’'Apirayos), 1. A noble Median., 
whose preservation of the infant Cyrus, with the 
events consequent upon it, are related under Cyrus. 
He became one of the generals of Cyrus, and con 
quered the Greek cities of Asia Minor. — 2. A 
Persian general, under Darius I., took Histiaeus 
prisoner. 

HarpMus (*Apira\os). 1. A Macedonian ol 
noble birth, accompanied Alexander the Great t( 
Asia, as superintendent of the treasury. After thi 
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coiiqnefit of Darius, he was left by Alexander in 
harge of the royal treasury, and with the admi- 
listration of the wealthy satrapy of Babylon. Here, 
during Alexander's absence in India, he gave him- 
;clf up to the most extravagant luxury and profu- 
sion, and squandered the treasures entrusted to him. 
When he heard that Alexander, contrary to his 
expectations, was returning from India, he fled 
Tom Babylon with about 5000 talents and a body 
of 6000 mercenaries, and crossed over to Greece, 
B. c. 324. He took refuge at Athens, where he 
•inployed his treasures to gain over the orators, 
and induce the people to support him against Alex- 
ander and his vicegerent, Antipater. Among those 
whom he thus corrupted are said to have been De- 
mades, Charicles, the son-in-law of Phocion, and 
even Demosthenes htmself. [Demosthene.s.] Bmt 
he failed in his general object, for Antipater, hav- 
ng demanded his surrender from the Athenians, 
it was resolved to place him in confinement until 
the Macedonians should send for him. He suc- 
ceeded in making his escape from prison, and fled 
to Crete, where he was assassinated soon after liis 
arrival, by Thimbron, one of his own officers. — 2. 
A Greek astronomer, introduced some improve- 
ments into the cycle of Clkostratus. Harpalus 
lived before Meton\ 

Harp&lyce (‘ApiroAuKri). 1. Daughter of Har- 
palj'-cus, king in Thrace. As she lost her mother 

infancy, she was brought up by her father 
with the milk of cows and mares, and was trained 
n all manly exercises. After the death of her 
father, she lived in the forests as a robber, being so 
>wift in running that horses were unable to over- 
take her. At length she was caught in a snare by 
shepherds, who killed her. —•2. Daughter of Cly- 
nienus and Epicaste, was seduced by her own fa- 
ther. To revenge herself she slew her younger 
brother, and served him up (is food before her father. 
The gods changed her into a bird. 

Harpasa (‘'Apnaa-a : Arepas), a city of Caria, on 
.he river IIarpasus. 

Harp§.SUS (''Apiraaos). 1. (Ar/xi-Su), a river of 
Caria, flowing N. into the Maeander, into which it 
ftilLs opposite to Nysa. — 2. {Ifaq[)a-Su), a river of 
Armenia ^lajor, flowing S. into the Araxes. Xe- 
nophon, who crossed it with the 10,000 Greeks, 
states its width as 4 plethra (about 400 feet). 

Harpina or Harpinna ("Apirti/a, *'Apiriyva)* a 
town in Elis Pisatis, near Olympia, said to have 
been called after a daughter of Asopus. 

Harpocr&tlon, ValScius, a Greek grammarian 
of Alexandria, of uncertain date, the author of 
an extant dictionary to the works of the 10 Attic 
orators, entitled Tlepl twp twv Sf/ca 

pwp, or ruv Scko ^rrr6ptt}V. It contains not 

only explanations of legal and political terms, hut 
also accounts of persons and things mentioned in the 
Attic orators, and is a work of great value. The 
best editions are the one published at Leipzig, 
1324, and the one bvBekker, Berlin, 1333. 

Harp3^ae ("Apwtai), the j/urpu's^ tint is, the 
Robbers or Spoikrs^uxe in Homer nothing but per- 
sonified storm winds, who are said to carry oflf Jihy 
one W’ho had suddenly disappeared from the earth. 
Thus they carried off the daughters of king Pan- 
dareus, and gave them as servants to the Erinnyes. 
— Hesiod describes them as daughters of Thaumas 
by the Oceanid Electra, fair-locked and winge# 
maidens, who surpassed winds and birds in the ra- 
pidity of their flight. But even in Aeschylus they 
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appear as ugly creatures with wings ; and later 
writers represent them as most disgusting monsters, 
being birds with the heads of maidens, with long 
claws and with faces pale with hunger. They were 
sent by tlie Gods to torment the blind Phineus, 
and whenever a meal was placed before him, they 
darted do^vn from the air and carried it off ; later 
writers add, that they either devoured the food 
themselves, or rendered it unfit to be eaten. Phi- 
neus was delivered from them by Zetes and Calais, 
sons of Boreas, and 2 of the Argonauts. [See p. 
7(>, a.] Hesiod mentions 2 Harpies, Ocypete and 
Aiillo : later writers 8 ; but their names arc not 
the same in all accounts. Besides the 2 already 
mentioned, we find Aellopos, Nicothoe, Ocythoe, 
Ocypode, Celacno, Acboloe. Virgil places them 
ii^the islands called Strophades, in the Ionian sea 
(Aen. iii. 210), where they took up their abode 
after they had been driven away from Phineus. — 
In the famous Harpy monument recently brought 
from Lycia to this country, the Harpies arc repre- 
sented ill the act of carrj'ing off the daughters of 
Pandareus. 

Hartides, a people in the army of Ariovistns 
(n. c. 58), supposed to be the same as the Charfl- 
des mentioned by Ptolemy’, and placed by him in 
the Chersonesiis Cimbrica. 

Hasdriibal {*AaSpov6as\ a Carthaginian name, 
probably signifies one whose help is Baal. 1. 
Son of Haiino, a Cartliaginian general in the 
1st Punic war. He was one of the 2 generals 
defeated by Regulus n. c. 256. In 254 he 
was sent into Sicily, with a large army, and re- 
mained in the island 4 years. In 250, he was to- 
tally defeated by Metelliis, and was put to death 
on his return to Carthage. — 2. A Carthaginian, 
son-in-law of Haniilcar Barca., on whose death in 
229, he succeeded to the command in Spain. He 
ably carried out the plans of his father-in-law for 
extending the Carthaginian dominions in Spain, and 
entrusted the conduct of most of his military enter- 
prises to the young Hannibal, He founded New 
Carthage, and cohcluded with the Romans the ce- 
lebrated treaty which fixed the Iberns os the 
boundary between the Carthaginian and Roman 
doiniiiioris. He was assassinated by a slave, whose 
master he had put to death (221), and was suc- 
ceeded in the command by Hannibal.— "3. Son 
of Hamilrar Barca, and brother of Hannibal. When 
Hannibal set out for Italy (218), Hasdnibal was 
left in the command in Spain, and there fought for 
some years against the 2 Scipios. In 207 he 
crossed the Alps and marched into Italy, in order 
to assist Hannibal ; but he was defeated on 
the Metauriis, by the consuls C. Claudius Nero 
and M. Liviiis Salinator, his army was destroyed, 
and he himself fell in the battle. II is head was 
cut off and thrown into HannibaPs camp. — 4. One 
of HannibaPs chief officers, commanded the left 
wing of the Carthaginian army at the battle of 
Cannae (216). — 6. Sumamed the Bald (Calvus), 
commander of the Carthaginian expedition to Sar- 
dinia in the 2rid Punic war, 215. He was de- 
feated by the Roman praetor, T. Manlius, taken 
prisoner, and carried to Rome.— • 6. Son of Gisco, 
one of the Carthaginian generals in Spain during 
the 2rid Punic war. He fought in Spain from 214 
to 206. After he and Mago had been defeated by 
Scipio in the latter of these years, he crossed over 
to Africa, where he succeeded in obtaining the 
alliance of Syphax by giving him his daughter So- 
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phonisba in marriage. In conjunction with Sypbax, 
Hasdrubal carried on war against Masiiiissa, but 
he was defeated by Scipio, who landed in Africa 
in 204. He was condemned to death for his ill 
success by the Carthaginian government, but he • 
still continued in arms against the Romans. On 
the arrival of Hannibal from Italy his sentence was 
reversed ; but the popular feeling against him had 
not subsided, and in order to escape death from his 
enemies, he put an end to his life by poison. — 
7. Commander of the Carthaginian fleet in Africa 
in 203, must be distinguished from the preceding. 
— 8 . Surnamed the Kid (fJaedus)^ one of the 
leaders of the party at Carthage favourable to pence 
towards the end of the 2nd Punic war. «— 9. Ge- 
neral of the Carthaginians in the 3rd Punic war. 
When the city was taken, he surrendered to Scipio, 
who spared his life. After adorning Scipio’s 
triumph, he spent the rest of his life in Italy. 

Haterlus, Q., a senator and rhetorician in the 
age of Augustus and Tiberius, died a. d. 26, in 
the 8.0th year of his age. 

Hebe called Juventas by the Romans, 

the goddess of youth, was a daughter of Zeus and 
Hera. She waited upon the gods, and filled their 
cups with nectar, before Ganyinedcs obtained this 
office ; and she is further represented as assisting 
•her mother Hera in putting the horses to her cha- 
riot, and in bathing and dressing her brother Ares. 
She married Hercules after he was received among 
the gods, and bore to him 2 sons, Alexiares and 
Anticetus. Later traditions represent her as a 
divinity who had it in her power to make aged 
persons young again. At Home there were several 
temples of .Juventas. She is even said to have had 
a chapel on the Capitol before the temple of Jupiter 
was built there, 

Hebromagus. [EBrnoMAGus.] 

Hebron (’Elfptev, Xeffpevv *E€p(ivios: EUKhnJUX 
a city in the S. of Judaea, as old as the times of the 
patriarchs, and the first capital of the kingdom of 
David, who reigned there 7^ years, as king of 
Judah only. 

Hebrus i^EBpos: Afarifza)^ the principal river 
in Thrace, rises in the mountains of Scomius and 
Rhodope, flows first S.E. and then S.W., becomes 
navigable for smaller vessels at Pfiilippopolis, and 
for larger ones at Hadrianopolis, and falls into the 
Aegean sea near Aenos, after forming by anotlu'r 

branch an estuary called Stentoris Lacus The 

Hebrus was celebrated in Greek legends. On its 
banks Orpheus was torn to pieces by the Thracian 
women ; and it is frequently mentioned in con- 
nexion with the worship of Dionysus. 

Heoaerge {'EKa^pyri), 1. Daughter of Boreas, 
and one of the H 3 "perborean maidens, who were 
believed to have introduced the worship of Artemis 
in Delos. — 2. A surname of Artemis, signifying 
the goddess who hits at a distance. 

Hec&le (*Ek(£\t|), a poor old woman, who hos- 
pitably received Theseus, Avhen he had gone out 
for the purpose of killing the Marathoiiian bull. 
She vowed to offer to Zeus a sacrifice for the safe 
return of the hero; but as she died before hi» 
return, Theseus ordained that the inhabitants of 
the Attic tetrapolis should offer a sacrifice to her 
and Zeus Hecalus, or Hecaleius. 

Hecataexis (’EMaraios). 1. Of Miletus, one of 
the earliest and most distinguished Greek histo- 
rians and geographers. He was the son of Hegc- 
sander, and belonged to a very luicient and illus- 
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trious family. We have only a few particulars of his 
life. In B. c. 500 ho endeavoured to dissuade his 
countrymen from revolting from the Persians ; and 
when this advice was disregarded, he gave them 
'some sensible counsel respecting the conduct of the 
war, which was also neglected. Previous to this, 
Ilecataeus had visited Egypt and many other 
countries. He survived the Persian wars, and ap- 
pears to have died about 476. He wrote 2 works: 

— 1. UepioSos 77)5, or Uepi'fiyria'is, divided into 2 
parts, one of which contained a description of Eu- 
rope, and the other of Asia, Egypt, and Libya, 
lloth parts were subdivided into smaller sections, 
which are sometimes quoted under their respective 
names, such as Hellespontus, &c. — 2. revtaA-oyiai 
or laropiat^ in 4 books, contained an account of 
the poetical fables and traditions of the Greeks. 
11 is w'ork on geography was tlie more important, 
as it embodied the results of his numerous travels. 
He also corrected and improvcid the map of the 
earth drawn up by Anaximander. Herodotus 
knew the works of Hecatacus well, and fretpieiitly 
controverts his opinions. Ilecataeus wrote in the 
Ionic dialect in a pure and simple style. The frag- 
ments of his works are collected by Klausen, lleca- 
tmi Milesii FraymcMta^ llerlin, 1831, and by C. 
and Th. Muller, Frag. Hist. Gruec. Paris, 1841. 

— 2. Of Abd('ra, a contemporary of Alexander 
the Great and Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, ap- j 
pears to have accompanied the former on his Asiatic | 
expedition. He was a pupil of the Sceptic Pyrrho, 
and is himself called a philosopher, critic, and 
grammarian. In the reign of the first Ptolemy he 
travelled up the Nile as far as Thebes. He was 
the author of several works, of which the most 
important were; — 1. A History of Egypt. — 2. 
A work on the Hyperboreans. — 3. A History of 
the .Jews, frequently referred to by Josephus and 
other ancient writers. This work was declared 
smirious by Origen ; modern critics arc divided in 
their opinions. 

Hecate (‘E/cdri]) a mysterious divinity, com- 
monly represented as a daughter of Persaeus or 
Persi's and Asteria, and hence called Pcrscis. She 
is also described as a daughter of Zeus and Deme- 
ter, or of Zeus and Pheraea or Hera/or of Lcto or 
Tartarus. Homer does not mention her. According 
to the most genuine traditions, she appears to have 
been an ancient Thracian divinity, and a Titan, who 
ruled in heaven, on the earth, and in the sea, bestow- 
ing on mortals wealth, victory, wisdom, good luck 
to sailors and hunters, and prosperity to youth and 
to the flocks of cattle. She was the only one 
among the TiUns who retained this power under 
the rule of Zeus, and she was honoured by all the 
inimortjil gods. The extensive power possessed by 
Hecate was probably the reason that she was sub- 
sequently identified with several other divinities, 
and at length became a mystic goddess, to whom 
mysteries were celebrated in Samothracc and in 
Aegina. In the Homeric hymn to Demeter, she 
is represented as taking an active part in the search 
after Proserpina, and when the latter was found as 
remaining with her as her attendant and com- 
panion. [See p. 212, a,] She thus became a 
deity of the lower world, .and is described in this 
capacity as a mighty and formidable divinity. In 
consequence of her being identified with other di- 
vinities, she is said to have been Selene or Luna 
in heaven, .Artemis or Di.ana in earth, and Perse- 
phone or Proserpina in the lower world. Being 
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thus as it were a 3-fold goddess, she h described 
with 3 bodies or 3 heads, the one of a horse, the 
2nd of a dog, and tlie 3rd of a lion. Hence her 
epithets Teryemimis^ Triformis., Triceps^ &c. From 
her being .an infernal divinity, she came to be re- 
g-arded as a spectral being, who sent at night all 
kinds of demons and terrible ph.antoms from the 
lower world, who tought sorcery and witchcraft, and 
dwelt at places where 2 roads crossed, on tombs, and 
near the blood of murdered persons. She herself wan- 
dered about with the souls of the dead, and her ap- 
proach was announced by the whining and howling 
of dogs. — At Athens there were very many small 
statues or symbolical representations of Hecate (c/cct- 
raia), placed before or in houses, and on spots whore 
2 roads crossed : it would seem that people consulted 
such Hecataca as oiacles. At the close of evejy 
month dishes with food were set out for her and other 
averters of evil at the points where 2 roads crossed ; 
and this food was consumed by poor people. The 
sacrifices offered to her consisted of dogs, honey, 
and black female laftbs. 

‘Hecatomnus (‘EKarSpyofs), king or dynast of 
Caria, in the reign of Artaxerxes III. He left 3 
sons, Maussolns, Idrieus, and Pixodanis, all of 
whom, ill their turn, succeeded him in the sove- 
reignty ; and 2 (laughters, Artemisia and Ada. 

Hecatoxupylos ('ExartijuTruXos, i. e. having 100 
gates), 1. An epithet of Thelies in Egypt [Thebae]. 
—2. A city ill the middle of Parthia, 1*260 stadia or 
133 Roman miles from the Caspiae Pylae; enlarged 
by Seleiicus ; and afterwards used by the Parthian 
lyngs as a royal residence. 

Hecaton ('Exdrwv), a Stoic philosopher, a na- 
tive of Rhodes, studied under P.anaetius, and wrote 
numerous works, all of wliich are lost. 

Hecatonnesi {'EKaT6vyn(roi ; Mosho-nisi^^ a 
group of small islands, between Lesbos and tlio 
coast of Aeolis, on the S. side of the mouth of the 
Gulf of Adraniyttium. The name, 100 is/undsy was 
indefinite ; the real number was reckoned by some 
at 20, by others at 40. Strabo derives the name, 
not from «»cotoi/, 100, but from'^EKaros, a surname 
of Apollo. 

Hector CEktup), the chief hero of the Trojans 
in their war with the Greeks, was the eldest son of 
Priam and Hecuba, the husband of Andromache, 
and father of Scamandrius. He fought with the 
bravest of the Greeks, and at length slew Patro- 
clus, the friend of Achilles. 'J'he death of his 
friend roused Achilles to the fight. The other 
Troj.ans fled before him into the city. Hector alone 
remained without the w.alls, though his parents 
implored him to return ; but when he saw Achilles, 
his heart failed him, and he took to flight. Thrice 
did he race round the city, pursued by the swift- 
footed Achilles, and then fell pierced by Achilles’ 
spear. Achilles tied Hector's body to his ch.ariot, 
and thus dragged him into the camp of the Greeks ; 
but later traditions’ relate that he first dragged the 
body thrice around the w’alls of Ilium. At the 
command of Zeus, Achilles surrendered the body 
to the prat’ers of Priam, who buried it at Troy 
with great pomp. Hector is one of the noblest 
conceptions of the poet of the Iliad. He is the great 
bulwark of Troy, and even Achilles trembles when 
he approaches him. He has a presentiment of the 
fall of his country, hut he perseveres in his heroic 
resistance, preferring death to slavery and disgrace. 
Besides these virtues of a warrior, he is distin- 
guished also by those of a man ; his heart is open 
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to the gentle feelings of a son, a husband, and a 
father. 

Hecilba (‘EKc£ffn)» daughter of Dymas in Phry- 
gia, or of Cisseus, king of Thrace. She was the 
wife of Priam, king of Troy, to whom she bore 
Hector, Paris, Deiphobus, Helenas, Cassandra, and 
many other children. On the capture of Troy, she 
was carried away as a slave by the Greeks. Ac- 
cording to the tragedy of Euripides, which bears 
her name, she was carried by the Greeks to Cher- 
sonesus, and there saw her daughter Polyxena sacri- 
ficed. On the same day the waves of the sea washed 
on the coast the body of her last son Polydoms, who 
had been murdered by Polymestor, king of the 
Thracian Chersonesus, to whose care he had been 
entrusted by Priam. Hecuba thereupon killed 
the children of Polymestor, an4 tore out the eyes 
of their father. Agamemnon pardoned her the 
crime, and Polymestor prophesied that she should 
be metamorphosed into a she* dog, and should leap 
into the sea at a place called Cynosscma. It was 
added that the inliahitaiits of Clirace endeavoured 
to stone her, but that she was metamorphosed info 
a dog, and in this form howled through the country 
for a long time. — According to other accounts she 
was given as a slave to Ulysses, and in despair 
leaped into the Hellespont ; or being anxious to 
die, she uttered such invectives against the Greeks, 
that the warriors put her to deatli, and called the 
place where she was buried Cynossema, with re- 
ference to her impudent invectives. 

Hed^lus (*'HSuAos), son of Melicertus, was a 
native of Samos or of Athens, and an epigraminatiQ 
poet. 11 of his epigrams are in the Greek Antho- 
logy. lie was a contemporary and rival of Calli- 
machus, and lived therefore about the middle of 
the ,‘lrd century u. c. 

Hedj^llus Mohs a range of moun- 

tains in Hoeotia, W. of the Cephissus. 

Hegemon of Thasos, a poet of the 

old comedy at Athens, but more celebrated for his 
parodies, of which kind of poetry he was the in- 
ventor. He was nicknamed 4>aic^, on account of 
his fondness for that kind of pulse. He lived in 
the time of the Peloponnesian war ; and his parody 
of the Giyantomachia was the piece to which tbe 
Athenians were listening, when the nev/s was 
brought to them in the theatre of the destruction 
of the expedition to Sicily. 

HSgSmdne (’HytfjidvTi), the leader or ruler, is 
the name of one of the Athenian Charites or Graces. 
Hegemone was also a surname of Artemis at Sparta, 
and in Arcadia. 

Hegesl&nax i(iva^\ an historian of Alex- 

andria, is said to have been the real author of the 
work called Troica^ which went under the name of 
Cephalon, or Cephalion. lie appears to be the same 
as the Hegesianax, who was sent by Antiochus 
the Great as one of his envoys to the Romans in 
fi, c. 196 and 193. * 

HSgSslas ('Hynaias). 1. Of Magnesia, a rhe- 
torician and historhii, lived about B. c. 290, and 
wrote the history of Alexander the Great. He was 
regarded by some as the founder of that degenerate 
style of composition which bore the name of the 
Asiatic. His own style was destitute of all vigour 
and dignity, and was marked chiefly by childish 
conceits and minute prettinesses. — 2. Of Salainig, 
supposed by some to have been the author of the 
Cyprian poenri, which, on better authority, is ascribed 
to Stasinus. — 3. A Cyrenaic philosopher, who lived 
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at Alexandria in the time of the Ptolemies, perhaps 
about B. c. 260. He wrote a work containing such 
gloomy descriptions of human misery, that it drove 
many persons to commit suicide ; hence he was 
surnamed Peisithanatos (TleKnBdt/aTof). He was, 
in consequence, forbidden to teach by Ptolemy. 

HSgeidaB C^yvtrias) and Hgglas ('H 7 (as), 2 
Greek statuaries, whom many scholars identify with 
one another. They lived at the period immediately 
preceding that of Phidias. The chief work of Hc- 
gesias was the statues of Castor and Pollux, which 
are supposed to be the same as those which now 
stand on the stairs leading to the Capitol. 

Hegesmus (‘H-yntr/i/ous), of Pergamum, the 
successor of Evander and the immediate predecessor 
of Carneades in the chair of the Academy, flourished 
about B.C. 185. 

H%gslppus ('Hy^trimros), L An Athenian 
orator, and a contemporary of Demosthenes, to 
whose political party he belonged. The grammarians 
ascribe to him the oration on Halonesus, which has 
come down to us under the name of Demosthenes, 
-i- 2. A poet of the New Comedy, flourished about 
B. c. 300. — 3. A Greek historian of Mecyberna, 
wrote an account of the peninsula of Pallcne. 

Hegesipyla ('H 7 T)o-iiru\r;), daughter of Olorus, 
king of Thrace, and wife of Miltiades. 

Hegias. [Hegesias.] 

Helena daughter of Zeus and Ledr\. 

and sister of Castor and Pollux (the Dioscuri). She 
was of surpassing beauty. In her youth she was 
carried off by Theseus and Pirithous to Attica. 
When Theseus was absent in Hades, Castor and 
Pollux undertook an expedition to Attica, to liberate 
their sister. Athens was taken, Helen delivered, 
and Acthra, the mother of Theseus, made prisoner, 
and carried as a slave of Helen, to Sparta. Ac- 
cording to some accounts she bore to Theseus a 
daughter Iphigeiiia. On her return home, she was 
sought in marriage by the noblest chiefs from all 
parts of Greece. She chose Menelaus for her hus- 
band, and became by him the mother of Hennione. 
She was subsequently seduced and carried otf by 
Paris to Troy. [For details, see Paris and Me- 
nelaus.] The Greek chiefs who had been her 
suitors, resolvsd to revenge her abduction, and ac- 
cordingly sailed against Troy. Hence arose the 
celebrated Trojan war, which lasted 10 years. 
During the course of the war she is represented as 
showing great sympathy with the Greeks. Alter 
the death of Paris towards the end of the war, she 
married his brother Deiphobus. On the capture of 
Troy, which she is said to have favoured, she be- 
trayed Deiphobus to the Greeks, and became recon- 
ciled to Menelaus, whom she accompanied to Sparta. 
Here she lived with him for some years in peace 
and happiness ; and here, according to Homer, Te- 
lemachus found her solemnising the marriage «^f 
her daughter Hermione with Neoptolemus. The 
accounts of Helen’s death differ. According to the 
prophecy of Proteus in the Odyssey, Menelaus and 
Helen were not to die, but the gods were to conduct 
them to Elysium. Others relate that she and Me- 
nelaus were buried at Therapne in Laconia, where 
their tomb was seen by Pausanias. Others again 
relate, that after the death of Menelaus she was 
driven out of Peloponnesus by the sons of the latter 
and fled to Rhodes, where, she was tied to a tree 
and strangled by Polyxo : the Rhodians expiated 
the crime by dedicating a temple to her under the 
name of II(Jcna Dendritis. According to another^ 
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tradition she married Achilles in the island of Leuce, 
and bore him a son Euphorion. — The Egyptian 
priests told Herodotus that Helen never went to 
Troy, but that when Paris reached Egypt with 
Helen on his way to Troy, she was detained by 
Proteus, king of Egypt ; and that she was restored 
to Menelaus when he visited Egypt in search of 
her after the Trojan war, hnding that she had never 
been .at Troy. 

HelSna, Flavla JiUla. 1. The mother of Con- 
stantine the Great. When her husband Constantins 
was raised to the dignity of C.aesar by Diocletian, 
A . D. 292, he was compelled to repudiate his wife, 
to make w.ay for Theodora, the step-child of Maxi- 
mianus Herculius. Subsequently, when her son 
succeeded to the purple, Helena was treated with 
marked distinction and received the title of Au- 
girsta. She died about 328. She was a Christian, 
and is said to have discovered at Jenisalem the 
sepulchre of our Lord, together with the wood of 
the true cross. — 2. Daughter of Constantine the 
Great and Fausba, raiirried her cousin Julian the 
Apostate, 35.'>, .and died 360. 

Helena ('EAenj). 1. {Makronisi\ a small and 
rocky island, between the S. of Attica and Ceos, 
formerly c.alled Cran.ae. — 2. The later name of 
iLLiiiERRis in G.aul. 

HSlenus (*EA6i/os). L Son of Priam and Hecuba, 
was celebrated for his prophetic powers, and also 
fought against the Greeks in the Trojan war. In 
Homer we have no further particulars about IIc- 
lemis ; but in later traditions he is said to have 
deserted his countrymen and joined the Greeks. 
There are likewise various .accounts respecting his 
desertion of the Trojians. According to some he 
did it of his own accord ; .according to others, he 
wtis ensnared by Ulysses, who was .anxious to 
obtain his prophecy respecting the fall of Troy. 
Others, again, relate that^ on the death of Paris, 
Helenus and Deiphobus contended for the possession 
of Helena, and that Helenus being conquered, fled 
to Mt. Id.a, where he was taken prisoner by the 
Greeks. After the fall of Troy, he fell to the share 
of Pyrrhus. He foretold Pyrrhus the sufferings 
which awaited the Greeks who returned home by 
sea, and prevailed upon him to return by land to 
Epinis. After the death of Pyrrhus he jeceived a 
portion of the country, and married Andromache, 
by whom he became the father of Cestrinus. When 
Aeiie.as in his Wcanderings .arrived in Epirus, he 
W’as hospitably received by Helenus, w ho .also fore- 
told him the future events of his life. — 2. Son of 
Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, by Lanassa, daughter of 
Agathocles. He accompanied, his father to Italy 
n. c. 280. and w'as with him when Pyrrhus perished 
at Argos, 272. He then fell into the hands of 
Antigumis Gonatas, who however sen#him b.ack in 
Siifety to Epirus. 

H61i&dae and HelI&d68('HAi<{5a( and 'HAu(8«), 
the sons and daughters of Helios (the Sun). The 
name Heliades is given especi.ally to Phatthusa^ 
Ijampetie and Pltoebe^ the daughters of Helios and 
the nymph Clymene, and the sisters of Phafc’ton. 
They bewailed the death of their brother Phaeton 
Bo bitteHy on the banks of the Eridanus, that the 
gods in compassion ch.anged them into poplar-trees 
and their tears into amber. [See Eridanus.] 

H^Uce ('EA/ktj), daughter of Lycaon, w'as beloved 
by Zeus, but Hera, out% jealousy, metamorphosed 
her into a she* bear, whereupon Zeus placed her 
^ong the stars, under the name of the Great Bear. 
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HSUcS ('£AfKi7 : ‘EAiKc6i/toy, *EAi/c«J?). 1. The 
ancient capital of Achaia, said to have been founded 
by Ion, possessed a celebrated temple of Poseidon, 
which was regarded as the great sanctuary of the 
Achaean race. Helice was swaliow'cd up by .an 
earthquake together with Bum, n. c. 373. The 
earth sunk deep into the ground, and the phace on 
which the cities stood was ever afterwards covered 
by the sea. — 2. An ancient town in Thessaly, 
which disappeared in early times. 

HSlIcon ('EAtxwj/), son of Acesas, a celebrated 
artist. [Acksas.] 

HSllcon ('EAixwy ; Heiicnn^ Palaeo-Duni^ Turk. 
Ztufora)^ a celebrated range of mountains in Boeotia, 
between the lake Copais .and the Corinthian gulf, 
was covered with snow the greater part of the 
year, and possessed many romantic ravines and 
lovely vallies. Helicon was sacred to Apollo and 
the Muses, the latter of whom are hence called 
'EAiicc^viai TTapQfvoi and 'EAiKwvlaSes vvfx<pai V»y 
the Greek poets, and Heliconiades and Ileliconules 
by the Roman poet^ Here sprung the celebrated 
fountains of the Muses, Aganippe and Hippo- 
CRENE. At the fountain of Hippocrene was a 
grove sacred to the Muses, which was adorned with 
some of the finest works of art. On the slopes and 
in the valleys of the mountains grew many medi- 
cinal plants, which may have given occasion to the 
worship of Apollo, as the he.aling god. 

HellSddrus ('HAidSo'pos). 1, An Athenian, siir- 
named Perie(/ctcs probably lived 

about B. c. 164, and wrote a description of the 
works of art in the Acropolis at Athens. This work 
was one of the authorities for Pliny’s account of 
the Greek artists, — 2. A rhetorician at Rome in 
the time of Augustus, whom Horace mentions as 
the companion of his journey to Brundisium {Sut. i. 
5. 2, 3.) — 3. A Stoic philosopher at Rome, who 
became a delator in the ndgn of Nero. (Juv. Sat i. 
33.) — 4. A rhetorician, and private secretary to 
the emperor Hadrian.— 5. Of Kmesa in Syri.o, lived 
about the end of the 4th century of our era, and 
was bishop of Tricca in Thessaly. Before he was 
made bishop, he wrote a romance in 10 books, en- 
titled AethUrftica. because the scene of the beginning 
and the end of the story is laid in Aethiopia. This 
work has come down to us, and is far superior to the 
other Greek romances. It relates the loves of 
Thcagenes and Charicle.o, Though deficient in 
those characteristics of modem fiction which appeal 
to the universal sympathies of our nature, the ro- 
mance of Heliodorus is interesting on account of 
I the rapid succession of strange and not altogether 
improbable adventures, the many and various 
characters introduced, and the beautiful scenes de- 
scribed. The language is simple and elegant. The 
best editions are by Mitscherlich in his Scrips 
tores Gr<Mci Krotici^ Argentorat. 17.98, and by 
Coracs, Paris, 1804. — 6. Of Larissa, the author of 
a short work on optics, still extant, chiefly taken 
from Euclid's Optics: edited by Matani,Pistor.l 758. 

Heliogab&lus. [Elagabalur.] 

Heliopblis ('HAiovirdAis or 'HAiot/iroAiy, i. e. the 
City of the Sun). 1. (Heb. Ihialath : Baalbek^ Ru.), 
a celebrated city of Syria, a chief seat of the 
worship of Baal," one of whose symbols was the 
Sun, and whom the Greeks identified with Apollo, 
as well as with Zeus : hence the Greek name of the 
city. With the worship of B.aal, here as elsewhere, 
was associated that of Astorte, whom the Greeks 
identified with Aphrodite. It was situated in the 
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middle of Coelc- Syria, at the W. foot of Anti- 
Libanus, on a rising ground at the N. E. extremity 
of a large plain which reaches almost to ' the se:i, 
and which is well watered by the river Loonies 
{Nahr-el-Kasimiyeh')^ near whose sources Heliopolis 
was built : the sources of the Orontes also are not 
far N. of the city. The situation of Heliopolis 
necessarily made it a place of great commercial 
importance, as it was on the direct road from Egypt 
and the Red Sea and also from Tyre to Syria, 
Asia Minor, and Europe; and hence, probtibly, the 
W'ealth of the city, to which its ruins still bear 
witness. We know, however, very little of its 
history. It was made a Roman colony by the name 
of Colonia Julia AugusUi Eelix Heliopolitana, and 
colonised by veterans of the .'>th and dth legions, 
under Augustus. Antoninus ^^ius built the great 
temple of Jupiter (i. e. Baal), of which the ruins 
still exist ; and there arc medjils which shew, in 
addition to other testimony, that it was favoured 
by several of the later emperors. All the existing 
ruins are of the Roman period, ‘'i*id most of them 
probably of later date than the great temple just 
mentioned ; but it is impossible to determine their 
exact times. They consist of a large quadrangular 
court in front of the great temple, anotlier hexagonal 
court outside of this, and, in front of all, a portico, 
or prnpylaea, approached by a flight of steps. 
Attached to one corner of the quadrangular court 
is a smaller, but more perfect, temple; and, at some 
distance from all these buildings, there is a circular 
edifice, of a uni([ue and very interesting archi- 
tectural form. There is also a single Doric column 
on a rising ground, and traces of the city walls.— 
2. (0. T. On, or Bethsiiemesh: Matanch^ Ru. N.K. 
of Citiru)^ a celebnited city of Lower Egypt, ciipital 
of tlie Noinos Ileliopolitt's, stood on the E. side of tlie 
Pclusiac branch of the Nile, a little below the aj»ex 
of the Delta, and near the canal of Trajan, and was, 
in the earliest period of which we have any record, 
a chief seat of the Egyptian w'orship of the Sun. 
Here also was established the w'orship of Mnevis, 
a sacred bull similar to Apis. The priests of 
Heliopolis were renowned for their learning. It 
suffered much during the invasion of Camby'ses ; 
and by the time of Stmbo it was entirely ruined. 

Helios ("HAios or’HeAios), called Sol by the 
Romans, the god of the sun. He was the son of 
Hyperion and Then, and a brother of Selene and 
Eos. From his father, lie is frequently called 
Hyperionldes, or Hyperion, the latter of which is 
an abridged form of the patronymic, Hyperionion. 
In the Homeric hymn on Helios, he is called a son 
of Hyperion and Euryphaessa. Homer describes 
Helios as giving light both to gods and men .* he rises 
111 the E. from Oceamis, traverses the heaven, and 
descends in the evening into the darkness of the W. 
and Oceanus. Later poijts have marvellously embel- 
lished this simple notion. They tell of a most mag- 
nificent palace of Helios in the E., containing a 
throne occupied by the god, and siiiTounded by per- 
sonifications of the diilcrent divisions of time. They 
also assign him a second palace in the W., and 
describe his horses as feeding upon herbs growing 
in the islands of the I31cs.sed. The manner in 
which Helios during the night passes from the 
western into the eastern ocean is not mentioned 
either by Homer or Hesiod, but later poets make 
him sail in a golden boat, the work of Hephaestus, 
round one-half of the earth, and thus arrive in the 
£. at the point from which he has to rise again. 
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Others represent him as making his nightly voyage 
while slumbering in a golden bed. The horses 
and chariot with which Helios traverses the hea- 
vens are not mentioned in the Iliad and Odyssey, 
but first occur in the Homeric hymn on Helios, and 
both are described minutely by later poets. — Helios 
is described as the god who sees and hears every- 
thing, and was thus able to reveal to Hephaestus 
the faithlessness of Aphrodite, and to Demeter tlic 
abduction of her daughter. At a later time Helios 
became identified with Apollo, though the 2 gods 
were originally quite distinct; but the identification 
was never carried out completely, for no Greek 
poet ever made Apollo ride in the chariot of Helios 
through the heavens, and among the Romans we 
find this idea only after the time of Virgil. The 
representations of Apollo with rays around liis 
head, to characterise him as identical with the sun, 
belong to the time of the Roman empire. - — The 
island of Thrinacia (Sicily) was sacred to Helios, 
and there he had flocks of sheep and oxen, which 
were tended by his daughters Phaetusa and Lani- 
petia. Later traditions ascribe to him flocks also 
ill the island of Erylhia ; and it may be re- 
marked in general, that sacred flocks, especially of 
oxen, occur in most places where the worship of 
Helios was esUiblished. — Ilis descendants are very 
numerous ; and the sunianies and epithets given 
him by the poets are mostly dc'-criptive of his 
chanicter as the sun. Temples of Helios (i}\iua) 
existed in Greece at a very early time; and in later 
times we find his xvorsliip established in various 
places, and especially in the island of Rhodes, 
where the famous colossus was a representation of 
the god. The sacrifices offered to liim consisted 
of white rams, boars, bulls, goats, lambs, especially 
white horses, and honey. Among the animals sacred 
to him, the cock is especially mentioned. The Ro- 
man poets, when speaking of tlie god of tlie sun 
(Sol), usually adopt the notions of the Greeks. The 
worship of Sol was introduced at Rome, especially 
after tlie Romans liad become acciuainted with the 
East, though traces of the worship of the sun and 
moon occur at an early period. 

Helisson {'EKktctwv or '£Aifr<roi/v), a small town 
in Arcadia, oi^ a river of the same name, which falls 
into the AllJhuus. 

Hellanlcus ('EAAd»'iKos). 1. Of Mytilene in 
Lesbos, the most eminent of the Greek logographera, 
or early Greek historians, was in all probability bom 
about B. c. 4yG, and died 411. We have no par- 
ticulars of his life, but we may presume that he visited 
many of the countries, of whoso history lie gave an 
% count. He wrote a great number of genealogical, 
chronological and historical works, which are cited 
under the titles of Troim^ A colka^ Peraim^ Ac. One 
of his most f^^pular works W’as entitled 'Wpemt rfis 
‘'Hpas ; it contained a chronologiciil list of the 
priestesses of Hera at Argos, compiled from the 
records preserved in the temple of the goddess of 
this place. This work was one of the earliest attempts 
to regulate chronology, and was made use of by 
Tliuwdides, Timaeus and others. The fragments 
of Hellanicus are collected by Sturz, lIAlanki fjcahii 
Frcujmcnta^ Lips. 11126' ; and by C. and Th. M idler, 
Frarpn. J/istor, Grnec. Paris, 1H41.— 2. A Greek 
grammarian, a disciple of Agnthocles, and ajipa- 
rently a contemporary of ^istarchus, wrote on the 
Homeric poems, ^ 

Hellas, Hellenes. [Grakcia.] 

Hello (‘^EAAt;), daughter of Athanias and No- 
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phSle, and sifter of Phrixus. When Phrixua was 
to be sacrificed [Phrixus], Nephele rescued her 
2 children, who rode away through the air upon 
the ram with the golden fleece, tfic gift of Hermes; 
.but, between Sigeum and the Chersonesus, Helle 
fell into the sea, which was thence called the sea 
of Helle (ffellesponttts). Her tomb was shown near 
Pactya, on the Hellespont. 

Hellen ("KAAr?*'), son of Deucalion and Pyrrha, 
or of Zeus and Doripy»e, husband of Orseia, and 
father of Aeolus, Dorns, and Xuthus. He was 
king of Phthia in Tliessaly, and was succeeded 
by his son Aeolus. He is the mythical ancestor of 
ail the Hellenes; from his 2 sons Aeolus and Dorns 
were descended the Aeolians and Dorians ; and 
from his 2 grandsons Achacus and Ion, the sons of 
Xuthus, the Achaeans and lonians. 

Hellespontus {‘EW-fia-irovTo^ : Straits of the 
Dardanelles^ or of G'allipdi, Turk. SlajnhulDenphiz), 
the long narrow strait connecting the Propontis 
(Sea of Marmara) with the Aegean Sea, and 
through which the waters of the Black Sea dis- 
charge themsjilvcs into the Mediterranean in a 
constant currejit. The length of the strait is about 
.50 miles, and the width varies from 6 miles .at the 
upper end to 2 .at the lower, and in some places it 
is only 1 mile wide, or even less. The narrowest 
part is between the ancient cities of Skstu’S and 
Ahvdus, where Xerxes made his bridge of boats, 
[Xkrxks] and whore the legend rel.ated th.at 
Leander swam across to visit Hero. [Lkander.] 
The name of the Hellespont (i. e. the5ca of 1 Idle) 
was derived from the story of IIcllc’s being drowned 
in it [Helle]. The Hellespont was the boundary 
of Europe and Asi.!, dividing the Thracian Cher- 
sonese in the former from the Troad and the terri- 
tories of Abydus and Lampsacus in the hatter. The 
district ju.st mentioned, on the S. side of the Hel- 
lespont, was also called ‘KAA^ffTroeroy, its inha- 
bitants 'EK\r\<nr6vridi^ and the cities on its coast 
*EAArj(r7rdi/Ttat wdAets. — 2. Under the Homan 
empire, Hellespontus was the name of a proconsular 
province, composed of the Troad .and the N. part of 
M_\sin, and having Cyzicus for its capiud. 

Hellfimenum {'EWop^vov)^ a se.aport town of 
the Acariianiaus on the island Leucaj. 

Hellopia. [Ellopia.] 

Helorus or Heldrum ( h *'EA«pos : 'EAwpfTtjs), 
a to\»n on the K. coast of Sicily, S. of Symeuse, at 
the mouth of the river llclorns. There was a road 
from Helorus to Syr.acuse ‘EAwpli/Tj, Time, 

vi. 70, vii. HO). 

Helos (rb "EAos : ‘EAetoy, 'EAearrys). 1. A 
town in Laconia, on the coast, in a marshy situ.a- 
tion, whence its name (f\os=:.vtarsh). The town 
was in ruins in the time of Pausanias. It w\as 
commonly said that the Sp.artau slaves, called lie 
lotes (EiAwres), were originally the Achaean in 
h.ahitants of this town, who were reduced by tin 
Dorian conquerors to sl.avcry ; but this account o 
tile origin of the Ilelotes seems to have been merely 
an invention, in consequence of the siniil.arity o; 
their name to that of the town of Helos. {SeoDict 
of Antiq, art. Uelotes.)"^^- A town or district 
Elis on the Alpheus. 

HelveoSnae, a people in Germany, between tin 
Viadus and the Vistula, S. of the Hugii, and N. oi 
the Biirgundiones, reckoned by Tacitus among th 
Ligii. 

Helvetli, a brave and powerful Celtic peopli 
who dwelt between M. Jurassus (Jura), the Lacu 
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Lemannus (Lake of Geneva), the Rhone, and the 
"Ihine as far as the Lacus Brigantinus (Lake of 
Constance). They were thus bounded by the Sc- 
uani on the W., "by the Nantuates and Lepontii 
ri Cisalpine Gaul on the S., by the Rhaeti on the 
E., and by the German nations on the N. be.yond 
he Rhine. Their country, called Agcr Hehe- 
ioruni (but never Helvetia), thus corresponded to 
lie W. p.art of Switzerland. Their chief town was 
Aventicum. They were divided into 4 pagi or 
cantons, of which the Dagus I'igurJnus was the 
no.st celebrated. We only know the name of one 
if the 3 others, namely the Vicus Verbigenus, or, 
iiore correctl}', Urbigenns. — The Helvetii are first 
nentioned in the war with the Ciinhri. In h. c. 
.07 the Tigurini defeated and killed the Uom.an 
:on.sul ‘L. Ciissins Longinus, on the lake of Geneva, 
while another division of the Helvetii accompanied 
he Cimbri .and Tentones in their invasion of Gaul. 
Subsccpiently the Helvetii invaded Italy along with 
he Cimbri ; and they returned home in safety, 
ifter the defeat of the Cimbri by Marius and Ca- 
ulus in lOl. About 40 years afterwards, they 
pesolved, upon the advice of Orgetorix, one of their 
chiefs, to migrate from their country with thi*ir 
wives and children, and seek a new home in the 
nore fertile plains of Gaul. In 50 they ende.a- 
coured to carry their plan into execution, but they 
were defeated by Caesar, and driven back into 
heir own territories. The Ronuans now planted 
colonies and built fortresses in their country (No- 
nodunum, Vindonissa. Avciiticum), and the Hel- 
vetii gradually ado})tcd the customs and language 
f their conquerors. They were severely punished 
by the generals of Vitellius (a. d. 70), tvhom they 
refused to recognise as emperor ; .and after that 
time they are rarely mentioned as a sep.-jnite 
people. — The ILdvetii were included in Gallia 
Lugdunensis, according to lStral)o, but in (laliia 
Belgica, according to Pliny : most modern writeis 
adopt Pliny's statement. When Gaul was sul)- 
divided into a greater number of provinces under 
the later emperors, the country of the Helvetii 
formed, with that of the Sequani .and the Raur.aci, 
the province of Majcima Scfjnanorum. 

Helvla, mother of the philosopher Seneca.* 
Helvidius Priscus. [Pkisixs.] 

Helvii, a people in Gaul, between the Rhone 
.and Mt. Cebenna, which separated them from the 
Arverni, were for a long time subject to !Massilia, 
but afterwards belonged to the province of (billia 
Narboneiisis. Their country produced good wine. 

Helvlus. 1. Blasio. [Blasio.] — 2. Cinna. 
[CiNNA.]— 3. Mancia. [Mancia.J — 4. Perti- 
nax. [Pertinax.J 

Hemeresia ('hpfpriaia), the soothing goil.less, 
a surname of Artemis, under which she w.as wor- 
shipped at the fountain Lusi (Aouaol), in Arcadia. 
HemfirfiseSpion. [Dianiu.m, No. 2.] 

Hemina, Cassius. [Ca.ssius, No. 14.] 
HSn^ti ('Ei'eroi), .an ancient people in Paphl.i- 
goniii, dwelling on the river Parthenius, fought on 
the side of Priam .against the Greeks, but had dis- 
appeared before the historical times. They were 
regarded bv many ancient writers as the ancestors 
of the Venki in Italy. [Venetl] 

Henidchi ("Hrloxo/), a people in Colchis, N, 
of the Phasis, notorious as pirates. 

Henna. [Enna.] 

Hephaestia CH</>ai(TTlc). 1. (*H<;>ai(m6tJs), a 
town in the N.W. of the island of Lemnos.— SJ. 
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a demui in Attica, belong- 
ing to the tribe Acamantis. 

Hephaestl&doB Insiilae. [Aeoliab.] 

Hephaestloxi 1. Son of Amyn- 

tor, a Macedonian of Pella, celebrated as the 
friend of Alexander the Great, with whom he 
had been brought up. Alexander called Hephaes- 
tion his own private friend, but Cra terns the 
friend of the king. Hephaestidn accompanied 
Alexander to Asia, and was employed by the king 
in many important commands. He died at Ecba- 
tana, after an illness of only 7 days, b. c. 325. 
Alexander's grief for his loss was passionate and 
violent. A general moiimirig was ordered through- 
out the empire, and a funeral pile and monument 
erected to him at Babylon, at a cost of 10,000 ta- 
lents. — 2. A Greek grammarian, who instructed 
the emperor Verus in Greek, find accordingly lived 
about A. o. 150. He wag perhaps the author of a 
Manual on Metres (‘Eyx^tpiSiou vepl fi4rp<av), 
which has come down to us under the name of 
Hephaestion. This work is a tolerably complete 
m.inual of Greek metres, and forms the basis of all 
our knowledge on that subject. Edited by Gais- 
ford, Oxon. 1810. 

Hephaestus ('^H^ato-ros), called Vulcanus by 
the Homans, the god of fire. He was, according 
to Homer, the son of Zeus and Hera. Later 
traditions state that he had no father, and that 
Hera gave birth to him independent of Zeus, as 
fhe was jealous of Zeus hrfving given birth to 
Athena independent of her. He was born lame 
and weak, and was in consequence so much dis- 
liked by his mother, that she threw him down 
from Olympus, The marine divinities, Thetis and 
Eurynonic, received him, and he dwelt with them 
for 9 years in a grotto, beneath Oceanus, making 
for them a variety of ornaments. He afterwards 
returned to Olympus, though we are not told through 
what means, and lie appears in Homer as the 
great artist of the gods of Olympus. Although he 
had been cruelly treated by his mother, he always 
showed her respect and kindness ; and on one 
occasion took her part, when she was quarrelling 
with Zeus, which so much enraged the father of 
the^ods, that he seized Hephaestus by the log, and 
hurled him down from heaven. Hephaestus was 
a whole day falling, but in the evening he alighted 
in the island of Lemnos, where he was kindly re- 
ceived by the Sintians. Later writers describe his 
lameness as the consequence of this fall, Avhile 
Homer makes him lame from his birth. He again 
returned to Olympus, and subsequently acted the 
part of mediator between his parents. On that ' 
occasion he offered a cup of nectar to his mother 
and the other gods, who burst out into immo- 
derate laughter on seeing him busily hobbling 
from one god to another. — Hephaestus appears 
to have been originally the god of fire simply ; 
but as fire is indispensable in working metals, he 
w.'is afterwards regarded as Jin artist. His palace 
in Olympus was imperishable and shining like 
stars. It contained his workshop, with the anvil 
and 20 bellows, which worked spontaneously at 
his bidding. It was there that he made all his 
beautiful and marvellous works, both for gods and 
men. The ancient poets abound in descriptions of 
exquisite workmanship which had been manufac- 
tured by the god. All the palaces in Olympus 
were his workmanship. He made the armour of 
Achilles ; the fatal necklace of Harmonia ; the 
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fii'e-breething bulls of AeStes, king of Colchis, 
&c. In later accounts, the Cyclops are his work- 
men and servants, and his workshop is no longer 
in Olympus, but*in some volcanic island. In the 
Iliad the wife of Hephaestus is Oharis : in Hesiod 
Aglaia, the youngest of the Charites ; but in the 
Odyssey, as well as in later accounts. Aphrodite 
appears as his wife. Aphrodite proved faithless to 
her husband, and was in love with Ares ; but 
Helios disclosed their amours to Hephaestus, who 
caught the guilty pair in an invisible net, and ex- 
posed them to the laughter of the assembled gods. 
— The favourite abode of Hephaestus on earth was 
the island of Lemnos ; but other volcanic islands 
also, such as Lipara, Iliera, Imbros, and Sicil)", are 
called his abodes or workshops. — Hephaestus, like 
Athena, gave skill to mortal artists, and, conjointly 
with her, he was believed to have taught men the 
arts which embellish and adorn life. Hence at 
Athens they had temples and festivals in common. 
The epithets and surnames, by which Hephaestus 
is designated by the poets, generally allude to his 
skill in the plastic arts or to his lameness. The 
Greeks frequently placed small dwarf-like statues 
of the god near the hearth. During the best period 
of Grecian art, he was represented as a vigorous 
man with a beard, and is characterised by his ham- 
mer or some other instrument, his oval cap, and 
the chiton, which leaves the right shoulder and arm 
uncovered. — The Roman Vulcanus was an old 
Italian divinity. [Vulcanus.] 

Hept&n5mis. [Aegvptus.] 

Hera ("Hpa or'^Hpu), called Juno by the Ro- 
mans. The Greek Hera, that is, Misiressy was a 
daughter of Cronos and Rhea, and sister and wife 
of Zeus, Some call her the eldest daughter of 
Cronos, but others give this title to Hestia. Ac- 
cording to Homer she was brought up by Oceanus 
and Tethys, and afterwards became the wife of 
Zeus, without the knowledgp'of her parents. This 
simple account is variously modified in other tra- 
ditions. Being a daughter of Cronos, she, like his 
other children, was swallowed by her father, but 
afterwards released ; and, according to an Arcadian 
tradition, she was brought up by Temenus, the son 
of Pelasgus. The Argives, on the other hand, re- 
lated that she had been brought up by Euboea, 
Prosymna, and Acraea, the 3 daughters of tlie river 
Asterion. Several parts of Greece claimed the 
honour of being her birthplace, and more espe- 
cially Argos and Samos, which were the principal 
seats of her worship. Her marriage with Zeus 
oflfered ample scope for poetical invention, and se- 
(vcral places in Greece also claimed the honour of 
having been the scene of the marritage, such as 
Euboea, Samos, Cnossus in Crete, and Mount 
Thornax, in the S. of Argolis. Her marriage, 
called the Sacred Marriage (iepbs ydfios), was 
represented in many places where she was wor- 
shipped At her nuptials all the gods honoured 
her with presents, and Ge presented to her a 
tree with golden apples, which was watched by 
the Hesperides, at the foot of the Hyperborean 
Atlas. — In the Iliad Hera is treated by the 
Olympian gods with the same reverence as her 
husband. Zeus himself listens to her counsels, and 
communicates his secrets to her. She is, notwith- 
standing, far inferior to him in power, and must 
obey him unconditionally. She is not, like Zeus, 
the queen of gods and .men, but simply the wife of 
the supreme god. The idea of her being the queen 
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of heaven, with regal wealth and power, is of much 
later date. Her character, as described by Homer, 
is not of a very amiable kind ; and her jealousy, 
obstinacy, and quarrelsome disposition, sometimes 
make her husband tremble. Hence arise frequent 
disputes between Hera and Zeus ; and on one oc- 
casion Hera, in conjunction with Poseidon and 
Athena, contemplated putting Zeus into chains. 
Zeus, in such cases, not only threatens, but beats 
her. Once he even hung her up in tlie clouds, 
with her hands chained, and with two anvils sus- 
pended from her feet ; and on another occasion, 
when Hephaestus attempted to help her, Zeus 
hurled him down from Olympus. — By Zeus she 
was the mother of Ares, Hebe, and Hephaestus. — 
Hera was, properly speaking, the only really married 
goddess among the Olmpians, for the marriage of 
Aphrodite with Hephaestus can scarcely be taken 
into consideration. Hence, she is the goddess of 
marriage and of the birth of children. Several 
epithets and surnames, such as EtAe/duta, ro/xT/Alo, 
Zvy ia, TeAe/a, &c., contain allusions to this cha- 
racter of the goddess, and the Ilithyiae are de- 
scribed as her daughters. — She is represented in 
the Iliad riding in a chariot drawn by '2 horses, in 
the harnessing and unharnessing of w'hich she is 
assisted by Hebe and the Horae. Owing to the 
judgment of Paris [Paris], she was hostile to the 
Trojans, and in the Trojan war she accordingly 
sided with the Greeks. She persecuted all the 
children of Zeus by mortal mothers, and hence 
appears as the enemy of Dionysus, Hercules, and 
others. In the Argonautic expedition she assisted 
Jason. It is impossible here to enumerate all the 
events of mythical story in which Hera acts apart ; 
cind the reader must refer to the particular deities 
or heroes with whose story she is connected. — 
Hera was worsliipped in many parts of Greece, but 
more especially at Argos, in the neighbourhood of 
which she had a splendid temple, on the road to 
]Mycenae. Her great festival at Argos is described 
in the Diet, of Ant. art. fleraea. She also had a 
splendid temple in Samos. — The ancients gave 
several interpretations respecting the real signifi- 
cance of Hera ; but wc must in all probability re- 
gard her as the great goddess of nature, -who was 
worshipped every where from the earliest tiroes. 
The worship of the Roman Juno is spoken of in 
a separate article. [Juno.] Hera was usually re- 
presented as a majestic woman of mature age, with 
a beautiful forehead, large and widely opened eyes, 
and with a grave expression commanding reverence. 
Her hair was adorned with a crown or a diadem. 
A veil frequently hangs down the back of her head, 
to characterise her as the bride of Zeus, and the 
diadem, veil, sceptre, and peacock, are her ordinary 
attributes. 

Heraolea (‘HpeCitAeia *. *HpaK\f^Tris : Hera- 
cleotes). I. In JSurope. 1. H., in Lucania, on 
the river Siris, founded by the Tarentines. During 
tl)o independency of the Greek states in the S. of 
Italy, congresses were held in this town under the 
presidency of the Tarentines. It sunk into insig- 
nificance under the Romans. — 2. In Acarnania on 
tile Ambracian gulf. 3. In Pisatis Elis, in ruins 
in the time of Strabo. —4. The later name of Pe- 
rinthus in Thrace. [Pkuinthus.] — 6. H. Cac- 
cabaria Forbaria, in Gallia Narboneiisis on the 
Coast, a sea-port of the Massilians. — 6. H. Lyn- 
cestis (Ad7#c7j(rTis), also called Pelagonia {Bitofflia 
or Bitolia)^ in Macedonia, on the Via Egnatia, W, 
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of the Erigon, the capital of one of the 4 districts 
into which Macedonia was divided by the Romans. 
“7. K. Minda (Mivua ; nr. Torre, di Capo 
Bianco Ru.), on the S. coast of Sicily, at the 
mouth of the river Halycus, between Agrigentum 
and Selinus. According to tradition it was founded 
by Minos, when he pursued Daedalus to Sicily, 
and it may have been an ancient colony of the 
Cretans. We know, however, that it was after- 
wards colonised by the inhabitants of Selinus, and 
that its original name was Minoa, which it con- 
tinued to bear till about b. c. 500, when the town 
was taken by the Lacedaemonians under Euiyleon, 
who changed its name into that of Heraclea ; hut 
it continued to bear its ancient appellation as a 
surname to distinguish it from other places of the 
same name. It fel[ at an early period into the 
hands of the Carthaginians, and remained in their 
power till the conquest of Sicily by the Romans, 
who planted a colony there/ — 8. H. Sintica 
in Macedonia, a town of the Sinti, on 
the left bank of the Stryraon, fimnded by Amyn- 
tas, brother of Philip. —9. Trachiniae, in 
Thessaly. See Tbachis.— II. In Asia 1. H. Pon- 
tlca (‘H. r) TiovriK'i)^ or T16ptov^ or iv ndyry : I/a- 
rakli or Ereij/li), a city on the S. shore of the Pontus 
Euxinus, on the coast of Bithynia, in the territory 
of the Mariandyni, was situated 20 stadia N. of the 
river Lycus, upon a little river called Acheron or 
Soonautes, and near the base of a peninsula called 
Acherusia, and had a fine harbour. It was founded 
about B.C. 550 by colonists from Megara and from 
Tanagra in Boeotia (not, as Strabo says, from Mi- 
letus). After various political struggles, it settled 
down under a monarchical form of government. 
It reached the height of its prosperity in the reign 
of Darius Codomannus, when it had an extensive 
commerce, and a territory reaching from the Par- 
thenius to the Sanganus. It began to decline in 
consequence of the rise of the kingdom of Bith}’nia 
and the foundation of Nicomedia, and the invasion 
of Asia M^or by the Gauls ; and its ruin was 
completed to the Mithridatic war, when the citv 
was taken and plundered, and partly destroyed, by 
the Romans under Cotta. It ^vas the native city 
of HERAqi.iDES PoNTicus, and perhaps of the 
painter Zeuxis. —2. H. ad Latmum (‘H..AdT- 
/xov, or tJ viro Aarfitf : Ru. near the Lake of Bitfi)., 
a town of Ionia, S.E. of Miletus, at the foot of Mt. 
Latmus and upon the Sinus Latmicus ; formerly 
called Latmus. Near it was a cave, with the 
tomb of Endymion. — There was another city of 
tlia same name in Caria, one in Lydia, 2 in Syria, 
one in Media, and one in India, none of which 
require special notice lure. 

H8racleop51is {'HpaK\toviro\is). 1. Farva (v 
IAiKpd\ also called Setliron, a city of Lower Egypt, 
in the Nomos Sethroites, 22 Roman miles W. of 
Pelusium.— 2. Magna {ij yueydA?;, also rf &ya>)^ 
the capital of the fertile Nomos Ileracleopolites or 
Heracleotes, in the Heptanomis. or Middle Egypt ; 
a chief scat of the w’orship of the ichneumon. 

HCraoleum ('HpaxAcio*'), the name of several 
promontories and towns, of which none require 
special notice except ; 1. A town in Macedonia at 
the mouth of the Apilas, near the frontiers of Thes- 
saly. —2. The haibour of Cnossus in Crete.— 8. A 
town on the coast of the Delta ot Egypt, a little 
W. of Canopus ; from which the Canopic mouth 
of the Nile was often called also the Heracleotic 
mouth. — 4. A place near Oindarus in the Syrian 
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province of Cyrrhestice, where Ventidiiis, the legate 
of M. Antony, gained his great victory over the 
Parthians under Pacorus, in b. c. 38. 

Heraclianus ('Hpo/cAe/ovdy), one of the officers 
of Honorius, put Stilicho to death (a. d. 408), and 
received, as the reAvard of that service, the govern- 
ment of Africa. He rendered good service to Ho- 
noriiis during the invasion of Italy by Alaric, and 
the usurpation of Attains. In 413 he rtwolte'd 
against Honorius, and invaded Italy ; but his en- 
terprize failed, and on his return to Africa he was 
put to death at Carthage. 

Heraclidae ('HpaKAcTSai), the descendants of 
Hercules, who, in conjunction with the Dorians, 
conquered Peloponnesus. It had been the will of 
Zeus, so ran the legend, that Hercules should rule 
over the country of the Perse ids, at Mycenae and 
Tiryiis. But through Hera’s cunning, Eurj’stheus 
had been put into the place of Hercules, who had 
become the serAant of the former. After the death 
of Hercules, his claims devolved upon his sons and 
descendants. At the time of his death, ll>’llus, 
the eldest of his 4 .sons by Deianira, Avas residing 
with his brothers at the court of Ceyx at Trachis. 
As Eurystheus demanded their surrender, and 
Ceyx Avas unable to protect them, they fled to 
various parts of Greece, until they were received 
as suppliants at Athens, at the altar of Kleos 
(Alerci/). Accci’diug to the Iferwlidue of Euripides, 
the sons of Hercules Avere first staying at Argos, 
thence Avent to Trachis in Tliessnly, and at length 
came to Athens. Demophon, the son of Theseus, 
receiA’ed theiTi, and they settled in the Attic tetra- 
polis. Eurystheus, to whom the Athenians refused 
to surrender the fugitives, now marched against 
the Athenians ivith a large army, but Avas defeated 
by the Athenians under lolaus, Theseus, and 
liyllus, and was slain Avith his sons. The battle 
itself Avas celebrated in Attic story cas tbe battle of 
the Scironian rock, on the coast of the Saronic gulf, 
though Pindar places it in the neighbourhood of 
Thebes. After the battle, the Heroclidae entered 
Peloponnesus, and maintained themselvft there for 
OAJO year. This was their 1st invasion of Pelo- 
ponnesus. But a plague, Avhich spread over the 
whole peninsula, compelled them to return to Attica, 
Avhere, for a time, tliey again settled in the Attic 
tetrapolis. From thence they proceoded to Aegi- 
mius, king of the Dorians, Avhom Hercules had 
assisted in his Avar against the Lapithae, and Avho 
had promised to preserve a .3rd of his territory for 
the children of Hercules. [Aeoi.ahus ] The Hera- 
clidae Avere liospitaljly received by Aeginiius, and 
Hyllus was adopted by the latter. After remain- 
ing in Doris 3 yenrs, liyllus, Avith a band of Do- 
rians, undertook an expedition against Atreus, who 
had married a daiiirhtei* of Eurystheus, and had 
become king of Mycenae and Tiryns. Hyllus 
marched across tbe Corinthian isthmus, and first 
met Echemus of I’egea, who fought for the Pelo- 
pidae, the principal opponents of the Heraclidae. 
Hyllus fell in single ccmibat with Echemus, and, 
according to an agreement, which had been made 
before the battle, the Heraclidae were not to make 
any further attempt upon Peloponnesus for the next 
50 years. Thus ended their 2nd invasion. They 
now retired to Tricorythus, where they were 
allowed by the Athenians to take up their abode. 
During the period which followed (10 years after 
the death of Hyllus), the Trojan war took place ; 
and 30 years after the Trojan war Cleodaeus, son 
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of Hyllus, again invaded Peloponnesus, which was 
the 3rd invasion. About 20 years later Aristomn- 
chiis, the son of Cleodaeus, undertook the 4th ex- 
pedition ; but both heroes fell. Not quite 30 years 
after Aristomachus (that is, about 80 years after 
the destruction of Troy), the Heraclidae prepared 
for their .5th and final attack. Temenus, Cres- 
phontes, and Aristodemiis, the sons of Aristoina- 
chus, upon the advice of an oniclc, built a fleet on 
the Corinthian gulf ; but this fleet was destroyed, 
because Hippotes, one of the Heraclidae, had killed 
Camus, an Acarnanian soothsayer ; and Aristode- 
mus AA'iis killed by^ a flash of lightning. An oracle 
noAV ord<‘red them to take a 3 -eyed man for their 
commander. He was found in the person of Oxyliis, 
the son of Andraemon, an Actolian, but descended 
from a family in Elis. The expedition now suc- 
cessfully sailed from Naiipactus towards Rhium in 
Poloponnestis. Oxylus, keeping the invaders away 
from Elis, led them tli rough Arcadia. The Hera- 
clidae and Dorians conquered Tisamenus, the son 
of Orestes, Avho ruled over Argos, Mycenae, and 
Sparta. After this they became masters of the 
greater part of Peloponnesus, and tlum distributed 
by' lot the newly acquired possessions. Temenus 
obtained Argos ; Procles and Eurystheus, the twin 
sons of Aristodemiis, Ijacedaemon ; and Cresphontes, 
Messenia. — Such arc the traditions about the He- 
raclidae and their conquest of Peloponnesus. They 
are not purely mythical, but contain a genuine 
historical substance, notAvithstanding the various 
contradictions in the accounts. They represent the 
conquest of the Achaean population by Dorian in- 
vaders, Avho henceforward appear as the ruling race 
in the Peloponnesus. The conquered Achaeans be- 
came pfirtly the slaves and partly the subjects of 
the Dorians. (See Die/, of A tit. art. Pcrioeci.) 

Heraclldes ('HpaKKeiSri?). 1. A Syracusan, son 
of Lysimjichus, one of the generals when Syracuse 
AA'as attacked by the Athenians, «. c. 41.5. — 2. A 
Syracusan, Avho held the chief command of the 
mercenary forces under the younger Dionysius. 
Being suspected by Dionysius, he fled from Syra- 
cuse, and afterwards took part with Dion in ex- 
pelling Dionysius from Syracuse. After the ex- 
pulsion of the tyrant, a poAverful party at Syracuse 
looked up to Heraclides as their leader, in conse- 
quence of which Dion caused him to be assassi- 
nated, 354. —3. Son of Agathocles, accompanied 
bis father to Africa, Avhere he was put to death by 
the soldiers, Avhen they Avero deserted by Agatho- 
cles, 307.-4. Of Tareiitum, one of the chief 
counsellors of Philip V. king of Macedonia. — 6. Of 
Byzantium, sent as ambassador by Antiochus the 
Great to the 2 Scipios, 180. — 6. One of tlve 3 
ambassadors sent by Antiochus Epiphanes to the 
Romans, lfi9. Heraclides was banished by De- 
metrius Soter, the successor of Antiochus 
and in revenge gave his support to the imposture 
of Alexander Balas. — 7. Surnamed Pontlcus, be- 
cause he was born at Heraclea in Pontus. He Avas 
a person of considerable wealth, and migrated to 
Athens, where he became a pupil of Plato. He 
pjiid attention also to the Pythagorean system, and 
afterwards attended the instructions of Speiisippus, 
and finally of Aristotle. He Avrote a great number 
of works upon philosophy, mathematics, music, his- 
tory, politics, grammar, and poetry ; but almost all 
these works are lost. There has come doAvn to us 
a small work, under the name of Heraclides, en- 
titled irefil Tlo\iT€iwy, of which the best edition* 
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are l)y Koler, Halle, 1804, and by Coraes, in hia 
edition of Aelian, Paris, 1805. Another extant j 
work, *A\\riyoplat ‘OfxrjpiKai^ which also bears the I 
name of Heraclidos, was certainly not written by 
him. Diogenes Laertius, in his life of Heraclides, 
says that “ Heraclides made tragedies, and put 
the name of Thespis to them.” This sentence has 
given occasion to a learned disquisition by Bentley 
(/V/ff/am, p. ‘289), to prove that the fragments at- 
tributed to Thespis arc really cited from these 
counterfeit tragedies nf Heraclides. Some childish 
stories are told about Heraclides keeping a pet 
serpent, and ordering one of his friends to conceal 
bis body after his death, and place the serpent on 
the bed, that it might be supposc'd that he head 
been taken to the comptany of the gods. It is also 
said that h(‘ killed a man who had usurped the 
tyranny in Ileraclea, and there an; other traditions 
about him scarcely worth relating. 8. An his- 
torian, who lived in the reign of Ptolemy Philo- 
pntor(‘22‘2 — 285), and wrote several works, quoted 
by the grammarians. — 9. A physician of Taren- 
tinn, lived in the 3rd or 2nd century n. c., and 
Avrote some works on Materia Medica, and a com- 
mentary on all the works in the Hippocratic Col- 
lection.— 10. A physician of Ervthrae in Ionia, 
was a pupil of Chrysermus, and a con temp >rary of 
Strabo in the 1st century h. c. 

Heraclitus ('HpawActror.) 1. Of Ephesus, a 
phil(»sopher geuorally considered as belonging to 
the Ionian school, though he differed from their 
]»riuei[>les in many respects. In his youth he tra- 
velled e.xtensively, and after his return to Ephesus 
tlx; chief tnagistracy was offered him, which, how- 
ever, he transf rred to liis brother. He appears 
afterwards to have become a complete reclu.se, re- j 
jecting even the kindnesses offered by Darius, and ‘ 
at la'^t retreating to the mountains, where he lived 
on pot-herhs ; but, after some time, he was com- 
})elled by the sickness conserpient on such meagre 
diet to return to Ephesus, where he died. He died 
at the age of 6*0, and ilourishcd about ii. c. 513. — 
Heraclitus wrote a work On Nature (trepl <pd(r€«$), ' 
which contained his philosophical views. From 
the obscurity of his style, he gained the title of the 
Obscure {jKoruvSs). He considered fire to be the 
primary form of all matter ; but by fire he meant 
only to describe a clear light fluid, “ self-kindled 
and sidf-extinmiishcd,’"' and therefure not differing 
materially from tlie air of Ana.vimenes. — 2. An 
Academic philasopher of Tyre, a friend of Antio- 
cluis, and a pupil of Clitomachus and Philo. — 3. 
Tlie reputed author of a work, Ilepl *ATri(TTui\ pub- 
lished by Westermann, iu bis Mylho<jrajihi, Bruns- 
vig. 184*3. 

Heraea {'Upala: *Hpaifus; nr. St. Joannes., 
Ru.), a town in Arcadia, on the right bank of jhe 
AlphOus, near the borders of Elis. Its territory 
was called Heraeatis {'Hpatans). 

Heraei Montes (t^i ”Hpaia Spij : Monti Son)., 
a range of mountains in Sicily, running from the 
centre of the island S.E., and ending in the pro- 
montory Pachymim. 

Heraeum. [Argos, p. 77, a.J 
Herbessus. [Erbkssgs.] 

Herbita C"E/ in a : 'EpgiTatoy, Herbitensis), a 
town ill Sicily, N. of Agyrium, in the mountains, 
■was a powerful place in early times under the ty- 
rant Archonidcs, but afterwards declined in im- 
portance. 

HeroiH&iiSiim, a town in Samnium, conq[uered 
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by tlie consul Carvilius, B. c. 293 (Liv. x. 45), 
must not be confounded with the more celebrated 
town of this name mentioned below. 

HerculanSum, Herculanlum, Herculannm, 
Herculense Oppidum, HerculSa Urbs (’Hpdr 
k\%iov)^ an ancient city in Cnmpania, near the 
coast, between Neapolis and Pompeii, was ori- 
ginally founded by the Oscans, was next in the 
possession of the Tyrrhenians, and subsequent!}" 
was chiefly inhabited by Greeks, who appear to 
have settled in the place from other cities of 
Magna Graecia, and to have given it its name. It 
was taken by the Romans in the Social war (b. c. 
89, 88), and was colonised by them. In a. d. 63 
a great }»art of it was destroyed by an earthquake ; 
and in 7.9 it was overwhelmed; along with Pom- 
peii and Stahiae, by the great eruption of Mt. Ve- 
suvius. It was buried under showers of ashes and 
streams of lava, from 70 to 100 feet under the 
present surface of the ground. On its site stand 
the modern ]*ortici and part of the village of Re- 
sina : the Italian name of Ercolano does not indi- 
cate any mnd«*ni place, but onrly the part of Her- 
culaneum that has been disinterred. The ancient 
city was accidentally discovered by the sinking of 
a well in 1 720, since which time the excavations 
have been carried on at different periods ; and 
many works of art have been di.scovered, which 
are deposited in the Royal Museum at Portici. It 
has been found neces.sary to fill up again the exca- 
vations which were made, in order to render Por- 
tici and Resina secure, and therefore very little of 
the ancient city is to be seen. The buildings tliat 
have been discovered are a theatre capable of ac- 
commodating about 10,000 spectators, the remains 
of 2 temples, a large Iniilding, commonly designated 
as a fonwi ei?v7e, 228 feet long and 1 32 bmad, and 
some private houses, the walls of which were 
adorned with paintings, many of which, when dis- 
covered, were in a state of admirable preservation. 
There liave been fil.so found at Herculaneum many 
MSS., AVi'itten on rolls of pnpyrws ; but the diffi- 
culty of unrolling and deciphering them was very 
great ; and the few which have been deciphered 
are of little value, consiftmg of a treatise of Philo- 
deinus on music, and fragments of unimportant 
works on pliih'sophy. 

Hercules ('Hpa/cAT/y), the most celebrated of all 
the heroes of antiquity. Ilis exploits were cele- 
brated not only in all the countries round the 
Mediterranean, but even in the most distant lands 
of the ancient world. I. Greek Legends. The 
Greek traditions about Hercules appear in their 
national purity down to the time of Herodotus. 
But the poets of the time of Herodotus and of the 
subsequent periods introduced considerable .alter- 
ations!, which were probably derived from the K.ast 
or Egypt, for every nation possesses some tradi- 
tions respecting heroes of superhuman stnaigth 
and power. Now while in the earliest Greek 
legends Hercules is a purely human hero, a con- 
queror of men and cities, he afterwards .appears 
as the subduer of monstrous anim.ali?, and is con- 
nected in a variety of ways with astronomical 
phaenomciia. According to Homer, Hercules was 
the son of Zeus by Alcmene of Thebes in Boeotia. 
His stepfather was Amphitryon. Amphitryon was 
the son of Alcaeus, the son of Perseus ; and Alc- 
mene was a grand daughter of Perseus. Hence 
Hercules belonged to the family of Perseus. Zeus 
visited Alcmene in the form of Amphitryon, wkile 
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the latter was absent warring against the Taphians; 
and he, pretending to be her husband, became by 
her the father of Hercules. [For details, see Alc- 
MBNE, Amphitryon.] On the day on which 
Hercules was to be bom, Zeus boasted of his be- 
coming the father of a hero who was to rule over 
the race of Perseus. Hera prevailed upon him to 
swear that the descendant of Perseus born that 
day should be the ruler. Thereupon she hastened 
to Argos, and there caused the wife of Sthenelus 
to give birth to Eurystheus ; whereas, by keeping 
away the Ilithyiae, she delayed the birth of 
Hercules, and thus robbed him of the empire 
which Zeus had destined for him. Zeus was en- 
raged at the imposition practised upon him, but 
could not violate his oath. Alcmene brought into 
the world 2 boys, Hercules, the son of Zeus, and 
Iphiclcs, theson of Amphitryon, who was one night 
younger than Hercules. Nearly all the stories 
about the childhood and youth of Hercules, down 
to the time when he entered the service of Eury- 
stheus, seem to be inventions of a later age. At 
least in H«mer and Hesiod we are only told that 
he grew strong in body and mind, that confiding 
in his own powers he defied even the immortal 
gods, and wounded Hera and Ares, and that under 
the protection of Zeus and A'thena he escaped the 
dangers which Hera prepared for him. To these 
simple accounts, various particulars are added in 
later writers. As he lay in his cradle, Ilera sent 
2 serpents to destroy him, hut the infant hero 
strangled them with his own hands. As he grew 
up, he was instructed. by Amphitryon in driving a 
chariot, by Aiitolycus in wrestling, by Eurytus in 
archerj", by Castor in fighting with heavy armour, 
and by Linus in singing and playing the lyre. 
Linus was killed by his pupil with the lyre, hecaust* 
he had censured him; and Amphitryon, to prevent 
similar occurrences, sent him to feed his cattle. In 
this manner he spent his life till his 18th year. 
His first great adventure happened while he was 
still watching the oxen of his father. A huge lion, 
which haunted Mt. Cithaeron, made great havoc 
among the flocks of Amphitryon and Thospius (or 
Thestius), king of Thespiae. Hercules promised 
to deliver the country of the monster; and Thespius, 
wlio had 50 daughters, rewarded Hercules by 
making him his guest so long as the chase lasted, 
and by giving up his daughters to him, each for one 
night. Hercules slew the lion, and henceforth 
wore its skin as his ordinary garment, and its 
mouth and head as his helmet. Others related that 
the lion's skin of Hercules was taken from the 
Nemean lion. On his return to Tliebes, he met 
the envoys of king Erginus of Orchomenos, who 
were going to fetch the annual tribute of 100 
oxen, which they had compelled the Thebans to 
pay. Hercules cut off the noses and ears of the 
envoys, and thus sent them back to Erginus. The 
latter thereupon marched against Thebes; but 
Hercules defeated and killed Erginus, and com- 
pelled the Orchomenians to pay double the tribute 
which they had formerly received from theThebans. 
In this battle against Erginus Hercules lost his 
father Amphitryon, though the tragedians make 
him survive the campaign. Creon rewarded Her- 
cules with tlie hand of his daughter, Megara, by 
whom be became the father of several children. 
The gods, on the other hand, made him presents 
of arms ; Hermes gave him a sword, Apollo a bow 
and arrows, Hephaestus a golden coat of mail, and 
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Athena a peplus. He cut for himself a club in 
the neighbourhood of Nemea, while, according to 
others, the club was of brass, and the gift of He- 
phaestus. Soon afterwards Hercules was driven 
mad by Hera, and in this state he killed bis own 
children by Megara and 2 of Iphicles. In his grief 
he sentenced himself to exile, and went toThespius, 
who purified him. Other traditions place this mad- 
ness at a later time, and relate the circumstances 
differently. He then consulted the oracle of Delphi 
as to where he should settite. The Pythia first 
called him by the name of Hercules — for hitherto 
his name had been Alcides or Alcaeus, — and or- 
dered him to live at Tiryns, and to serve Eurystheus 
for the space of 12 years, after which he should 
become immortal. Hercules accordingly went to 
Tiryns, and did as he was bid by Eurystheus. — 
The accounts of the 12 labours which Hercule.s 
performed at the bidding of Eurystheus, are fouiui 
only in the later writers. The only one of the 12 
labours mentioned by Homer is his descent into 
the lower world to carry otf Cerberus. W e also 
find in Homer the fight of Hercules with a sea- 
monster; his expedition to Troy, to fetch the horses 
which Laomedon had refused him ; and his war 
against the Pylians, when he destroyed the who!*' 
family of their king Neleus, with the exception of 
Nestor. Hesiod mentions several of the feats of 
Hercules distinctly, but knows nothing of their 
number 12. The selection of these 12 from tin* 
great number of feats ascribed to Hercules is pro- 
bably the work of the Alexandrines. They are 
usually arranged in the following order. 1. The 
fight with the Nemean Uo7i. The va]h*y of N«*mcu, 
between Cleonae and Phlius, was inliabited by a 
monstrous lion, the offspring of Typhon and 
Echidna. Eurystheus ordered Hercules to brint; 
him the skin of this monster. After using in vain 
his club and arrows hgainst the lion, he strangled 
the animal with his own hands. He returned car- 
rying the dead lion on his shoulders; but Eurystheus 
was so frightened at the gigantic strength of the 
hero, that he ordered him in future to deliver tlie 
account of his exploits outside the town.— 2. Fight 
against the Lernean hgdni. This monster, like the 
lion, was the offspring of Typhon and I*lchiJna, 
and was brought up by Hera. It ravaged tin* 
country of Lernae near Argos, and dwelt in a 
swamp near the well of Amymoue. It had !) 
of which the middle one was immortal. Ilcrculos* 
struck off its heads with hi.s club ; but in tin* place 
of the head he cut off, 2 new ones grew forth each 
time. A gigantic crab also came to the assi.stanco of 
the hydra, and wounded Hercules. However, witli 
the assistance of his faithful servant lolaus. lie 
burned away the heads of the hydra, and buried the 
I inth or immortal one under a huge rock. Having 
thus conquered the monster, he poisoned his arrows 
with its bile,' whence the wounds inflicted by them 
became incurable. Eurystheus declared the victory 
uulawfiil, as Hercules had won it with the aid of 
lolaus. — 3. Capture of the Arcadian stag. This 
animal had golden antlers and brazen feet. It had 
been dedicated to Artemis by the nymph 'laygete, 
because the goddess had saved her from the pursuit 
of Zeus. Hercules was ordered to bring the animal 
alive to Mycenae. He pursued it in vain for a 
whole year ; at length he wounded it with an arrow, 
caught it, and carried it away ^ his shoulders. 
While in Arcadia, he was metfl!)y Artemis, who 
was angry with him for having outraged the animal 
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sacred to her ; but he succeeded in soothing her 
anger, and carried his prey to Mycenae. According 
to some statements, he killed the stag. — 4. Z>e- 
stniction of the Erymanthian hoar. This animal, 
which Hercules was ordered to bring alive to Eu- 
rysthcus, had descended from mount Erymanthus 
into Psophis. Hercules chased him through the 
deep snow, and having thus worn him out, he 
caught him in a net, and carried him to Mycenae, 
Other traditions place the hunt of the Erymanthian 
boar in Thessaly, and some even in Phrygia. It 
must be observed that this and the subsequent 
labours of Hercules are connected with certain sub- 
ordinate labours, called Parerpa (Jldptpya), The 
first of these parerga is the fight of Hercules with 
the Centaurs. In his pursuit of the boar he came to 
the centaur Pholus, who had received from Dio- 
nysus a cask of excellent wine. Hercules opened 
it, contrar}’’ to the wish of his host, and the delicious 
fragrance attracted the other centaurs, who besieged 
the grotto of Pholus. Hercules drove them away ; 
they fled to the house of Chiron ; and Hercules, 
eager in his pursuit, wounded Chiron, his old friend, 
with one of his poisoned arrows ; in consequence of 
wliich Chiron died. [Chiron.] Pholus likewise 
was wounded hy one of the arrows, which by ac- 
cident fell on his foot and killed him. This fight 
with the centaurs gave rise to the establishment of 
mysteries, by which Demcter intended to purify 
the h(To from the blood he had shed against his 
own will. — 5. Ckmisinp of the siahles o/Aupeas, 
Eurvstheiis imposed upon Hercules the task of 
cleansing in one daj’^ the stalls of Augeas, king of 
Elis. Angeas had a herd of flOOO oxen, whose 
stjxlls had not been cleansed for ,30 years. Hercules, 
without mentioning the command of Eurystheus, 
went to Augeas, and oflfered to cleanse his stalls in 
one day, if he would give him the 10th part of his 
cattle. Augeas agreed to the terms; and Hercules 
after taking Phyleus, the son of Augeas, as his ' 
witness, led the rivers Alpheiis and Peneus 
through the sbdls, which were thus cleansed in a , 
single day. But Augeas, who learned that Hercules 
had undertaken the work by the command of Eu- 
rvstheiis, refused to give him therew,ard. His son 
Phyleus then bore witness against Ids father, who 
exiled him from Elis. Eurystheus however declared 
the exploit null and void, because Hercules liad 
stipulated with Augeas for a reward for performing 
it. At a later time Hercules invaded Elis, and 
killed Augeas and his sons. After this he is said to 
have founded the Olympic games. — 6. Destruction 
of the Stymphalian Urds. These voracious birds 
liad been brouglit up "by Ares. They had brazen 
elaws, wings, and beaks, used their feathers as 
arrows, and ate human flesh. They dwelt on a 
lake near Stymphalus in Arcadia, from wliich 
Hercules was ordered by Eurystheus to expel them. 
When Hercules undertook the task, Athena pro- 
vided him with a brazen rattle, by the noise of 
which he startled the birds ; and, as they attempted 
to fly away, he killed tliem with his arrows. Ac- 
cording to some accounts, he only drove the birds 
away ; and the\" appeared again in the island of 
Aretia^, where they were found by the Argonauts. 
•—7. Cajiure of the Cretan hull. According to some 
this bull vas the one which had carried Phiropa 
across the sea. According to others, the bull had 
been sent out of the sea by Poseidon, that Minos 
might offer it in sacrifice. But Minos was so 
charmed witb^he beauty of the animal, that he 
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kept it, and sacrificed another iii its stead. Poseidon 
punished Minos, by driving the bull mad, and 
causing it to commit great havoc in the island. 
Hercules was ordered by Eurystheus to catch the 
bull, and Minos willingly allowed him to do so. 
Hercules accomplished the task, and brought the 
bull home on his shoulders; hut he then set the 
animal free again. The hull now roamed through 
Greece, and at last came to Marathon, where we 
meet it again in the stories of Theseus.— 8 . Capture 
of the mares of the Thracian DiomeAes. This Dio- 
medes, king of the Bistones in Thrace, fed liis 
horses with human flesh. Eurystheus ordered 
Hercules to bring these animals to Mycenae. AVith 
a few companions, he seized the animals, and con- 
ducted them to the sea coast. But here he was over- 
taken by the Bistones. During the fight he entrusted 
the mares to his friend Ahderus, who was devoured 
by them. Hercules defeated the Bistones, killed Dio- 
medes whose body lie threw before the mares, built 
the town of Abdcra in honour of his unfortunate 
friend,and then returned to Mycenae, with the mares 
which hod become tame after eating the flesh of 
their master. The mares were afterwards set free, 
and destroyed on Mt. Olympus by wild beasts. — 
9. Seizure of the pirdle of the queen of the A mazovs. 
Hippolyte, the queen of the Amazons possessed a 
girdle, which she had received from Ares. Admetc, 
the daughter of Eurystheus, wished to obtain this 
girdle; and Hercules was therefore sent to fetch it. 
He was accompanied by a number of volunteers, 
and after various adventures in Europe and Asia, 
he at length reached the country of Amazons. 
Hippolyte at first received him kindl}', and pro- 
mised him her girdle ; but Hera having ex- 
cited the Amazons against him, a contest ensued, 
in Avhich Hercules killed their queen. He tlien 
took her girdle, and carried it with him. In this 
expedition Hercules killed the 2 sons of Boreas, 
Calais and Zetes; and he also begot 3 sons by 
Echidna, in the country of the Hyperboreans. On 
his way home he landed in Troas, where he rescued 
Hesione from the monster sent iigainst her by Posei- 
don ; in return for which service her father Tjaome- 
don promised him the horses he had received from 
Zeus as a compensation for Ganymedes. But, as 
Laomedon did not keep his word, Hercules on 
leaving threatened to make war against Troy. Ho 
landed in Thrace, where he slew Sarpedon, and at 
length returned through Macedonia to Pelopon- 
nesus. — 10. Capture of ilte oxen of Geryoues in 
Krythia. Geryones, the monster with 3 bodies, 
lived in the fabulous island of Erythia (the red- 
dish), so called because it lay under the rays of 
the setting sun in the W. This island was ori- 
ginally placed off the coast of Epirus, but was 
afterwards identified cither with Gadoa or the 
Balearic islands, and was at all times believed to 
be in the distant W. The oxen of (ier3'ones were 
guarded by the giant Eurytion and the two-headed 
dog Orthrus ; and Hercules was commanded by 
Kurj^stheus to fetch them. After traversing variL'iis 
countries, he reached at length the frontiers of 
Inbya and Europe, where he erected 2 pillars 
(Calpe and Abyla) on the 2 sides of the straits of 
Gibraltar, which were hence called the pillars of 
Hercules, Being annoyed by the heat of the sun, 
Hercules shot at^Helios, who so much admired his 
boldness, that he presented him with a golden cup or 
boat, in which he sailed to Erythia. He there slew 
Eurytion and his dog, as well as Geryones, and sailed 
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with his booty to Tartessiis, where he returned the 
golden cup (boat) to Helios. On his way home he 
passed through Gaul, Italy, Illyricum and Thrace, 
and met with numerous adventures, which are 
vjiriously embellished by the poets. Many attempts 
were made to deprive him of the oxen, but he at 
length brought them in safety to Eurystheus, who 
sacrificed them to Hera. These 10 labours were 
performed by Hercules in the space of 0 years and 
1 montli ; but as Eurystheus declared 2 of them to 
have been performed unlawfully, he commanded 
him to accomplish Fetching Ike gMen 

apples of the Ht-sperides. This was particularly 
difficult, since Hercules did not know where to find 
them. They were the apples which Hera had 
received at her wedding from Ge, and which she 
had entrusted to the keeping of the Hesperides 
and the dragon Ladon, on Mt. Atlas, in the country 
of the Hyperboreans. [For details see Hespkk- 
IDES.] After various adventures in Europe, Asia 
and Africa, Hercules at length arrived at Mt. Atlas. 
On the advice of Prometheus, he sent Atlas to 
fetch the apples, and in the meantime bore the 
weight of heaven for him. Atlas returned with the 
apples, hut refused to take the burden of heaven on 
his shoulders again. Hercules, however, contrived 
by a stratagem to get the apples, and hastened 
away. On his return Eurystheus made him a 
present of the apples; but Hercules dedicated them 
to Athena, who restored tl)em to their former place. 
Some traditions add that Hercules killed the dnigon 
Ladon. —•12. Bringing Cerberus from the loicer 
world. This was the most difficult of the 12 labours 
of Hercules. He descended into Hades, near Tae- 
narum in Laconia, accompanied by Hermes and 
Athena. He delivered Theseus and Ascalaphus 
from their torments. Ife obtained permission from 
Pluto to carry Cerberus to the upper world, pro- 
vided be could accomplish it without force of arms. 
Hercules succeeded in seizing the monster and car- 
rying it to the upper world ; and after he had shown 
it to Eurystheus, he carried it ba(‘k again to the 
lower world. Some traditions connect the descent 
of Hercules into the lower world with a contest 
w’ith Hades, as we see even in the Iliad (v. 3.07), 
and more particularly in the Alcestis of Euripides 
(*24,fi4()).— liesides these 12 labours, Hercules per- 
formed several other feats without being commanded 
by Eurystheus. These feats were called Parerga 
by the ancients. Several of them were interwoven 
with the 12 labours and have been already de- 
scribed: those which had no connection with the 
12 labours are spoken of below. After Hercules 
had performed the 12 labours, he was released from 
the servitude of Eurystheus, and returned to Thebes. 
He there gave Megara in marriage to lolniis ; and 
he wished to gain in marriage for himself lole, the 
daughter of Eurytus, king of Oeclialia. Eurytus 
promised his daughter to the man who should con- 
quer him and his sons in shooting with the bow. 
Hercules defeated them; but Eurytus and his sons, 
with the exception of Iphitiis, refused to give lole 
to him, because he had murdered his own children. 
Soon afterwards the oxen of Eurytus were carried 
off, and it was suspected that Hercules was the 
offender.. Iphitus again defended Hercules, and 
requested his assistance in searching after the oxen. 
Hercules agreed ; but when the 2 had arrived at 
Tiryns, Hercules, in a fit of madness, threw his 
friend down from the wall, and killed him. Dei- 
phobus of Amyfclae purified Hercules from this 
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murder, but he was, nevertheless, attacked by a 
severe illness. Hercules then repaired to Delphi 
to obtain a remedy, but the Pythia refused to an- 
swer his questions. A struggle ensued between 
Hercules and Apollo, and the comb.'itants were not 
separated till Zeus sent a flash of lightning between 
them. The oracle now declared that he would bo 
restored to health, if he would serve 3 years for 
wages, and surrender his earnings to Eurytus, as 
.m atonement for the murder of Iphitus. Thereupon 
he bccame a servant to Oinphale, queen of Lydia, 
and widow of Tmolus. Later writers describe 
Hercules as living effeminately during his resi- 
dence with Omphale: he span wool, it is said, 
and sometimes put on the garments of a woman, 
while Omphale wor(\ his lion’s skin. Accord- 
ing to other accounts be nevertheless performed 
several great feats during this time. He undertook 
an expedition to Colchis, which brought him into 
connection with the Argonauts; he took part in the 
Calydoiiian hunt, and met The.seus on his lauding 
from Troezene on the Corinthian isthmus. An ex- 
pedition to India, which was mentioned in some 
traditions, may likewise be inserted in this plac(‘. 
— When the tiuje of his servitude had expired, he 
sailed against Troy, took the city, and killed Lao- 
inedon, its king. On his return from Troy, a storm 
drove him on the island of Cos, where be wa>. at- 
tacked by the Meropes ; but be defeated them and 
killed their king, Eurv’pylus. It was about this 
time that the gods sent for him in order to 
fight against the (iigants. [Gigantes], — Soon 
after his return to Argos, he marched against 
Augeas, as has been related above. He then 
])roceeded against Pylos, which he took, and kilh'd 
Pericly menus, a son of Neleus. He next advanc(‘(l 
against Lacedaemon, to punish the sons of Hippu- 
coon, for having assisted Neh us and slain Oeonus, 
the son of Licymnius. He took Ijiiccdaemon, ..ml 
assigned the government of it to Tyndari us. On 
his return to Tegea, he became, by Auge, the father 
of Telepluis [Auge]; and be then proceeded to 
Calydon, where he obtained DeYanira, the daughter 
of(3oneus, for his wife, after fighting with Acholous 
for her. [Dmanira; Achelous.] After Jlereuli .s 
had been inalried to Deianira nearly 3 years, h(^ 
accidentally killed at a banquet in the house of 
Oeneus, the hoy Eunomus. In accordance with 
the law Hercules went into exile, taking with him 
his wife Deiauirju On their road they came to the 
river Evenus, across which the centaur Nessus 
carried travellers for a small sum of money. II<*r- 
cules himself forded the river, hut gave Deianira 
to Nessus to carry across. *Nessus atteiiiptc'd to 
outrage her: Hercules heard her screaming, and 
shot an arrow into the heiirt of Nessus. The dying 
centaur called out to Deiiuiira to take his blood 
with her, as it was a sure means of preserving tin; 
love of her husband. He then conquered the 
Dryopcs, and assisted Aegiiuius, king of the Doriaits, 
against the Lapithae. [Akgimius.] After this he 
took up his abode at Trachis, whence he marched 
against Eurytus of Oechaliju He took Occhalia, 
killed Eurytus and his sons, and carried off his 
daughter lole as a prisoner. On his rctuni home 
he landed at Cenaeum, a promontory of Euboea, 
erected an altar to Zeus, and sent his tompanion, 
Lichas, to Trachis, in order to fetch him n white 
garment, which he intended to use during the 
sacrifice. Deianira, afraid lest lole should supplant 
her in the affections of her husbai^, steeped the 
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white garment he had demanded in the blood of 
Nessus. This blood had been poisoned by the 
arrow with which Hercules had shot Nessus ; 
and accordingly as soon as the garment become 
warm on the body of Hercules, the poison pene- 
trated into all his limbs, and caused him the 
most excruciating agony. lie seized Lichas by 
his feet, and threw him. into the sea. 11c 
wrenched olT the garment, but it stuck to his flesh, 
and with it he tore away whole pieces from his 
body. In this state he was conveyed to Trachis. 
l)eianira,on seeing what she had unwittingly done, 
liung herself. Hercules commanded Hyllus, his 
eldest son, by Deianira, to marry lole as soon as 
he should arrive at the age of manliood. He then 
ascended Mt. Oeta, raised a pile of wood, on which 
lie placed himself, and ordered it to be set on fire. 
No one ventured to obey him, until at length Poeas 
the sheplicrd, who passed by, wfts prevailed upon 
to comply with the desire of the suffering hero. 
When the pile was burning, a cloud came down 
I'rom heaven, and amid peals of thunder carried 
him to Olympus, where he was honoured with 
immortality, became reconciled to Hera, and mar- 
ried her daughter Hebe,* by whom he became the 
father of Alexiarcs and Anicetus. Immediately 
after his cipotheosis, his friends offered sacrifices to 
him as a hero; and lie was in course of time wor- 
shipped throughout all Greece both as a god and 
as a hero. 1 1 is worship however prevailed more 
extensively among the Dorians than among any 
other of the Greek races. The sacritiees offered to 
him consisted principally of bulls, boars, rams and 
lambs.— -The works of art in wliich Hercules was 
represented were extremely numerous, and of the 
greatest variety, for ho was represented at ail the 
variousstages of his Hfe,from the cradle to his death. 
Ilut whether he appears a.s a child, a youth, a strug- 
gling hero, or as the immortal inhabitant of Olympus, 
liis character is always one of heroic strength and 
energy. Specimens of every kind arc still extant. 
The finest representation of the hero that has come 
down to us is the so-called Farnese Hercules, which 
was executed by Glycoii. The hero is resting, 
letariiiig on his right arm, and his head reclining 
on his left hand : the whole figure is a most 
exquisite combination of peculiar softness with the 
greatest strength. — II. Roman Traditions. The 
worship of Hercules at Koine and in Italy is con- 
nected by Roman writers, with the horn’s expedition 
to fetch the oxen of Geryones. They stated that 
Hercules on his return visited Italy, where he 
abolished human sacririces among the Sabines, es- 
tabllshed tfie worship of fire, and slew Caens, a 
robber, who had stolen his oxen. [Cacus.] The 
aborigines, and especially Evander, honoured Her- 
cules with divine worship; and Hercules in return 
taught them the way in which he was to be wor- 
shipped, and entrusted the care of his worship to *2 
distinguished families, the Potitii and Pinarii. 
[PiNARiA Gkns.J The Fabia gens traced its 
origin to Hercules ; and Fauna andAcca Laurentia 
are called mistresses of Hercules. In this manner 
the Romans connected their earliest legends with 
Hercules. It should be observed that in the 
Italian traditions the hero bore the name of Reca- 
ranus, and this Rocaraniis was afterwards identified 
with the Greek Hercules. He had 2 temples at 
Rome. One was a small round temple of Hercules 
Victor, or Hercules Triumphalis, between the river 
and the Circus Maximus ; in ^nt of which was 
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the ara maxima, on which, after a triumph, the 
tenth of the booty ^as deposited for distribution 
among the citizens. The 2nd temple stood near 
the porta trigeinina, and contained a bronze statue 
and the altar on which Hercules himself was be- 
lieved to have once offered a sacrifice. Here the 
city praetor offered every year a young cow, which 
wajs consumed by the people within the sanctuary. 
At Rome Hercules was connocti d with tlie Muses, 
whence he is called A/usu^c/fig, and was represented 
with a lyre, of which there is no trace in Greece. 
—III. Traditions of other nations. The ancients 
themselves expressly mention several heroes of the 
name of Hercules, who occur among tlie principal 
nations of the ancient w’orld. 1. 7V/e Ktjuptkm 
Hercules^ whose Egyptian name was Soin, or Dsom, 
or Chon, or, according to Pausanias, Macevis, was 
a son of Amon or Nilus. He was placed by the 
Egyptians in the 2nd of the series of the evolutions 
of their gods. — 2. The Cretan flerculcs^ one of the 
Idaean Dactyls, was believed to have founded the 
temple of Zeus at Olympia, but to have come 
originally from Egypt, lie was worshipped with 
funeral sacrifices, and was regarded as a magician, 
like other ancient daenioncs of Crete. — 3. The 
Indian Hercules^ was called by the unintelligible 
nanie Dorsunes (Aop<Tdv7)s). The later Greeks 
believed that he w'as their own hero, who had 
visited India ; and they related that in India he 
became the fixther of many sons and daughters by 
Pandaea, and the ancestnil hero of the Indian kings. 
—4. The Phoenician Iferciiks^ whom the Egyptians 
considered to bo more ancient than their own, was 
worshipped in all the Phoenician colonies, such as 
Carthage and Gades, down to the time of Con- 
sum tine, and it is said that children were sacrificed 
to him. —5. The Celtic and Germanic Ifercnles is 
said to have founded Alesia and Neniausus, and 
to have become the father of the Celtic race. We 
become acquainted with him in tlie accounts of the 
expedition of the Greek Hercules against Geryones. 
We must either suppose that the Greek Hercules 
was identified with native heroes of those northern 
countries, or that the notions about Ilercule| had 
been introduced there from the E. 

Hercules ('HpaKA^s), a son of Alexander the 
Great by Rarsine, the widow of the Rhodian 
Memnon. In b. c. 310 he was brought forward by 
Polysperchon as a pretender to tlie Macedonian 
throne ; but he was murdered by^ Polysperchon 
himself in the following year, when the latter 
became reconciled to Cassander. 

Herciilis Columnae. [Aiiyla ; Catfe.] 

HerCulis Monoeci Portus. [ MoNuEcrs. J 
HerciUis Portus. [Cos a.] 

Herciilis Promontorium (C. Spartivetito), the 
most S.ly point of Italy in Bruttiiini. 

Hercilis Silva, a forest in Germany, sacred to 
Hercules, E. of the Visurgis. 

Herej^a Silva, Hercynius Saltus, Hercy- 
nlum Jugum, an e,xteiisive range of iivmn tarns in 
Germany, covered with forests, is described by 
Caesar {B. G. vi. 24) as 9 days’ journey in breadth, 
and more than 00 days’ journey in length, extend- 
ing £. from the territories of the Helv|;tii, ISeinetes, 
and Rauraci, parallel to the Danube, to the fron- 
tiers of the Dacians. Under this general name 
Caesar appears to have included all the mountains 
and forests in tin; S. and centre of Germany, the 
Black Forest^ Odenwald^ Thuringenvald, the //arz, 
the Erzgekirge^ the Riesengebirge^ &c. As the Ro- 
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mans became better acquainted with Germany, the 
name was confined to narro'wjer limits. Pliny and 
Tacitus use it to indicate the range of mountains 
between the Thiiringerwald and the Carpathian 
mountains the name is still preserved in the 
modem Harz and Erg. 

Herdonla (Ilcrdoniensis : Ordona), a town in 
Apulia, was destroyed by Hannibal, who removed 
its inhabitfints to Thurii and Metapontum ; it was 
rebuilt by the Romans, but remained a place of no 
importance. 

Herddnius. 1. Tumus, of Aricia in Latium, 
endeavoured to rouse the Latins against Tarquinius 
Superbus, and was in consequence falsely accused 
by Tarquinius, and put to death. —2. Applus, 
a Sabine chieftain, who, in b. c. 460, with a band 
of outlaws and slaves, made himself master of the 
capitol. On the 4th day from his entry the capitol 
was re-taken, and Herdonius and nearly all his 
followers were slain. 

Herennla Gens, originally Samnite, and by the 
Samnite invasion established in Campania, became 
lit a later period a plebeian house at Rome. The 
Herennii were a family of rank in Italy, and are 
frequently mentioned in the time of the Samnite 
and Punic wars. They were the hereditary patrons 
of the Marii. 

Herennius 1. Modestinus. [Modestinus.] 
— 2. Pontius. [Pontius.] — 3. Senecio. 
[Senecio.] 

Herillus (*'HpiA\os), of Carthage, a Stoic phi- 
losopher, was the disciple of Zeno of Cittium. He 
did not, however, confine himself to the opinions of 
his master, hut hold some doctrines directly opposed 
to them. He held that the chief good consisted in 
knowledge (^TricrT'fjfxri). This notion is often at- 
tacked by Cicero. 

Hentiaeum, or, in Latin, Mercurii Promonto- 
rium ('Eg/xa/a &Kpa). 1. (Cape Bon, Arab. lias 
Addar\ the headland which forms the E. ex- 
tremity of the Sinus Carthaginiensis, and the ex- 
treme N.E. point of the Carthaginian territory (aft. 
the province of Africa) opposite to Lilybaeum, the 
sp;jc^ between the 2 being the shortest distance 
between Sicily and Africa. —2. {Ras el Ashan)., a 
promontory on the coast of the Greater Syrtis, 50 
stadia W. of Leptis. - — There were other promon- 
tories of the name on the coast of Africa. 

Hennagoras {'Zppayipas). 1. Of Temnos, a 
distinguished Greek rhetorician of the time of Ci- 
cero. He belonged to the Rhodian school of 
oratory, but is known chiefly as a teacher of rhe- 
toric. He devoted particular attention to what is 
called the inrention^ and made a peculiar division 
of the parts of an oration, which differed from that 
adopted by other rhetoricians. —2. Suraamed Ca- 
rion, a Greek rhetorician, taught rhetoric at Rome 
in the time of Augustus. He was a disciple of 
Theodoras of Gadara. 

HermaplirS^tuB ('Eppouf>p6Siro5), son of Her- 
mes and Aphrodite, and consequently great-grand- 
son of Atlas, whence he is called Atlantiades or 
Atlantius. (Ov. Met iv. 368). He had inherited 
the beauty of both his parents, and w’as brought 
up by the njmphs of Mount Ida. In his 15th 
year he went to Caria. In the neighbourhood of 
Halicarnassus he laid down by the fountain of Sal- 
macis. The nymph of the fountain fell in love 
with him, and tried in vain to win his affections. 
Once when he was bathing in the fountain, she 
embraced him, and prayed to the gods that she 
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might be united with him for ever. The gods 
granted the request, and the bodies of the youth 
and the nymph became united together, but re- 
tained the characteristics of each sex. Hermaphro- 
ditus, on becoming aware of the change, prayed 
that in future every one who bathed in the well 
might be metamorphosed in the same manner. 

Hermarohus ( ''Eppapxos), of My tilene, a rhe- 
torician, became afterwards a disciple of Epicurus, 
who left to him his garden, and appointed him 
his successor in his school, about b.c. 270. He 
wrote several works, all of which are lost. 

Hermas (*£p/ias), a disciple of the Apostle 
Paul, and one of the apostolic fathers. He is sup- 
posed to be the same person as the Hermas who 
is mentioned in St. PauTs epistle to the Romans 
(xvi. 14). He wrote in Greek a work entitled 
The Shepherd of Hermas, of which a Latin trans- 
lation is still extant. Its object is to instruct per- 
sons in the duties of the Christian life. Edited 
by Cotelicr in his Patres Apostol. Paris, 1672. 

Hermes ('Epju^s, ‘Eppelas, Dor. *Eppas), called 
Merciirius by the Romans. The Greek Hermes was 
a son of Zeus and Maia, the daughter of Atlas, and 
born in a cave of Mt. Cyllene in Arcadia, whence he 
is called A or Cyllenius. A few hours after 
his birth, he escaped from his cradle, went to Pieria, 
and carried off some of the oxen of Apollo. In the 
Iliad find Od^'ssey this tradition is not mentioned, 
though Hermes is characterised as a cunning thief. 
That he might not be discovered by the traces of 
his footsteps, he put on sandals, and drove the oxen 
to Pylos, w'here he killed 2, and concealed the rest 
in a cave. The skins of the slaughtered animals 
were nailed to a rock ; and part of their flesh was 
cooked and eaten, and the rest burnt. Thereupon 
he returned to Cyllene, where he found a tortoise 
at the entrance of his native cave. He took the ani- 
mal’s shell, drew strings across it, and thus in- 
vented the lyre, on which he immediately played. 
Apollo, by his prophetic power, had meantime dis- 
covered the thief, and went to Cyllene to charge 
Hermes with the crime before his mother Maia. 
She showed to the god the child in its cradle ; but 
Apollo carried the boy before Zeus, and demanded 
back his oxenu Zens commanded him to comply 
with the demand of Apollo, but Hermes denied 
that he had stolen the cattle. As, however, he 
saw that his assertions were not believed, he con- 
ducted Apollo to Pylos, and restored to him his 
oxen ; but when Apollo heard the sounds of the 
lyre, he was so channed that he allowed Kermes 
to keep the animals. Hermes now invented the 
syrinx, and after disclosing his inventions to Apollo, 
the 2 gods concluded an intimate friendship with 
each other. Apollo presented his young friend with 
his own golden shepherd’s staff, and taught him the 
art of prophesying by means of dice. Zeus made 
him his own herald, and likewise the herald of ihe 
gods of the lower world. — The principal feature in 
the traditions about Hermes consists in his being the 
herald of the gods, and in this capacity he appears . 
even in the Homeric poems. His original charac- 
ter of an ancient Pelasgian, or Arcadian divinity of 
nature, gradually disappeared in the legends. As 
the herald of the gods, he is the god of eloquence, 
for the heralds are the public speakers in the as- 
semblies and on other occasions. The gods espec- 
ially employed him as messenger, when eloquence 
was required to attain the desired object. Hence 
the tungues of sacrificial animals were offered to 
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him. A» heralds and messengers are usually men ] 
of prudence and circumspection, Hermes was also 
the god of prudence and skill in all the relations 
of social intercourse. These qualities were com- 
bined with similar ones, such as cunning, both in 
words and actions, and even fraud, perjury, and the 
inclination to steal ; but acts of this kind were com- 
mitted by Hermes always with a certain skill, 
dexterity, and even gracefulness. — Being endowed 
with this shrewdness and sagcacity, he was regarded 
as the author of a variety of inventions, and, besides 
the lyre and syrinx, he is said to have invented the 
alphabet, numbers, astronomy, music, the art of 
fighting, gymnastics, the cultivation of the olive 
tree, measures, weights, and many other things. 
The powers which he possessed himself he con- 
ferred upon those mortals and heroes who enjoyed 
his favour ; and all who possessed them were 
under his especial protection, or are called his sons. 
He was employed by the gods, and more espe- 
cially by Zeus, on a variety of occasions which are 
recorded in ancient story. Thus he led Priam to 
Achilles to fetch the body of Hector ; tied Ixion 
to the wheel ; conducted Hera, Aphrodite, and 
Athena to Paris ; fastened Prometheus to Mt. 
Caucasus ; rescued Dionysus after his birth from 
the fltimes, or received him from the hands of 
Zeus to carry him to Athamas ; sold Hercules to 
, Umphale ; and was ordered hy Zeus to carry off 
lo, who was metamorphosed into a cow, and guarded 
by Argus, whom he slew. [Argus.] From this 
murder he is very commonly called *kpyH<p6pTK\%, 

' — In the Trojan war Hermes was on the side of the 
Greeks. His ministry to Zeus was not confined 
to the offices of herald and messenger, but he was 
also his charioteer and cupbearer. As dreams are 
sent by Zeus, Hermes conducts them to man, and 
hence ho is also described as the god who had it 
in his power to send refreshing sleep, or take it 
away. Another important function of Hermes was 
to conduct the shades of the dead from the upper 
into the lower world, whence he is called 
irojuirdv, pfKpoirofinds^ 

of his being the herald and messenger of the gods, 
of his travelling from place to place and concluding 
treaties, necessarily implied the notioil th.at he was 
the promoter of social intercourse and of commerce 
among men. In this capacity he was regarded as 
the maintainer of peace, and as the god of roads, 
who protected travellers, and punished those who 
refused to assist travellers who had mistaken their 
way. Hence the Athenian generals, on setting out 
on an expedition, offered sacrifices to Hermes, snr- 
named Hegemonius, or Agetor ; and numerous 
statues of the god were erected on roads, at doors 
and gates, from which circumstance he derived a 
variety of surnames and epithets. As the god of 
commerce he was called ZUtitropos^ ifxvoXaios, wa- 
KiyndirriXos^ KcpS^fAropos, ayopaios, &c. As com- 
merce is the source of wealth, he was also the god 
of gain and riches, especially of sudden and unex- 
pected riches, such as are acquired by commerce. 
As the giver of wealth and good luck (irAovroSd- 
TTjy), he also presided over the game of dice. — 
Hermes was believed to be the inventor of sacri- 
fices. Hence he not only acts the part of a herald at 
sacrifices, but is also the protector of sacrificial 
animals, and was believed in particular to increase 
the fertility of sheep. For this reason he was espe- 
cially worshipped by shepherds, and is mentioned 
in comiection with Pan and the Nymphs. This 
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feature in the character of Hermes is a remnant of 
the ancient Arcadian religion, in which he was the 
fertilising god of the earth, who conferred his bless- 
ings on man. — Hermes was likewise the patron 
of all the gymnastic games of the Greeks. This 
idea seems to be of late origin, for in Homer no 
trace of it is found. • Athens appears to have been 
the first place in which he was worshipped in this 
capacity. At a later time almost all gymnasia 
were under his protection ; and the Greek artists 
derived their ideal of the god from the gymnasium, 
and represented him as a youth whose limbs were 
beautifully and harmoniously developed by gym- 
nastic exercises. — The most ancient seat ol* the 
worship of Hermes is Arcadia, the land of liis 
birth, where Lycaon, the son of Pelasgus, is said 
to have built to him the first temple. From thence 
his worship was carried to Athens, and ultimately 
spread through all Greece. The festivals cele- 
brated in his honour were called Tferniaea, {Diet, 
of Ant. s. V.) His temples and statues (Diet, of 
Ant. s. V. Hermae) were extremely numerous in 
Greece. Among the things sacred to him were 
the palm tree, the tortoise, the number 4, and se- 
veral kinds of fish ; and the sacrifices offered to 
him consisted of incense, honey, cakes, pigs, and 
especially lambs and young goats. — The principal 
attributes of Hermes are : 1. A travelling hat with 
a broad brim, which in later times was adorned 
with 2 small wings. 2. The staff ((^dSbos or (tk7}~ 
TTTpo*'), which he bore as a herald, and had re- 
ceived from Apollo. In late w'orks of art the wliite 
ribbons which surrounded the herald's staff were 
changed into 2 serpents. 3. The sandals (ir^5/Aa). 
They were beautiful and golden, and carried the 
god across land and sea with the rapidity of wind ; 
at the ankles of the god they Avere provided with 
wings, whence he is called TrTrjpoTre^iAos, or alijyes. 
— The Roman Mercurius is spoken of separately. 

Hermes Trismegistus ('Epprjs Tpta/i^yurroi), 
the reputed author of a variety of works, some of 
which are still extant. The Greek god Hermes 
was identified with the Egyptian Tliot, or Theut, 
as early as the time of Phito. The New Plnto- 
nists regarded the Egyptian Hermes ns the source 
of all knowledge and thought, or the \^yos em- 
bodied, and hence called him Trismegistus. A 
vast number of works on philosophy and religion, 
written by the New Platonists, were ascribed to 
this Ilennes ; from whom it was pretended that 
Pythagoras and Plato had derived all their know- 
ledge. Most of these works were probably written 
in the 4th century of our era. The most important 
of them is entitled Poemauder (from rroifxi)Vy a 
shepherd, pastor), apparently in imitation of the 
Pastor of Hernias. [Hkrmas.] This work is 
in the form of a dialogue. It treats of nature, the 
creation of the world, the deity, his nature and 
attributes, tjjc human soul, knowledge, &c. 

Hermeslanax ('Epfxri(ridpa^)y of Colophon, a 
distinguished elegiac poet, lived in the time of 
Alex^der the Great. His chief work ivas an 
elegiac poem, in 3 books, addressed to his mistress, 
Leontium, whose name formed the title of the 
poem. His fragments are edited by Rigler and 
Axt, Colon. 1828, and by Bailey, Lond. 1839. 

Hermias or Hermlas ^'Ep/if/av or ’Ep/Aias). 1. 
Tyrant of Atarneus and Assos in Mysia, celebrated 
as the friend and patron of Aristotle. Aristotle 
remained with Hermias 3 years, from B. c. 347 to 
344, in the latter of which years Hermias was 
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seized by Mentor, the Greek general of the Persian 
king, and sent as a captive to the Persian court, 
where he was put to death. Aristotle married 
Pythias, the adopted daughter of Ilermijis, and ce- 
lehraU^d the praises of his benefactor in an ode 
addressed to Virtue, which is still extant. — 2. A 
Christian writer, who lived about a. ». 180, was 
the author of an extant work, entitled Aioffvpfihs 
ruv <pi\o(r6<f)uu, in which the Greek philo- 
sophers are held up to ridicule. Edited with Ta- 
tianus by Worth, Oxon. 1700. 

Henninla Gens, a very ancient patrician house 
at Home, which appears in the first Etruscan war 
with the republic, b. c. 506, and vanishes from 
history in 448. T. Jlcrniinius was one of the 3 
heroes who kept the Sublician bridge along with 
Ilonitius Codes against the whole force of Porsena. 

Herminlus Mons (Sierra de la Estrella)^ the 
chief mountain in Lusitania, S. of the Duriiis, from 
7000 to 8000 feet high, called in the middle ages 
Hermeno or Armina. 

Hermldne (‘EpjutdvTi), the beautiful daughter of 
Menelaus and Helena. She had been promised in 
marriage to Orestes before tlie Trojan war; but 
Menelaus after his return home married her to 
Neoptolemus( Pyrrhus). Thereupon Orestes claimed 
Hermione for himself; but Neoptolemiis haughtily 
refused to give her up. Orestes, in revenge, incited 
the Delphians against him, and Neoptolemiis was 
slain. 1 1 ermione afterwarda married Orestes, whom 
she had always loved, and bore him a son Tisamenus. 
The history of Hermione is related with various 
modifications. According to some Menelaus be- 
trothed her at Troy to NVoptolemus ; but in the 
meantime her grandfather, Tyndareus, promised 
her to Orestes, and actually gave her in marriage 
to him. Neoptolemiis, on his return, took possession 
of her by force, but was sl.iin soon after either at 
Delphi or in his own home at Phthia. 

Hermione CEp/j,i6yrj ; *Epfiiov€us : Kastri\ a 
town of Argolis, but originally independent of 
Argos, was situated on a promontory on the E. 
coast, and on a bay of the sea, wliich derived its 
name from the town (Hermionicus Sinus). Its 
territory was called Hermlonis. It was originally 
inhabited by the Dryopes ; and, in consequence of 
its isolated position, it became a flourishing city at 
an early period. It contained several temples, and 
among them a celebrated one of Demeter Chthonia. 
At a later time it joined the Achaean League. 
Hermldnes. [Gkkmama.] 

Hermippus CEpfiiviros). 1. An Athenian poet 
of the old comedy, vehemently attacked Pericles 
and Aspasia. — 2. Of Smyrna, a distinguished 
philosopher, was a disciple of Cjillimachus of Alex- 
andria, and flojirished about b. c. *200f He wrote 
a great biographical work (B/ot), which is frequently 
referred to by later writers. — 3. Of Ilorytus, a 
grammarian, who flourished under ,Trajan and 
Hadrian. 

Hermlslum, a town in the Tanric Chersonesus, 
on the Cimmerian Hosporns. ^ 

Hermocr&tes CEp/xoHpdrrjs)^ a Syracusan of 
rank, and an able statesman and orator, was chosen 
one of the Syracusan generals, b. c. 414, in order to 
oppose the Athenians. He afterwards served under 
Gylippus, when the latter took the command of 
the Syracusan forces ; and after the destruction of 
the Atlienian annament he attempted to save the 
lives of Nicias and Demosthenes. He then em- 
ployed all his influence to induce his countrymen 
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to support with vigour the Lacedaemonians in the 
war in Greece itself. He was with two colleagues 
appointed to the command of a small fleet, which 
the Syracusans sent to the assistance of the Lace- 
daemonians. But during his absence from home, 
he was banished by the Syracusans (410). Hiiving 
obtained support from the Persian satrap Piiania- 
hazus, he returned to Sicily, and endeavoured to 
effect his restoration to his native city by force of 
arms, but was slain in an attack which he made 
upon Syracuse in 407. 

HermSddinis ("EpfiSSapos). 1. Of Ephesus, a 
person of distinction, was expelled by hU fellow- 
citizens, and is said to have gone to Rome, and to 
have explained to the decemvirs the Greek laws, 
and thus assisted them in drawing up the laws of 
the 12 Tables, b. c. 451. — 2. A disciple of Plato, 
is said to have circulated the works of Plato, and 
to have sold them in Sicily. He wrote a work on 
Plato. — 3. Of Salamis. the architect of the temple 
of Mars in the Flaminitan Circus. 

HermSgenes ('EpjuoyeVrjy). 1. A son of Hippo- 
iiicus, and a brother of the wealthy Callias, is 
introduced by Plato as one of the speak«*r3 in his 

Cr.atylus,” where he maintains that all the words 
of a language were formed by an agreement of men 
among themselves. —2. A celebrated Greek rheto- 
rician, was a native of Tarsus, and lived in the 
reign of M. Aurelius, a. d. 161 — 180. At the age 
of 1.5 his eloquence excited the admiration of M. 
Aurelius. He was shortly afterwards appointed 
public teacher of rhetoric, Jind at the age of 17 he 
began his career as a writer ; but unfortunately 
when he was 25, his mental powers gave way, and 
he never recovered their full use, although he lived 
to an advanced age. After his death his heart is 
said to have been found covered with hair. His 
works 5 in number, which are still extant, form 
together a complete system of rhetoric, ami were 
for a long time used in all the rhetorical schools as 
manuals. They are : 1. Tex*^ ^TiTopiK^ irepl rwv 
aTd(T((»y. 2. Ilepl evpeaftus (De Ini'cntumc). 3. 
ITepi i^ewv {De Formis Oratoriis). 4. Ilepl 
Seii'dxTjTOS {De apto et solerti ycnere dicendi Me- 
thodus). 5. JlpoyvpvdcriJiaTa, An abridgment of 
the latter w5rk was made by Aphthonius, in con- 
sociuence of which the original fell into oblivion. 
The works of Ilermogenos are printed in ^Valz’s 
Rhetor. (Urciec. — 3. An architect of Alabanda, in 
Caria who invented what was called the pseudo- 
dipterus, that is, a form of a temple, with apparently 
two rows of columns. His great object as an archi- 
tect was to increase the taste for the Ionic form of 
temples, in preference to Doric temples. 

HermSgenes, M. Tigelllus, a notorious de- 
tractor of Horace, who calls him (Sat. i. 3. 12.‘0 
however optimus cantor ct modulator. Hp was 
opposed to Satires altogether, Avas .a man without 
talent, but yet had a foolish 'fancy for trying his 
hand at literature. It is conjectured that, under 
the fictitious name of Pantolabus (Sat. i. 8. 11, ii- 
1. 21.), Horace alludes to Ilermogenes, for the 
prosody of the 2 names is the same, so that one 
may be substituted for tlie other. 

Hermogenianus, the latest Roman jurist from 
whom there is an extract in the Digest, lived in 
the time of Constantine the Great, It is probable 
that he was the compiler of the Codex Herinoge- 
iiianu8,but so many persons of the same name lived 
nearly at the same time, that this cannot be aflirnied 
with certainty. 
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Herm$laus ('Ep/A(JA.aos), a Macedonian youth, 
and a page of Alexander the Great. During a 
limiting party in Bactria, n. c. 327, he slew a wild 
boar, without waiting to allow Alexander the first 
blow, whereupon the king ordered him to be ilogged. 
Incensed at this indignity, Hermolaus formed a 
conspiracy against the king’s life ; but the plot 
was discovered, and Jlerinolaus and his accom- 
plices were stoned to death by the Macedonians. 

Hermonassa. 1. A town of the Sindi at the 
entrance of the Cimmerian Bosporus, founded by 
the Mytilenaeans, called after Hermonassa, the 
wife of the founder, who died during its foundation, 
and left to her the sovereignty. — 2. A town on 
the coast of Pontus, near Trapezus. 

Hermonthis {’'EpfiuyOis : linncnt^ Ru.), the 
chi(‘f city of the Nomos Hermonthites, in Upper 
Egypt, on the W. bank of the Nile, a little above 
Thebes. 

HermSpolis ('Ep/x(i7roA.ty, ‘'Ep^uou irdAis). 1. 
Parva (ij fiiKpd : Damanhour\ a city of Lower 
Egypt, the capital of the Nomos of Alexandria, 
stood upon the canal which connected the Canopic 
branch of the Nile with the Lake Marcotis. — « 2. 
Magna (tj fJLfydk-n : nr. Eshmounein^ Rii.), the 
c:i{)it:il of the Nomos Ilcrmopolites, in the Hepta- 
noinis, or Middle Egypt, and one of tlie oldest 
cities in the land, stood on the \V. bank of the 
Nile, a little below the coniines of Upper Egypt. 
At the hnuiidary line itself was a niilitaiy station, 
or custom house, called 'EppLoroktriK^ for 

collecting a toll on goods entering the Hepitnomis. 
Ilennopolis was a cliicf seat of the worship of 
Aniibis (Cynocephalus) ; and it was the sacred 
burial-place of tlie Ibis. 

Hermdtlmus (Epfxdrifxos). 1. A mathematician 
of Colophon, was one of the immediate predecessors 
of Euclid, and the discoverer of several geometrical 
propositions.— -2. Of ('lazonienae, an early Greek 
philosopher of uncertain date, belonged to the Ionic 
scliool. Some traditions represent liim as a myste- 
rious person, gifted with supernatural power, by 
which his soul, apart from the body, wandered 
from place to {ilace, bringing tidings of distant 
events in incredibly sliort spaces of time. At 
length his enemies bumed his body, in Ihe absence 
of the soul; which put an end to his wanderings. 

Hermundtiri, one of the most powerful nations 
oi Germany, belonged to the Suevio race, dwelt be- 
tween the Main and the Danube, and were bounded 
by the Sudeti mountains in the N., the Agri De- 
cu mates of the Romans in the W. and 56., the Na- 
risci on the E., the Cherusci on the N.E., and 
the Catti on the N.W. They were for a long 
time the allies of the Romans ; but along with 
the other German tribes they assisted the Mar- 
coninnni in the great war against the Romans in 
the reign of M. Aurelius. After this time they are 
rarely mentioned as a separate people, but are in- 
cluded under the general name of Suevi. 

Hermus (t^ ’’Epp-os : ^'Eppeios), a demus in 
Attica, belonging to the tribe Acamaiitis, on the 
road from Athens to Eleusis. 

Hernias ("Eppos ; Ghiediz-CIuii), a considerable 
river of Asia Minor, rises in Mt. Dindymene (il/o- 
rcui~l)affh) in Phrygia ; Hows through Lydia, 
watering the plain N. of Sardis, which was hence 
called ‘'Ep;uou vtSloy ; pas&es by Magnesia and 
Teinnus ; and falls into the Gulf of Smyrna, be- 
tween Smyrna and Pliocaea. It formed the boun- 
dary between Aeulia and Ionia. Its chief triba- 
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tariea were the Hyllus, Cogaraus, Pactolus, and 
Phrygiius. 

Hernlci, a people in Latium, belonged to the 
Sabine race, and. are said to have derived their 
name from the Marsic (Sabine) word Aema, “rock.” 
According to this etymology their name would 
signify “ mountaineers.” They inhabited the moun- 
tains of the Apennines between the lake Fucinus 
and the river Trerus, and were bounded on the N. 
by the Marsi and Acipii, and on tlie S. by the 
Volsci. Their chief town was Anagnia. They 
were a brave and warlike people, and long offered 
a formidable resistance to tlie Romans. The Romans 
formed a league with them on equal terms in the 
3rd consulship of Sp. Cassius, n.c. They 

were finally subdued by the Romans, 30b*. 

Herd, [Lkander.] 

Herd (‘'Hpwi/). 1. The Elder, a celebrated ma- 
thematician, was a native of Alexandria, and lived iii 
the reigns of the Ptolemies Philadelphiis and Evei- 
getes (n. c. 2H5 — 222.) He is celebrated on ac- 
count of his nioclianical inventions, of which one of 
the best known is the common pneumatic experi- 
ment, called Hero's fountain^ in which a jet of 
w'ater is maintained by. condensed air. AJTe also 
find in his works a description of a s/ea77i e77gine^ 
and of a double forcing pump used for a fire-engine. 
The following works of Hero are extant, though 
not in a perfect form : — 1 . XfipoSakkiarpas ku- 
Ta<TK€u7? Kal ffvpp^rpla^ de Co/7stnicfio7ie et i\ff7iS7ira 
Matiuhalistae. 2. BcAorro/bfa, on the maiiiifacturo 
of darts. 3. livivpariKd^ or Spirifalia, the most 
celebrated of his works. 4. Hepl avToparowoivn- 
hS>v^ de Aiito77iaturu77i Fahrica Lih’i duo. All 
these works are published in the Mui1u:7natici 
rcA'm-, Pivris, 10,93. —2. The Younger, a mathe- 
matician, is supposed to have lived under Ileraclius 
(a. D. 010 — 041). The principal extant w'orks 
assigned to him are ; — 1. De JMachinis Mikls. 2. 
Oeodoi'sia^ on practical geometry. 3. De ()bsidio7ie 
rejH‘lIenda. Publishiui in the ^luthmatici Vetvres. 

Herodes I. (/HpwSrjv), coininonly called Herod. 
1. Surnained the Great, king of the Je\vs, was the 
second son of Antipator, and consequently of Idu- 
maeuii origin. [Antipater, No. 3.] When his 
father was appointt^d by Caesar procurator of Ju- 
daea, in B. c. 47, Herod, though only 2.5 years of 
age, obtained the government of Galileo. In 40 he 
obtained the government of Coele-S6yria. After 
the death of Caesar (44), Herod first supported 
Cassius ; but upon the arrifal of Antony in Syria, 
in 41, he exerted himself to secure his favour, and 
completely succeeded in his object. In 40 lie went 
to Rome, and obtained from Antony and Octavian 
a decree of the senate, constituting him king of 
Judaea. He* supported Antony in the civil war 
against Octavian ; but after the battle of Actium 
(31) he was pardoned by Octiivian and confirmed 
in his kingdoHi. During the remainder of Iun reign 
he cultivated with assiduity the friendship of Au- 
gustus and his counsellor Agrippa, and enjoyed the 
highest favour both of the one and the other. He 
possessed a jealous temper and ungovernable pas- 
sions. He put to death his heautdul wife Mari- 
amne, whom he suspected without cause of adul- 
tery, and with whom he was violently in love ; 
and at a later period he also put to death his two 
sons by Mariainne, Alexander and Aristobulus. 
His government, though cruel and tyrannical, was 
vigorous ; and he was both feared and respected by 
his subjects and the surrounding nations. H« 
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♦*«peciiilly loved to display his power and magnifi- 
cence by costly and splendid public works. He 
commenced rebuilding the temple of Jerusalem ; 
he rebuilt the city of Samaria, and bestowed on it 
the name of Sebaste ; while he converted a small 
town on the sea-coast into a magnificent city, to 
which he gave the name of Caesarea. He adorned 
these new cities with temples, theatres, gymnasia, 
and other buildings in the Greek style; and he even 
ventured to erect a theatre at Jerusalem itself, and 
an amphitheatre without the walls, in which he 
exhibited combats of wild beasts and gladiatprs. 
Ill the last year of his reign Jesus Christ was 
born ; and it must have been on his deathbed that 
he ordered that massacre of the children at Bethle- 
hem which is recorded by the Evangelist. (Matth. 
ii. 16.) He died in the 37th year of his reign, 
and the 70th of his age, n. c. 4.* — 2. Herodes 
Antipas, son of Ilerod the Great, by Malthace, a 
Samaritan, obtained the tetrarchy of Galilee and 
Peraea, on his father’s death, while the kingdom 
of Judaea devolved on his elder brother Archelaus. 
He married llcrodias, the wife of his half-brother, 
Herod Philip, she having, in defiance of the Jewish 
law, dJhrorced her first husband. He bad been 
previously married to a daughter of the Arabian 
prince Aretas, who quitted him in disgust at this 
new alliance. Aretas thereupon invaded the domi- 
nions of Antipas, .and defeated the army which 
was opposed to him. In a. d. .38, after the death 
of Tiberius, Antipas went to Rome to solicit from 
Caligula the title of king, which had just been be- 
stowed upon his nephew, Herod Agrippa ; but 
through the intrigues of Agrippa, who was high in 
the favour of the Roman emperor, Antipas was 
deprived of his dominions, and sent into exile 
at Lyons (39); he was subsequently removed to 
Spain, where he died. It was Herod Antipas who 
imprisoned and put to death John the Baptist, who 
had reproached him with his unlawful connexion 
with Ilerodias. It was before him also that Christ 
was sent by Pontius Pilate at .Jerusalem, as be- 
longing to bis jurisdiction, on account of his sup- 
posed Galilean origin. — 3. Herodes Agrippa. 
[ Aorippa.] — 4. Brother of Herod Agrippa I., 
obtained the kingdom of Chalcis from Claudius at 
the retpiest of Agrippa, 41. After the death of 
Agrippa (44), Claudius bestowed upon him the 
superintendence of the temple at Jerusalem, toge- 
ther with the right of appointing the high priests. 
He died in 48, when ^is kingdom was bestowed 
by Claudius upon his nephew, Herod Agrippa II. 
— 5. Herodes Atticus, the rhetorician. [Atti- 
cus.] 

HerSdidnus ('HpwStaySs). 1. An historian, who 
WTOte in Greek a history of the Roman empire in 
8 books, from the death of M. Aurelius to the 
commencement of the reign of Gordianus III. 
(a. d. 180 — 238). He himself informs us that the 
events of this period had occurred in his own life- 
time ; but beyond this we know nothing respecting 
his life. He appears to have had Thucydides be- 
fore him as a model, both for style and for the 
general composition of his work, like him, intro- 
ducing here and there speeches wholly or in part 
imaginary. In spite of occasional inaccuracies in 
chronology and geography, his narrative is in the 

• The death of Herod took place In the same year 
with the actual birth of Christ, as is mentioned above, 
but it is well known that this is to be placed 4 years 
before the date in general use as the Christian era. 
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main truthful .and impartial. Edited by Irmisch, 
Lips. 1789 — 11105, 5 vols., and by Bekker, Berlin, 
1826.— >2. Aellus Herodl&nas, one of the most 
celebrated grammarians of antiquity, was the son 
of Apollonius Dyscolus [Apollonius, No. 4], and 
was»horn at Alexandria, From that place he re- 
moved to Rome, where he gained the favour of the 
emperor M. Aurelius, to whom he dedicated his 
work on prosody. This work seems to have em- 
braced not merely prosody, but most of those sub- 
jects now included in the etymological portion of 
grammar. The estimation in which he was held 
by subsequent grammarians wris very great. Pris- 
cian st 3 de 8 him meuximus mictor arlis (/rammaticae. 
He was a very voluminous writer ; but none of 
his works have come down to us complete, though 
several extracts from them are preserved by later 
grammarians. 

Herodicus (‘HpdStxos). 1. Of Babylon, a gram- 
m.arian, was one of the immediate successors of 
Crates of Mallus, and an opponent of the followers 
of Aristarchus, against whom he wrote an epigram, 
which is still extant and included in the Greek 
Anthologj^. ■— 2. A celebrated physician of Selym- 
bria in Thrace, lived in the 5th century B.C., anti 
was one of the tutors of Hippocrates. 

Her5d5rus ('HpoSopos), of Heraclea, in Pontus, 
a contemporary of Hecataeus and Pherecydes. about 
B. c. 510, wrote a work on Hercules and his ex- 
ploits. 

Her^dStus (‘HpdSoros), 1. A Greek historian, 
and the father of histor}’’, was born at Halicar- 
nassus, a Doric colony in Caria, u. c. 484. He be- 
longed to a noble family at llalicarnassus. He 
was the son of Lyxes and Dryo ; and the epic poet 
Panyasis was one of his relations. Herodotus left 
his native city at an early age, in order to escape 
from the oppressive government of Lygd.amis, tlie 
ty^rant of Ilalicannassus, who put to death Panyasis. 
He probably settled at Samos for some time, and 
there became acquainted with the Ionic dialect ; 
but he spent many years in his extensive travels 
in Europe, Asia, and Afric.a, of which we shall 
speak presently. At a later time he returned to 
Halicarnassus, and took a prominent part in expel- 
ling Lygda'mis from his native cit}’. In the con- 
tentions which followed the expulsion of Ihc tyrant, 
Herodotus was exposed to the hostile attacks cf 
one of the political parties, whereupon he again 
left Halicarnassus, and settled at Thurii, in Italy, 
where he died. Whether he accompanied the nr.>>t 
colonists to Thurii in 443, or followed them a few 
years afterwards, is a disputed point, and cannot 
be determined with certainty; though it appears 
probable from a p.as8.age in his work that he was 
.at Athens at the commencement of the Peloponne- 
sian war (431). It is .also disputed where Hero- 
dotus wrote his history. Lucian relates that Hero- 
dotus read his work to the assembled Greeks at 
Oh'mpia, which was received with such universal 
applause, that the 9 books of the work were in con- 
sequence honoured with the names of the 9 muses. 
The same writer adds that the .young Thucydides 
was present at this recitation and was moved to 
tejirs. But this celebrated story, which rests iqjon 
the authority of Lucian alone, must be rejected for 
jnany reasons. Nor is there sufficient evidence in 
favour of the tradition that Herodotus read his 
work at the Panathenaea .at Athens in 446 or 445, 
and received from the Athenians a reward of 10 
talents. It is far more probable that he wrote Ids 
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yrork at Thurli, when he was advanced in years ; 
and it appears that he was engaged upon it, at 
least in the way of revision, when he was 77 years 
of age, since he mentions the revolt of the Medcs 
against Darius Nothus,and the death of Amyrtaeus, 
events which belong to the years 409 and 408. 
Though the work of Herodotus was probably’not 
written till he was advanced in years, yet he wiis 
collecting materials for it during a great part of his 
life. It was apparently with this view that he 
undertook his extensive travels through Greece and 
foreign countries ; and his work contains on almost 
every page the results of his personal observations 
and inquiries. There was scarcely a town of any 
importance in Greece Proper and on the coasts of 
Asia Minor with which he was not perfectly fa- 
miliar ; and at many places in Greece, such as Sa- 
mos, Athens, C<»rinth, and Thebes, he seems to 
have staid some time. The sites of the great 
battles between the Greeks and barbarians, as 
iMarathon, Thermopylae, Salamis, and Plataeae, 
were well known to him ; and on Xerxes’ line 
of march from the Hellespont to Athens, there 
was probably not a place which he had not seen 
with his own eyes. He also visited most of 
the Greek islands, not only in the Aegean, but 
even in the W. of Greece, such as Zacynthus. 
In the N. of Europe he visited Thrace and the 
Scythian tribes on the Black Sea. In Asia he 
travelled through Asia Minor and Syria, and 
visited the cities of Babylon, Ecbatana, and Susa. 
He spent some time in Egypt, and trav<^ed as 
far S. as Elephantine. He saw with his own eyes 
all the wonders of Egypt, and the accuracy of his 
observations and descriptions still excites the asto- 
nishnient of travellers in that country. From 
Egypt he appears to have made excursions to the 
E. into Arabia, and to the W. into Libya, at 
least as far as Cyrene, which was well known 
to him. — The object of his work is to give an 
account of the struggles between the Greeks and 
Persians. He traces the enmity between Europe 
and Asia to the mythical times. He passes 
rapidly over the mythical ages to come to Croesus, 
king of Lydia, who was known to have committed 
acts of hostility cigainst the Greeks, This induces 
him to give a full history of Croes\is and of the 
kingdom of Lydia. The conquest of Lydia by the 
Pirsians under Cyrus then leads him to relate the 
rise of the Persian monarchy, and the subjugation 
of Asia Minor and Babylon. The nations which 
are mentioned in the course of this narrative are 
again discussed more or less minutely. The history 
of Cambyses and his expedition into Egypt induce 
him to enter into the details of Egyptian history. 
The expedition of Darius against the Scythians 
causes him to speak of Scythia and the N. of 
Europe. In the meantime the revolt of .the lonians 
breaks out, which eventually brings the contest 
between Persia and Greece to an end. An account 
of this insurrection is followed by the history of the 
invasion of Greece by the Persians ; and the his- 
tory of the Persian war now runs in a regular 
channel until the taking of Sestos by the Greeks, 
c. 478, with which event his work concludes. 
It will be seen from the preceding sketch that 
the history is full of digressions and episodes; 
but those do not hnpaif the unity of the work, for 
one thread, as it were, runs tlirough the whole, 
and the episodes are only like hrmiches of the 
same tree. The structure of the work thus hears 
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a strong resemblance to a grand epic poem. 
The whole work is pervaded by a deep religious 
sentiment. Herodotus shows the most profound 
reverence for everything which he conceives as 
divine, and rarely ventures to express an opinion 
on what he considers a sacred or religious mvs- 
terj'. — In order to form a fair jiidgnient of the 
historical value of the work of Herodotus, we must 
distinguish between those parts in which he speaks 
from his own observations and those in which he 
merely repeats what he was told by priests and 
others. In the latter case he was undoubtedly 
often deceived ; but whenever he speaks from his 
own observations, he is a real model of tnithhil- 
ness and accuracy; and the more the countries 
which he describes have been explored by modem 
travellers, the more firmly, has his authority been 
established. Many things which used to be laughed 
at as impossible or paradoxical are found now to he 
strictly in accordance with truth. — The dialect in 
which he wrote is the Ionic, intermixed wdth epic 
or poetical expressions, and sometimes even with 
Attic and Doric forms. The excellencies of his 
sU'le consist in its antique and epic colouring, its 
transparent clearness, and the lively flow of the 
narrative. 'But notwithstanding all the merits of 
Herodotus, there were certain writers in antiquity 
who attacked him, both in regard to the form and 
the substance of his work ; and there is still extant 
a work ascribed to Plutarch, entitled “ On the 
Malignity of Herodotus,” full of the most futile 
accusations of every kind. The best editions of 
Herodotus are by Schweighauser, Argentor. 180(1, 
often reprinted ; by Gaisford, Oxon. 1 82 l ; and by 
BUlir, Lips. 1880.-2. A Greek physician, who 
practised at Koine with great reputation, about 
A, D. 100. He wrote some medical works, which 
are several times quoted by Galen.— 3. Also a 
Greek physician, a native either of Tarsus or Phi- 
ladelphia, taught Sextus Empiricus. 

Her56p61is or Hero (‘H/lcea'i/ O.T. 

llaamses or Ramoses ? : Uu. nr. Abou-Keshid 'i)^ 
the capital »)f the Nomns Heroupolites or Arsinoites 
in Lower Egypt, stood on the border of the Desert 
E. of the Delta, upon the canal connecting the Nile 
with the W. head of the lied Sea, which was 
called from it Sinus lleroopoliticus (/crfA-Troy ‘H- 
pdwv, 'HpwoTToAiTTjs Or -JTi.vdv). The country 
about it is supposi'd to he the Goshen of Scripture. 

Herdphllus (‘Hpo</)iXos), one of the most cele- 
brated physicians of antiquity, was born at Chalce- 
don in Bithynia, was a pupil of Praxagoras, and 
lived at Alexandria, under the first Ptolemy, wlio 
reigned b. c. 3*28 — 28o. Here he soon acquired 
a great reputation, and was one of the founders 
of the medical school in that city. He seems to 
have given Ids chief attention to anatomy and phy- 
siology, whicli he studied not merely from the dis- 
section of animals, but also from that of human 
bodies. He is even said to have carried his ardour 
in his anatomical pursuits so far as to have dissected 
criminals alive. He was the author of several me- 
dical and anatomical works, of which nothing hut 
the titles and a few fragments remain. These ha\e 
been pollected and published by Marx, De Hero- 
pMli Vita^ Ac. Gottiiig. 1840. 

HerostrS>tu8 (^Hpoa-rparos), an Ephesian, set 
fire to the temple of Artemis at Ephesus, on the 
same night that Alexander the Great was bom, 
B. c. 3o6. He was put to the torture, and confessed 
that he had fired the temple to immortalise him- 
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self. The Ephesians passed a decree condemning 
Piis name to oblivion; but it has been, as might 
have been expected, handed down by history. 

Hersfi CEp<rr}\ daughter of Cecrops and sister 
of Agraulos, was beloved by Hennes, by whom 
she became the mother of Cephalus. Respecting 
her stoiV, see Aghaulos. At Athens sacrifices 
were offered to her, and the maidens who carried 
* the vessels containing the libation 0p<rri) were 
called ^/}p7j<p(ipoi. 

Hersilla, the wife of Romulus, was the only 
married wonuin carried off .by the Homans in the 
rape of the Sabine maidens. As Romulus after 
death became Quirinus, so Ilersilia his wife be- 
came a goddess, Ilora or Horta. Some writers, 
however, made Hersilialhe wife of Hostus, grand- 
father of Tullus Hostilius. 

Hertha (containing probably the same elements 
as the words earthy c/*//e), the goddess of tlie earth, 
among the ancient Germans. 

HeriUi or Eruli, a powerful German race, are 
said to have come originally from Scandinavia but 
they appear on the shores of the Black Sea in the 
reign of Gallienus (a. i). 262), when in conjunction 
with the Gotlis, they invaded the Roman empire. 
They were conquered by the Ostrogoths, and after- 
wards formed part of the great army of Attila, with 
which he invaded Gaul and Italy. After the death 
of Attila (453) a portion of the Hemli united 
with other German tribes ; and under the com- 
mand of Odoacer, who is said to have been an Ilc- 
rulian, they destroyed the Western Empire, 476. 
Menntiine the remainder of the nation formed a 
powerful kingdom on the hanks of the Theiss 
and the Danube, which was eventually destroyed 
by the Langobardi or Lombards. Some of the 
Ilcruli were allowed by Anastasias to settle in 
Pannonia, and they served with great distinction 
in the armies of .rustiiiian. 

Heslodus {'Hfflodos), one of the earliest Greek 
poets, of whose personal history we possess little 
authentic information. He is frequently mentioned 
along with Homer; as Homer represents the Ionic 
school of poetry in Asia Minor, so Hesiod re- 
presents the Boeotian scliool of poetry, which 
spread over IMiocis and Euboea. The only points 
.of resemblance between the 2 schools consist in 
their versification and dialect. In other respects 
they entirely differ. The Homeric school takes 
for its subjects tlic restless activity of the heroic 
age, wliile the TIesiodic turns its attention to the 
quiet pursuits of ordinary life, to the origin of the 
world, the gods and heroes. Hesiod lived about 
a century later than Homer, and is placed about 
n. c. 735. We learn from his own poem on 
Works and Days^ that he was. bom in the village 
of Ascra in Bocotia, wlnthor his father had emi- 
grated from the Aeolian Cyme in Asia Minor. 
After the death of his father, he was involved in 
a dispute with his brother Perses about his small 
patrimony, which was decided in favour of his 
brother. He then emigrated to Orchomcnos, 
where he spent the remainder of his life. This 
is all that can be said with certainty about the 
life of Hesiod. Many of the stories related about 
him refer to his school of poetry, and not to the 
poet personally. In this light we may regard the 
tradition, that Hesiod had a poetical contest with 
Homer, which is said to have taken place at 
Chalcis during the funeral solemnities of king 
Amphidamas, or, according to others, at Aulis or 
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Delos. The storj' of this contest jjave rise to a 
composition still extant under the title of 
*Otxipov Ktt\ *H(ri38oi;, the work of n grammarian 
who lived towards the end of the first century of 
our era, in which the 2 poets are represented as 
engaged in the contest, and answering one another. 
The following works were attributed to Hesiod in 
antiquity : — 1 , ''Epya or'^Epya Kal ^ix^pai^ Optra 
et Dies^ Works and Days. It is written in the most 
homely style, with scarcely any poetical imagery 
or ornament, and must be looked upon its the most 
ancient specimen of didactic poetry. It contains 
ethical, political, and economical precepts, the last 
of which constitute the greater part of the work, 
consisting of rules about clioosing a wife, the edu- 
cation of children, agriculture, commerce, and na- 
vigation. It would further seem that 3 distinct 
poems have been inserted in it ; viz. 1. The fable 
of Prometheus and Pandora (47 — 105) ; 2. On 
the ages of the world, which are designated by the 
names of metals (109 — 201) ; and, 3. A descrip- 
tisii of winter (504 — 55H). 2. Qeoyoria, a T/n- 

pyony, was not considered by Hesiod's countrymen 
to be a genuine production of the poet. Tliis work 
gives an account of the origin of the world and tlie 
birth of the gods, explaining the whole order of 
nature in a series of genealogies, for every part of 
physical as well as moral nature tlierc appears p<T- 
sonified in the character of a distinct being. Tlie 
whole concludes with an account of some of the 
most illustrious heroes. 3. *Hotai or ijoiai peyaAai, 
also c|||led Kardkoyoi yvvaiKwu^ Catalogue n/ 
Women. This work is lost. It contained accounts 
of the women wlio had been beloved by the gods, 
and had thus become the mothers of the heroes iu 
the various parts of Greece, from whom tlie ruling 
families derived their origin. 4. ’ArTTrls ‘Hpa- 
K\eoyy, Shield of Hercules, which is extant, pro- 
bably formed part of the work last mentioned. It 
contains a description of the shield of Hercules, 
and is an imitation of the Homeric description of 
the shield of Achilles. The best edition of Hesiod 
is by Gdttling, Gotha and Erfurt, 1843, 2d ed. 

Hesione ('Huidi'n), daughter of Laomedon, king 
of Troy, was chained by her father to a rock, iu 
order to bp devoured by a sea-monster, that In; 
might thus appease the anger of Apollo and 
Poseidon. Hercules promised to save her, if 
Laomedon would give him the horses which ho 
had received from Zeus as a compensation for 
Ganymedes. Hercules killed the monster, hut 
Laomedon refused to keep his promise. Tin re- 
upon Hercules took Troy, killed Laoinedon, and 
gave Hesione to his friend and companion Te- 
lamon, by whom she became the mother of Tein er. 
Her brother Priam sent Aiitenor to claim her 
back, and the refusal on the part of the Greeks is 
mentioned as one of the causes of the Trojan war. 

Hesperfa ('Eo-rrepfa), the Western land (from 
ecriTfpos, vesper)., the name given by the Greek 
poets to Italy, because it lay W. of Greece. In 
imitation of them, the Roman poets gave the name 
of Hesperia to Spain, which they sonieunics called 
ultima Hesperia (Hor. Carm. i. 36. 4) to distingiiibh 
it from Italy, which they occasionally called Hes- 
peria Magna (Virg. Aen. i. 569). 

HespMdes ('Eo-irepiScs), tlie celebrated guar- 
dians of the golden apples which Ge .( Earth) gave to 
Hera at her marriage with Zeus. Theit parentage is 
differently related. They are called the daughteis 
either of Night or Erebus, or of Phorcys and Goto, 
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or of Atlas and Ilesperis (whence their names 
Atlantidcs or Ilcsperides), or of Hesperus, or of 
Zeus and Themis. Some traditions mentioned 3 
Hesperides, viz, Aefffc^ Arethusa, undlJcspt^ia; 
others 4, Ac(fl(\ Crytheia^ llcstia, and Arethnsa ; 
and others again 7. The poets describe them 
as possessing the power of sweet song. In the 
earliest legends, these nymphs are described as 
living on the river Oceanus, in the extreme W. ; 
but the later attempts to fix the geographical 
position of their gardens led poets and geogra- 
phers to diiferent parts of Libya, as the neigh- 
}»ourhood of Cyrone, Mount Atlas, or the islands 
on the W. coast of Libya, or even to the N. ex- 
tremity of the earth, beyond the wind Boreas, 
among the Hyperboreans. They were assisted in 
watching the golden apples by' the dragon Ladon. 
It was one of the labours of Hercules to obtain 
possession of these apples. (See p. 310, a.) 

Hesperidum Instllae. [IIesperujm.] 
HespSris. [Bkkemce, No. 4, p. 1*20,1 

HespSrium ('Eo-n-epioe, 'Effirepoo Kfpas : C. 
Verde or C. IloJC(t\ a ht^adland on the W. coast of 
Africa, was one of the furthest points to which the 
knowledge of the ancients extended along that 
coast. Near it was a hay called Sinus Hesperius ; 
and a day’s journey from it a group of islands called 
Hesperidum Insulae, wrongly identified by some 
with the Fortunatae Insulae; they nre either the 
('afif'. de Verde islands, or, more probably', the Jiis- 
sf(yns^ at the mouth of the /iio Grande. 

Hesperus ("Eo-ir^pos), the evening star,Jis called 
by*- Hesiod a son of Astraeiis and Eos. lie was 
aLo regarded as the same as the morning star, 
whence both IIoin<’r and Hesiod call him the 
hrljiger of light {i<»)fr<p<ipos). A later account 
mak<‘S him a son of Atlas, who was fond of 
astronomy, and who disappeared, after ascending 
Mount Atlas to observe tlie stars. He was wor 
shipped with divine honours, and was regarded as 
tlie fairest star in the heavens. The Unmans desig- 
nated him by the names Lucifer and' He>perus, to 
characterise him as the morning or evening star. 

Hestla ('Eorrio, Ion. 'IotIi]), called Vesta by 
the Uomaus, the goddess of the hearth, or rather 
of the fire burning on the hearth,, was one of 
^ the 1*2 great divinities of the Greeks. She was 
a daughter of Cronus and Rhea, and, accord- 
ing to common tradition, was the first-born ot 
Uliea, and consc<(ueiitly' the first of the children 
swallowed by' Cronus. Bhe was a maiden di- 
vinity'* and when Apollo and Poseidon sued fo 
her hand, she swore by' the head of Zeus to remain 
a virgin for ever. As the hearth was looked upon 
as the centre of domestic life, so Hestia was th ' 
goddess of domestic life j\nd the giver of all do 
mestic happiness : as such she was believed to 
dwell in the inner part of every house, and to 
hav(' invented the art of building houses. In this 
respect she often appears together with Hermes, 
who was likewise a deus ptmeiralis. Being the 
goddess of the sacred fire of the altar, Hestia haf 
a share in the sacrifices offered to all the gods 
Hence, when sacrifices were offered, She was in 
voked first, and the first part of the sacrifice was 
presented to her. Solemn oaths were sworn by' tlii 
goddess of the hearth ; and the hearth itself was 
the sacred asylum where suppliants implored the 
protection of the inhabitants of the house. A town 
or city is only an extended family, and therefore 
had lilcewise its sacred hearth. This public liearth 
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usually existed in the prytaneum of a town, where 
he goddess had her especial sanctuary (<3dAa/ios), 
under the name of Prytanitis (UpvTayins), with a 
ttatiic and the sacred hearth. There, as at a pri- 
vate hearth, Hestia protected the suppliants. When 
a colony was sent out, the emigrants took the fire 
•Inch was to burn on the hearth of their new 
home from that of the mother town. If ever the 
fire of her hearth became extinct, it was not allowed 

be lighted again with ordinary fire, but either 
i)y' fire produced by friction, or by burning glasses 
drawing fire from the sun. The mystical specu- 
lations of later times took their origin from the 
iiinple ideas of the ancients, and assumed a sacred 
le.arth not only in the centre of the earth, but even 
n that of the universe, and confounded Hestia in 
various ways with other divinities, such as Cyhele, 
Gaea, Demetor, Persephone, and Artemis. There 
were but few special temples of Hestia in Greece, 
since every prytaneum was in reality a sanctuary 
f the goddess, and since a portion of the sacri- 
fices^ to whatever divinity they were offered, be- 
onged to her. The worship of the Roman Vesta 
IS spoken of under Vksta. 

Hestiaedtis ('EtrTtaiwris') 1. The N.W. part of 
Thessaly [Thkss.alia.] — 2. Or Histiaea, a dis- 
trict in Euboea. [Euboea.] 

HesycMus ('Ho-i/xmy). 1. An Alexandrine 
grammarian, under whose name a large Greek dic- 
tionary' has come down to us. Respecting his per- 
sonal history nothing is known, but he probably 
lived about a.d. 380. The work is based, as the 
writer himself tells us, upon the lexicon of Dioge- 
nianus. Hesyehius was probably' a pagan : the 
Christian glosses and the references to Cliristian 
writers in the work arc interpolations by a Inter hand. 
The work is one of great importance, not only on 
account of its explaining the words of the Greek 
language, hut also from its containing much literary 
nd archaeological information, derived from earlier 
grammarians and commentators, whose works are 
ost. The arrangement of the work however is 
ery defective. The best edition is by Alberti, 
completed after Alberti’s death by Ruhnken, Lugd. 
Bat. 1748 — 1788, ‘2 vols. fol. — 2. Of Miletus, 
surnamed ///M.sfm, from some office which he held, 
lived about a.d. 540, and wrote : 1. An Onoinas- 
tieon^ or account of illustrious men, published by 
Orelli, laps. 18*20. ‘2. A Chriniicon or synoptical 

view of unixersal history', in 6 parts, from the reign 
of Belus, the reputed founder of the Assyrian em- 
pire, to the death of the Byzantine emperor, Anas- 
tasius I., A . I). 5 1 8. The work itself is lost, but 
ail account of it is preserved by Photius. 

Hetricul'um., a town of the Bruttii. 

Hibemia. also called leme, Ivema or Juvema 
{^Icpy-q^ UpvU yrjao^^ *lovepyia)^ the island of 
Ireland, appears to have derived its name from the 
inhabitants of its S. coast, called Juverni (’loecproi) 
by Ptolemy', but its original name was probably' 
Itvryion or Veryion. It is mentioned by' Caesar, 
and is frequently spoken of by subsecpient writers; 
but the Romans never made any attempt to comiuer 
the island, though they obtained some knowledge of 
it from the commerciaf intercourse which was carried 
on between it and Britain. AV’e have no account ot 
the island except from Ptolcniv, who must have 
derived his information from the statements of the 
British merchants, who visited its coasts. Ptolemy 
gives Hither a long list of its promontories, rivers, 
tribes and towns. 
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HlceaXa. f Axoliak Insulax.] 

Hioitas (’U^ray or 1. A Syracusan, 

contemporary with the younger Dionysius and Ti- 
moleon. He was at first a friend of Dion, after 
whose death (b. c. 353) his wife Arete, and his 
sister Aristomache placed themselves under the 
care of H icetas ; but he was persuaded notwithstand- 
ing to consent to their destruction. A few years later 
he became tyrant of Leontini. lie carried on war 
against the younger Dionysius, whom lie defeated, 
and had made himself master of the whole city, 
except the island citadel, when Timoleon landed in 
Sicily, 344. Hicetas then opposed Timoleon and 
called in the aid of the Carthaginians, but he was 
defeated and put to death by Timoleon, 339 or 
333.— 8. Tyrant of Syracuse, during the interval 
between the reign of Agathocles and that of Pj^r- 
rhiis. He defeated Phintias, tyrant of Agrigentum, 
and was himself defeated by the Carthaginians. 
After a reign of 9 years (288 — 279), he was 
expelled from ‘Syracuse.— 3. Of Syracuse, one of 
the earlier Pythagoreans. ^ 

Hiempsal. 1. Son of Micipsa, king of Nu- 
midia, and grandson of Masinissa, was murdered 
by Jugurtha, soon after the death of Micipsa, 
B. c. 118. — 2. King of Numidia, grandson or 
great-grandson of Masinissa, and father of Juba, 
appears to have received the sovereignty of part of 
Numidia after the Jugurthine war. He was ex- 
pelled from his kingdom by Cn. Domiiius Aheno- 
harbus, the leader of the Marian party in Africa, 
but was* restored by Pompey in 81. llieinpsal 
wrote some works in the Punic language, which 
are cited by Sallust {Jug. 17). 

HiSra. 1. [Akoliae.]. — 2. [Aegates.] 

HiSrEpSUs ('lep^TroAis). 1. A city of Great 
Phrygia, near the Maeander, celebrated for its hot 
springs and its temple of Cybelc. Like the neigh- 
bouring cities of Colossae and Laodicoa, it was an 
early scat o^ Christianity, and it is mentioned in 
St. Paul's Epistle to ilte Cofossians (iv. 13). — 2. 
Formerly Bambyce (Ba/u^uKr] : Bambuch^ or Alem- 
5/j), a city in the N.E. of Syria, one of the chief 
seats of the worship of Astarte. 

Hlirocles (‘lepoKAijs). 1. A Greek rhetorician 
of Alabanda in Caria, lived about b.c. 100, and 
was distinguished, like his brother Mencclcs,*by 
the Asiatic style of oratory.— 2. Governor of Bi- 
thynia, and afterwards of Alexandria, is said to 
have been one of the chief instigators of the perse- 
cution of the Christians under Diocletian. He 
wrote a work against the Christians, entitled 
A6yoi <pi\a\‘f)B€is npbs robs Xpiarriavovs^ of which 
we may form an idea from the account of Lactantius 
and the refutation which Eusebius wrote against 
it. We see from these writes that Hierocles 
attacked the character of Jesus Christ and his 
apostles, and put him on an equality with Apollo- 
nius of Tyana.— 3. A New Platonist, who lived 
at Alexandria about the middle of the 5th century. 
He wrote : 1. A commentory on the golden verses 
of Pythagoras, in which he endeavours to give an 
intelligible account of the philosophy of Pytha- 
goras. Published by Needham, Cambridge, 1709 ; 
and by Warren, London, 1742. 2. A work on 
Providence, Fate, and the reconciliation of man’s 
free will with the divine government of the world, 
in 7 books. The work is lost, but some extracts 
from it preserved in Photius, 3. An ethical work 
on justice, on reverence towards the gods, parents, 
relations, &c., which bore the title Ta 
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ptpa. This work is also lost, bu$ there are several 
extracts from it in Stobaeus. The extant work, en- 
titled ’Atrrcia, a collection of ludicrous tales, is erro- 
neously ascribed to Hierocles, the New Platonist. 
The work is 6f no merit.— 4. A Greek grammarian, 
the author of an extant work, entitled SvpiKdrifios, 
that is, The Travelling Compiinion, intended as a 
handbook for travellers through the provinces of 
the Eastern empire. It was perhaps written at the 
beginning of the 6’th century of our era. It con- 
tains a list of 64 eparchiae or provinces of the East- 
ern empire, and of 935 different towns, with brief 
descriptions. Published by Wesseling, in Veterum 
Romanorun Itineraria., Amsterdam, 1735. 

HlSron ('lepwi'), 1. Tyrant of Syracuse (b. c. 
478 — 467), was son of Dinomenes and brother of 
Gelon, whom he succeeded in the sovereignty. In 
the early part of his reign he became involved in 
a war with Theron of Agrigentum, who had 
espoused the cause of his brother Polyzelus, with 
whom he had quarrelled. But Hieroii afterwards 
concluded a peace with Theron, and became recon- 
ciled to his brother Polyzelus. After the death 
of Theron, in 472, he carried on war against his 
son Thra83"daeus, whom he defeated in a great 
battle, and expelled from Agrigentum. But by far 
the most important event of his reign was the great 
victory which he obtained over the Etruscan fleet 
near Cumae 1474), and which appears to have 
effectualU' broken the naval power of that nation. 
Hieron died at Catana in the 12tli year of his 
reign, 467. His government was much more de- 
spotic than that of his brother Gelon. He main- 
tained a large guard of inercenarj'' troops, and 
employed numerous spies and informers. He was 
however a liberal and enlightened patron of men of 
letters ; and his court became the resort of the 
most distinguished poets and philosophers of the 
day, Aeschylus, Pindar, and Bacchylidos took 
up their abode with him, and we find him asso- 
ciating in friendl}’^ intercourse with Xenophanes, 
Epicharmus, and Simonides. His intiimicy with 
the latter was particularly celebrated, and has been 
made the subject by Xenophon of an imaginary 
dialogue, entitled the IJieron. His love of magnifi- 
cence was especially displayed in the great contests 
of the Grecian games, and his victories at Olympia 
and Delphi have been immortalised by Pindar. — 
2. King of Syracuse (b.c. 270 — 216), was the son 
of Hierocles, a noble Syracusan, descended from 
the great Gelon, but his mother was a female ser- 
vant. When Pyrrhus left Sicily (275), Hieron, 
who had distinguished himself in the wars of that 
• monarch, was declared general by the Syracusan 
army. He strengthened his power by marrying 
the daughter of Leptines, at that time the most 
influential citizen at Syracuse; and after his defeat 
of the Mamertines, he was saluted by his fcllow- 
citizens with the title of king, 270. * It was the 
great object of Hieron to expel the Mamertines 
from Sicily ; and accordingly when the Romans, 
in 264, interposed in favour of that people, Hieron 
concluded ^n alliance with the Carthaginians, and, 
in conjunction with them, carried on war against 
the Romans. But having been defeated by the 
Romans, he concluded a peace with them in the 
following year (263), in virtue of which he re- 
tained possession of the whole S. E. of Sicily, and 
the E. side of the island as far as Tauromenium. 
From this time till his death, a period of little less 
than half a century, Hieron continued the stedfast 
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friend and nil}' of the Romans, a policy of which ' 
his subjects as well as himself reaped the benefits, , 
in the enjoyment of a state of uninterrupted tran- 
quillity and prosperity. Even the heavy losses 
whic’ti the Homans sustained in the first 3 years of 
the 2nd Punic war did not shcike his fidelity ; and 
after their great defeats, he sent them large supplies 
of corn and auxiliary troops. He died in 21 6 at the 
age of 02. His government was mild and equitable : 
though he did not refuse the title of king, he 
avoided all external display of the insignia of 
r(\valty, and appeared in public in the garb of a 
private citizen. Tlie care he bestowed upon the. 
financial department of Ins administration is attested 
by the laws regulating the tithes of corn and other 
agricultural produce, which, under the name ofAe//cs 
Jfieronicae^ were retained by the Romans when 
they reduced Sicily to a province. He adorned the 
city of Syracuse with many public works. His 
power and magnificence were celebrated by Theo- 
critus in his Ifith Idyll. Hieron had only one son, 
Gelon, who died shortly before his father. He was 
succeeded by his grandson, Hieronymus. 

HlerdnymUS {'l^pdiwixoi). 1. Of Cardia, pro- 
bably ficcoinpaiiied Alexander the Great to Asia, 
and after the death of that monarch (h. c. 323) 
served under his countryman Eumenes. In the last 
battle between Eninenes and Antigonus (3 1 6) Iliero- 
nymuR fell into the hands of Antigonus, who 
treated him with kindness, and to whose service he 
h(*nceforth attached himself. After the death of 
AntigoniLs (301), Hieronymus continued to follow 
the fortunes of his son Demetrius, and was ap- 
pointed hy the latter governor of Boeotia, after his 
first conquest of Thebes, 292. He continued un- 
shaken in his attachment to Demetrius and to his 
son, Antigonus (joiiatus, after liim. It appears 
that he survived Pyrrhus, and died at the advanced 
of 104. Hieronymus wrote a history of the 
events from the death of Alexander to that of 
Pyrrlius, if not later. This work has not come 
down to us, hut it is freiinently cited by later 
writers as one of the chief authorities for the history 
of Alexander’s successors. We are told that Hiero- 
nymus displayed partiality to Antigonus and De- 
metrius, and in consequence treated i^yrrhus and 
Lysiinachus with groat injustice. —2. King of 
Syracuse, succeeded Ins graudfaihor, Hieron II., 
H. e. 21G, at 15 years of age. He was persuaded 
by the Cartbagiiiian party to renounce the alliance 
witli the Homans, which his grandfather had main- 
tained for so many years. He was assassinated 
after a short reign of only 13 months.— ■ 3. (X 
Rhodes, commonly called a peripatetic, though 
Cicero (luestioiis his right to the title, was a disciple 
of Aristotle, and appears to have lived down to the 
time of Ptolemy Philadelphus. He held the highest 
good to consist in freedom from pain and trouble, 
and denied that pleasure was to be sought for its 
own sake.— 4. Commonly known as Saint Jerome, 
one of the most celebfated of the Christian fathers, 
was born at Stridon, a town upon the confines of 
Dalmatia and Pannonia, about a. b. 340. His 
father sent him to Home for the prosecution of his 
studies, where he devoted himself with great ardour 
and success to the Greek and Latin languages, to 
rhetoric, and to the different branches of philo- 
sophy, enjoying the instructions of the most distin- 
guished preceptors of that era, among whom was 
Aelitt* Donatus. [Donat us.] After completing 
Itis studies he went to G^ul, where he remalued 
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some time, and subsequently travelled through 
various countries in the E. At Antioch he was 
attacked by a dangerous malady, and on his re- 
covery he resolved to withdraw from the world. 
In 374 he retired to the desert of Chalcis, lying 
between Antioch and the Euphrates, where he 
passed 4 years, adhering strictly to the most rigid 
observances of monkish ascetism, but at the same 
time pursuing the study of Hebrew. In 37.9 he 
was ordained a presbyter at Antioch by Paulinas. 
Soon after he went to Constantinople, where he lived 
for 3 years, enjoying the instructions and friend- 
ship of Gregory of Nazianzus. In 3H2 he accom- 
panied Paul inns to Home, where he formed a close 
friendship with the Pope Damasns. He remained 
at Rome 3 years, and there laboured in pro- 
claiming the glory and merit of a contemplative 
life and monastic diBciplIne. He had many enthu- 
siastic disciples among the Roman ladies,* but the 
influence which he exercised over them excited the 
Imtred of their relations, and exposed him to at- 
tacks against his character. Accordingly he left 
Home in 385, having lost his patron Daniasus iti 
tlio preceding year; and accompaniet^Ly the rich 
widow Paula, her daughter Enstoc^im, and a 
number of devout maidens, he made a tour of the 
Holy Land, and finally settled at Bethlehem, where 
Paula erected 4 monasteries, 3 for nuns and 1 for 
monks. Here he passed the remainder of hia 
life. He died a. n. 420. — Jerome wrote a great 
number of works, most of which have come down 
to US. Of these the most celebrated are his Com- 
mentaries on the various books of the Scriptures. 
He also translated into Latin the Old and New 
Testaments : his translation is in substance the 
Latin version of the Scriptures, known by the name 
of the Vulgate. The translation of the Old Testa- 
ment was made by Jerome directly from the He- 
brew; blit the translation of the *Nf W Testament 
was formed by him out of the old translations care- 
fully corrected from the original Greek. Jerome 
likewise translated from the Greek the Chronicle 
of Eusebius, which he enlarged, chiefly in the de- 
partment of Homan history, and lirought down to 
A.D. 378. Jerome was the most learned of the 
Latin fathers. His profound knowledge of the 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages, his familiarity 
with ancient history and philosophy, and his per- 
sonal acquaintance with the manners and scenery 
of the East, enabled him to throw much light upon 
the Scriptures. In his controversial works he is 
vehement and dogmatical. His language is exceed- 
ingly pure, bearing ample testimony to the diligence 
with which he must have studied the choicest 
models. The best editions of the works of Jerome 
are the Benedictine, Par, 5 vols. fol. 1893 — 1706, 
and that by Vallarsi, Veron. 11 Vols. fol. 1734 — 
1742; reprinted Venet. 11 vols. 4to. 1/66. 

HlerdsSl^a. [Jerusalkm.] 

Hil^lus. 1. A Christian writer, was born of 
pa^n parents at Poitiers. He afterwards became 
a Christian, and was elected bishop of his native 
place, A.D. 350. From this time he devoted all 
his energies to check the progress of Arianism, 
which was making rapid strides in Gaul. He be- 
came so troublesome to the Arians, that they 
induced the emperor Constantins in 356 to banish 
him to Phrygia. He was allowed to return to Gaul 
about 361, and died in his diocese in 368. Several 
of his works have come down to us. They consist 
chiefly of polemical treatises against the Arians 
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and addresses to the eijiperor Constantius. The 
best edition of his works is by Constant, Paris, 
1693, forming one of the Benedictine series, and re- 
printed by Scipio Maffei, Veron., 1730.— 2. Bishop 
of Arles, succeeded his master Ilonoratus in that 
diocese, a.d. 429, and died in 449. He wrote the 
life of Ilonoratus and a few other works. 

Hilleviones. ^ [Okrmania, p. 282, a.] 

HimSra ('I/uepo) 1. {^Fiume Salso), one of the 
principal rivers in the S. of Sicily, at one time the 
boundary between the territories of the Carthagi- 
nians and Syracusans, receives near Enna the water 
of a salt spring, and hence has salt water as for as 
its mouth. — 2. A smaller river in the N. of Sicily, 
hows into the sea between the towns of Ilimera 
and Thermae. — 3. (‘I//€p«(oy), a celebrated Greek 
city on the N. coast of Sicily, W. of the mouth of 
the river Ilimcra [No. *2.], was founded by the 
Chalcidians of Zancle, n. c. 648, and afterwards 
received Dorian settlers, so that the inhabitants 
spoke a mixed dialect, partly Ionic (Chalcidian) 
and pjirtly Doric. About .560 Himera, being 
threatened by its powerful neighbours, placed itself 
under the nrptection of Phalaris, tyrant of Agri- 
gen turn, inAhose power it appears to have re- 
mained till his death. At a later time (.500) wc find 
Jlimera govenicd by a tyirnit Terillus, who was 
expelled by Theron of Agrigeiituiti. Terillus there- 
upon applied for assistance to the Carthaginians, 
who, anxious to extend their influence in Sicily, 
sent a powerful army into Sicily under the com- 
mand of Hamilcar. The Carthaginians were de- 
feated with great slaughter at Himera by the united 
forces of Theron and Gelon of Syracuse on the same 
day as the battle of Salamis was fought (480). 
Himera was now governed by Thrasydaens, the 
son of Theron, in the name of his father ; but the 
inhabitants having attempted to revolt, Theron put 
to death or drove into exile a considerabloipart of 
the population, and ropeopled the city with settlers 
from all quarters, but especially of Dorian origin. , 
After the death of Thcroii (472), Himei*a recovered 
its independence, and for the next 60 years was I 
one of the most flourishing cities in Sicily. It as- | 
sisted Syracuse against the Athenians in 415. In j 
409 it was taken by Hannibal, the son of Gisgo, , 
who, to revenge the great defeat which the Car- 
thaginians had suffered before this town, levelled 
it to the ground and destroyed almost all the inha- 
bitants. Himera was never rebuilt ; but on the 
opposite bank of the river Himera, the Carthaginians ; 
founded a new town, which, from a warm medicinal 
spring in its neighbourhood, was called Thermae 
(06p/iat ; ©ep/ilTTjs, Thermitauus : Termini.^ Here 
the remains of the unfortunate inhabitants of Hi- 
mera were allowed to settle. The Romans, who 
highly prized the warm springs of Thermae, per- 
mitted the town to retain its own constitution; and 
Augustus made it a colony. — The poet Stesichorus 
was bom at the ancient Himera, and the tyrant 
Agathocles at Thermae. 

HimSrIus )♦ a ce-lebrated Greek sophjst, 

was bom at Prusa in Bithynia, and studied at 
Athens. He was subsequently appoin.ted professor 
of rhetoric at Athens, where he gave instruction to 
Julian, afterwards emperor, and the celebrated 
Christian writers, Basil and Gregory Nazianzen. 
In 362 the emperor Julian invited him to his court 
at Antioch, and made him his secretary. He re- 
turned to Athens in 368, and there passed the 
remainder of his life. Himerius was a pagan ; but 
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he does not manifest in his writings any animosity 
against the Christians. There were extant in the 
time of Photius 71 orations by Himerius; but of 
these only 24 have come down to us complete. 
Edited by Wernsdorf, Gottingen, 1790. 

HimilCO (‘I/*lAic«i/). 1. A Carthaginian, who 
conducted a voyage of discovery from Gades to- 
wards the N., along the W. shores of Europe, at 
the same time that Hanno undertook his voyage to 
theS. along the co.nst of Africa. [Hanno, No. 10.] 
Himilco represented that his further progress was 
prevented by the stagnant nature of the Va, 
loaded with sea weed, and by the absence of wind. 
His voyage is said to have lasted 4 inonths, but it 
is impossible to judge how far it was extended. 
Perhaps it was intentionally wrapt in obscurity by 
the commercial jealousy of the Carthaginians. — 2. 
Son of Hanno, commanded, together with Hannibal, 
son of Gisco [Hannibal, No. 1.], a Carthiiginiau 
army in Sicily, and laid siege to Agrigentuin, n. c. 
406. Hannibal died before Agrigentum of a pes- 
tilence, which broke out in the camp ; and Himilco, 
now left sole general, succeeded in taking the place, 
after a siege of nearly 8 months. At a later period 
he carried on war agaiii.st Dionysius of Syracuse. 
In 395 he defeated Dionysius, and laid siege to 
Syracuse ; but, while pressing the siege uf the city, 
a pestilence carried off a great muuber of his men. 
In this weakened condition, Himilco was attacked 
and defeated by Dionysius, and M'as obliged to 
purchase his safety by an ignominious capitulation. 
Such was his grief and disappointment at this 
termination to the campaign, that, on his return 
to Carthage, he put an end to bis life by vo- 
luntary abstinence. 3. The Carthaginian com- 
mander at Ijilybaeum, which he defended with 
skill and bravery, when it was attiicked by the 
Romans, 2.50.— 4. Commander of tlu* Carthaginian 
forces in Sicily during a part of the 2nd Punii: 
ivar, 214 — 212. — 5. Surnanied Piiamaeas, com- 
mander of the Carthaginian cavalry in tlui 3rii 
Punic war. He deserted to tlie Romans, by 
whom he was liberally rewarded. 

Hippana (to *'l7r7ro>'a), a town in the N. of 
Sicily near Panormus. 

HipparcMa {'iTrvapxta), wife of Crates the 
Cynic. [For details, see Crates, No. 3.] 

Hipparchus [‘'iTTTrapx^^y)- !• Son of Pisi stratus. 
[Pisistratidae.] — 2. A celebrated Greek astro- 
nomer, was a native of Nicaea in Bitbynia, and 
flourished b. c. 160 — 145. He resided both at 
Rhodes and Alexandria. He was the true father 
of astronomy, which he raised to that rank .among 
the applications of arithmetic and geometry which 
it has always since preserved. lie was the first 
who gave and demonstrated the means of solving 
all triangles, rectilinear and spherical. He con- 
structed a table of chords, of which he made the 
same sort of use as we make of our sines. Ho 
made more observations than his predecessors, and 
understood them better. H§ invented the plani- 
sphere, or the mode of representing the starry 
heavens upon a plane, and of producing the solu- 
tions of problems of spherical astronomy. He is 
also the father of true geography, by his happy 
idea of marking the position of spots on the earth, 
as was done with the stars, by circles drawn from 
the pole perpendicularly to the equator; that is, 
by latitudes and longitudes. His method of cclipsvs 
was the only one by which differences of meridians 
could be determined. The catalogue whicli Hip- 
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pnrchus constructed of the stars is preserved in the 1 
Almagest of Ptolemy. Hipparchus wrote mime- ' 
rous works, which are all lost with the exception 
of his commentary on the phenomena of Aratus. 

Hipparlnus (*l7nrapTro5). 1. A Syracusan, 
father of Dion and Aristoniache, supported the 
eldVr Dionysius, who married his daughter Aristo- 
nuiche. — 2. Son of Dion, and grandson of the pre- 
ceding, threw himself from the roof of a house, and i 
was killed on the spot, when his father attempted, 
hy restniint, to cure him of the dissolute habits 
wliich he had acquired while under the power of 
Dionysius. —■ 3. Son of the elder Dionysius hy 
Aristoniache, daughter of No. 1, succeeded Cal- 
l.ppus in the tyranny of Syracuse, B. c. 352. lie 
was assassinated, after reigning only 2 years. 

Hipparis {'Imrapis : Camarina\ a river in the S. 
of Sicily, which flows into the sea near Camarina. 

Hipp&SUS (*l7r7racros), of Metapontum or Croton, 
in Italy, one of the elder Pythagoreans, held the 
element of fire to he the cause of all things. In 
consequence of his making known the sphere, 
consisting of 12 pentagons, which was regarded 
hy the Pytliagoreans as a secret, he is said to 
have perished in the sea as an impious man. 

Hippia and Hipplus ('Iinna and "linrioy, or 
‘'iTTTreios), in Latin Equesier Eqiicdris^ surnames 
of several divinities, as of Hera and Athena, of 
Poseidon and of An-s ; and at Rome also of Fortuna 
and Venus. 

Hippias ('IirTTias). 1. Son of Pisistratus. [Pi- 
.sisTK.iTiD.-iE.] —2. The Sophist, was a native of 
Elis, and the contemporary of Socrates. His fel- 
low-citizens availed themselves of his abilities in 
political matters, and sent him on a d iplomatic mission 
to Sparta. But he was in every respect like the 
other sophists of the time. He travelled through 
( J recce for the purp(»s<‘ of acquiring wealth and ce- 
lehrity, hy teaching and public speaking. His cha- 
racter as a sophist, his vanity, and his boastful ar- 
rogance, arc well described in the 2 dialogues of 
Plato, ////>;nas wiajif>rand /iippkis minor. Though 
Ills knowledge was superficial, yet it appears that he 
had paid attention not only to rhetorical, philosophi- 
cal, and political studies, hut also to poetry, music, 
iiuiihematics, painting and sculpture ; artd he must 
even have acquired some practical skill in the me- 
chanical arts, as he used to boast of wearing on his 
luidy nothing that he had not made with his own 
li.'uids,. such as his seal-ring, his cloak, and shoes, 
lie possessed great facility in extempore speaking ; 
and once his vanity led him to declare that he 
Would travel to Olympia, and there deliver befori 
the assembled Greeks an oration on any subject 
tliat might be proposed to him. 

Hippo (Twirofi'), in Africa. 1. H. Regius ('I. 
BaariXiKos : nr. Bofiah^ Ku.), a city on the coast of 
Nuniidia, W. of the mouth of the Kubrictitiis ; 
once a royal residence, and afterwards celebrated 
as the bishopric of St. Augustine.— 2. H. Diarrhy< 
tus or Zaritus (T. Sidfpvros : Bizerta)^ a city on 
the N. coast of the Carthaginian territory (^Zeugi- 
tana), W. of Utica, at the mouth of the Sinus 
Ilippoiiensis. — 3. A town of the Carpetani in 
llispania Tarraconensis, S. of Toletum. 
Hippocentauri. [Centauri.] 

Hipp5c5on (Twiro/cdwi'), son of Oebaliis and 
Batea. After his father’s death, he expelled his 
brother Tyndareus, in order to secure the kingdom 
to himself ; but Hercules led Tyndareus back, and 
Blew Hippocoon and his sons. Ovid {^Md. viii. 
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314) mentions the sons of Hippocoon among the 
Calydonian hunters. 

]^ppocrS,tes {'iTnroKpdrris). 1. Father of Pi- 
iistratus, the tyrant of Athens. — 2. An Athenian, 
ion of Megacles, was brother of Clisthenes, the legis- 
lator, and grandfather, through his daughter Aga- 
riste, of the illustrious Pericles. — 3. An Athenian, 
son of Xanthippus and brother of Pericles. He 
had 3 sons who, as well as their father, are alluded 
DO by Aristophanes, as men of a mean capacity, and 
devoid of education. —4. An Athenian, son of 
Ariphron, commanded the Athenians, b. c. 424, 
when he was defeated and slain by the Boco- 
ians at the battle of Delium.— 5. A Lacedae- 
nonian, served under Miiidarus on the Asiatic 
:oast in 410, and after the defeat of Mindams at 
!lyziciis, became commander of the fleet. — 6. A 
Sicilian, succeeded his brother Cleander, as tyrant 
•f Gela, 493. His reign was prosperous ; and he 
ixtended his power over several other cities of 
Sicily. lie died in 491, while besieging Hybla.— 
7. A Sicilian, brother of Epicydes. — 8. The 
most celebrated physician of antiquity. He was 
bom in the island of Cos about B. c. 4f)(^ He be- 
longed to the family of the Asclcpiadae, and was 
the son of lleraclides, who was also a physician. 
His mother’s name was Phaenarete, who was said 
to be descended from Hercules. lie was instructed 
nedical science by his father and by llerodicus, 
and he is said to heave been also a pupil of Gorgias 
of Leontini. lie wrote, taught, and 'practised his 
•rofession at home ; travelled in difterent parts of 
the continent of Greece ; and died at Larissa in 
Thessaly, about 35/, at the age of 104, He had 
2 sons, Thessalus and Dracon, and a son-in-law. 
Poly bus, all of ^hom followed the same profession, 
and who are supposed to have been tlie authors of 
some of die works in the Hippocratic collection. 
These ari^he only certain facts which we know re- 
specting the life of Hippocrates ; but to these later 
writers have added a large collection of stories,, 
many of Avhich are clearly fabulous. Thus he is 
.said to have stopped the plague at Athens by burn- 
ing fires throughout the city, by suspending chaplets 
of flowers, and by the use of an antidote. It is 
also related that Artaxerxes Loiigimanus, king of 
Persia, invited Hippocrates to come to his as- 
sistance during a time of pestilence, but that Hip- 
pocrates refused his request, on the ground of his 
being the enemy of his country. — The writings 
which have come down to us under the name of 
Hippocrates were composed by several different 
persons, and are of very difterent merit. They are 
more than fiO in number, but of these only a few 
are certainly genuine. They are: — 1. Upoyvw- 
arindv, Praenotiones or Proynosticon. 2. ‘Af/io- 
pia’fioi^ A]>honsmi. 3. *Eirt5rj/Ju)v De Mor^ 

Ins Piqiularihus (or Epkiemioriiin). 4. TLepi ^taU 
TTjy De Ratioiie Vidus in Morbis J cutis, 

or De Diaeta Aciitorum. 5. Ilepl *Aipwv. 'TSd~ 
rwv, T6iruy, De Acre, Aquis, et Locis. 6. Hepl 
rwv iv Kf<pa\-p Tpwp.dra>v, De Capitis Vulneribus. 
Some of the other works were perhaps written by 
Hippocrates ; but the great majority of them were 
composed by his disciples and followers, many of 
whom bore the name of Hippocrates. The ancient 
physicians wrote numerous commentaries on the 
works in the Hippocratic collection. Of these the 
most valuable arc the commentaries of Galen. — Hip- 
pocrates divided the causes of disease into 2 prin- 
cipal classes ; the one comprehending the influence 
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of seasons, climates, water, situation, &c., and the 
other the influence of food, ex rcise, &c. He con- 
sidcred that while heat and cold, moisture and 
drviiess, succeeded one anotlier throughout the 
yt;:ir, the human body underwent certain analogous 
t hanges, wliich influenced the disease's of the period. 
He supposed that the 4 fluids or humours of the 
]»ody (blood, phlegm, yellow bile, and black bile) 
were the primary seat of disease ; thcit healtli was 
the result of the diui combination (or em«.s) of 
these, %nd that, when this crasis was disturbed, 
disease was the consequence ; that, in the course 
of a disorder that was proceeding favourahly, these 
humours underwent a certain change in quality (or 
coction)^ which was the sign of returning health, as 
preparing the way for the expulsion of the inorhid 
matter, or erhis ; and that these crises had a ten- 
dency to occur at certain stated periods, which 
were hence called “critical days.” — Hippocrates 
was evidently a person who not only had had 
great experience, but who also knew how to turn 
it to the best account ; and the mimher of moral 
reflections a?id apoplithegms th-it we meet with 
in his writ^igs, some of which (as, for example, 
“ Life is short, and Art is long ”) have acquired a 
sort of proverbial notoriety, show him to have 
been a profound thinker. His works are written 
in the Ionic dialect, and the style is so concise as 
to be sometimes extremely obscure. — The best 
edition of his works is by Littre, Paris, 11139, seq., 
with a French translation. 

Hippocreue (‘iTriroKpi^vr})^ the ‘‘ Fountain of 
the Horse,” called by Persiiis Fans Cnhallinus^ was 
a fountain in Mt. Helicon in Hoeotia, sacred to tlie 
Mu.ses, said to have been produced by the horse 
Pegasus striking the ground with liU feet. 

Hippodamia (l-mrn^afxeia). iT Daughter of 
Oenom.'UJs, king of l^i-si in FJis. For details see 
OiJNO.MAUS and Pklops. — 2. Wife of Pfl-ithous, 
at whose miptijiL took place the C(debrat<*d battle 
Ijetween the Centaurs and Laf)il}iae. For details 
see PiKiTHOi’.s. — 3 See Bkiseis. 

Hippodamus (TTTTrdSauos), a distinguished 
.Greek architect, a native of Miletus, and the son 
of Furyphon or Eiuycodn. His fame rests on his 
construction, not of single buildings, but of whole 
cities. His first great w'ork was the town of Pi- 
raeus, which he built under the auspices of Pericles. 
When the Athenians founded their cohmy of 
^’hurii (n. c. 443), Hippodamus went out with the 
colonists, and was the archit<‘ct of the new city. 
Hence ho is often called a Thurian. He after- 
wards built Rhodes (40H — *107). 

Hlpp5l5cllU3 (TirTT^Aox^j)? son of Dellero- 
phontes and Philonoi* or Anticlca, and father of 
Glaucus, the Lyciiin prince. 

Hippolyte (TirTroAuTT]), 1. Daughter of Ares 
and Otrera, was queen of the Amazons, and sister 
of Autiope and Melanippe. She wore a girdle 
given to her by her father ; and when Hercules 
came to fetch this girdle, she was slain by Hercules, 
(See p. 309, b.] According to another tradition, 
Hippolyte, with an army of Amazons, marched 
into Attica, to take vengeance on Theseus for hav- 
ing carried otf Antiope ; but being conquered by 
Theseus, she fled to Megprti, where she died of 
grief, and was buried. In some accounts Hippolyte, 
and not Antiope, is said to have been married to 
Theseus. ^2. Or Astydamia, wife of Acastus, 
fell in love with Peleui. See Acastus. 
Sippdlj^tua (TirwdAvTos). 1. Son of Theseus 
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by Hippolyte, queen of the Amazons, or her sister 
Antiope. Theseus afterwards married Phaedra, 
who fell in love with Hippolytus ; but as her 
offers were rejected by her step-son, she accused 
him to his father of having attempted her dishonour. 
Theseus thereupon cursed his son, and reqiu'sted 
his father (Aegeus or Poseidon) to destroy him. 
Accordingly, ns Hippolytus was riding in his 
cliariot along the sea-coast, Poseidon sent forth a 
bull from the water. The horses were frightened, 
upset the chariot, and dragged Hippolytus along 
the ground till he was dead. Theseus afterwards 
learned the innocence of lii.s son, and Phaedra, in 
despair, made away with herself. Artemis induced 
Aesculapius to restore Hippolytus to life again ; 
and, according to Italian traditions, Artemis (Diana) 
placed him. under the name of Virhiins, under the 
protection of the nj-^mph Kgeria, in the grove of 
Aricia, in Latium, where he was honoured with 
divine worship. Horace, following the more an- 
cient tradition, says that Diana could not restore 
Hippolytus to Iife(C'arm. iv. 7. 2. An early 

ecclesiasiic.il writer of considerable eminence, hut 
whose real history is very uncertain. He appears 
to have lived early in the 3rd century ; and is said 
to have suffered martyrdom under Alexander Se- 
verus, being drowned in a ditch or pit full of water. 
Others suppose that he perished in the Deeian per- 
secution. He is said to have been a disciple of 
Ir<*naeu3 and a teacher of Origen. — His work% 
which are written in Greek, arc edited by Fa- 
bricius, ILimb. 1710’ — 1713, 2 vols.* fol. 

Hipp5m§doil ('iTnro/ueSou/), son of Aristomachus, 
or, according to Sophocles, of 'I’alaus, was one of 
the Seven against Thtdies, where he w’as slain 
during tlio si(‘ge by Hyperhiiis or Isrnariis. 

Hippomenes (TTm-o/ueVT^s). 1. Son of Mcga- 
reus, and great-grandson of Poseidon, conquered 
Atalanta in the foot-race. For details see Ata- 
LANTA, No. 2.-2. A descendant of Codrus, the 
4th .nnd last of the decennial archons. Incensed 
at the barbarous punishment which he inflicted on 
his daughter, the Attic luddes deposed liim. 

Hippon (‘'iTTTrwi'), of Rhegium, a philosopher of 
iincertiiin date, belonging to the Ionian school. Ho 
was accused •of Atheism, and so got the surname of 
the Melian, as agreeing in sentiment with Diago- 
ras. He held water and fire to be the principles 
of all things, the latter springing from the fonner, 
and developing itself by geneniting the universe. 

Hipponaz (Tir7rwea|), Of Ephesus, son of 
Pytheus and Protis, was, after Archilochus and 
Simonides, the 3rd of the lambic poets of Greece. 
He flourished d.c.546 — 520. He was distinguished 
for his love of liberty, and having been expelled 
from his native city by the tyrants, he took up his 
abode at Clazomenae, for which reason he is some- 
times called a Clazomenian. In person, Hipponax 
w’as little, thin, and ugly, but very strong. The 2 
brothers Iliipalus and Athimis, who wore sculptors 
of Chios, made statues of Hipponax, in which they 
caricatured his natural ugliness ; and he in return 
directed all the power of his satirical poetry 
against them, and especially against llupalus. 
(Hor. Epod, vi. 14.) liater writers add that the 
sculptors hanged themselves in despair. Hipponax 
was celebrated in antiquity for the severity of his 
satires. He severely chastised the effeminate lux- 
ury of his Ionian brethren ; he did not spare his 
own parents ; and he ventured even to ridicule 
the gods. — In his satires he introduced a spondee 
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or a trochee in the last foot, instead of an iamhus. 
This change made the verse irregular in its rhythm, 
and gave it a sort of halting movement, whence it 
was called the Choliainbus hnne iam- 

bic)^ or Iambus Scazon ( Jimpmg). He 
also wrote a parody on the Iliad. He may be said 
to occupy a middle place between Archilochus and 
Aristophanes. He is as l)itter, but not so earnest, 
as the former, while in lightness and jocoseness he 
more resembles the latter. The fragments of 11 i|)- 
ponax arc edited by Welcker, Getting. 1817, 8vo, 
and by Rergk, in the Pottae Lyrid (iraeci, 
Hippdniciu. [Callias and Hipponicus.] 
Hipponium. [Vino.J 
HipponSus. [Bell kAophon. ] 

HippdtSdes (T7nroTd57?y), son of Ilippotes, that 
is, Aeolus. [Akolus, No. *2.] Jl nee the Aeoliae 
Insulae are called Ilippoiadae regnuni. (Ov. Mel. 
xiv 86.) 

Hippdtes ('iTnrdrTjs). 1. Father of Aeolus. 
[Aeolu.s, No. 2.] —12. Son of Phylas by a 
daughter of lolaiis, great-grandson of Hercules, and 
father of Aletes. When the lleraclidae invaded 
Peloponnesus, Ilippotes killed the seer Carnus. 
The army in consequence began to sutler very .se- 
verel)”, and Ilippotes by the command of an oracle 
was banished for 10 years. 

Hippothoon ('iTTwoddaw), an Attic hero, son of 
Poseidon and Ai.opk, the daughter of Cercyon. 
He had a heroum at Athens ; and one of the Attic 
phylac, or tribes, was called after him Ilippothoontis. 

Hipp5th5llfl (‘iTTTrd^ooy). 1. Son of Cercyon, 
and father of Aepytus, succeeded Agapenor as 
king in Arcadia. — 2. Son of f.ethus, grandson of 
Toutamus, and brother of Pylaens, led a band of 
Pelasgians from Larissa to the assistance of the 
Trojans. He was sl.ain by the Telamonian Ajax. 

Hirpini, a Samnite people, whose name is said 
to come from the Sabine word /n'/ 7 >?/s, “ a wolf,*’ 
dwelt ill the S. of Samnium between Apulia, 
Lucania and Campania. Their chief town was 
Aeculanitm. 

A. Hirtius, belonged to a plebeian family, which 
came probably from Ferentimun in the territory of 
the Hernici. He was the personal and ptditical 
friend of Ctiesar the diemtor. In b^c. 68 he was 
Caesar’s legatus in Gaul, and during tne Civil War 
his name constantly appears in Cicero’s correspon* 
donee. He was one of the 10 praetors nominated 
by Caesar for 46, and during Caesar’s absence in 
Africa he lived principally at his Tiisculan estate, 
which was contiguous to Cicero's villa. Though 
politically opposed, they were on friendly terms, and 
Cicero gave Hirtius lessons in oratory. In 44 Ilirtius 
receiviul Belgic Gaul for his province, but he gi 
verned it by deputy, and attended Caesar at Rome, 
who nominated him and Vibius Pansn, consuls for 
43. After Caesar’s assassination (44) Ilirtius first 
joined Antony, but being disgusted by the despotic 
arrogance of the latter, he retired to Puteoli, where 
he renewed his intercourse with Cicero. Later in 
the year he resided at his Tusculan villa, where he 
was attacked by a dangerous illness, from which he 
never perfectly recovered. On the 1 st of January, 
43, Hirrius and Parisa entered on their consulship 
according to Caesar’S arrangement. The 2 consuls 
were sent along with Octavian, against Antony, 
who was besieging Dec. Brutus at Mutina. Pansa 
was defeated by Antony, and died of a wound which 
he had received in the battle. Hirtius retrieved thi; 
disaster by defeating Antony, but he also fell on the 
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27th of April, in leading an assault on the besieger’s 
camp. Octavian sent the bodies of the slain consuls 
to Rome, where they were received with extnior- 

lary honours, and publicly buried in the Field of 
Mars. I’o Octaviun their removal from the scene 
was so timely, tlnit he was accused by many of 
murdering them. Hirtius divides with (Ippius" tlie 
claim to the authorship of the 8th book of the 
Gallic war, as well as that of the Alexandrian, 
African, and Spanish, It is not impossible that he 
wrote the 3 first, but he certainly did write 
the Sfmnish war. 

Hirtuleius, a distinguished general of Sertorius 
in Spain. In B. v. 78 he w^as routed and slain mar 
ItalicH ill Baetica by Metellus. 

Hisphlis, more rarely Hispal (»S<'»a7/e), a town 
of the Turdetani in Hispania Baetica, founded bv 
the Phoenicians, was situated on the left bank ijf 
the Baetis, and was in reality a seaport, foi, 
although ,500 stadia from the sea, the river is na- 
vigabl(3 for the largest vessels up to the towii. 
Under the Romans Hispalis was the 3rd town in 
the province, Cordiiba and Gades being the 2 first. 
It w-as patronised by Caesar, because Corduba had 
espous«‘d the side of Pornpey. He made it a Roman 
colony, under the name of Ju/ia limnula or liomu- 
le/fiiis\ and a conventus juridicus or town of assize. 
Under the Goths and Vandals Hispalis wais the 
chief town in the S. of .Spain, and under the Arabs 
was the capital of a separate kingdom. 

Hispania or Iberia ('IrTTraei'a, : Hispa- 

nus, Ibcrus: a peninsula in the S.W. of 

Kurope, is connected with the land only on the N.K., 
where the Pyrenees form its boundary, ami is sur- 
rounded on all other sides by the sea, on the E. and 
S. by the Mediteiraneun, on the VV. by the Atlan- 
tic, and on #ift N. by the Cantabrian sea. The 
Greeks and Homans liad no accurate knowledge of 
the coiijitrv till the time of the Roman invasion in 
the 2ml Jennie war. It was fir.st mentioned by 
Hecataeus (about it. c. .500) under the name of 
rUria ; but this name originally indicated only the 
K. coast: the \V. coast beyond the pillars of Her- 
cules was csilled larlessis (Taprijaais) ; and the 
interior of the country Celtka KfKriKi]). At a 
later time the (ireeks applied the naim; of Iberia^ 
which is usually derived from the river Ibcrus, to 
the wdiole country. 'I'he name liispunia^ by w'hich 
the Romans call the country, fir.^t occurs at the 
time of the llonian invasion. It is usu.illv derived 
from the Punic word Span., “a rabbit,” on account 
of the great number of rabbits which the Cartliagi- 
niaiis found in the Peninsula ; but others suppose 
the n.ame to be of native oiigin, and to be the same 
as the Btisque an edge or bonier. The 

poets also called it Ilf.spciid, or, to distinguish it 
from Itiily, Hesperia Ultvna. Spain is.'i very moun- 
tainous country. The principal moimtains are, in 
the N.E. the Pyrenees [Pyrknaets ]M.|, and in 
the centre of the country the iDriiEDA, wliich 
runs parallel with the Pyrenees from the land of 
the Cantabri to the Mediterranean, and the Oros- 
PEDA or Urto.speda, which begins in the centre 
of the Idubeda, runs S.W. throughout Spain, and 
terminates at (’alpe. The rivers of Spain are nu- 
merous. The 6 most important are the Ibkkus 
iKbro\ Baetis (^(iuaffafquiver)., and .Anas {Ctta- 
diaua\ in the E. and S. ; ami the T.agi)S, Dl - 
uius {Doim}\ and Minius (d/iWio), in tbeW'. 
Sfiain was con.sidered by the ancients very fertile, but 
more especially the S. part of the country, Baetica 
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and Lusitania, which were also praised for their 
splendid climate. The central and N. parts of the 
country were less productive, and the climate in 
these districts was very cold in winter. In the S. 
there were numerous docks of excellent sheep, the 
wool of which was very celebrated in foreign 
countries. The Spanish horses and asses were 
also much valued in antiquity ; and on the coast 
there was abundance of fish. The country pro- 
duced a great quantity of corn, oil, wine, flax, figs, 
and (^her fruits. But the principal riches of the 
country consisted in its mineral productions, of 
which the greatest quantity was found in Turd**- 
tania. Gold was found in abundance in various 
parts of the country ; and there were many silver 
mines, of which the most celebrated were near 
Carthago Nova, Hi pa, Sisapon, and Castulo. The 
precious stones, copper, lead, tin, and other metals, 
were also found in more or less abundance. — The 
most ancient inhabitants of Spain were the Iberi, 
who, as a separate people, must be distinguished 
from the Iberi, a collective name of all the inha- 
bitantf of Spain. The Iberi dwelt on both sides 
of the Pyrenees, and were found in the S. of Gaul, 
as far as the Rhone. Celts afterwards crossed the 
Pyrenees, and became mingled with the Iberi, 
whence arose the mixed race of the Celtiberi, Avho 
dwelt chiefly in the high table land in the centre 
of the country. [Celtiberi.] But besides this 
mixed race of the Celtiberi, there were also several 
tribes, both of Iberians and Celts, who were never 
united with one another. The nnmixed Iberians, 
from whom the modem Basques are descended, 
dwelt chiefly in the Pyrenees and on the coasts, 
and their most distinguished tribes were the A.stu- 
HES, Cantabri, Vaccaei, &c. The unmixed 
Celts dwelt chiefly on the river AfRs, and in the 
N.W. comer of the country or Gallaecia. Besides 
these inhabitants, there were Phoenician and Car- 
thaginian settlements on the coasts, of which the 
most important were Gades and Carthago 
Novo ; there were likewise Greek colonies, such 
as Emporias and Saguntum ; and lastly the 
conquest of the country by the Romans introduced 
many Romans among the inhabitants, whose cus- 
toms, civilisiition, and language, gradually spread 
over the whole peninsula, and effaced the national 
characteristics of the ancient population. The 
spread of the Latin language in Spain seems to 
have been facilitated by the schools, established 
by Sertoriiis, in which both the language and lite- 
rature of Greece and Rome were taught. Under 
the empire some of the most distinguished Latin 
writers were natives of Spain, such as the 2 Se- 
necas, Lucan, Martial, Quintilian, SiliilS Italicus, 
Pomponius Mela, Prudentius, and others. The 
ancient inhabitonts of Spain were a proud, brave, 
and warlike race ; easily excited and ready to take 
offence ; inveterate robbers ; moderate in the use 
of food and wine ; fond of song and of the dance ; 
lovers of their liberty, and ready at all times to 
sacrifice their lives rather than submit to a foreign 
master. The Cantabri and the inhabitants of the 
mountains in the N. were the fiercest and most 
uncivilised of all the tribes ; the Vaccaei and the 
Turdetani were the most civilised ; and the latter 
people were not only acquAinted with the alphabet, 
but possessed a literature which contained records of 
their history, poems, and collections of laws com- 
posed in verse. — The liistory of Spain begins with 
the invasion of the country by the Carthaginians, 
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B. c. 238 ; for up to that time hardly any thing was 
known of Spain except the existence of 2 powerful 
commercial states in the W., Tartessus and Ga- 
DKS. After the Ist Punic war Hamilcar, the son of 
Hannibal, formed the plan of conquering Spain, in 
order to obtain for the Cartljaginians possessions 
which might indemnify them for the loss of Sicil}’’ 
and Sardinia. Under his command (238 — 229), 
and that of his son-in-law and successor, Hasdru- 
bal (228 — 221), the Carthaginians conquered the 
greater part of the S.E. of the peninsula as far as 
the Iberug ; and Ilasdiiibal founded the important 
city of Carthago Nova. These successes of the 
Carthaginians excited the jealousy of the Romans ; 
and a treaty was made between the 2 nations about 
228, by which the Carthaginians bound them- 
selves not to cross the Ib(uus. The town of Sa- 
guntum, although on the W. side of the river, was 
under the protection of the Romans ; and the cap- 
ture of this town by Hannibal in 219, w'as the 
immediate cause of the'^nd Punic war. In the 
course of this war the Romans drove the Cartha- 
ginians out of the peninsula, and became masters 
of their possessions in the S. of the country. But 
many tribes in the centre of the country, which 
had been only nominally subject to Carthage, 
still retained their virtual independence ; and 
the tribes in the N. and N. W. of the country 
had been hitherto quite unknown both to the Car- 
thaginians and Romans. There now arose a long 
and bloody struggle bctw'een the Romans and the 
various tribes in Spain, and it was nearly 2 cen- 
turies before the Romans succeeded in subduing 
entirely the whole of the peninsula. The Cehi- 
berians were comiuered by the elder Cato (19.)), 
and Tib. Gracchus, the father of the 2 tribunes 
(179). The Lusitanians, who long resisted the 
llomans under tlieir brave leader Viriathus, were 
obliged to submit, about the year 137, to 1). Brutus, 
wdio penetrated as fiir as Gallaecia ; but it w’as 
not till Numantia w’as taken by Scipio Afriennus 
the younger, in 133, that the llomans obtained 
the undisputed sovereignty over the various tribes 
in the centre of the country, and of the Lusitaniiins 
to the S. of the Tagus. Julius Caesar, after his 
praetorship,, subdued the Jjusitanians N. of tlie 
Tiigus (CO). The Cantabri, Astures, and otli' r 
tribes in the mountains of the N., wore finally sub- 
jugated by Augustus and his generals. The whole 
peninsula was now subject to the Romans ; and 
Augustus founded in it several colonies, and caused 
excellent roads’ to be made throughout the country. 
The Romans had, as early as the end of the 
2nd Punic war, divided Spain into 2 provinces, se- 
parated from one another by the Iberus, and called 
llisjtania Citerior and Hispania Ulterior, the former 
being to the E., and the latter to the-VV". of the 
river. In consequence of there being 2 provinces, w e 
freqtiently find the country called HisjHiniac. The 
provinces were governed by 2 proconsuls or 2 pro- 
praetors, the latter of whom also frequently bore 
the title of proconsuls. Augustus made a new' di- 
vision of the country, and formed 3 provinces 71/ r- 
raconensis, Baetica, and Lusitania. Tlie province 
Tarrawnensis, which derived its name from Tar- 
raco, the capital of the province, w^as by far the 
largest of the 3, and comprehended the whole of 
the N., W., and centre of the peninsula. The pro- 
vince Baetica, w'hich derived its name from the 
river Baetis, was separated from Lusitania on tho 
N, and W. by the river Anas, and from Tarraco- 
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nensis on the E. hv a line dmwn from the river 
Anns to the promontory Charidemus in the Medi- 
terranean. The province Lusitania^ which corre- 
sponded very nearly in extent to the modern Por- 
tugal, was separated from Tarraconensis on the N. 
hy the river I>uriu.a, from Baetica on the E. by 
the Anas, and from Tarraconensis on the E. by a 
line drawn from the Burins to the Anas, between 
the territories of the Vettones and Carpetani. Au- 
gustus made Bactica a senatorial province, but re- 
served the gov(!rnment of the 2 others for the 
Caesar ; so that the former was governed by a 
proconsul appointed by the senate, and the latter 
by imperial legati. In Baetica, Corbuda or His- 
palis Avas the seat of government ; in Tarraconensis 
Tarraco ; and in LusitarlSa Augusta Emerita. On 
tlie reorganisation of the empire, by Cojistantine, 
Spain, together with Gaul and Britain, was under 
tlie general administration of the Prar/eduss Prae-- 
torio Galliac, one of whose 3 vicaril had the go- 
vernment of Spain, and usually resided at Hispalis. 
At the same time the country was divided into 7 
provinces : Paeiica^ Lusitaniay Gallaecia^ Tarra- 
co?imsis, Carfhutmimsis^ lialearrs^ and Mauritania 
'J'inipifana in Africa (which was then reckoned 
part of Spain). The capitals of these 7 provinces 
W(Te respectively Ilispa/is. Augusta Emerita^ Bra- 
cara^ Caesaravgusta^ Carthago Nova, Palmn^ and 
Tmgis. In a. I). 40J) the \\andal8 and Suevi, to- 
gether Avilh otlier barbarians, invaded Spain, and 
obtained possession of the greater part of the 
country. In 4J4 the Visigoths, as allies of the 
Ilomnu empire, attacked the Vandals, .ind in the 
course of 4 years (414 — 418) compelled a great 
part of the peninsula to submit again to the Ho- 
mans. In 420 the Vandals left Spain, and crossed 
over into Africa under their king Gen.seric ; after 
Avhich time the Suevi estahiislied a poAverful king- 
dom in the S. of the peninsula. Soon afterwards 
the Visigoths again invaded Spain, and after many 
years’ struggle, succeeded in conquering the whole 
peninsula, Avhich thc}’^ kept for themselves, and 
continued the masters of the country for 2 cen- 
turies, till they Avere in their turn conquered by 
the Arabs, a. d. 712. 

Hispellum (IHspellas, -utis : Ilisgellensi.s : SJdc/- 
/o), a town in IJmbria, and a Roman colony, with 
the name of Colonia Julia Hispellum. 

Histiaea. [Hestiaeotis.] 

Histiaeus ('lo-riaMJs), tyrant of hliletus, was 
left Avith the other lonians to giuyd the bridge of 
bouts over the Danube, when Darius invaded 
Scythia (b. c. .513). He opposed the proposal of 
Miltiades, the Athenian, to destroy the bridge, and 
leaAX' the Persians to tlieir fate, and Avas in conse- 
quence reAA'^arded by Darius with the rule of My- 
tilcne, and Avith a district in Thrace, Avhere he built 
a town called Myrciniis, apparently Avith a view of 
establishing an independent kingdom. This excited 
the suspicions of Darius, who invited Histiaeus to 
Susa, Avherc he treated him kindly, but prohibited 
him from returning. Tired of the restraint in Avhich 
he Avas kept, he induced his kinsman Aristagoras 
to persuade the lonians to revolt, hoping that a re- 
volution in Ionia might lead to his release. His de 
sign succeeded. Darius allowed Histiaeus to depart 
(49(5) on his engaging to reduce Ionia. The revolt 
however was nearly put down when Histiaeus 
reached the coast. Here Histiaeus thrcAV off the 
mask, and after raising a small fleet carried on war 
against the 'Persians for 2 years, and obtained pos- 
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session of Chios. In 494 he made a descent upon 
the Ionian coast, but Avas defeated and taken pri- 
soner by Harpagus. Arbiphcmes, the satrap of 
Ionia, caused him to he put to death by impale- 
ment, and sent his head to the king. 

Histdniuxn (Histoniensis ; J’as/o PAmmeme^, 
a town of tlie Freiitani on the coast, and subse- 
quently a Roman colony. 

Homeritae (Optiphai), a people of Arabia 
Felix, who migrated from the interior to the S. 
part of the W. coast, and established tlieniselvcs 
n the territory of the Sabaei (in EL icmcyi)^ 
where they founded a kingdom, Avhich lasted more 
than 5 centuries. 

Homerus {^'Op-npos). 1. The great epic poet of 
jlreece. His poems formed the basis of Greek 
iterature. Every Greek who had received a liberal 
iducation Avas perfectly well acquainted with them 
from his childhood, and had learnt them by heart 
at school ; but nobody could state any thing certain 
about their author. His date and birthplace were 
equally matters of disjiute. Seven cities claimed 
Homer as their countryman (Smyrna, Rliodus, Co- 
lophon, Salamis, Chios, Argos, Athenae) ; but the 
claims of Smyrna and Chios are the most plausible, 
and between these 2 Ave have to decide. It is 
iupposed by the best modern Avriters that Homer 
was an Ionian, Avho settled at Smyrna, at the time 
when the Achaeans and Aeolians formed the chief 
part of the population. We can thus explain how 
Homer became so well acquainted Avith the tradi- 
tions of the Trojan Avar, Avhich had been waged by 
Achaeans and Aeolians, but in Avhich the lonians 
had not taken part. We know that tlie lonians 
were subsequently driven out of Smyrna ; and it 
is further supposed either that Homer liimself 
fled to Chiffe, or his descendants or disciples 
settled there, and formed the famous family of 
Honiorids. According to this account the time 
of Homer Avould be a foAv generations after the 
Ionian migration. But with the exception of 
the simple fact of his being an Asiatic Greek, all 
other particulars respecting his life are purely fa- 
bulous. 'J'he common tradition related that he 
AA'as the son of Macon (hence called Maeornilcs 

'tes\ and*lhat in his old age he was blind and 
poor. Homer was universally regarded by the 
ancients as the author of the 2 great poems of the 
Iliad and the ()d 3 ' 8 aey. Other poems were also 
attributed to Homer, the genuineness of which w as 
disputed by some ; but the Iliad and Odyssey 
Avere ascrilied to him by the concurrent voice of 
antiquity. S^uch continued to be the prevalent be- 
lief in modern times, till 179.5, wdien F. A. Wolf 
AATote his famous Prolegomena, in Avhicb he en- 
deavoured to show that the Iliad and Odyssey were 
not tAvo complete poems, hut small, separate, inde- 
pendent epic songs, celebniting single exploits of 
the heroes, and that these lays Avere for the first 
time written doAvn and united, as the Iliad and 
Odyssey, by Pisistratiis, the tyrant of Athens. 'J'his 
opinion gave rise to a long and animated controA'ersy 
respecting the origin of the Homeric poems, Avhicli 
is not yet settled, and which probably never will 
be. The folloAvirig, lioweAcr, rna^' be regarded as 
the most probable conclusion. An abundance of 
heroic lays preserved* the tales of the Trojan war. 
Europe must necessarily have been the country 
where these songs originated, both because the vic- 
torious heroes dAvelt in Europe, and because so many 
traces in the poems still point to these regions; 
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These heroic lays were brought to Asia Minor by 
the Greek colonies, which left the mother-country 
about 3 ages after the Trojan war. These uncon- 
nected Kongs were, for the first time, united by a 
great genius, called Homer, and he was the owe 
indiouiual who conceived in his mind the lofty idea 
of tliat poetical unity which we must acknowledgt 
and admire in the Iliad and Odyssey- But ai 
writing wjis not known, or at least little practised, 
in the age in which Homer lived, it naturally fol- 
lowed that in such long works many interpolation 
were introduced, and that they gradually became 
more Jind more dismembered, and thus returned 
into their original state of separate independent 
songs. They were preserved by the rhaf)Sodists, 
who w'ere minstrels, and who sung lays at the ban- 
quets of the great and at public festivals. A class 
of rhapsodists at Chios, the Homerids, who called 
themselves the descendants of the poet, made it their 
especial business to sing the lays of the Iliad and 
Odyssey, and to transmit them to their disciples by 
oral teaching, and not by writing. These rhapso- 
dists preserved the knowledge of tlic unity of the 
IIonuTic poems ; and this knowledge wiis never 
entirely lost, although the public recitation of the 
poems became more and more fragmentary, and the 
time at festivals and musical contests formerly oc- 
cupied by epic rhapsodists exclusively, Avas en- 
croached upon by the rising lyrical performances. 
Solon directed the attention of his countrymen 
towards the unity of the Homeric poems ; but the 
unanimous voice of atitiqiiity ascribed to Pisistratua 
the merit of having collected the disjointed poems 
of Homer, and of huving first committed tiiein to 
writing. From the time of Pisistratiis, the Greeks 
had a written Homer, a regular text, which was 
the sf)urce and foundation of all sub.se^ient editions. 

— VV'e have already stated that the ancients attri- 
buted, many other poems to Homer besides the Iliad 
and the Odyssey ; but the claims of nojieof these to 
this Imnour can stand investigation. The hymns, 
which still bear the name of Homer, probably owe 
their origin to the r'oapsodists. They exhibit such 
a diversity of language and poetical tone, that in 
all probability they contain fragments from every 
century from the time of Homer to 'the Persian 
war. The liatrachoniiiomachia^ the Battle of th«‘ 
Frogs and Mice, an exUint poem, and the Margihs^ 
a poem which is lost, and which ridiculed a man 
who was said to know many things and who knew 
all badly, were both frequently ascribed by the 
ancients to Homer, but were clearly of later origin. 

— The Odyssey was evidently composed after tlie 

Iliad ; and many writers maintain that they are 
the works of ‘2 different authors. But it has been 
observed in reply that there is not a greater dif- 
ference in the 2 poems than we often find in the 
productions of the same man in the prime of life 
and in old age ; and the chief cause of difference 
in the 2 poems is owing to the difference of the 
subject. — We must add a few words on the lite- 
rary history of the Iliad and Odyssey. From the 
time of Fisistratus to the establishment of the 
Alexandrine school, we read of 2 new editions 
(BiopOuareis) of the text, one made by the poet An- 
timachns, and the other by Aristotle, which Alex 
ander the Great used to carry about with him in a 
splendid ca e (ydpBvO o*' expeditions. But 

it was not till the foundation of the Alexandrine 
school, that the Greeks possessed a really critical 
edition of Homer. Zeiiodotus was the first who 
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1 directed his attention to the study and criticism of 
Homer. He was^followed by Aristophanes and 
Aristarchus ; and the edition of Homer by the 
latter has been the basis of the text to the present 
day. Aristarchus was the prince of grammnrians, 
and did more for the text and interpretation of 
Homer than any other critic in modern times. Ho 
Wiis opposed to Crates of Mallus, the founder of 
the Pergarnene school of grammar. [AursTAiiciins ; 
Crates.] In the time of Augustus the great 
compiler, Didymus, wrote comprehensive commeu- 
wjries on Homer, copying mostly the works of pre- 
ceding Alexandrine grammarians, which had swollen 
to an enonnoiis extent. Under Tiberius, Apollo- 
nius Sophista lived, whose lexicon Homericuin is 
very valuable (ed. Bekkfer, 1833). 'I’he most A*a- 
liiable scholia on the Iliad are tho.se which were 
published by Villoison from a MS. of the 10th cen- 
tury in the library of St. Mark at Venice, 1703, 
fol. These scholia were reprinted with additions, 
edited by I. Bekkcr, Berlin, 102.5, 2 vols. 4to. 
The most valuable scholia to the Odyss(‘y are 
those published by Buttiiiann, Berl. 1021. The 
extensive commentary of Eustathius contains much 
v.aluable information from sources which are now 
lost. [Eu.stathius, No. 3.j The best critical 
editions of Homer are by Wolf, Lips. 1001, seq. ; 
by Bothe, Lips. 1032, seq. ; ana by Bekker, Ber- 
lin, 1013. There is a very good edition of the 
Iliad by Spitzner, Gotha, 1032, siq.; and a va- 
luable coinuiputary on Hie Ody.s.sey by Nitzscli, 
lliunwv, 102.5, seq.— 2. A graiumarian and tragic 
poet of Byzantium, in the time of J*toIemy Fhila- 
delphns (about b. n. 200), was the sou of ilie gram- 
marian Andromachus and the po('tt‘ss Myro. He 
was one of the 7 poets who formed the tragic Pleiad. 

H5m61§ ('O/udAi?). 1. A lofty mountain in 

I’hessaly, near Tempe, with a .sanctuary of Pan.— 
2. Or Homolium (jO/n6\ioy ; ‘O/UoAituy ; Ja(- 
a town in Magnesia in Thessaly, at the 
foot of Mt. Ossa, near the Peneiia. 

Honor or Honos, the personification of honour 
at Rome. Marcellas had vowed a temple, which 
was to belong to Honor and Virtus in common ; 
hut as the pontiffs refused to consecrate one temple 
to 2 divinities, he built 2 temples, one of Hontu* 
and the other of Virtii.s, close together. C. Marins 
also built a temple to Honor, after his victory ov< r 
the Ciinhri and Teutones. There was also an alt.ir 
if Honor outside the Colline gate, which was mon* 
Riicient than either of tln^ temples. Honor is n - 
iresented on coins as a male figure in armour, and 
standing on a globe, or with the coroucopia in his 
left and a spear in his right hand. 

Hondria. [ Grata.] 

Honorlus, Flavius, Roman emperor of tlie 
West, A. D. 395 — 423, was the 2iid son of Theodo- 
sius the Great, and was horn 304. On the death of 
Theodosius, in 395, Honorius succeeded peaceably 
to the sovereignty of the West, which lie had re- 
ci'ived from his father in the preceding year ; while 
his elder brother Arcadius obtained possession of the 
East. During the minority of Honorius, thegovern- 
ment was entirely in the hands of tho able and 
energetic Stilicho, whose daughter Maria the young 
emperor married. Stilicho for a time defended Itrdy 
against the attacks of the Visigoths under Alaric 
(402,403), and the ravages of other barbarians 
under Radagaisiis ; but after Honorius had j)ut to 
death Stilicho, on a charge of treason ( 400 ), Alarm 
again invaded Italy, and took and plundered Rome 
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(410). Honorius meantime lived an inglorious 
life at Ravenna, where he continued to reside till 
his death, in 

Horae (Jcipat)^ originally the goddesses of the 
order of nature and of. the seasons, but in later 
times the goddesses of order in general and of 
justice. In Jloiner, who neither mentions their 
parents nor their number, they are the Olympian 
divinities of the weather and the ministers of 
Zeus. In this capacity they guard the doors of 
Olympus, and promote the fertility of the earth, 
by the various kinds of weather which they give 
to mortals. As the weather, generally speaking, 
is regulated according to the seasons, they are fur- 
ther described as the goddesses of the seasons. 
The course of the seasons is symbolically described 
as the dance of the Horae. At Athens 2 IJorae, 
Thallo (th(^ llora of spring) and Carpo (the llora 
of autumn), were worshipped from very early 
times. The Hora of spring accompanied Perse- 
phone every year on her ascent from the lower 
world ; iiiid the expression of “ The chamber of 
the Honae opens” is equivjilcnt to “ The spring is 
coming.” The attributes of spring — flowers, fna- 
grance, and gracelul freshness — are accordingly 
transferred to the Horae. Thus they adorned 
Aphrodite as she rose from the sea, and made a 
garland of flowers for Pandora. Hence they bear 
a resemblance to and are mentioned along with 
the Charites, and both are frequently confounded 
or identifled. As they were conceived to pro- 
mote the prosperity of every thing that grows, 
they appear also as the protectresses of youth and 
newly-born gods. Even in early times ethical 
notions were attached to the Horae ; and the in- 
fluence which these goddesses originally exercised 
on nature was subsequently transferred to human 
life in particular. Hesiod describes them as giving 
to a state good laws, justice, and peace ; he calls 
them the daughters of Zeus and Themis, and gives 
them the significant flames of Eimomia,, Lhcfi^ and 
The number of the Horae is ditlerent in 
the. dilTerent writers, tliongh the most ancienlnum 
her seems to have been 2, as at Athens ; but after- 
wards their common number was 3, like tluit of 
the Moerae and Charites. In works of art the 
Horae were represented as blooming maidens, 
carrying the different products of the seasons. 

HorapollO (‘npaTrdAAwv), the name prefixed to 
an extant work on hi<*roglyphics, which purports to. 
be u Creek translation, made by one Philippas 
from the Egyptian. The writer ^^Phs a native of 
Egypt, and probably lived about the beginning of 
tile 5th century. The best edition is by Leemans, 
Amsterdam, I8il5. 

H5ratla Gens, one of the most ancient pfitrieiim 
gentes at Home. 3 brothers of this race fought 
with the Curiatii, 3 brothers from Alba, to deter- 
mine whether Rome or Alba was to exercise the 
supremacy. The battle was long undeciiled. 2 
of the lloratii fell; but the 3 Curiatii, though 
alive, were severely wounded. Seeing this, tho 
surviving Homtius, who was still unhurt, pretended 
to fly, and vanquished his wounded opponents, b> 
encountei ing them severally. He rptunied in tri- 
umph, bearing his threefold spoils. As he ap- 
proached the Capeiie gate his sister Horatia met 
him, and recogniled on his shoulders the mantle 
of one of tho Curiatii, her betrothed lover. Her 
iiuportunate grief drew on her the wrath of Horn- 
tius, who stabbed her, exclaiming “ so perish every 
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Roman woman who bewails a foe.” For this 
murder he was adjudged by the duumviri to he 
scourged with covered head, and hanged on the 
accursed tree. Horatius appealed to his peers, the 
buighers or populus ; and his father pronounced 
him guiltless, or he would have punished him by 
the paternal power. The populus acquitted IJo- 
Kitiiis, but prescribed a fonn of punishment. With 
veiled head, led by his father, Horatius passed 
under a yoke or gibbet •— sororium, ‘‘sis- 
ir's gibbet.” 

Horatius Codes. [Cocles.] 

Q. Horatius Flaccus, the poet, was honi De- 
cember 8th, B. c. 85, at Veniisia in Apulia. His 
father was a libertinus or freedinan. He had 
•eceived his manumission before tlu^ birth of the 
poet, who was of ingeniiotis birth, hut who did not 
altogether escape the taunt, wliich adlu'red to 
persons even of remote servile origin. His father's 
occupation was that of collector (coactor), either 
f the indirect taxes farmed by the publicans, 
r at sales by auction. With the profits of 
his office he had purchased a small farm in the 
■eighbourhood of Vemisia, wln re the poet was 
born. The father, either in his pari'iital fond- 
ness for his only son, or discerning some liopefnl 
promise in the boy, detennined to devote his whole 
time and fortune to the education of the future 
poet. Though by no means rich, he declined to 
send the young Horace to the common school, kept 
in Venusia by one Flavius, to which the children 
of the rural aristocracy resorted. Probably about 
his 12th. year, his father carried him to Home, 

) receive the usual education of a knight’s or 
en.itor's son. He freiiuented the best schools in 
the capital. One of these was kept by Orbilius, 

retired military man, whose Hogging propensities 
have been iniinortalised by his pupil, (h'pjst. ii. 
1. 7 !•) The names of his other teachers are not re- 
corded by tho poet. He was instructed in the Greek 
and Latin languages ; the poets were the usual 
scliool books, Homer in the Greek, and the old 
tragic writer, Livius Andronicus, in tlie Latin. In 
lis 18th year Horace proceeded to Athens, in 
■rder to continue, his studies at that seat of learn- 
ing. *510 seems chiefly to have attached himself 
to the opinions which he, heard in the Academiis, 
though later in life he inelined to those of Epicurus. 
When llrulus came to Athens after the death of 
t'aesar, Horace joined his army, and received at 
once the rank of a military tribune, and the com- 
mand of a legion. He was pn'sent at the battle t f 
Philippi, ami shared in the flight of the repiiblicaii 
army. In one of his poems he playfully alindes to 
his flight, and throwing away his shield. (Carni. ii. 
7. fl.) He now resolved to devote liim.self to more 
peaceful pursuits, and having obtained his pardoii, 
he ventured at once to return to Home. He had 
lost all his hopes in life ; his pati'inal estate ha 1 
been swept away in the general forfeiture ; but ho 
was enabled, however, to obtain suflicieiit money 
to purchase a clerkship in the quaestor’s office ; 
and on the profits of that place he managed to live 
with the utmo.st frugality. Meantime .some of his 
poems attracted the notice of Varius and V irgil.wlio 
introduced him to Maecenas (b. c. Horace 

soon became the friend of Maecenas, and tliis 
friendship quickly ripened into intimacy. In a 
voaror two after the commencement ol their friend- 
ship (37). Horace accompanied his patron on that 
journey to Bruiidusium, so agreeably described in 
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the 5th Satire of tlie Ist book. About the yem 
34 Maecenas bestowed upon the poet a Sabine 
farm, sufficient to maintain him in ease, comfort, 
and even in content {satis beatus unicis Sfibinis\ 
during the rest of hjs life. The situation of this 
Sabine farm was in^ the 'valley of Ustica, within 
view of the mountain Lucretilis, and near the Di- 
gentia, about 15 miles from Tibur {TwoU). A 
site exactly answering to tlie villa of Horace, 
and on which were found n\ins of buildings, has 
been discovered in modern times. Resides this 
estate, his Jidiniration of the beautiful scenery in 
the neighbourhood of Tibur inclined him either 
to hire or to purchase a small cottage in that ro- 
mantic town ; and all the later years of his life 
Avere passed between these two country residences 
and Rome. He continued to live on the most 
intimate terms with Maecenas ; and this intimate 
friendship naturally introduced Horace to the notice 
of the other great num of his period, and at 
length to Augustus liimsclf, who bestowed upon 
the poet substantial marks of his favour. Horace 
died on November 17th, B. c. 3, aged nearly 57. 
His death was so sudden, that he had not time to 
make his will ; but he left the administration 
of his affairs to Augustus, whom he instituted 
as his heir. He was buried on the slope of the 
flsqniline Hill, close to his friend and patron 
Maecenas, who had died before him in the s.ame 
year. — Horace has described his own person. 
He was of short stature, with dark eyes and dark 
hair, but early tinged with grey. In his youth he 
was tolerably robust, but sutltTcd from a complaint 
in his eyes. In more advanced life ho grew fat, 
and Augustus jested about his protuberant belly. 
His health was not always good, and he seems to 
have inclined to he a valetudinarian. ^V'hen 
young he was irascible in temper, but easily 
placable. In dress he was rather careless. His 
habits, even after he became richer, were generally 
frugal and abstemious ; though on occ.asions, botli 
in youth and maturer age, he seems to have in- 
dulged in conviviality. He liked choice wine, and 
in the society of friends scrupled not to epjoy the 
luxuries of his time, lie Avas never married. — 
The philosophy of Horace was that of a flian of 
tlie Avorld. He playfully alludes to his Epicurean- 
ism, but it was practical rather than speculative 
Epicureanism. His mind, indeed, avsis not in the 
least speculative. Common life wisdom was his 
study, and to this he brought a quickness of ob- 
servation and a sterling common sense, which haA'e 
made his works the delight of practical men. — 
The Odes of Horace Avant the higher inspirations 
of lyric verse. His amatory verses are exquisitely 
graceful, but they have uo strong ardour, no deep 
tenderness, nor even much of liglit and joyous 
gaiety. But as works of refined art, of the most 
skilful felicities of language and of measure, of 
translucent expression, and of agreealile images, 
embodied in words Avhich imprint themselves in- 
delibly on the memory, they arc unrivalled. Ac- 
cording to Quintilian, Horace was almost the only 
Roman lyric poet worth reading. — In the Satires 
of Horace there is none of the lofty moral indig- 
nation, the fierce vehemence of invective, which 
cWacterised the later satirists. It is the folly 
rather than the wickedness of vice, which he 
touches with such playful skill. Nothing can sur- 
pass the keenness of his observation, or his case of 
expression : it is the finest comedy of manners, in 
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a descriptive instead of a dramatic form. — In the 
Epodes there is bitterness provoked, it should 
seem, by some personal hatred, or sense of injury, 
and the ambition of imitating Archilochus ; but in 
these he seems to have exhausted all the ma- 
lignity and violence of his temper. — But the 
Epistles are the most perfect of the Horatian 
poetry, the poetry of manners and society, the 
beauty of which consists in a kind of ideality of 
coniinon sense and practical wisdom. The Epistles 
of Horace are with the Poem of Lucretius, the 
Georgies of Virgil, and perhaps the Satires (»f 
Juvenal, the most perfect and most original form 
of Roman verse. The title of the Art of Poetry 
for the Epistle to the Pisos is as old as Quintilian, 
but it is now agreed that it was not intended for a 
complete theory of the poetic art. It is conjec- 
tured with great probability that it was intended 
to dissuade one of the younger Pisos from devoting 
himself to poetrj", for Avhich he hfid little genius, 
or .'it least to .suggest the difficulties of .attaining to 
perfection. — The chronology of the Horatian poems 
is of great iraportiinee, as illustrating the life, the 
times, and the writings of the poet. There lia^ 
been great dispute upon this subject, but the fol- 
lowing view appears the most probable. The 
1st book of Satires, Avhich Avas the first publi- 
c.ation, appeared about b. c. 35, in the 30th year of 
Horace. — The find book of Satires Avas publislual 
about 33, in tlic 3‘2nd year of Horace. — The Epodes 
appeared about 31, in the 34th year of Horace. — 
The 3 first books of the Odes Avere published abo\it 
24 or 23 in the 41st or 42nd year of Horace. — 
The 1st book of the Epistbis Avas published about 
20 or 19 in the 45th or 4()th year of Horace. — 
The Carmen Seculare .'ippeared in 17 in the 43th 
year of Horace. — The 4th book of the Odes was 
published in 14 or 13 in his 5l8t or 52nd year. — 
The dates of the 2nd book of Epistles, and of the 
Ars Puetica, arc admitted to be uncertain, though 
both appeared before the death, b. c. 3. 

One of the best editions of Horace is by Orelii, 
Turicl, 1043. 

HordeSnlus Flaccus. [Flaccus.] 

Hormisdas. [S.^ssanidak.J 

Horta or Hortanum (Ilortanns ; Orte)^ a town 
in Etruria, at the junction of the N.ar and the 
Tiber, so called from the Etruscan goddess Horta, 
whose temple at Rome always remained open. 

Hortenslus. 1. Q., the orator, was born in 
B. c. 114, eight years before Cicero. At the early 
.age of 19 he spoke Avith great .applause in the 
forum, and at once ro.se to eminence as an advocate. 
He served two campiiigns in the Social war (.‘19, 
09). In the civil wars he joined Sulla, and 
afterwards a constant supporter of the aristocratical 
party. His chief professional labours Avere in de- 
fending men of this part}', Avhen accused of mal- 
administration and extortion in their provinces, or 
of bribery and the like in CanA'assing for public 
honours. He had no rival in the forum, till be 
encountered Cicero, and he long exercised an un- 
disputed sway over the courts of justice. lu 81 
he was qu.ae8tor ; in 75 aedilo ; in 72 praetor ; 
and ill 69 consul with Q. Caeciliiis Metellus. 

It was in the year before his consulship that the 
prosecution of Verres commenced. Hortensius Avas 
the advocate of Verres, and attempted to put off 
the trial till the next year, Avlicn he would be able 
to exercise all the consular autliority in favoi^ of 
his client. But Cicero, who accused Verres, baffled 
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all the schemes of Ilortensius ; and the issue of 
this contest was to dethrone Hortensius from the 
seat which had been already totterinjr, and to 
establish his rival, the despised provincial of Arpi- 
niirn, as the hrst orator and advocate of the Roman 
forum. After his consulship, Hortensius took a 
leading part in supporting the optiniates against the 
rising power of Pompcy. He opposed the Oabinian 
law, which invested Pompey with absolute power 
on the Mediterranean, in order to put down the 
pirates of Cilicia (67) ; and the Manilian, by which 
the conduct of the war against Mithri<Iates was 
transferred from Lucullus to Porapey (66). Cicero 
in liis consulship (6'A) deserted the popular party, 
with whom he had hitlujrto acted, and became one 
of the supporters of the optiinates. Thus llor- 
tensius no longer appears as his rival. We first 
find them pleading together for C. Rabirius, for 
L. Muraena, and for P. Sulla. After the coalition 
of Pompey with Caesar and Cmssus in 60, Ilor- 
tensius drew back from public life, and confined 
himself to his advocate’s duties. He died in 50. 
The eloquence of Hortensius was of the florid or 
(as it was termed) “Asiatic” style, fitter for hear- 
ing than for reading. His voice was soft and mu- 
sical, his memory so ready and retentive, that he 
is said to have been able to come out of a sale- 
room and repeat the auction-list bfick wards. His 
action was very elaborate, so that sneerers called 
him Dionysia — the name of a well-known dancer 
of the day ; and the pains he bestowed in arranging 
tlie folds of his toga have been recorded by ancient 
writers. But in all this there must have been a 
real grace and dignity, for we read that Aesopus 
and Roscius, the tragedians, used to follow him 
into the forum to take a lesson in their own art 
Jle possesijed immense wealth, and was keenly 
alive to all the enjoyments which wealth can give. 
He had several villas, the most splendid of which 
was the* one near Laurentnm. II ere he laid up 
such a stock of wine, that he loft 10,000 casks of 
Chian to his heir. Here he had a park full of all 
sorts of animals ; and it w^as customary, during his 
sumptuous dinners, for a slave, d'^essed like Orpheus, 
to issue from the woods with these creatures fol- 
lowing the sound of his cithara. At, his villa at 
Bauli he had immense fish-ponds, into which the 
sea came : the fish were so tame that they would 
feed from his hand ; and he was so fond of them, 
that he is said to have wept for the death of a 
favourite muraena. He was also very curious in 
trees : he is said to liave fed them with wine, and 
we read that he once begged Cicero to change places 
in speaking, that he might perforin this office for 
a favoiuite plane-tree at the proper tim^. It is a 
characteristic trait, that he came forward from his 
retirement (55) to oppose the sumptuary law of 
Pompey and Crassus, and spoke so eloquently and 
wittily as to procure its rejection. He Wias the 
first person at Rome who brought peacocks to 
table. —2. Q., surnamed Hortalus, son of the 
preceding, by Lutatia, the daughter of Catulus. 
In youth lie lived a low and profligate life, and 
appears to have been at last cast off by his father. 
On the breaking out of the civil w'ar in 49, he 
joined Caesar, and fought on liis side in Italy and 
Greece. In 44 he held the province of Macedonia, 
and Brutus was to succeed him. After Caesar’s 
assassinatitm, M. Antony gave the province to his 
brother Cains. Brutus, however, had already 
taken possession, with the assistance of Hortensius. 
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When the proscription took place, Hortensius was 
in the list ; and in revenge he ordered C. Antonins, 
who had been taken prisoner, to be put to death. 
After the battle of Philippi, he was executed oji 
the grave of his victim. 

Hdrus (*‘npov), the Egyptian god of tlie sun, 
whose worship was also established in Greece, and 
afterwards at Rome. He was compared with the 
Greek Apollo, and identified with Harpocrates, the 
last-bom and weakly son of Osiris. Both were 
represented as youths, and with the same attri- 
butes and symbols. He was believed to have been 
born with his finger on his mouth, as indicative of 
secrecy and mystery. In the earlier period of his 
worship at Rome he seems to have been particu- 
larly regarded as the god of quiet life and silence. 

Hostilla {Ostiglia)^ a small town in Gallia Cis- 
alpina, on the Po, and on the road from Mutina to 
Verona ; the birthplace of Cornelius Nepos. 
Hostilius Mancinus. [Mancinus.] 

HostilluB Tullus. [Tullus Hostilius.] 

Hostius, the author of a poem on the Istrian 
war (u. c. 178), which is quoted by the gram- 
marians. He was probably a contemporary of 
Julius Caesar. 

Hunneric, king of the Vandals in Africa, a. d. 
477 — 484, tvas the son of Genseric, whom he 
succeeded. His reign was chiefly marked by bis 
savage persecution of the Catholics. 

Hunui (Ooem), an Asiatic race, who dwelt 
for some centuries in tlie plains of Tartary, and 
were formidable to the Chinese empire, long be- 
fore they w(Te known to the Romans. It was to 
repel the inroads of the Huns that the Chinese 
built their celebrated wall, 1500 miles in length. 
A portion of the nation afterwards migrated IV., 
conquered the Alani, a warlike race between the 
Volga and the Taiuiis, and then crossed into Eu- 
rope about A. D. 37o. The appearance of these 
new barbarians excited the greatest terror, both 
among the Homans and Germans. They are de- 
scribed by the Greek and Roman historians as 
hideous and repulsive beings, resembling apes, with 
broad shoulders, flat noses, and small lilack eyes 
deeply buried in their head ; while their manners 
and Habits were savage to the last degree. They 
destroyed the powerful monarchy of the Ostrogoths, 
who were obliged to retire before them, and were 
allowed by Valens to settle in Thrace, a. n, 376. 
The Huns now frequently ravaged the. Roman doiui- 
iiions. They were joined by many other barbarian 
nations, and under their king Attila (a. d. 434 — 
453), they devastated the fairest portions of the 
empire, both in the E. and the W. [Attila.] 
On the death of Attila, the various nnti'ms which 
composed bis army, dispersed, and liis sons were 
unable to resist the arms of the Ostrogoths. In a 
few years after the death of Attila, the empire 
of the Iluns was completely destroyed. The 
remains of the nation becaiiio incorporated with 
other barbarians, and never appear again as a se- 
parate people. 

Hyacinthus (rditivdos). 1. Son of the Spartan 
king Amyclas and Diomede, or of Pierus and Clio, 
or of Oebalus or Eurotas. He was a youth of ex- 
tniordinarv beautv, and was beloved by Apollo and 
Zephynis.*' He returned the love of Apollo ; and 
as he was once playing at quoit with the god, 
Zephyrus, out of jealousy, drove the quoit of Apollo 
with such violence against the head of the youth, 
that he fell down dead. From the blood of Hya- 
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cinthus there sprang the flower of the same name 
(hyacinth), on the leaves of which jippeared the 
exclamation of woe AI, Al, or the letter T, being 
the initial of ^TdKivdos. According to other tra- 
ditions, the hyacinth sprang from the blood of 
Ajax, n vacinthus was worship{)od at Ainyclae as 
a hero, and a great festival, Hyacinthia, was cele- 
brated in liis hommr. {Diet, of Anliq. s. ».) — 2. A 
Lacedaemonian, who is said to hav«' gone to Athens, 
and to have sacriliced his daughters for the purpose 
of delivering the city from a famine and plague, 
under which it was suftVring during the war with 
Miiios. His daughters were known in the Attic 
legends by the name of the Iltiacinthides., which 
they derived from their father. Some traditions 
make them the daughters of Erechtheus, and relate 
that they received their name from the village of 
Il xacinthus, where they were sacrificed at the time 
when Athens was attacked by the Kleusinians and 
Thracians, or Thebans. 

Hyades (‘TdSes), that is, the Rainy, the name 
of nymphs, whose parentage, number and names 
are described in various ways by the ancients. 
Their parents w(‘re Atlas and Aethra, or Atlas and 
Phn'one, or Hyas and Boeotia : others call their 
father Oceamis, M( li.s.seu.s,Ca(lmiliKs, or Erechtlieus. 
Their number ditfers in various legends ; but their 
most common number is 7, as they appear in the 
cori-tellation which bears their name, viz., Am- 
6ms/«, Dudora., Pedi/e^ Curom>^ Poh/jco. /V/?/^), and 
Thjene or Dione. They were entrusted by Zeus 
with the care of his infant son Dionysus, and w'ere 
afterwards placed hy Z(*us among the stars. The 
story which made them th<! daughters of Atlu.s 
relates that their number was I’J or 1.5, and that 
at first 5 of them were placed among the stars us 
Hyades, and the 7 (or 10) others afterwards under 
the name of Pleiades, to reward tliem for tlie sis- 
terly love they ha«l evinced after the death of their 
brother Ilyas, who had been killed in Libya by a 
wild beast. Their name, Hyades, is derived hy 
the ancients from their fatlier, Ilyas, or from Ilye.s, 
a mystic surname of Dionysus ; or according to 
others, from their position in the heavens, where 
they formed a figure resembling the Greek letter 
Y. 'I'lie Romans, who derived it from us, a pig, 
translat' d the name by ^Hctclae. The most natural 
derivation is from uetv, to rain, as the constellation 
of the Hyades, when rising simultaneously with 
the sun, announced rainy weather. Hence Horace 
speaks of the tris'es I/jjadt's {Carm, i« 3. 14). 

Hyampea. [ Pa k n assum. ] 

HyampSlis ('TdjuvuAts : ‘Ya^TroAlTrjs), a town 
in Phocis, E. of the Ce])hissng, near Cleonae, was 
founded by the Hyantes, when they were driven 
out of Boeotia by the Cadmeans ; was destroyed 
by Xerxes ; afterwards rebuilt ; and again de- 
stroyed by Philip and the Ainphictyons. — Cleoiae, 
from its vicinity to Hyampolis, is called by Xeno- 
phon (//eii. vi. 4. § 2) 'YajUTToAiTwv rb vpodffrtioy. 
— Strabo speaks of 2 towns of the name of llyam- 
polis in Phocis ; but it is doubtful whether his 
statement is correct. 

Hyantes (‘'Tavrey), the ancient inhabitants of 
Boeotia, from which country they were expelled 
by the Cadmeans. }*art of the Hyantes emigrated 
to Phocis ( Hyampolis]. and part to Aetolia. The 
poets u.se the adjective Hyunlim as equivalent to 
Boeotian. 

Hyas (*Toy ), the name of tlie father and the 
brother of the Hyades. The lather was married to 
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Boeotia, and was looked upon as the ancestor of 
the ancient Hy.antes. His son, the brother of the 
Hyades, was killed in Libya by a serpent, a boar, 
or a lion. 

Hybla (*'T§Aij ; *T§Aatoy, Ilyblensis), 3 towns 
in Sicily. 1. Major jaei'^wp or jue7(£A7j), on the 
S. slope of Mt. Aetna and on the river Symaethus, 
was originally a town of the Siculi. — 2. Minor 

fUKpd), afterwards called Megara. [Mkgara.] 
— 3. Heraea, in the S. of the island, on the road 
from Syracuse to Agrigentum. — It is doubtful 
from which of these 3 places the Ilyblaean honey 
came, so frequently mentioned by the poets. 

Hybreas ('T^peas), of Mylasa in Caria, a cele- 
brated orator, contemporary with the triumvir 
Antoni us. 

Hycc&ra (to "Yfcxapa : 'Y/cxapeiJs ; Muro di 
Carini)., a t<»wn of the Sicani on the N. coast of 
Sicily, VV. of Panormus, said to have derived its 
name from the sea fish iVxoi. It was taken hy the 
Athenians, and plundered, and its inhabitants sold 
as slaves, B.c. 41.5. Ajuong the captives was the 
beautiful Timandra, the mistress of Alcihiades 
and the mother of Lais. 

Hydames ('YSdpPT/s), one of the 7 Persitans 
who con.spired ngain.st the Magi in n. c. .521. 

Hydaspes ('T6d.T7r7js : Jclum), the N.niost of 
the .5 great tributaries of the Indu.s, which, with 
the Indus itself, water the great plain of N. 
India, which is hounded on the N. hy the flinm- 
range, and wlileh is now called the Punjuh^ 
i. e. 5 rivers: The Hydaspes falls into the Ace- 
sines (CIte/iah)., which also receives, from the S., 
first the Ilydraotes {itavee), and then the 11 y- 
phasis {Deeus., and lower down, O’/zarra), which 
lias previously received, on the S. side, the Ilesi- 
drus or Zaradrns {Sutlej or Ilesudrii) ; and the 
Acesines itself falls into the Indus. These .5 rivers 
all rise on the S.W. side of the Emodi M. {Iliina- 
laya)^ except the Sutlej^ which, like the Indus, 
rises on the N. E. side of the range. They became 
known to the Greeks hy Alexander's campaign 
in India: his great victory over Porns (h. c. 327) 
was g.ainpd on the left side of the Hydaspi'.s, near, 
or perhaps upon, the scene of the recent battle of 
ChiUianwall/ik ; and the Hyphasis. formed the 
limit of his progress. The epithet “ fabulosus,” 
which Horace applies to the Hydaspes {Carm. i. 
22. 7) refers to the marvellous stories current among 
the Romans, who knew next to nothing about 
India; and the Med us Hj'daspes” of Virgil 

{Georg, iv. 211) is merely an e.vample of the 
vagueness with which the Roman writers, especially 
the poets, refer to the countries beyond the E. 
limit of thp empire. 

Hydra. [Hehculks, p. 308, b.] 

Hydraotes ('YSgawTr^y, Stmb. 'TdpMrts: Parer), 
a river of India, falling into the Acesines. [Hv- 
DASPE8.] ^ 

Hydria (*TSp4a : ^TSpidrijs : Ifydra\ a small 
island in the gulf of llermione oft* Argolis, of no 
importance in antiquity, but the inhabit.anls of 
which in modern times played a distinguished pait 
in the w.ar of Greek independence, and are some 
of the best sailors in Greece. 

Hydruntum or HydrtLs {'Tbpovs: Ilydruntl- 
niis : Oiranio).^ one of the most ancient towns of 
Cjilabria, situated on the S. E. coast, witli a good 
harbour, and iiccar a mountain ilydrus, was in later 
times a municipium. Persons frequently crossed^ 
over to Epirus from tins port. 
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Hyettus ('T7jTT(is : 'T-^ttiov), a small town in 
Boeotia on the lake Copais, and near the frontiers 
of Locris. 

fiyg^ea ('T-y^eta), also called Hygea or Hygia, 
the goddess of health, and a daughter of Aescu- 
lapius ; though some traditions make her the wife 
of the latter. She was usually worshipped in the 
temples of Aesculapius, as at Argos, wliere the 2 
divinities had a celebrated sanctuary, at Athens, at 
Corinth, &c. At Rome there was a statue of her 
in the temple of Concordia. In works of art she is 
represented as a virgin dressed in a long robe, and 
feeding a serpent from a cup. — Although she wiis 
originally the goddess of physical health, she is 
sometimes conceived as the giver or protectress of 
mental health, that is, eln; appears as vyUia 
(Aeschyl. 5*22), and was thus identihed with 
Athena, suninmod llygioti. 

Hyglnus. 1. C. JMlus, a Roman grammarian, was 
a native of Spain, and lived at Rome in the time of 
Augustus, whose freedman he was. He wrote several 
works, all of which have perished. —2. Hyginus 
GromatlCUS, so called from yrunia^ an instrument 
used by tlic Agrimensoros. He lived in the time ot 
Trajan, and wrote works on land 8 urve 3 ’ing and 
castrametation, of which considenible fragments are 
extiint.— 3, Hyginus, tlie author of 2 extant works; 
1. Fabularum Lih‘r^ a s(‘ries of short mythological 
legends, with an introductory' genealogy of divini- 
ties. Although the larger portion of these narratives 
has been copied from ohviiuia sources, they occa- 
sionally present the talcs under new forms or with 
new ciraimsiances. 2. Foeticon Astnmomicon 
Lihri Iv. We know nothing of the author of these 
2 works. He is sometimes identified with C. .luliiis 
Hy’gimis, the freedman of Augustus, but he must 
have lived at a much later period. Roth works are 
included in the AJ^thograpki LaLini of Muiicker, 
Amst. 1()U1, and of \ an Suiveren, Lug. Rat. 1742. 

Hylaea Herod.), a district in Scythia, 

covered with wood, is the peninsula adjacent to 
Taiirica on the N.W., between the rivers Rory- 
bthenes and Ilypacyrls. 

Hylaeus ('TAaros), that is, the Woodman, the 
name of an Arcadian centaur, who tvas slam by 
Atalante, when he pursued her. According to 
some legends, Hylaeus fell in the figh? against the 
Lapithae, and otliers again said that he was one 
of tile centaurs slain by Hercules. 

Hylas ("TAay), son of 'I'heodanias, king of the 
Hryopcs, by the nympli Menodice ; or, according 
to others, son of Hercules, Euphcnius, or Ceyx. 
He was beloved by Heiciiles, whom he accom- 
panied in the expedition of the Argonauts. On 
the cou'^t of Mysia, Hylas went on shore to draw 
water from a fountain ; hut his beauty excited tlu 
love of the Naiads, who drew him down into the 
W'ater, and he was never seen again. Herculci 
eiideavoiired in vain to find him ; and when h» 
shouted out to the youth, the voice of Hyliis wa: 
heard from the bottom of the well only like a fain 
eclu), whence some say that he was actually niehi- 
niorphosed into an echo. W'hile Hercules wa; 
eugag«‘d in seeking his favourite, the Argonaut; 
sailed away, leaving him and his companion, Poly 
phemus, behind. 

Hyle ("TAt), fllso^TAai), a small town in Boeo- 
tis^ situated on the Hyllce, which was called aftei 
this town, and into which the river Israenus flows. 

. HyUas, a river in Bruttium, -separating the tej 
litories of Sybaris and Croton. 
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Hylloe ( 9 ) 'TAifth Xijxvr}), a lake in Boeotia, S. 
if the lake Copais. See Hyle. 

HyUcus (‘'TAi/fos, "TAAt/cos), a small river in 
Argolis. near Troezen. 

Hyllus (*'TAAos)^ son of Hercules by Deianira. 
For details set* Hkhaclidae. 

HyUus ("TAAoy : Denurji)^ a river of Ly'dia, 
falling into the Hernius on its N. side. 

Hymen or Hymenaeus f'T/uiii/ or 'Tperams), 
.he god of maniane, was conceived as a handsome 
outh, and invoked in tlie hymeneal or bridal song. 
The names originally designated the bridal song 
itself, which was subsequently personifii d. lie is 
described as tlie son of Apollo and a Muse, either 
i^alliope, Urania, or 'J’erpsiclioie. Others describe 
■lim only as the favourite of Apollo or 'I'hamyris, 
and call him a son of Magnes and Calliope, or of 
Dionysus and Aphrodite. The ancient traditions, 
instead of regarding the god as a personification of 
the hymeneal song, speak of him a.s originally a 
mortal, respecting whom various legends were 
related. The Attic legends described him as a 
youth of such delicate beauty, that l«} might he 
taken for a girl. He fell in love with a maiden, 
who refused to listen to liirn ; hut in the disguise 
of a girl he followed her to Eleusis to tlie festival 
of Demeter. Tl#; maidens, togetlufr witii llyme- 
naens, were carried off by' robbers into a distant 
and desolate country'. On their landing, the robbers 
laid down to sleep, and were killed hv Hymenaeus, 
who now returned to Athens, retpifstiiig tlie citi- 
zens to give him his beloved in marriage, if he re- 
.tored to them the maidens wlio had been carried 
oil’ by the robbers. His reijuesl was granted, and 
his marriage was c.vtremely happv. For this reason 
he was invoked in tlie hymeiK'al songs. According 
to others he was a youth, who was killed by the 
fall of his house on his wedding-day, whence he 
was afterwards invoked in bridal songs, in order 
to hi* propitiated. Some related that at the wedding 
of Dionysus and Ariadne he sang the bridal hymn, 
but lost his voice. He is leprcsented in works of 
art as a youth, but talliu- ami with a more serious 
expression than Kros, and carrying in his hand a 
idal ti irch. 

HymettUS ('T/utittos), a mountain in Attica, 
celebrated for its marble (Ilpmctiiue Irubes^ llor. 
('arm. ii. 111. 3), and more especially for its honey. 
H is about 3 miles S. of Athens, and forms the 
commencement of tlie ran^e of mountains which 
runs S. through Attica. It is now called Ttiovuni, 
and by the Franks Monte Alutfo : the part of the 
mountain near the pronunitory Zoster, wiiich was 
called in ancient times Auhydrus (d *'A>'i/5pos, t.c. 
'TfiTjTTos), or the Dry Hymettus, is now called 
Mai'Tovuni. 

Hypacyris, Hypac^s, orPacaris {KaniUtah), 
a river in Europi aii Sarmatia. which flows through 
the country of the nomad Scythians, ami falls into 
the Sinus Carcinites in the Enxine sea. 

Hypaea, [Stokchades.] 

Hypaepa f*'T7rat7ra : Tapui/a), a city of Lydia, 
on the S. slope of Mt. Tmolus, near the N. bank 
of the Ca’istcr. 

Hyp&na ('Tttcii'tj: tu '"iVai/a: 'Tjroetus), a town 
in Triphylian Elis, belonging to the Reiitapolis. 

Hypanis (/io//), a river in European Sarmatia, 
rises, according to Herodotus, in a lake, flows pa- 
rallel to the Borvstlieiics.-lias at first sweet, then 
bitter water, and* falls into the Euxinc sea W. of 
the Borysthenes. 
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Hyp&ta (ri ‘'TrraTO, ^ ‘TttcCttj ; 'Tiraratoy, *Tira- people to people till it reached Delos. If these 
Tsur ; Neopatra, Turk. Datrajik\ a town of the legends are based on any geographical relations at 
Aenianes in Thessaly, S. of the Spercheus, belonged all, the most probable explanation is that which 
in later times to the Aetolian league. The inha- regards them as pointing to regions N. of Greeco 
bitants of this town were notorious for witchcraft, (the N. part of Thessaly especially) as the chief 
Hypatia (‘TTrarfa), daughter of Thcon, by original seat of the worship of Apollo. . ^Naturally 
whom she was instructed in philosophy and ma- enough, as the geographical knowledge of the Greeks 
thematics. Slie soon made sucli immense progress extended, they moved back the Hyperboreans 
in these branches of knowledge, that she is said further and further into the unknown parts of the 
to have presided over the Neoplatonic school of earth j and, of those who sought to fix their pre- 
Plotinus at Alexandria, where she expounded the cise locality, some placed them in the extreme \V. 
principles of his system to a numerous auditory, of Europe, near the Pyrenaeau mountains and the 
She appears to have been most graceful, modest, supposed sources of the Ister, and thus they came 
and beautiful, but ncvortheless to have been a to be idcMititied with the Celtac ; while otlnus 
victim to slander and falsehood. She was accused placed them in the extreme N. of Europe, on the 
of too much familiarity with Orestes, prefect of shores of the Ilyperboreus Oceanus, beyond the 
Alexandria, and the charge spread among the fabulous Grypes and Arimaspi, who themselves 
clergy, who took up the notion that she interrupted lived beyond the Scythians. The latter opinion at 
the friendship of Orestes with their archbishop, length prevailed ; and then, the religious aspect oi' 
Cyril. In consequence of this, a number of them the fable being gradually lost sight of, the term 
seized her in the street, and dragged her into one of Utrperboreun came to mean only most iiortherh/^ as 
the churches, where they tore her to pieces, A. D. 415. when Virgil and Horace speak of the “Hyper- 
Hypatoddrus ('TTrarflSwpos), a statuary of borcae orae ” and “ Hyperborei cainpi.” Tlie 
Thebes, flourished u. c. 37‘i. fable of the Hyperboreans may probably be le- 

Hyperholua ('TTr^pgoAos), an Athenian dema- garded as one of the forms in which tlic tradition 
gogiie in the Peloponnesian war, was of servile of an original period of innocence, happiness, and 
origin, and was frequently satirized #>y Aristophanes immortality, existed among the nations of the 
and the other comic poets. In order to get rid ancient world. 

either of Nicias or Alciblados, Hyperbolas called Kyperbdrei Montes w'as originally the mythical 
for the exercise of the ostracism. But the parti(*s name of an imaginary range of mountains in the 
endangered combined to defeat him, and the vote N. of the earth [Hypeuuorei], and was aftcr- 
of exile fell on Hyperbolas himself; an application wards applied by tlie geographers to various chains, 
of that dignified punishment by which it was as, for example, the Caucasus, the Ilhipaei pontes, 
thought to have been so debased that the use of it and others. 

W’aa never recurred to. Some years afterwards he Hyperldes ('TTrepstSrjy or 'TTrepIdrjs), one of 
W'as murdered by the oligarchs at Samos, ii.c. 411. the 10 Attic orators, was the son of Glaucippus, 
Hyperborei or -ei 'TTr^p^dpe/oi), and belonged to the Attic deinus of Collytus. He 

a fabulous people, the earliest mention of whom was a pupil of Plato in philosophy, and of Di'inus- 
seems to have been in the sacred legends connected theiies in oratory. He was a friend of Demosthenc's, 
w'ith the worship of Apollo, both at Delos and at and with him and Lycurgus was at the head of 
Delphi. In the earliest Greek conception of the the anti-Macedonian party. Ho is first mentioned 
Hyperboreans, as embodied by the poets, they Avere about b. c. 358, when ho and his son equipped 2 
a blessed people, livinff bei/ond the iV. wind (oTrep- triremes at their own expense in order to serve 
Sopeot, fr. oTTcpaild Bnpdas), and therefore not ex- against Euboea, and from this time to his death 
posed to its cold blasts, in a land of perpetu^ he coiitiiuicd a stedfast friend to the patriotic e; 
shine, which produced abundant fruits, on whicF^ After the death of Alexander (323) Hyperides took 
the people lived, abstaining from animal food. In an active paA in organising that confederacy of the 
innocence and peace, free from disease and toil and Greeks against Autipater, which produced the 
care, ignorant of violence and war, they spent a Lamian war. Upon the defeat of the confederates 
long and happy life, in the due and cheerful ol>- at the battle of Crannon in the following year 
servance of the worship of Apollo, who visited their (322), Hyperides fled to Aegina, where he was 
country soon after bis birth, and spent a whole slain by the emissaries of Antipater. The number 
year among them, dancing and singing, before he of orations attributed to Hyperides was 77 ; but 
returned to Delphi. The poets related further none of them have come down to us. His oratory 
how the sun only rose once a year and set once a was graceful and powerful, holding a middle place 
year, upon the Hyperboreans, whose year was thus between that of Lysias and Demosthenes, 
divided, at the equinoxes, into a (i months’ day and Hyperion {*Tirfplwv), a Titan, son of Uranus 
a 6 months’ night, and they were therefore said to and Go, and married to his sister Thia, or Eiiry- 
80W in the morning, to reap at noon, to gather pbaessa, by whom he became the father of Helit)S, 
their fruits in the evening, and to store them up Selene, and Eos. Homer uses the name as a pa- 
at night : hov/, too, tfieir natural life lasted 1000 tronymic of Helios, so that it is equivalent to 
years, but if any of tliem was satiated Avith its llyperionion or Ilyperionides ; and Homer’s example 
unbroken enjoyment, he threw himself, crowned is imitated also by other poets. [Helios.] 
and anointed, from a sacred rock into the sea. The Hypermnestra {'Tvep/xvijo-Tpa). 1. Daughter 
Delian legends told of offerings sent to Apollo by of Thostius and Eurythemis, wife of Oicles, and 
the Hyperboreans, first by the hands of virgins mother of Araphiaraus. — 2. One of the daughters 
named Arge and Opis (or Hecaerge), and then by of Danaus and wife of Lynceus. [Danaus ; 
Laodice and Hypcroche, escorted by 5 men called Lynceus.] 

Perpherees ; and lastly,* as their messengers did Hypli&sis or Hyp&sis or Hyp&nis (*'T</)o(nj, 
not return, they sent the offerings packed in wheat- "Tirao-iy, "Tiroi'iy : Beeas, and Gharra), a river of 
straAv, and the sacred package Avas forwarded from India. [Hydaspes.] 
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H^ni CVvios), a river and mountain in Bi- 

thynia. 

Hypsas C^T^I/os), 2 rivers on the S. coast of 
Sicily, one between Selinus and Thermae Selinuntiae 
(now lielici) and rfie other near Agrigentuin (now 
Fiume dragoy. 

Hypseus ( ‘T^'eus), son of Peneus and Creusa, 
was king of the Lapithae, and father of Cyrene. 

Hypsicles (’Tif/iKXrjs), of Alexandria, a Greek 
niathematieian, who is usually said to have lived 
about A. D. ICO, but who ought not to be placed 
eirlier than a. d. 550. The only work of Ms 
extant, is entitled Tlfpl rijs r&v aj/a<t>opas^ 

published with the Optics of lleliodorus at Paris, 
j 5C7. He is supposed however to have added the 
14 th and 15th books to the Elements of Euclid. 

H3rpslpyle CTxl/nrv\7)), daughter of Thoas, king 
of Lemnosj When the Lemnian women killed all 
the men in the island, because they had taken 
some female Thracian slaves to their beds, H 3 "psi- 
pyle saved her father. [Thoas.] She then became 
queen of Lemnos ; and when the Argonauts landed 
there shortly afterwards, she bore twin sons to Jason, 
Eiineus and Nebrophonus, also called Deiphilus or 
Thoas. The Ijemiiian women gubsequently dis- 
covered that Thoas was alive, whereupon they com- 
pelled llypsipylc to quit the island. On her flight 
she was taken prisoner by pirates and sold to the 
Nemean king Lyciirgus,«vho entrusted to her care 
his son Archemnrus or Opheltes. [Archemorus.] 

Hypsus ('T»^oCy, -oDvtos), a town in Arcadia, 
on a mountain of the same name. 

Hyrcania (’TpKavia ; ’Tp^rdrior, Hyrermus: Ma- 
zandera7i\ a province of the ancient Persian Em- 
pire, on the S. and S.E. shores of the Caspian or 
Ilyrcaniiin Sea, and separated by mountains on the 
W., S., and E., from Media, Parthia, and Mar- 
giana. Its valleys wore very fertile ; and it flou- 
rished most under the Parthians, whose kings 
often resided in it during the summer. 

Hyrcamim or -ium Mare. [Cam’ium Mare.] 

Hyreanus {'tpicavos). 1. Joannes, prince and 
liigh-priost of the .lews, was the son and successor 
of Simon Maccabaciis, the restorer of the inde- 
pendence of Judaea. He succeeded to his father’s 
power B. c. la.*!. He was at first engaged in war 
with Antiochus Vll. Sidetes, who invaded Judaea, 
and laid siege to Jerusalem. In 133 he concluded 
a peace Avith Antiochus, on the condition of pay’ing 
an annual tribute. Owing to the civil wars in 
Syria between the several claimants to the throne, 
thepoAver of Hyreanus steadily increased ; and at 
length he took Samaria, and razed it to the ground 
(100), notwithstanding the arinj’^ Avhich Antiochus 
IX. Cyzicenus had sent to the assistance of the city'. 
Hyreanus died in 106. Although he did not 
assume the title of king, he may be regarded ns 
the founder of the monarchy of Judaea, which 
continued in his family till the accession of Herod. 
— 2. High-priest and king of the Jews, Avas tlie 
eldest son of Alexander Jannaeus, and his wife, 
Alexandra. On the deatli of Alexander (78) the 
royal authority devolved upon Alexandra, Avho ap- 
pointed Hyreanus to the high-priesthood. Alex- 
andra reigned 9 years ; and upon her death in 69, 
Hyreanus succeeded to the sovereignty, but was 
quickly attacked by his younger brother Aristobu- 
lus, who possessed more energy and ambition than 
Hyreanus. In the folloAving year (68) Hyreanus 
"was driven fr;,ju the throne, and took refuge with 
Aretas, king of Arabia Petraea. That monarch 
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assembled an army, with which he invaded Judaea 
in order to restore Hyreanus. He defeated Aris- 
tobnlus, and blockaded him in the temple of Jeru- 
salem. Aristobulus, however, gained over by 
bribes and promises Ponipey*'8 lieutenant, M. 
Scaurus, who had arrived at Damascus, Jiud who 
now ordered Aretas and Hyreanus to Avithdraw 
from Judaea (64). The next year Pompey him- 
self arrived in Syria ; he reversed the decision of 
Scaurus, carried aAvay Aristobulus as a prisoner to 
Rome, and reinstated Hyreanus in the high -priest- 
hood, with the authority, though not the name, of 
royalty'. Hyreanus, howcA’er, did not long enjoj^ 
his ncAvly recovered sovereignty in quiet. Alex- 
ander, the son of Aristobulus, and subsequently' 
Aristobulus liimself, escaped from Home, and ex- 
cited dangerous revolts, Avhich Avere oiilj' quelled 
by the assistance of the Romans. The real 
government Avas now in the able hands of Antipater, 
the father of Herod, Avho rendered such important 
services to Caesar during the Alexandrian Avar (47), 
that Caesar made him prociinator of Judaea, leaving 
to IlArrcanus the title of high-priest. Although 
Antipater Avas poisoned by’ the contrivance of 
Hyreanus (43), the latter was a man of such feeble 
character, that he alloAV'ed Herod to take vengeance 
on the murderer of his father, and to succeed to his 
father’s poAver and influence. The Parthians, on 
their invasion of Syria, carried away Hyreanus as 
prisoner ( 40). He Avas treated with much liberality 
by the Parthian king, and allowed to live in perfect 
freedom at Bjihylon. Here he remained for some 
years ; but having at length received an invitation 
from Herod, who had meaiiAvhile established him- 
self on the throne of Judaea, he returned to Jeru- 
salem, Avith tlie consent of the Parthian king. He 
w;i3 treated Avith respect by Herod till the battle 
of Actium ; Avhen Herod, fearing lest Augustus 
might place Hyreanus on the throne, accused him 
of a treasonable correspondence Avitli the king of 
Arabia, and on this pretext put him to death (30). 

H^ia {"Tpia : ’Tpuvs, 'Tpi6.TT\s). 1. A toAvn 
in Roeotia near Tanagra, Avas in the earliest times 
a place of importance, but afterAvards sunk into in- 
significance. — 2. A toAvn in Apulia. [Uria.] 

HjrieUB ('Tpieus), son of Poseidon and Alcyone, 
king of Hyria in Boeotia, husband of Clonia, and 
father of Nycteus, Lycus, and Orion. Respecting 
his treasures see Agamedes. 

Hyrmlna {'Tpixlvn), a town in Elis, mentioned 
by Homer, but of which all trace had disappeared 
in the time of Strabo. Near it Avas the proiuon- 
tory^ Hynnina or Hormiiia (C. Chkxrenza). 

Hyrmine {'Tpfxiyr]), daughter of Nclcus, or 
Nycteus, Avife of Phorbas, and mother of Actor. 

Hyrtkens (“Tpraxos), aTrojan, to Avhom Priam 
gaA’e his first Avife Arisba, Avhen he married He- 
cuba. Homer makes him the father of Asius, 
hence called Ilyrtacides. — In Virgil Nisus and 
Hippocoon are also represented as sons of Jlyrtacus. 

Hysiae (‘T<rtal). 1. (‘To-taruO, a toAvn in Ai- 
golis, S. of Argos, destroyed by the Spartans in the 
Peloponnesian Avar. — 2. (‘T<T<€oy), a toAvn in 
Boeotia, E. of Platacae, called by Herodotus (v. 
74) a demus of Attica, but probably belonging to 
Plataeae. 

Hystaspes ('To'Tdo'irT^y ; in Persian, Goshta^, 
Giistasp, Histasp, or Wistasp). 1. Son of Arsam^, 
and father of Darius I., aa'qs a member of the Per- 
sian royal house of the Achaemeiiidae. H e was 
satrap of Persis under Cambyses, and probably 
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under Cyrus also, — 2. Son of Darhis I. and 
Atossn, commanded the Bactrians and Sacae in 
the army of his brother Xerxes. 


I. 

lacchus (^la/cxos), the solemn name of Bacchus 
in the Eleusinian mysteries, whose name was de- 
rived from the boisterous song, called lacchus. In 
these mysteries lacchus was regarded as the son of 
Zeus and Demeter, and was distinguished from 
the Theban Bacchus (Dionysus), the son of Zeus and 
Semele. In some traditions lacchus is even called 
a son of Bacchus, but in others the 2 arc identified. 
On the 6th day of the Eleusinian festival (the 20th of 
Boedromion) the statue of lacchus was carried from 
the temple of Demoter across the Thriasian plain 
to Elcusis, acconipani(;d by a numerous and riotous 
procession of the initiated, who sang the lacchus, 
carried mystic baskets, and danced to the sound of 
cymbals and trumpets. 

ladera or lader (ladertinus ; Old Zara\ 
town on the coast of Illyriciim, with a good harbour, 
and a Homan colony under the name of “Coloiiia 
Claudia Augusta Felix." 

lalemus (TdA.6/xos), a similar personification to 
that of Linus, and hence called a son of Apollo and 
Calliope, and the inventor of the song lalemus, 
which was a kind of dirge, and is only mentioned 
as sung on most melancholy occasions. 

lalmenus (’IdA^tei/os), son of Ares and Asty- 
oche. and brother of Ascalajihus, was a native of 
the Boeotian Orchonmnos. He was one of the Ar- 
gonauts and a suitor of ILdena. After the de- 
struction of Troj', he wandered about with the 
Orohomenians, and founded colonies in Colchis. 

' lalysus (IdAuoos), one of the 3 very ancient 
Dorian cities in the island of Rhodes, and one of 
the () original nienibera of the Dorian Hexapolis 
[Doris], stood on the N.W. coast of the island, 
about 60 stadia S.W. of Illiodcs. It is .said to 
have derived its name from the mythical lalysus, 
son of Cerenuhns. and grandson of Helios. 

lambe (’IdjuSjj), a Thracian woman, daughter 
of Pan and Echo, and a slave of Metanira. When 
Demoter, in search of her daughter, arrived in 
Attica, and visited the house of Metanira, Tambe 
cheered the mournful goddess by her jokes. 

lambllchus (’Id/uSAixos). 1. A Syrian who 
lived in the time of the emperor 'J’rajari, wrote a 
romance in the Greek language, entitled Babyhmica. 
The work itself is lost, but an epitome of it is pre- 
served l:)y Photius. — 2. A celebrated Neo- Pla- 
tonic philosopher, was born at Chalcis in Coele- 
Syria. He resided in Syria during the greater 
part of liis life, and died in the reign of Constantine 
the Great, probably before a. n. 31)3. He was in- 
ferior in judgment and learning to the earlier Neo- 
Platonists, Plotinus and Porphyry ; and he intro 
duced into his system many of the superstitions and 
mysteries of the E., by means of which he endea- 
voured to check the progress of Christianity. The 
extant works of lamblichus are : I. ITfpi nu^o^d- 
pov alp((r€609f on the pliilosophy of Pythagoras. It 
was intended as a preparation for the study of 
Plato, and consisted originally of 10 books, of 
AvUch 6 only are extant. 1 . The Ist book contains 
an account of the life of Pythagoras, and though 
compiled without care, it is yet of value, as the 
ot.ier works, from which it is taken, are lost. 
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Edited by Knster, Amsterd. 1707 ; and by K less, 
ling. Lips. 1815. 2. nporptfrTifeol \dyoi els 

(ro<l>iav^ forms a sort of introduction to the study 
of Plato. Edited by Kiessliiig, Lips. 1813, 8vo. 
3. Tlepl KOivris fiadrjixaTiKris ^mo'T^jUTjy, contains 
many fragments of the works of early Pythagoreans. 
Edited by Fries, Copenhagen, 1790. 4. Tlepl rrjs 

KtKo/jLdxov dpiBuLt\riK^s eiaraywy^s. Edited by 
Tennulius, Deventer and Aniheim, 1668. 5. Ta 

^eoAoyovixeva rrjs Q.piOp.'qTiKiis. Edited by Ast, 
Lms. 1817. — TI. Hspl /uvarrjpiup, written to prove 
thi divine origin of the Egyptian and Chaldaeaii 
theology. Edited by Gale, (Jxon. 1678. lambli- 
chus wrote other works which are lost. —3. A 
later Neo-Platonic philosopher of Apamea, a con- 
temporary of the emperor Julian and of Libaniiis. 
lamidiae. [Iamus.] 

lanmla ('Idjupeia ; 'la/uLvia : 'lafiveirtts : O. T. 
•lahneel, Jabneh : Umah or Gabneh)^ a consider- 
able city of Palestine, between Diospolis and 
Azotus, near the coast, with a good harbour, was 
taken by King Uzziah from the Philistines. 
Pompej’^ united it to the province of Syria. After 
the destruction of Jerusalem it became tlie seat of 
the Sanhedrim, and of a celebrated school of Jewish 
learning. 

Iamus ("la^ioj), son of Apollo and Rvadne, re- 
ceived the art of prophecy from his father, and was 
regarded as the ancestor#of the famous family of 
seers, the lamidae at Olympia. 

lanira (’Idve/pa), one of the Nereids, 
lanthe {'IdvQt)). 1. Daughter of Oeenniis and 
'IVtliys, and one of the plav mates of Penseplioiie, 
— 2. Daughter of Tcicstes of Crete, beloved by 
Inns. 

lapetUS (’laTrerdF), one of the Titans, son of 
Uraivus and Ge, marrit'd Asia or Ciymene, the 
daughter of his brother Oceanus, and became by 
her the father of Atlas, Prometheus, Epimetbeus, 
and Menoetius. He was imprisoned with Cronus 
in Tartarus. Being the father of Prometheus, he 
was regarded by the Greeks as the ancestor of the 
Iminaii race. His descendants, Prometheus, Atlas, 
and others, are often designated by the patronvmica 
lapetidae (c*’), lapelionidae (es), and tlie feminine 
lapetionis, 

lapydes (’idTruScy or ’IdTroSfs), a warlike and 
barbarous people in the N. of Jllyricmn, between 
the rivers Arria and Tedanius, were a mixed race, 
partly Illyrian and partly Celtic, who tattooed 
their bodies. They were subdued by Augustus. 
Their country was called lapydla. 

lapjrgia (*Ia7rvyla : ^Idvuyes), the name given 
by the Greeks to the S. of Apulia, from Tarentuin 
and Brundusium to the From. lapygium (C. 
Leuca) ; though it is sometimes applied to the 
whole of Apulia. [Apulia.) The name is de- 
rived from the mythical lapyx. 

lapyx (’IdTTof). 1. Son of Lycaon and brother 
of Daiinius and Peiicetius, who went as leaders of 
a colony to Italy. According to others, he was a 
Cretan, and a brother af Icadiiis, or a son of 
Daedalus and a Cretan woman, from whom the 
Cretans who migrated to Italy derived the name 
of lapyges. — 2. The W.N.W. wind, blowing 
oflF the coast of lapygia (Apulia), in the S. of 
Italy, and consequently favourable to persons 
crossing over to Greece. It was the same as the 
dpyeirrijs of the Greeks. 

larbas or Hiarbas, king of the Oaetulians, and 
son of Jupiter Ammon by a Libyan nymph, sued 
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in vain for the hand of Dido in marriage. For ' 
details see Dido. 

lard&nea (*lap 8 (i)n 7 s), a king of Lydia, and 
father of Omphale, who is hence called Jardanis. > 
Iard&nes*pr lard&nvs {’lapddvrjs, *ldpdavos). \ 
1. {Jardan\ a river in Filis. —2. A river in the ! 
N. of Crete, which flowed near the town Cydonia. 

Dlslon or I&slUB ’Ido-ios), son of Zeus ■ 

and Electra, the daughter of Atlas, or son of | 
Cory thus and Electra. At the wedding of his ' 
sister Ilarmonia, Deineter fell irf love with him, 
and inm thrice-ploughed field (rpbroAos) she be- 
came by him the mother of Pluton or Plutus in 
Crete ; Zeus in consequence killed lasion with a 
flash of lightning. Others represent him as living 
to an advanced age as the husband of Demeter. I 
In some traditions lasion and his brother Dardanus 
are said to have carried the palladium to Saino- 
thrace, and there to have been instructed in the 
mysteries of Demeter by Zeus. Others relate that 
lasion, being mspired by Demeter and Cora (Pro- 
serpina), travelled about in Sicily and many other 
c«juntries, and everywhere taught the people the 
mysteries of Deineter. 

lasis, i. e. Atalante, the daughter of lasins. 
laso (*Iaow), i.*e. llccovery, a daughter of 
Aesculapius, or Ainphiaraus, and sister of llygiea, 
was worshipped as the goddess of recovery. 

laasluB or laBBlcuB SinuB (’lacrufhv Kdxnos: 
Gulf of Maiidelvtch)^ a large gulf on the W. coast 
of Caria, between the peninsnlae of Miletus and 
Myndua ; named after the city of lassua, and called 
Dargylieticus ISinus (hupyv\iTjrt.<bs from 

another city which stood upon it, namely, Bargylia. 

laBBUS or lasuB ("lacro-oy, *'Ia<ros : ’laircus: 
Asi/n-Kales$i^ Ru.), a city oi Caria, on the lassius 
Sinus, founded by Argives- and further colonised 
by Milesians. 

lasTis (*'Ia(Tos). 1. An Arcadian, son of Lycur- 
gus and Cleophilo or Eurynoine, brother of An- 
caeus, husband of Clymene, the daughter of !Mi- 
iiyas, and father of Atalante. He is likewise 
called lasius and lasion.— •2. Father of Aiiiphion, 
and king of the Min vans. 

lazyges a powerful Sannatian people, 

who originally dwelt on the coast of the Pontus 
Euxinus and the Pains Maeotis, but ill the reigu 
of Claudius settled near the Quadi in Dacia, in the 
country bounded by the Danube, the Theiss, and 
the Sarmatian mountains. They are generally 
called ISarmatae fazt/fjes or simply Surmatae^ hut 
Ptolemy gives them the name oi lazyges .%fftitnastae, 
on account of their migration. 'J’he lazyges were 
in close alliance with the Qnadi, along with whom 
they frequently attacked the Roman dominions, 
especially Moesia and Pannonia. In the 5th cen- 
tury they were conquered by the Goths. 

Iberia {*l€r}p'ia : s. part of Georgui)^ a countrj’ 
of Asia, in the centre of the isthmus between the 
Black and Caspian Seas, was bounded on the N, 
by the Caucasus, on the W. by Colchis, on the E. 
by Albania, and on the S. by Armenia. It was 
surrounded on every side by mountains, through 
which there were only 4 passes. Sheltered by 
these mountains and watered by the Cyrus (Kotir) 
and its upper tributaries, it was famed for a fertility 
of which its modern name (from Teufryos) remains 
a witness. , Its inhabitants, IbSrOB {‘'16r}pes) or 
Ibeii, were, and are still, among the most perfect 
Specimens of the Caucasian race. The ancients 
believed them to be of the -same family as the 
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Assyrians and Modes, whom they were thought to 
resemble in their customs. They were more civi- 
lised than their neighbours in Colchis and Albania, 
and were divided into 4 castes: 1. the nobles, from 
whom 2 kings were chosen ; 2 . the priests, who 
were also the magistrates ; 3. the soldiers and hus- 
bandmen ; 4. the slaveSf who performed all public 
and mechanical work. The chief cmploynieiit cif 
the Iberians was agriculture. The Romans first 
became acquainted with the country through the 
expedition of Pompey, in B. c. 65 ; and under 
Trajan it was subjected to Rome. In tlie ,^th 
century it was conquered by the Persian king, 
Sapor. — No foimcctioii can be traced between the 
Iberians of Asia and those of Spain. 

IberUB (’'l§Tjpos or’'I§ 7 )p: E(nd)^ the principal 
river in the N.K. of Spain, rises among the moun- 
tains of the Cantabri near Juliobriga, flows S.E. 
through a groat plain between the J^yrenees and 
the M- Iduheda, and falls into the Medilermnean, 
near Dertosa, after forming a Delta. 

Ibycus (*'ISuKos), a Greek lyric poet, was a 
native of Rhegium, and spent the best part of his 
life .at Samos, at the court of l^olycrates, about 
B. c. 640. It is related that travelling through a 
desert place near Corinth, he was murdered by 
robbers, but before be died he called upon a flock 
of cranes that happened to fly ovt r him to avenge 
his death. Soon afterwards, when the people of 
Corinth were assembled in the tin atre, the cranes 
appeared; and one of the murderers, who bappeiied 
to be present, cried out idvoliiiitarily, Behold the 
avengers of I byciis : ” and thus were the aiithois 
of the crime detected. The plirase ai yf- 

pavoi passed into a proverb. Tlie poetry of Ibycus 
w'as chielly erotic, and partook largely of the im- 
petuosity of his chanieter. In his dialect there was 
a mixture of the Doric and Aeolic. In antiijuity 
there were 7 books of his lyric poems, of which 
only a few fragmeiifs now reninin. 

Icarla or IcariuB (Txapi'a, ’Kapms : Txapiei's), 
a mountain and a deinus in Attica, belonging to 
the tribe Aegeis, where Dionysuik is said to have 
taught learius the cultivation of the vine. • 

Icarius (T/cdpios), alto called IcaruB or Ica- 
rion. 1. An Athenian, w'ho lived in the reign of 
Pandion, and hospitably received Dionysus on his 
arrival in Attica. The god in return tiuight him 
the cultivation of the vine. Icarius made a pre- 
sent of some wine to peasants, who became intoxi- 
cated by it, and thinking that they were poisoned 
by Icarius, slew him, and threw his body into a 
well, or buried it uuder a tree. His daughter Kri- 
gone, after a long search, found hi.s grave, to which 
she was conducted by his faithful dog Maera. 
From grief she hung herself on the tree under 
which he w.as buried. Zeus or Dionysus placed 
her and Icarius among the stars, making Erigorie 
the Virgin^ Icarius Jlobies or Aniunts^ and IMaera 
Erocyon or the little dog. lienee tlie latter is 
called Icarius cants. The god then punished the 
ungrateful vYthenians w'ith madness, in which 
condition the Athenian maidens hung theuis* Ive.-* 
as Krigone had done. The Athenians propitiated 
Icarius and Erigone by the in.stitution of the festi- 
val of the A Cura. (See Did. of A nfuj. s. r.) — 2. 
A liucedaemonian, son of Feri(‘re.s and Gorgo- 
pheine, and brother of Tyndarous. Others culled him 
gmndson of Perieres, and son ol Oehalus. W hen 
Icarius and Tyndareus were expelled from Lace- 
daemon by their half-brother Hippocoon, Icarius 
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went to Acarnania, and there hecame the father of 
Penelope, and of several other children. He 
afterwards returned to Lacedaemon. Since there 
were many suitors for the hand of Penelope, he 
promised to give her to the hero who should con- 
quer in a foot-race. Ulyss('8 won the prize, and 
was betrotlied to Penelope. Icarius tried to per- 
suade his daughter to remain with him, and not 
accompany Ulysses to Ithaca. Ulysses allowed 
her to do as she pleased, whereupon she covered 
her face with her veil to hide her blushes, and thus 
intimated that she would follow her husband. 
Icariu^ then desisted from further entreaties, and 
erected a statue of Modesty on the spot. 

Ic&ruB (*'lKopos), son of Daedalus. [Daedalus.] 

Icarus or Ic&rla ('"Ifcapoy, 'iKapla : Ntkaria)^ an 
island of the Aege an Sea ; one of the Sporades ; 
W. of Samos; called also Doliche (SoXix^, i.e. long 
inland). Its common name, and that of the sur- 
rounding sea, Icarium Mare, were derived from the 
myth of Icarus. It was first colonised by the 
Milesians, hut afterwards belonged to the Samians, 
who fed their herds on its rich pastures. 

Icclus, a friend of Ilorfice, who addressed to 
him an ode {Carm. i. 29), .and an epistle (/?/>. i. 
12), The ode was written in B. c. 25, when Iccius 
was preparing to join Aelius Gallus in his expedi- 
tion to Arabia. The epistle was composed about 
10 years afterwards, when Iccius had i>ecomcVip- 
s.'inins Agrippa’s steward in Sicily. In both poems 
Horace reprehends pointedly, hut delicately, in 
Iccius an inordinate desire for wealth. 

Iceni, called Simeui CSifievol ) by Ptolemy, a 
numerous and powerful people in liritain, who 
dwelt N. of the Trinobantes, in the modern counties 
of Suffolk .and Norfolk. Their revolt from the 
Romans, under their heroic ([ueen Boadicca, is ce- 
lebrated in history. [Boadicea.] Their chief 
town was Venta Icenorum {Cais(er), about 3 
miles from Norwich. • 

Ichnae *lxya7os). 1. A town in 

Bottiaea in Macedonia, near the mouth of the 
Axius. — 2. A town in Phthiotis in Thes.saly, ce- 
lehrjited for its Worship of Themis, who wjis hence 
surnamed Ichnaea. 

Ichnae or Ischnae ’'ItrxJ'at), a Greek 

city in the N. of Mesopotamia, founded by the 
Macedonians, was the scene of the first battle be- 
tween Crassiis and the Parthian’s, in which the 
former gained the victory. According to Appian, 
the P.arthi.ans soon after defeated the Romans nc.ar 
the same y)ot. 

IchthyophS.gi Clx^t'Oipdyoi, i. e. FinJi-eafersX 
was a vague descriptive name given by the ancients 
to various peoples on the coasts of Asia and Africa, 
of whom they knew but little. Thus we find 
Tchthyophagi : 1. in the extreme S. E. of Asia, in 
the country of the Sinae : 2. on the coast of Gk- 
DROSiA : 3. on the N.E. coast of Arabia Felix: 4. 
in Africa, on the coast of the Red Sea, above 
Egypt : 5. on the W. coast of Africa, 

Icillus. 1. Sp , was one of the 3 envoys sent 
by the plebeians, after their secession to the Sacred 
Mount, to treat with the sen.ate, u. c. 494. He 
was thrice elected tribune of the plehs, namely, in 
492,481, .and 471.-2. L., a man of great energy 
and eloquence, was tribune of the plehs, 456, when 
he claimed for the tribunes the rigl^t of convoking 
the senate, and also carried the important law for 
the assignment of the Aventine {de Aventino jmhh 
cando) to the plehs. In the following year (455), 
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he was again elected tribune. ' He was one of the 
chief leaders in the outbreak against the decem- 
virs, 449. Virginia had been betrothed to him, 
and he boldly defended her cause before App. 
Claudius ; and when at length she fell by her 
father’s hand, Icilius hurried to the army which 
was carrying on the war against the Sabines, and 
prevailed upon them to desert the government. 

Iconlum CIkSviov ; *Ikovi€us : Konii/th)., the 
capital of Lyc.aonia, in Asia Minor, was, when 
visited by St. f’.aul, a flourishing city, with a 
mixed population of Jews and Greeks : under the 
later emperors, a colony : and in the middle ages, 
one of the gre.atcst cities of Asia Minor, and izn- 
portant in the history of the crusades. 

Ictinus (TffTii/os), a contemporary of Pericles, 
was the .architect of two of the most celebrated 
of the Greek temples, namely, the gn'at temple of 
Athene, in the acropolis of Athens, called the Par- 
thenon, and the temple of Apollo* Epicurius, nijar 
Phig.alia in Arcadia. C.allicrates was associated 
with Ictinus in building the Parthenon. 

Ida fISr;, Dor. "ISa). 1. {Ida, or Kas-Dagh), a 
mountain range of Mysia, in Asia Alinor, which 
formed the S. boundary of the Troad; extending from 
Tjectum Pr. in tbe S. W. corner of the Troad, In- 
wards along tbe N. side of the Gulf of Adramyttium, 
and further E. into the centre of Mysia. Its highcMt 
summits were Cotyliis on the N. and Gargara rm 
the S. ; the latter is about 5000 feet high, and is 
often capped with snow. Lower down, the slojtes 
of the mountain are well- wooded ; and lower still, 
they form fertile fields and valleys. The sources 
of the Scamander and the Aesepus, besides other 
rivers .and numerous brooks, are on Ida. The 
mountain is celebrated in mythology, as the scene 
of the rape of Ganymede, whom Ovid {Fast. ii. 
145) crills Idacus puer and of the judgment of 
Paris, who is ciilled LUipus Judex by Ovid {Fast. 
vi. 44), and Idaeiis pastor by Cicero {ad Alt. i. 
18). In Homer, too, its summit is the place 
from which the gods watch the battles in the plain 
of Troy. Ida was also an ancient se.at of the 
worship of Cybele, wljo obtiuned from it the name 
of Tdaea Mater. 2. ( Fsitorati), a mountain in the 
centre of Crete, belonging to the mountain range 
which run’s through the whole length of the island. 
Mt. Ida is said to be 7674 feet above the level of 
the sea. It was closely' connected with tlie w(»r- 
ship of Zctis, who is said to have been brought up 
in a cave in this mountain. 

Idaea Mater. [Ida.] 

Idaei Bactyli. [Dactyli.] 

Idallum {'l^dKiov), a town in Cyprus, sacred 
to Venus, who hence bore the surname Idalia. 

Idas (‘'iSas), son of Aphareus and Areiie, the 
daughter of Oehalus, brother of Lymccus, liusbaml 
of ]VIarpes8.a, and father of Cleopatra or Alcvone. 
From the name of their father, Idas and Lynceus 
are c<allcd ApJiaretidae or Apharidae. Apollo was 
in love with Marpessa, the daughter of Evenus, 
but Idas carried her otf in a winged clmriot which 
Poseidon h.ad given him. Evenus could not over- 
take Idas, but Apollo found him in Messene, and 
took the m.aiden from him. The lovers fought lor 
her possession, hut Zeus separated them, and lett 
the decision with Marpess.!, who chose Idas, from 
fe.ar lest Apollo should desert her if she grew old. 
T.he Apharetidac also tock pzirt in the CalydoniaJi 
hunt, and in the expedition of the Argonauts. But 
the most celebrated part of their story is their 
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battle with the Dioscuri, Castor and Pollux, which 
is related elsewhere [p. 228, b.]. 

Idistavisus Campus, a plain in Germany near 
the Weser, probably in the neighbourhood of the 
l*orta Westphalica, between Hintdn and Haushertfe^ 
memorable for the victory of Qermanicus over the 
Cherusci, a. d. 16. 

Idmou (''IS/uwi/), son of Apollo and Astoria, or 
Cyrene, was a soothsayer, and accompanied the 
Argonauts, ill though he knew beforehand that 
death awaited him. He was killed in the country 
of the Mariandynians by a boar or a serpent ; or, 
according to others, he died there of a disease. 

IdSmSueus (’iSojuei^eys). 1. Son of the Cretan 
Deuciilion, and grandson of Minos and Pasiphae, 
was king of Crete. He is sometimes called Lyetius 
or Cnossius^ from tbe Cretan towns of Lyctiis and 
Ciiossus. He was one of the suitors of Helen; and 
in conjunction with Mcriones, t)ie son of his half- 
brother Molus, he led the Cretans in 80 ships 
against Troy. He was one of the bravest heroes in 
the Trojan war, and distingiii-shcd himself espe- 
cially in the battle near the ships. According to 
Homer, Idomeiieiis returned home in safety after i 
the fall of Troy. Later traditions relate that once 
in a storm he vowed to sacrifice to Poseidon what- 
ev(!r he should first meet on liis landing, if the god 
would grant him a safe return. This was his own 
son, whom he accordingly sacrificed. As Crete 
was thereupon visited by a plague, the Cretans 
expelled Idomeneus. He went to Italy, where he 
settled in Calabria, and built a temple to Athena. 
From thence lie is said to have migrated again to 
Colophon, on the coast of A.sia. His tomb, how- 
ever, was shown at Cnosus, where he and Merioncs 
were worshipped as heroes. — 2. Of Lampsacus, a 
friend and disciple of Epicurus, flourished about 
H. c. 810 — 270. He wrote several philosophical 
and liistofical works, all of which are lost, The 
latter were chiefly devoted to an account of the 
private life of the distinguished men of Greece. i 

IdSthSa (EtSodea), daughter of Proteus, taught 
Meiudaus how he might secure her father, and 
compel him to declare in what manner he might 
reach home in safety. 

Idrieus or Hidrfeus (TSpieus, TSpiew), king of 
Caria, 2nd son of Hecatomims, succeeded to the 
throne on the death of Artemisia, the widow of his 
brother Maussolns, in n. c. 8.51. He died in 344, 
leaving the kingdom to his sister Ada, whom he 
had married. 

Idubeda (Sierra do. Oca and Lorenzo\ a range 
of mountains in Spain, begins among the Cantabri. 
forms the S. boundary of the plain of the Ebro, 
and runs S.E. to the Mediterranean. 

Idihnaea (*I5ovjuaia)^ is the Greek form of the 
scriptural name £dom, hut the terms are not pre- 
cisely eipii valent. In the O. T., and in the limp 
before the Babylonish captivity of the Jews, Edom 
is the district of Mt. Seir, that is, the mountainous 
legion extending N. and S. from the Dead Sea to 
the E. head of the Red Sea, peopled by the de- 
scendants of Esau, and added by David to the 
Israelitish monarchy. The decline of the kingdom 
of Judaea, and at last its extinction by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, enabled the Edomites to extend their power 
to the N.W. over the S. p»'irt of .Judaea as far as 
Hebron, while their original territory was taken 
possession of by the Nabathacan Arabs. Thus the 
Idumaea of the later Jewish, and of the Roman, 
history is the S. part of Judaea, and a small portion 
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of the N. of Arabia Petraea, extending N.W. and 
S. E. from the Meditcn-anean to the W. side of 
Mt. Seir. Under the Maccabees, the Idumacans 
were again subjected to Judaea (b. c. 129), and 
governed, under them, by prefects (aTpaTrjyoi)^ 
who were very probably descended from the old 
princes of Edom; hut the internal dissensions in 
the Asmonaean family led at last to the establish- 
ment of an Iduniaean dynasty on the .Jewish 
throne. [Antipater, Nos. 3, 4; Herodes.] The 
Roman writers of tlie Augustan age and later use 
Idumaea and Judaea as equivalent terms. Soon 
after the destruction of .lenisalem the name of 
Idumaea disappears from history, and is mergt'd in 
that of Arabia. Roth the old Edomites and the 
later Idiimaeans were a commercial people, and 
carried on a great part of the traffic between the 
East and the shores of the Mediterranean. 

Id^a (*l8uta), daughter of Occ'aims and Tethys, 
and wife of the Colchian king Aeete.s. 
lerne. [Hibernia.] 

letae (’lera/ : ’ItrTeoj : Jato)^ a town in the 
interior of Sicily, on a mountain of the same name, 
S.W. of Macella. 

Iglllum (Giylio)^ a small island off the Etruscan 
coast, opposite Cosa. 

Ignatius (*l 7 edTios), one of the Apostolical 
Fathers, was a hearer of the Apostle John, and 
succeeded Kvodiiisas bishop of Antioch in a.d. 69. 
He was condemned to death by Trajan at Antiocli, 
and was taken to Rome, where he was thrown to 
the wild beasts in the amphitheatre. The date of 
his martyrdom is uncertain. Some place it in 107, 
but others as late as 1 1 6. On his way from Antioch 
to Rome, Ignatius wrote several epistles in Greek 
to various churches. There are extant at present 
15 epistles ascribed to Ignatius, but of tiiesc only 
7 are considered to be genuine ; and even thesse 7 
are much interpolated. Tlie ancient Syriac version 
■f some of these epistles, whicli Iwas been recently 
discovered, is free from many of the interpolations 
found in the present Greek text, and was evi- 
dently executed when the Greek* text was in a 
state of greater purity than it is at jwesent. The 
Greek text has been published in the Patres Apos- 
toUci by Cotelerius, Arasterd. 1 724, and by Jacob- 
son, Oxon. 1888 ; and the Syriac version, accompa- 
nied with thcGftck text, by Cureton, Loud. 18<19. 

Iguvium (Iguvhms, Iguvinas, -iitis : Guhhio or 
Eiujubio), an important town in Umbria, on the 
S. slope of the Apennines. On a mountain in the 
neighbourhood t)f this town was a celebrated temple 
of Jnpiter. in the ruins of which were discovered, 4 
centuries ago, 7 brazen tables, covered with Urn* 
hrian inscriptions, and which are still preserved at 
Giibbio, These tables, frequently called the Eu~ 
yubian 'I'ahles^ contoin more than 1000 Umlirian 
words, and are of great importvnee for a knowledge 
of the ancient languages of Italy. Tliey are ex- 
plained byGrotefend,/ifWiW»^a Lhymic Emhricae, 
&c., llannov. 1885, seq., and by Lepsius, ///.S 6 r 7 >- 
ti<mes Umbricae et Oscae^ Lips. 1841. 

Ilaira (*I\d6ipo), daughter of Lencippiis and 
Philodice, and sister of Phoebe. The 2 sisters are 
frequently mentioned by the poets under the name 
of Leucippidac, Both were carried olF by the 
Dioscuri, and Ilaira became the wife of Castor. 

HoraconeSjllercaoneiiBeg, orlllurgavoneuges, 
a people in HispaniaTarraconensis on the W. coast 
between the Iberus and M. IdubSda. Their chief 
town was Dertosa. 

z 2 
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Ilerda (T^riia^, a town of the Ilergetes in 
llispmiia Tamiconensis, situated on a height above 
the river Sicoris (AVv/re), which was here crossed 
by a stone hridiye. It was afterwards a Iloinan 
colony, but in the time of Ausonius had ceased to 
be a place of importance. It was here that Afr«a- 
11 ills and Petreius, the legates of Poinpey, were 
dofoat('d by (\iesar (h. c. 49). 

Ilergetes, a people in Hispania Tarraconensis, 
between the Iherus aotl the Pyrenees. 

Ilia or Rhea Silvia. [Rom ul us. ] 

Illci or mice ( /i/eAe), a town of the Contestani 
on the E. coast of 1 1 ispania Tarraconensis, on the 
road ‘rom Cnrthnsro Nova to Valentia, was a co- 
lonia immiinis. Tlie modern lies at a greater 
distance from the const tiian the ancient town. 

Ilienses, an ancient people in Sardinia. 

Iliona {*l\i6v7t \ ilaiighterof Priam and Heciiha, 
wife of Polymnestor or Polymestor, king of the 
Thracian Chersonesus, to whom she bore a son 
Deipyliis. At the heglnnlng of the Trojan war 
her In-other Polydoriis was intrusted to her care, 
and sin* hronglit liim up as her own son. For de- 
tails see PorvDoH I S. Iliona Avas the name of one 
of the tragedies of Pacuvius. (Ilor. Sat ii. 3. fil.) 

Illoneus (’IA/oi/6nv ), a son of Niobe, whom 
Apollo would have liked to save, because he was 
praying ; hnt the arrow was no longer under the 
control of the jiod. j Niobe.] 

Illpa (Pen/iaflor)^ a town ip Hispania Baetica, 
on the right bank of the Bactis, which was navi- 
gable to this place! with small vessels. 

IlissttS {TAt<r(r<iy, more rarely Ei’Anrirdy), a 
small river in Attica, rises on the N. slope of Mt. 
Ilymeltus, receives tlie brook Eridanus near the 
Lyceum outride tlie walls of Athens, then flows 
throniili the E. side of Athens, and loses itself in 
the marshes in the Athenian plain. The llissus 
is now usually dry, as its waters are drawn off to 
supply the city. 

Ilithyia (Ei\(iduia), also called Elithyia, Ilc- 
thyia. or Kleutho, tin* goddess of birth, vvho came 
to tin* assistance. of women in labour. When she 
was kindly disposed, she furthered the birth ; but 
when she was anmy, she protracted the labour. 
In the Iliad the Ilithyiao (in the plural) are called 
the daughters of Hera. But in the Odyssey and 
Hesiod, and in the, later poets in^eneral, there is 
only one goddess of this name, llithyia was the 
ser.ant of Hera, and was employed by the latter 
to retard the birth ofjlercules. [Hercules.] — 
The worship of lliiliyia appears to have been first 
established among the Uorians in Crete, where she 
was believed to have been born iu a cave in the 
tciritory of Cnossus, From thence her w'or.ship 
spread over l)elo,s and Attica. According to a 
Delian tradition Ilitliyia was not born in Crete, 
but hud come to Delos from the Hyperboreans, for 
the purpose of assisting Lcto. In an ancient hymn 
attributed to Glen, which was sung in Delos, 
Ilitiiyia was called the mother of Eros (Love), It 
is probable that Jiitliyia was originally a goddess 
o< the moon, and hence became identified with 
Artemis or Diana. The moon was supposed to 
exercise great influence over growth in general, 
and consequi ntly ov^r that of children. 

Blum. ITroa.s.] 

IlUb^ris I 'lWiSfpis). 1. (T’ccA), called Tichis 
or Technm by the Homans, a river in Gallia Narbo- 
jUMisis in tlie territory of the Sardones, rises in the 
Pyrenees and falls, after a short course, into the 
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Mare Gallicum. — 2. {Ehie\ a town of the San- 
tones, on the above-mentioned river, at the foot of 
the Pyrenees, was originally a place of importance, 
but afterw'ards sunk into insignificance. It was 
restored by Constantine, who changed its name 
into Helena, whence the modern Klne. 

Illiturgis or Illiturgi (Audujar), an important 
town of the Tiirdnli in Hispania Tarraconensis, si- 
tuated on a steep rock near the Baetis, and on tlio 
road from Corduha to Castulo ; it was destroyed by 
Scipio h. c. 210, but was rebuilt, and received the 
name of Forum Julium. 

Illj^rlcum or lU^is, more rarely Illyria (rh 
’IXXupiK(5i', ‘iXXupfv, ’IXAupia), included, in its 

idest signification, all the land W..of Macedonia 
and E. of Italy and Khaetia, extending S. as far 
as Epirus, and N. as far as the valleys of the Saves 
and Dnivus, and the junction of these rivers with 
the Danube. This wide extent of country was 
inhabited by mimermis Illyrian tribes, all of whom 
were more or less barbarous. They were probably 
of the stinie origin as the Thracians, but some 
Celts were mingled with them. The country was 
divided into 2 parts : 1. Illyris Barbara or Ro- 
mana, the Roman province of Illyricum, extendeil 
along the Adriatic sea from Italy (Istria), from 
which it was sepaiated by the Arsia, to thi* river 
Drilo, and was boumh'd on the E. by Macedonia 
and Mocsia Superior, from whicli it w.as separuted 
by the Drinus, and on the N. by Paiinonia, from 
which it was separated by the Draviis. It thus 
comprehended a part of the modern Prmtin, the 
whole of Duimutia^ almost the whole of Uasttia^ 
and a part of Alhania. It was divided in ancient 
times into 3 districts, according to the tribes by 
which it was inhabited : — lapydia, the interior 
of tlie country on the N., from the Arsia to the 
Tedanius (Iabydes]; Idbuniia. along the coast 
from the Arsia to the Titiiis [liinuRNi] ; and 
Dalmatia, S. of Lihurnia, along the coast from the 
Titius to the Drilo. [Dalmatia.] The Lihur- 
iiians siihmitted at an early time to the Romans ; 
but it w.'i.s not till after the conquest of the Dal- 
matians in tlie reign of Augustus, that the entire 
country was organised as a Roman province. From 
this time the Illyrians, and especially the Dulnia- 
tians, formed an important part of tlie Roman 
legions.— 2. Illyris Graeca, or Illyria proper, 
also called Epirus Nova, extended from the Diilo, 
along the Adriatic, to the Ceraunian mountains 
which separated it from Epirus proper: it was 
bounded on the E. by Macedonia. It thus em- 
braced the greater part of the modern Albania. It 
was a mountainous country, but possessed some 
fertile land on the coast. Its principal rivers were 
the Aous, Apsus, Genl’sus, and Panyasts, In 
the interior was an imjiortant lake, the LYdlNiTis 
On the coast there wi're the Greek colonies of 
Epidaninus, afterwards I)YRRiiACHiUM,aiid .Apol- 
LONIA. It was at these places that the celehiated 
Via Egnatia commenced, which ran through Ma- 
cedonia to Byzantium. The country' was inha- 
bited by various tribes, Atintankk, Taulantii, 
P ARTiiiNi, Damsaretak, &c. Ill early times 
they were troublesome and dangerems iieigliboiiis 
to the Macedonian kings. 'Ihev were subdued 
by Philip, the father of Alexander the Gnat, 
who defeated and slew in battle their king Bar- 
dylis, B. c. 359. After the death of Alexander 
the Great, most of the Illyrian tribes recovered, their 
, independence. At a later time the mjury which 
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the Ronnn trade suffered from their piracies brought 
against thcun the arms of the republic. The forces 
of their queen Teuta were ea.sily defeated by the 
Homans, and she was obliged to purchase peace by 
the 8urrend(‘r of part of her dominions and the 
payment of an annual tribute, 2‘J9. The ‘2nd 
Illyrian war was hnished by the Romans with the 
same ease. It was commenced by Demetrius of 
Pharos, who was guardian of Pineus, the- son of 
Agron, but he was conquered by the consul Aemi- 
liiis Paul ns, 219. Pineus was succeeded by Pleu- 
ratus, who cultiv.ated friendly relations with the 
Honuans. His son Gentius formed an alliance with 
Perseus, king of Macedonia, against Rome ; hut 
lie was conquered by the praetor L. Anicius, in the 
same year as Perseus, Kid ; whereupon Illyria, as 
well as Macedonifi, became subject to Rome. — In 
the new division of the empire under Constantine, 
Illyrlcum formed one of the great provinces of the 
empire. It was divided into Illyricum Occiden- 
tale, which included Illyricum proper, Pannonm, 
and Noi icum, and Illyricum Orieutale, which com- 
prehended Dacia, Moesia, Macedonia, and Thrace. 

Ilus (*'IAos). 1. Son of Dardanns by Ratea, the 
(laughter ofTeiicer. Ilus died without issue, and 
left his kingdom to his brother, Krichtlionins. — 
2. Son of Tros and Callirhoe, grandson of Erich- 
thonius, and gn'at-graiidson of Dardanns ; whence 
he is called DardanUes. He was the father of Lao- 
iiiedoii and the grandfather of Priam. He was 
believed to be the founder of llinn, which was also 
called Troy, after his father. Zeus gave him the 
palladium, a statue of <3 cubits liigii, with its feet 
close together, holding a spear in its right hand, 
and a distalT in its left, and promised that as long 
as it r(*main(*d in Troy, the city should be safe. 
The tomb of Ilus was shown in tlie neighbourhood 
of Troy. — 3. Son of Mernierus, and grandson of 
Jason and Medea. He lived at Ephyra, between 
Elis and Olympia ; and when Ulysses came to him 
to fetch the poison for his arrows, Hus refused it, 
from fear of the vengeance of the gods, 
nva. [Aethama. 1 

Uvates, a people in Liguria, S. of the Po, in 
the modern Montfcri'at. 

Imachiaxa (Imacharensis : ^faccara\ a town in 
Sicily, in the Heracan mountains. 

Imaus {rh ’'ifiaov tfpos), the name of a great 
mount.iin range of Asna, is one of those terms 
which the ancient geographers appear to have used 
mdetinitely, for want of exact knowledge. In its 
most definite application, it appears to mean the 
W'. part of tlie Ilimulaya^ between the Paropamisus 
and the Emodi Montes ; but when it is applied to 
some great chain, extending much further to the 
N. and dividing Scythia into 2 parts, Scythia intra 
Imaum and Scythia extra Imaum, it must either be 
understood to mean the Moussour or Altai moun- 
tains, or else some imaginary range, which cannot 
be identified with any actually existing mountains. 

Imbr&sus (*'I)u$pa(roy), a river in the island of 
Samos, formerly called Partheiiius, flowing into 
the sea not far from the city of Samos. The cele- 
brated temple of Hera (‘^Hpatoi') stood near it, 
and it gave *the epithet of Irabnasip both to Hera 
and to Artemis. 

Imbros (^lfx€po ^ : ’'lp,€pios : Emhro or Imhrm\ 
an island in the N. of the Aegean sea, near the 
Thracian Chersonesus, about 18 miles S. K. of Sa- 
luolhrace, and. about 22 N. E. of Lemnos. It is 
about 25 miles in circumference, and is hilly, but 
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contains many fertile valleys. Imliros, like the 
neighbouring is^nd of Samothni(;(% was in ancient 
times one of the chief seats of the worship of tlie 
Cabiri and Hermes. Theie was a town of the 
same name on the E. of the islimd, of which there 
arc still some ruins. 

Inachis (Tvaxfs), a surname of lo, the dauirhter 
of Inachus. The goddess Isis is also called Jmwhis^ 
because she was identified with lo ; and some- 
times /wacAw is used as synonymous with au Argive 
or Greek woman . — Jnachidea in the same wav 
was used as a name of Epaphus, a graudson (if 
Inachus, aud also of Perseus, because he was born 
at Argos, the city of Inachus. 

Inichus O'Raxos), son of Oc(-anus and Tethys, 
and father of Phoroncus and Aegialeus, to whom 
others add lo, Argos Panoptes, and Phegcus or Pe- 
geus. He was the first king and the most ancient 
hero of Argos, whence the country is frequently 
called the land of Inachus ; and he is sjiid to have 
given his name to the river Inachus. The ancients 
made several attempts to explain the stories about 
Inachus; sometimes they l()ok(id upon him as a 
native of Argos, who, after tlie flood of Diuicalion, 
led the Argives from the mountains into the jdains ; 
and sometimes they regarded him as the leader of 
an Egyptian or Libyan colony, which settled on 
the hanks of the Inachus. 

Inachus Clvaxos). 1. (licaiUra)^ the chief river 
in Argolis, rises in the mountain Lyrceiis on the 
borders of Arcadia, flows in a S.E.-ly direction, 
rec(‘ive8 near Argos the Charadrus, and falls into 
the Sinus Argoiiciis S. of Argos. — 2. A river in 
Acarnania, which rises in Mt. Laemon in the range 
of Pindus, and falls into tlie Achclous. 

Inirlme. [Aexaria.] 

InS.ros (Tvdpujs, occasionally *'Impos), son of 
Ps.'immitichus, a chief of some Libyan tribes to the 
W^. of Egypt, commenced hostilities against the 
Persians, which ended in a revolt of the whole of 
Egypt, B.C. 4 Cl. In 460 Inaros called in the 
Athenians, who, with a fleet of *200 galUys, were 
then off Cyprus : the ships sailed up to Memphis, 
and, occupying two parts of the town, besieged the 
third. In the same year Inaros defeated the Per- 
sians in a great battle, in which Achaemenes, the 
brother of the king Artaxefxes, was slain. Rut a 
new army, under a new commander, Megabyzus, 
was more successful. The Egyptians and their 
allies were defeated ; and Inaros was taken by 
treachery and crucified, 455. 

India (t; Ti'Sia : Tr5ds, Indus), was a name used 
by the Greeks and Romans, much as the modern 
term East Indies^ to describe the whole of the S.E. 
p.art of Asia, to the E.,S. and S.E. of the gr(\*it 
ranges of mountains now called the So/iman and 
Himalaya Afotintaifis^ includuig the 2 peninsulas 
of Hindustan^ and of Burmafu Cochm-Chitia, Siani^ 
and A/a/actxt, and also the islands of the Indian 
Archipelago. There is ample evidence that com- 
mercial intercourse was carried on, from a very 
early time, between the \V'. coast of Ilindnsian 
and the W. parts of Asia, by tlui way of the 
Persian Gulf, the Euphrates, and across the Syrian 
Desert to Phoenicia, and also by way of the Red 
Sea and Idumaea, both to Egypt and to Phoenicia ; 
and so on from Phoenicia to Asia JMinor and 
Europe. The direct acquaintance of the western 
nations with India dates from the reign of Darius, 
the son of llystaspes, who added to the Persian 
empire a part of its N.W. regions, perhaps only as 
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far as the Indus, certainly not beyond the limits of 
the Punjah; and the ^ight knowledge of the 
country thus obtained by, the Persians was con- 
veyed to the Greeks through the inquiries of tra- 
vellers, especially Herodotus, and afterwards by 
those Greeks who resided for some time in the 
Persian empire, such as Ctesias, who wrote a 
special work on India (’IvdtKo). The expedition 
of Alexander into India first brought the Greeks 
into actual contact with the country ; but the con- 
quests of Alexander only extended within iSctWe, 
and the Puftjab^ as far as the river Hyphasis, down 
which he sailed into the Indus, and down the 
Indus to the sea. The Greek king of Syria, 
Seleucus Nicator, crossed the Hyphasis, and made 
war with the Prasii, a people dwelling on the 
banks of the upper Ganges, to whom he afterwards 
sent ambassadors, named Megastlienes and Daima- 
chus, who lived for several years at Palibothra, the 
capital of the Prasii, Jind had thus the opportunity 
of obtaining much information respecting the parts 
of India about the Ganges. Megasthenes com- 
posed a work on India, which appears to have 
been the chief source of all the accurate informa- 
tion contained in the works of later writers. After 
the death of Seleucus Nicator, «. c. 281, the direct 
intercourse of the western nations with India, ex- 
cept in tlie way of commerce, ceased almost en- 
tirely ; and whatever new information the later 
writers obtained Avas often very erroneous. Mean- 
Avhile, the foundation of Alexandria had created an 
extensive commerce between India and the West, 
by Avay of the Indian Ocean, the Red Sea, and 
Kgypt, which made the Greeks better acquainted 
with the W. coast of the peninsula, and extended 
their knowledge further into the eastern seas ; but 
the information they thus obtained of the countries 
beyond Cope Comorin w’as extremely vague and 
scanty. Another channel of information, however, 
was opened, during this period, hy the establish- 
ment of the Greek kingdom of Bactria, to which a 
considerable part of N. India appears to have been 
subject. The later geographers made two great 
divisions of India,, which are separated by the 
Ganges, and are called India intra Gangem, and : 
India extra Gangem, the former including the 
peninsula of Ilindudan^ the latter the Burmese, 
peninsula. They were acquainted with the di- 
vision of the people of Hindustan into castes, of 
which they enumerate % It is not necessary, for 
the object of this work, to mention the other parti- 
culars which they relate concerning India and its 
Jjcople. 

Indibilis and ICandonlus, 2 brothers, and chiefs 
of the Spanish tribe of the Ilergctes, Avho played 
an important part in the war between the Romans 
and Carthaginians in Spain during the 2nd Punic 
war. For some years they were faithful allies of 
the Carthaginians; but in consequence of the gene- 
rous treatment which the wife of Mandonius and 
the daughters of Imlibilis received from P. Scipio, , 
when they fell into his hands, the 2 brothers de- 
serted the Carthaginian cause, and joined Scipio in 
209 with all the forces of their nation. But in 
206 the illness and reported death of Scipio gave 
them hopes of shaking off the yoke of Rome, and 
they excited a general revolt not only among tlicir 
own subjects, but the neighbouring Ccltiberian 
tribes also. They were defeated by Scipio, and 
upon ■ suing for forgiveness were pardoned. But 
when Scipio left Spain in the next year (205), they 
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again revolted. The Roman generals whom Sc'ipio 
had left in Spain forthwith marched against them ; 
Indibilis was slain in battle, and Mandonius was 
taken soon afterwards and put to death. 

Indicetae or Indigetes, a people in the N.E. 
corner of Hispania Tarnaconensis, close upon the 
Pyrenees. Their chief town was Emporium. 

Indlcus OceHnus. [Erythraeum Mare.] 

IndlgStes, the name of those indigenous gods 
and heroes at Rome, who once lived on earth as 
mortals, and were worshipped after their death as 
gods, such as Janus, Pious, Faunus, Aeneas, Eviin- 
dcr, Hercules, Latinus, Romulus, and others. Thus 
Aeneas, after his disappearance on the banks of the 
Numiciis, became a deus Tndiges^ pater Indices,, or 
Jupiter Indiges; and in like manner Romulus be- 
came Quirinus,, and Latinus JupUe,r Latiaris. The 
Iiidigetes are frequently mentioned together with 
the Lares and Penates ; and many writers connect 
the Indigetes with those divinities to whom a share 
in the foundation of the Latin and Roman state is 
ascribed, such as Mars, Venus, Vesta, &c. 

Indus or Sindus a great 

river of India, rises in the table land of 77«7W, N. 
of the Ilimdaya mountains, flows nearly parallel 
to the great bend of that chain on its N, side, till 
it breaks through the chain a litMe E. of Attack,, 
in the N.W. corner of the Punjab,, and then flows 
S.W. through the (^reat plain of the Punjab^ into 
the Erythraeum Mare {Indian Ocean)^ which it 
enters by several mouths, 2 according to the earlier 
Greek writers, 6 according to the later. Its chief 
tributaries are the Cophen (Cabul), which enters it 
from the N.W. at Attack,, and the Acesines on the 
E. side. [Hyphasis.] Like the Nile, the Indus 
overflows its banks, but with a much less fertilising 
result, as the country about its lower course is for 
the most part a sandy de-ert, and the deposit it 
brings down is much less rich than that of the 
Nile. Tho erroneous notions of the early Greeks 
respecting the connection between tho S.E. parts 
of the continents of Africa and Asia, led to a con- 
fusion between the Indus and the Nile ; but tliis 
and other mistakes were corrected by the voyage 
of Alexander’s fleet down the Hyphasis and the 
Indus. The ancient name of India was derived 
from the native name of the Indus {Sind). 

Indus (’IpSds : Dollomon-Chai)^ a considerable 
river of Asia Minor, rising in the S.W. of Phrygia, 
and flowing through the district of Cihvratis and 
the S. E. corner of Caria into the Mediterranean, 
opposite to Rhodes. 

IndutiomaruB, or Induciomarus, one of the 
leading chiefs of the Treviri in Gaul. As he Avas 
opposed to the Romans, Caesiir induced the leading 
men of the nation to side with Cingetorix, the son- 
in-law but rival of Indutiomarus, B. c. 54. Indu- 
tiomarus in consequence took up arms against the 
Romans, but was defeated and slain by Labienus. 
Inessa. [Aetna, No. 2.] 

Inferi, the gods of the Nether World, in contra- 
distinction from the/S’wjom, or the gods of heaven. 
In Greek the Infcri are called ol k<£tw, 
ol inrh yaiaVf ol or ol vrreyepOe ^eol ; and 

tho Superi^ o^ fipw, tfvarot and obpdmoi. But 
the word Infcti is also frequently used to di'sig- 
nate the dead, in contradistinction from those living 
upon the earth ; so that apud inferos is equivalent 
to “in Hades,” or “in the lower world.” The 
Inferi therefore comprise all the inhabitants of the 
lower world, the gods, vi*. Hades or Pluto, his 
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wife Persephone (Proserpina), the Erinnyes or’ 
Furies, and others, as well as the souls of departed 
men. The gods of the lower world are treated of 
ill separate articles. 

InfSrum Mare. [Etruria.] 

Ingaevdnes. [Germania, pp. 281, b., 282, a.] 

Inganni, a people in Liguria on the coast, whose 
chief town was Albium Inoaunum. 

Ingeniius, one of the Thirty Tyrants, was 
governor of Patinonia when Valerian set out upon 
his campaign against the Persians a.d. 2.58. lie 
assumed the purple in his province, but was defeated 
and slain by Gallienus. 

Ino daughter of Cadmus and Harmonia, 

and wife of Athamas. For details see Athamas. 

Indus, a name both of Melicertes and of Pa- 
laemon, because they were the sons of Ino. 

Insubres, a Gallic people, who crossed the Alps 
and settled in Gallia 'J’ranspadana in the N. of 
Italy. Their chief town was Mediolanum. Next 
to the Iloii, they were the most powerful and war- 
like of the Gallic tribes in Cisalpine Gaul. They 
were conquered by the Romans, shortly before the 
commencement of the 2nd Punic war. 

Intapbernes (Ti/racpfpi/rjs), one of the 7 con- 
spirators against the 2 Magi in Persia, b.c. 522. 
Jle was afterwards put to death by Darius. 

Intemdlli, a people in Liguria on the coast, 
whose chief town was ALBiuaf Intemelium. 

Interamua (Intcranmas), the name of several 
towns in Italy, so called from their lying between 
2 streams. — 1. {Tertii), an ancient municipium in 
Umbria, situated on the Nar, and surrounded by a 
canal flowing into this river, whence its inhabitants 
were called hiteramnatea Narks. It was the birth- 
place of the historian Tacitus, as well as of the 
emperor of the same name. — 2. A town in Latiiim 
on the Via Latina, and at the junction of the 
C’jisinus with the Liris, whence its inhabitants 
are called Intcramnaies Lirinatcs. It was made a 
Homan colony, B. c. 312, but subsequently sunk 
into insignilicance. 

Intercatla, an important town of the Vaccaei in 
Ilispania T.arraconcnsis, on the road from Asturica 
to Caesaraugusta. 

Interclsa or Petra Fertusa, atowi^in Umbria, 
«n called because a road was here cut through the 
rocks by order of Vespasian. An ancient inscription 
on the spot still coinmemoifites this work. 

Intomum Mare, the Mediterranean Sea^ ex- 
tended on the W. from the Straits of Hercules, 
which separated it from the Atlantic, to the coasts 
of Syria and Asia Minor on the E. In the N.E. 
it w'aa usually suj>poscd to terminate at the Helles- 
pont. From the Straits of Hercules to the furthest 
shores of Syria it is 2000 miles in length ; and, 
including the islands, it occupies an area of 734,000 
square miles. It was called by the Romans Man 
Internum or Iniesiinum ; by the Greeks v 
^dkarra or ^ it/rhs ^(tAarra, or, more fully, rf 
(urhs 'tipoucXfiwv (rrr]\av 3aAaTTa, and by He- 
rodotus rjSe rf ddAoTTa; and from its washing the 
coasts both of Greece and Italy, it was also called 
both by Greeks and llornatis Our Sea (rf 
(^t^Aarra, rj Kaff rjiads daKarra, Mare Nostrum). 
The term Mare Mediterraneum is ^ot used by the 
host classical writers, and occurs first in Soliiius. 
Most of the ancients believed that the Mediter- 
ranean received its waters from the Atlantic, and 
poured them through the Hellespont and the Pro- 
pontis into the Euxine; but others, on the contrary. 
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maintained that the waters came from the Euxine 
into the Mediterranean. The ebb and flow of the 
.ide are perceptible in only a few piirts of the 
Mediterranean, such as in the Syrtes on the coast 
•f Africa, in the Adriatic, &c. The difTereiit parts 
>f the Mediterranean are called by different names, 
which are spoken of in separate articles. See 
M.utE Tyrrhenum or Inferum, Adria or M. 
Adriaticum or M. Superum, M. Siculum, M. 
Abgaeum, &c. 

Intonsus, the Unshorn, a surname of Apollo 
and Bacchus, in allusion to the eternal youth of 
:hese gods, since the Greek youths allowed their 
hair to grow until they attained manhood. 

Inui Castrum. [Ca.strum, No. 1.] 

Inycum {''Iwkov or -os : ^Iuvk7vos ; Calda Del- 
'ota ?), a small town in the S. of Sicily, not far 
"rom Seliniis, on the river Hypsas. 

lo (’Iw), daughter of Inachus, the first king of 
Argos, or, according to others, of lasus or Piren. 
Zeus loved lo, but on account of Hera’s jealousy, 
lie metamorphosed her into a wliite heifer. The 
goddt‘S8, who was aware of the change, ob- 
tained the heifer from Zeus, and placed her under 
the care of Argus Panoptes ; but Zeus sent Hermes 
to slay Argus and deliver lo. [Argus.] Hera 
then tormented lo with a gad-fly, and drove her 
in a state of phrenzy from land to land over tlie 
whole earth, until at length she found rest on the 
banks of the Nile. Here she recovered her oii- 
ginal form, and bore a son to Zeus, cjilled Epapluis. 
[Epapiius.] This is the common story, which 
appears to be very ancient, since Homer constantly 
gives the epitliet of A nfiphoiites (the slayer of 
Argus) to Hermes. 'J'he wanderings of lo were 
very celebrated in antiquity, and were extended 
and embellished with tlic increase of geographical 
knowledge. Of these there is a full account in the 
Prometheus of Aeschylus. The Bosporus is said 
to have derived its name from her swimming across 
t. According to some traditions lo married Tele- 
gonus, king of Egypt, and was afterwards identi- 
fied with Isis. — The legend of lo is difficult to 
explain. It appears that lo wgs identical with the 
moon ; which is probably signified by her being 
represented as a woman, with the horns of a heifer. 
Her connection with Egypt seems to be an invention 
of later times, and was probably suggested by tha 
resemblance which was found to exist between the 
Argive lo and the Egyptian Isis. 

lobates, king of Lycia. [Bellerophon.] 

lol. [Caesarea, No. 4.] 
lolaenses. [Iolaus.] 

lOiails (’IciAaos), son of Iphicles and Autome- 
dusa. Iphicles was the half-brother of Hercules, 
and Iolaus was the faithful companion and cha- 
rioteer of the hero. [Hercules.] He assisted 
Hercules in slaying the Lernaean Hydra. After 
Hercules had instituted the Olympic games, Iolaus 
won the victory with the horses of his master. 
Hercules sent him to Sardinia at the head of his 
sons whom he had by the daughters of Thespius. 
He introduced civilisation among the inhabitants of 
that island, and was worshipped by them. From 
Sardinia he went to Sicily, and then returned to 
Hercules* shortly before the death of the latter. 
After the death of the hero, Iolaus was the first 
who offered sacrifices to him as a demigod. Accord- 
ing to Pausanias, Iolaus died in Sardinia, whereas, 
according to others, he was buried in the tomb of 
his grandfather, Amphitryon. His descendants in 
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Sardinia were called ’Io\a6iy and /o/a<?«ses. [Sar- molpus, and then became king of Athens. He 
DiNiA.] lolaus after his death obtained permission there became the father of 4 sons, Oeleon, Aegicorcs, 
from the gods of the Nether World to come to the Argades, and Hoples, whose names were given to 
assistance of the children of Hercules. He slew the 4 Athenian classes. After his death he was 
Eurystheus, and then returned to the shades. buried at Potamus. — 2. Of Chios, son of Ortho- 

lolcus (’IwA.»cdy, Ep. ’lawAKds, Dor. ‘laAirrfs: menes, was a celebrated tragic poet. He went 
an ancient town in Magnesia in Thessjily to Athens when young, and there enjoyed the 
at the top of the Pagasaean gulf, 7 stadia from tli society of Aeschylus and Cimon. The number of 
sea. It is said to have been founded by the his tragedies is variously stated at 12, .30, and 40. 
niytlMcal Cretheus, and to have been colonised by We have the titles and a few fragments of 11. 
Minyans from Orchomenus. It was celebrated in Ion also wrote other kinds of poetry, and prose 
mythology as the residence of Polias and .Jason, works both in history and pliilosophy. — 3. Of 
and as the place from which the Argonauts sailed Ephesus, a rhapsodi.st in the time of Socrates, 
in quest of the golden fleece. At a Inter time it from whom one of Plato’s dialogues is named, 
fell into decay, and its inhabitants were removed Ionia (TwWa : '"luv^s) and Idnis (Rom. poet.), 
to the neighbouring town of Demetrias, which was a district on the W. coast of Asia Minor, so called 
founded by Demetrius Poliorcetos. from the Ionian Greeks who colon i/.cd it at a time 

I8le (TdArj), d.-iughter of Eurytus of Oechalia, earlier than any distinct historical records. The 
was beloved by Hercules. For details see p. 310. mythical account of “the great Ionic migration” 
After the death of Hercules, she married his son relates that in consequence of the disputes between 
Jlylhis. ’ the sons of Codrus, king of Athens, about the 

lollas or lolans (TdAAar or T^Aaos). 1. Son of Ruccession to his government, his younger sons. 
Antipater, and brother of Cassander, king of Ma- Neleus and Androclus, resolved to seek a lU'W 
cedonia. He was enp-bearer to Ah'xander at the home beyond the Aegean Sea. Attica was at the 
period of his last illness. Those writers who adopt time overpeopled by riiimerons exiles, whom the 
the idea of the king having been poisoned, repre- great revolution, known as “the return of the 
sent lollas as the person wlio aetually administered Heraclidae,” had driven out of their own states, 
the fatiil draught. -—2. Of Rithynia, a writer on the chief of whom were the lonians who had 
materia mcdica, flourished in the did century b. c. been expelled from Peloponnesus by the Dorian 
Ion C'lwv). 1. The fabulous ancestor <»f the invaders. A large portion of this sii peril nous po- 
lonians, is described as the son of Apollo l»y Creusa, pulation went forth as .Athenian colonists, under 
the daughter of Krectheus and wife of Xuthus. the leadership of Androclus and Neleus, and of 
The most celebrat(‘d story about Jon is the one other chieftains of other races, and settled on that 
which forms the subject of the f(m of Euripides, part of the W. shores of Asia Minor which formed 
Apollo had visited Creusa in a cave below the the coast of I^ydia and part of Caria. and also in 
Propylaea, at Athens ; and when she gave birth to the adjacent islands of Chios and Samos, and in 
a son, she exposed him in the same cave. The the Cyclades. The mythical chronology places 
god, however, had the child conveyed to Delphi, this great movement 140 years after the Trojan 
where he was educated by a prieste.ss. Stane time war, or 60 years after the return of the Heraclidae*, 
afterwards Xuthus and Creusa came to consult the that is in *B. c. 1060 or 1044, according to the 
oracle about the moans of obtaining an heir. They 2 chief dates imagined for the Trojan war. Pass- 
received for answer that the flrst human being ing from mythology to history, the earliest au- 
which Xuthus met on leaving tin* temple should be thentic records show us the existence of 12 great 
his son. Xuthus mej Ion, and acknowledged him cities on the above-named coast, claiming to be 
as his son ; but Creusa, iiiiagiiiing him to be a son (though some of them only partially) of Ionic 
of her husliand by a former mistress, caused a cup irigiii, and qll united into one* confederacy, similar 
to be presented to the youth, which was filled with to that of the 12 ancient Ionian cities on the N. 
the poisonous blood ot a dragon. However, her coast of the Peloponnesus. The district they pos- 
object was discovered, for as Ion, before drinking, sessed formed a narrow* strip of coast, extending 
poured out a libation to the gods, a pigeon which between, and somewhat beyond, the mouths of the 
drank of it di<!d on the spot. Cnmsa thereu|>on rivers Maeaiuler, on the S., and llermus, on the N. 
fled to the altar of the god. Ion dragged her The names of the 12 cities, going from S. to N., 
away, and was on the point of killing her, when a were Milktu.s, Myus, Priene, Samos (city and 
priestess interfered, explained the mystery, ;ind island), Ephesus, Colophon, Lebedus, I’kos, 
showed that Ion was the son of Creusa. Mother Ebyti/rae, Chios (city and island), Clazo- 
and son thus became reconciled, but Xuthus was menae, and Phocaea ; the first 3 on the coast 
not let into the secret. Among the inhabitants of of Caria, the rest on that of Lydia: the city of 
theAegialiis, i. e. the N. coast ol Peloponnesus, who Smyrna, which lay within this district, but Avas of 
were lonians, there w'as another tradition current. Aeolic origin, w’as afterwards (about B. c. 700) 
Xuthus, when expelled from riiessaly, came to the added to the Ionian confederacy. The common 
Aegialus. After his death Ion wits on the point sanctuary of the league was the Panionium (irav~ 
of marching agaiiHt the Aegialeans, when their i^Viov)^ a sanctuary of Poseidon Heliconius, on 
king Selinus gave him his daughter llelice in mar- the N. side of the promontory of Mycale, opposite 
riage. On the death of Selinus, Ion succeeded to to Samos ; and here was held the great iia- 
the throne, and thus the Aegialeans receivi-d the tioiial assembly {Travrjyvpis) of the confederacy, 
name of lonians, and the town of llelice was built called Panionia (iTaviovia: see Did. of Antiq. s. v.). 
In honour of Tun's wife. — Other traditions repre- It is very important to observe that the inhabitants 
sent Ion as king of Athens between the reigns of of these cities were very far from being exclusively 
Erechtheus and Cecnips ; for it is said that his and purely of Ionian descent. The traditions of 
assistance was called in by the Athenians in their the original colonization and the accounts of the 
war with the Eieusinians, that he conquered Eu- , historians agree in representing them as peopled 
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by a great mixture, not only of Hellenic races, but 
also of these with the earlier inhabitants, such as 
Cariaiis, Leleges, Lydians, Cretans, and Pelas- 
gians ; their dialects, Herodotus expressly tells us, 
were very different, and nearly all of them were 
founded on the sites of pre-existing native settle- 
ments. The religious rites, also, which the Greeks 
(tf Ionia observed, in addition to their national 
worship of Poseidon, were borrowed in part from 
the native peoples ; such were the worship of Apollo 
Didyrnacus at llranchidae near Miletus, of Arte- 
mis at Ephesus, and of Apollo Clarius at Colophon. 
All these facta point to the conclusion, that the 
fireek colonization of this coast was eilected, not 
by one, but by successive emigrations from dif- 
ferent states, but chiefly of the Ionic race. The 
ccMitral position of this district, its excellent har- 
bours, and the fertility of its plains, watered by 
the Maeander, the C.iyster, and the Herrnus, com- 
bined with the energetic character of the Ionian 
race to confer a high degree of prosperity upon 
these cities ; and it was not long before they began 
to send forth colonies to many pliices on the shores 
of the Mediterranean and the Kuxiiic, and even to 
Greece itself. During the rise of the Lydian 
empire, the cities of Ionia preserved their inde- 
pendence until the reign of Croesus, who subdued 
tliose on the mainland, but relinquished bis design 
of attacking the islands. When Cyrus had over- 
thrown Croesus, Ijc sent his general Ilarpagns to 
complete the conquest of the Ionic Greeks, b. c. 
64,5. Under the Persian nile, they retained their 
political organization, subject to the government of 
the Persian satraps, and of tyrants who were stft 
up in single cities, but they were required to 
render tribute and military service to the king. 
In B. c. 600 th*"y revolted from Darius Hystaspis, 
under the leadership of Histiakcjs, the former 
tyrant of !Milettis, and his brother-in-law Ari.sta- 
(JORAS, and supported by aid from the Athenians. 
The Ionian army advanced as far as SSardis, which 
they took and burnt, but they were driven back 
to the coast, and defeated near Ephesus li. c. 499. 
The reconquest of Ionia by the Persians was com- 
pleted by the taking of Miletus, in 496, and the 
lonians were compiled to furnish siiips, and to 
serve as soldiers, in the 2 expeditions against 
Greece. After the defeat of Xerxes, the Greeks 
carried the war to the coasts of Asia, and 
eilected the liberation of Ionia by the victories 
of JMycale (479), and of the Euryinedon (469). 
In 367 the peace of Antalcid.as restored Ionia 
to Persia ; and after the Macedonian conquest, 
it formed part, successively, of the kingdom of 
Pergamus, and of the Roman province of Asia. 
For the history of the several cities, see the re- 
spective articles. In no country inhabited by the 
Hellenic mce, except at Athens, were the refine- 
ments of civilisation, the arts, and literature, more 
highly cultivated than in Ionia. The restless 
ciu'rgy and free spirit of the Ionic race, the riches 
gained by commerce, and the neighbourhood of 
the great seats of Asiatic civilisation, combined to 
advance with rapidity the intellectual progress and 
the social development of its people ; but these 
same influences, unchecked by the rigid discipline 
of the Doric race, or the simple earnestness of the 
Aeolic, imbued their social life with luxury and 
licence, and invested their works of genius with 
the hues of enchanting beauty at the expense 
of severe good taste and earnest purpose. Out of 
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the long list of the authors and artists of Ionia, we 
may mention Mijnnernuis of Colophon, the first 
poet of the amatory elegy ; Anacreon of Teos, who 
sang of love and wine to the music of the lyre ; 
Thales of Miletus, Anaxagoras of Clazonienae, and 
several other early philosophers ; the early annalists, 
Cadmus, Dionysius, and Hecataeiis, all of Miletus ; 
and, in the fine arts, besides being the home of 
that exquisitely beautiful order of architecture, the 
Ionic, and possessing many of the moNt magnificent 
temples in the world, Ionia was the native coiintrv 
of that refined school of painting, which boasted 
the names of Zeuxis, Apelles, and Parrhasius. The 
most flourishing period in the history of Ionia is 
that during which it was subject to Persia ; hut its 
prosperity lasted till the decline of the Roman 
empire, under which its cities were among the 
chief resorts of the celebrated teachers of rlietoric 
and philosophy. The important place which some 
of the chief cities of Ionia occupy in the early his- 
tory of Ciiristianity, is attested by the Ads of Hm 
Ajmstles^ and the epistles of St. Paul to the 
Ephesians, and of St. John to the 7 cliurches of 
Asia. 

Ionium Mare (Toi/tos Wi/rov, '\6viov TreAayos, 
lovir) ^ctAarro, *l6vios 7r6pos)^ a part of the Medi- 
terranean Sea between Italy and (iriTce, was S. of 
the Adriatic, and began on the \V'. at Ilydruntum 
in Calabria, and on the E. at Oriciis in Epirus, or 
at the Ceraunian mountains. In more ancient times 
the Adriatic was called 'l6ifios fivx^s or ToVios k 6\- 
os; while at a later time the Ionium Mare itself 
was included in the Adriatic. In its widest signi- 
fication the Ionium Mare included the Mare iSicu- 
lum^ Crdicttm and Icarium. Its name was usually 
derived by the ancients from the wanderings of lo, 
but it was more probably so called from the Ionian 
colonies, which settled in Cephallenia and the 
other islands off the W. coa.sts of Greece. 

I6phon (To^wi/), son of Sophocles, by Nico- 
strate, wasa disiiiiguished tragic poet. lie brought 
out tragedies during the. life of his father, and was 
still nourishing in b. c. 406, the year in which 
Aristophanes brought out the Frogs. For the 
celebrated story of his undutiful charge against his 
father, see SornocLES. 

Ipbias ^Te^ads), i. e. Evadne, a daughter of 
Ipbis, and wife of Cajianeus. 

Ipbiclet or IphicluB (T^tKAfis, *'I^ikAos or 
1. tSon of Amphitryon and Alcmcnc 
of Thebe.s, was one night younger than his half- 
brother Hercules. He was flrst married to Auto- 
medusa, the daughter of Alcathous, by whom he 
became the father of lolaus, and afterwards to the 
youngest daugliter of Creon. He acconqianied 
Hercules on several of his expeditions, and also 
took part in the Calydonian hunt. He fell in battle 
against the sons of Hippocoou, or, according to 
another account, was wounded in the battle against 
the Molionidae, and was carried to Pheneus. wIuto 
he died. — 2. Son of Thesiius by Eaophonte or 
Deidamia or Eurythemis or Leucippe. He took 
part in the Calydonian hunt and the expedition 
of the Argonauts. —3. Son of Pltylaciis, and 
grandson of Deion and Clyniene, or sou of Cephalus 
and Clymeno, the daughter of Minyas. He was 
married to Diomedia or Astyoche, and was the 
father of Podarecs and Protesilaus. He was also 
one of the Argonauts ; and he possessed large herds 
of oxen, which he g;ive lo the seer Melampus. lie 
was also celebrated for his swiftness in running. 
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Iphlor&teB {'l(piKpdTris\ tlie famous Athenian 
general, was the son of a shoemaker. He distin- 
guished himself at an early age by his gallantry in 
battle ; and in b. C. 394, when he was only 25 
years of age, he was appointed by the Athenians 
to the comincand of the forces which they sent to 
the aid of the Boeotians after the battle of Coronca. 
In 393 he commanded the Athenian forces at 
Corinth, and at the same time introduced an 
important improvement in military tactica — the 
formation of a body of targeteers {rreKraffTai) pos- 
sessing, to a certain extent, the advantages of 
heavy and light-armed forces. This he effected 
by substituting a small target for the heavy shield, 
adopting a longer sword and spear, and replacing 
the old coat of mail by a linen corslet. At the 
head of his targeteers he defeated and nearly de- 
stroyed a Spartan Mora in the following year (392), 
an exploit which became very celebrated throughout 
Greece. In the same year he was succeeded in the 
command at Corinth byChabrias. In 339 he was 
sent to the Hellespont to oppose Anaxibius, who 
w'as defeated by him and slain in the following year. 
On the peace of Antalcidas, in 337, Iphierates 
went to Thrace to assist Scuthes, king of the 
Odrysae, but he soon afterwards formed an alliance 
with Cotys, who gave him his daughter in mar- 
riage. In 377 Iphierates was sent by the Athenians, 
w'ith the command of a mercenary force, to assist 
Pharnahazus, in reducing Egypt to subjection ; but 
the expedition failed through a misunderstanding 
between Iphierates and Eharnabazus. In 373 
Iphierates was^ent to Corcyra, in conjunction with 
Callistratus and Chahrias, in the command of an 
Athenian force, ami he remained in the Ionian sea 
till the peace of 371 put an end to hostilities. 
About 36’7, he was sent against Amphipolis, and 
after currying on the war against this place for 3 
years, was superseded by Timotheus. Shortly 
afterwards, ho assisted his father-in-law Cotys, in 
his war against Atliens for the possession of the 
Thmcian Chersonesus. But his conduct in tliis 
matter was passed over by the Athenians. After 
the death of Chahrias (357) Iphierates, Timotheus, 
and Mcnestheus were joined with Chares as com- 
manders in the Social War, and were prosecuted 
by their unscrupulous colleague, because they had 
refused to risk an engagement in a storm. Iphi- 
crates was acciiiitted. From the period of his trial 
he seems to have lived quietly at Athens. He 
died before 348. Iphierates has been commended 
for liis combined prudence and energy as a general. 
The worst words, he said, that a commander could 
Utter were, “ 1 should not have expected it.” His 
services were highly valued by the Athenians, and 
were rewarded by them with almost unprecedented 
honours. 

Iphlgenla (^j^iyeyeta)^ according to the most 
common tradition, a daughter of Agamemnon and 
Clytaemnestra, but according to others, a daughter 
of Theseus and Helena, and brought up by Cly- 
taemne.stra as a foster-child. Agamemnon had 
once killed a stag in the grove of Artemis ; or he 
had boasted that the goddess herself could not hit 
better ; or he had vowed in the year in which 
Iphigenia was bom to sacrifice the most beautiful 
production of tliat year, but had afterwards neg- 
lected to fulfil his vow. One of these circumstances 
is said to have been the cause of the calm which 
detained the Greek fleet in Aulis, when the Greeks 
wanted to sail against Troy. The seer Calchas 
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declared that the sacrifice of Iphigenia was the 
only means of propitiating Artemis. Agamemnon 
was obliged to yield, and Iphigenia was brought 
to Chalcis under the pretext of being married to 
Achilles. When Iphigenia was on the point of 
being sacrificed, Artemis carried her in a cloud to 
Tauris, where she became the priestess of the god- 
dess, and a stag was substituted for her by Artemis. 
While Iphigenia was serving Artemis as priestess 
iti Tauris, her brother Orestes and his friend 
Pylades came to Tauris to carry olf tlie image 
of the goddess at this place, which was believed to 
have fallen from heaven. As strangers they were 
to l^e sacrificed in the temple of Artemis ; but 
Iphigenia recognised her brother, and fled with 
him and the statue of the goddess. In the inean- 
tirae Electra, another sister of Orestes, had heard 
that he had been sacrificed in Tauris by the 
priestess of Artemis. At Delphi she met Iphi- 
genia, whom she supposed had murdered Orestes. 
{She therefore resolved to deprive Iphigenia of her 
sight, but was prevented by the interference of 
Orestes ; and a scene of recognition took place, 
AH now returned to IMyccnae ; but Iphigenia 
carried the statue of Artemis to the Attic town of 
Brauron near Marathon. She there died as 
priestess of the goddess. — As a daughter of Theseus 
Iphigenia was connected with the heroic families 
of Attica, and after her death the veils and most 
costly garments which had been worn by women who 
had died in childbirth were dedicated to her. Ac- 
cording to some traditions Iphigenia never died but 
was clianged by Artemis into Hecate, or was en- 
ddwed by the goddess with immortality and eternal 
youth, and under the name of Orilochia became 
the wife of Achilles in the island of Leuce. — Tlie 
Lacedaemonians maintained that the image of Ar- 
temis, w'hich I{)higenia and Orestes bad carried 
away from Tauris, was preserved in Sparta and not 
in Attica, and was worshipped in the foniicr place 
under the name of Artemis Orthia. Both in Attica 
and in Sparta human sacrifices wore offered to 
Iphigenia in early times. In place of these human 
sacrifices the Spartan youths were afterwards 
scourged at the festival of Artemis Orthia. It ap- 
pears probable that Iphigenia* was originally the 
same as Artemis herself. 

IpbimSdia or IpkimSde (^IcfxiaeSeta, *I(pi/u.4d7i)^ 
daughter of Triops, and wife of Aloeus. Ileing in 
love with Poseidon, she often walked on the sea- 
shore, and collected its waters in her lap, whence she 
became, by Poseidon, the mother of the Aloidae, 
Otus and Ephialtes. While Iphiinedia and her 
daughter, Pancratis, were celebrating the orgies of 
Dionysus on Mount Drius, they were carried oft’ by 
Thracian pirates to Naxos or Strongyle ; but they 
were delivered by the Aloldae. 

Iphis (’l^is). 1. Son of Alector, and father of 

Eteoclus and Evadne, the wife of Capaneus, was 
king of Argos. He advised Polynices to give the 
celebrated necklace of Harmonia to Eriphyle, that 
she might persuade her husband Amphiaraus to 
take part in the expedition against Thebes. He* 
lost his two children, and therefore left his kingdom 
to Sthenelus, son of Capaneus. —• 2 . Son of Sthc- 
nelus, and brother of Eurystheus, was one of the 
Argonauts who fell in the battle with Aeetes. — 3. 
A youth in love with Anaxarete. [Anaxarete.J 
— ■ 4 . Daughter of Ligdus and Telethiisa, of Phaes- 
tus in Crete. She was brought up as a boy, on the 
advice of Isis, because her father, previous to her 
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birth, had ordered the child to be killed, if it should ' 
be a girl. When Iphis had grown up, and was 
to be betrothed to lanthc, she was metamorphosed 
by Isis into a youth. ^ . 

Iphltus (*'I</>iTos).*l. Son of Eiirytns of Oechalia, 
one of tlie Argonauts, wag afterwards killed by 
Hercules. (For details, see p. 310, a.)-- 2. Son 
of Naiibolus, and father of Schediiis, Epistrophns, 
and Eurynorae, in Pliocis, likewise one of the 
Argonauts. — 3. Son of Haemon, or Praxonides, 
or Iphitus, king of Elis, restored the Olymipic 
games, and instituted the cessation of all war 
during their celebration, u. c;. 804. 

Ipsus (’'Irf/of), a small towm in Great Phrygia, 
celebrated in history fvs the scene of the decisive 
battle which closed the great contest between the 
generals of Alexander for the succession to his 
empire, and in which Antigonus was defeated and 
slain, B.c. 301. [Antigonts.] The site is un- 
known, but it appears to have been about the centre 
of Phrygia, not far from Synnada. 

Ira (E?pa, ’Ipd), a mountain fortress in Messenia, 
memorable as the place where Aristomenes defended 
himself for 11 years against the Spartans. Its 
capture by tiio Spartans in b. c. 068 put an end to 
tlie '2nd Messenian war. It is doubtftil whether it 
is the same as Ira (//. ix. 1.50), one of the 7 cities, 
which Agamemnon promised to Achilles. 

Irenaeus (EifJijyaTof), one of the early Christian 
fathers, was probably born at Smyrna between 
A. I). 1*20 and 140. In his early youth he heard 
Polycarp. He afterwards went to Gaul, and in 
177 succeeded Polhinus as bishop of Lyon. II 
made many converts from heathenism, and wis 
most active in opposing the Gnostics, especially the 
Valcntinians. lie seems to have lived till about 
the end of the '2nd century. The only work of 
Irenaeus now extant, A'ivcrsus Ilaereses^ is in- 
tended to refute the Gnostics. The original Greek 
is lost, with the exception of a few fragments, but 
the work exists in a barbarous, but ancient Latin 
version. Edited by Grabe, Oxon. 170'2. 

Irene {Elpi]i'Tj\ called Pax by the Romans, 
the goddess of peace, was, according to Hesiod, a 
daughter of Zens and Themis, and one of thi 
Horae. [Horak.] After the victory ‘of Timothens 
over the Lacedaemonians, altars were erected to her 
at Athens at the public expense. Her statue at 
Athens stood by the side of that of Amphiaraiis, 
carrying in its arms Plutus, the god of wealth, 
and another stood near that of Hestia in the Pry- 
taneum. At Home, where peace was also wor- 
shipped as a goddess, she had a magnificent temple, 
which was built by the emperor Vespasian. Pax is 
represented on coins as a youthful female, holding 
in her left arm a cornucopia, and in her right liand 
an olive branch or the stalF of Mercury. Sometimes 
she appears in the act of burning a pile of arms, or 
currj'ing corn-ears in her hand or upon her head. 

Iris C^pis), daughter of Thannitas (whence she 
is called Thaumantias) and of Elcctra, and sist 
,of the Harpies. In the Iliad she appears as 
the messenger of the gods, especially of Zeus and 
Hera. In the Ody-ssey, Hermes is the messenger 
of the gods, and Iris is never mentioned. Iris 
appears to have been originally the personification 
of the rainbow, for this brilliant phenomenon in 
the skies, which vanishes as quickly as it appears, 
was regarded as the swift messenger of the gods, 
Some poets describe Iris as the rainbow itself, bnl 
other writers represent the rainbow as only the 
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'oad on which Iris travels, and which therefore 
appears whenever the goddess w'ants it, and va- 
lishes when it is no longer needed. In the earlier 
joets, Iris appears as a virgin goddess ; but in the 
later, she the wife of Zephyrus, and the mother 

Eros. Iris is represented in \vorks of art dressed 
n a long and wide tunic, over which hangs a 
ight upper garment, witli wings attached to her 
shoulders, carryitjg the herald’s sPiif in her left 
hand, and sometimes also holding a pitcher. 

Iris {’'Jpis: Vesliil-Irmuk), & considerable river 
)f Asia Minor, rises on the N. side of the N.most 
arige of the Anti- Taurus, in the S. of Pontus, and 
Hows first VV. past Coinana Pontica, then N. to 
Amasia, where it turns to the E. to Eupatoria 
(Megalopolis), w’here it receives the Lycus, and 
hen flows N. through the territory of Themiscyra 
nto the Sinus Amisenus. Xenophon states its 
breadth at 3 plethra. 

Irus (^Ipos). 1. Son of Actor, and father of 
Eurj'damus and Eurytion. He purified Peleus, 
w'hen the latter had murdered his brother ; but 
during the chase of the Calydonian boar, Peleus 
unintentionally killed Eurytion, the son of Irus. 
Peleus endeavoured to soothe him by offering him 
his flocks ; but Irus would not accept them, and at 
the command of an oracle, Peleus allowed them to 
run wherever they pleased. A w’olf devoured the 
sheep, but was thereupon changed into a stone, 
which was shown, in later times, on the frontier 
between Locris and Phocis. — 2. The well-known 
beggar of Ithaca. Ills real name was Arnaeus, 
but he \va3 ca!l(‘d Irus because lj|p w'as the mes- 
senger of the suitors of Penelope. He w'us slain 
by UI^'sscs. 

Is (*U : //iV), a city in tlie S. of Mesopotamia, 
8 days’ journey from Babylon, on the W. bank of 
the Euphrates, and upon a little river of the same 
name. In its neighbourhood were the springs of 
asphaltiis, from wdiich was obtaim'd the bitumen 
that was used, instead of mortar, in the walls of 
Babylon. 

Isaeus (T(ro7oy). 1. One of the 10 Attic orators, 
was born at Chalcis, and came to Atliens at an 
early age. He w as instructed in oratory by Lysias 
and Isocrates. He wms afterwards engaged in 
writing judicial orations for others, and established 
a rhetorical school at Athens, in which Demosthenes 
is said to have been his pupil. It is further said that 
Isaeus composed for Demosthenes the speeches 
against his guardians, or at least assisted him in 
the composition. We have no particulars of his 
life. He lived between B.c. 4'20 and 348. Isaeus 
is said to have written 64 orations, but of these 
only 11 are extant. They all relate to questions 
of inheritance, and afl’ord considerable informa- 
tion respecting this branch of tlie Attic law. The 
style of Isaeus is clear and concise, and at the 
same time vigorous and powerful. His orations 
are contained in the collections of the Greek 
orators. [Dkmosthenks.J There is a good se- 
parate edition by Schdmann, Greifsw’ald, 1831. 
—2. A sophist and rhetorician, a native of Assyria, 
taught at Home in the time of the younger Pliny. 

Is&g5Yas (Tfl-o 7 (ipas), the leader of the oli- 
garchical party at Athens, in opposition to Clis- 
thenes, b. c. 310. He was expelled from Athens 
by the popular party, although supported by Cleo- 
menes and the Spartans. 

Isander (‘'lo-arSpos), son of Bellcrophon, killed 
by Ares in fight with the Sqlymi. 
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Isara (IsereX a river in Gallia Narbonensis, de- 
scends from the Graian Alps, flovvs W. with a rapid 
fatreain, and flovvs into the Rhone N. of Valentia. 
At its junction with the Rhone Fabiiis Aemilianiis 
defeated the Allobroges and Arverni, b. c. 121. 

Isauria {ij *l<ravpia^ tj 'ItravpiK-fiX d district of 
Asia Minor, on the N. side of the Taurus, between 
Pisidia and Cilicia, of which the ancients knew 
little beyond the troublesome fact, that its inha- 
bitints, the Isauri (’'Itrai/poi) were daring robbers, 
wlmsc incursions into the surrounding districts re- 
ceived only a temporary check from the victory 
over them, which gained for li. Servilius the siir 
name of Isauricus (n. c. 75). Their chief city was 
called Isaura. 

Isca. 1. {A.rwinslnr or Bn'Jport or Eacetf.rX the 
capital of the Damnonii or Dutnnonii in the S.W. 
of Britain. — 2. (Caer Leon^ at the mouth of the 
LIsk), a town of the Silures in Britain, and the head 
quarters of the Legio II. There are many Roman 
remains at C(ver Leun. The word Leon is a cor- 
ruption of Legio : Coer is the old Celtic name. 

Ischys. [Aksculapius.] 

Isidorus (’IciSa-poy). 1. Of Aegae, a Greek 
poet of uncertain age, 5 of whose epigrams are 
contained in the Greek Anthology.— 2. Of Charax, 
a geographical writer, who probably lived under 
the early Roman emperors. Ilia work, STadjUol 
riapdiicoX is printed in the edition (»f the minor 
geographers, Ijy Hudso?;, Oxon. 1703. —3. Of 
Gaza, a Neo-Platonic philosopher, the friend of 
Proclus and Marinus, whom he succeeded as chief 
of the school. — 4. Of Pelusium, a Christian exe- 
getical writer, %, native of Alexandria, who spent 
liis life in a monastery near Pelnsiuin, of which he 
was the abbot, lie died fiboiit A. n. 450. As 
many as 2013 of his letters are exban t. They are 
almost all expositions of Scripture. Published at 
Paris, 1038. — 5 . Bishop (»f Hispalis (iSf'ritle) in 
Spain, from a. ». 600 to 036, one of the nio.st 
learned men of liis age, and an ardent cultivator of 
ancient literature. A great number of his works 
is still exUmt, but by far the most important of 
them is his Oripnum s. Ktymolofjiarum lAbri XX. 
This work is an Kncyclopaediaof Artsand Science.s, 
and treats of all subjects in literature, science, and 
religion, which were studied at that time. It was 
much used in the middle ages. Published in the 
Corpus Graniinaticorum Veieruin, Lindemann, Lips. 
1833. A coniplete collection of the works of 
Isidorus was published by Arevali, Uoin., 1707 — 
1803, 7 vols. 4to. — 6. Of Miletus, the elder and 
younger, were eminent iirchitects in the reign of 
JustiniaiL 

IsIgonilS (’I<Ti 70 Pos), a Greek writer, of un- 
certain date, but who h’ved before the time of 
Pliny, wrote a work entitled ‘'AirioTa. a few frag- 
ments of whicli are extant. Published in Wester- 
mann'’8 P(inuhjropr(fpin\ Brunswick, 18311. 

Isionda {‘l<ri6vSa: "laiovbivs, Isiondensis), a 
city of Pisidia in Asia Minor, E. of the district of 
Cibyra, and 5 Roman miles N.W. of Termessus. 
Mr. Fellows lately discovered considerable ruins 
12 miles from Perge, which he supposes to be 
those of Isionda. 

Isis (’Itris), one of the principal Egyptian divi- 
nities. The ideas entertained about her underwentf 
very great Ganges in antiquity. She is described 
as the wife of Osiris and the mother of Horns. 
As Osiris, the god of the Nile, taught the people 
the use of the plough, so Isis invented the culti- 
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vation of wheat and barley, which were carried 
uhout in the processions at her festival. She was 
the goddess of the earth, which the Egyptians 
called their mother : whence she and Osiris were 
the only divinities that were Worshipped by all the 
Egyptians. This simple and primitive notion of 
the Egyptians was modified at an early period 
through the influence of the East, with which 
Egypt came into contact, and at a later time 
through the influence of the Greeks. Thus Osiris 
and Isis came gradually to he considered as divi- 
nities of the siin and the moon. The Egyptian 
priests represented that the principal religious in- 
stitutions of Greece came from Egypt ; and after 
the time of Herodotus, this belief became esta- 
blished among the learned men in Greece. Hence 
Isis was identified with Deraeter, and Osiris with 
Dionysus, and the sufiferings of Isi.s were accord- 
ingly modified to harmonise with the myth us of 
the unfortunate Demctcr. As Isis was the goddess 
of the moon, she was also identified with lo. [lo.J 
— The worship of Isis prevailed extensively in 
Greece. It was intrf»duced into Rome in the time 
of Sulla ; and though the senate made many at- 
tempts to suppress her worship, and ordiTed her 
temples to be destroyed, yet the new religious rites 
took deep root at Rome, and became very popular. 
In B. c. 43 the triumvirs courted the popular 
favour by building a new teniple of I. sis and 
Serapis. Augustus forbade any temples to bo 
erected to Isis in the city ; but this command was 
afterwards disregarded ; and under the early Ro- 
man emperors the worship of Isis and Serapis 
became firmly esUiblished. The most important 
temple of Isis at Rome stood in the Campus 
Martins, whence she was called Isis (.'amponsis. 
The priests and servants of the goddess wore linen 
garments, vv'hencc she herself is called lini<)C,ra, 
Those initiated in her mysteries wore in the public 
pr()cession.s masks representing the heads of dogs. 
In works of art Isis appears in figure and coun- 
tenance like Hera: she wears ca long tunic, and 
her upper gannent is fastened on her bnaist by a 
knot : her head is crowned with a lotus flower, 
and her right hand holds the sistrum. Her son 
Horns is often» represented with her as a fine naked 
hov% holding the fore-finger on the month, witli a 
lotus flower on his head, and a cornucopia in his 
left hand. The German goddt'ss Isis mentioned by 
Tacitus is probably the same as llertha. 

Ism&ruB {^lapapos : ’I<r)adpi 09 ), a tovvn in 
Thrace, near Maronca, situated on a mountain (d' 
the same name, which produced excellent wine. It 
is mentioned ]fi the Odyssey as a town of tlio 
Cicones. Near it was the lake Ism&ris (’Itr/xapls). 
The poets frequently use the adjective hmarius as 
equivalent to Thracian. Thus Ovid calls Tereus, 
king of Thrace, Ismarius tyrannus (Ain. il. 6. 7h 
and Polymnestor, king of Thrace, fsmaritts rex 
(Met. xiii. 530). 

Ismene ("la-piivri). 1. Daughter of Asopu.s, 
wife of Argus, and mother of lasns and lo. 
— 2. Daughter of Oedipus and Jocasta, and sister 
of Antigone. 

Ismenus (*I(r/a^i/os), a small river in Boeotia, 
which rises in Mt. Cithaeron, flows through 
Thebes, and falls into the lake Hylica. The brook 
Dirce, so celebrated in Theban story, flowed into 
the Ismenus. From this river Apollo was called 
fsinenins. His temple, the Ismenium, at which 
the festival of the Daphnephoria was celebrated, 
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was situated outside the city. The river is said to 
have been originally called Ladon, and to have de- 
rived its subsequent name from Ismenus, a son of 
Asopus and Metope. According to other traditions, 
Ismenus was. a son of Amphion and Niobe, who 
when struck by the arrow of Apollo leaped into a 
river m'ar Thebes, which was hence called Ismenus. 

Isocrates (’looKpdrrjs), one of the 10 Attic 
orators, was the son of Theodorus, and was born 
at Athens B. c. 4130. Theodorus was a man of 
wealth, and educated his son with the greatest 
care. Among his teachers were Tisias, Gorgias, 
Prodicus, and also Socrates. Since Isocrates was 
naturally timid, and of a weakly constitution, lie 
did not come forward as a public speaker liiiiiself, 
hut devoted himself to giving instruction in oratory, 
and writing orations for others. He first taught 
rhetoric in Chios, and afterwards at Athens. At 
the latter place he met with groat success, and 
gradually acquired a large fortune by his pro^ 
fession. He had 100 pupils, every one of whom 
])aid him 1000 drachmae. He also derived a large 
income from the orations which he WTote for others ; 
thus, he received 20 talents for the speech which 
lie composed for Nicocles, king of Cyprus. Al- 
though Isocrates took no part in public affairs, he 
was an ardent lover of his country; and, accord- 
ingly, when the battle of Chueronea had destroyed 
the last hopes of freedom, he put an end to his 
life, B. c. at the age of 90. — The school of 
Isocrates exercised the greatest influence upon the 
development of public oratory at Athens. No 
other rhetorician had so many disciples of celebrity. 
The language of Isocratiis forms a great contrast 
with the natural simplicity of Lysias, as well as 
with the sublime power of Demosthenes. Ills 
stylo is artificial. The careful ly-roundcd periods, 
and the frequent application of figurative expres- 
sions, are features which nmiind us of the sophists. 
'I'he imineiiso care he bestowed upon the compo- 
sition of his orations may be iiiferred from the 
statement, that he was engaged for 1 0, or, accord- 
ing to otlu'i's, 15 years, upon his Panegyric ora- 
tion alone. There were- in antiquity (iO orations 
which went under the name of Isocrates, hut they 
were not all recognised as genuine. Only 21 have 
come down to us. Of these 8 were written for the 
courts ; all the others are political discourses, 
intended to be read by a large public. The most 
celebrated is his Panegyric oration, in which he 
shows what services Athens had rendered to 
Greece in every period of her history, and contends 
that she, and not Sparta, deserves the supremacy 
in Greece. The orations are prin^d in the col- 
lections of the Greek orators. Tlie best separut) 
edition is by Baiter and Sauppe, Turici, 183.9. 

Issa (*'Iirrro), daughter of Macareus of Lesbos, 
and beloved by Apollo, from wliom the Lesbian 
town of Issa is said to have received its name. 

Issa (Issaeus: Lissa)^ a small island in the 
Adriatic sea, with a town of the same name, of 
the coast of Dalmatia, was colonized at an early 
period by Greeks. It was inh.abited by a hardy 
race of sailors, whose barks {Icinhi Tssavi) were 
much prized. The Isgnei placed themselves under 
the protection of the Homans, when they were 
attacked by the IJlyrian queen, Teiito, B. c:. ‘229 
and their town is spoken of as a place of importance 
ill Caesar's time. 

Isseddnes a Scythian tribe, ir 

Scythia extra Imaum, the E.most people with 
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whom the Greeks of the time of Ilerodotus had 
any intercourse. Their country was in Gt'eat Tar- 
'ary^ near the Massageiae, whom they resembled 
.11 their manners. They are represented as ex- 
, ending as far as the borders of Serica. 

Issicus Sinus {6 *la<TiKhs xdA.7ros: Cuff of 

hkenderoon), the deep gulf at the N.K. corner of 
.he Mediterranean, between Cilicia and Syria, 
named after the town of Issus. The width is 
about 8 miles. The coast is much altered since 
ancient times. 

ISBOrla (Tero-wpla), a surname of Artemis, de- 
rived from Mt. Issorion, in Laconhi, on which she 
had a sanctuary. 

Issus (TcTordy, also Trr<rol, Xen.: ‘lo-traTos), a city 
In the S.E. extremity of Cilicia, near the head of 
he Issicus Sinus, and at the N. foot of the pass of 
M. Amamis called the Syrian Gates ; memorable for 
he great battle in which Alexander defeated 
Darius Codomannus (n. c. 333), which was fought 
II a narrow valley near the town. It was at that 
time large and flourishing, but its importance was 
much diminished by the foundation of Alexandria 
.11 its neighbourhood. Its exact site is doubtful. 
Istaevdnes. [Gkum.ania, pp. 281, b, 21)2, a.J 

Ister. [DANuitirs.] 

Ister, a Greek historian, was at first a slave of 
Callimachns, and afterwards his friend, and ac- 
cordingly lived in the reign of I’toleiny Evergetes 
(b. c. 247 — 222). He ivrote a large nuniher of 
works, the most important of which was an J/M/.s-, 
ir history of Attica. His fragments are puhlished 
»y C. and Th. Mull(*r, Froyrnfnta llisfor. Gnux. 

Istrla or Histria, a peninsula^at the N. ex- 
tremity of the Adriatic, between the Simi.s Ter- 
gestimis on the W. and the Sinus Flanaticus on 
the K. It was separati'*! from Veiu tia on theN.\\'. 
’)y the river Timavn.s, and from lllyrieum on the 
K. hy the river Ar.sia. Its inh!il)itant.s, the Istri 
ir Histri, were a w'arlike Illyrian raei', who carried 
>11 several wars w-ith the ICmians, till their fii.al 
iiibjng.'ition by the con.sul C. Claudius Ibileher, 
11 . c. 177. Th(*ir chief towns were Teugkstk and 
PdLA, Istria was originally reckoned part of 
lllyrieum, but from the time of Augustus it formed 
one of the divisions of Upper Italy. In consequence 
jf its name it ivas believed at one time that a 
hniiicli of the river Ister (Danube) flowed into the 
Adriatic. 

Istropolis, Istros or Istrla (’IiTTpcJiroAis, ^Iir- 
rpos, ’I(TTpiT 7 , Herod, ii. 33 : /s/crc), a town in 
LowTr Moesia, not far from the mouth of the 
Danube, and at a little distance from the coast, 
was a colony from Miletus. 

It^ia (TraAi'a), signified, from the time of 
Augustus, the country which we call Itu/y. It 
was hounded on tiie by the Mare Ligui-ticuiu 
and Tyrrhenihn, Tusciim or Infenmi ; on llie S. 
by the Mare Siciilum or Au.sonium ; on tlu‘ K. by 
the Mare Adriatleum or Superuin : and on the N. 
by the Alps, which sweep round it in a semicircle, 
the river Varus ( r«r, Vuro) separating it on the 
N.W. from Transalpine Gaul, and the river Ar.^ia 
(Jr<tu) oil the N.E. from Illyncuni. The name 
Italia, however, was originally used to indicate a 
much more Inuilcd extent of country. Alost of 
the ancients, according to their usual custom, derived 
the name from an ancient king I talus but others, 
still more absurdly, connected it with the old 
Italian w’ord Mus (in Oscan, t'i/lu or ritelu)^ an 
ox, because the country was rich in oxen ! But 
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there can he no doubt that Italia^ or Vitalia^ as it 
was also called, was the land of the Italic Vitaliy 
Vitelli^ or Vitidis an ancient race, who are better 
known under the name of Sicidi. This race was 
widely spread over the S. half of the peninsula, 
and may be said to have been bounded on the N. 
hy a line drawn from Mt. Garganus on the E. to 
Terracina on the AV. The Greeks were ijrnorant 
of this wide extent of the name. According to 
them Italia was originally only the S.most part of 
what was afterwards called Bruttiuin, and wa^ 
bounded on the N. by a line drawn from the 141- 
raetic to the Scylletic gulf. They afterwards ex- 
tended the name to signify the whole country S. 
of Posidonia on the W. and Tarentum on the E. 
After the Romans had conquered Tarentum and 
the S. part of the peninsula, about n. c. 272, the 
name Italia had a still further extension given to 
it. It then signified the whole country subject to 
the Romans, from the Sicilian straits as far N. as 
the Arnus and the Riibico. The country N. of 
those rivers continued to be called Gallia Cisalpina 
and Liguria down to the end of the republic. 
Augustus was the first who extended the name 
of Italia, 80 as to comprehend the whole of the 
basin of the Po and the S. part of the Alps, 
from the Maritime Alps to Pola in Istria, both 
inelnsive. In the later times of tlic empire, when 
Maximiaii had transferred the imperial residence 
to Milan, the name Italia was .again used in a 
narrower compass. As it had originally signified 
only the S. of the country, so now it was resirict»‘d 
to the N., comprising the 5 provinces of Aemilia, 
Liguria, Flaminia, Vonetia, and Istria. — Besides 
Italia, the country was called hy various other 
names, especially by the poets. These were Hes- 
peria, a name which tljc Greeks gave to it, because 
it lay to the W. of Greece, or Hesperia Magna, 
to distinguish it from Spain [Hesperia and Sa- 
tnrnia, because Saturn was said to have once 
reigned in Latiiim. The nam<*8 of separate p,*irts 
of Italy were also applied by the poets to the 
whole country, 'J'hus it was called Oenotlia, 
originally the land of the Oeiiotri, in the country 
afterwards called Briittium and Lnc.ania: Anso- 
nia, or Opica, or Opicia, originally the land of 
the Ausones or Ausonii, Opici or Osci, on the W. 
coast, in the country .afterwards called Campania ; 
Tyrrhenia, properly the land of the Tyrrheni, .also 
on the W. coast, N. of Ausonia or Opica,aiid more 
especially in the country afterwards called Etruria: 
lapygia, properly the land of the lapyges on the 
E. coast, in the country afterwards called Calabria : 
and Ombrica, the hand of the Umbri on the E. 
coast, alongside of Etruria. — Italy was never in- 
habited hy one single race. It contained a gre.at 
number of different races, who had mignated into 
the country at a very early pc'rio^. The most 
ancient inhabitants were Pelasgians or Oenotrians, 
a branch of the same great race who originally in- 
habited Greece and the coasts of Asia Minor. 
They were also callt l Aborigines .and Siculi, who, 
as we have already seen, were the same as the 
Vitali or Itali. At the time when Roman histoiy 
begins, Italy was inhabited by the following races. 
From the mouth of the Tiber, between its right 
bank .and the sea, dwelt the Etruscans, who ex- 
tended as tar N. as the Alps. Alongside of these, 
between ^he left b.ank of the Tiber .and the Adria- 
tic, dwelt the Umbri.ans. To the S. of the Etrus- 
cans were the Sacrani, Casci, or Prisci, Oscan tribes, 
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who had been driven out of the mountains by the 
Sabines, had overcome the Pelasgian tribes of the 
Siculi, Aborigines, or Latins, and, uniting with 
these conquered people, had formed the people 
c<alled Prisci Latiiii, subsequently simply Latini. 
S. of these again, as far as the river Laus, were 
the Opici, who were also called Ausones or Au- 
mnei. and to whom the Volsci, Sidicini, Satlculi, 
and Aequi, .also belonged. Tlie S. of the peninsula 
was inlmhited by the Oenotrians, who were suh- 
3e*|uently driven into the interior by the numerous 
<>reek colonies founded along the coasts. S. of 
the Umbrians, extending as frr as Mt. Giirgamis, 
dwelt the various Sabollmii or Sabine tribes, the 
S.abines proper, Jhe Peligni, M.arsi, Marnicini, 
Vestini, .and Ilernici, from which tribes the w.ar- 
like race of the Samnites subsequently sprung. 
From Mt. Garganus to the S. E. extremity of the 
peninsula, the country was inhabited h}' the Dau- 
nians or Apuli.ans, Pencetii, Messapii, and S.allen- 
tiiii. An account of these people is given in se- 
parate articles. They were all eventually subdued 
by^ the Romans, who became the masters of tiie 
whole of the peninsiil.a. At the time of Augustus 
the following were the chief divisions of Italy, .an 
account of which is also given in so])arate articles : 

I. Upper Italy, which extended from the Alps to 
tl>e rivers Macra on the W. and Uubico on the F. 
It comprehended, 1. Lkiuhia. 2. Galma Cis- 
Ai.riN’A. 3.VEN’£TiA,inclu(iing(7rt/‘«ni. 4. Istria, 

II. Central Italy, sometimes called Italia Pro- 
pria (a term not used hy the .ancients), to distin- 
guish it from Gallia Cisalpina or Upper Italy, and 
IMagna Graecia or Lower Italy, i*xtended from tlio 
rivers Macra on the W. and Rubico on the E., to 
the rivers Sil.arus on the W. .and Frento on the 
E. It comprehended, 1. Etruria. 2. Umuria. 
3. PicKNUM. 4. Sa.mnii'M, including the country 
of the S.abini, Vestini, Marnicini, Marsi, Peligni, 
Ac. 5. Latium. C. Campania. III. Lower 
Italy, or Magna Graecia, included the remaining 
part of the peninsula, 8.* of the rivers Silarus and 
Frento. It comprehended, 1. Apulia, including 
Calabria. 2. Lucania. 3. Bruttiu.m. — Au- 
gustus divided Italy into the following 11 H**- 
giones. 1. ^..atium and C.ampanin. 2. The land 
of the llirpini, Apulia and Calabria. 3. liUcain.a 
and Briittium. 4, The land of the Frcntaiii, Mar- 
rucini. Peligni, Marsi, Vestini, and Sahini, together 
with Samnium. 5. Picenum. 6. Uinhna and the 
district of Ariminum, in what was formerly called 
Gallia Cisalpina. 7. Etruria. 3. Gallia C'isp.i- 
daiui. 9. Liguria. 10. The E. part of (Jaliia 
Transpadana,^enetia, Cariiia. and Istria. 11. The 
W. part of niiJlia Transpadana. — The leading 
features of the physical geograjihy of Italy are s!» 
well descrilicd by a modern writer, that we canriet 
do better than quote his words. “The mere plan- 
geography of Italy gives us its shape and the jiesi- 
tion of its towns ; to these it may add a semicircle 
of mountains round the N. boundary, to represent 
the Alps ; and .anotlier long line stretching down 
the middle of the country, to represent the Apen- 
nines. But let us carry this on a little further, 
and give life and harmony to what is at present at 
once lifeless and confused. Observe, in the first 
place, how the Apetmine line, beginning from the 
S. extremity of the Alps, runs across lt.aly to the 
very edge of the Adriatic, .and tlius separates na- 
turally the Italy proper of the Romans from Cis- 
alpine Gaul. Observe again, how the Alps, after 
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running N. and S. where they divide Italy from 
France, turn then away to the Kward, running 
almost parallel to the Apennines, till they too touch 
the head of the Adriatic, on the confines of 1 stria. 
Thus between these 2 lines of mountains there is 
enclosed one great basin or plain ; enclosed on 3 
sides by mountains, open only on the E. to the sea. 
Observe how widely it spreads itself out, and then 
see liow well it is watered. One great river (the 
Po) flows through it in its whole extent ; and this 
is fed by streams almost unnumbered, descending 
towards it on either side, from tho Alps on one 
side, and from the Apennines on the other. Then, 
descending into Italy proper, we find the com- 
plexity of its geograpliy quite in accordance with 
its manifold political divisions. It is not one simple 
central ridge of mountains, having a broad belt of 
level country on eith(‘r side between it and the 
sea ; nor yet is it a chain rising innnediutely from 
the sea on one side, like the Andes in S. America, 
and leaving room therefore on the other side for 
wide plains of mble land, and for rivers with a 
Mifficient length of course to become at lust great 
and navigable. It is a back-bone, thickly set with 
spines of imerjual length, some of them running 
out at regular distances parallel to each other, hut 
others twisted so strangely that they often run for 
a long way parallel to the back-bone, or main ridge, 
and inhi’laoe w’ith one anotlier in a maze almost 
inextricahle. And, as if to complete the disorder, 
in those spots where the spines of the Apennines, 
h(‘ing twisted round, run parallel to the sea and to 
their own central chain, and thus leave an interval 
of plain between their bases and the Mcditerranetin, 
volcanic agency has broken up the space thus left 
with other and distinct groups of hills of its own 
creation, as in the case of V'esuvius and of the 
Alban hills near Home. Speaking generally, then. 
Italy is made up of an infinite multitude of valleys 
pent in between high and steep hills, each forming 
a country to itself, and cut olF by Tiatural harriers 
from the others. Its several parts are isolated by 
nature, and no art of man can thoroughly unite 
them. Hence arises tlie romantic character of 
Italian scenery : the constant combination of a 
moiinlain outline, and all the wild features of a 
mountain country, with the wild vegetation of a 
soiitlicrn climate in the valleys.” More minute 
details respecting the physical features of the dif- 
I’erent parts of Italy are given in the articles on the 
separate provinces into which it is divided. 

Itallca. 1. iSi'vifla la vieja nr. Santi ponce), a 
municipium in Ilispania Haetica, on the W. hank 
of the Haetis, N. W. of Ilispalis, was founded hv 
Scipio Africanus in the 2nd Punic War, wlio settled 
here some of his veterans. It was the birthplace 
of the emperors Trajan and Hadrian. — 2. Tlie 
name given to Ctnfinium by tlie Italian Sucii 
during their war with Home. [CoRFiNiUM.] 

Itallcus, SUIua. [Silius.] 

Italus (TraAdy), an ancient king of the Pelas- 
giaiis, Siculians, or Oeiiotrians, from whom Italy 
was believed to have derived its name. Sonic call 
him a son of Telegomis by Penelope. 

It^nus (’'Iravos), a town on the E. coast of 
Crete, near a promontory of the same name, founded 
by the Phoenicians, 

IthS>ca lOaKTjtrios : TJduld\ a small 

island in the Ionian Sea,' celebrated as the birth- 
place of Ulysses, lies off the coast of Epirus, and is 
bcparated from Cephalonia by a channel about 3 or 
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4 miles wide. Tlie island is about 12 miles long, 
and 4 in its greatest breadth. It is divided into ‘2 
parts, which are connected by a narrow isthmus, 
not more than half a mile across. In each of these 
parts there is a mountain-ridge of considerable 
height ; the one in the N. called Neriium (N^- 
piTov^ now Anoi)^ and the one in the S. Neium 
now Stefano). The city of Ithaca, the 
residence of Ulysses, was situated on a precipitous, 
conical hill, now called Ado, or ‘‘eagle's cliff,” 
ipccupying the whole breadth of the isthmus men- 
tioned above. The acropolis, or castle of Ulysses, 
crowned the extreme summit of the mountain, and 
is described by a modem traveller as “about as 
bleak and dreary a spot as can well be imagined 
for a princely residence.” Hence Cicero {de Oral, 
i. 44) describes it, in asperrimis saatdis ianquam 
nidulm affiau. It is at the foot of Mt.- Neimn, and 
is hence described by Telemachus as “ Under- 
Neium ” (’IddifTjy ‘Ttrot/rj'bv, Horn. 0</.*iii. 31). 
The walls of the ancient city are in many places 
well preserved. — Ithaca is now one of the 7 lo- 
ni.an islands under the protection of Great Britain. 

Ithdme (^lOcijuT) : *lOco/u'^rr}f, ^Idcajuatos). 1. A 
strong fortress in Messenia, situated on a mountain 
of the same name, which afterwards formed tiie 
citadel of the town of Messene. On the siimniit 
of the mountain stood the ancient temple of Zens, 
who was hence sunianied Ithomdas 
Dor. ’Idogdray). Ithoniewas taken by the Spar- 
tans, B. c. 723, at the end of the last !Mcss(>nian 
war, after an lioroic defence hv Aristodemus, and 
again in 455, at the end of the 3rd Messenian 
war. — 2. A mountain fortress in Pelasgiolis, in 
Thessaly, near Metropolis, also called Thome. 

ItIus Portus, a harbour of tho Morini, on tlie 
N. coast of Gaul, from which Caesar set sail for 
Britain. The position of this harbour is much 
disputed. It used to he identified with Gesoria- 
cuni, or Bouloipie^ but it is now usually supposed 
to be some harbour near Calais, probably Vissant, 
i)r iVilsand. 

Iton. flTONIA.] 

Itonia, Itonias, or Itdnis (Trwvia, *lT«i'ids, or 
a surname of Athena, derived from the 
town of Iton, in the S. of Phthiotis in Thessaly. 
The. goddess there had a celebrated sanctuary and 
festivals, and lumco is called Jncola Itoni. From 
Iton her worship spread into Boeotia and the 
country about lake Copais, where the Pamhoeotia 
was celebrated, in the neighbourhood of a temple 
and grove of Athena.* According to another tra- 
dition, Athena received the surname of Itonia 
i'rum T tonus, a king or priest. 

Itucci CItvkkt), App.), a town in Ilispania 
Baetica, in the district of Hispalis and a Homan 
colony under the name of Virtiis .Tiilia. 

Ituna (Solti'ai/ Frith), an aestiiaiy on the W. 
coast of Britain, .between England and Scotland. 

Ituraea, It^aea (TroupaTa ; ’lToypa?o<, Ituraei, 
Ityraei : El-Jcidur), a district on the N.E. borders 
of Palestine, bounded on the N. by the plain of 
Damascus, on the W. by the moiiritain-cliaiii {Jehel- 
Jleinh), which forms the E. margin of the valley 
of the .Iordan, on the S.W. and IS. Gaulanitis, 
and on the E. by Auranitis and Trachonitis. It 
occupied a part of the elevated plain into which 
Mt. Hermon sinks down on the S. E., and was in- 
habited by an Arabian people, of warlike and 
predatory habits, which they exercised "upon the 
caravans from Arabia to Damascus, whose gieiit 
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road lay through their country. In the wars be- 
tween the Syrians and Israelites, they are found 
acting as allies of the kings of Damascus. They 
arc scarcely heard of again till b.c. 105, when 
they were conquered by the Asmonaean king of 
Judah. Aristobiilus, who compelled them to profess 
Judaism. Restored to independence by the de- 
cline of the Asmonaean house, they seized the 
opportunity offered, on the other side, liy the 
weakness of the kings of Syria, to press their pre- 
datory incursions into Coele-Syria, and even bej 
yond Lebanon, to Byblos, Rotrys, and other cities 
on the coast of Phoenice. Pompey reduced them 
again to order, and many of their warriors entered 
the Roman army, in which they became celebrated 
for thoir skill in horsemanship and archery. They 
were not, however, reduced to complete subjection 
to Rome until after the civil wars. Augustus 
gave Ituraea, which had been hitherto ruled by 
its native princes, to the family of Herod. During 
the ministry of our Saviojir, it was governed by 
Philip, the brother of Herod Antipas, as tetrarch. 
Upon Philip’s death, in a. d. 37, it was united to 
the Roman pro\iiice of Syria, from which it was 
presently again separated, aqd assigned partly to 
Herod Agrippa I., and partly to Soaemiis, the 
prince of Emesa. In a. d. 50, it was finally re- 
united by Claudius to the Roman province of 
Syria, and there are inscriptions which prove that 
the Ituraeans continued to serve with distinction 
in the Roman armies. There were no cities or 
large towns in the country, a fact easily explained 
by the unsettled character of the people, who lived 
in the Arab fashion, in uiivvalled villages and tents, 
and even, according to some statements, in the na- 
tural caves with which the country abounds. 

Itys. [Terkus.] 

ItUis (’lovAfy: ’looAjfus), the chief 

town in Ceos ; the birthplace of Simonidjp. fCKo.s.] 

lulus. 1. Son of Aeneas, usually filled Asca- 
riius. [ Ascanius.] — 2. Eldest son of Ascanius, 
who claimed the government of Latium, but was 
obliged to give it up to his brother ISilvius. 

Ixion son of Plilegyas, or of Antion 

and Perimela, or of Pasioii, or of Ares. According 
to the common tradition, his mother was Dia, a 
daughter of Deioneus. He was king of the La- 
pithae or Phlegyes, and the father of Pirithons. 
When De'ioneiis demanded of Ixion the bridal 
gifts he had promised, Ixion treacherously invited 
him to a banquet, and then contrived to make him 
fall into ft pit filled with fire*. As no one purified 
Ixion of this treacherous murder, Zeus took pity 
upon him, purified him, carried hini to heaven, and 
caused him to sit down at his tabic. But Ixion 
was ungrateful to the father of the gods, and at- 
tempted to win the love of Hera. Zeus thereupon 
created a phantom resembling Hera, and by it 
Ixion became the father of a Centaur. [Centauri.] 
Ixion was Ibarfully punished for his impious ingra- 
titude. His hands and feet were chained by 
Hermes to a wheel, which is said to have rolled 
perpetually in the air or in the lower world. He 
is further stiid to have been scourged, and compelled 
to exclaim, Benefactors should be honoured.” 

Ixionidet, i.e. Pirithous, the son of Ixion. — 
The Centiiurs are also called Ixionidae. 

IzilUi (*'I|‘05), a surname of Apollo, derived 
from a district of the island of Rhodes which was 
called linae or Ixia. 

; lynx daughter of Peitho and Pan, or 
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of Echo. She endeavoured to charm Zeus, or 
make him fall in love with lo ;• but she w<as meta- 
morphosed by Hera into the bird called lynx. 

J. 

Jaocetani, a people In Hispania Tarraconensis 
between the Pyrenees and the Iberus. 

Jana. [Janus.] 

JaniciUum. [Roma.] 

Jftnus and Jana, a pair of ancient Latin di- 
vinities, who were worshipped as the sun and 
moon. The names Janus and Jana are only other 
forms of Dianus and LHana^ which words contain 
the same root as dies^ day. Janus was worshipped 
both by the Etruscans and Romans, and occupied 
an important place in the Roman ndigion. He 
presided over the beginning of everything, and was 
therefore always irivoked first in every under- 
taking, even before Jupiter. He opened the year 
and the seasons, and hence the first month of the 
year was called after him. He was the })orter of 
heaven, and therefore bore the surnaiises Putulcus 
or Putnlcius^ the “ opener,” and Cfusius or Cfu- 
sivius^ the ‘^shutter.” In this capacity he is re- 
pre.sented with a key in his left hand, and a staff 
or sceptre in his right. On earth also he was the 
guardian deity of gates, ami hence is commonly 
represented with 2 lieads, because every door looks 
2 ways. {Janus In/rons.) He is sometimes n'pre- 
sented with 4 heads {Janus (fiuti/rifi-o7is\ because 
ho presided over the 4 seasons. Mo.st of the attri- 
butes of this god, which are very numerous, are 
connected with his being the god who opens and 
shuts ; and this latter idea probably has reference 
to liis original character as the god of the sun, in 
connection with the alternations of day and night. 
At Rome, Kuina is said to have dcdicftteil to 
Janus the covered passage bearing liis name, vvliich 
was opened in times of war, and closed in times 
of peace. This passtige is commonly, but erro- 
neously, called a temple. It stood close by the fo- 
rum. It appears to have been left open in war, to 
indicate symbolically that the god had gone out to 
a.ssist the Roman warriors, and to have been shut In 
time of ])eace that the god, the safeguard of tlie 
city, might not escape. A temple of Janus was 
built by 0. Duilius in the time of the first 1‘nnic 
w'ar ; it was restored by Augustus, and dedicated 
by Tiberius. On new year’s day, which was the 
principal festival of the god, people gave presents 
to one another, consisting of sweetmeats ami cop 
per coins, showing on one side the double head of 
Janus and on the other a ship. The general name 
for these presents was strenae. The sacrifices 
offered to Janus consisted of cakes (called janual}^ 
barley, incense, and wiiie. 

Jason (’l(£o-(wi/). 1. The celebrated leader of the 
Argonauts, was a son of Aeson and Polymede or 
Alcimede, and belonged to the family of the Aeo- 
lidae, at lolcns in Thessaly. Cretheus, who had 
founded lolcus, was succeeded by his son A<*son; 
but the latter was deprived of the kingdom by his 
half-brother Pelias, who attempted to take the life of 
the infant Jason. He was saved by his friends, wlio 
pretended that ho was dead, and intrusted liim to 
the care of the centaur Chiron. Pelias was now 
warned by an oraele to be on his guard against the 
one-sandalcd man. When Jason had grown up, 
he came to claim the throne. As he entered the 
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market-place, Pelias, perceiving he had only one ' 
sandal, asked him who he was ; whereupon Jason 
declared his name, and demanded the kingdom. 
Pelias consented to surrender it to him, but per- 
suaded him to remove the curse which rested on 
the family of the Aeolidae, by fetching the golden 
fleece, and soothing the spirit of Phrixus. An- 
other tradition related that Pelias, once upon a 
time, invited .all his subjects to a sacrifice, which 
he intended to oflfer to Poseidon. Jason came 
with the rest, but, on his journey to lolcus, he lost 
one of his sjindals in crossing the river Anaurus, 
Pelias, remembering the oracle about the one-san- 
dalcd man, asked Jason what he would do if he 
were told by an oracle that he should be killed by 
one of his subjects? Jason, on the suggestion 
of Hera, who hated Pelias, answered, that he 
would send him to fetch the golden fleece. Pelias 
accordingly ordered Jason to fetch the golden 
fleece, which was in the possession of king Aeetes 
in Colchis, and was guarded by .an cvcr-watchful 
dnagon. J.ason willingly undertook the enterprize, 
and set sail in the ship Argo, accompanied by the 
chief lieroes of Grccceti He obtained the fleece 
with the assistance of Medea, whom he made his 
wife, and along with whom he returned to lolcus. 
The history of bis exploits on this memorable en- 
terprize, a!id his adventures on his return homo, 
are rt>latcd elsewhere. [Arcu»nautak.] On liis 
arrival at lolcus, Jason, .according to one account, 
found his aged father Acsoii still alive, .and Medea 
made him young again ; but according to the more 
common tradition, Aoson had been slain by Pelias, 
during the absence of Jason, who accordingly willed 
upon Medea to take vengeance on Peli.as. Med 
thereupon persuaded the daughters of Pelias to cut 
their father to pieces and boil him, in order to re- 
store him to youth and vigour, ns she bad before 
changed a ram into a lamb, by boiling the body in 
a cauldron. But Peli.as was never restored to life, 
and his son Acastus expelled Jason and Medea 
from loelus, Tliey then .went to Corinth, when 
they lived happily for several ye.ars, until Jason 
deserted Mede.a, in order to marry Olauce or 
Creiisa, daughter of Croon, the king of the country. 
Medea fearfully revenged this insult. She sent 
Glance a poisoned garment, which burnt her to 
death when she put it on. Creon likewise perish' 
in the flames. Medea also killed her children by 
Jason, viz. Mermerus and Pheres, and then fled to 
Athens in a chariot drawn by winged dnagons. 
Later writers represent Jason as becoming in the 
end reconciled to Medea, returning with her V 
(Colchis, and there restoring Acetea to his kingdom, 
of which he h.ad been deprived. The death o1 
Jason is related differently, According to some., 
he made away with himself from grief, according 
to others, he was crushed by the poop of the ship 
Argo, wliich fell upon him as he was lying undei 
it. — 2. Tyrant of Phcr.ae and Tagus of Thessaly 
(Diet, of A ntiq. art. Tagus\ was probably the soi 
of Lycopliron, who established a tyranny on th( 
ruins of .aristocracy at Pherae. He succeeded hii. 
fatlier as tyrant of Pherae soon after B. c. .395, and 
111 a few years extended his power over almost thi 
whole of Thessaly. Pharsaliis waas the only city in 
Thessaly which maintained its independence undei 
the government of Polydamas ; but even this plao 
submitted to him in 375. In the following yea: 
(3/4) ho was elected Tagus or generalissimo o_ 
Thessaly. His power was strengthened by the 
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eakness of the other Greek states, and by the 
'xhausting contest in which Thebes and Sparta 
were engaged. He was now in a position which 
leld out to him every prospect of becoming master 
if Greece ; but when at the height of his power, 
he was assassinated .at a public audience, 370. — 
Tason had an insatiable .appetite for power, which he 
lought to gratify by any and every means. With 
;hc chief men in the several states of Greece, as 
g. with Timotheus and Pelopidas, he cultivated 
riendly relations. He is represented as h.aviug all 
he qualifications of a great general and diplo- 
uatist — as active, temperate, prudent, capiable of 
induriug much fatigue, and skilful in concealing 
his own designs and penetrating those of his ene- 
nies. He. was an admirer of the rhetoric of Gor- 
gias ; and Isocrates was one of his friends. — 3. Of 
Argos, an historian, lived under Hadrian, and 
kvrote a work on Greece in 4 books. 

Javolenus Friscus, an eminent Roman jurist, 
was born about the commencement of the reign of 
Vespasian (a. d. 79), and was one of the council of 
Antoninus Pius. He wjis a pupil of Gaelius Sabi- 
nu3,and a lojider of the Sabinian or Cassian school. 
[See p. 144, b.] There are 206 detracts from 
Javolenus in the Digest. 

Jaxartes (’la^ttpTTjr : Sj/r, Syderia., nr Syhou7i)j 
a great river of Central Asia, about which the 
.ancient accounts are very different and confused. 
It rises in the Comedi Montes (Moussour'), .and 
flows N.W". into the of Aral: the ancients 
supposed it to fall into the N. side of the Caspian, 
not distinguishing between the 2 seas. It divided 
Sogdiana from Scythi.a. On its banks dwelt a 
Scythian tribe called Jaxartae. 

Jerioho or Hierichus (T€pix^» 'lepij(ovs : AV- 
liiha 9 Ru.), a city of the Cana.anites, in a plain 
on the W. side of the Jordan near its mouth, was 
de 8 tro 3 'ed by Joshua, rebuilt in the time of the 
Judges, and formed .an important frontier fortress 
if Jiid.aca. It ivas again destroyed by Vespasi.an, 
rebuilt under Hadrian, and finally destroyed during 
the crusades. 

Jerom. [Hikkonymts.] 

JerussJem or Hier5s8lym& (Tepouo-dXrijLi, Tc- 
pocrSAvjua: 'UpoffoAvpiTyjs : Jerusalem., Arab. El- 
Kmh, i. e. ilie Holy City)., the capital of Palestine, 

Asi.a. At the time of the Israelitish conquest 
of Canaan, under Joshua, Jerusalem, then called 
Jebus, was the chief city of the Jebusites, a Ca- 
n.oanitish tribe, who were not entirely driven out 
from it till n. c. 1050, when David took the citj', 
and made it the capital of the kingdom of Israel. 
It was also established as the penuaiient centre of 
the .Tewish religion, by the erection of the temple 
by i?olomon. After the division of the kingdom, 
under Ilehoboaiu, it remained the capitiil of the 
kingdom of Judah, until it was entirely destroyed, 
and its inhabitants were carried into captivity bv- 
Nebuchadnezztir, king of Ttabyloii, n. c. 563. In 
B. c. 536, the Jewish exiles, having been permitted 
by Cj'-rus to return, began to reluiild the city and 
temple ; and the work was completed in about 24 
3 'e.ars. In b. c. 332, Jerusalem quietly submitted 
to Alexander. During jhe wars which followed 
his death, the city was taken by Ptolemj^ the son 
of Lagus (b. c. 320), and remained subject to the 
Greek kings of EgypN Palestine 

by Antiochus III. the Great, king of Syria, B.c. 
198. Up to this time the Jews had been allowed 
j the free enjoyment of their religion and ttcir own 
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internal government, and Antiochns confirmed them 
in these privileges ; hut the altered government of 
(lis son, Antiochus IV. Epiphanes, provoked a re- 
bellion, wUidi was at first put down when An- 
tiochus took Jerusalem and polluted the temple 
(b. a 170); but the religious persecution which 
ensued drove the people to despair, and led to a 
new revolt under the Maccabees, by whom Jeru- 
salem was retaken, and the temple purified in b. c. 
163 [Maccabaei], In b. c. 133, .Jerusalem was 
retaken by Antiochus VII. Sidetea, and its forti- 
fications dismantled, but its government was left 
in the hands of the Maccabee, John Jlyrcanus, 
who took advantage of the deatli of Antiochus 
in Partliia (b.c. 128) to recov’er his full power. 
His son Aristobulus assumed the title of king of 
Judaea, and Jerusalem continued to be the capital of 
the kingdom till b. c. 63, when it was taken by Fom- 
pey, and the temple was again profaned. For the 
events which followed, see Hyrcanus, Herodes, 
and Palaesti.va. In a. d. 70, the rebellion of 
the Jews against the Homans was put down, and 
Jerusalem was taken by Titus,- after a siege of se- 
veral months, during which the inhabitants en- 
dured the utmost horrors ; the survivors were all 
put to tlio SAVord or sold as slaA’^es, and the city 
and temple were utterly razed to the ground. In 
consequence of a new revolt of the Jews, the em- 
peror Hadrian resolved to destroy all vestiges of 
their national and religious peculiarities ; and, as 
one means to this end, he csUiblished a new 
Roman colony, on the ground Avliere Jerusalem 
had stood, hy the name of Aelia Capitolina, and 
built a temple of .Jupiter Capitolinns, on the site 
of the temple of Jehovah, A. i). 135. The esta- 
blishment of Christianity as the religion of the 
Roman empire restored to Jerusaleni its sacred 
character, and led to the erection of several 
churches ; but the various changes wliich have 
taken place in it, since its conquest by the Arabs 
under Qjnar in a. ». 638, have loft very few ves- 
tiges even of the Homan city. Jerusalem stands 
due of the head of the Demi .SV««, at the dis- 
tance of about 20 miles (in a straiglit line) and 
about 35 miles from the Mediterranean, on an 
elevate<l platform, divided, by a series of A'nlleys, 
from hills which surround it on every side. This 
platform has a general slope from AV. to K. its 
highest point being the summit of Mt. Zion, in 
the S. AV. corner of tlie city on Avhieh stood 
the original “ city of David.” The S. E. part 
of the platform is occupied b}' the hill called 
Moriah, on Avhich the temple stood, and the E. 
part by the bill called Acra ; but these two 
summits are now hardly distinguishable from the 
general surfiicc of tli«? platform, probably on ac- 
count of the gradual filling up of the valleys be- 
tween. The height of Mt. Zion is 2535 feet above 
the level of the Mediterranean, and about 300 
feet above the valley below. The extent of the 
platform is 5400 fe*-t from N. to S., and 1100 feet 
froin E. to AV. 

Jocaste CloKda'TTj\ called Epicaste in Homer, 
daughter of Menoeceus, and wife of the Theban 
king Laius, by whom she became the mother of 
Oedipus. She afterwards married Oedipus, not 
knowing that lie was her son ; and when she dis- 
covered the crime she had unwittingly committed, 
she put an end to her life. For details sec Oedipus. 

JoppS, Joppa CUirinj : 0. T. Japho : Jaffa\ 
a very' ancient maritime city of Palestine, and, 
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before the building of Caesarea, the only sea port 
of the whole country, and therefore' called by 
Strabo the port of Jernsalem, lay just S. of the 
boundary between .Tudaea and Samaria, S.AA’’. of 
Antipatris, and N.AV". of Jerusalem. 

Jordanes {*lopHp7}s, *l6pBavo5 : Jordan, Arab. 
EshSheriah el-Kebir, or eUTJrduti), has its source 
at the S. foot of M. Ilcrmon (the S.niost part of 
AntULibanus), near Paneas (aft. Caesarea l*hi- 
lippi), whence it flows S. into the little lake Se- 
mcchonitis, and thence into the Sea of Galilee 
(Lake of Tiberias), and thence through a narrow 
plain, depressed below the level of the surrounding 
country into the lake A8})haltitcs {Df’od Seu\ 
Avhere it is finally lost. [Paj.abstina.] Its course, 
from the lake Semechonitis to the Dead Sea, is 
about 60 miles ; the depression through which it 
runs consists, first, of a sandy a alloy, from 5 to 10 
miles broad, within which is a loAvor vallc}', in 
width about half a mile, and, for the most part, 
beautifully clothed Avitli grass and trees ; and, in 
some places, there is still a loAver valley within 
this. The average width of the river itself is 
calculated at 30 yards, and its average dcptli at 0 
feet. It is fordable in many places in summer, 
but in spring it becomes much deeper, and often 
overflows its banks. Its bed is considerably beloAV 
the level of the Mediterranean. 

Jomaiides, or Jordanes, an historian, lived in 
the time of Justinian, or in the Otli century of 
oiir cm. Ho avus a Goth hy birth ; was secretary 
to the king of the Alani, adopted the Cliristiaii reli- 
gion, took orders, and was made a bisho)) in Italy. 
There is not snflicient evidence for the common 
statement that ho Avas bishop of Ravenna. He 
wrote 2 liistorical works in the Latin language. 
1. De (ieUiriim {(tothonim) Orhjuin et Hebus Oes- 
tin, containing the Ijistory of the (ioths, from tlio 
earliest times doAvn to their subjugation by Eelisa- 
rius in 541. 'i’he Avork is abridged from the lost 
history of the Goths by Cassiodorus, to Avhich Jor- 
nandes added A’arioiis particulars ; but it is com- 
piled Avithout jiulgiiiciit, and is cliaractmiscd by 
p.artiality to the Goths. 2. De lierfmrnm ao Teui- 
porum iSuccesaione^ a short compmidiuin of liistory 
from the creation down to the victory obtained by 
Narses, in 552, over king 'J’bcodatiis. It is only 
valuable for some accounts of tlie barbarous nations 
of the North, and the countries Avhich they inha- 
bited, Edited by Lindenbrog, Hamburg, 1611. 

Josephus, Flavius, tluj JcAvish historian, was 
born at Jerusalem, a. d. 37. On his inotber’s side 
he was descended from tho Asmonaenn prince-s 
Avhile from his father, Matthias, ho inlierited tho 
priestly office. lie enjoyed an excellent education ; 
.and at the ago of 26 he AA'cnt to Rome to plead tho 
cause of some .IcAvish priests Avliom Felix, the 
procurator of Judaea, had sent thither as prison<*rs. 
After a narroAv escape from death by shipAvrt'ck, 
he safely l.andcd at Puteoli ; and being introduced 
to Popp.aca, ho not only effected the release of his 
friends, hut received great prc'seiits from the em- 
press. On his return to Jerusalem he found his 
countrymen eagerly bent on a revolt from Rona*, 
from which he used his best endeavours to dis- 
suade them ; but failing in this, he professed to 
enter into the popular designs. He Avas chosen 
one of the generals of the Jews, and av.is sent to 
manage affairs in G.'dilee. ,AVhen Vespasian .and 
his army entered Galilee, Josephus throAV himself 
into lotapata, which he defended for 47 
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When the place was taken, the life of Josephus 
was spared by Vespasian through the intercession 
of Titus. Josephus thereupon assumed the cha- 
racter of a prophet, and predicted to Vespasian 
that the empire should one day be his and his son’s. 
Vespasian treated him Avith respect, but did not 
release him from captivity, till ho was proclaimed 
emperor nearly 3 years afterwards (a. d. 70). Jo- 
sephus was present with Titus at the siege of Je- 
rusalem, and afterwards accompanied liimtoKome. 
He received the freedom of the citj" from Vespa- 
sian, who assigned him, as a residence, a house 
formerly occupied by himself, and treated him ho- 
nourably to the end of his reign. The same favour 
was extended to liim by Titus and Homitian as 
well. He assumed the name of Flavius, as a de- 
pendant of the Flavian family. His time at Home 
app<*arg to have been employed maitdy in the com- 
position of his works. He died about 100. — The 
works of Josephus arc written in Greek. They 
.are: — ]. Vhe Ilisforij of Hie Jewish War (Hepl 
rov 'lovZaiKOv iroAf^iou ^ *lovSaiKr}i iarrop'ias rrepl 
aAwtrews), in 7 books, published about a. d. 7.5. 
Josephus first wrote it in Hebrew, and then trans- 
lated it into Greek. It commences with the cap- 
ture of Jerusalem hy Antiochus Epiphanes in b. c. 
170, runs rapidly over the events before .losephus’s 
OAvn time, and gives a detailed account of the fatal 
war with Rome. -' -'J. 'J'he Jueish Antiquities (*Iou- 
Sai'/CT? apxaioAoyia)^ in ‘JO books, completed about 
A. D. .03, and addressed to Epaphroditus. The 
title as well as the number of hooks may have been 
suggested by the 'Pcofxa'uc^ apxaioXoy'ia of Diony- 
sius of Halicarnassus. It gives .an account of 
JeAvisli History from the creation of the Avorld to 
-V. 1 ). GO, the 1 Jth year of Norn, in which the Jews 
were goaded to rebellion by Gessius Floras. In 
tills work .1 osephus seeks to accommodate the .Tewish 
religion to heathen tastes and prejudices. Thus he 
speaks of Moses and his law in a tone Avhich might 
bo adopted l)y any disbeliever in his divine lega- 
tion, Me says th.at Abraham Aveiit into Egypt 
(Gen. xii.), intending to adopt the Egyptian views 
of religion, should he find them better than his own. 
He speaks doubtfully of tlio preservation of .Jonah 
by the whale. He intimates a doijit of there 
having hcen any miracle in the passage of the Red 
Sea, and compares it with the passage of Alexander 
the Great along the shore of tlie sea of Pamphj lia. 
He interprets Exod. xxii. Jd, as if it conveyed a 
command to respect tlie idols of the heathen. ^lany 
similar instances might be quoted from his work. 
— 3. I/is own /(/<;, in one book. This is an ap- 
pendage to the Archaeologia, and is addressed to 
the same Epaphroditus. It was not written earlier 
than A. D. .07, since Agrippa II. is mentioned in it 
as no longer living. — 4. A treatise on the. Antiquity 
of tbe^ Jeirs.^ or Af^inst Ajoiow, in J. books, also 
addressed to Epaphroditus. It is in answer t 
such as impugned tlie antiquity of the .Jewish 
nation, on the ground of the silence of ('reek 
Avri tors respecting it. [Apion.J The treatise ex- 
hibits extensive acquaintance with Greek literature 
and philosophy. — .5. Eis MaKKa€alovs ^ nepl 
ouroKpdropos \oyi(r/noC\ in 1 hook. Its gemiine- 
ness is doubtful. It is a declamatory account of 
the martyrdom of Eleazar (an aged priest), and of 
7 youths and their mother, in the pert.ecutu>n under 
Antiochus Epiphanes, The best editions of Jo- 
seplms are by Hudson, Oxon. 1720 ; and by Ha- 
vercamp, Amst. 1720. 
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JoviS,]iU8> Flavius ClaudiuSv was elected em- 
peror by the soldiers, in June A. D. 363, after the 
death of Julian [Julianus], whom he had accom- 
panied in liis campaign against the Persians. In 
order to effect his retreat in safety, Jovian surren- 
dered to the Persians the Roman conquests beyond 
the Tigris, and several fortresses in Mesopotamia. 
He died suddenly at a small town on the frontiers of 
Bithynia and Galatia,- February 17th, 3()4, after a 
reign of little more than 7 months. Jovian was a 
Christian ; but he protected the heathens. 

Juba (*lSSas). 1. King of Numidia, was son 
of Hiempsal, who was re-established on the throne 
by Pompey. On the breaking out of the civil war 
between Caesar .and Pompej', he actively espoused 
the cause of the latter; and, accordingly, when 
Caesar sent Curio into Africa (b. c. 49), he sup- 
ported the Pompeian general Attius Vams with a 
large hod}^ of troops. Curio was defeated hy their 
united forces, and fell in the battle. In 46 Juba 
fought along with Scipio against Caesar himself, 
and Avas present at the decisiA'o battle of Thapsus. 
After this defeat he wandered- about for some time, 
and then put an end to his own life. — 2. King of 
M.anrctania, son of the preceding, Avas a mere cliild 
at bis father’s death (46), was carried a prisoner 
to Rome by Caesar, and compelled to grace the 
conqueror’s triumph. He Avas brought up in Italy, 
Avherc he received an excellent education, and 
applied himself Avith such diligence to study, that 
he turned out one of the most learned men of his 
day. After the death of Antony (30), Augustus 
confciTcd upon Juba his paternal kingdom of Nu- 
midia, and at the same time gave him in marriage 
Cleopatra, otherwise called [Selene, the daughter 
of Antony and Cleopatra. At a subsequent period 
(25), Augustus gave him Mauretania in exchange 
for Nuinidi.a, which Avas reduced to a Roman pro- 
vince. He continued to reign in Mauretania till 
his death, Avliich happened about a. d. 1.9. He 
Avas beloved by his subjects, among Avhoin he 
endeavoured to introduce the elements of Greek 
and Roman civilisation ; and, after his deatli, they 
even paid him divine Imiiours. — .lubii wrote a 
great number of Avorks in almost every branch of 
literature. They are all lost, Avith the exception 
of a fcAv fragments. They appear to have been all 
Avritti-n in Greek. The imist important of them 
Avoro : — 1. A History of Africa ^AtguKo), in 
Avhich he made use of Punic authorities. — 2. On 
the. Assyrians. — 3. A History of Arabia . — A 
Homan History ('Pwjuai/CTj laropia). — 5. BcarpiKi} 
laropla, a general treatise on all matters connected 
AA'ith the stage. — (». Hepl ypafpinijs^ or ncpl 
ypd(l>wv^ seems to have been a general history of 
painting. He also Avrote some treatises on botany 
and on gnimmatical subjects. 

JMaea, Judaei. IPalaestina.] 

Juguntlli, a German people, sometimes de- 
scribed as a Gothic, and sometimes ns an Ale- 
inannic tribe. 

Juglirtha {*lovyovpda5 or ’loy6p9as\ king of 
Numidia, aviis an ilh-gitiniate son of Mastanabal, 
and a grandson of Masinissa. He lost liis father 
at an early .age, hut Avas adojiti d hy his uncle 
Micipsa, avIio brought him up with his oavu sons, 
Hiempsal and Adlierhal. .lugurth.a quickly dis- 
tinguished himself both hy liis abilities and his 
skill in all bodily exercises, and rose to so nmcb 
favour and popularity with tlie Nimiidians, that he 
began to excite the jealousy of Micipsa. In order 
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to remove him to a distance, Micipsa sent him, in 
B. c. 1 34. with an auxiliary force, to assist Scipio 
against Numantia. iiere his zeal, courage, and 
ability, gained for him the favour and com- 
mendation of Scipio, and of all the leading nobles in 
the Roman camp. On his return to Niimidia he was 
received with honour by Micipsa, who was obliged 
to dissemble the fears which he entertained of his am- 
bitious nephew. Micipsa died in 118, leaving the 
kingdom to Jiignrtha jiiid his 2 sons, Hiempsal and 
Adherbal, in common. Jugurtha soon showed that 
he aspired to the sole sovereignty of the coiintr}*. In 
the course of the same year he found an opportunity 
to assassinate Hiempsal at Thirmida, and afterwards 
defeated Adherbal in battle. Adherbal fled to 
Rome to invoke the assistance of the senate ; but 
Jugurtha, by a lavish distribution of bribes, coun- 
teracted the just complaints of his enem 5 \ The 
senate decreed that the kingdom of Numidia 
should be equally divided between the 2 com- 
petitors ; but the senators entrusted with the 
execution of this decree were also bribed by 
Jugurtha, who thusr succeeded in obtaining the 
W. division of the kingdom, adjacent to Mau- 
retania, by far the larger and richer portion of the 
two (117). Rut this advantage was far from con- 
tenting him. Shortly afterwards he invaded the 
territories of Adherbal with a large army, and 
defeated him. Adherbal made his escape to the 
strong fortress of Cirta, where iie was closely 
blockaded b}” Jugurtha. The Romans commanded 
Jugurtha to abstain from further hostilities ; but 
he paid no attention to their commands, and at 
length gained possession of Cirta, and put Adherbal 
to death, 112. War was now declared against 
Jugurtha at Rome, and the consul, L. Calpurnius 
Bestia, was sent into Africa, 111. Jugurtha had 
recourse to his customary arts ; and by means 
of large sums of money given to Bestia and 
M. Scaurus, his principal lieutenant, he purchased 
from tliem a favourable peace. The conduct of 
Bestia excited the grevatest indignation at Rome ; 
and Jugurtha was summoned to the city under a 
safe conduct, the popular party hoping to be able 
to convict the nobility by means of his evidence. 
The scheme, however, failed ; since one of the 
tribunes who had been gained over by the friends 
of Bestui and Scaurus forbade the king to give 
evidence. Soon afterwards Jugurtha was compelled 
to leave Italy, in consequence of his having ven- 
tured on the assassination of Massiva, whose 
counter influence lie regarded with apprehension. 
[Massiva.] The Avar was now renewed ; but 
the consul, Sp. Postumius Albinas, who arrived to 
conduct it ( 1 1 0), Avas able to eflfect nothing against 
Jugurtha. When the consul Av^ent to Rome to 
hold the comitia, ho left his brother Aulus in 
command of tlie army. Aulus Avas defeated by 
Jugurtha ; great part of his army Avas cut to pieces, 
and the rest only escaped a similar fate by the 
ignominy of passing under the yoke. But this 
disgrace at once roused all the spirit of the Roman 
people: the treaty concluded by Aulus Avas in- 
stantly annulled; and the consul Q. Caeciliiis 
Metellus Avas sent into Africa at the head of a 
neAv army (lOi)). Metellus Avas an able general 
and an upriglit man, whom Jugurtha was unable 
to cope with in the field, or to seduce by bribes. 
In the course of 2 years Metellus frequently de- 
feated Jugurtha, and at length drove him to take 
refuge among the Gaetiilians, In 107 Metellus 
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was succeeded in the command by Marius ; but 
the cause of Jugurtha had meantime been espoused 
by his father-in -laAV Bocchus, king of Mauretania, 
who head advanced to his support wnth a large 
arm}'. The united forces of Jugurtha and Boccliiis 
were defeated in a decisiv’e battle by Marius ; and 
Boccluis purchased the forgiv'eness of the Romans 
by surrendering his son-in-law to Sulla, the quaes- 
tor of Marius (lOG). Jugurtha remained in cap- 
tivity till tlie return of Marius to Rome, Avhen, 
after adorning the triumph of his conqueror (Jan. 
1, 104), he Avas throAvn into a dungeon, and there 
starved to death. 

JHUa. 1. Aunt of Caesar the dictator, and Avife 
of C. Marius the elder. She died n. c. 68, and her 
nephcAV pronounced her funeral oration. — 2. 
Mother of M. Antonius, the triumvir. In the 
proscription of the triumvirate (43) she saved the 
life of her brother, L. Caesar [Caesar, No, 5.]— 
8 . Sister of Caesar the dictator, and Avife of M. Atins 
Balbus, by Avhom she had Atia, the mother of 
Augustus [Atia]. — 4. Daughter of Caesar the 
dictator, by Cornelia, and his only child in marriage, 
w’as married to Cii. Pompey in 59. She AA’as a 
AA'oman of beauty and virtue, and Avas tenderly 
attached to her husband, although 23 years older 
than herself. She died in childbed in 54.-5. 
Daughter of Augustus by Scribonia, and his only 
child, Avas born in 39. She Avas educated Avith 
great strictness, but greAv up one of the most pro- 
fligate women of her age. She Avas thrice married : 
— 1. to M. Marcellus, her first cousin in 25 ; 2. 
after his death (23) Avithout issue, to RF. Agrippa, 
by Avhom she liad 3 sons, C. and L. Caesar, and 
Agrippa Postunnis, and 2 daughters, Julia and 
Agrippina: 3. after Agrippa ’s death in 12, to 
Tiberius Nero, the future emperor. In ii. c. 2 
Augustus at length became acquainted Avith the 
misconduct of his daughter, Avhose notorious adul- 
teries had been one reason AS’-hy her hnsliand Ti- 
berius had quitted Italy 4 years before. Aiignstns 
AAMs incensed beyond measure, and banislied her to 
Paiidataria, an island olf the coast of Cnmpanifu 
At the end of 5 years she Avas removed to Rliogiiim, 
but she Avas ncA^r suffered to ({uit the bounds of 
the city. Fven the testament of Augustus showed 
the inflexibility of his anger. He bequeathed her 
no legacy, and forbade her ashes to repose in his 
mausoleum. Tiberius on his accession (a. i). M) 
deprived her of almost all the necessaries of lib* ; 
and she died in the course of tlie saim* year. — 6. 
Daughter of the preceding, and wife of L. Aemilius 
Paiilus. She inherited her mother’s licontioiisiiess, 
and Avas in consequence banished by her grandfather 
Augustus to the little island Trcni eras, on the coast 
of Apulia, A. i>. 9, Avlierc she lived nearly 20 years. 
She died in 28. It Avas probably this Julia avIioiu 
O vid celebrated as Corinna in #s elegies and other 
erotic poems ; and his intrigues Avith her appear to 
liaA'e been the CtTuso of the poet's banishment in 
A. 1). 9.-7. Youngest child of Germanicus and 
Agrippina, Avas born a. n. 1 8 ; Avas married to M. 
Viriicius in 33; and Avas banished in 37 by her 
brother Caligula, Avlio Avas believed to have had an 
incestuous intercourse with her. She Avas recalled 
by Claudius, but Avas afterwards put to death by 
this emperor at Messalina’s instigation. The charge 
brought against her w^as adultery, and Seneca, the 
philosopher, Avas banished to Corsica as the partner 
of her guilt. — 8 . Daughter of Drusiis and Livia, 
the sister of Germanicus. She Avas married, a. 
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20, to her first cousin, Nero, son of Oermanicus 
and Agrippina; and after Nero's death, to Rubellius 
Blandus, by whom she had a son, HubelUns 
Plautus. She, too, was put to death by Claudius, 
at the instigation of Messalina, 59.-9. Daughter 
of Titus, the son of Vespasian, married Flavius 
Sabinus, a nephew of the emperor Vespasian. Julia 
died of abortion, caused by her uncle Domitian, 
with whom she lived in criminal intercourse. —10. 
Domna [Doaina].- 11. Drusilla [Drusilla]. 
— 12. Maesa [Maesa]. 

Julia Gena, one of the most ancient patrician 
Ijoiises at Rome, was of Alban origin, and was 
removed to Rome by Tullus Hostilius upon the 
destruction of Alba Imnga. It claimed descent 
from the mythical lulus, the son of Venus and 
Aiichis(‘s. The most distinguished family in the 
gens is that of Caesar. Under the empire we find 
an iniimoise number of persons of the name of 
Julius, the most iiiiporUiut of whom are spoken of 
under tlieir surnames. 

Juliaiius Didius. [Dmius.] 

Julianas, Flavius Claudius, usually called 
Julian, and surnamed the Apostate, Roman em- 
peror, A. D. JbT — He was born at Constan- 
tinople, A. J). J.'Jl, and was the son of Julius Con- 
stantins hy his second wife, Rasilina, and the 
nopliew of Constantino the Oreat. .Tulian and his 
elder brother, (.iallus, wore the only members of the 
imperial family whose lives were spared by the 
sons of Constantino the (.iroat, on the death of the 
latter in .*b‘ir. 'I'he 2 brothers were educated w’ith 
care, and were lu'ought up in tlie principles of the 
Cliristiiin religion ; but as they advanced to man- 
hood, tliey were watched witli jealousy and sus- 
picion by the emperor Constantins. After the 
execution of Uallus iu .‘J.o4 [Gallu.sJ, the life of 
Julian was in great peril; but lie. succeeded in 
pacifying the .suspicions of the emperor, and was 
allowed to go to Athens in 355 to pursue his 
studies. Here he devoted himself with ardour to 
the study of Greek literature and phiiosopliy, and 
attracted universal atUmtion botli by his attainments 
and abilities. Among his fellow-students were 
Gregory of Nazianzus and Basil, both of whom 
afterwards became so celebrated in the Christian 
church. Julian had already abandoned Christianity 
in his hear t and retiii ned to the pagan faith of his 
ancestors; but fear of Constantins prevented him 
fiom making an open declination of his apostacy. 
Julian did not remain long at Athens. In Novem- 
ber, 355, be received from Constaiitius the title of 
Caesar, and w'as sent into Gaul to oppose tlie 
Germans, 'vvlio had crossed tlio Rhine, and were 
ravaging some of tlic fairest provinces of Gaul. 
During the next 5 years (3.50’ — 300) .Tulian c.irried 
on war against the 2 German confederacies of the 
Alemanni and Franks with great success, and 
gained many victories over them. His internal 
administration was distinguisiied by justice and 
wisdom ; and be gained the goodwill and affection 
of the provinces intrusted to his care. His growing 
popularity awakened the jealousy of Constantins, 
w’ho commanded him to send some of his best 
troops to the I'last, to servo against the Persians. 
Jlis soldiers refused to leave their favourite general, 
and proclaimed him emperor at Paris in 3G(k After 
several fruitless negotiations between Julian and 
Constantins, both parties prepared for war. In 361 
Julian marched along the valley of the Danube 
towards Constantinople; but Constaiitius, who had 
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set out from Syria to oppose his rival, died on his 
march in Cilicia. His death left Julian the undis- 
puted master of the empire. On the 1 1 th of De* 
cember Julian entered Constantinople. He lost no 
time iu publicly avowing himself a pagan, but he 
proclaimed that Christianity would be tolerated 
equally with paganism. He did not, however, act 
impartially towards the Christians. He preferred 
pagans as bis civil and military officers, forbade the 
Christians to teach rhetoric and grammar in the 
schools, and, in order to annoy them, allowed the 
Jews to rebuild the temple at Jerusalem. In the 
following year (362) Julian went to Syria in order 
to make preparations for the war against the Per- 
sians. He spent the winter at Antioch, where he 
made the acquaintance of the orator Libanius ; and 
in the spring of 36. ’> he set out against the Persians. 
He crossed the Euphrates and the Tigris; and after 
burning his fleet on the Tigris, that it might not 
fall into the hands of the enemy, he boldly marched 
into the interior of the country in scarcli of the 
Persian king. His army suffered much from the 
heat, want of water, and provisions ; and lie was 
at length compelled to retreat. The Persians now- 
appeared and fearfully harassed his rear. Still the 
Romans remained victorious in many a hloody en- 
gagement; but in the last battle fought on the 
26th of June, Julian was mortally wounded by an 
arrow, and dii'd iu the course of the day. Jovian 
was chosen emperor in his stead, on the field of 
battle. fJoviANi.'s.j Julian was an extraordinary 
character. As a monarch lie was indefatigable in 
his attention to busmes.s, upright in his adminis- 
tration, and com])re]iensive in his views; as a man, 
he was virtuous, iu the midst of a profligate age, 
and did not yield to the luxurious temptations to 
which he was exposed. In consequence of liis 
apostacy he iias been calumniated by Christi.an 
writers; but for the same reason he has been unduly 
extolled hy heathen authors, lie wrote a large 
numher of works, many of whicli are extant. He 
was a man of reflection and thought, but possessed 
no creative genius. He did not however write 
merely for the sake of writing, like so many of 
his contemporaries ; his works show that he had 
his subjects really at heart, and that in literature 
as well as in business his extraordinary activity 
arose from the wants of a powerful mind, which 
desired to improve itself and the world. The stylo 
of Julian is remarkably pure, and is a close imitation 
of the style of the classical Greek writers. The 
following are his most important works : — 1. Letters^ 
most of which were intended for public circulation, 
and are of great import.anee for the history of the 
time. Edited by Ileyler, Mainz,l 326. — 2. Oruiu/zis^ 
on various subjects, as for instance. On the emperor 
Constantins, On the worship of the sun. On the 
mother of the gods (Cyhele), ('In true and false Cy- 
nicism, &c. — 3. T/ic Caesars r)i* f/ze BuN(ii/rt (Kai- 
aapes fj 5v,u7rd(rtoE), a satirical com])osition, which 
is one of the most agreeable and instructive pro- 
ductions of ancient wit. Julian descrihos the Roman 
emperors approaching one after the otln-r to take 
their .seat round a table in the heavens ; and as 
they come up, their faults, vice-' and crimes, are 
censured witii a sort of bitter mi.tli by old Silenus, 
whereupon each Caesar defends himself as well as 
he can. Edited by Hcusing(>r, Gotha, 1736, and 
by Harless, Erlangen, 1765. — 4. Misopoyon or tJie 
Knemif of the Beard (Mj(roirco 7 a'i/), a .severe satire 
on the licentious and effeminate manners of the 
A A 3 
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inhabitants of Antioch, who had ridiculed Julian, 
when he resided in the citj', on account of his 
austere virtues, and had laughed at his allowing 
his board to grow in the ancient fashion. — 5. 
Affuinst the Christians (Kotr^ XpKrnavuu), This 
work is lost, but some extracts from it are given in 
Cyrill’s reply to it, which is still extant. — The best 
edition of the collected works of Julian is by 
Spanheini, Lips. 169(). 

Julianus, Salvius, an eminent Roman jurist, 
who flourished under Hadrian and the Antonines. 
He was pracfoctus urbi, and twice consul, but his 
name does not appear in the Fasti. By the order 
of Hadrian, he drew up the edictum jKrpetimm^ 
which forms an epoch in the history of Roman 
jurisprudence. His work appears to have consisted 
in collecting and arranging tho chiuses which the 
praetors were accustomed to insert in their annual 
edict, in condensing the materials, atid in omitting 
antiquated provisions. He was a voluminous legal 
writer, and his works are cited in the Digest. 

Jfllias (’louAtas : Bib. Bethsaida: Et~ Vdf^ Ru.), 
a city of Palestine on the E. side of tlie Jordan, 
N. of the Lake of Tiberias, so called by the t(‘- 
trarch Philip, in honour of Julia, the daughter of 
Augustus. 

Juliobriga (Rctortilloy nr. Reijnosa)^ a town of 
the Cantiibri in Ilispania Tarraconeiibis, near the 
sources of the Ibenis. 

Juliomagus. [Andecavl] 

JulI8p81ia(’Ioi/A(({7roA(s). [Gohdium ; Tarsus.] 

JuBus. [Julia Gens.] 

Juncarfa {Jmiqnera)^ a town of the Indigetes 
in ifispania Tarracoiiensis, on tlie road from Bar- 
cino to the frontiers of Gaul, in a plain covered 
with rushes {^lovyKapwv ttcSIov). 

Jiinla. 1. Half-sister of Al. Brutus, tho mur- 
derer of C!ie.sar, and wife of AI. Lepidus, the trium- 
vir. —2. Tertia, or Tertulla, own sister of tho 
pi’ccoding, was tho wife of C. Cassiiis, one of 
Caesar’s murderers. She survived her husband a 
long wdiile, and did not die till a. n. ‘2’2. 

Junia Gens, an ancient patrician house at Rome, 
to which belonged the celebrated AI. Juniirs Brutus, 
who took such an active part in expelling the Tar- 
quins. But afterwards the gens appears as only a 
plebeian one. Under the republic the chief fa- 
milies wore those of Brutus, Bumulcus, Gkac- 
chanus, Norbanus, Pullus, Silanus. The 
Junii who lived under the empire, are likewise 
spoken of under their various surnames. 

JtLno, called Hera by the Greeks. Tho Greek 
goddess is spoken ()f in a separate article. [Hera.] 
The word Jti-no contains the same root as Ju-pitcr. 
As Jupiter is the king of heaven and of the gods, 
so Juno is tho ([ueeii of heaven, or the female Ju- 
piter. She w\Ts worshipped at Rome as the queen 
of heaven, from early times, with the puinanie of 
Regina. At a later period her worship was at- 
lemnly transferred from Veii to Rome, where a 
sanctuary was dedicated to her on the Avcntinc. 
As Jupiter was the protector of the male sex, so 
Juno watched over the female sex. She was sup- 
posed to accompjiny every Avoman through life, 
from the moment of her birth to her death. Hence 
she bore the special surnames of Virgimlis and 
Mairona., as well as the general ones of Opigma 
and Rosfnta, and under the last mentioned name 
she was worshipped at Lanuvium. On their birth- 
day women offered sacrifices to Juno siimamed Na- 
talis^ just as men sacrificed to their genius natalis. 


JUPITER. 

The great festival, celebrated by all the women, 
in honour of Juno, was called MatroncUia {Diet, of 
Ant, s. V.), and took place on the Ist of Alarch. 
Her protection of women, and especially her power 
of makipg them fruitful, is further alluded to in the 
festival PopuLifagia {Diet, of Ant. s. v.), as well as 
in the surname of Fd)rtdis, Februata^ Fehrntay or 
Feimedis. Juno was further, like Saturn, the 
guardian of the finances, and under tlie name of 
Moneta she had a temple on the Ciipitoline hill, 
which contained the mint. The most important 
period in a woman’s life is that of her marriage, 
and she was therefore believed especially to pre- 
side over marriage. Hence she was called Jngu or 
Jugalis^ and liad a variety of other names, such as 
Pronuba^ Cinxia, Lucina, &c. The month of June, 
wliich is said to have been originally called Juno- 
iiius, was considered to be the most favourable 
period for marrying. Women in childbed invoked 
.luiio Liiciiia to help them, and newly-bom children 
were likewise under her protection : lienee she avos 
sometimes confounded with the Greek Artemis or 
llithyia. In Etruria she Avas worshipped under 
the name of Cupra. She Avas also worshipped at 
Falerii, Lanuvium, Aricia, Tibiir, Praeneste, and 
other places. In the representations of tlie Roman 
Juno that have come down to ns, the type of the 
Greek Hera is commonly adopted. 

Jupiter, railed Zeus by the Greeks. The Greek 
god is spoken of in a separate article [ Zeus.] .Ju- 
piter Avas originally an elemental divinity, and his 
name signifies the father or lord of lieaven, being 
a contraction of Diovis pater, or Diespiter. Being 
the lord of heaven, be was worsbijtped as the god 
of rail), storms, thunder, and Jlghtriing, wlieneo 
he had tho epithets of Plueius, Fulgurator, Toni- 
trimlis, Tonans, and Fuhninator. As the pebble 
or flint stone Avas regarded as the symbol of light- 
ning, .Jiqiiter Avas frequently represented Avith sucli 
a stone in his hand instoail of a thnnderbolt. In 
concluding a treaty, the Romans took the sacred 
symbols of Jupiter, viz. the sceptre and flint stone, 
together with some grass from his temple, and tho 
oath taken on such an occasifui Avas expressed by 
2^er Jovem Lapidem jarare. In consequence of liis 
possessing sufli powers over the elenients,ai)d espe- 
eialh’^ of his always having the thunderbolt at bis 
command, he was regarded as the liigliest and most 
powerful among the gods. Hence lie is called the 
Best and Alost High {Optimns Alaximns). His 
temple at Rome stood on the lol’ty hill of the (’a- 
pitol, whence he derived the surnames of Capitol i- 
nus and Tarpeius. He was regarded as the spt cial 
protector of Rome. As such he A\as Avorsliip])ed by 
the consuls on entering upon their office ; and the 
triumph of a victorious general was a solemn pro- 
cession to his temple. He tln refore boro the sur- 
nanu'S of Imperator, Vietor, Inciefus^ Stator, Opi- 
tufm, FerefriiL% Prmdator, TrUunphator, and tlie 
like. Under all these surnames he had temples or 
statues at Rome ; and ‘2 temples, viz. those of Ju- 
piter Stator and of .Jupiter Feretrius, were believed 
to have been built in the time of Romulus. Under 
the name of Jupiter Cajdtolimts, he presided over 
the great Roman games ; and under tho name ot 
Jnjntcr Lutiads or Lalinris, over the Fcriae Latinae. 
Jupiter, according to the belief of the Romans, de- 
termined tile course of all human affairs. He fore- 
saw the future, and the events happening in it Avcrc 
the results of his Avill. He revealed the future to 
man through signs in the heavens and the flight of 
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birds, which are hence called the messengers of 
Jupiter, while the god himself is designated as 
J^rvdi^ialis^ that is, the sender of prodigies. For 
the same reason the god was invoked at the begin- 
ning of every undertaking, wdiethcr sacred or pro- 
fane, together with Janus, who blessed the begin- 
ning itself. Jupiter was further regarded as the 
giiarditan of law, and as the protector of justice and 
vii’tue. He niaintfiined the sanctity of an oath, 
and presided over all transactions which were based 
upon faithfulness and justice. Hence Fides was 
his companion on the Capitol, along with Victoria ; 
and Iience a traitor to liis country, and persons 
guilty of perjury, were thrown down from the Tar- 
peiiiti rock. — As Jupiter was the lord of heaven, 
and consequently tlie prince of light, the white 
colour was sacred to him, white animals were sa- 
crificed to him, his chariot was believed to be drawn 
by 4 white horses, his priests Avore W'hito raps, 
and tlie consuls were attired in white when tliey 
olfered sacrifices in the Capitol the day they en- 
tered on their office. The worship of Jupiter at 
Rome was under the special care of the Flumen 
/Jialiif, who was the highest in innk of all the 
tlamens. {Did. of Ant. art. Flamen.) The Ro- 
mans, in their representations of the god, adopted 
the type of the Greek Zeus. 

Jura or Jurassus Mons a range of 

mountains, which run N. of the lake Lemamis as 
far as Augusta Raiiraconim {Avpml near 
on the Rhine, forming the boundary between the 
Sequani and Helvetii. 

Justiniana. 1. Prima, a town in Illyria, near 
I'auresiuni, was tlio birthplace of Justinian, and 
was built by that emperor ; it became the resi- 
dence of till} archbishoj) of Illyria, and, in the 
middle ages, of th<! Servian kings, — 2. Secunda, 
also a town in Illyria, provionsly called Ulpiana, 
was enlarged and embellished by .lustini.an. 

Justinianus, surnamed the Great, emperor of 
Cunstantinoplo, a . d . d'27 — iiOo. He. was born near 
Tanresium in Illyria, a. J). 4133 ; was adopted by 
his uncle, tlie emperor Justinus, in 520 ; suc- 
ceeded his uncle in 527 ; married the beautiful 
but licentious actress, Theodora, Avho exercised 
great inllueiice over him ; and died in 565, 
leaving the crown to his nephew, Jrtstin II. He 
Avas, during the greater part of his reign, a firm 
snjiporter of orthodoxy, and thus has received from 
ecclesiastical Avriters the title of Great ; but towards 
the end of his life, he became a licrotic, being one 
of the adherents of Nestorianisni. His foreign 
wars Avere glorious, but all his victories aati’C won 
hy his generals. The empire of the Vandals in 
Africa Avas overthrown by Iklisarius, and their 
king Golimer led a prisoner to Constantinople ; 
and the kingdom of tlie Ostrogoths in Italy was 
likewise destroyed, by tlie successive victories of 
Jlelisarius and Narses. [Bblisarius ; N arses.] 
Justinian adorned Constantinople with many public 
buildings of great magnificence ; but the cost of 
their erection, as well as the expenses of his foreign 
wars, obliged him to impose many new taxes, 
which Avero constantly increased by the natural 
covetousness and rapacity of the emperor, — The 
great work of .Tiistiuiau is his legislation. He rc- 
soh'cd to establish a perfect system of Avritten le- 
gislation for all his dominions ; and, for this end, 
to make 2 great collections, one of the imperial 
constitutions, the other of all that was valuable in 
the works of jurists. His first Avork was the 


collection of the imperial constitutions. This he 
commenced in 528, in the 2nd year of his reign. 
The task was entrusted to a commission of 10, 
who completed their labours in the following 
year (529) ; and their collection Avas declared to 
be hiAV under the title of Justinianeus Codex. — In 
530 Tribonian, Avho had been one of the commis- 
sion of 10 employed in draAving up the Code, Avas 
authorised hy the emperor to select felloAv-labourers 
to assist him in the other division of the under- 
baking. Tiibonian selected 16 coadjutors ; and 
this commission proceeded at once to lay under 
contribution the Avorks of those jurists Avho luad re- 
ceived from former emperors “’auctoritatem con- 
scribendarum interpretandique Icgum.” They were 
ordered to divide their materials into 50 Books, and 
to subdivide each Book into Titles {Tiinli). No- 
thing that was valuable was to be excluded, nothing 
that Avas obsolete Avas to bo admitted, and neither 
repetition nor inconsistency Avas to he allowed. 
This work was to bear the name Diffcda or Pan- 
dectue. Tile AVork Avas completed, in accordance 
with the instructions tliat had hcc*n given, in the 
short space of 3 years ; and on the 30th of Dec. 
.533, it received from the imperial sanction the au- 
thority of law. It coinpreliends upwards of 9000 
extracts, in the selection of which the compilers 
made use of nearly 20^ diderent book.^, conbiiiiing 
more than 3,000,000 Jmes. — Tlie Code and the Di- 
gest conbiiiied a complete body of law ; hut as they 
were not adapted to elementary instruction, a com- 
mission A,vas appointed, consisting of Tribonian, 
'rheophilus, and Dorotheiis, to compose an institu- 
tional work, which sliould contain the elements of 
tlic law (Jiumm incujiuhula)^ and should not be en- 
cumbered with useless matter. Accordingly they 
produced a treatise under tlio title of If/stitutioneb\ 
which Avas based on elementary Avorks of a similar 
eliaraeter, but chiefly on tlie Institutiones of Gaius. 
[GAir.s. j The Institutiones consisttnl of 4 books, 
and AAcre publisiied Avitli the imperial sanction, at 
the same time as the Digest. — After the ])iil)li- 
catioii of the Digest and the Institutiones, 50 dc- 
cisiones and some new constitutioncs also Avere 
promulgated by the emperor. This rendered a 
revision of tlie Code necessary ; and .accordingly a 
new Code Av^as promulgated at Constiintinople, on 
the 16th of November, 534, and the use of the de- 
cisiones, of the new constitutiones, and of the first 
edition of the Code, Avas forbidden. The 2nd 
edition {Codex licpdifae Praclcclio?iis) is the Code 
that A\'e now possess, in 12 books, each of which 
is divided into titles. — Jnstiiiiaii suhscMjuently 
published various new constitutioncs, to which he 
gave the name of Nowl/ac Conslitutioncs. These 
Constitutioncs form a kind of supplement to the 
Code, and were published at various times from 
535 to 565, hut most of tliem appeareil between 
1^15 and 539. It does not seem, hoAvcver, that 
any official compilation of these Fovrlhu- apjieared 
ill the lifetime of Justinian. — The 4 legislative 
w'orks of Justinian, the Jnditufiones^ Dtpesta or 
Pandevtae^ Codex, and AbreZ/ue, are included under 
the general name of (^o/pus Juris Civilis, and form 
the Roman law, as received in Kurope. — Ihe best 
editions of the Corpus for general use are by Gotho- 
fredus and Van LeeuiA'cn, Aiiist. 1663, 2 vol^^ol. j 
by'Gebauer and Spangenberg, Gotting, 1//6 
1797, 2 voJs. 4to. ; and by Beck, Lips. 183G, 
2 vols. 4to. 

Justmus. 1. The historian, of uncertain date, 
A A 4 
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but who did not live later than the 4th or 5th 
century of our aera, is the author of an extant 
work entitled Historiarum Philippicarum JAbri 
XLIV. This work is taken from the Historiae 
Philippicae of Trogus Pompeius, who lived in the 
time of Augustus. The title Philippicae was given 
to it, because its main object was to give the his- 
tory of the Macedonian monarchy, with all its 
branches ; but in the execution of this design, 
Trogus permitted himself to indulge in so many 
excursions, that the work formed a kind of uni- 
versal history from the rise of the Assyri.an mo- 
narchy to the conquest of the East by Horae. The 
original work of Trogus, which was one of great 
value, is lost. The work of Justin is not so much 
an abridgment of that of Trogus, as a selection of 
siicli parts as seemed to him most worthy of being 
generally known. Edited by Graevius, laig. Bat. 
1683 ; by Gronovius, Lug. Bat. 171.') and 1760; 
and by Frotscher, Lips. 18’J7, Jvols. — 2. Sur- 
named the Martyr, one of the earliest of the 
Christian writers, was born about a. d. 1 03, at 
Flavia Neapolis, the Shechem of the Gld Testa- 
ment, a city in Samaria. He was brought up as a 
heathen, and in his youth studied the Greek 
philosophy with zeal and ardour. Ho was after- 
wards coiivert(jd to Christianity. He retained as 
a Christian tlie garb of a pJ|ilosoplier, but devoted 
himself to tlie propagation, by writing an'd other- 
wise, of the faith which he had embraced. He 
was put to death at Home in the persecution under 
M. Antoninus, about 1G5. Justin wrote a large 
number of works in Greek, several of which have 
come down to us. Of these the most important 
are : — 1, Afi Apolofty for the Christians^ addressed 
to Aiitoiiiiius Pius, about 130 j 2. A iSecond Apo~ 
lopy for the Christians^ addressed to the emperors 
M. Aurelius ami L. Vorus ; 3. A Diatoyue with 
Tryphon the Jew^ in which Justin defends Chris- 
tianity ngainst the objections of Tryphon. 'J'he 
best edition of the collected works of Justin is by 
Otto, .Jen;i, 18-12 — 1844, *2 vols. 8vo. 

Justus, a Jewisli liistorian of Tiberias in Gali- , 
lacR, was a contemporary of the historian Josephus, 
who was very hostile to him. 

Juturna, the nymph of a fountain in Latium, 
famous for its healing qualities. Its water w'as i 
used in nearly all sacriHces \ a chapel was dedi- 1 
cated to its nympli at Home in the Campus 
Martins by Lutatius Catulus ; and sacrifices were | 
offered to her on the 11th of .Tamiary. A pond in 
the forum, between the temples of Castor and 
Vesta, was called Lacus Juturnae, whence wc 
must infer that the name of the nymph Juturna is , 
not connected witli juyis^ but probuldy with javarr. 
She is said to have been beloved by Jupiter, who 
rewarded her with immortality ami the rule over 
the w'aters. Some writers call her the wife of 
Janus and mother of Fontus, but in the Aenei|| 
she appears as the affectionate sister of Turinis. 

Juvavum or Juvavla {Salzhur<j\ a town in 
Noricuiii, on the river Jovavns or Isonta {Saha), 
was a Roman colony founded by Hadrian, and 
the residence of the Roman governor of the pro- 
vince. It was destroyed by the Hcruli in the 5tli 
century, but was afterwards rebuilt. 

J^vSnalis, BScIxnus JUnlus, the great Roman 
satirist, but of whose life we have few authentic 
particulars. IBs ancient biographers relate that 
he was either the son or the “alumnus” of a rich 
freedman ; that he occupied himself, until he had 
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nearly reached the term of middle life, in declaim- 
ing ; that, having subsequently composed some 
clever lines upon Paris the pantomime, ho was in- 
duced to cultivate assiduously satirical composition ; 
and that iii consequence of his attacks upon Paris 
becoming known to the court, the poet, althougli 
now an old man of 80, w’as appointed to the 
command of a body of troops, in a remote district 
of Egypt, where he died shortly afterwards. It 
is supposed by some that the Paris, who was at- 
tacked by Juvenal, was the contemporary of Ho- 
mitiaii, and that the poet was accordingly banished 
by this emperor. But this opinion is clearly un- 
tenable. 1. We know that Paris was killed in 
A. D. 83, upon suspicion of an intrigue with tlie 
empress Domitia. ‘2. The 4th satire, as app(‘ars 
from the concluding lines, was written after the 
death of Domitian, that is, not earlier than .98. 
3. Tlie 1st satire, as we learn from the 49th line, 
was written after the condemnation of Marins 
Priscus, that is, not earlier tlian 100. These po- 
sitions admit of no doubt ; and hence it is esta- 
blished that Juvenal was alive at least 17 years 
after the death of Paris, and that some of his 
satires were composed after the death of Domitian. 
— The only facts with regard to Juvenal ujjon 
which wc can implicitly rely are, that lie flourished 
towards tfio close of tlu; first century, that Aqui- 
num, if not the place of his nativity, was at least 
his chosen residence (Stt. iii. 319), ami that he is 
in all probability the friend whom Martial ad- 
dresses in 3 epigrams. There is, perhaps, another 
circumstance which we may admit. ^Ve are told 
that he declaimed for many years of liis life ; and 
every page in Iiis writings bears evideiice to tin* 
accuracy of this assertion. Each piece is a finished 
rhetorical essay, emugetic, glowing, and sonorous. 
He denounces vice in the most indignant terms ; 
but the obvious tone of exaggeration whi( h per- 
vades all his invectives leaves us in doubt how far 
this sustained passion is real, and how far assumed 
for show. The extant Avorks »)f Juvcmal consist of 
IG satires, the last ])eing a fragment of very 
doubtful authenticity, all composed in heroic hexa- 
meters. Edited by Ruperti, Lips. 1819 ; and by 
Heinrich, Bonn, 1839. 

Juventas. '[Hehk.] 

Juventius. 1. Celsus. [Celsus.] — 2. Late- 
rensis. [Latkrensis.J— 3. Thalna. [Tjiai.na.J 


L. 

Labda (Ad§5a), daughter of the Bacchiad Am- 
phioii, and mother of Cypselus, by Eetion. [Cvr- 

SELUS.] 

Labdacidae. [LAiJUAtus.] 

Labd&CUS (AdSSaKos), son* of the Tlieban king, 
Polycloriis, by Nycteis, daughter of Nyctcus. Lab- 
dacus lost his father at an early age, and was 
placed under the guardianship of Nycteus, and 
afterwards under that of Lycus, a brother of Nyc- 
teus. When Lahdacus had grown up to manhood, 
Lycus surrendered the government to him ; and 
on the death of Labdacus, which occurred soon 
after, Lycus undertook the guardianship of his son 
Laius, the father of Gedipus. — The name Lahda- 
etdae is frequently given to the descendants of 
Labdacus, — Oedipus, Polynices, Eteocles and 
Antigone. 
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LaM&lum. [Syracusae.] 

Labeates, a warlike people in Dalmatia, whose 
chief town was Scodra, and in whose territory was 
the Labeatis Palus {Lake of Scutari), through 
which the river Barbana {Boyana) runs. 

Labeo, Antistlus. 1. A Roman jurist, w'as one 
of th<^ murderers of Julius Caesar, and put an end 
to his life after the battle of Philippi, it. c. 4*2. — 
2, Son of the preceding, and a still more eminent 
jurist, lie adopted the republican opinions of his 
lather, and was in consequence disliked by Au- 
gustus. It is probable that the Lalicone insanior 
of Horace {Sat. i. 3. hO) was a stroke levelled 
ngainst the jurist, in order to please the emperor. 
Labeo \\rote a largo number of works, which are 
cited in the Digest. He was the founder of one of 
the 2 great legal schools, spoken of under Capito. 

Labeo, Q,. Fahius, quaestor urbaims n. c. lf)C; 
praetor 109, when he commanded the fleet in the 
war against Antioehus ; and consul 103. 

Laberins, Decimus, a Roman eqnes, and a 
distinguished writer of mimes, was born about 
n. c. 107, and died in 43 at Piiteoli, in Campania. 
At Caesar's triiiinpbal games in October, 45, P. 
S3’nis, a profes.sional iiiiinus, seems to h.'ive chal- 
lenged all Ids craft to a trial of wit in extempof.a- 
nenus farce, and Ca<'sar oll’cred Laberius 50(1,000 
sesterces to appear on tlie stage. Laberius was 60 
years old, and t)>c profession of a miinus was infa- 
mous, but the wish of the dictator was equivalent 
to a command, and be reluctantly complied. He 
liad however rovcjige in his power, and took 
it. His prologue awakened compassion, and per- 
liaps indignation : and during tlie performances ho 
adroitly availed Jiimscdf of his various characters 
to point his wit at Caesar. In the person of a 
beaten Syrian slave bo cried out, — *■* Marrv ! 
Quirites, l)ut we lose our freedom, " and all eyes 
were turned upon the dictator ; and in another 
mime he uttered the pres^iaiit maxim “ Needs ■ 
must he fear, who makes all else adread.” Caesar, 
impartially or vindictively, awarded the prize to 
Syrus, 'i’he prologue of Tjaberius has been pre- 
served by Macrobius {Sat. ii. 7) ; and if this may 
be taken as a specimen of his style, he would rank 
above Terence, and second only to^ Plautus, in 
dramatic vigour. Laberius evidently made great 
impres.sinn on Ids contemporaries, although he is 
dv'pivciated by Horace {Sat. i. 10. 6). 

Labicum, Lahici, Lavicum, Lavici (Lahiefv- 
mis : Cithmmt). an ancitmt town in Latinm on mic 
of the hills of the Alban mountain, 15 miles S.E. 
of Rome, ^V. of Praenesto, and N.K. of Tiisculum. 
It was an ally of the Aeqni ; it was taken and was 
colonist'd by the Romans, n. c. 416. 

Lahienus. 1. T., tribune of the plebs n. r. 63, 
the year of Cicero's consulship. Under pretence 
of avenging bis uncle's death, who bad joined Sa- 
turnimis (100), and liad perished along with the 
other conspirators, he accused Rabirius’of perducllio 
or high treason. Rabirius was defended by Cicero. 
[Rahiuiits] In liis tribuneship Lahienus was 
entirely devoted to Caesar’s interests. Accordingly 
A\Len (Ilaesar went into 'l'i*ans.alpine Gaul in 58, he 
took Labiemis with him «is his legatus. Lahienus 
eoutiimed ^yitll Ca<\sar during the greater part of 
bis campaigns in Gaul, and was the ablest ntfieer 
he luid. On the breaking out of the civil war in 
49, he deserted Caesar and joined Pompey. His 
defection caused the greatest joy among the Pom- 
peian party ; but be disappointed the expectations 
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of his new friends, and never performed any thing 
of import.'inee. He fought against his old com- 
mander at the battle of Pharsalia in Greece, 48, at 
the battle of Thapsus in Africa, 46, and at the 
battle of Munda in Spain, 4.5, He was slain in 
the last of these battles. — 2. Q., son of, the pro- 
:eding, joined the party of Brutus and Cassius 
ifter the murder of Caesar, and w.as sent by them 
nto Partbia to seek aid from C)rodcs, the Parthian 
king. Before he could obtain any definite answer 
from Orodes, the news came of the battle of Phi- 
lippi, 4*2. Two years afterwards he persuaded 
Orodes to entrust him with the command of a 
Parthifin army; and Pacorus,the son of Orodes, was 
associated with him in the command. In 40 
they crossed the Euphrates and met with great 
success. They defeated Decidius Saxa, the lieu- 
tenant of Antony, obtained possession of the two 
great towns of Antioch and Apamea, and pene- 
trated into Asia Minor. But in the following 
year, 3.9, P. Ventidius, the most able of Antony’s 
legates, defeated the Partliiaiis. Lahienus fled in 
disguise into Cilicia, where be was apprehended, 
and put to death. «— 3. T., a celebrated orator and 
historian in the reign of Augustus, either son or 
grandson of No. 1. He retained all the repul)liean 
feelings of his family, and never became reconciled 
to the imperial government, but took every oppor- 
tunity to attack Augustus and his friends. His 
enemies obtained a decree of the senate that all 
his writings should bo burnt; wberenpon be shut 
himself up in the tomb of his ancestors, and thus 
perished, about A. i). 12. 

Labranda {ra Ad^pavda : AaSpay- 

Srjrds, Labrandenus), a town in Caria, 68 stadia 
N. of Mylasa, celebrated for its tenijde of Zeus 
Stratios or Labrandenus, on a hill near the city. 
Mr. Fellowes considers some ruins at JakU to be 
those of the temple ; but this is doubtful. 

Labro, a sea-j)ort in I’ltruria, mentioned bv’’ 
(ilieero along with Pisae, and supposed by some to 
be the Libumum, mentioned by Zosiimis, and the 
modern Livorno or Lfyliurn. Others however 
maintain that tlie ancient Portiis Pisamis corre- 
sponds to Leghorn. 

Labus or Lahutas (Ad§os or Aagouras : SoUnl 
Kofi, part of the Eflnirz), a mountain of Partliia, 
lictween the Coronus and the Sariplu ^lontes. 

LabynetUS (AaSuj/TjTos), a name common to 
several of the Ikibylonian monarchs, Bcenis to liave 
been a title rather than a proper name. The 
Labyuetus, mentioned by Herodotus (i. 74) as 
mediating a peace between CyaxaiTS and Alyattes, 
is the same with Nebuchadnezzar. Tlie Laby- 
netus who is mentioned by Herodotus (i. 77) as 
a conteiiiporarv of Cyrus and Croesus, is the same 
with the Belshazzar of the prophet Daniel. By 
other writers he is called Nabonadius or Nabouidus. 
m was the last king of Babylon. [Cvurs.] 

labyrinthus. [Sec Diet, of Jntit/. s. r. j 

Lacedaemon {AaKf5a!/nuj/), son of Zeus and 
Taj’geto, was married to Sparta, the daughti'r of 
Kurotas, by whom ho became tlie father of.\niyclas, 
Eurydicc, and Asiiie. He Avas king ot the country 
which lie called after his own name, Lacedaemon, 
while he called the capital Sparta after the name of 
his wife. [Sparta.] 

Laoedaemonlus {AaKedaiju-dmof), son of Cimon, 
so named in Jionour of the Lacedaemonians. 

Lacedas (AanriSas), or Leocedes (Herod, vi. 
127), king of Argos, and father of Melas. 
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Lacetani, a people in Ilispania Tarraconensis at 
the foot of the Pyrenees. 

LaclLS>res (Aaxdpm)* 1* An Athenian dema- 
gogue, made himself tyrant of Athens, n. c. 296, 
when tlic city was besieged by Demetrius. When 
Atlu'iia was on tljc point of falling into the liands 
of Demetrius, Lachares made his escape to Thebes. 
— 2. An eminent Athenian rhetorician, who nou- 
rished in the .Oth century of our era. 

Laches (Adxvs), an Athenian commander in 
tlie Peloponnesian war, is first mentioned in b. c. 
427. He fell at the battle of JMantiuea, 418. In 
the dialogue of Plato which bears his name, ho is 
represented as not over-acute in argument, and 
with temper on a par witli his acuteness. 

Lachesis, one of tin; Fates. LMokrab.] 

Lacia or Lacladae (Aa/cia, Aaiciddai : AavidSi/s, 
Aa/cieuy), a cleiuus in Atticfi, belonging to the tribe 
Oeneis, W. of, and near to Athens. 

Lacinium {AaKiviov &Kpov)^ a promontory on the 
E. coast of Pnittiuni, a few miles S. <»f Croton, and 
I'orming the W. boundary of the Tarentino gulf. 
It })ossessed a celebrated temple of .Juno, who Avas 
worshipped here under the surname of Laciiiia. 
The remains of this temple are still extant, and 
have given the modern name to the promontory, 
Qfpo (Idle Calunne or Capo di Nao (uaos). Han- 
nibal dedicated in this temple a bilingual inscrip- 
tion (in Punic and Greek), which recorded tlic 
history of his campaigns, and of Avliich Polybius 
made use in writing his history. 

Lacippo {Alccippc\ a town in Ilispania Baetica 
not far from the s(;a, and W. of Malaca. 

Laemon or Laemus (Ad^gwi/, Ad/fjwos), the N. 
part of Mt. Pindus, in which the river Aous hikes 
its origin. 

Lacobriga. 1. (Lohera)^ a town of the Vaccaei 
in the N. of Ilispania Tarraconensis on the road 
from Astnrica to Tarraco. — 2. {La<joa)^ a town on 
the S.W. of Lusitania, E. of the Prom. Sacrum. 

Laconica (Aaicw^w-i]), sometimes called Laconia 
by the Ibunans, a country of P('loponnesus, was 
bounded on the N. by Argolis and Arcadia, on the 
W. by Messenia, and on the E. and S. by the sea. 
Laconica was a long valley, ninnijig southwards to 
the sea, and was inclosed on 3 sides by mountains. 
On the N. it was separated by Mt. Parnon from 
Argolis, and by Mt. Sciritis from Arcadia. It was 
bounded by Mt. Taygetus on the and by hit. 
Parnon on the E., Avhich are 2 masses of mountains 
extending from Arcadia to the S. extremities of 
the Peloponnesus, Mt. Taygetus terminating at 
the Prom. Taenariim, and Mt. I'arnon, continued 
under the names of Thornax and Zarex, termi- 
nating at the Prom. Malca. The river Eiirotas 
flows through the valley lying between these 
mountain masses, and falls into the Laconian irulf. 
In the upper part of its course the valley is narrow, 
and near Sjiarta the mountains approach so close to 
c.ach other as to leave little more than room for the 
channel of the river. It is for this reason that wc 
find the vale of Sparta called the hollow lAice- 
d demon. Below Sparta the mountains recode, and 
the valley opens out into a plain of considenible 
extent. The soil of this plain is poor, but on the 
slopes of the mountains there is land of considerable 
fertility. There were valuable marble quarries near 
Taenarua. OIF the coast shell-fish were caught, 
which produced a purple dye inferior only to the 
Tyrian. Laconica is well described by Euripides 
39 difficult of access to an enemy. On the N. the 
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country could only be invaded by the valleys of the 
Eurotas and the Oenus ; the range of Taygetus 
fiirraed an almost insuperable barrier on the W. ; 
and the want of good harbours on the E. coast 
protected it from invasion by sea on that side. 
Sparta was the only town of importance in the 
country [Sparta]. — The most ancient inlialiitants 
of the country arc said to have been Cynurians 
and Jjcloges. They were expelled or conquered by 
the Acliaeans, who were the inhabitants of the 
country in the heroic age. Tlic Dorians afterwards 
invaded Peloponnesus and became the ruling race 
in Laconica. Some of the old Achaean inhabitants 
were reduced to slavery ; but a gnmt number of 
them became subjects of the Dorians under the name 
of Perioeci (UepioiKoi). Tlie general name for the 
inhabitants isLacones (AdKa)vt:s) or Lacedacmonii 
(AaK€daif4.6t/toi) ; but the Pcrioeci are frequently 
called Lacedaemonii, to distinguish tlicin from the 
S])artans. 

Laconicus Sinus (kSattos Aai<u'uiKhi\ a gulf in 
the S. of Peloponnesus, into which tlic Eurotas 
falls, beginning W. at the Prom. Taenarum and E. 
at the Prom. iVLiJea. 

Lactantius, a celebrated Christian Father, hut 
liis e.xjict name, the place «)f his nativity, and the 
date of his birth, are iineertain. In modern Avorks 
wc find him denomin.'ited fAidufi Coelius Finnkvms 
Laciaulius ; hut the 2 former ajipellations, in tiie 
2nd of Avhich Caecilius is often substituted for 
CodluSy .are omitted in tn.any iVISS., while the 2 
laitter arc frequently presented in .an inverted order. 
Since he is spoken of as far ad\anced in life about 
A. 1). 315, ho must have hr-en born not later than 
the middle of the 3rd century, probably in Italy, 
possibly .at Flrmum, on the Adriatic, and certainly 
.‘<tadied in Afric.a, Avherc he became the pupil of 
Arnohius, Avho taught rhetoric at Sicca. 1 1 is fame 
became so Avidely extended, tliat j^bout 3111 he 
Av.as invited by Diocletian to settle at Nicomedia, 
and there to practise his art. At this period he .ap- 
pears to have become a Christian. J I e ayus summoned 
to Gaul, about 312 — 318, wlien now an old m.an, 
to superintend the education of Crispu'^, sou of Con- 
st.antine, and he probably died at Treves some 10 
or 12 years aftervA'anls (325 — 330.) — Tlie extant 
Avorks of Lactantiua are; — I. Oi'iu'/iaruni htslilu- 
tionuin Lihri VI]., a sort of introduction to Christ- 
ianity, intended to supcrsiaie the less perfect 
treatises of Minucius Feli.v, Tcrtullian, and Cyprian. 
Each of the 7 books bears a separate title : (1.) Do 
Falsa Relifjione. (2.) J)e Ovdpnc. Krroris. (.'».) 
Ufi Falsa Supkntia. (4.) Do fera Sajdndia (I 
Reliffione. (5.) JJc Justiliu. (8.) Dc Vero CnU'd. 
(7.) De Vita fteata. — 2. An Flpilome of the In- 
stitutions. — 3. Do Ira Dei. L Do Opifieio Ih i 

s. De Formalionc Ilominis. — 5. Dc Mortilnis Per- 
seculorum. — O’. Various Poems, most of Avhich 
Avere probably not Avritten by Lactantlns. — The 
.style of linctantius, formed upon the model of the 
great orator of Rome, has gained for him the ap- 
pellation of the Christian Cicero, and not unde- 
servedly. Tlic best edition of Lactantiu.s is by Lc 
Bran and Lenglct du Fresnoy, Paris, 1743. 

Lactarius Mous or Lactis Mons, a mountain 
in Campania, belonging *to the Apennines, 4 milo.s 
E. of ytabiae, so called beeuuse the coavs Avliich 
grazed upon it produced excellent milk. Here 
Narses gained a victory over the Goths, a.d. 553. 

Lacydes (AokvStjs), a native of Cyrene, suc- 
ceeded Arcesilans as president of the Academy at 
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Athena. The place ^vhere his instructions were 
delivered was a garden, named the JMcydeum (Aa- 
kvBuov), provided for the purpose by his friend 
Attains Philometor, king of Pcrgamiis. This al- 
teration in the locality of the school seems at least 
to have contributed to the rise of the name of the 
Neiv Academy. He died about ‘J15, from the 
effects, it is said, of excessive drinking. 

Lade (AdSi;), an island off tlie W. coast of 
Caria, opposite to Miletus and to the bay into 
Avliich the Macander falls. 

Ladou (AdSo);/), the dragon wlio guarded the 
apples of tlic Ilcsperidcs, was the offspring of 
Typhoii and Echidna, or of Ge, or of Phorcys 
and Ccto. lie Avas slain by Hercules ; and the 
representation of the battle was placed by Zeus 
among the stars. 

Ladon (Adduy). 1. A river in Arcadia, whicli 
rost; near Clitor, and fell into the Alphens between 
Heraea and Plirixa. In mythology Ladon is the 
husband of Stymphalis, and the father of Daphne 
and Metope. — 2. A small river in Elis, which 
rose on the frojitiers of Achaia and fell into tlie 
Penens. 

Laeetani, a people on the E. coast of Ilispania 
Tarracononsis, near the. mouth of the river Uuhri- 
catus {Llobrorjat)^ probably the same as the Lale- 
tani, whoso country, Laletania produced good 
wine, and whose chief town avus Harcino. 

Laclaps (Aa?Aai//), i. e. the storm Aviiid, per- 
sonified in the legend of the dog of Procris Avhich 
bore this name. Procris had received this SAvift 
animal from Artemis, and gave it to her husband 
Cephalus. Wlien the Tenmessian fox Avaa sent 
to punish the Thebans, Cephalus sent the dog 
Jiaelaps against tlio fox. The dog overtook the 
fox, but Z('U3 ehanged both animals into a stone, 
wliich Avas shown in the neighbourhood of 'J'iiebes. 

Laelianus) one of the ^10 tyrants, emperor in ' 
Gaul after tlie death of Postumus, a. d. 267, j 
was slain, after a few months, by his OAvn soldiers, 
who proclaimed Victorious in his stead. 

Laelius. 1. C., was from early maifhood the 
friend and companion of Scipio Africaiius the 
elder, and fought under him in almost all hi.s cam- 
paigns. He Avas consul u. r. iPO, ,and obtained 
the province of Cisalpine Gaul. — 2. C., suniaiiied 
Sapiens, son of the preceding. His intimacy with 
Scipio Africaiius the younger was ns remarkable 
as his father’s friendship Avith the elder, and it ob- 
tained an imperishable monument in Cicero's trea- 
ti.se Lading aim de Amkxlki. He Avas born about 
166, Avas tribune of the plehs 151 ; praetor 145 ; and 
consul MO. Though not deA-oid of militnr\' talents, 
ns Ills campaign against the Lusitaiiian Viriathiis 
proved, he Avas more of a statesman th.aii a soldier, 
and more of a philosopher than a statesman. From 
Diogenes of llabyloii, and aftei’Avards from Panao- 
tius, he imbibed the doctrines of the stoic school ; 
his father's friend Polybius Avas his friend also ; 
the Avit and idiom of Terence n erc pointed and 
polished by his and Scipio’s conversation ; and the 
.satirist Lucilius was his familiar companion. The 
political opinions of Liielius Avere dilferent at dif- 
ferent periods of his life. He endeavoured, pro- 
bably during his tribunate, to procure a re-division 
of the public land, hut ho desisted from the 
attempt, and for his forbearance received the appel- 
lation of the Wise or the Prudent. He afterwards 
became a stronnoiis supporter of the aristocratical 
party. Several of his orations were extant in the 
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time of Cicero, but were characterised more by 
smoothness {Icnitas) than by poAver. — Laelius is 
the principal interlocutor in (.'icero's dialogue J)e 
Aniicilia, and is one of the speakers in the JJe Se~ 
tuictule^iind in the De liepdilica. Hi.s two daughters 
were married, the one to Q. IVInciiis Scaevola, the 
augur, the other to C. Fannins !5trabo. The opinion 
of his worth seems to Iuia'c been universal, and it 
is one of Seneca’s injunctions to hi-s friend Lucilius 
“ to live like Laelius.” 

Laenas, PopHius, plebeians. The family Avas 
uufaAOurably distinguished, even among the Ro- 
mans, for their sternness, cruelty, and haughtiness 
of cliaractcr. 1. M., 4 times consul b. c. 351), 356, 
350, 313. In bis 3rd consulship (350) he Avon a 
hard-fought battle against the Gauls, for Avliich 
he celebrated a triumph — tlic llrst over obtained by 
a plebeian. —2. M., praetor 176, con.sul 17*2, and 
C(‘n8or 150, In his consulship he defeated the 
Ligurian mountaineers ; and avIicmi the remainder 
of the. tribe surrendered to him, he sold them all 
as slaA’es. — 3. C., brother of No. *2, Avas consul 
17*2. He Avas afterwards sent as ainbas.sador to 
Antioilms, king of Syri.a, Avlnmi the senate wished 
to abstain from hostilities against Egypt. Antio- 
chus was just marching upon Alexandria, when Po- 
pilius gave him the letter of the senate, Avhich the 
king read and promised to take into consideration 
with his friends. J^opilins straightway described 
Avith his cane a circle in the sand round tlie king, 
and ordered him not to stir out of it before he had 
given a decisive answer. Tiiis boldness so fright- 
ened Antiochiis, tliat he at once yielded to the 
demand of Rome. — 4. P., consul 13*2, the year 
after the murder of Tib. Gracchus. He Avas 
charged by the victorious aristocratical party Avith 
the pro.secution of the accomjiliees of Gracchus ; 
.and in this odious task lie shoAVt'd all tlie liard- 
heartedness of his family. He subsequently Avith- 
drew himself, by voluntary c.xilo, from the ven- 
geance of C. Gracchus, and did not return to Romo 
till after liis death. 

Laertes king of Ttliacn, Avas son of 

Acrisiu.s and Chalcoinedusa, and husband of Anti- 
clca, by Avhom he became the father of Ulysses and 
Ctimene. Some Avriters call Ulysses the. son of 
Sisyphus. [Anticlea.] Laertes took part in the 
Calydoniau hunt, and in the expedition of the 
Argonauts. He Avas still alive Avlien Ulysses re- 
turned to Ithaca after the fall of TroA\ 

Laertius, Diogenes. [Diogenes.] 

Laestrygones (AanrrpirytJefv), a savage race of 
cannibals, Avhom Ulysses encountered in liis Avan- 
derings. They were gOA'oriied by ANfiriiATES 
and Lamus. Tliey belong however to mythology 
rather than to history. The modern interpreters 
of Homer place them on the N. W. coast of Sicily. 
The Greeks themselves placed them on the E. coast 
of the island in the plains of Leontiui, Avhich are 
therefore called JMcahyyonii ('nmpi. The Romans 
hoAvcver, and more especially the Roman poets, 
who regarded the prom. Circeiiuu as the Homeric 
island of Circe, transplanted the Jjaestrygones to 
the S. coast of Latiiiin in the neighbourhood of 
Formiae, whicli they supposed to liavc been built 
bv Laiinis, the king of thi.s people. Hence Horace 
(Curm. iii. 16. 3-1) speaks o( I Airstryiioniu Bacchus 
in amphora, tliat is, Fonnian wine; and Ovid (Met. 
xiv. 233) calls Fonniae, Laestryyonis Lami Urbs. 

Laevi or Levi, a Ligurian people in Gallia 
Transpadana on the river Ticinus, who, in con- 
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junction with the Marici, built the town of Ticinum 
(Pavia). 

laevlnus, Valerius. 1. P. , consul b. c. 280, had 
the conduct of the war against Pyrrhus. The king 
wrote to Laevirius, offering to arbitrate between 
lloino and Tarciitum ; but Laevinus bluntly bade 
him mind his own business, and begone to Epirus. 
An Epirot spy having been taken in the lioman 
linos, Laevinus showed him the legions under 
arms, and bade him tell his master, if he was 
curious about the Roman men and tactics, to come 
and see tliem himself. In the battle which fol- 
lowed, Laevinus was defeated by Pyrrluis on the 
banks of the Siris. — ^2. M., praetor 21o, crossed 
over to Greece and carried on war against Philip. 
He continued in the command in Greece till 211, 
when he was elected consul in liis absence. In 
his consulship (210) he carried on the war in 
Sicily, and took Agrigentuin. He continued as 
proconsul in Sicily for several years, Jind in 208 
made a descent upon the coast of Africa. He died 
200, and his sons Publius and Marcus honoured 
his memory with funeral games and gladiatorial 
combats, exhibited during 4 successive days in the 
forum. — 3. C., son of No. 2, was by the mother's 
side brother of JM. Fulviiis Nobilior, consul ll^O. j 
Laevinus was himself consul in 176, and carried I 
on war against the Ligurians. 

Lagos, a city in great Phrygia. ^ 

Lagus (Ad 7 os), a Macedonian of obscure birth, 
was the lather, or reputed lather, of Ptolemy, the 
founder of the Egyptian monarchy, lie married 
Arsinoe, a concubine of Philip of Macedon, who 
■was said to have been pregnant at the time of their 
marriage, on \vhich account the Macedonians ge- 
nerally looked upon Ptolemy as the son of Philip. 

Lais (Aals), the name of 2 celebrated Grecian 
Ilctacrae, or courtezans. — 1. The elder, a native 
probably of C’orintii, lived in tlie time of the 
i’eloponnesian war, and was celebrated as the 
most beautiful woman of her age. She was no- 
torious also for her avarice and caprice. — ■ 2. The 
younger, was the d aim liter of Timandra, and was 
probably born at I lyccara in Sicily. According 
to some accounts she wife brought to Corinth when 
7 years old, having been taken prisoner in the 
Athenian expedition to Sicily, and bought by a 
Corinthian. This story, Iiowever, involves nume- 
rous difficulties, and seems to have arisen from a 
confusion between this Lais and the elder one of 
the same name. Siie was a conti'inporary and 
rival of Phryno, iShe became enamoured of a 
Thessalian named Hippolocbus, or Ilippostratus, 
and accompanied him to Thessaly, Here, it is 
said, some Thessalian women, jealous of her 
beauty, enticed her into a temple of Aphrodite, 
and there stoned her to death. 

Lalus (Adios), son of Labdacus, lost liis father 
at an early age, and was brought up by Lycus. 
[L.-iBDACUS.] When Lycus was slain by Am- 
phion and Zethus, Loms took refuge with Pelops 
in Peloponnesus. After the death of Amphion and 
Zethus, Jiaiiis returned to Thebes, and ascended 
the throne of his father. He married Jocasta, and 
became by her the father of Oedipus, by whom he 
was slain. For details see Oedipus. 

L^l&ge, a common name of courtezans, from the 
Greek prattling, used as a terra of en- 

dearment, “ little prattler.” 

LaletanL [Laektani.] 

LamadiUB {Adixaxos), an Athenian, son of 
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Xenophanes, was the colleague of Alcibiades and 
Nicias, in the great Sicilian expedition, b. c, 41.5. 
Ho fell under the walls of Syracuse, in a sail}’- of 
the besieged. He appears amongst the dramatis 
personae of Aristophanes, as the brave and some- 
what blustering soldier, delighting in the war, and 
thankful, moreover, for its pay. Plutarch describes 
him as brave, but so poor, that on every fresh 
appointment he used to beg for money from the 
govciTimont to buy clothing and shoes. 

Lametus (Lamuto)^ a river in Briittium, near 
Croton, which falls into the Lameticus Sinus. 
Upon it was the town Lametlni (St. Eiifemiu). 

Lamia (Aa/ufa). 1. A female phantom. [Em- 
rusA.] — 2. A celebrated Athenian courtezan, 
was a favourite mistress for many years of De- 
metrius Poliorcetes. 

Lamia, Aellus. This family claimed a high 
antiquity, and’ pretended to be descended from the 
mythical hero, Lamus. — 1. L., a Roman eques, 
sn])ported Cicero in the suppression of the Cati- 
linarian conspiracy, n. c. 63, and was accordingly 
b.anished by the inffuence of the consuls Gabiniiis 
and Piso in .58. lie was sulisequimtly recalled 
from exile, and during the civil wars espoused 
Caesar’s party. — 2. L., son of tin* preceding, and 
the friend of Horace, was consul a. d. 3. He was 
made praefectus urbi in 32, but he died in the 
following year. — 3. L., was married to Domitia 
Longina, tlie daughter of Corbulo ; but during the 
lifetime of Vespasian he was deprived of her by 
Doniitian, who first lived with her as his mistress, 
and subseciuently married her. Lamia was }mt 
to death l>y Domitian after his accession to the 
throne. 

Lamia (Aa/xla: Attjuieuy, Aa, uidrrjs : Zvihm ov 
Zciln?ii)y a town in IMithiotis in Thessaly, situated 
on the small river Acbolous, and .50 stadia inland 
from the Maliac gulf, on which it possessed a 
harbour, called Phalara. It has given its name 
to the war, which was carried on by the confij- 
derate Greeks against Antipater after the de.itli 
of Alexander, n.e. 323. The confederates under 
the command of Leosthenes, the Athenian, de- 
feated Antipater, who took refuge in Lamia, w'here 
he was besieged lor some months. Leosthenes 
was killed during the siege ; and the confederates 
were obliged to raise it in the following year (322), 
in consequence of the approach of lioonnatus. Tlie 
confederates under tlie command of Antiphilus de- 
feated Leonnatus who was slain in the action. Soon 
afterwards Antipater was joined by Cratorus ; and 
thus strengthi'ned he gained n decisive victory o\ei’ 
the confederates at the battle of Cranon, -wbich put 
an end to the Larnian war. 

Laminlum (Laminitanus), a town of tlie Car- 
petaiii in Ilispania Tarraconensis, i)5 miles S. E. of 
Tolotum. 

Lampa or Lappa (Adfiinj^ Adn^irr) : Aa/x7ratoy, 
Aafiir^vs), n town in the N. of Crete, a little inlaiul, 
S. of Ilydramum, said to have been built by Aga- 
memnon, but to have been called after Lampus. 

Lampea (rf Ad^ireia) or Lampeus Mone, a 
part of the mountain range of Erymanthus, on tlie 
frontiers of Achaia and Elis. 

Lampetla (Aa/xTr^rirj\ daughter of Helios by 
the nymph Neaera. She and her sister Phae- 
tusa tended the flocks of their father in Sicily. 
In .some legends she appears as one of the sisters 
of Phaethon. 

Lampon (Adfnrooy), an Athenian, a celebrated 
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soothsayer and interpreter of oracles. In con- 
junction with Xenocritus, he led the colony which 
founded Thurii in Italy, B. c. 443. 

Lamponla, or -lum (Aojuircci'fia, -diutov), an 
important city of Mysia, in the interior of the 
Troad, near the borders of Aeolia. 

Lampra, Lamprae, or Lamptrae {\afnrpa, 
AttjUirpa/, Aafiirrpai : Aa^irptiis : Lamorica)^ a 
demus on the W. coast of Attica, near the promon- 
tory Astypalaoa, belonging to the tribe Ercchtheis. 
It was divided into an upper and a lower city. 

Lampridlus, Aelius, one of the Scriptorea Ifis- 
tonae AvAjustae^ lived in the reigns of Diocletian 
and Constantine, and wrote the lives of the em- 
perors: — 1. Coramodus ; 2. Antoninus Diadu- 
mcmis ; 3. Elagabalus, and 4. Alexander Sevcrus. 
It is not improbable that Lampridius is the same 
as Spartianus, and that the name of the author in 
full was Aelius Lampriditls Spartianus. For the 
editions of Lampridius, see Capitolinus. 

LanipsS.cus (A({/i\|/aKos : Aa/i\|/a/cT}p<$v : Jjap- 
saki^ Rii-), an important city of Mysia, in Asia 
Minor, on the coast of the Hellespont, possessed a 
good harbour. It was celebrated for its wine ; 
and hence it was one of the cities assigned ])y 
Xerxes to Themistocles for his maintenance. It 
was the chief seat of the worship of Priapus ; and 
the birthplace of the historian Charon, the phi- 
losophers Adiniantns and Metrodorus, and the 
rhetorician Anaximenes. Lampsacus was a colony 
of the Phocaeans: the name of the surrounding 
<li8trict, Bcrhrycia, connects its old inhabitant^ 
with the Thracian Bkmryces. 

Lamus (Ad/uos), son of Poseidon, and king of 
the Lacstrygonos, was said to have founded For- 
iniae, in Ibily. [Formiae.] 

Lamus (Adfios : Jaivkis)^ a river of Cilicia, the 
boundary between Cilicia Aspera and Cilicia Cam- 
pestris ; with a town of the same name. 

Lancia (Lancienscs). 1. (Sollanco or SoUancia^ 
near Leon), a town of the Astures in Hispaiiia 
Tarraconensis, 9 miles E. of Legio, was destroyed 
by tiie Romans. — 2. Surnained Oppidaua, a town 
of the Vettones in Lusitania, not far from the 
sources of the river Munda. 

Langobardi or Longobardi, corrupted into Lom- 
bards, u Cerinan tribe of the Suevic race. They 
dwelt originally on the left bank of the Elbe, near 
the river S:«ale ; but they afterwards crossed the 
Elbe, and dwelt on the E. bank of the river, where 
they w«*re for a time subject to Maroboduus in the 
reign of Tiberius. After this they disappear from 
history for 4 centuries. Like most of the other 
German tribes, they migrated southwards ; and in 
the 2nd half of the .'ith century wc find them again 
on the N. bank of the Danube, in Upper Hungary. 
Here they defeated and almost annihilated the 
Hcruli. In the middle of the (ith century they 
crossed the Danube, at the invitation of .Justinian, 
and settled in Pannonia. Hero they were engaged 
for 30 years in a desperate conflict with the Ge- 
pidao, which only ended with the extermination of 
the latter people. In A. n. 508, Alboin, the king 
of the liombards, under whose command they had 
defeated the Gepidae, led his nation across tli 
Julian Al{»s, and conquered the plains of N. Italy, 
which have ever since received the name of liom- 
bardy. Here he founded the celebrated kingdom 
of the Lombards, which existed for upwards of 2 
centuries, till its overthrow by Charlemagne.-— 
Paulus Diaconus, who was a Lombard by birth 
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derives their name of Langobardi from their long 
beards ; but modern critics reject this etymology, 
and suppose the name to have reference to their 
dwelling on the banks of the Elbe, inasmuch as 
Horde signifies in low Gorman a fertile plain on 
the hank of a river, and there is still a district in 
Magdeburg called the lange Horde. Paulus Dia- 
conus also states that the Lombards came originally 
from Scandinavia, where they were called Vinili, 
and that they did not receive the name of Lango- 
bardi or Long-Heards^ till they settled in Germany ; 
but this statement ought probably to be rejected. 

Lamce (AwIkti), nurse of Alexander the Great, 
and sister of CHtus. 

Lanuvium (Lanuvmus; Lavigrni)^ an ancient 
city in Latium, situated on a hill of the Alban 
Mount, not far from the Appia Via, and subse- 
Ljuently a Roman municipiuin. It possessed an 
ancient and celebrated temple of Juno Sospita. 
Under the empire it obtained some importance as 
the birthplace of Antoninus Pius. Part of the 
walls of Lanuvium and the substructions of the 
temple of Juno are still remaining. 

Labcoon {AaoK6uv)^ a Trojan, who plays a 
prominent part in the post- Homeric legends, 
was a son of Antenor or Acoetes, and a priest 
of the Thymhraean Apollo. He tried to dissuade 
his countrymen from drawing into the city 
the woodiui horse, which the Greeks had left 
behind^hem when they pretend' d to sail away 
from Troy ; and, to show the danger from the 
horse, lie liurled a spear into its side. Tlie Tro- 
jans, however, would not listen to his advice ; and 
,s he Avas preparing to sacrifice a bull to Poseidon, 
suddenly 2 fearful serpents Avere seen swimming 
towards the Trojan coast from I'euedos. They 
rushed towards Laocoon, Avho, Avhilc all the people 
took to flight, remained with his 2 sons standing 
by the altar of the god. The serpents first coiled 
around the 2 boys, and then aroniul tlic father, and 
thus all 3 perished. The serpents then hastened 
to the acropolis of Troy, and disappeared behind 
the shield of Tritonis. The reason why Laocoon 
suffered this fearful death is ditVerontly stated. 
According to some, it was because he had run liia 
lance into the side of the horse ; according to 
others, because, contrary to the will of Apollo, he 
had married and begotten children ; or, according 
to others again, beaiusc Poseidon, being hostile to 
the Trojans, wanted to slrow to the Trojans in the 
person of Laocoon what fate all of them deserved. 
— The story of Laocoon ’s death was a fine subject 
for epic and lyric as well as tragic poetry, and Avas 
therefore frequently related by ancient poets, such 
as by Bacchylidcs, Sophocles, Euphorion, Virgil, 
and others. His death also formed the suhject of 
many ancient works of art ; and a magnificent 
group, representing the father and his 2 sons en- 
tAviiicd by the 2 serpents, is still extant, and 
preserved in the Vatican. [AfiKs.vNUKU.] 

Laod&mas (Aaobdgas). 1. Son of Alciiioiis, 
king of the Phaeacians, and Arete. — 2. Son of 
Eteocles, and king of Thel)(*s, in Avhos(! reign the 
Epigoni marched against Tliebes. In the battle 
against the Epigoni, he shnv their leader Acgia- 
lous, bn^ AA'as himself slain by Alcinaeon. Others 
related, that after the battle Avas lost, Laodamas 
fled to the Encheleans in Illyricnm. 

(Aaodd/iieia). 1. Daughter of Acas- 
tus, and wife of Protesllans. When her husband 
was slain before Troy, she begged the gods to be 
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allowed to converse with him for only 3 hours. 
The request was granted. ■ Hermes led Protesi- 
laus back to the upper world, and when Protcsilaus 
died a second time, Laodamia died with him. A 
later tradition states, that after the second death of 
Protcsilaus, Laodamia made an image of her hus- 
band, to which she payed divine honours ; but as 
her fatlier Aeastus interfered, and commandt'd her 
to burn the imago, she herself leaped into the fire. 
•— 2. Daughter of Ilellerophontes, became by Zeus 
the mother of Sarpedon, and was killed by Artemi, 
while she was engaged in weaving. — 3. Nurse of 
Orestes, usually called Aksinoe. 

Laodfee (AaoSi'wr^). 1. Daughter of Priam and 
Hecuba, and wife of Ilelicaon. Some relate that 
she fell in love with Acamas, the son of Theseus, 
when he came with Diomedcs as ambassador to 
Troy, and that she became by Acamas the mother 
of Munitus. On the death of this s m, she leaped 
down a precipice, or was swallowed up by the 
earth. — 2. Daughter of Agamemnon and Clytaem- 
nestra (Horn. 11. ix. 146), called Electra by the 
tragic poets. [Elrctka.] — 3. Mother of Se- 
leucus Nicator, the founder of the Syrian mo- 
narchy. —4. Wife of Antiochus II. Theos, king 
of Syria, and mytluT of Solencus Callinicus. For 
details, see p. 35, a. — 6. Wife of Seleucus Calli- 
nicu.<?, and mother of Seleucus Ceraunus and 
Antiochus the (ireat. — 6. Wife of Antiochus the 
Great, was a daughter of Mithridates IV. ^ing of 
Pontus, and granddaughter of No. 4.-7. Wife 
of Achaeus, tlie cousin and adversary of Antiochus 
the Great, was a sister of No. 6.-8, Daughter of 
Antiochus the f ireat by his wife Laodice [No. G]. 
She was married to her eldest brother Antiochus, 
who died in hi.s father’s lifetime, 165.— 9. Daughter 
of Seleucus IV. Philopator, was married to Perseus, 
king of Macedonia.— 10. Daughter of Antiochus 
IV. Epiphaues, was married to tiic impostor Alcor- 
an der Bains.— 11. Wife and also sister of Mith- 
ridates Eupator ( commonly called the Great), king 
of Pontus. During the absence of her husband, 
and deceived by a report of his death, she gave free 
scope, to her amours ; and, alarmed for the conse- 
quences, on his return attempted his life by poison. 
Her designs were, however, betrayed to Mithri- 
dates, who immediately put her to death. — 12, 
Another sister of Mitliridates Eupator, married to 
Ariarathes VI., king of Cappadocia. After the 
death of her hushan|J she married Nicomedes, king 
of Bithynia. 

Laddicea (AaoSbccia : AaoBinevs, Laodicciisis, 
Laodicenus), the name of G Greek citie.s in Asia, 

4 of which (besides another now unknown) were 
founded by Seleucus I. Nicator, and named in 
honour of his inotlier Laodice, the other 2 by 
Antiochus II. and Antiochus I. or HI. (See Nos. 
].tSc5). — 1. L. ad Lycum (A. irpbs ry Au/C(p, 
Eski-‘/Iissa7\ Hu.), a cit} of Asia Minor, .stood oji 
a ridge of hills near the S. bank of the river 
Lyens {ChoruJe-Su)^ a tributary of the Maeander, 
a little to the W. of Colossae, and to the S. of 
Hierapolis, on the borders of Lydia, Caria, and 
Phrygia, to each of which it is assigned by dif- 
ferent writers ; but, after the definitive division of 
the provinces, it is reckoned as belonging. to Great 
Phrygia, and under the later Roman emperors it 
was the capital of Phrygia Pacatiana. It was 
founded by Antiochus 11. Theos, on the site 
of a previously existing town, and named in 
honour of his wife Laodice, It passed from the 
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kings of Syria to those of Pergamus, and from 
them to the Romans, to whom Attains III. 
bequeathed his kingdom. Under the Romans it 
belonged to tho^ province of Asia. At first it was 
comparatively an insignificant place, and it suffered 
mtich from the frequent earthquakes to which its 
site seems to be more exposed than that of any 
other city of Asia Minor, and also from the Mith- 
ridaiic War. Under the later Roman republic 
and the early emperors, it rose to iinportitnce ; 
and, though more than once almost destroyed by 
earthquakes, it was restored by the aid of the 
emperors and the munificence of its own citizens, 
and became, next to Aptimea, the greatest city in 
Phrygia, and one of the most flourishing in Asia 
Minor. In an inscription it is called “ the most 
splendid city of Asia,” a statement confirmed by 
the magnificent ruins of the city, which comprise 
an aqueduct, a gymndsiiim, several tlieutres, a 
stadium almost perfect, besides remains of roads, 
porticoes, pillars, gates, foundations of houses, and 
sarcophagi. This great prosperity was owing 
partly to its situation, on the high road for the 
triffic between the E. and W. of Asia, and partly 
to the fertility and beauty of tlio country round it. 
Already in the apostolic age it was the seat of a 
llourislilng Christian Church, which, however, be- 
came very soon infected with the pride and luxury 
produced by the prosperity of the city, a.s wo Icarii 
from St. John’s severe Epistle to it. iii. 

14 — 22). St. Paul also addressjes it in rennmon 
with the nighbouring chnrch of Colossae {Coloss. ii. 
1 ; iv. l.’b IG).— 2. L.Combusta (A, t) KaraiceKau- 
jueio] or /f6/caojU€Vrj, i. e. ilta bund ; the reason of 
tlie epithet is doubtful : LadUi^ B.u.), a city of 
Lycaonia, N. of Iconinm, on the high road from 
the W. coast of Asia Minor to the Euphrates.— 
3. L. ad Mare (A. ini tt? Baxdrrr) : Lwlikiych^ 
a city on the coast of Syria, about 50 miles S. of 
Antioch, was built by Stdeucus I. on the site of 
an earlier city, called Ramitha or Acvk^ ’A/errj. 
It had the best harbour in Syria, and the sur- 
rounding country w'us celebrated for its wine and 
fruit'!, wliicli formed a large part of the traffic of 
the city. In the civil cunte.sts during the later 
period of the Syrian kingdom, Laodicea obtained 
virtual independence, in which it was confirmed 
prohaldy by Poinpey, and certainly by Juliii.s 
Caesar, who greatly favoured the city. In the 
civil wars, after Caesar’s death, the Laodicoan.s 
were severely punisliod by Cassius for their inher- 
ence to Dolabella, and the city again suffered in 
the Parthian invasion of Syria, but - was recom- 
pensed by Antony with exemption from taxation. 
Herod the Great built the Laodiccaiis an aqueduct, 
the. ruins of which still e.xist. It is mentioned 
occa-sionally ns an important city uiuior tlie later 
Roman empire ; and, fifler the conquest of Syria 
by the Arab.s, it was one of those places on the 
coast which still remained in the hands of the 
Greek emperors, and with a Christian population. 
It wa.s taken aiid destroyed by the Arabs in 1183. 
It is now a poor Turkish village, witli very con- 
siderable ruins of the ancient city, the chief of 
which arc a triumphal arch, the remains of the 
mole of the harbour, of a portico near it, of cata- 
combs on the sea-coast, of the aqueducts and cis- 
terns, and of pillars where the Necropolis is su})- 
posod to have stood. — 4. L. ad LibS-niiiii (A. Ai- 
Savouy Tphs Ai€av(p\ a city of Coele-Syria, at the 
N. entrance to the narrow valley {abAwv)^ between 
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Libanus and Antilibaniis, appears to have been, 
tbrougli its favourable situation, a place of com- 
mercial importance. During the possession of 
(Joele-Syria by the Greek kings of Kgypt, it was 
the S. W. border fortress of Syria. It was the 
chief city of a district called Laodicene.— 6. A 
city in the S. E. of Media, near the boundary of 
I’ersis, founded either by Antiochus I,, Soter, or 
Antiochus II. the Great: site unknown. — 6. In 
Mesopotamia : site unknown. 

Laoddeus (AaoSd/coy). 1. Son of Bias and Pero 
and brother of Talaus, took part in the expedi 
tions of the Argonauts, and of the Seven against 
Thebes. — 2. Son of Antenor. 

Ladmedoii (Aaojufdcvv). 1. King of Troy, son of 
Ilus and Eurydice, and father of Priam, llcsionc, 
and other children. His wife is called Strymo, 
Phoeo, Placin, Tlioosa, Zeuxippe, or Ltiicippe. 
Poseidon and Apollo, who had displeased Zeus, 
were doomed to serve linomedon for wages. Ac^ 
cordingly, Poseidon built the walls of 1Toy, while 
Apollo tended the king’s flocks on Mount Ida. 
When the two gods had done their work, Laome- 
don refused them the reward he had promised them, 
.and expelled them from his dominions. Thereupon 
ITiseidon in wrath let loose the sea over the lands, 
and also sent amarine monster to ravage the countr}*. 
By the command of an oracle, the Trojans were 
obliged, from time to time, to sacrifice a maiden 
to tile monster ; and on one occasion it was decided 
by lot that Ilesione, tho daughter of Laoinedon 
himself, should be the victim. But it happened 
that Hercules was just returning from his expedi- 
tion against the Amazons, and he promised to save 
tlie maiden, if Tiaoniedon would give him the horses 
which Tros had once received from Zeus as a com- 
pensation for Oanyinedos. Laoinedon promised 
them to lleiTules, but again broke his word, when 
Hercules had killed the monster and saved Hesiono. 
Hereupon Hercules sailed with a squadron of 6 
ships against Troy, killed Laoinedon, with all liis 
son.s, except Podnro(‘S (Priam), and gave Ilesione 
to Telamon. Hesione ransomed her brother Priam 
with her veil. — Priam, as the son of Laomcdoii, is 
called Laomedontiades ; and the Trojans, as the 
subjects of Laoinedon, are called I^OIliedoiltiS.- 
dae. — 2. Of Mytilene, was one of Alexander’s 
gmorals, and after tho king's death (ii.c. .12.1), 
obtained tho government of Syria. He was after- 
wards defeated by Nicanor, the general of Ptolemy, 
and deprived of Syria. 

Lapethus or Lapathus (AdiryOos, AdiraOos: 
Aairr}0iosy AamijOevs : Lapltlio or Lapta)^ an im- 
portant town on the N. coast of Cyprus, on a river 
of the same name, E. of the prom. Crommyon. 

Laphrla (Aatfipla), a surname of Artemis among 
the Calydonians, from whom tho worship of the 
goddess was introduced into Naupactu.s and Patnie, 
in Achaia. The name was traced back to a hero, 
Laphrins, son of Castalius, who was said to have 
instituted her worship at Calydoii. 

Laphystius (Aa<f)vcrTios), a nioiuitaiii in Boeotia, 
between Coroiiea, Lebadea, .and Orclionieniis, on 
which was a temjde of Zeus, who hence bore the 
surnamt! Laphystius. 

LapidSi Campi. FCampi Lavidki.] 

Lapltlies (AoTTi'Orjs), son of Apollo and Stilbe, 
brother of Centaunus, and husband of Orsiiiome, 
the daughter of Eurynom|^, by whom he became 
the father of Phorbas, Triopas, and Periphas. He 
was regarded os the ancestor of the Lapithae in 
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the mountains of Thessaly. The Lapithae were 
governed by Pirithous, who being a son of Ixion, 
was a half-brother of the Centaurs. The latter, 
therefore, demanded their share in their father’s 
kingdom, and, as their claims were not satisfied, a 
war arose between the Jjapithae and Centaurs, 
which, however, was terminated by a peace. But 
when Pirithous married Ilippoduuiia, and invited 
the Centaurs to the marriage feast, the latter, fired 
by wine, and urged on by Ares, attempted to carry 
off the bride and the other women. Thereupon a 
bloody conflict ensued, in which the Centaurs were 
defeated by the Lapithae. — 1'he Lapithae are said 
to Iiave been the inventors of bits and bridles for 
horse.s. It is fH’obable that they were a IVlasgian 
people, who defeated the less civilised Centaurs, 
and compelled them to abandon Mt. Pclion. 

Lar or Lars, was an Etruscan praenomeii, borne 
for instance by Porsena and Tolumnius. From tho 
Etruscans it passed over to the Romans, whence 
we read of Lar Herminius, Avho was consul n. c. 
448. This word signified lord, king, or hero in 
the Etruscan. 

Lara. | I.arunda.I 

Laranda (ra Adpai^Sa: Larenda or Caraman)^ 
a considerable town in the S. of Lycaonia, at tho 
N. foot of M. Taurus, in a fertile district: taken 
by storm by Perdiccas, but afterwards restored. 
It was ^ed by the Isaurian robbers as one of their 
stronghmds. 

Larentia. [Acca Lauextia.J 

Lares, inferior gods at Rome. Tlieh worship 
was closely connected with that of the Manes, and 
was -analogous to the hero worship of the Greeks. 
The Lares may be divided into 2 classes, the Lw/rs 
domcdici and Lares pitUicL Tiie former W('re the 
IMaiies of a house raised to tlio dignity of heroes. 
The Manes were more closely connected with the 
place of burial, while the I.ares were more particu- 
larly the divinities presiding over the hearth and 
the whole house. It was only the spirits of good 
men that were honoured as Lmes. All the domestic 
Lares wore headed by the Lar fainiliari.s, who was 
regarded as the founder of tlu^ family. He was 
inseparable from the family ; and when tho latter 
cluanged their abode, he went with them. Among 
the J Aires puhUei wo have mention made of Lares 
praesiiles and lAii'es compitaleSy who are in reality 
the same, and differ only in regard to the place or 
occasion of their worship. Sef^ius Tullius is said 
to have instituted their w orship ; and when Augustus 
improved the regulations of the city, he also re- 
newed the worship of tho public Lares. 1'heir 
\\9mey Lares praestiies^ characterises them .ns tlie 
protecting spirits of the city, in which they had a 
temple in the uppermost part of the Via Sacra, that 
is, near a coinpitum, whence they might be called 
Compit.nles. This temple {Sacellnm Larum or aedes 
Larum) contained 2 images, which wore ])rob.nhly 
those of Ronuiliis and Renms. Now, while these 
Lares were the general protectors ot the wliole city, 
the Lares coDipiialcs must be regarded .as those 
who presided over tho several divisions ol the city, 
wliich were marked by the coinpita or the points 
where two or more streets crossed each other, and 
where small chapels {aediculae) were erected to 
them. In addition to tho Lares praestites and 
coiiipitalos, there .arc other Lares which must be 
reckoned among the public ones, viz,, the Lares 
mralesy who were worshipped in' the country ; the 
Lares viales, who were worshipped on the high- 
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roads by travellers ; and the Larfs marini or per- 
marini^ to wliom P. Aemilius dedicated a sanctuary 
in remembrance of his naval victory over Antiochus. 
— The worship of the domestic Lares, together 
with that of the Penates and Manes, constituted 
■what are called the sacra privata. The images of 
the Lares, in great houses, were usually in a sepa- 
rate compartment, called aediculae or lararia. Thej' 
were generally represented in the ciuctus Gabinus. 
Their worship was very simple, especially in early 
times and in the country. The offerings were set 
before them in patellae, whence they themselves 
are called patellarii. Pious people made offerings to 
them every day ; but they were more especially 
worshipped on the calends, nones, and ides of every 
month. When the inhabitants of the house took 
their meals, some portion was offered to the Lares, 
and on joyful family occasions they were adonied 
with wreaths, and the lararia were thrown open. 
When the young bride entered the house of her 
husband, her first duty was to offer a sacrifice to 
the Lares. Respecting the public worship of the 
Lares, and tlie festival of the Larentalia, see Did. 
of Ant. art Larentalia^ Compitalia. 

Lares (Adprjs: Alarbous), a city of N. Africa, 
in the Carthaginian territory (Byzacena), S. W. of 
Zama ; a place of some importance at the time of 
the war with Jugurtha. 

Largus, Scribonius. [Scribonius.] 

Lariuum. (Larinas, iitis : lAinno\ a town of 
the Frentani (whence the inhabitants arc some- 
times called Frentani Larinates), on the river Ti- 
fernus, and near the borders of Apulia, subs(;quently 
a Roman municipium, possessed a considerable ter- 
ritory extending down to the Adriatic sea. The 
town of Clitoria on the coast was subject to La- 
rinuni. 

Larissa (Adpt(r<ra\ the name of several Pelas- 
gian places, whence Larissa is called in mythology 
the daughter of Pelasgiis. I. In Europe. 1. {La- 
ri$sa or Larza), an important town of Thessaly, in 
Pelasgiotis, situated on the Peneus, in an extensive 
plain. It was once the capital of the Pclasgi, and 
had a domocratical constitution, but subsequently 
became subject to the Macedonians. It retained its 
importance imdci* the Romans, and after the time 
of Constantine the Great, became the cjipital of the , 
province of Thessaly. — 2. Surnamed Cremaste . 
(r} KpejuoffTT^), another important town of Thessaly, 
in Phthiotis, situat||^ on a height, whence probably 
its name, and distant 20 stadia from the Maliac 
gulf. II. In Asia. 1. An ancient city on the 
coast of the Troad, near Hainaxitus ; ruined at 
the time of the Persian war. — 2. L. Phriednis 
(A. vf i»piKuplSf also at Aiiparffai), a city on the 
coast of Mysia, near Cyme (hence called tj ircpl 
tV of Pelasgian origin, but colonised by 

the Aeolians, and made a member of the Aeolic 
confederacy. It was also called the Egyptian 
Larissa (v Aiywria), because Cyms the Great 
settled in it a body of his Egyptian mercenary 
soldiers. — 3. L. Epbesia (A. rj *E<f>€<ria), a city 
of Lydia, in the plain of the Cayster, on the N. 
side of M. Messogis, N. E. of Ephesus ; with a 
temple of Apollo Larissaeus. — 4. In Assyria, an 
ancient city on the E. bank of the Tigris, some 
distance N. of the mouth of the river Zabatas or 
Lycus, described by Xenophon (Awod. iii. 4). It 
was deserted when Xenophon saw it ; but its 
brick walls still stood, 25 feet thick, 100 tcet high, 
Mid J parasangs (=60 stadia =6 geog. miles), in 
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circuit, and there was a stone pyramid near it. 
Xenophon relates the tradition that, when the 
empire passed from the Medes to the Persians, the 
city resisted all the efforts of the Persian king 
(i. e. Cyrus) to take it, until the inhabitants, ter 
rifled at an obscuration of the sun, deserted the 
city. Mr. Layard identifies the site of Larissa 
with that of the ruins near A^imroud, the very 
same site as that of Nineveh. The name Larissa 
is no doubt a corruption of some Assyrian name 
(perhaps Al-Assur), which Xenophon naturally 
fell into through his familiarity with the word as 
the name of cities in Greece. — 6. In Syria, called 
by the Syrians Sizara {Xi^apa : Kulat Seijur)^ .a 
city in the district of Aparaeno, on the bank 
of the Orontes, about half-way between Ai)amea 
and E^iphania. 

LaxisBns or Larisus (Adpicaos^ Adpiaot : Eis- 
$o), a small river forming the boundary between 
Achaia and Elis, rises in Mt. Scollis, and flows 
into the Ionian sea. 

Larins Lacus {LaJee of Como), a beautiful lake 
in Gallia Transpadana, running from N. to S., 
through which the river Adda flows. After 
extending about 15 miles, it is divided into 2 
branches, of which the one to the S.W. is about 
18 tnilcs in length, and the one to the S.K. about 
12 miles. At the extremity of the S.W. branch 
is the town of Comum ; and at the extremity of 
the S.K. branch the river Adda issues out of the 
lake. The beauty of the scenery of this lake is 
praised by Pliny. lie had several villas on the 
banka of the lake, of which he mentions 2 j)arti- 
cularly ; one called Comoedia, and the other Tra- 
f/oedia. (Plin. Ep, ix. 7») Some believe Comoedia 
to have been situated at the modern fklkifo, on 
the promontory which divides the 2 branches of 
the lake ; and Tragoedia at Lenno, on the W. bank, 
where the scenery is more wild. The intermitting 
founUiin, of which Pliny gives an account in another 
letter {Ep. iv. 30), is still called Pliniana. 

Lars Tolumnius. [Tolummus.] 

Lartla Gens, patrician, distingnished at the 
beginning of the republic through 2 of its members, 
T. Lartius, the first dictator, and Sp. Larlius, the 
companion of Iloratius on the wooden bridge. The 
name soon after disappears entirely from the annals. 
The Lartii were of l^truscan origin, as is clearly 
shown by their name, which comes from the 
Etruscan Avord I jar or Lars. [Lar.] 

Laranda, or Lara, daughter of Almcn, Avas a 
nymph who informed Juno of the connexion ))e- 
tvA'oen Jupiter and Jiiturna ; hence her name is 
connected with Xa\uv, Jupiter deprived her of 
her tongue, and ordered Mercury to conduct her 
into tlie lower Avorld. On the way thither, Mercury 
fell in love with her, and she afterAvards gave birth 
to 2 Lares. 

Larvae. [Lemures.] 

Larymna {Adpvpva), the name of 2 toAvns on 
the river Cephissus, on the borders of Boeotia and 
Locris, €ind distinguished as Upper and LoAA'er 
Lar 3 'miui. The latter was at the mouth of the 
river and the former a little Avay inlfind. 

Las (Aas: Ep. Adas : Passava)., an ancient toAvn 
of Laconia, on the E. side of the Laconian gulf, 10 
stadia from the sea, and S. of Gythoum. It is 
said to have been once destroyed by the Dioscuri, 
Avho hence received ^ surname of Lapersae. or 
the Destroyers of lS In the time of the Re- 
mans it had ceased to bo a xdacc of importance. 
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lA^saea. 

Lasaea {Aa<raia)^ a town in the £. of Crete, 
not far from the Prom. Samonium, mentioned in 
the Jds of the Apostles (xxvii, 8), 

Laaion (Aaarlay ; Aaffttavios : Lalii)^ a fortified 
town in Klie, pn the frontiers of Arcadia, and not 
far from the confluence of the JiJrymanthus and the 
Alpheus. The possession of this town was a con- 
stant source of dispute between the Elciuis and 
Arcadians. 

Lasthenes (Aaa-dfvrjs) 1. An Olynthian, who, 
together with Euthycrates, betrayed his country to 
Philip of Macodon, by whom he had been bribed, 
n. c. 347. — 2. A Cretan, one of. the principal 
leaders of liis countrymen in their war with the 
Komaus. He was defeated and taken prisoner by 
Q. Metellus, (>7- 

Lasus (Ado-os), one of the principal Greek lyric 
poets, was a native of Herinione, in Argolis. He 
is celebrated as the founder of the Athenian school 
of dithyrambic poetry, and as the teacher of Pindar. 
He was cotemporary with Simonides, like whom 
lie lived at Athens, under the patronage of Hip- 
parchus. It would appear that Lasus introduced 
a greater freedom, both of rhythm and of music, 
into the dithyrambic Ode ; that he gave it a more 
artificial and more mimetic character ; and that the 
subjects of his poetry embraced a far wider range 
than had been customary. 

Latera Stagnum (Etanq de Maguelone ct de 
Pero(s)^ a lake in the territory of Nemausus in 
Oallia Narbonensis, connected with the sea by a 
canal. On this lake was a fortress of the same 
name. (Chateau de la Latte.) 

Laterensis, Juventius, was one of the accusers 
of Plancius, whom Cicero defended, ii. c. .51. 
[Pi.ANCius.] He was praetor in 51. He served 
as a legate in the army of M. liOpidus, and when 
the soldiers of Lepidus passed over to Antony, 
JiatercMisis put an end to his life. 

Lathon, Lethon, Lethes, Lethaeus {AdBa>v 
Doric, A-rjOui'^ Afjddios)^ a river of Cyrenaica in 
N. Africa, falling into a Lacus Hesperidum, near 
the city of Hesperis or Berenice, in the region 
which the early Greek navigators identified with 
the gardens of the Ilesperides. 

L&ti&lis or Lati^ris, a surname of Jupiter as 
the protecting divinity of Latium. The Latin towns 
and Home celebrated to him every year the feriae 
Latinae, on the Alban mount, which were con- 
ducted by one of the Rom.an consuls. [L.\tinus.] 

Latinus. 1. King of Latium, son of Faunus and 
the nymph Marica, brother of Lavinius, husband of 
Amata, and father of Lavinia, whom he gave in mar- 
riage to Aeneas. [Lavinia.] This is the common 
tradition ; hut according to Hesiod he was a son of 
Ulysses and Circe, and brother of Agrius, king of 
the Tyrrhenians ; according to Hyginus he was a 
son of Tclcmachus and Circe ; while others describe 
him as a son of Hercules, by an Hyperborean 
woman, who was afterwards married to Faunus, 
or as a son of Hercules by a daughter of Faunus. 
According to one account Latinus after his death 
became Jupiter Latiaris, just as Romulus became 
Quirinus. —• 2. A celebrated player in the farces 
called mimes (Did. of Ant. s,v,) in the reign of 
Domitian, with whom he was a great favourite, 
and whom he served as a delator, lie frequently 
acted as mimus with Thymcle as mima. 

L&tlum (?} AaTitnj)^ a qpuntry in Ital}', inha- 
bited by the L&tini. The origin of the name is 
uncertain. Most of the ancients derived it from a 
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king Latinus, who was supposed to have been a 
cotemporary of Aeneas [Latinus] ; but there 
can be no doubt that the name of the people was 
transferred to this fictitious king. Other ancient 
critics connected the name Avith the verb latere, 
either because Saturn had been hidden in tho 
country, or because Italy is hidden between the 
Alps and the Apennines ! But neither of these 
explanations deserves a serious refutation. A 
modern writer derives Latium. from InUis (like Cam- 
jiania from campus), and supposes it to mean the 
“ flat land ; ” hut the quantity of tho d in Idtus is 
opposed to this etymology. — The boundaries of 
Latium varied at different periods. 1. In the 
most ancient times it reached only from the river 
Tiber on the N., to the river Numicus and the 
town of Ardea on the S., and from the sea-coast on 
the W. to the Alban Mt. on the E. 2. The terri- 
tory of Latium was subsequently extended S.w.ards ; 
and long before the conquest of the Latins by the 
Romans, it stretched from the Tiber on the N., to 
the Prom. Circeium and Anxur or Tarracina on the 
S. Even in the treaty of peace made between 
Rome and Carthage in Ji. c. .50.9, we find Antium, 
Circeii, and Tarracina, mentioned as belonging to 
Latium. The name of Latium cintiqmim or vdus 
Avas subsequently given to the country from tho 
Tiber to the Prom. Circeium. 3. The Romans 
still further extended the territories of Latium, by 
the conquest of the Ilernici, Aeijui, Volsci, and 
Aurunci, as far as the Liris on the S., and even 
beyond this river to the town Sinuessa and to Mt. 
Massicus. This new accession of territory Avas 
called Latium novum or adjedniu. — Latium, there- 
fore, in its Avidest signification was bounded by 
Etruria on the N., from Avhich it Avas separated by 
the Tiber ; by Campania on the S., from which it 
vas separated by the Liris ; by tho Tyrrhene sea 
•n the W. ; and by tho Sabine and Samnite tribes 
on the E. The greater part of this country is an 
extensive plain of volcanic origin, out of Avhich rise 
ail isolated range of mountains knoAvii by the name 
of Mons Alban us, of Avhich the Algidus and the 
Tusciilan hills are branches. Part of this plain, 
on the coast between Antium and Tarracina, 
Avhich was at one time well cultivated, became a 
marsh in consequence of the rivers Nymphaeiis, 
Ufens, and Amasenus finding no outlet for their 
AA'aters [Pomptinae PaludksI ; but the re- 
mainder of the country Avas celebrated for its fer- 
tility in antiquity. — The Latini were some of 
the most ancient inhabitants of Italy. They appear 
to have been a Pelasgian tribe, and are frequently 
called Aborigines. At a period long anterior to 
the foundation of Rome, these Pelasgians or Ab- 
origines descended into the narrow plain between 
the Tiber and the Numicus, expelled or subdued 
the Siculi, the original inhabitants of that district, 
and there became knoAvn under the name of La- 
tini. These ancient Latins, who Averc called Prisd 
Jjaiini, to distinguish them from the later Latins, 
the subjects of Rome, formed a league or contedera- 
tion, consisting of 30 states. The toivn of Alba 
Longa subsequently became the head of the league. 
This tOAvn, Avhich founded several colonies, and 
among others Rome, boasted of a Trojan origin ; 
but tlie whole story of a Trojan settlement in Italy 
is probably an invention of later times. Although 
Rome Avas a colony from Alba, she became power- 
ful enough in the reign of her 3rd king, Tullua 
Hostilius, to take Alba and raze it to the ground. 
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In this war Alba seems to have received no assist- 
ance from the other Latin towns. Ancus Marcius 
and Tarquinius Priscus carried on war successfully 
with several other Latin towns. Under Servius 
Tullius Rome was admitted into the Latin League ; 
and his successor Tarquinius Superbus compelled 
the other Latin towns to acknowledge Rome as the 
head of the league, and to become dependent upon 
the latter city. But upon the expulsion of the 
kings the Latins asserted their independence, and 
commenced a struggle with Rome, which, though 
frequently siispeiuled and apparently terminated 
by treaties, was as often renewed, and was not 
brought to a final close till b. c. 340, when the 
Latins were defeated by the Romans at the battle 
of Mt. Vesuvius. Tlie Jjatin league was now dis- 
solved, and the Latins became the subjects of 
Rome. — The following were the most important 
institutions of the Latins during the time of their 
independence ; — The towns of Latium were inde- 
pendent of one another, but formed a league for 
purposes of mutual protection. This league con- 
sisted, ns wc have already seen, of .30 cities, a 
number which could not be exceeded. Each state 
sent deputies to the meetings of the league, which 
were held in a sacred grove at the foot of the Alban 
Mt., by the fountain of Ferontiiia. On the top of 
the mountain was a temple of Jupiter Latiaris,and 
a festival was celebrated there in honour of this 
god from the earliest times. This festival, which 
was called the Feriae Latinac^ is erroneously said 
to have been instituted by Tarquinius Superbus, 
in commemoration of the alliance between the 
Romans and I^atins. It is true, however, that the 
festival was raised into one of much greater im- 
portance when Rome became the liead of the 
league ; fiw it was now a festival common both to 
Rome and Latium, and served to unite the 2 nations 
by a religious bond. Having thus become a Ro- 
man as well as a Latin festival, it continued to be 
celebrated by the Romans after the dissolution of 
the Latin league. {Diet, of Ant. art. Feriae.) — 
The chief magistrate in each Latin town appears to 
have borne the title of dicfiitor. lie was elected 
annuall 3 % but might be re-elected at the close of 
his year of office. Even in the time of Cicero we 
find dictators in thc-Latin towns, as for instance in 
Lanuvium. (Cic. pro Mil. 10.) In every Latin 
town there was also a senate and a popular assem- 
bly, but the exact nature of their powers is un- 
known. — The old Latin towns w'ere built for the 
most part on isolated hills, the sides of which were 
made by art very steep and almost inaccessible. 
They were surrounded by walls built of great po- 
lygonal stones, the reinaitis of which still excite 
our astonishment. — On the conquest of the Latins 
in 340, several of the Latin towns, such as Lanu- 
vium, Aricia, Nomentuin, Pedum, and Tusculuin, 
received the Roman franchise. All the other towns 
became Roman Socii, and .are mentioned in history 
under the general name of Nomen Laiinum or Za- 
tini. The Romans, however, granted to them 
from time to time certain rights and privileges, 
which the other Socii did not enjoy ; and in par- 
ticular they founded many colonies, consisting of 
Latins, in various parts of Italy. These Latin co- 
lonies formed a part of the although 

they were not situated in Latium. Thus the La- 
tini came eventually to hold a certain status inter- 
mediate between that of Roman citizens and perc- 
grini. (For details see Diet, of Ant. art. Latini.) 


Latmlcus Sinus (5 AarjuuKhs k6\vos)^ a gulf 
on the coast of Ionia, in Asia Minor, into which 
the river Maeander fell, named from M. Latmus, 
which overhangs it. Its width from Miletus, 
which stood on its S. side, to Pyrrha, was about 
30 stadia. Through the changes effected on this 
coast by the Maeander, the gulf is now £in inland 
lake, called Akees-Chai or Ufa-Bassi. 

Latmus (Aarpos : Monte di Falatia), a moun- 
tain in Caria, extending in a S. E. direction from 
its conimcncenient on the S. side of the Maeander, 
N.E. of Miletus and tlie Sinus Latmicus. It was 
the mythological scene of the story of Luna and 
Endymion, who is hence called by the Roman 
poets “Latmius beros” and ‘■‘Latmius venator:” 
he had a temple on the mountain, and a cavern in 
its side was shown as his grave. 

Latobrigi, a people in (jiallia Belgica, who arc 
mentioned, along with the Tulingi and Itauraci, 
as neighbours of the Ilelvetii. They probably 
dwelt near the sources of the Rhine, in Switzerland. 
Latona. [Leto.] 

Lat5p61is (Aar^TroXts : Fsficli, Rn.), a city of 
Upper Egypt, on the W. bank of the Nile, be- 
tween Thebes and Apollonopolis ; the seat of the 
worship of the Nile-fish called latus, which was 
the symbol of the goddess Neith, whom the Greeks 
identified with Athena. 

Latovxci, a people in the S.W. of Pannonia on 
the river Savus, in the modern Illyria and Croatia. 

Latro, M. Porcius, a celebrated Roman rheto- 
rician in the reign of Augustus, was a Spaniard by 
birth, and a friend and contemporary of the elder 
Seneca, by whom he is frequently mentioned. His 
school was one of the most frequented at Rome, 
and he iiiimhercd among his pupils the poet Ovid, 
lie died it. c. 4. Many modern writers suppose 
that he was the author of the Declamations of 
Sallinst against Cicero, and of Cicero against Sallust. 

Lauroacum or Lauriacum (Lorch near Fns\ 
a strongly fortified town on the Danube in Nori- 
cum Ripense, the licad- quarters of the 2iid legion, 
and the station of a Roman fleet. 

Laurentia, Acca. [Acca Lauhentia.] 

Laurentius Lydus. [Lydus.] 

Laurentum (Laurens, -ntis: Casale of Copo~ 
coila., not /'tft'erwo), one of the most ancient towns 
of Latium, was situated on a height between Ostia 
and Ardea,not far from the sea, and was surrounded 
by a grove of laurels, from which the place was 
supposed to have derived its name. According to 
Virgil, it was the residouco of king Latinus and 
the capiUil of Latium ; and it is certain that it 
was a place of importance in the time of the Ro- 
man kings, as it is mentioned in the treaty con- 
cluded between Rome and Carthage in B. c. 50.9. 
The younger Pliny and the emperor Commodus had 
villas at Laurentum, which appears to have been 
a healthy place, notwithstanding the marshes in 
the neighbourhood. These marshes supplied the 
tables of the Romans with excellent boars. — In 
the time of the Antoiiines Laurentum was united 
with Laviniuin, from which it was only 6 miles 
distant, so tlmt the 2 formed only one town, which 
was called Laurolavinium, and its inhabiUints 
were named Laureates Lavinates. 

Lauretanus Portus, a harbour of Etruria, on 
the road from Populonia to Cosa. 

Lauriacum. [Lauheacum.] 

Laurituu (Aavpiov, Aadpetov), a mountain in 
the S, of Attica, a little N. of the Prom. Sunium, 
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celebrated for its silver mines, which in early 
times were bo productive that every Athenian 
citizen received annually 10 drachmae. On the 
advice of Tliemistocles, the Athenians applied this 
money to equip 200' triremes, shortly before the 
invasion of Xerxes. In the time of Xenophon the 
produce of the mines was 1 00 talents. They gra- 
dually became less and less productive, and in the 
time of Strabo they yielded nothing. 

Lauron {Laury^ W. of Xiicar in Valencia), a 
town in the E, of Ilispania Tarraconensis, near the 
sea and the riv(‘r Sucro, celebrated on account of 
its sieg(^ by Sertorius, and as the place where Cn. 
Pompey, the Y ounger, was put to death after the 
battle of Munda. 

Laus (Aaos : Aa?vos), a Greek city in Lucania, 
situated near the mouth of the river Laus, which 
formed the boundary between Lucania and Brut- 
tium. It was founded by the Sybarites, after 
their own city had been taken by the inhabiUints 
of Croton, B. c. 510, but it had disappeared in the 
time of Pliny. — The gnlf into which the river 
Laus flowed, was also called the gulf of Laus. 

Laus Pompeii {Lodi VeccMo)^ a town in Gallia 
CiNalpina, N.W. of Placentia, and S.E. of Medio- 
lanum. It was founded by the Boii, and w.as 
afterwards made a municipium by Poinpeius Strabo, 
the father of Pompeius Magnus, whence it was 
called by liis name. 

Lausus. 1. Sou of Mezentius, king of the 
Etruscans, slain by Aeneas.— 2. Son of Numitor 
and brotlier of Ilia, killed by Amnlius, 

Lautulae, a village of the Volsci in Latium, in 
a narrow pass between Tarracina and Fundi. 

Lavema, tlie Roman goddess of thieves and 
impostors. A grove was sacred to lior on the via 
Salaria, and she. had an altar near the porta La ver- 
nalis, which derived its name from her. 

Lavicum. [Labkuim. ] 

Lavinia, daughter of Latirms and Amata, was 
betrothed to Tiirnus [Turnus], but was afterwards 
given in marriage to Aeneas, by' whom she became 
the mother of Aeneas Silvias. 

Lavinium (Laviniensis ; Pratica\ an ancient 
town of Jiatium, 3 miles from the sea and 6 miles 
E. of Ijaurentuin, on the Via Appia, and near the 
river Numicus, Avhich divided its t(*rritory from 
that of Ardea. It is said to heave been founded by' 
Arnicas, and to have been called Lavinium, in 
honour of his wife Lavinia, the daughter of Lati- 
mis. It possessed a temple of Venus, common to 
all the Latins, of which the inhabitants of Ardea 
had the oversight. It was at Lavinium that the 
king Titus 'I'atius was said to ha^o been murdered. 
Lavinium was at a later time united with Lauren- 
tum ; respecting which sec LAUKENTinr. 

Lazae or Lazi (AS^ai, Aafoi), a people of Col- 
chis, S. of the Phasis. 

Leaena (Aeaiya), an Athenian hetaera, beloved 
by Aristogiton or Ilarmodius. On the murder of 
Hipparchus she was put to the torture ; but she 
died • under her sufferings without making any' 
disclosure, and, if we may' believe one account, she 
bit off her tongue, tliat no 8(cret might be wrung 
from her. The Athenians honoured her memory' 
greatly, and in particular by a bronze statue of a 
lioness (Kfaipa) without a tongue, in the vestibule 
of the Acropolis. 

Leander {AflavSpos or AcavSpoy), the famous 
youth of Ahydos, who was in love with Hero, tlie 
priestess of Aphrodite in Scstus, and swam every 
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night across the Hellespont to visit her, and 
returned before daybreak. Once during a stormy 
night he perished in the waves. Next morning 
his corpse was washed on the coast of Sestus, 
whereupon Hero threw herself into the sea. This 
story is the subject of the poem of Musacus, 
entitled De Ainore llerois et Leandri [MusakUS], 
and is also mentioned by Ovid (//cr. xviii. 19), 
and Virgil. {Georg, iii. 258.) 

Learchus (Aeapxos). 1* [Athamas.] — 2. Of 
Rheghim, one of those Daedalian artists wlm stand 
on the confines of the mythical and historical 
periods, and about whom we have extremely 
uncertain information. One account made him a 
pupil of Daedalus, another of Dipoenus and Scyllis. 

Lebadea {AeSdina : Livadhia), a town in 
Boeotia, W. of the lake Copais, between ChaeronCa 
and Mt. Helicon, at the foot of a rock from which 
the river Hercyna flows. In a cave of this rock, 
close to the town, was the celebrated oracle of 
Trophoniiis, to which the place owed its importance. 

Lebedos (Ac§e5oy: AcSeSios), one of the 12 
cities of tlie Ionian confederacy, in Asia Minor, 
stood on the coast of Ijydia, between CoIoj)hon and 
'J'eos, 90 stadia E. of the promontory' of Myonne- 
sus. It was said to have been built at the time 
of the Ionian migration, on the site of an earlier 
Cariancity ; and it flourished, chiefly by' commerce, 
until liVsimachus transplanted most of its inha- 
bitants to Ephesus. Near it were some mineral 
springs, whicfi still exist near Ekklesia^ but no 
traces remain of the city itself. 

Leben. or Lebena (Ae^Vj*', a town on 

the S. coa.st of Crete, 90 stadia S.E. of Gortyna, of 
which it was regarded as the harbour. It possessed 
a celebrated temple of Aesculapius. 

Lebinthus {Ad€ivdos : LcLd/ia)^ an island in 
the Aegaean sea, one of the Sponuies, W. of Ca- 
lynma, E. of Amorgos and N. of Astypalaea. 

Leebaeum {rb A^xaiov : one of the 

2 harbours of Corinth, with which it was connected 
by 2 long walls. It was 12 stadia from Corinth, 
w'as situated on the Corinthian gulf, and received 
all the ships which came from Italy and Sicily. It 
possessed a temple of Poseidon, who was hence 
surnamed Lechaeus. 

Lectum {rb Ac/ctJj/ ; C. liaha or *5. ]\faria), the 
S. W. promontory' of the Troafl, is formed where 
the W. extivmity of M. Ida juts out into the sea, 
opposite to the N. side of the island of Lesbos. 
It was the S. limit of the Troad ; and, under the 
Byzantine emperors, the N. limit of the jirovince 
of Asia. An altar was shown here iu Strabo's 
time, which was said to have been erected by 
Agamemnon to the 12 chief gods of Greece. 

Leda {Ar}ba). daughter of Thestius, whence she 
is called Thcstias., and wife of Tyndareiis, king of 
Sparta. One night she was embraced both by' her 
husband and by Zeus ; by the former she became 
the mother of Ciistor and Clytaemnestra, by the 
latter of Pollux and Helena. According to Homer 
{Od. xi. 298), both Castor and Pollux were sons 
of Tyndareus and Leda, while Helena is described 
as a daughter of Zeus. Otlier traditions reverse 
the story', making Castor and Pollux the sons of 
Zens, and Helena the daughter ot Tyndareus. 
According to the common legend Zens visited 
Leda in the form of a swan; and she brought 
forth 2 eggs, from the one of which issued Helena, 
and from tho other Castor and Pollux. The visit 
of Zeus to Leda in the form of a swan was fre- 
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quciitly roprcsentcd by ancient ai;tist 8 . Tlio Roman 
poets sometimes call Helena Ledaeaf and Castor 
and Pollux Ledaei DU. 

liSdon (AeSwv), n town in Phocis, N. W. of 
Tithorea ; the birth-place of Philoinoliis, the com- 
mander of the Pliocians in the^ Sacred war ; it was 
destroyed in this war. 

■ Ledus or Ledum {Les or Lez^ near Montpellier), 
a small river in Gallia Narbonensis. 

Legae (Aijyai or Arjyts)^ a people on the S. 
shore of the (,’aspian Sea, belonging to the same 
race as the Cadusii. A branch of tlicm was found 
by the Homans in the N. mountains of Albania, at 
the time of Pompey’s expedition into those regions. 

Legio Septima Gemina (Leon), a town in llis- 
pania Tarraconensis, in the country of the Astures, 
which was originally the head-quarters of the 
legion so-called. ^ 

Leltus (A-fiiros), son of Alector or Alectryon, 
by Cleobule, and fatlier of Peneleits, was one of 
the Argonauts, and commanded the Boeotians in 
the war against Troy. 

Lelantus Campus (rh A-fiXavrov TreSt'o*/), a 
plain in EuBoea, between Krotria and Chalcis, for 
the possession of which those two cities often con- 
tended. It contained warm springs and mine's of 
iron and copper, but was subject to frequent eartb- 
qliakcs. 

Ldl^ges (AfA67es), an ancient race which inlia- 
bited Greece before the Hellenes. They are fre- 
quently mentioned along with the Pelasgians as 
the most ancient inhabitants of Greece. Some 
writers erroneously identify them with the Pelas- 
gians, but their character and hahits were essen- 
tially diifercnt ; the Pelasgians wore a peaceful and 
agricultural people, whereas the Lelcges wore a war- 
like and migratory race. They appear to have first 
taken possession of the coasts and the islands of 
Greece, «and afterwards to have penetrated into the 
interior. Piracy was probably their chief occupation ; 
and they are represented as tlie ancestors of theTole- 
boans and the Taphians, who sailed as far .as Phoe- 
nicia, and were notorious for their piracies. The 
coasts of Acariiania Jind Aetolia appear to have 
been inhabited by FiCleges at the earliest times ; 
and from tlmnce they spread over other parts of 
(Jrepce. Thus we find them in Phocis and Locris, 
ill Boeotia, in IMegaris, in Laconia, which is said 
to have hecu more .anciently called Lelegi.a, in 
Elis, in Euhoe.a, in sevenal of the islands of the 
Aegaean sea, and also on the coasts of Asia Minor, 
ill Caria, Ionia, .and the S. of Troas. — The origin 
of the Lelegcs is uncertain. M.any of the .ancients 
connected them with the Carians, and according 
to Herodotus (i. 171), the licleges were the same 
as the Carians ; but Avhctlicr tliere was .any real 
connection between these peoples cannot be deter- 
mined. The name of the Lelegcs Avas derived, 
according to the custom of the ancients, from an 
ancestor Lelex, Avho is c.alled king either of Mega- 
ris or of L.aced.acmon. According to some tradi- 
tions this Lelex came from Egypt, and avjis the 
son of Poseidon and Libya ; but the Egyptijin 
origin of the people was evidently an invcnthui of 
later times. — The Lcleges must be regarded .as a 
branch of the great Indo-Germunic race, who be- 
c.ame gradually incorporated Avitb the Hellenes, 
and thus ceased to exist as an independent people. 
Lelex. [Lelggks.] 

Lemannus or Lemanus Lacus (Lake of Ge- 
neva), a large lake formed by the river llliodanus, 
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Avas the boundary betAveen the old Roman pro- 
vince in Gaul and the land of the Ilelvetii. Its 
greatest length is 5.5 miles, and its greatest breadth 
6* miles. 

Lemnos (A^fivos : Aiifivios, fern. A7jf.ivid ^ : ^ 7 ,^, 
Umcm, L c. fh rav Aruxvou), one of the largest 
islands in the Aeg.aeaii sea, Av.as situated nearly 
midAvay between Mt. Athos and the Hellespont, 
and about 22 miles S. W. of Imbros. Its area is 
about 147 square miles. In tho earliest times it 
appears to have contained only one town, Avhich 
bore the same n.amu .as the island (I loin. 11 . xiv. 
230) ; but at a later period Ave road of 2 town's, 
Myriiia (Pa/aeo Castro) on the W. of the island, aiul 
Hepliaestia or Ilephaestias (nr. J{(tj>anidi) on the 
N.W., Avith a harbour. Lemnos Avas sacred to He- 
phaestus (Vulcan), who is said to have fallen here, 
Avlien Zeus hurled him down from Olympus. 
Hence the Avorkshop of the god is sometimes 
placed in this island. The legend appe.ars to luavo 
arisen from the volcanic nature of I.cnmos, Avliich 
possessed in .antiquity a volcano called Alosi/ckhi'i 
(MtiffuxAos). The island still hears traces of 
having been subject to the action of volcanic fire, 
though the volcano has long since disapjieared. — 
The most ancient inhabitants of Lemnos, according 
to Homer, Avere the Thracian Sinties ; a name, hoAv- 
eA'er, Avhich probably only signifies robbers (Xiv- 
rus from crivof-iai). When the Argonauts handed 
at Lemnos, they arc said to have found it inhahited 
Old}'' by AA'omcii, Avho had murdered all their hus- 
bands, and bad chosen as their queen ilypsipyle, 
tho daughter of Thoas, the king of the island. 
[Hyi’SIPYLE.] Some of the Aigoiiaiits settled 
liere, and bec.ame by the Li'innian women tlie 
fathers of the Minyae^ tbe^ later inliabitants of the 
island. Tlio Minyac are said to liavc been driven 
out of the island by the Pidasgians, avIio had been 
expelled from Attica, These Pelasgians are fuu- 
therr said to have carried away from Attica soiiu* 
Athenian Avomen ; but as the cliildreii of these 
women despised tlieir half-brothers, born of Pelas- 
gi.aii women, the Pelasgians murdered both tlieni 
and their chiUlri'ii. In coiise([uence of this atro- 
city, and of the former murder of the Leinnian 
husbands by the wives, Lenifiiofi Ducds becanu^ a 
proverb in firecco for all atrocious acts. Lemnos 
Avas afterAvards conquered by one of the gene- 
r.als of Darius ; but Miltiades delivered it from 
the Persians, .and made it subject to Athens 
ill Avhose power it remained for a long time. Pliny 
speaks of .a rcm.ark.ablc labyrinth in Lemnos, but 
no traces of it have been discovered by modern 
travellers. The principal production of the island 
Av.as .a red earth called terra Lemnia or sir/idafu, 
Avhich Avas employed by the .ancient physicians as 
a remedy for Avounds and the bites of serpents, .and 
Avhich is still much valued by tlie Turks and 
Greeks for its supposed medicin.al virtues. 

Lemoxila, one of the country tribes of Rome, 
named after a village Lemonium, situated on tho 
Via Latina before the Porta Capena. 

Lemovices, a people in Gallia Aquitanic.a, be- 
tween the Bituriges and Arverni, Avhose chief toAvn 
Avas Augustorituni, subsequently called Lemovices, 
the modern Limoffcs. 

Lemovli, a people of Germany, mentioned .along 
Avith the Rugii, Avho inhabited the shores of tho 
Baltjc in the modern Pomnienania. 

Lemfires, the spectres or spirits of the dead. 
Sonic Avriters describe Lemurcs as the common 
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name for all the spirits of the dead, and divide ' 
tliem into 2 classes ; the Lares, or the souls of 
^rood men, and the Larvae, or the souls of wicked 
men. But the common idea was that the Lemures 
and Larvae, were the same. Tliey^ were said to 
wander about at night as spectres, and to torment 
and frighten the living. In order to propitiate 
them ,tiie Komarts celebrated the festival of the 
Lemuralia or Lemuria. {Did. of Antiq. s.r.) 

Lenaeus {Arjva7os), a surname of Dionysus, de- 
rived from kr}v6s, the wine-press or the vintage. 

Lentia {Linz), a town in Noricura, on the 
Danube. 

Lentienses, a tribe of the Alemanni, who lived 
on the N. shore of the Lacus Brigantinus {Lake of 
Constance), in the modern Linzgau, 

Lento, Caesennius, a follower of M. Antony. 
JTe was one of Antony’s 7 agrarian commissioners 
{septcmviralus) in «. c. 44, for apportioning the 
Campanian and Leontine lands, whence Cicero 
terms him divisor Italiae. 

Lentulus, Cornelius, one of the haughtiest 
]iatrician families at Home ; so that Cicero coins 
the words Appietas and Lentidilas to express 
the qualities of the high aristocratic party {odFum. 
iii. 7). The name was derived from lens, like 
Cicero from vUter. — 1. L., consul n. c, 3*27 ; le- 
gate in tin; Caudinc cjimpaign, 321 ; and dictator 
320, when lie avenged the disgrace of the Furculae 
Caudinae. This was indeed disputed (Liv. ix. 15); 
but his descendants at least claimed the honour 
for him, by assuming the agnomen of Caudiims.— 
2. L., surnamed Caudinus, pontifex maximus, and 
eonsnl 237, when he triumphed over the Jjigurians. 
lie died 213.— 3. P., surnamed Caudinus, served 
witli 1*. Seipio in Spain, 210 ; praetor 204 ; one of 
the 10 ambassadors sent to Philip of JMacodon, 106. 
— 4. P., praetor in Sicily 214, and continued in 
his province for the 2 following years. In IJIO he 
was one of 10 ambassadors sent into Asia after the 
submi.sbion of Antiochus. — 5. Cn., quaestor 21*2 ; 
curulo aedilo 204 ; consul 201 ; and procon.sul in 
Hither Spain 109. — 6. L., praetor in Sardinia 
211, succeeded Scipio as proconsul in Sjiain, where 
he remained for 11 years, and on his return was 
only allowed an ovation, because he only held pro- 
consular rank. lie was consul 100, and the next 
year proconsul in (lauh— 7. L., curule aedile 1(»3; 
consul loO ; censor 147.-8. P., curule aedile 
with Scipio Nasica Ih'O, consul suffectns, with 
C. Domitius 1()2, the election of the formei 
consuls being declared informal. lie became 
princeps .senatus, and must have lived to a good 
old age, since he was wounded in the contest with 
C. tiracchus in 121,-9. P., surnamed Sura, the 
man of chief note in Catiline's crew. lie was 
quaestor to Sulla in 81 : before him and L. Tri- 
ariin<, Verres had to give an account of the monies 
he had rcct'ivcd as quaestor in Cisalpine Gaul, 
lie was soon after himself called to account foi 
the same matter, ])ut wa.s acquitted. It is said 
that he got liis cognomen of Sura from his conduct 
on this occasion ; for when Sulla called him tc 
account, he answ’ercd by scornfully putting out hi 
leg, like boys,” says Plutarch, “ when the; 
make a blunder in playing at ball.” Othc 
persons, however, had borne the name before, on 
perhaps of the Lentulus family. In 75 ho wa 
praetor ; and Ilortensius, pleading before such . 
judge, had no difficulty in procuring the acquitta. 
of Terentius Varro, when accused of extortion. 
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n 71 he was consul. But in the next year 
,e was ejected from the senate, with G3 others, 
or infamous life and manners. It was this, 
irohably, that led him to join Catiline ‘and his 
:rew. From his distinguished birth cand high 
rank, he calculated on becoming chief of the con- 
.piracy; and a prophecy of the Sibylline hooks was 
.pplied by flattering haruspicos to him. Three 
.’lonielii were to rule Home, and he was the 3rd 
jfter Sulla and Cinna ; the 20th year after the 
)iiming of the capitol, &c., was to he fatal to the 
:ity. To gain power, and recover his jdace in the 
lenate, he became praetor again in 03. When 
Catiline quitted the city for Etruria, Lentulus was 
.eft as chief of the home coiLspirators, and his irre- 
solution probably saved the city from being fired. 
For it was by his over-caution that the negotiation 
with the ambassadors of the Allobroges was entered 
nto : these unstable allies revealed the secret to 
the consul Cicero, who directed tlicm to feign 
compliance with the conspirators’ wishes, and thus 
obtain written documents which might ho 
brought ill evidence against them: The well- 
known sequel will be found under the life of 
C.atilinc. Lentulus was deposed from the praetor- 
ship, and was strangled in the Capitoline prison on 
the 5th of December. His step-son Antony pre- 
tended that Cicero refused to deliver up his corpse 
for burial. — 10. P., surnamed Spinther. He 
received this nickname from his re.s«!niblance to 
the actor Spinther. Cac.«ar commonly calls him 
by this name : not so Cicero ; but there could he 
no harm in it, for he used it cn his coins when 
pro-praetor in Spain, simply to distinguisli liimself 
from the many of the same family; and his son 
boro it after him. He w.as curnlo aedile in C3, 
the year of Cicero's consulship, and was entnisti'd 
ivith the care of the apprehended conspirator, 
P. Sura [No. .0]. His games were long rcinom- 
hered for their splendour ; but his toga, edged 
with Tyrian purjdc, gave olTcncc. He was praetor 
in ()0 ; and by Caesar's interest he obtained 
Hither Spain for his next year's province, where 
he remained into part of 58. In 57 he was consul, 
which dignity he also obtained by Caesar's sup])ort. 
Ill his consulship he moved for the immediate 
recall of Cicero, brought over hi.s colleague Me- 
tcllns Nepo.s to the same views ; and his services 
were gratefully acknowledged by Cicero. Now, 
therefore, notwithstanding his obligations to Caesar, 
he had o})enly taken part with the aristocracy. He 
received Cilicia as his province, but he attempted 
in vain to obtain a decree of the senate, charging 
him with the office of restoring Ptolemy Aiiletes, 
the exiled king of Egypt. H<) remained .as. pro- 
consul in Cilicia from 5(1 till July, 53, and obtained 
a trlumpb, though not till 51. On tlie breaking 
out of the civil war in 49, lie joined the J^onipeian 
party. He fell into Caesar's liaiuls at Cortiniiim, 
but was dismissed by the latter nninjiired. Ho 
then joined Pompey in Circece ; and after the 
battle of Pliarsalia, lie followed Pompey to Egypt, 
and got safe to Rliodes. — 11. P., surnamed 

Spinther, son of No. 10, followed Pompey 's 
fortunes with his father. He uas pardoned by 
Caesar, and returned to Italy. Tn 45 he was 
divorced from hi.s abandoned wife, Mctclla. (Comp. 
Hor., Serm. ii. 3. 239.) After the murder of 
Caesar (44) ho joined the conspirators. He served 
with Cassius against Rhodes ; with Brutus in 
Lycia, — 12. Cn., surnamed Clodianns, a Clau- 
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dius adopted into the Lontulus family. lie was 
consul in 72, with L. Gellius Publicola. In the 
war with Spartacus both he and his colleaj^ne were 
defeated — but after their consulship. With the 
same colleague he held the censorship in 70, and 
ejected C3 members from the senate for infimous 
life, among whom were Lentnlus Sura [No. 9j 
and C.*Antonius, afterwards Cicero’s colleague in 
the constilship. Yet the majority of those expelled 
were acquitted by the courts, and restored ; and 
Lentnlus supported the Manilian law, appointing 
Pompey to the command against Mithridates. As. 
an orator, he concealed his want of talent by great 
skill and art, and by a good voice.— 13. L., sur- 
named Crus, ap})eared in fil as the chief accuser 
of P. Clodiiis, for violating the mysteries of the 
Bona Dea. In .58 he was praetor, and in 49 consul 
with C. Marcellus. IIo was raised to the consul- 
ship in consequence of his being a known enemy 
of Caesar, lie did all he could to excite his 
wavering party to take arms and meet Caesar : he 
called Cicero cowardly ; blamed him for seeking a 
triumph at such a time ; urged war at any price, 
in the hope, says Caesar (7J. (J. i. 4), of retrieving 
his mined fortunes, and becoming another Sulla. 
It was mainly at Lentulus’ instigation that the 
violent measures passed the senate early in the 
year, which gave the tribunes a pretence for Hying 
to Caesar at Bavenna. He himself fled from the 
city at the approach of Caesar, and afterwards 
crossed over to Greece. After the battle of Phar- 
salia, he lied to Egypt, and arrived there the d.ay 
after Pompey’s murder. On landing, ho w'as 
apprehended hy young I’tolemy’s miIli.^ttTs, and 
put to death in prison. — 14. L., surnamed Niger, 
Hainen of Mars. In .57, he was one of the priests 
to whom was referred the question whether the 
site of Cicero’s house was consecrated ground. In 
.56 he was one of the judges in the case of 
P. Sextius, and he died in the same year, much 
praised by Cicero. — 15. L., son of the last, and 
also flamen of Mars. He defended M. Scaurii.% in 
54, when accused of extortion ; he accused Ga- 
binius of high treason, about the same time, but 
was suspected of collusion. In the Philippics he 
is mentioned as a friend of Antony’s.— 16. Cossus, 
nurnamed Gaetulicus, consul b. c. 1, was .sent into 
Africa in a. d. 6, wlmro he defeated the Gaetuli : 
hence his .surname. On the accession of Tiberius, 
A. D. 1-1, he accompanied Drusjis, who wa.s sent 
to quell the mutiny of the legions in Pannonia. 
He died 25, at a very great age, leaving behind 
him an honourable reputation. —17. Cli,, siir- 
named Gaetulicus, son of the Last, consul a. d. 26. 
He afterwards had the command of the legions of 
Upper Germany for 10 years, and was very' popular 
among the troops. In 39 he was put to death by 
order of Caligula, who feared his influence with 
the soldiers. He was an hi.storian and a poet ; 
but wc have only 3 lines of his poems extant, 
unless he is the author of 9 cpignims in the Greek 
Anthology, inscribed with the name of Gaetuliens. 

Lm, or Leon (Aiuy). 1. Also called Leonides 
(Aewt'tdrjs), of Heraclca on the Pontus, disciple of 
Plato, was one of the conspirators who, with their 
leader, Chion, assassinated Clcarchus, tyrant of 
Heraclca, b. c. 353.-2. Of Byzantium, a rhe- 
torician and historical writer of the age of Philip 
and Alexander the Great.- 3. Diaconus or the 
Deacon, a Byzantine historian of the 10th century. 
Hit hiit<)fy» in 10 books, includes the period from 
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the Cretan expedition of Nicephoriis Pliocas, in 
the reign of the emperor Romanus II., a. d. 959, 
to the death of Joannes I. Zimisces, 975. The 
style of Leo is vicious : he employs unusual and 
inappropriate words (many of them borrowed from 
Homer, Agathias the historian, and the Septuagint), 
in the place of simple and common ones ; and he 
abounds in tautological phrases. His history, 
however, is a valuable contemporary record of a 
stirring time, honestly and fearlessly written. 
Edited for the first time by Ilase, Paris, 1818. 
— 4. Grammaticus, one of the contiiuiators of 
Byzantine history from the period when Theo- 
phanes leaves off. His work, * entitled Chrono- 
(/rapMa^ extends from the accession of Leo V. the 
Armenian, 813, to the death of Romanns Leca- 
penus, 944. Edited with Theophancs by Combefls, 
Paris, 1655. — 5. Archbishop of Thcssalonica, an 
eminent Byzantine philosopher and ecclesiastic of 
the .9th century. His works are lost, but he is 
frequently mentioned in terms of the highest 
praise by the Byzantine writers, espocialh' for his 
knowledge of geometry and astronomy. — 6. iMa- 
gentenus, a commentator on Aristotle, llouriahed 
during the 1st half of the 14th century. He 
was a monk, and afterwards archbishop of My- 
tilone. Several of his coininentari?s on Aristotle 
are exbint, and have been published. — 7. Leo 
was also the name of 6 Byzantine emperors. Of 
these Leo VI., surnamed the philosopher, who 
reigned 886— .911, is celebrated in the history of 
the later Grei‘k literature. He wrote a treatise on 
Greek tactics, 17 oracles, 33 orations, and several 
other works, which arc still extant. lie i.s also ce- 
lebrated in the history of legislation. As the Latin 
language liad long ceased to be the oflicial lan- 
g»uige of the lOastem empire, Basil, the father of 
Leo, bad formed and partly executed the plan of 
issuing an authorised Greek version of Justinian’s 
legislation. This plan was carried out hy Loo 
The Greek version is known under the title of 
BatriAt/cal Aiard^us, or shortl)", BacrtAtwol ; in 
Latin, Basilica^ which means “ Imperial (’onsti- 
tutioiis,” or “ Jjaws.” It is divided into 60 books, 
subdivided into titles, and contains the Institutes, 
the Digest, the Codex, and the Novellao ; and 
likewise such constitutions as were issued by tlie 
succes.sors of Justinian down to Leo VI. I'liero 
are, however, many laws of the Digest omitted in 
the Basilica, which contain, on the other h;ind, a 
considerable number of laws or extracts from 
ancient jurists which are not in the Digest. The 
publication of this authorised body of law in the 
Greek language led to the gradual disuse of the 
original compilations of Justinian in the East. 
But the Homan law Avas thus more firmly esta- 
blished in Eastern Europe and Western Asia, 
where it has maintained itself among the Greek 
population to the present d.ay. The host edition 
of the Jiasilica is the one now publishing by 
Heimb.'ich, Lips. 183.3, seq. 

Leobotes. [Labotas.] 

Ledchares (Aewp^dprjy), an Athenian statuary 
and sculptor, was one of the great artists of the 
later Athenian jichool, at the head of which Avere 
Scopas and Praxiteles. He flourished b. c. 352 — 
338. The masterpiece of Leochares seems to have 
been his statue of the rape of Ganymede. The 
original work was in bronze. Of the extJint copies 
in marble, the host is one, half the size of life, in 
the Musco Pio-Clementino. 
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LeocSrlum (A€a>K(^piov)f a shrine in Athens, in 
the Ceramicus, erected in honour of the daughters 
of Lcos. Hipparchus was murdered here. 

Leodamas (AewSd/xas), a distinguished Attic 
oratoi, was educated in the school of Isocrates, 
and is greatly praised by Aeschiiujs. 

Leonica, a town of the Edetani in the W. of 
llispania Tarraconensis. 

Lednidas (Aewi/i'Say). 1. I. King of Sparta, 
B. c. 491 — 480, was one of the sons of Anaxan- 
drides by his first wife, and, according to sonic 
accounts, was twin-brother to Cleombrotus. He 
succeeded his half-brother Clcomenes I., n. c. 491, 
his eld'^r lirother Dorieus also having previously 
died. When Greece was invaded by Xerxes, 
480, Leonidas was sent with a small army to 
make a stand against the enemy at the })ass of 
Thermcpylae. The miinbor of his army is va- 
riously stated : according to Herodotus, it amounted 
to somewhat more tlian .^000 men, of whom 800 
were Spartans ; in all probability, the regular 
band of (so called) Jeny/Lis (iinrcts). The Persians 
in vain attempted to force their way through the 
pass of Thermopylae. They were driven back by 
Leonidas and ids gallant band with immense 
slaughter. At length the Malian l^phialtes be- 
trayed the mountain path of the Anopaea to the 
Persians, who were thus able to fall upon the rear 
of the Greeks. When it became known to Le- 
onidas that the Persians were crossing the mouii- 
tiiin, he dismissed all the other Greeks, except the 
Thespian and Tliobaii forces, declaring that he 
and the Spartans under his command must needs 
remain in the post they had been sent to guard. 
Then, before tlio body of Persians, who Avere 
crossing the mountain under Hydarnes, could 
«arrive to attack him in tlie rear, he advanced from 
the narrow pass and cliarged the myriads of the 
enemy with liis handful of troops, hopeless now of 
preserving tlieir lives, and anxious only to sell 
them dearly. In the desperate battle which en- 
sued, liconidas liiinself fell soon. His body was 
rescued by the Greeks, after a violent struggle. 
On the hillock in the pass, where the remnant of 
the Greeks made their last stand, a lion of stone 
was set up in his honour.— 2. II. King of Sparta, 
was son of the traitor, Cleonymus. 11c acted as 
guardian to liis infant relative, Arens IT., on 
whose death he ascended the throne, about 258. 
Being opposed to the projected refonns of his con- 
temporary Agis IV., ho was deposed, and the 
throne was ti-anslerred to his son-in-law, Cleom- 
brotua ; but be was soon afterwards recalled, and 
caused Agis to be put to death, 240. He died 
about 288, and Avas succeeded by his son, Cleo- 
menes III. — 3. A kinsman of ()Iymj|ia.s, the 
mother of Alexander the Great, was entrusted 
Avith tlie main superintendence of Alc.xander's 
education in his earlier years, before lie became 
the pupil of Aristotle. Leonidas was a man of 
austere ^liaracter, and trained the young prince in 
liardy and self-denying habits. There were 2 excel- 
lent cooks (said Alexander afterwards) with which 
Leonidas had furnished him, — a night's march to 
season his breakfast, and a scanty breakfast to 
season his dinner. — 4. Of Tarentum, tlie author 
of upwards of 100 epigrams in the Doric dialect. 
His epigrams formed a part of the Garland of 
Meleager. They are chiefly inscriptions for de- 
dicatory offerings and works of art, and, though 
not of a very high order of poetry, are usually 
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pleasing, ingenious, and in good taste. I^eonidas 
probably lived in the time of Pyirhus. — 6. Ol 
Alexandria, also an epigrammatic poet, flourished 
under Nero and Vespasian. In the Greek Antho- 
log}’, 43 epigrams are ascribed to him : they are of 
a very Ioav order of merit. 

Loonnatus (Acovvaros), a Maceddiiian of Pella, 
one of Alexander's most distinguished officers. 
His father’s name is variously given, as Anteas, 
Anthes, Onasus, and Emms. He saved Alex- 
ander’s life in India in the assault on the city of 
the Malli. After the death of Aloxaiuler (ii.c. 
823), he obtained the satrapy of the Lesser or 
Hellespontine Piirygia, and in the folloAving year 
he crossed over into Europe, to assist Aiitipater 
against the Greeks ; but he Avas defeated by the 
Athenians and their allies, and fell in battle. 

Leontiades (AeoyTidSitjs). 1. A Theban, com- 
manded at Thermopylae the forces sujiplied by 
Thebes to the Grecian army, B. c. 480. — 2. A 
Theban, assisted the Spartans in seizing the Cad- 
mea, or citadel of Thebes, in 882. He aaos slain 
by Pelopidas in 879, Avheti the Spartan exiles 
recoA’ered possession of the Cadmea. 

Leontini (ol Aeovrlvoi : Aeorriyos : Leniini\ a 
town in the E. of Sicily, about 5 miles from the 
sea, N. W. of Syracuse, Avas situated upon the 
small river Jdssiis. It was built upon 2 hills, 
Avhich Avere separated from one aiiotlier by a val- 
ley, in which Avere the forum, the bcnate-house, 
and the other public buildings, Avhile the temples 
and the private houses occupied the hills. The 
rich plains N. of the city, called Leonlini Canijn\ 
Averc some of the most fertile in Sicily, and pro- 
duced abundant crops of most excellent Avheat. Leon- 
tini Avas found(;d by Chalcidians from Naxos, u. c. 
780, only 6 years after the foundation of Naxos it- 
self. It never attained much jaditical importance in 
consequence of its proximity to Syracuse, to which 
it soon became subject, and Avhose fortunes it 
shared. At a later time it joined the Carthaginians, 
and Avas in consequence taken and plundered by 
the Homans. Under the Homans it sunk into in- 
bigiiilicancc. Gorgias avus a native of Leontini. 

Leontium (A^ovtiov)^ an Athenian hetacra, 
the disciple and mistress of Epicurus, wrote a 
treatise against Theophrastus. She had a daughter, 
Dane, Avho avus also an hetaera of some notoriety. 

Leontium {Aidvnov)^ a town in Achaia, be- 
lAA'een Pharae and Aesjium. 

Leontopolis (Aeoj'rdTroAjy, A^6v'twv 7r6\ts). 1. 
A city in the Delta of Egypt, S. of Thinuis, and 
N. W. of Athribis, Avas the capital of the Noinos 
Leontopolites, and probably of late fouiulation, as 
no Avriter before Strabo mentions it. Its site is 
uncertain. — 2. [Nicepiioujum.] 

Leoprepldes, i. e. Simonides, the son of Leo- 
prepes. 

Leos (Aewy), one of the heroes e])onymi of the 
Atlienians, said to have been a son of Gr])heus, 
The phyle nr tribe of Leontis derived its name 
from him. Once, Avhen Athens A\as bnlleriiig from 
famine or plague, the Didphic oracle demanded 
that the daughters of Leos should he sacrificed, 
and the father complied Avith the command of the 
oracle. The maidens were altervvards honoured 
by the Athenians, who erected the Ledt^orium 
(from Aiu>s and nSpai) to them. Their names 
were Praxithea, Tlicope, and Eubule. 

Leosthenes (AewtrStViys), an Athenian com- 
mander of the combined Greek anny;in the Tjittni«n 
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war. In the year after the death of Alexander 
(b. c. 323), he defeated Antipater near Thermo- 
pylae ; Aiitipatcr thereupon threw himself into 
the small town of Lamia. Lcosthenes pressed tho 
siege with the utmost vigour, but was killed by a 
blow from a stone. His loss was mourned by the 
Athenians as a public calamity. He was honoured 
with a public burial in the Ceramicus, ^md his 
funeral oration was pronounced by Hyperidcs. 

Leotychides (Acwtux^Stjs, Herod.). 

1. King of Spjirta, b. c. 4.01 — 460. He commanded 
the Greek fleet in 470, and defeated the Persians 
at the battle of Mycale. He was afterwards sent 
with an army into Thessaly to punish those who 
had sided with the Persians ; but in consequence 
of his accepting the bribes of the Aleuadae, he was 
brought to trial on bis return home, and went into 
exile to Tegea, 469, where he died. lie was suc- 
ceeded byhis grandson, Archidamus II.— 2. Grand- 
son of Archidamus II., and son of Agis 11. There 

was, however, some suspicion that he was in 
reality the fruit of an intrigue of Alcibiades with 
Timaea, the queen of Agis ; in consequence of 
which he was excluded from tlie throne, mainly 
through the influence of Lysander, and his uncle, 
Agesilaus II., was substituted in bis room. 

Lepidus Aemillus, a distinguished patrician fa- 
mily. 1. M., aedilc ii. c. 192 ; praetor 191, with 
Sicily as his province ; consul 187, when he de- 
feated the Ligurians ; pontifex inaximus 180 ; 
censor 179 with M. Fulvius NoJjilior; and consul 
a second time 175. He was six times chosen hy 
the censors princeps senatus, and he died 152, full 
of years and honours. Lepidus the triumvir is 
called by Cicero {Phil. xiii. 7) the pronepos of this 
Lepidus ; Init he would seem morti probably to 
liave ))een his almpos^ or great-great-grandson. — 

2. M., consul 137, carried on war in Spain against 
the Vaccaei, but unsuccessfully. Since he had at- 
tacked the Vaccaei in opposition to tlio express 
orders of the senate, lu; was deprived of his com- 
mand, and condemned to pay a line. He was a 
man of education and refined taste. Cicero, who 
had read his speeches, speaks of him as tlie greatest 
orator of liia age. He helped to form tho style of 
Tib. Gracchus .and C. Carbo, who were acenstomed 
to listen to liiin with gre.at cure. — 3. M,, tlie 
father of tlic triumvir, was praetor in Sicily in 81, 
where he earned a character by his opprc'ssions 
only second to that of Verros. In the civil wars 
between Marius and Sulla he belonged .at first to 
the party of the latter, but he afterwards came 
forward as a le.ader of the popular p.arty. In bis 
consulship, 78, be attempted to rescind the laws of 
Sulla, who li.ad lately died, but lie w.a.a opposed by 
his colleague C.atulus, Avho received the powerful 
support of Ponipey. In the following year (77) 
Lepidus took up arms, and marched against Rome. 
He was defeated by Poinpey and Catnius, under 
the walls of tlie city, in the Campus Martins, and 
was obliged to take to flight. Finding it impossible 
to hold his ground in Italy, Lepidus sailed with 
tlie remainder of his forces to Sardinia ; but re- 
pulsed even in this island by the propraetor, he 
died shortly afterwards of chagrin and sorrow, 
which is said to have been increased by the dis- 
covery* of his wife’s infidelity.— 4. Mam., siir- 
iiamed Livianus, because ho belonged originally to 
the Idvia gens, consul 77, belonged to the aristo- 
cratical party, and was one of the influential persons 
who prevailed .upon Sulla to spare the life of the 
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young Julius Caesar.- 6 . M., consul 66, with L. 
Volcatius Tullus, the same year in which Cicero w.as 
pnaetor. He belonged to the aristocratical party, 
but on the bre.iking out of the civil war in 49, he 
retired to his Forraian villa to watch the progress 
of events. — 6. L. Aemilius Faulus, son of No. 
3, and brother of M. Lepidus, the triumvir. H is 
surname of Paulus was probably given him by his 
father, in honour of the celebr.'ited Aemilius Paulus, 
the conqueror of Macedonia. But since he belonged 
to the family of the Lepidi, and not to that of tlie 
Pauli, he is inserted in this place and not under 
Paulus. Aemilius Paulus did not follow the ex- 
ample of his father, but commenced bis public 
career by supporting the aristocratic.al party. His 
first public act was the accusation of Cfitiline in 
63. He was quaestor in Macedonia 59; aedilo 
55 ; praetor 53 ; and consul 50, along wtli M. 
Claudius Marcellus. Paulus was raised to tho 
consulship, on account of his being one of the nost 
determined enemies of Caesar, but Caesar g.aiied 
him over to his side by a bribe of 1500 tale its, 
which he is said to have expended on the comple- 
tion of a magnificent basilica which he bad coir- 
menced in his aedilcship. After the murder tf 
Caesar (44), P.aulus joined the senatorial part}. 
He was one of the sen.ators who declared M. JA*pi- 
dus a public enemy, on account of his having joined 
Antony ; and, accordingly, when the triumvirate 
was formed, his name was set down first in tho 
pro-scriptiori list by his own brother. 'J’he soldiers, 
however, who were .appointed to kill him, .allowed 
him to ese.ape. He passed over to Brutus in Asia, 
and after the death of the latter repaired to Mile- 
tus. Here he remained, and refused to go to 
Rome, although he was pardoned by the triumvirs. 
—7. M. Aemilius Lepidus, tlie Triumvii’, lirotlicr 
of the last. On the breaking out of the civil war 
(49), Lepidus, who w.as then praetor, joined Caesar's 
party ; and as the consuls liad fled with Poinpey 
from Italy, Lepidus, as praetor, was tlie liighost 
m.agi8tr.ate remaining in Italy. During Caesar's 
absence in Spain, Lepidus presided at tlie comitia 
in which the former was appointed dictator. In 
the following year (48) he received the province of 
Ne.arer Spain,. On his return to Rome in 47, 
('aesar granted him a triiiinpli, and made him his 
niagister cqiiitum ; and in the ne.\t year (46), his 
colleague in the consulship. In 44 lie received 
from Caesar tlie govcrnnuiit of Narhonese G.aul 
'and Nearer Spain, but had not (piitted the neigh- 
bourhood of Rome at tho time of the dictator’s death. 
Having the conimaiid of an army near tlie city, he 
w'as able to render M. Antony ellicient .assistance ; 
and the latter in consequence allowed Lepidus to 
he chose^ pontifex inaximus, which dignity laid 
liecomc vacant by Cacs.ar’s death. Lepidus soon 
afterwards repaired to lii.s provinces of Gaul and 
Spain. Ho remained ncutnal in the struggle lie- 
tween Antony and the senate ; but he subsequently 
joined Antony, when the latter fled to lilni in 
Gaul .after his defeat at Mutina. This was in the 
end of May, 43 ; and when the news reached 
Rome, the senate proclaimed Lepidus a public 
enemy. In the autiiniii Lepidus and Antony 
crossed tho Alps at tho lie.ad of a powerful army. 
Getavian (afterwards Augustus) joined them ; and 
in the month of October the celebrated triumvirate 
was formed, by which the Roman world was di- 
vided between Octavi.an, Antony, and Lepidus, 
[Sec p. 108, a.] In 42 Lepidus remained in Italy 
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tis consul, while the two other triumvirs prosecuted 
the war against Brutus and Cassius. In the fresh 
division of the provinces after the battle of Phi- 
lippi, Lepidus received Africa, where he remained 
till 36. In this year Octavian summoned him to 
Sicily to assist him in the wax against Sex. Pompey. 
Lepidus obeyed, but tired of being treated as a 
subordinate, he resolved to make an effort to acquire 
Sicily for himself and to regain his lost power. 
He was easily subdued by Octavian, who spared 
his life, but deprived him of his triumvirate, his 
army, and his provinces, and commanded that he 
should live at Circcii, under strict surveillance. He 
allowed him, however, to retain his dignity of pon- 
tifex maximus. He died n. c. 13. Augustus suc- 
ceeded him as pontifex maximus. Lepidus was 
fond of ease and repose, and it is not improbable 
that he possessed abilities capable of eflecting much 
more than he ever did, — 8. Paulus Aemilius 
Lepidus, son of No. 6, with whom ho is fre- 
quently confounded. His name is variously given 
by the ancient writers Aemilius Fauhis, or Paulus 
Aemilius^ or Aemilius Lepidus Paulus^ but Paulus 
Aemilius Ijepulus seems to be the most correct 
form. He probably fled with his father to Brutus, 
but he afterwards made his peace with the trium- 
virs, He accompanied Octavian in his campaign 
against Sex. Pompey in Sicily in 36. In 34 he 
was consul sutfectus. In 22 ho was censor with 

L. Miinatius Plancus, and died while holding this 
dignity. — M. Aemilius Lepidus, son of the 
triumvir [No. 7] and Juuia, formed a conspiracy 
in 30, for the purpose of assassinating Octavian on 
his return to Rome after the battle of Actiuin. 

M. accenns, who had charge of the city, became 
acquainted with the plot, seized Lepidus. and sent 
him to Octavian in the Last, who put him to death. 
His father was ignorant of the conspirac}', but liis 
rnotlier was {>rivy to it. Lepidus was married 
twice : his first wife was Antonia, the daughter of 
the triuTuvir, and his 2nd Servilia, who put an end 
to her life by swallowing burning coals when the 
conspiracy of her husband was discovered.— 10. 
Q. Aemilius Lepidus, consul 21 with M. Lollius. 
(Hor. Pp. i. 20. 23.)— 11. L. Aemilius Paulus, 
son of No. 3 and Cornelia, married JuUa, the grand- 
daughter of Augustu.s. [J iJLiA, No. 6.] Paulus 
is therefore called the pro(jcncr of Augustus. He 
was consul A.i). 1 with C. Caesar, hia wife's 
brother- He entered into a conspiracy against Au- 
gustus, of the ])articulars of whicii we are not in- 
formed.— 12. M. Aemilius Lepidus, brother of 
the last, consul A. n. (> with \t. Arruntius. He 
lived on the most intimate terms with Augustus, 
who employed him in the war against the Dalma- 
tians in A. n. J). After the death of Augustus, he 
was also held in liigh esteem by Tiberius.— 
13. M. Aemilius Lepidus, consul with T. Sui- 
tilius Taurus in a. d. 11, must be carefully distin- 
guished from the last. In a. n. 21 he obtained 
the province of Asia. — 14. Aemilius Lepidus, 
the son of 11 and Juba, the granddaughter of 
Augustus, and consequently the great-grajidson of 
Augustus. He was one of the minions of the em- 
peror Caligula, witli whom lie had the most shame- 
ful connection. He married Dnisilla, the favourite 
sister of the emperor ; but he was notwithstanding 
put to death by Caligula, A. D. 39. 

Lepontli, a'people inhabiting the Alps, in whose 
country Caesar places the sources of the Rhine, 
wid Pliny the sources of the Rhone. They dwelt 
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on the S. slope of the St. Gotthard and the Simplon, 
towards the Lago Maggiore, and their name is still 
retained in the Val Lenentina, Their chief town 
was Oscela (Domo d'Ossola). 

LeprSa (Atirpea), daughter of Pyrgeus, from 
whom the town of Lepreum in Elis was said to 
have derived its name. [Lepkeiim.] Another tra- 
dition derived the name from Leprous, a son of Cau- 
con, Glaucon, or Pyrgeus, by Aatydamia. 1 le was 
a grandson of Poseidon, and a rival of Hercules 
both in his strength and his powers of eating, but 
he was conquered and slain by the latter. His 
tomb was believed to exist at Phigalia. 

Lepreum (AeTrpeop, Acirpeos ; AeTrpedrTjv : S/ro- 
vilzi)^ a town of Elis in Triphylia, situated 40 
stadia from the sea, w.'is said to have been founded 
n the time of Theseus by Min vans from Lemnos. 
After the Messenian wars it was subdued by the 
Eleans with the aid of Sparta ; but it recovered its 
independence in the Peloponnesian war, and was 
assisted by the Spartans against hJis. At the time 
of the Achaean league it was subject to Elis. 

Q. Lepta, a native of Cales in Campania, and 
praefectus fabrum to Cicero in Cilicia b.c. 51. lie 
joined the Pompeian party in the civil war, and is 
frequently mentioned in Cicero's letters. 

Leptmes {AetnlvT]^). 1. A Syracusan, son of 
Hermocrates, and brother of Dionysius the elder, 
tynint of Syracuse. He commanded his brother’s 
fleet in the war against the Carthaginians n.c. 3.07, 
but was defeated by j\Iago with gn'at loss. In 390 
he was sent by Dionysius with a licet to the assist- 
ance of the Lucanians against the Italian Greeks. 
Some time afterwards he gave offence to the jealous 
temper of the tyrant, by giving one of liis daughters 
in nuirriage to Philistus, without any previous in- 
timation to Dionysius, and on this account he was 
banished from Syracuse, together Avith I’hilistiis. 
Ho thereupon retired to 'J'hurii, but was suhse- 
queutly recalled by Dionysius to Syracuse. Here 
lie was completely reinstated in his former favour, 
and obtained one of the dauglitcrs of Dionysius in 
marriage. In 383, ho again took an active ])art 
in the war against the Carthaginians, and com- 
manded the right wing of the Syracusan army in 
the battle near Croiiium ; in which he was killed. 
—2. A Syracusan, Avho joined Avith Calippus in 
expelling tlie garrison of the younger Dionysius 
from Rhegium, 351. Soon afterwards lie assas- 
sinated Calippus, and then crossed over to Sicily, 
Avhere he made himself tyrant of Apollonia and 
Engyum. He Avas expelled in ct>inmon Avith the 
other tyrants by Timoleon ; but his life Avas spared 
and he A\'as sent into exile at Corinth, 342.-3. 
An Athenian, kno\\m only as the ]>ropnser of a hw 
taking aAA^ay all special exemptions from the burden 
of public charges (dreAeiai ruv XeiToupyid’i'}, 
against Avhich the celebrated oration of Demosthenes 
is directed, usually known as tlie oration against 
Leptines. Tliis speech Avas deliverc‘d 355 : and 
the laAV must have been passed abovi; a year before, 
as Ave are told that the lapse of more than that 
period had already exempted Leptines from all per- 
sonal responsibility. Hence the efforts of Demo- 
sthenes Avere directed solely to tin; repeal of the 
laAV, not to the punishment of its proposer. His 
arguments Avere successful, and the hiAv was re- 
pealed.- 4. A Syrian Greek, who assassinated 
with liis oAvn hand at Laodiceii, Cn. Octavius, the 
chief of the Roman deputies, who had been sent 
into Syria, 162. Deraotrius caused Leptines to be 
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seized, and sent as a prisoner to Rome ; but the 
senate refused to receive him, being desirous to re- 
serve tills cause of complaint as a public grievance. 

Leptis (Afnris). 1. Leptis Magnia or Neapo- 
lis ( 7 } AeirrU jutyaKr}^ NeorroAls), a city on the 
coast of N. Africa, between the Syrtes, E. of Abro- 
tonum, and W. of the mouth of the little rivfer 
Cinyps, tvas a Phoenician colony, with a flourish- 
ing commerce, though it possessed no harbour. 
With Abrotoniim and Oea it formed the African 
Tripolis. The Romans made it a colony v it was 
the birthplace of the emperor Septimius Severus: 
and it continued to flourish till A. n. 3GG, when it 
was almost ruined by an attack from a Libyan 
tribe. Justinian did something towards its resto- 
ration ; but the Arabian invasion completed its 
destruction. Its ruins are still considerable. — 2. 
Leptis Minor or Parva {Aerrh 7} fiiKpa : Lamia, 
Ru.), usually called simply Leptis, a Phoenician 
colony on the coast of Byzacium, in N. Africa, 
between lladrumctnm and Tliapsus : an important 
place under both the Carthaginiaps and the Ro- 
mans. 

Lerina (St. Ifonorai), an island off the coast of 
Gallia Narbonensis, opposite Antipolis (Attiibes). 

Lerna or Lerne (Aepvrt), a district in Argolis, 
not far from Argus, in wliich was a marsh and a 
small river of the same name. It was celebrated 
as the place where Hercules killed the Lcrnean 
Hydra. [Sec p. 308, b.] 

Lero (6Y. Marguerite), a small island off the 
coast of Gallia Narboncnsi.s. 

Leros {A4pos : A4ptos), a small island, one of 
the Sporades, opposite to the moutli of the Sinus 
lassius, on tlio coaj>t of Caria. Its inljal)itant3, 
who came originally I’rom Miletus, bore a bad 
character. Be.^ides* a city of the same name, it 
had in it a temple of Artemis, wliere the trans- 
formation of tlie sisters of Meleager into gni)iea- 
fowls was said to have taken place, in memory of 
which guinea-fowls were kept in the court of liiat 
temple. 

Lesbonax (Aeo^ij/al). L Son of Potamon of 
Mytilcne, a philosopher and sophist, in the time 
of Augustus. He was the father of Polemon, the 
teacher and friend of the emperor Tiberius. Les- 
bonax wrote several political orations, of which 2 
have come down to us, one entitled vepl rod iroKcfiov 
Kopivdiu>y, and the other TrpoTpitTTiKhs \6yos, both 
of wliich are not unsuccessful imitations of the Attic 
orators of the liest times. They are printed in tlie 
collections of the Greek orators [Dkmostiienes], 
and separately by Orclli, Lips. 1820.— 2. A Greek 
grammarian, of uncertain age, but later than No. ], 
the author of an extant work on grammatical figures 
(nfpl axilAtcircci/), published by Valckciiacr in his 
edition of Ammonius. 

Lesbos (A4it€ijs : a4(t€ios, Losbius : Mgiilene, 
Metdiii), the largest, and by far the most import- 
ant, of the islands of the Aegean .along the coast of 
A.sia Minor, lay opposite to the Gulf of Adra- 
myttium, off tlie coast of Mysia, the direction of 
its length being N. W. and S. E. It is inter- 
sected by lofty mountains, and indented with 
large bays, the chief of which, on the W. side, 
runs more than half way across the island. It 
had 3 chief headlands, Argennum on the N. E., 
Sigriutn on the W., and Malea on the S. Its 
vallies were very fertile, especially in the N. part, 
near Meth}rnina ; and it produced corn, t»il, and 
wine renowned for its excellence. In early times 
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it w.as called by v.arious names, the chief of which 
were, Issa, Pelasgia, Mytanis, and Macaria : tlio 
late Greek writers called it Mytilene, from its 
chief city, and this name has been preserved to 
modem times. The earliest reputed inhabitants 
were Pclasgians ; the next, an Ionian colony, who 
were said to have settled in it 2 generations before 
the Trojan War ; lastly, at the time of the great 
Aeolic migration (130 years after the Trojan 
War, according to the mythical chronology), the 
island was colonised by Aeolians, who foundtMl in 
it an Ilexapolis, consisting of the 6 cities, Myti- 
lenc, Methymna, Eresus, Pyrrha, Aiitissa, and 
Arisbe, afterwards reduced to 5 through the de- 
struction of Arisbe by the Mctliymnaeans. The 
Aeolians of Lesbos afterwards founded numerous 
settlements along the coast of the Troad and in the 
region of IVR. Ida, and at one time a great part of 
tlie Troad seems to have been subject to Lesbos. 
The chief facts in the history of the island .are 
connected with its principal city, M 3 "tilene, w’hich 
wsus the scene of the struggles between the nobles 
and the commons, in which Alcaeus and Pitta- 
custook part. At the time of the Peloponnesian 
War, Lesbos Avas subject to Athens. After va- 
rious change.s, it fell under tlie power of Mithri- 
d.ates, and passed from him to the Romans. The 
island is most important in the early liistory of 
Greece, as the native region of the Aeolian school 
of lyric jioetr^a It was tlic birthplace of the mu- 
sician and poet Teki’ANder, of the lyric poets 
Alcaeus, Sappho, and others, and of the dithy- 
rambic poet Arion, Other forni.s of litor.aturo 
.and philo.sophy e.arl>'’ .and long flourished in it : tin; 
sage and statesman Pittacus, the historians IIkl- 
LANicus and Theophancs, and the pliilosophers 
Theophra.stus and Phanias, were .all Lesbians. 

Lesbothemis (Aecr^ddsiU/j), a sLatuarj- of an- 
cient date, and a native of Lesbos. 

Lesches or Lescheus (AcVxtjv, Aeo-xcus), one 
of the so-called cyclic poets, .son of Aeschyliims, a 
native of Pyrrha, in the neighbourhood of Mytilene, 
.and hence called u Mytilenean or a Lesbi.an. He 
flourished about u.c. 708, and was usu.ally regarded 
as the .author of the LiilLe Iliad (’lA.ias ^ iKatraotv or 
’lAiaj f.uKpd though this poem Avas also ascribed 
to various other poets. It consisted of 1 books, 
.and AA'.as intended .as a supplement to the Homeric 
Iliad. It related the events after the death of 
Hector, the fate of A j.ax, tlie exploits of Philoctotes, 
Ncoptolemus, and IJlysscs, and the final capture 
and destruction of Troj', which part of the poem 
was called I'he Destruction ofTrogt^Wlou Ttkpais). 
There was no unity in the poem, except that of 
historical and chronological succession. Hence 
Aristotle remarks that the little Ili.ad furnished 
materials for 8 tragedies, whilst only one could be 
b.as«‘d upon the Iliad or Odyssey of Homer. 

Lethaeus (Arjdaios). 1. A i-iver of Ionia, in 
Asia Minor, flowing S. past Magnesia into tlie 
Maeandcr. — 2, A river in the S. of Crete, Hoav- 
iiig p.ast Gortyna. — 3. [Lathon.I 

Letlie (A^07?), the personification of oblivion, 
called by Ilesiod a daughter of Eris. A river in 
the lower world was likewise called Lethe. The 
souls of the departed drank of this river, and thus 
forgot all they had said or done in the upper world. 

Letlie, a river in Spain. See Limaea. 

Leto (Arirdo), called LatSna by the Romans, is 
described by Ilesiod as a daughter of the Titoii 
Coeus .and Phoebe, a sister of Asteria, and the 
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mother of Apollo and Artemis by Zeus, to whom 
she was married before licra. ’ Homer likewise 
calls her the mother of Apollo and Artemis by Zeus ; 
he mentions her in the story of Niobe, who p)aid so 
dearly for her conduct towards Lcto [Niouu],and 
he al&o describes her as the friend of the Trojans 
in the war with the Greeks. In later writers these 
elements of licr story are variously embellished, for 
they do not describe her as the lawful wife of 
Zeus, but niejely as his mistress, who was perse- 
cuted by Hera durinj? her pregnancy. All tlie 
world being aiVaid of receiving Leto on account of 
Hera, she wandered about till she came to Delos, 
whicli was then a Hoati»}g island, and bore the name 
of Astoria or Grtygia. When I^cto arrived there, 
Zeus fastened it by adamantine chains to the 
bottom of the soa, that it might be a secure resting- 
place for his beloved, and here she gave birth to 
Apollo and Artemjs. The tradition is also related 
with various other modifications. Some said 
that* Zeus changed Leto into a quail 
and that in this state she arrived in the floating 
island, which was hence called Grtygia. Others 
related that Zeus was enamoured with Astt-ria, 
but that she being metamorphosed into a bird, flew 
across the sea ; that she was then changed into a 
rock, which for a long time, lay under the surface 
of the sea ; and that this rock arose from the waters 
and received Leto when she was pursued by Python. 
Leto was generally worshipped only in conjunction 
with her childrcm, Delos was the chief scat of her 
worship. [ AroLLo.] — It is probable that the name 
of Leto belongs to the same class of words as the 
Greek \^6rj and the Latin luteo. Leto would there- 
fore signify '■‘the obscure” or “concealed,” not as 
a physical power, but as a divinity yet (juiejscent 
and invisible', from whom issued the visible divi- 
nity with all his splendour and brilliancy. This 
view is supported by the account of her genealogy 
given l)y ilesiod. — From tlioir mother Apollo is 
Ircquently Ldoius or Laio'ius^ and Artemis (Diana) 
Lctoia^ Leto'is, Lcitois^ or Latoc. 

Leuca (ra Acu/cd), a town at the extremity of 
the lapygian promontory in Calabria, with a stink- 
ing fountain, I under which the giants who were 
vanquished by Hercules are said io have been 
buried. The promontory is still called Qij)o di 
Leuca. 

Leucae, Leuca (AeoKat, Aivurj ; Lcfke)^ a 
small town on the coast of Ionia, in Asia Minor, 
near Fliooaea, built by the Persian general Tachos 
in II. c. IkV2, and remarkable as the scene of the 
battle lietwocn the consul Licinius Crassus and 
Aristonicus, in l.’ll. 

Leucas or Leucadia (Aeu/edy, AeuicaSi'a : Aso- 
Hahos: Santa Maura')^ an island in tlie Ionian sea, 
c.ff the W. coast of Acarnaniji, about 20 miles in 
length, and from .5 to 0 miles in breadth. It luis 
derived its name from the numerous calcareous 
hills which cover its surface. It was originally 
united to the mainland at its N.E. extremity by a 
narrow isthmus. Homer speaks of it as a penin- 
and mentions its well fortified town Ncricus 
(Ni/pi«os). It was at that time inhabited by the 
Teleboans and Lologcs. Subsequently the Corin- 
thians under Cypselns, between n.c. 6‘65 and 62.5, 
founded a new town, called Leticas in the N.E. of 
the country near the isthmus, in which they settled 
1000 of their citizens, and to which they removed 
the inhabitants of Nericus, which lay a little to th' 
W. of the new town. The Corinthians also cut i 
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canal through the isthmus and thus converted the 
peninsula into an island. This canal was afterwards 
filled up by deposits of sand ; and in the Pelopon- 
nesian war it was no longer available for ships, 
which during that period were conveyed across tlie 
hjyimus on more than one occasion (Thuc. iii. 81, 
iWS). The canal was opened again by the Romans. 
At present the channel is dry in some parts, and 
has from 3 to 4 feet of water in others. The towrr 
of Leucas was a place of importaucc, and during 
the wan between Philip and the Romans was at 
the head of the Acarnanian league, and the place 
where the meetings of the league were liehl. It 
was in consequence taken and plundered by the 
Romans, n.c. 197. The remains of this town are 
still to be seen. The other torvns in the island 
were Jlellovi^num {‘E\\6fi€Vov) on the S. F. coast, 
and rhara (^apd)^ on the S.W. coast. — At the S. 
xtremlty of the island, opposite Cephallenia, was 
the celebrated promontory, variously called Leucas^ 
Lcuciitas^fjeucdtcs^av Leucdle {(J. Ducato), on wliich 
was a temple of Apollo, avIio hence had the surname 
jf Lciicadiiis. At the annual festival of the god it 
was the custom to cast down a criminal from this 
promontory into the soa: to break liis fall birds of 
all kinds were attached to him, and if ho reached 
the sea uninjured, boats wxrc ready to pick him 
up. Tliis appears to have been an expiatory rite ; 
and it gave rise to the well known story that lovers 
leaped from this rock, in order to seek relief from 
the pangs of love. Thus Sappho is .said to have 
leapt down from this rock, when in love with 
Phaon ; but this well known story yanisiics at the 
first approach of criticism. 

Leiice (AcuKfj), an island in the F.uxino sea, 
near tlie mouth of the Rorysthenes, sacred to 
Achilles, [Achilleus 

Leuci, a people in the S. E. of Gallia Bolgica, 
S. of the Mcdiomatrici, between the Matrona and 
Mosella. Their chief town was Tullum ( Tout). 

Leuci Montes, called by the Romans Albi 
Montes, a range of mountains in the AV. of Crete. 
[Albi Montes.] 

Leucippe. [Alcatjioe.] 

Leucippldes (AeuxiTrTrlScs), i. e. Phoche and 
Jfilalra, llio daiigliters of Leucippus. They were 
priestesses of Athena and Artemis, and betrothed 
to Idas and Lynceue, the sons of Apharcus ; but 
Castor and Pollux being charmed with their beauty, 
carried them oif and married them. 

Leucippus (AeuKtTTTros). 1. Son of Oeiiomaus. 
For details sec Daphne.— 2. Son of Porieres and 
Gorgophone, brother of Aphareus, and prince of 
the Messenians, was one of theCalydonian hunters. 
Ry his wife Philodice, he had 2 daughters, Phoebe 
and Ililairn, usually called Lkucii’I’Ides.— 3. A 
Grecmii philosopher, the founder of the atomic 
theory of the ancient philosophy, which was more 
fully developed by Democritus. Where and when 
ho was born we bavc no data for deciding. Mile- 
tus, Abdera, and Elis have been assigned as his 
birth-place ; the 1st, apparently, for no other 
reason than that it was the birth-place of several 
natural philosophers ; the 2nd, bcc.ausc Democritus 
came from that town ; the 3rd, because he was looked 
upon as a disciple of the Eleatic school. The period 
when he lived is equally uncertain. He is called 
the teacher of Democritus the disciple of Parme- 
nides, or, according to other accounts, of Zeno, of 
Melissfis, nay even of Pythagoras. With regard 
to his philosophical system it is impossible to speak 
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with certainty, since the writers who mention him, 
eitlier mention him in conjunction with Democritus, 
or attribute to him doctrines which are in like 
manner attributed to Democritus. [Democritus.] 

Leucon (AevKcov). 1. Son of Poseidon or Atha- 
nias and Themisto, and father of Erythrus m|J 
Evippc. — 2. A powerful king of Bosporus, 
reigned b. c. 393 — 353. He was in close alliance 
with the Athenians, whom he supplied with corn 
in great abundance, and who, in return for his ser- 
vices, admitted him and his sons to the citizenship 
of Athens. — 3. An Athenian poet, of the old 
comedy, a contemporary and rival of Aristophanes. 

Leuconlum (Aevicuviov), a place in the island 
of Chios. (Time. viii. 24.) 

Leuc5n.o^ (Aeo/coi/^u), daughter of Min3'a3, 
usually called Leucippe. [Alcathoe.] 

Leucopetra (AeundveTpa : C. deW Ami), a pro- 
montory in the S.W. of Druttium, oti the Sicilian 
straits, and a few miles S. of Rhegium, to who.se 
territoiy it hclonged. It was regarded by the 
ancient writers as tlie termination of the Apennines, 
and it derived its name from the wliite colour of 
its rocks. 

Leucophrys (A€VK6<fipvs). 1. A city of Caria, 
in the plain of the JNTaeander, close to a curious 
lake of warm water, and having a renowned tem[)le 
of Artemis Leucophrync. — 2. A name given to 
the island of Tevkdos, from its white cliffs. 
Leucophr^e. [Lp:ui:oriiiiYs.] 

LeucSsia or Leucasia {Pluna)^ a small island 
in the S. of the gulf of Paestuin, olf the coast of 
Lucania, and opposite tlie promontory Posidium, 
said to have been called after one of the Sirens. 

LeucSsjnri {AiVK6a’vpoi^ i. e. White !Syrians\ 
Avas a naiiK! early aj)j)lied by the Creeks to the iii- 
liabitants of Cappj||iocia, who were of the S^Tian 
race, in contradistinction to the Syrian tribes of a 
darker colour beyond the 'I’aurus. Afterw.ards, 
when Cappadoces came to be the common name 
fertile people of S. Cappadocia, the word LeucosjTi 
was applied specifically to the people in the N. of 
the country (aft. Pontus) on the coast of the 
Euxiiie, between the iiver.s llnlys and Iris: the.so 
an- the Wliite Syrians of Xenophon {Anah. v. b). 
After the Alaccdonian conquest, the name appears 
to have fallen into di.suse. 

Lencothea (AeuitoG^a), a marine goddess, was 
previously Ino, the wife of Athamas, For details 
see Athamas. 

Leucothoe, daughter of the Babylonian king 
Orcliamiis and Eiirj'nome, was beloved b^*^ Apollo. 
Her amour was betrayed by the jealous Ch tia to 
her father, who buried her alive ; whereupon Apollo 
metamorphosed her into an incense shrub. — Leii- 
cotlioe is in some writers onljr another form for 
Lcucothea. 

Leuctra (ra Afvxrpa: Lefka or Le/kni), a 
small town in Boeotia, on the road from Plataeae 
to Thespiae, meinorablc! for the victory wliicli 
Epaniinondas and the Thebans here gained over 
Cleombrotus and the Spartans, b. c. .“iri. 

Leiictrum (AevKrpov). 1. Or Leuctra (L(ffro\ 
a town in Messenia, on the E. side of the Messenian 
gulf, between Cardamyle and Thalama, on tlic 
small river Pamisus. The Spartans and Messenians 
dispiit d for the possession of it. —2. A small town 
in Acliaia, dependent on Rhypae. ^ ^ * 

Lexovli or Lexobli, a people in Gallia Lugdu- 
nensis, on the Ocean, W. of the mouth oftthc Se- 
quana. Their capitcil was Noviomtigiis. (Lisieujr), 
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Liba (rf AlSa), a city of Mesopotamia, between 
Nisibis and the Tigris. 

Libanius (Aigdvios), a distinguished Grct'k 
sophist and rhetorician, was born at Antioch, on the 
Orontes, about a. d. 314. He studied at Athens, 
where he imbibed an ardent love for the great 
classical writers of Greece ; and lie afterwards set 
up a private school of rhetoric at Constantinople, 
which was attended hj' so large a number of pupils, 
that the classes of the public professors were com- 
pletely deserted. Tlie lattiT, in revenge, charged 
Libanius with being a magician, and obtained his 
expulsion from Constantinople about 34G. He 
then went to Nicomedia, where he taught with 
equal success, but also drew upon hi nisei fan equal 
degree of malice from his opponents. After a stay 
of five j’ears at Nicomedia, he was recalled to Con- 
stantinople. Eventually he took up his abode at 
Antioch, where he spent the remainder of his life. 
Here he received the greatest marks of favour from 
the emperor Julian, 362. In the reign of V^a^el]s 
he was at first persecuted, but he afterwards suc- 
ceeded in winning the favour of tliat monarch also. 
The emperor Tlicodosius likewise showed him 
marks of respect, but his cnjo 5 mientof life was dis- 
turbed by ill health, by misfortunes in his famil}', 
and more especially b}" the disputes in which he 
was incessantly involved, partly with rival sophists, 
.and partly with the prefects. 1 1 cannot, liowever, 
be denied, that he himself was as much to blame 
as his opponents, for he appears to have provoked 
them by liis querulous disposition, and by the 
pride and vanity which evinywhcre appear in his 
orations, an<l which led him to interfere in political 
questions which it would have been wiser to have 
left alone. He was the teacher of St. Basil and 
Chr^'sostom, with whom he always kept up a 
friendljr connexion. The year of his death is uncer- 
tain, hut from one of his opistl 'S it is evidemt that 
he was alive in 391, and it is probable that be died 
a few 3 'ears after, in the reign of Arcadiiis. Tlie 
extant works of Libanius arc : 1. Models for rheto- 
rical exercises (Upayvixvaa-ixaruv TrapaSeiyiLiara). 
2. Orations (Adyoi), 67 in number. .3. Declama- 
tions (McAerai), i. e. orations on fictitious suiqects, 
.and descriptions of various kinds, 50 in number. 
4. A life of Demostlicnos, and arguments to the 
speeches of the saitio orator. 5. Letters (’Ettotto- 
Aal). of which a very large number is still extant. 
Manj" of these letters are extremely interesting, 
being addressed to the most eminent men of bis 
time, such as the emperor Julian, Athanasius, 
Basil, Gregory of Nyssa, Chrysostom, and others. 
The style of Libanius is superior to that of the 
other riietoricians of the 4th century. Ho took 
the best orators of the classic .age as his models, 
and wc can often sec in him the disciple and happy 
imitator of Demosthenes ; but he is not always able 
to rise above the spirit of liis ago, and we rarely 
find in him that natural simplicity which constitutes 
the great charm of the best Attic orators. His 
diction is a curious mixture of the pure old Attic 
with what may bo termed modern. Moreover it 
is evident that, like all other rhetoricians, he is 
more concerned about the form than the sub- 
stance. As far as the liistory of liis age is con- 
cerned, some of his orations, and still more his 
epistles are of great value, such .as tlie oration in 
which he relates the events of his own life, -the 
eulogies on Constantins and Constans, the oration.*? 
on Julian, several orations describing the condition 
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of Antioch, and those Avhich ho wrote against his 
professional and political opponents. There is no 
complete edition of all the works of Libanius. The 
best edition of the orations and declamations is by 
Reisko, Altenburg, 1791 — 97, 4 vols. 8vo., and the 
best edition of the epistles is by Wolf, Amster- 
dam, 17 80, fol. 

Libanus (5 AlSavos^ rh A(€ayov : Ileb. Le- 
banon, i. e. tJie While Mountain : Jehcl JAbnan)^ 
a lofty and steep mountain range on the confines of 
Syria and Palestine, dividing Phoenice from Coelo- 
Syria. It extends from above Sidon, about lat. 
113^° N., in a direction N.N.E. as far as about 
lat. 341°. Its highest summits are covered with 
perpetual snow, its sides Avere in ancient times 
clothed with forests of cedars, of which only 
scattered trees now remain, and on its lower slopes 
grow vines, figs, nudherries, .and other fruits: its 
wines Avere liighly cclebnited in ancient times. It 
is considorahly loAver than the opposite r.ange of 
Antilibanus. In the S^criptures the word I. 
baiion is used for both ranges, .and for either of 
them ; but in classical authors the names Libanus 
and Antilibanus are distinctive terms, being .applied 
to tlie W. and 1^. ranges respectively. 

•Libarna or Libarnum, a town of Liguria on 
the Via Aurelia, N.W. of Genua. 

Libentlna, Lubentina, or Lubentia, a surname 
of Venus among the Romans, by Avhich she is 
described as the goddess of sexual pleasure {dea 
lUidiniii). 

Liber, or Liber Pater, a name frequently given 
by the Roman poets to the Greek Bacchus or 
Dionysus, Avho Avas accordingly regarded .as iden- 
tical with the Italian Liber. But the god Liber, 
and the goddess Libera Avcrc ancient Italian divi- 
jjities, presiding over the cultiA’.ation of the vine 
and the f-rtility of the fields. Hence they were 
worshipped even in early times in conjunction Avith 
(’eres. A teniph' to these .‘1 divinities Avas vowed 
by the dictator, A. Postumius, in B.c. 49fi, and Av.as 
built iK'ar the Circus Fl.aminius ; it avus afterwards 
restored by Augustus, and dedicated by Tiberius. 
Th(^ name; fjiber is probably connected with Idte- 
rore. Jlonco Sf'iieca says, FJber du'tus esl fpiia 
Hhcnit srnufio cururuni (tnimi; Avhile others, avIio 
Avere OAidently thinking of the Gftek Bacchus, 
found in the name an allusion to licentious drink- 
ing and speaking. Poets usn.ally called him TAW-r 
I*ale}\ the latter Avoid being A’ery commonly added 
by tlie Italians to the names of gods. The female 
Libera Avas identified by the Rom.ans Avith Cora or 
Proserjuun, tlic daughter of Demeter (Ceres) ; 
Avhente (hcero calls Liber and Libera children of 
Ceres ; Avhereas Ovid c.alls Ariadne Libera. Th 
festival of the Liberalia Avas celebrated by th 
Romans every year on the 1 7th of March. 

Idbera. [Liber,] 

Libertas, the personification of Liberty, w.as 
Avorshipped at Rome as a divinity. A temple w.as 
erected to her on the Aventine by Tib. Semproniiis 
Gracchus. Another Avas built by Clodius on the 
spot where Cicero's house had stood. A third Avas 
erected after Caesar’s victories in Spain. From 
these temples avc must distinguish the Atrium 
liibertatis, Avhicli Avas in the N. of the fonini, to- 
wards the Quirinal. This building under the re- 
public served as an office of the censors, .and also 
contained tables Avith laAvs inscribed upon them. It 
was* rebuilt by Asiiiius Pollio, and then became 
the repository of the first public library at Rome. 
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— Libertas is usually represented in Avorks of art 
as a matron, with the pileiis, the symbol of liberty, 
or a wreath of laurel. Sometimes she appears 
holding the Phrygian cap in her hand. 

Libethrldes. , . 

Libethrlus Mons {rh AiS^Opiui/ bpos), a moun- 
tain in Boeotia, a branch of Mt. Helicon, 40 stadia 
from Coronea, possessing a grotto of the Libetlirian 
nymphs, adorned with their st.atucs,and 2 founta^is 
Liliethrias and Petra. 

Libethrum (AclSTjOpop, to AdSriOpa, to Al§rj- 
0pa), ffti ancient Thnaeian toAvn in Pieria in Mace- 
donia, on the slope of Olympus, and S.W. ofDiiun, 
where Orpheus is said to have lived. This toAAui 
and the surrounding country Avere sacred to tlio 
IVIuses, Avho Avere hence called JAbcihrtdcs ; and it is 
probable that tin* Avorship of the Muses under this 
name was tr.ansfcrrcd from this place to Boeotia. 

Llbltina, an ancient It.ali.an divinity, Avho was 
identified by the lat(‘r Romans sometimes with 
Persephone (Proserpina), on account of her con- 
nection Avith the dead and their burial, and some- 
times Avith Aphrodite (Venus). The latter Avas 
probably the consequence of etymological specula- 
tions on then.ame Libitina, which people connected 
with libido. Her temple at Rome Avas a repository 
of everything necessary for burials, and persons 
might there eitlier buy or hire those tilings. Ilcnci' 
a person undertaking (he burial of a person (an 
undertaker) Avas called Hbitinariuiii^:\\iA. his business 
libitina; henco the expressions lilAliunm eceerccrc^ or 
facerc^imd lihitinafuncribus7ion sujjicichat. i.e. they 
could not all be burii'd. It is related that king 
Servius Tullius, in order to ascertain the number 
of de.aths, ordained that for every person Avho died, 
a piece of money should bo deposited in the temphs 
of Libitina. — OAving to this connection of Libitina 
Avitli the dead, Roman poets fifqucntly employ her 
name in the sense of death itself. 

Libo, Scribonlus, a plebeian family. 1. L., 
tribune of the plebs, u. r. 149, accused Ser. Sulpi- 
cius Galba on account of the outr.ages which he had 
committed against the Lusitaiiians. [Galba, 
No. G.] It Avas perhaps this Tiiho avIio consecrated 
th«‘ Puteal Scrilmiianuni or Puteid JAbonis., of Avhicli 
Ave so frequently read in ancient Avrite:<«. Tlie 
Puteal AA’.as ;in enclosed place in the forum, near 
the Arcus Fabianus, .and Avas so called from its 
being open at the top, like a puteal or Avell. 1 1 ap- 
pears that there Avas only one sncli puteal at Rome, 
and not two, as is generally believed. It avus de- 
dicated in very ancient times either on account of 
the Avhetstone of the augur Naviiis (comp. Liv’. i. 
3fi), or because the spot had been struck by light- 
ning; it Avas subsequently re p.aired .and re-dedicated 
by' Libo, Avho erected in its neighbourhood a tri- 
bunal tor the praetor, in consequence of which tlie 
place Avas frequented by persons avIio had hnv-suits, 
such as money lenders and the like. (Comp. Ilor. 
ISat. ii. G. Epist. i. 19. 8.)— 2. L., the father- 
in-laAV of Sex. Poiiipey, the son of Ponipey the 
Great. On the breaking out of the civil Avar in 49, 
he naturally' sided Avith Poinpey', and Avas entrusted 
with the command of Etruria. Shortly' afterwards 
he accomp.anied Pompey to Greece, and Avas ac- 
tively engaged in the Avar that ensued. On the 
de.ath of Bibulus (48) he h.ad the chief command 
of the Pompeian fieet. In the civil w.ars Avhich 
followed Caesar’s death, he folloAved the fortune? 
of his ^n-in-UiAV Sox. Pompey. In 40, Octavian 
inarrieci his sister Scribonia, and this marriage 
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was followed by a peace between the triumvirs and 
Pompey (39). When the war was renewed in 
36, Libo for a time continued with Pompey, but, 
seeing his cause hopeless, he deserted him in the fol- 
lowing ye! r. In 34, he was consul with M. Antony. 

Libon {Al€uv\ an Elean, the architect of the 
great temple of Zeus in the Altis at Olympia, 
nourished about a c. 450. 

Libui, a Gallic tribe in Gallia Cispadana, to 
whom the towns of Brixia and Verona formerly be- 
longed, from whicli they were expelled by the 
Ceiiomani. They are probably the same people 
whom wc afterwards fmd in the neighbourhood of 
Vercellae under the name of Lebecii or Libici. 

Libnmia, a district of Illyricum, along the coast 
of the Adriatic sea, was separated from Istria on 
the N. W. by the river Arsia, and from Dalmatia 
on the S. by the river Titius, thus corresponding 
to the W. part of Croatia^ and the N, part of the 
modern Dalmatia, The country is mountainous 
and unprod«ictivc,and its inhabitants, the Liburni, 
supported themselves chiefly by commerce and 
navigation. They were celebrated at a very early 
period as bold and skilful sailors, and they appear 
to have been the first people who had the sway of 
the waters of the Adriatic. They took possession of 
most of the islands of this sea as far as Corcyra, and 
had settlements even on the opposite coast of Italy. 
Their ships were remarkable for their swift sail- 
ing, and hence vessels built after the same model 
were called Liburnicae or hiburnae naves. It was 
to light vessels of this description that Augustus 
was mainly indebted for his victory over Antony’s 
fleet at the battle of Actium. The Lihurnians 
were the first Illyrian pcoi)lc who submitted to the 
Uomans. Being hard pressed by the lapydes on 
the N. and by the Dalmatians on the S., they 
sought the protection of Home at a comparatively 
early period. Hcncc Ave find tliat many of their | 
towns were imitiunes, or exempt from taxes. The 
islands off the coast were reckoned a part of Lilnir- 
Ilia and are known by the general name of Lihur- 
nides or Liburnicae Insnlae. [Illyricum.] 

Libya (Aiivrj)^ daughter of Epaphus and 
Memphis, from Avhom Libya (Africa) is said to 
have derived its name. By Poseidon she became 
the mother of Agenor, Belus, and Lclex. 

Libya (AiSvt] : AlSues, Libyes). 1. The Greek 
name for the continent of Africa in general 
[Africa].— 2. L. Interior (A. v ^t'r6s), the 
Avhole interior of Africa, as distinguished from the 
Avell-kiiown regioJis on the N. and N.E, coasts.— 
3. Libya, specifically, or Liby^e Homos {AiSvrjs 
voiJ.6s), a district of N. Africa, between Egypt and 
Marniarica, so called because it once formed an 
Egyptian Nomos. It is sometimes called Libya 
Exterior. 

Libyci Montes (rh Ai€vKhv upos: Jcl>el Selseleh), 
the range of mountains Avhich form the W. margin 
of the vallex of the Nile. [Aegyptus.] 

LIbycum Mare (t5 AiSvKhv Tr(\ayos)^ the part 
of the Mediterranean between the island of Crete 
and the N. coast of Africa. 

Libyphoenices (AtSucpoiviK^s, Ai€o4>o(i/iKes\ a 
term applied to the people of those parts of N. 
Africa, in Avhich the Phoenicians had founded co- 
lonics, and especially to the inhabitants of the 
Phoenician cities on the coast ot the Carthaginian 
territory : it is derived from the fact that these 
people were a mixed race of the Libyan natives 
with the Phoenician settlers. 
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Libyssa {Ai€v<r<ra: ffereJeeh?)^ a town of Bi- 
thynia, in Asia Minor, on the N. coast of the Sinus 
Astacenus, W. of Nicomedia, celebrated as the 
place where the tomb of Hannibal was to be seen. 

Lic&tes or Lio&tKi, a people of Vindelicia on 
the E. bank of the river Licus or Licia (Zcc/i),one 
of the fiercest of the Vindeliciaii tribes. 

Lich&des (AixdSes: Ponticonesi)^'6 small islands 
between Euboea and the coast of Locris, called 
Scarphia, Caresa, and Phocaria. Sec Liciias, No. 1. 

Llohas (A/x®s). !• An attendant of Hercules, 
brought his master the poisoned garment, wiiich 
destroyed the hero. [See p. 310, b.J Hercules, in 
anguish and wrath, threw Lichas into the sea, and 
the Lichadian islands were believed to have derived 
their name from him. — 2. A Spartan, son of 
Arcesilaus, was proxeniis of Argos, and is fre- 
quently mentioned in the Peloponnesian war. lie 
was famous throughout Greece for his hospitality, 
especially in his entertainment of strangers at the 
Gyranopaedia. 

Licia or Licus. [Licates.] 

LlCinia. 1. A Vestal virgin, accused of incest, 
together with 2 other Vestals, Acmilia and iHarcia, 

B, c. 114. L. Metellus, the pontit’ex niaximus, 
condemned Acmilia, but acquitted Lioinia ifnd 
Marcia. ^ The acquittal of the 2 last caused such 
dissatisfaction that the people appointed L. Cassius 
Longinus to iin'estigate the matter ; and lie con- 
demned both Licinia ami Marcia. — 2. Wife of 

C. Scinpronius Gracchus, tlie celebrated tribune, 
— 3. Daughter of Crassus the orator, and Avife of 
the younger Marius. 

Lioinia Gens, a celebrated plebeian bouse, to 
Avhich belonged C. Liciniiis Calviis Stolo, avIioso 
exertions threw open the consulship to the ple- 
beians. Its most distinguished families at a later 
time AA'ere those of Crassus, Lucullus and 
Murena. There AA’crc likewise numerous otlier 
.surnames in the gens, Avhieli are also given in 
tlieir proper places. 

Licmius. 1. C. Licinius Calvus, surnamed 
Stolo, Avhich lie derived,, it is said, from the care 
Avith which he dug up tlic shoots tliat sprang up 
from the roots of his vines. He brouglit tlie contest 
between the patricians and plebeians to a happy 
termination, r»id thus became the founder of Home's 
greatness. He was tribune of tlic people from b.c. 
376 to 367, and Avas faithfully supported in his 
exertions by his colleague L. JSextius. The laws 
Avhich he proposed Avere : 1. 'J'liat in future no 
more consular tribunes should be appointed, but 
that consuls should be elected, one of whom should 
always be a plebeian. 2. That no one should 
possess more than 500 jugera of the public land, 
or keep upon it more than 100 head of ]arg(‘ and 
500 of small cattle. 3. A law regulating the atfairs 
between debtor and creditor. 4. That the iSibyllinc 
books should he entrusted to a college of ton men 
(decemviri), half of whom should be plebeians. 
These rogations were passed after a most vehement 
opposition on tlie part of the patricians, and 
L. Sextius was the first plebeian avIio obtained the 
consulship, 366. Licinius himself Avas elected 
twice to the consulship, 364 and 361. Some years 
later he was accused by M. Popilius Laeiias ot 
having transgressed his own law respecting the 
amount of public land which a person might pos- 
8e.S3. lie was condemned and sentenced to pay a 
heavy fine. — 2. C. Licinius Macer, an annalist 
and an orator, was a man of praetorian dignity, 
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who, when impeached (6G) of extortion by Cicero, 
finding that the verdict was against him, forthwith 
committed suicide before the fonnalities of the trial 
were completed, and thus averted the dishonour 
and loss which would have been entailed upon 
liis family by a public condemnation and by the 
confiscation of property which it involved. Ilis 
Annales commenced with the very origin of the 
city, and extended to 21 books at least ; but how 
far he brought down his history, is unknown.— 
3. C. Licinius Macer Calvus, son of the last, a 
distinguished orator and poet, was horn in 82, and 
died about 47 or 4G, in his 35th or 3Gth year. 
Ilis most celebrated oration was delivered against 
Vatinius, who was defended by Cicero, when he 
was only 27 years of ago. So powerful was the 
ctFect produced by this speech, that the accused 
started up in the midst of the pleading, and pas- 
sionately exclaimed, llogo vos, judices, nuni, si 
iste disertus est, ideo me damnari oporteat?” His 
poems were full of wit and grace, and possessed 
sufficient merit to be classed by the ancients with 
those of Catullus. Ilis oh'gies, especially that 
on the untimely death of his mistress Quintilia, 
have been warmly extolled by Catullus, Pro- 
pertius, and Ovid. Calvus was remarkable for 
the shortness of liis stature, and hence tin; vehe- 
ment action in which he indulged while pleading 
was in such ludicrous contrast with his insignificant 
person, that even his friend Catullus has not been 
able to resist a joke, and has presented him to us 
as the “ Salaptitiuin disertum,” “ the eloquent 
Toin Tlminb.” 

Licmius, Roman emperor a. d. 307 — 324, 
whose full name was Puhlujs Flavius Galerius 
Valerius Licixianus liU iNius'. He was a Da- 
cian peasant by birth, and the early friend and com- 
panion in arms of tlio emperor Galerius, by whom 
he was raised to the rank of Augustus, and invested 
witli the command of the Illyrian provinces at 
Carmentum,' on the 11th of Novmnbor, a. d. 307. 
Upon the death of Galerius in 311, he concluded 
a peaceful arrangement with Maximixus IL, in 
virtue of which the Hellespont and the Rosporus 
Were to form the houndary of the two empires. In 
.313 he married at Milan, Constantin, the sister of 
Constantine, and in the same year wt out to en- 
counter Maximinus, who had invaded his dominions. 
MaxIminus was defeated by Licinius near lle- 
raclea, and di(?d a few montlis afterwards at 
Tarsus, ideinius and Constantine were now the 
only emperors, and each was anxious to obtain the 
undivided sovereignty. Accordingly war broke 
out between them in 315. Licinius was defeated 
at Cibalis in Pannonia, and afterwards at Adri- 
anople, and was compelled to purchase peace by 
reding to Constantine Greece, Macedonia, and 
lllyricum. This peace lasted about 9 years, at 
the end of which time hostilities were renewed. 
The great battle of Adrinople (.Tnl\% 323), fol- 
lowed by the reduction of Bj^zantium, and a second 
great victory achieved near Chalcedon (September), 
placed Licinius at the mercy of Constantine,’ who, 
although he spared his life for the moment, and 
merely sentenced him to an honourable imprison- 
ment at Thessalonica, soon found a convenient pre- 
text for putting him to death, 324. 

Liclzms. 1. A Gaul by birth, was taken pri- 
soner in war, and became a slave of J ulius Caesar, 
whose confidence he gained so much as to be made 
his dispensator or steward. Caesar gave him his 
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freedom. He also gained the favour of Augustus, 
who appointed him in b. c. 15, governor of his 
native country, Gaul. By the plunder of Gaul 
and by other means, he acquired enormous wealth, 
and hence his name is frequently coupled with 
that of Crassus. He lived to see the reign of 
Tiberius. —• 2. The barber (tor/sor) Licinus spoken 
of by Horace (Jrs Poet. 301), must have been a 
diflferent person from the preceding, although iden- 
tified by the Scholiast. — 3. Clodius Licinus, a 
Roman amialist, who lived about the beginning of 
the first century b. c., wrote the hi.story of Rome 
from its capture by the Gauls to his own time. 
This Clodius is frequently confounded with Q. 
Claudius Quadrigarius. [Quadrigarius.] — 4. 
L. Porcius Licinus, plebeian aedile, 210, and 
praetor 207, when he obtained Cisalpine Gaul as 
his province, — 5. L. Porcius Licinus, praetor 
19.3, with Sardinia as his province, and consul 
184, when he carried on war against the Ligu- 
rians.— 6. Porcius Licinus, an ancient Roman 
poet, who probably lived in the latter part of the 
2nd century n. c. 

Licymnla, spoken of by Horace {Curm. ii. 12, 
1 3, seq.), is probably the same as Terentia, the 
wife of Maecenas. 

Licymnlus {hiKvyivios). 1. Son of Electryon 
and the Phrygian slave Midca, and consequently 
half-brother of Alcmene. He was married to 
Periiucde, by whom he became the father of 
Oeoims, Argeiis, and Melas. He was a friend of 
Hercules, whose son Tlepolcmiis slew him, accord- 
ing to some unintentionally, and according to 
others in a fit of anger. — 3. Of Cliios, a distin- 
guished dithyrambic poet, of uncertain date. Some 
writers place him before Simonides ; but it is per- 
haps more likely that he belonged to the later 
Athenian dithyramble school about the end of the 
4th century u. c. — 3. Of Sicily, a rhetorician, the 
pupil of Gorgias, and the teaclier of Poliis. 

lude (AtSrj), a mountain of Curia, above Pedasus. 

Q.Ligarius, was legate, in Africa, of C. Considius 
Longus, who left him in command of the province, 
Ji. c. 50, Next year (4.9) Ligariiis resigned the 
government of the province into the hands of 
L. Attius Varus. I.igariiis foiight under Varus 
against Curio in 49, and against Caesar himself in 
4G. After the battle of Thapsus, Ligarius was 
taken prisoner at Adriimctmn ; his life was spared, 
but he was banished by Caesar. Meantime, a 
public accusation was brought against Ligarius by 
Q. Aclius Tubero. The case was pleaded IxTore 
Caesar himself in the forum. Cieero defended 
Ligarius in a speech still extant, in which he 
maintains that Ligarius had as much claims to the 
mercy of Caesar, as Tubero and Cicero himself. 
Ligarius was pardoned by Caesar, who nas on the 
point of sotting out for the Spanish war. The 
speech which Cicero delivered in his defence was 
.subsequently published, and w'as mu^h admired. 
Ligarius joined the conspirators, who assassinated 
Caesar in 44. Ligarius and Ids 2 brothers perished 
in the proscription of the triumvirs in 43. 

Liger or Ligeris {Loire), one of the largest 
rivers in Gaul, rises in M. Cevenna, flows through 
the territories of tlio Arverni, Aediii, and Carnu- 
tes, and falls into the ocean between the territories 
of the Naranetes and Pictonos. 

Liguria {v AiyvariKJ], t] AiyvaTiv/}), a dis- 
trict of Italy, was, in the time of Augustus, hounded 
on the W. by the river Varus, and the Maritime 
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Alps, which separated it from Transalpine Gaul, 
on the S. E. by the river Macra, which separated 
it fropi Etruria, on the N. by the river Po, and on 
thfe S. by the Mare Ligusticum. The country is 
very mountainous and unproductive, as the Maritime 
Alps and the Apennines run tlirough the greater 
part of it. The mountains run almost down to the 
coast, leaving only space sufficient for a road, which 
formed the highway from Italy to the S. of Gaul. 
The chief occupation of the inhabitants was the 
rearing and feeding of cattle. The numerous forests 
on the mountains produced excellent timber, w’hich, 
with the other products of the country, was ex- 
ported from Clenua, the principal town of the 
coiintr)'. The inhabitants were called by the 
Greeks Ligyes {Aiyves) and Ligystini (Aiyvari- 
vol) and by the Romans Ligiires (Sing. Ligtis^ 
more rarely Liyur). They Avere in early times a 
powerful and widely extended people ; but their 
origin is uncertain, some writers supposing them to 
bo Celts, others Iberians, and others again of the 
same race as the Siciilians, or most ancient inha- 
bitants of Itiily. It is certain that the Ligurians 
at one time inhcabitcd tlio S. coast of Gaul as Avell 
as the country afterwards called Liguria, aird that 
they had possession of the Avhole coast from the 
mouth of the Rhone to Pisao in Etruria. The 
Greeks probably became acquainted Avith them 
first from the Samians and Phocacans, Avho visited 
their coasts for the purposes of commerce ; and so 
powerful Avere they considered at this time that 
Hesiod names them, along Avith the Scythians and 
Ethiopians, as one of the chief people of the earth. 
Tradition also related that Hercules fought Avith 
the Ligurians on the plain of stones near Massilia ; 
and even a Avriter so late as Eratosthenes gave the 
n.amo of Ligystice to the whole of the W. peninsula 
of Europe. So widely were they believed to be 
spread that the Ligyes in Germany and Asia Avcrc 
supposed to be a branch of the same people. The 
Ligurian tribes Avere divided by the Romans into 
Li(jut’cs Tramalpini and (Jisalpini. The tribes Avhich 
inhabited the Maritime Alps were called in general 
Alpini, and ivlso Capillati or Comatiy from their 
custom of alloAving their hair to grow long. The 
tribes Avliich inhabited the Apennines Avcrc called 
Moidani. The names of the principal tribes Avere ; 
— on the W. side of the Alps, the Salves or 
Salluvji, Oxybii, and Heciatks ; on the E. 
side of the Alps, the Intemelii, Ingauni and 
Apuani near the coast, the Vagiennj, Salassi 
and Taurini on the upper course of the Po, and 
the Laevi and Makisci N. of the Po. — The 
Ligurians Avere small of stature, but strong, active, 
and brave. In early times they served as merce- 
naries in the armies of the Carthaginianji, and 
subsequently they carried on a long and fierce 
struggle Avith the Romans. Their country was 
invaded for the first time by the Romans in i». c. 
23Q; but it^was not till after the termination of the 
2nd Punic war and the defeat of Philip and An- 
tiochus that the Romans were able to devote their 
energies to the subjugation of Liguria. It was 
many years however before the Avhole country was 
finally subdued. Whole tribes, such as the Apuani, 
Avere transplanted to Sanmium, and their place 
supplied by Roman colonists. The country was 
divided betAveen the provinces of Gallia Narbo- 
nensis and Gallia Cisalpina ; and in the time of 
Augustus and of the succeeding emperors, the 
tribes in the mountains Avere placed under the 
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government of an imperial procurator, called Pro. 
curator or Praefectus Alpium Muritimarum. 

Ligusticum Mare, the name originally of the 
Avhole sea S. of Gaul and of the N.W. of Italy, 
hut subsequently only the E. part of this sea, or 
the Culf of Cenoa^ Avhence later writers speak 
only of a Sinus Ligusticus. 

Lilaea {Al\aia: AiAateus), an ancient toAVJ\ in 
Phocis, near the sources of the Cephissiis. 

Lilyhaeum (Ai\v€atov ; Marsala)^ a town in 
the "W. of Sicily, with an excellent harbour, situ- 
ated on a promontory of the same name ( C, Boeo 
or di Marsala)^ opposite to the Prom. Hermacuin 
or Mercurii {C. Bon) in Africa, the space between 
the 2 being the shortest distance between Sicily 
and Africa. The town of Inlybaeum Avas founded 
by the Carthaginians about n. c. 307, and Avas 
made the principal Carthaginian fortress in Sicily. 
It Avas surrounded by massive Avails and by a 
trench CO feet wide and 40 feet deep. On the 
destruction of Seliiiiia in 249, the inhabitants of 
tlie latter city were transplanted to liilybaeum, 
Avhich thus became still more powerful. Lily- 
haeiini Avas besieged by the Romans in the 1st 
Punic AA’ar, but they Avere unable to take it ; and 
they only obtained possession of it by the treaty 
of peace. Under the Romans Lilybaeuiu continued 
to be a place of importance. At d/a/wt/a, Avhich 
occupies only the S. half of the ancient town, there 
are the ruins of a Roman aqueduct, and a few 
other ancient remains. 

Limaea, Limla, Limius, Beliou {Lima), a 
river in Gall.accia in Spain, between the Durius 
and the Minius, Avhicli flowed into the Atlantic 
Ocean. It was also called the river of Forget- 
fulne.ss {6 rijs AitOt)^, Fluvwn Oblivionis) ; and it 
is said to haA'o been so called, because tlie Turduli 
and the Celts on one occasion lost here their com- 
mander, and forgot the object of their expedition. 
This legend Avas so generally believed that it was 
Avith difficulty that Brutus Callaicus could induce 
his soldier.s to cross the rivt>r, Avhen he invaded 
Gallaecia, b. c. 1 3G. On the banks of this river 
dwelt a small tribe called Limici. 

Limites Eomani, the name of a continuous series 
of fortifications, consisting of castles, walls, eartherri 
ramparts, ami the like, which the Romans erected 
along the Rhine and the Danube, to protect their 
pos.scssions from tlie attacks of the Germans. 

Limnae {Alpvai^ Aipraios). 1. A town in 
Messenia, on the frontiers of Laconia, Avith a 
temple of Artemis, Avho Avas hence surnamed Lim- 
iiatis. This temple was common to the people of 
both countries ; and the outrage Avliich the Mes- 
senian youth committed against some Lacedae- 
monian maidens, who Avere sacrificing at this 
temple, Avas the occasion of the Ist Messeniaii 
war. Limnae Avas situated in the Ager Dcnthe- 
lijitis, Avhich district avjis a subject of constant 
dispute hetAveeii the Lacedaemonians and Mes- 
senians after the re-establishment of the Messeniaii 
independence by Epaminondas. — 2. A toAvii in 
the Thracian Chersonesus on the Hellespont, not 
far from Scstus, founded by the Milesians. — 3. 
Sec Sparta. 

Limnaea (Aiprala : Atpva7os), a toAvn in the 
N. of Acaniania, on the road from Argos Amphi- 
lochicum to Stratos, and near the Ambracian gulf, 
on which it had a harbour. , 

Limnaea, Limnetes, LimnegSnes {Aipvaia 
(os), Aipvi\Tr\s { is ), Aipprrytvfis), i. e. inhabiting 
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or bom in a lake or marsh, a surname of several 
divinities who were believed either to have sprun^^ 
from a lake, or who had their temples near a ^ake. 
Hence we find this surname given to Dionysus 
at Athens, and to Artemis at various places. 

Limonum. [Pictoneh.] 

LXm^a (rb. Alfxvpa : Hu. N. of Phimka ?), a 
city in the S.E. of Lycia, on the river Limy'rus, 
20 stadia ^rom its mouth. 

L^m;^ra8 (Atjuupos ; Phineka ?), a river of Lycia, 
flowing into the hay W. of the Sacrum Promon- 
torium (Phineka Bay) : navigable ns far up as Lr- 
MVRA. The recent travellers differ as to whether 
the present river Phineka is the Liinyra or its tri- 
butary the Arycandus. 

Lindum (Lincoln), a town of the Coritani, in 
Britain, on the road from Londiniuin to Eboracum, 
and a Homan colony. The modern name Lincoln 
has been formed out of liindum Colonia. 

Lindus (Ali/5oy : Alu^ios : Linda, liu.), on the 
E. side of the island of Rhodes, was one of the 
most ancient Dorian colonies on the Asiatic coast. 
It is mentioned by Homer (//. ii. 656), with its 
kindred cities, lalysns and Cainirus. These 3 cities, 
with Cos. Cnidus, and Halicarnassus, formed the 
oricinal Hexapolis, in the S.VV’. corner of Asia 
Minor. Lindus stood upon a mountain in a dis- 
trict abounding in vines and figs, and had 2 cele- 
brated temples, one of Athena surnamed AtvSta, 
and one of Hercules, It was the birthplace of 
Cleobulus, one of the 7 wise men. It retiined 
much of its consequence even after the foundation 
of Rhodes. Inscriptions of some importiinco have 
lately be. n found in its Acropolis. 

Ling'ones. 1. A powerful people in Trans- 
alpine (jaul, whose territory extended from the 
foot of Mt. Vogesiis and the sources of the Ma- 
trona and Mosa, N. as far as the Treviri, and S. as 
far as the Seqnani, from whom they were separated 
by the river Arar. The emperor Otho gave them 
the Homan franchise. Their chief town xvas An- 
deniaturimnn, afterwards Lingoncs (Lunyres).-^ 
2. A branch of the above mentioned people, who 
migrated into Cisalpine Ganl along witli the Boii, 
and shared the fortunes of the latter. [Boil.] They 
<lwelt K. of the Boii as far as the Adriatic sea in 
the iieighhonrhood of Ravenna. * 

Linternum. [Liteunum.] 

Linus (AtVos), the personification of a dirge or 
lamentation, and therefore deserihod as a son of 
Ap(»Uo by a Muse (Calliope, or by l’8;nnathe or 
Chalciope), or of Amphimarus by Urania. Both 
Argos and Thebes claimed the honour of his birth. 
An Argive tradition related, that Linus was exposed 
by his mother after his birth, and was brought up 
by shepherds, but was afterwards torn to pieces 
by dogs. Psamathe’s grief at the occurnmee be- 
trayed her misfortnne to her father, who condemned 
her to death. Apollo, indignant at the father’s 
cruelty, visited Argos with a plague ; and, in obe- 
dience to an oracle, the Argives endeavoured to 
propitiate Psanmthe and Linus by means of sacri- 
fices. Matrons and virgins sung dirges which were 
called \lvoi. According to a Boeotian tradition 
Linus was killed by Apollo, because he had ventured 
upon a musical contest with the god ; and every 
year before wicrificos were offered to the Muses, a 
luneral sacrifice was offered to him, and dirges 
(A.fyoi) were sung in his honour. His tomb was 
claimed by Argos and by Thebes, and likewise by 
Cbalcii* in Euboea. It is probably owing to the 


difficulty of reconciling the different mythuses 
about Linus, that the Thebans thought it necessary 
to distinguish between an earlier and later Linus ; 
the latter is said to have instructed Hercules in 
music, but to have been killed by the hero. In 
the time of the Alexandrine grammarians Linus 
was considered as the author of apocryphal works, 
in which the exploits of Dionysus were described. 
Lipftra and Liparenses Insulae. [Akoi.iae.] 

Lip&ris (Aiirapis), a small river of Cilicia, flow- 
ing past Soloe. 

Liqnentia (Livenza), a river in Venctia in the 
N. of Itrily between Altinum and Concordia, which 
flowed into the Sinus Tergestinus. 

LIris (Garigliano), more anciently called Clanis, 
or Glanis, one of the princi])al rivers in central 
Italy, rises in the Apennines W. of lake Fucinus, 
flows first through the territory of the Marsi in a 
S. E.-ly direction, then turns S. W. near Sora, and 
at last flows S. K. into the Sinus Caietanus near 
Minturnae, forming the boundary between Latium 
and Campania. Its stream was sluggish, whence 
the “ Liris tyiieta aqua” of Horace (Cnrm. i. 31). 

Lissiis (Anraos : Alacnos^ Ataffcvs). 1, (Ales- 
sio), a town in the S. of Dalmatia, at the mouth of 
the river Drilon, founded by Dionvsins of Syra- 
cuse, «. a 365. It was situated on a hill near the 
coast, and possessed a strongly fortified acrop(dis, 
called Acrolissns, which was considered impreg- 
nable. The town afterwards fell into tlie hands 
of the Illyrians, and was eventually colonized by 
the Homans. — 2. A small river in Thrace W. of 
the llebms, 

Lista (S. Anaioglia), a town of the Sabines, S. 
of Reate, is said to have been the capital of the 
Aborigines, from which they were driven out by 
the Sabines, who attacked them in the night. 

Litd.na Silva (iS'i/ra di Lnge), a large for(‘st on 
the Apennines in -Cisalpine Gaul, S. K. of Mutina, 
in whi<’h the Romans were defeated by the Gauls, 
B.C. 216. 

Litemum or Linternum (Paina)^ a town on 
tlu? coast of Campania, at the month of the river 
Clanius or Glanis, wliieh in tlie lower part of its 
course takes the name of Liternus (Palria or 
fianioX and which flows through a marsh to the 
N. of the town called Literna Palus. 'Die town 
was made a Roman colony u. c. 1.04, and was 
recolonized by Augustus. It was to this place 
that the elder Scipio Africanus retired, when the 
tribunes attetnpted to bring him to trial, and here 
he is said to have died. II is tomb was sltown at 
Litenuun ; but some maintained that he was 
buried in the family sepulchre near the Porta 
Capena at Rome. 

Livla. 1. K:>i8ter of M. Li>ius Drusus, the cele- 
brated tribune, H. c. 01, was married first to 
M. Porcius Cato, by whom she bad Cato lUicensis. 
and subsequently to Q. Servilius Caepio. by whom 
she bad a daughter, Servilia, thfi motl^er of M. 
Brutus, who killed Cae.sar.— 2. Livia Drusilla, 
the daughter of Livius Drusus Claudia oua ( Duusus, 
No. 3], was married first to Tib. Claudius Nero ; 
and afterwards to Augustus, who compelled lier 
husband to divorce her, b. c. 3M. She liad already 
borne her husband one son, the future emperor 
Tiberius, and at the time of lier marriage with 
Augustus was 6‘ months pregnant with another, 
who subsequently received the name of Drusiig. 
She never had any children by Augustus, but she 
retained his affections till his death, it was gene- 
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rally believed that she caused C. Caesar and L. Caesar, 
the ‘2 grandsons of Augustus to be poisoned, in order 
to secure the succession for her own children ; and 
she was even suspected of having hastened the 
death of Augustus. On the accession of her son 
Tiberius to the throne, she at first attempted to 
obtiiin an equal share in the government ; but this 
the jealous temper of Tiberius would not brook. 
He commanded her to retire altogether from public 
affairs, and soon displayed even hatred towards 
her. When she was on her death-bed, he re- 
fused to visit her. She died in a. d. *2.9, at the 
age of 82 or 86. Tiberius took no part in the 
funeral rites, and forbade her consecration, which 
had been proposed by the senate. — 3. Or Li villa, 
the daughter of Drusus senior and Antonia, and 
the wife of Drusus junior, the son of the emperor 
Tiberius. She was seduced by Sejamis, who per- 
suaded her to poison her husband, a. d. 23. Her 
guilt was not discovered till the fall of Sejanus, 8 
years afterwards, 31.— 4. Julia Livilla, daughter 
of Germanicus and Agrippina. (Julia, No. 7.] 

LIvia Gens, plebeian, but one of the most illus- 
trious houses among the Roman nobilit}'. The 
Livii obtained 8 consulships, 2 censorships, 3 tri- 
umphs, a dictatorship, and a mastership of the horse. 
The most distinguished families are those of 
Drusus and Salinator. 

LIvlus, T., the Roman historian, was bom at 
Patavium {Padnet)^ in the N. of Italy, ». c. 59. 
The greater part of his life appears to have been 
spent in Rome, but he returned to his native town 
before his death, which happened at the age of 76, 
in the 4th year of Tiberius, a. d. 17. AVe know 
that he was married, and that ho had at least 2 
children, a son and a daughter, married to L. Ma- 
giiis, a rhetorician. His literary talents secured 
tlie patronage and friimdsliip of Augustus ; ho be- 
came a person of consideration at> court, and by his 
advice Claudius, afterwards emperor, was induced 
ill early life to attempt historical composition ; but 
there is no ground for tlie assertion that Livy acted 
as preceptor to the young prince. Eventually his 
reputation rose so hiuh and became so widely dif- 
fused, that a Spaniard travelled from Cadiz to 
Rome, solely for the purpose of beholding him, 
and having gratified his curiobity in this one piu*- 
ticular, immediately returned home. The great 
and only extant work of Livy is a History of 
Rome, termed by himself (xliii. 13), ex- 

tending from the foundation of the city to the 
death of Drusus, k. c. .9, comprised in 142 books. 
Of these 35 have descended to us ; but of the 
whole, with the exception of 2, we possess Efntomes^ 
•which must have been drawn up by one who was 
well acquainted with his subject. By some they 
have been ascribed to Livy himself, by others to 
Florus ; but there is nothing in the language or 
context to warrant either of these conclusions ; 
and external evidence is altogether wanting. From 
the circumstance that a short introduction or pre- 
face is found at the beginning of books 1, 21, and 
31, and that each of these marks the commence- 
ment of an important epoch, the wliole work has 
been divided into decades, containing 10 books 
each ; but the grammarians Priscian and Dioniedes, 
who quote repeatedly from particular books, never 
allude to any such distribution. The commence- 
ment of book xli. is lost, but there is certainly no 
remarkable crisis at this place which invalidates 
one part of the argument in favour of the antiquity 
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of the arrangement. The Ist decade (bks. i— x.) 
is entire. It embraces the period from the foun- 
dation of the city to the year b. c. 294, when the 
subjugation of the Samnites may be said to have 
been completed. The 2nd decade (bks. xi — xx.) 
is altogether lost. It embraced the period from 
294 to 2 19, comprising an account, among other 
matters, of the • invasion of Pyrrhus and of the 
first Punic war. The 3rd decade (bks. xxi — 
XXX.) is entire. It embraces the period from -19 
to 201, comprehending the whole of the 2iid Punic 
war. The 4th decade (bks. xxxi — xl.) is entire, 
and also one half of the 5th (bks. xli — xlv.>. Thejse 
15 books embrace the period from 201 to 167, and 
develope the progress of the Roman arms in Cisal- 
pine Gaul, in Macedonia, Greece and Asia, ending 
with the triumph of Aemiliiis Paiilus. Of the 
remaining books nothing remains except incon- 
sidentble fragments, the most notable being a few 
.chapters of tlie 91st book, concerning the fortunes 
of Sertoriiis. The composition of such a vast work 
necessarily oceiipied mnn}'^ years ; and we find 
indications which throw some light upon the 
epochs when dilTerent sections were composed. 
Thus in book first (c. 19} it is stated that the 
temple of Jamis had been closed twice only since 
the reign of Numa, for the first time in the con- 
sulship of T. Manlius (b. c. 235), a few years after 
the termination of the first Punic war ; for the 
second time by Augu.stns (’ae.sar, after the battle 
of Actiuin, in 29. But wc know that it was shut 
again by Augustus after the conquest of the Can- 
tabrians, in 25 ; and hence it is evident that the 
fiRst book must have been written between the 
years 29 and 25. Moreover, since the last book 
contained an account of the death of Drusus. it 
is evident that the task must have been spread 
over 17 years, and probably occupied a much longer 
time. — The style of Livy may be pronounced 
almost faultless. The narrative flows on in a calm, 
but strong current ; the diction displays richiie.ss 
without heaviness, Jind simplicity without tameness. 
There is, moreover, a distinctness of outline and a 
warmth of colouring in all his delineations, wh(?ther 
of living men in action, or of things inanimate, 
which never fail to call up the whole scene before 
our eyes.— ^ In judging of the merits of Livy as an 
historian, we are bound to ascertain, if possible, the 
end which he proposed to himself. No one who 
reads Livy with attention can suppose that he ever 
conceived the project of drawing up a critical history 
of Rome, His aim was to offer to his countrymen a 
clear and pleasing narrative, which, while it gratified 
their vanity, should contain no startling improba- 
bilities nor grross amplifications. To effect this pur- 
po.se he studied with care the writings of some of 
iiis more celebrated predecessors on Roman history. 
Where his authorities were in accordance with 
eiicli other, he generally rested satisfied with this 
agreement ; where their testimony was irrecon- 
cileable, he was content to point out their want of 
h.armony, and occasionally to offer an opinion on 
their comparative credibility. But, in no case did 
he ever dream of a.scending to the fountain head. 
He never attempted to test the accuracy of his 
authorities by examining monuments of remote 
antiquity, of which not a few were accessible to 
every inhabitant of the metropolis. Thus, it is 
perfectly clear that ho had never read the Leges 
Rcgiae, nor the Commentaries of Servius Tullius, 
nor even the Licinian Rogations ; and that he had 
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never consulted the vast collection of decrees of the 
senate, ordinances of the plebs, treaties and other 
state papers, which were preserved in tho city. 
Nay more, he did not consult even all the au- 
thors to whom he might have resorted with ' 
advantage, such as the Annals and Antiquities of i 
Varro, and the Origines of Cato. And even those ' 
writers whose authority he followed, he did not 
use in the most judicious manner. He seems to 
have performed his task piecemeal. A small section | 
was token in hand, different accounts were com- ' 
pared, and the most plausible was adopted ; the ' 
same system was adhered to in the succeeding 
portions, so that each considered by itself, without 
reference to the rest, was executed with care ; but 
the witnesses who were rejected in one place were 
admitted in another, without sufficient attention 
being paid to the dependence and the connection 
of the events. Hence the nnmeroiis contradictions 
and inconsistencies which have been detected by 
sharp-eyed critics. Other mistakes also arc found 
in abundance, arising from his want of anything 
like practical knowledge of the world, from his 
never having acquired even the elements of the 
military art, of jurisprudence, or of political eco- 
nomy, and above all, from his singular ignorance 
of geograpliy. Hut while we fully acknowledge 
tlicse delects in Livy, we cannot admit that his 
g(*neral good faith has ever been impugned with 
any show of justice. We are assured (Tacit. Ann. 
iv. 34) that he was fair and liberal upon matters 
of contemporary history ; we know that he praised 
Cassius and Hrutus, that his character of Cicero 
was a liigh culogium, and that lie spoke so warmly 
of the unsuccessful leader in the great civil war, 
that he was sportively styled a Pompeian by 
Augustus. It is true that in recounting the do- 
mestic strife which agitated the republic for nearly 
two centuries, he represents the ydebeians and 
their leaders in the most unfavourable light. But 
this arose, not from any wish to pervert the truth, 
hut from ignorance of the exact relation of the 
contending parties. It is manifest that he never 
can separate in his own mind the spirited plebeians 
of the infant cominonwcalth from the base and 
venal rabble which thronged the forim^ in the days 
of Marius and Cicero ; while in like manner he 
confounds those bold and honest tribunes, who 
W(*re the champions of liberty, with such men as 
Saturninus or Sulpicius,Clodius orVatinius. — There 
remains one topic to which wc must advert. We 
are told by Quintilian (i. 5. § oG, viii. 1. § 3) 
tiiat Asinius Pollio had remarked a certain Vata- 
viuity in Livy. Scholars have given themselves a 
vast deal of trouble to discover what this term 
may indicate, and various hypotheses have been 
propounded ; hut if there is any truth in the 
story, it is evident that Polllo must have intended 
to censure some provincial peculiarities of expres- 
sion, which we, at all events, arc in no position to 
detect. The best edition of Livy is by Draken- 
horch, Lugd. Bat. 1738 — 46, 7 vols. 4lo. There 
is also a valuable edition, now in course of pub- 
lication, by Alcliefski, Berol. 8vo. 1841, seq. 
Livlus Andronicus, [Anduonicus.] 

Lix, Lixa, Lixns ( Ai'|, Al^a, Al^os : Al Arai$h\ 
a city on the W. coast of Mauretania Tingitana, in 
Africa, at the mouth of a river of the same name : 
it was a place of some commercial importonce. 

Locri, sometimes called Locrenses by the 
Homans, the inhabitants of Locris AoKpis), 
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were an ancient people in Greece, descended from 
the Leleges, with which some Hellenic tribes were 
intermingled a very early period. They W'ore, 
however, in Homer’s time regarded as Hellenes ; 
and according to tradition even Deucalion, the 
founder of the Hellenic race, was said to have 
lived in Locris in the town of Opus or Cynos. In 
historical times the Locrians were divided into 2 
distinct tribes, differing from one another in cus- 
toms, habits and civilization. Of these the Pastern 
Locrians, called Epicnemidii and Opuntii, who 
dwelt on the E. coast of Greece opposite tlie island 
of Euboea, w'ere the more ancient and more 
civilized ; while the Western Locrians, called 
Ozolae, who dwelt on the Corinthian gulf, were a 
colony of the former, and were inon; barbarous. 
Homer mentions only tho E. Locrians. At a later 
time there was no connexion between the Kastorn 
and Western Locrians ; and in the Peloponnesian 
war we find tho former siding with tlie Spartans, 
and the latter with the Athenians. — 1. Eastern 
Locris, extended from Thessaly and tlie pass of 
Thermopylae along the coast to the frontiers of 
Boeotia, and was bounded by Doris and Phocis 
n the W. It was a fertile and well cultivated 
country. The N. part was inhabited by the* Locri 
Epicnemidii ('ETrinnrj/uiSioi), wlio derived tlicir 
name from Mt. Cnemis. The S. part was inhabited 
by the Locri Opuntii (’OTrouvrtot), who derived 
their name from their principal town. Opus. The 
two tribes Avere separated by Daplmus, a small 
lip of land, which at one time belonged to Phocis. 
These two tribes are frequently confounded with 
e another ; and ancient writers sonn'times use 
the name either of Epicnemidii or of Opuntii 
alone, when both tribes are intended. 'I'lie Kpic- 
neinkiii AV(‘re for a long time subject to the J^ho- 
cians, and were included under tlie nanu? of the 
latter people ; whence the name of the Ojiuntii 
occurs more frequently in Greek liistory. — 2. 
Western Locris, or tho country of the Locri 
Ozolae (’O(/iXa0, was hounded on the N. by 
Doris, on the W. by Actolia, on tlie I'k by Phocis, 
and on the by the Corinthian gulf. The origin 
of the name of Ozolae is uncertain. The ancients 
derived it either from the undressed skins worn by 
the inhabitants, or from vtfiv ‘‘ to smell,” on 
account of the great quantity of asphodel that 
grew in their country, or from the stench arising 
from mineral springs, beneath which the centaur 
Nessus is said to have been htiried. The country 
is mountainous, and for the most part unpro- 
ductive. Mt. Corax from Aetolia, and Mt. Par- 
nassus from Phocis, occupy the greater part of it. 
The Locri Ozolae resembled their neighbours the 
Aetolians, both in their predatory habits and in 
their mode of warfare. They Avere divided into 
several tribes, and are described by TIiuca dides as 
a rude and barbarous people, even in the time of 
the Peloponnesi.an war. From ». c. 31 o th<'V be- 
longed fo the Aetolian League. Their cliief town 
was Amphissa. 

Locri Epizepbyrii (Ao/rpol’ETTiftcpupiot: Motfa 

di Burzano)^ one of the most ancient Greek 
cities in Lower Italy, was situated in the S. E. ol 
Bruttium, N. of the promontory of Zephyrium, 
from which it AViis said to have derived its sur- 
name Epizephyrii, though others suppose this 
name given to the place, simply because it lay to 
the \V. of Greece. It Avas founded by the Locrians 
from Greece, b. c. 683. Strabo expre.ssly says that it 
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waa founded by the Ozolae, and not by the Opuntii, 
as most writers related ; but his statement is not 
80 probable as the common one. Xhe inhabitants 
repiirdcd themselves as descendants of Ajax Oileus ; 
and as he resided at the town of Naryx among 
the Opuntii, the poets gave the name of Narycia 
to Locris (Ov. Met. xv. 705), and called the 
founders of the town the Narycii Locri (Virg. 
Aen. iii. 399). For the same reason the pitch of 
JJruttium is frequently called Narycia (Virg. 
Geory. ii. 438). Locri was celebrated for the 
excellence of its laws, which were drawn up by 
Zalfeiiciis soon after the foundation of the city. 
[Zaleucts.] The town enjoyed groat prosperity 
down to the time of the younger Dionysius, who 
resided here for some years after his expulsion 
from Syracuse, and committed the greatest atro- 
cities against the inhabitants. It suffered much in 
the wars against Pyrrhus, and in the *2iid Punic war. 
The Romans allowed it to retain its freedom and 
its own constitution, which was demoemtical ; but 
it gradually sunk in importance, and is rarely 
mentioned in later times. Near the town was an 
ancient and wealthy temple of Proserpina. 

Locusta, or, more correctly, Lucusta, a woman 
celebrated for her skill in concocting poisons She 
was employed by Agrippina in poisoning the em- 
peror Claudius, and by Nero for despatching Ilri- 
tannicus. She was rewarded by Nero with ample 
estates ; but under the emperor ( lalba she was 
executed with other malefactors of Nero's reign. 

Lolita Paulina, granddaughter of M. Lollius, 
mentioned below, and heiress of his immense 
wealtli. She was married to C. Memmius Regulus ; 
but on the report of her grand mutiier’s beauty, the 
emperor Caligula sent for her, divorced her from 
her husband, and married her, but soon divorced 
her .again. After Claudius had put to death his 
wife Alcssalina, Lollia was one of the candidates 
for the vacancy, but she was put to death by means 
of Agrippina. 

Lollianus {AoK\iav6s\ a celebrated Greek 
sophist in the time of Hadrian and Antoninus Pius, 
was a native of Lpht^sns, and taught at Athens. 

Lollius. 1. M. Lollius PalicanuB, tribune of 
the plebs, B. c. 71, .'Uid an active opponent of the 
aristocnicy. — 2. M. Lollius, consul 21, and 
governor of Gaul in 16. lie was defeated by some 
German tribes who had crossed the Rhino. Lollius 
was subsequently appointed by Augustus as tutor 
to his grandson, C. Caesar, w-hom lie accompanied 
to the East, b. c. 2. Here he incurred the dis- 
pleasure of C. Caesar, and is said in consequence 
to have put an end to his life by poison, llor.ace 
addressed an Ode (iv. 9) to Imllius, and 2 Epistles 
(i. 2, 18) to the eldest son of Lollius. 

Londinlum, also called Oppidum Londiniense 
Lundinium or Londinum {hmltm), the cg^pital 
of the Cantii in Rritain, was situ.'ited on the S. 
bank of the 'I'h.'inies in the modem Soyfluvark^ 
though it afterwards spread over the other side of 
the river. It is not mentioned by Caesar, pro- 
bably because his line of march led him in a dif- 
ferent direction ; and its name first occurs in the 
reign of Nero, when it is spoken of as a flourish- 
ing .and populous town, much frequented by mer- 
chants, although neither a Roman colony nor a 
rnunicipium. On the revolt of the Britons under 
Boadice.'i, a. d. 62, the Roman governor Sue- 
tonius Paulinus abandoned Londinium to the 
enemy, who massacred the inhabitants and plun- 
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dered the town. From the effects of this devas- 
tation it gradually recovered, and it appears again 
as an important pkace in the reign of Antoninus 
Pius. It v/as surrounded with a wall and ditch 
by Constantine the Great or Theodosius, the 
Roman governor of Britain ; and about this time 
it was distinguished by the surname of Auyusta, 
whence some writers have conjectured that it w.as 
then m.ade a colony. Londinium had now extended 
so much on the N. b.ank of the Th.ames, that it 
w.as called at this period a town of the Trino- 
bantes, from which we may infer that the new 
quarter was both larger and more populous than 
the old ji.art on the S. side of the river. The wall 
built by Constantine or Theodosius was on the N. 
side of the river, and is conjectured to have com- 
menced at a fort near the present site of the tower, 
and to have been continued .along the Minories, to 
Cripplegate, Newgate and Liidgate. London was 
the central point, from which all the Roman roads 
in Britain diverged. It possi'ssed a MiUiarium 
Aurenm^ from which the miles on the roads were 
mimhered ; .and a fragment of this Milliariiim, the 
cclcbnated London Stone, may be seen affixed to 
the wall of St. Swithin's Church in Cannon Street. 
This is almost the only monument of the Roman 
JiOiuliiiium still extant, with the exe«‘ptiori of 
coins, tesselatcd p.aveiiients, and the like, which 
Inave been found buried under the ground. 

Long&nus {St. Liina\ a river iii the N. E. of 
Sicily between Mylae and Tyndnris, on the banks 
of which Hicron gained a victory over the jMa- 
inertines. 

Longinus, a distinguished Greek philosoph(‘r and 
gnamnuirian of the 3rd century of our era. His ori- 
ginal name seems to have been Dionysius ; but lie 
also bore the name of Diotiysius LoiHjinns^ ('asf-ins 
Lotiyinus^ or Dumysiiis Casi>ins Lotiyhivs^ ])ri>bably 
bec.ause eithi*r he or one of his ancestors had 
received the Roman franchise through the in- 
fluence of some Cassius Longinus. The place of his 
birth is uncertain ; he was brought up with care by 
his uncle Fronto, who taui-ht rlietoric at Athens, 
whence it luis been conjectured that be was a 
native of that city. He afterwards visited many 
(Huintries, and became acquainted with all the 
illustrious philosophers of his age, such as Ain- 
monius i!?accas, Orig^m the disciple of Aminoiiius, 
not to be confounded with the Christian writer, 
Plotinus, and Amelius. Ho w.as a pupil of the 
2 former, and was an adherent of the Platonic 
philosophy ; but instead of following blindly tlie 
system of Ammonins, bo went to the fountain- 
head, and made Inmself thorougldy familiar with 
the works of Plato. On his return to Athens he 
opened a scho(»l, Avhich was attended by inimeroiis 
pupils, among whom the most celebrated w.as Por- 
phyry. He seems to have taught philosophy and 
criticihm, as well as rhetoric and grammar ; and 
the extent of his information was so great, that he 
was called “a living library” and “a walking 
museum.'” After spending a considerable part of 
his life at Athens he went to the East, where he 
bec.ame acquainted with Zenobia, of Palmyra, 
who made him her teacher of Greek literature. 
On the de.ath of her husband Odenathus Lon- 
ginus became her principal adviser. It was m.ainly 
through his advice that she threw off her alle- 
giance to the Roman empire. On her capture hy 
Aurelian in 273, Longinus was put to death by 
the emperor. Longinus \\as unquestionably the 
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greatest philosoplicr of his age. He was a man of 1 
excellent sense, sound judgment, and extensive * 
knowledge. His work on the iitdilime (Ilepl u(|>our), 
a great part of which is still extant, 8ur[)a88ea in 
oratorical power every thing written after the time 
of the Greek orators. There is scarcely any work 
in the range of ancient literature which, inde- 
pendent of its excellence of style, contains so many 
exquisite remarks upon oratory, poetry, and good 
taste in general. 'J'he best edition of this work is 
by Weiske, Lips. 1809, 8vo., reprinted in London, 
1820. Longinus wrote, many other works, both rhe- 
torical and philosophical, all of which have perished. 

Longinus, Cassius. [Cassius.] 

Longobardi. [LANr.oBAKni.] 

Longiila (Longulanus : liuon Riposo\ a town 
of the Volsci in Latiuin, not far from (Jorioli, and 
belonging to the territory of Antium, but destroyed 
by the Komaiis at an early period. 

Longus (Ad 77 oy), a Greek sophist, of uncertain 
date, but not earlier than the 4th or 5th century 
of our era, is the autlior of an erotic work, entitled 
UoijLLeyiKuv rwv Kara Ad<pviv Ka\ XAjJtji/, or Fas- 
toralia de Daplinide el Chloe^ written in pleasing 
and elegant prose. The best editions are by Vil- 
loison, Paris, 1778; Schaefer, Lips. 1808; and 
Passow, Lips. 1811. 

Lopadusa (Ao7raSoC<ra : Lamp<‘dusa\ an island 
in the Mediterranean, between Melita (^MaUa) 
and the coast of Hyzacium in Africa. 

Lorium or Lorii, a small place in Etruria with 
an imperkil villa, 12 miles N. W. of Rome on the 
Via Aurelia, where Antoninus Pius was brought 
up, and where he died. 

Lorj^ma (Tot Autpvpa : AphfJieki, Rii.), a city 
on the S. coast of Caria, close to the promontory of 
Cynosseina (C. Aloupo\ opposite to lalysus in 
Rhodes, the space between the two being about 
the shortest distance between Rhodes and the 
coast of Caria. 

Ldtis, a nyrnph, who, to escape the embraces of 
Priapus, was metamorphosed into a tree, called 
after her TiOtus. (Ov. Met. ix. 847.) 

Ldt5pliagi (Aurocpdyoi^ i. e. Udus-eaters). Ho- 
mer, in the Odyssey, represents Ulysses as coming 
in his wanderings to a coast inhabited by a people 
who fed upon a fruit called lotus, the taste of which 
was so delicious that every one who eat it lost .all 
wish to return to his native country, but desired to 
remain there with the Lotophagi, and to eat the 
lotus (Ot/. ix. 94), Afterwards, in historical 
times, the Greeks found that tlte people on the N. 
coast of Africa, between the Syrtos, and especially 
about the Lesser Syrtis, used to a great extent, as 
an article of food, the fruit of a plant, which they 
identified with the lotus of Homer, and they called 
these people Lotopljagi. To this day, the inha- 
bitants of the same ptirt of the co.ast of Tunis and 
Tripoli eat the fruit of the plant which is supposed 
to be the lotus of the ancients, and drink a wine 
made from its juice, as the ancient Lotophagi are 
also said to have done. This plant, tlie Zizyphus 
Lotus of the botanists (or jujube-tree), is a prickly 
branching shrub, with fruit of the size of a wild- 
plum, of a safiroii colour and a sweetish taste. The 
ancient geographers .also place the Lotophagi in the 
large island of Meninx or Lotophagitis (Jerbah), 
adjacent to tliis coast. They carried on a commer- 
cial intercourse with Egypt and with the interior 
of Africa, by the very same caravan routes which 
are used to the present day. 
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Lozlas (Aolias)^ a surnaine of Apollo, derived 
by some from his intricate and ambiguous oracles 
(A<i(a), but better from Ae76j»', as the prophet or 
interpreter of Zeus. 

Loxo (Ao^tii), daughter of Rorejis, one of the 
Hyperborean maidens, who brought the worship 
of Artemis to Delos, whence the name is also used 
as a surname of Artemis herself. 

Lua, also called Lua mater or Lua Satumiy 
one of the early Italian divinities, whose worship 
w.as forgotten in later times. It may be that she 
was the same as Ops, the wife of Saturn ; but all 
we know of her is, that sometimes the arms taken 
from a defeated enemy were dedicated to her, .md 
burnt .as a sacrifice, with a view of averting calamity. 

Luca (Lucensis: Lueai), a Ligurian city in 
Upper Itiily, at the foot of the Apennines and on 
the river Aiisus, N. E. of Pisae. It was included 
in Jltruria by Augustus ; but in the time of Julius 
C.'iesar it was tlie most S.-ly city in Liguria, and 
belonged to Cisalpine Gaul. It was m.adc a Roman 
colony, i». c. 177. The amphitheatre of Lucca 
may still be seen at the modern town in a state of 
tolerable preservation, and its great size proves the 
importance and populousness of the ancient city. 

Lucania (Lucamis), a district in Lower Italy, 
was bounded on the N. by Campania and S.am- 
nium, on the E. by Apulia and the gulf of Ta- 
rentum, on the S. by Bruttium, ami on the W. by 
the Tyrrhene sea, thus corresponding for the most 
part to the modern provinces of Frinclpato, Ci^ 
ieriore and Basilicata, in the kingdom of Naples. 
It w.as separated from Campania by the river 
Silarus, and from Bruttium by the river Laus, and 
it extended along the gulf of Tarentum from Thiirii 
to Metapontum, The country is mountainous, .as 
tlie Apennines run through the greater part of it ; 
but tow.ard8 tlie gulf of Tarentum there is an 
extensive and fertile plain. Imcania w.as celebrated 
for its excellent pastures (Ilor. Ep. i. 28) ; and its 
oxen were the finest and largest in Italy. Hence, 
the elepliant was at first called by the Romans a 
Lucanian ox (Tmcus bos). The swine also were 
very good ; .and a peculiar kind of sausages was 
celebrated at Rome under tlie name of Lneanica. 
The coast of Lucania was inhabited chiefly by 
Greeks, whose cities were numerous and flourish- 
ing. The most important were Metapontum, 
Hkraclea, TTiurii, Buxkntum, Ei.ea or Vk- 
LiA, PosiDONiA or Pakstuw. The interior of 
the country was originally inhabited by the Choiies 
and Oenotrians. The Lucanians proper were iSam- 
nites, a brave and warlike race, who left their 
mother-country and settled both in Lucania and 
Bruttium. They not only expelled or subdued 
the Oenotrians, but they gradually accpiired pos- 
session of most of the Greek cities on the coast. 
They are first mentioned in b. c. 898 as the .allies 
of the elder Dionysius in his w.ar .against TJmrii, 
They were subdued by the Romans after Pyrrhus 
had left Italy. Before the 2nd Punic Avar their 
forces consisted of 30,000 foot and 8000 liorse ; 
but in the course of this war their country was 
repeatedly laid waste, and iieNcr recovered its 
former prosperity. 

Lucanus, M. Annaeus, usually called Luctui, 
a Roman poet, w.as born at Cordoba in Spain, A. D. 
39. • Ills father was L. Aim.aeus Mella, a brother 
of M. Senec.a, the philosopher. Luc.an was c.arried 
to Rome at an early age, where his education was 
superintended by the most eminent preceptors of 
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the day. His talents developed themselves at a 
very early age, and excited such general admiration 
as to awaken the jealousy of Nero, who, unable to 
brook competition, forbade him to recite in public. 
Stung to the quick by this prohibition Lucan em- 
barked in the famous conspiracy of Piso, was be- 
trayed, niul, by a promise of pardon, was induced 
to turn informer. He began by denouncing his 
own mother Acilia (or Atilia), and then revealed 
the rest of his accomplices without reserve. But 
he received a traitor’s reward. After the more 
important victims had been despatched, the em- 
peror issued the mandate for the death of Lucan 
Avho, finding escape hopeless, caused his veins to 
be opened. When, from the rapid effusion of 
blood, he felt his extremities becoming chill, he 
began to repeat aloud some verses wliich he had 
once composed, descriptive of a wounded soldier 
perishing by a like death, and, with these linos 
upon his lijis, expired a. d. 65, in the 26th year of 
his age. Lncan wrote various poems, the titles of 
which are preserved, but the only extant production 
is an heroic poem, in 10 books, entitled Pharsalia^ 
in which the progress of the struggle between 
Caesar and Poinpey is fully detailed, the events, 
commencing with the passage of the Rubicon, being 
arranged in ri gular chronological order. The 10th 
book is imperfect, and the narrative breaks off 
abruptly in the middle of the Alexandrian war, 
but we know not whether the conclusion has been 
lost, or whether the author ever completed his 
task. The whole of what we now possess W€'is 
certainly not composed at the same time, for the 
different parts do not by any moans breathe the 
same spirit. In tho earlier portions we find liberal 
sentiments expressed in very moderate terms, ac- 
companied by open and almost fulsome flattery of 
Nero ; but, as wo proceed, the blessings of freedom 
are loudly proclaimed, and the invectives against 
tyranny are couched in language the most offensive, 
evidently aimed directly at the emperor. The 
work contains great beauties and great defects. It 
is characterised by copious diction, lively imagina- 
tion, and a bold and masculine tone of thought ; 
but it is at the same time disfigured by extrava- 
gance, far-fetched conceits, and unnatural similes. 
The best editions are by Oudendorp, Lug. Bat. 
1728 ; by Burmann, 1740 ; and by Weber, Lips. 
1821—1831. 

Lucamis, Ocellus. [Ockllus.] 

Lucceius. 1. L., an old friend and neighbour of 
Cicero. His name frequently occurs at the com- 
mencement of Cicero’s correspondence with Atticus, 
with whom Lucceius had quarrelled. Cicero at- 
tempted to reconcile his two friends. In B. c. 63 
Lucceius accused Catiline ; and in GO he became a 
candidate for the consulship, along with Julius 
Caesar, who agreed to support him ; but he lost 
his electimi in consequence of the aristocracy bring- 
ing in Bibiilus, as a counterpoise to Caesar’s in- 
fluence. Lucceius seems now to have withdrawn 
from public life and to have devoted himself to 
literature. He was chiefly engaged in the compo- 
sition of a cotitemporaneous history of Rome, com- 
mencing with the Social or Marsic war. In 55 he 
had nearly finished the history of the Social and of 
the first Civil war, when Cicero wrote a most urgent 
letter to his friend, pressing him to suspend the 
thread of his history, and to devote a separate 
work to the period from Catiline’s conspiracy to 
Cicero's recall from banishment (ad Fafn. v. 12). 
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Lucceius promised compliance with his request, but 
he appears never to have written the work. On 
the breaking out of the civil war in 49, he espoused 
the side of Pompey. He was subsequently par- 
doned by Caesar and returned to Rome, where he 
continued to live on friendly terms with Cicero.— 
2. C., surnamed Hirrus, of the Pupiniau tribe, 
tribune of the plebs 53, proposed that Poinpey 
should be created dictator. In 52 he was a can- 
didate with Cicero for the augurship, and in the 
following year a candidate with M. Caeliiis for the 
aedileship, but he failed in both. On the breaking 
out of the civil war in 49, he joined Poinpey. He 
was sent by Poinpey as ambassador to Orodos, 
king of Parthia, but he was thrown into prison by 
the Parthian king. He was pardoned by Caesar 
after the battle of Pharsalia, and retunied to Rome. 

Lucenses Callaici, one of the 2 chief tribes of 
the Callaici or Gallaeci on the N. coast of Ilispania 
Tarracononsis, derived their name from their town 
Lucus Augiisti. 

Lucentum (Alicante), a town of the Contestani, 
on the coast of Hisprinia Tarracononsis. 

LueSrIa (Lucerlnus : Lticera), sometimes call(‘d 
Nnceria, a town in Apulia on the borders of 
Samnium, S. VV. of Arpi, was situated on a steep 
hill, and possessed an ancient temple of Minerva. 
In the war between Rome and Samnium, it was 
first taken by the Samnites («. c. 321), and next 
by the Romans (319) ; but having revolted to the 
Samnites in 314, all the inhabitants w'ere mas- 
sacriid by the Romans, and their place supplied 
by 2500 Roman colonists. Having thus become 
a Roman colony, it continued faithful to Roint' in 
the 2nd Punic war. In the time of Augustus it 
had greatly declined in prosperity ; but it was still 
of snflicient importance in the 3rd century to be 
the residence of tlie praetor of Apulia. 

Lucianas (AovKiavSs), usually called Lucian, 
a Greek writer, born at Saniosata, the capital of 
Commagene, in Syria. The date of his birth and 
death is uncertain ; but it has been conjectured, with 
much probability, that he was born about A. l). 120, 
and he probably lived till towards the end of this 
century. We know that some of his more cele- 
brated workj were written in the reign of M. Au- 
relius. Lucian’s parents were poor, and he was 
at first apprenticed to his maternal uncle, who was 
a statuary. He afterwards became an advocate, 
and practised at Antioch. Being unsuccessful in 
this calling, he employed himself in writing speeches 
for others, instead of delivering them himself. But 
he did not remain long at Antioch ; and at an 
early period of his life he set out upon his travels, 
and visited the greater part of Greece, Italy, and 
Gaul. At that period it was customary for pro- 
fessors of the rhetorical art to proceed to ditlerent 
cities, where they attracted audiences by their 
displays, much in the same manner as musicians or 
itinenint lecturers in modem times. He appears 
to have acquired a good deal of money as well as 
fame. On his leturn to his native country, pro- 
bably about his 40th year, he abandoned the rhe- 
torical profession, the artifices of which, he tells 
us, were foreign to his temper, the natural enemy 
of deceit and pretension. He now devoted most 
of his time to the composition of his works, lit' 
still, however, occasionally travelled ; for it appears 
that he was in Achaia and Ionia about thi? close or 
the Parthian war, 160 — 165 ; on which occasion, 
too, he seems to ha/e visited Olympia, and beheld 
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the self-immolation of Peregrimis. About the 
year 170, or a little previously, he visited the 
false oracle of tlie impodtor Alexander, in Paphla- 
gonia. Late in life he obtained the office of procu- 
rator of part of Egypt, which office w.as probably 
bestowed upon him by the emperor Commodiis. 
The nature of Luoian's writings inevitably procured 
him many enemies, by whom he has been painted 
in very black colours. According to Suidas he 
was Rurnamed tliA Blasphemers and was torn to 
pieces by dogs, as a punishment for his impiety ; 
but on this account no reliance can he placed. 
Other writers state that Lucian apostatised from 
Christianity ; but there is no proof in support of 
tin's charge ; and the dialogue entitled PliilopatriSs 
which would appear to prove that the author had 
once been a Christian, was certainly not written 
bv Lucian, anti was probably composed in the 
reiifn of Julian the Apostate. — As many as 8*2 
w'orks have come down to us undtu” the name of 
Lucian ; but some of these are spurious. The 
most important of them are his DiaJofjues. They 
are of very various degrees of merit, and are treated 
in the greatest possible variety of style, from se- 
riousness down to the broadest Iminour and huf- 
fexmery. Their subjects and tendency, too, vary 
considerably ; for while some are employed in 
attackijig the heathen philosophy and religion, 
others arc mere pictures of manners without any 
polemic drift. Our limits only allow us to men- 
tion a few of the more important of these Dia- 
logues : — The Dialogues of the (jods^ 2() in number, 
consist of short dramatic narratives of some (»f the 
most popular incidents in the heathen mythology. 
The reader, however, is generally left to draw his 
own conclusions from the story, the author only 
taking care to put it in the most absurd point of 
view. — In the Jupiter Conrictexi a holder style of 
attack is adopted ; and the cynic proves to Ju- 
piter’s face, that every thing being under the do- 
minion of fate, he has no power whatever. As this 
dialogue shows Jupiter’s want of power, so the 
Jupiter the Tragedian strikes at his very c.Kistence, 
and that of the other deities. — The Vitarnm 
Auctioj or Siile. of the Phi/osopherss is an attack 
upon the ancient philosophers. In this humourous 
piece the heads of the different sects are put up to 
sale, Hermes ludug the auctioneer, — The 
inan is a sort of apology for the preceding piece, 
and may be reckoned among Lucian’s best dia- 
logues. The philosophers are represented as ha\ing 
obtained a day’s life for the purpose of taking ven- 
geance upon Lucian, who conlesses that he has 
borrowed the chief beauties of his Suitings from 
them. — The Ba7tqHets or the Lapithae, is one of 
Lucian’s most hmuourous attacks on the philoso- 
phers. The scene is a wedding feast, at which a 
representative of each of the principal philosophic 
sects is present. A discussiop ensues, which sets all 
the philosophers by the ears, and cuds in a pitched 
buttle. — The Nigrinus is also an attack on philo- 
sophic pride ; hut its main scope is to satirise the 
Homans, whose pomp, vain- glory, and luxury, are 
unfavourably contrasted with the simple habits of 
the Athenians. — The more miscellaneous class of 
Lucian’s dialogues, in which the attacks upon my- 
thology and philosophy are not direct but incidental, 
or which are mere pictures of manners, contains 
some of his best. At the head must be placed 
Tirnojis which may perhaps be regarded as Lucian’s 
masterpiece. — The Dialogues of the Dead are 
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perhaps the best known of all Lucian’s works. 
The subject affords great scope for moral reflection, 
and for satire on the vanity of human pursuits. 
Wealth, power, beauty, strength, not forgetting 
the vain disputations of philosophy, afford the ma- 
terials. Among the modems tljese dialogues have 
been imitated by Fontenelle and Lord Lyttelton. 
— The Icaro-Mengvpus is in Lucian’s best vein, 
and a master-piece of Aristophanic humour. Me- 
nippus, disgusted with the disnutes and pretensions 
of the philosophers, resolves on a visit to the stars, 
for the purpose of seeing how far their theories 
are correct. By tlie mechanical aid of a pair of 
wings he reaches the moon, and surveys thence 
the miserable passions and rpiarrels of men. Hence 
lie jiroceeds to Olympus, and is introduced to the 
Thunderer himself. Here he is witness of the 
manner in wdiich human prayers are received in 
heaven. They ascend by enormous ventholes, and 
become audible when Jupiter removes the covers. 
Jupiter himself is represented as a partial judge, 
and as influenced by the largeness of the rewards 
promised to him. At the end he pronounces judg- 
ment against the philosophers, and threatens in 4 
days to destro}^ them all. — Charon is a very ele- 
gant dialogue, but of a graver turn than the pre- 
ceding. Charon visits the earth to sec the course 
of life there, and what it is that always make.>mcu 
weep when they enter his boat. Mercury acts as 
his Cicerone. — Lucian's merits as a writer consist 
in his knowledge of human nature ; his strong 
i-ominon sense ; the fertility of his invention ; the 
raciness of his humour ; and the simplicity and 
Attic grace of his diction. There was abundance 
to justify his attacks, in the systems against which 
they were directed. Yet he establishes nothing in 
their stead. His aim is only to pull down ; to 
spread u universal scepticism. Nor were his 
assaults coniined to religion and philosophy, but 
extended to every thing old and venerated, the 
poems of Homer and Hesiod, and the liistory of 
Herodotus. — The best editions of Lucian arei by 
Hemsterhuis and Reitz, Ainst. 1743, 4 vols. 4to. ; 
by Lehman, Lips. 1821 — 1831, vols. 8vo. ; and 
hv Dindorf, with a Latin version, but without notes. 
Parks, 1840, Hvo. 

Lucifer or PhosphSruB also by tlu^ 

poets ’Eu>ff(p6pos or ^aeatpdpos), that is, the bringer 
<»f light, is the name of the planet Venus, when seen 
in the morning before svmrise. The same planet 
was called ffesperus, TesperiigOs Vespers Aoctifers 
or NoctHruuSs when it appeared in the heavens 
after sunset. Lucifer as a personification is called 
a son of Astracus and Aurora or Eos, of Cepluihis 
and Aurora, or of Atlas. By Philonis he is said 
to have been the father of Ceyx. He is also called 
the father of Daedalion and of the Hesperidcs. 
Lucifer is also a surname of several goddesses of 
light, as Artemis, Aurora, and Hecate. 

LucUlUS. 1. C., was born at Sties.sa of the Au- 
ruuci, B. c. 148. He served in the cavalry under 
Scipio in the Numantine war; lived upon terms of 
the closest familiarity with Scipio and Laelius; and 
was either the maternal gi’and uncle, or, which is 
less probable, the maternal grandfather of Pompey 
the Great He died at Naples, 103, in the 46th 
year of his age. Ancient critics agree that, if not 
absolutely the inventor of Roman satire, he was 
the first to mould it into that form which afterwards 
received full developeineiit in the hands of Horace, 
Persius, and Juvenal. The first of these 3 great 
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masters, while he censures the harsh versification 
and the slovenly haste with which Liiciliiis threw 
off his compositions, acknowledges with admiration 
the fierceness and boldness of his attacks upon the 
vices and follies of his contemporaries. The Satires 
of Lucilius were divided into 30 books. Upwards 
of 800 fragments from these have been preserved, 
but the greatest number consist of isolated couplets, 
or single lines. It is clear from these fragments 
that his reputation for caustic pleasantry was by no 
means unmerited, and that in coarseness and broad 
personalities he in no respect fell short of the 
licence of the old comedy, which would seem to 
have been, to a certain extent, his model. The 
fragments were publislied separately, by Franciscus 
Donsa, Lug. Bat. 4to. 1597, reprinted by the 
brothers Volpi, 8vo. Patav. 1735; anti, along with 
Censorinus, by the two sons of llavercamp, Lug. 
Bat. 8vo. 1743.-2. Lucilius Junior, probably 
the author of an extant poem in 640 hexameters, 
entitled Aetna^ which exhibits throughout great 
command of language, and contains not a few 
brilliant passages. Its object is to explain upon 
philosophical principles, after the fashion of Lu- 
cretius, the causes of the various physical pheno- 
mena presented by the volcano. Lucilius Junior 
was the procurator of Sicily, and the friend to 
whom Seneca addresses his Epistles, his Natural 
Questions, and his tract on Providence, and whom 
he strongly urges to select this very subject of 
Aetna as a theme for his muse. 

Lncilla, Annia, daughter of M. Aurelius and 
the younger Faustina, was born about A. d. 147. 
She was married to the emperor, L. Verus, and 
after his death (169) to Claudius Ponipeianus. In 
1 83 she engaged in a jdot against the life of her 
brother Comniodus, which, having been detected, 
she was banished to the island of Capreae, and 
there put to death. 

Luclna, the goddess of light, or rather the god- 
dess that brings to light, and lienee the goddess 
that presides over the birth of children. It was 
therefore used as a surname of Juno and Diana. 
Lucina corresponded to the Greek goddess Ilithyia. 

Lucretia, the wife of L. Tarquinius Collatiims, 
whose rape by Sex. Tarquinius led to the dethrone- 
ment of Tarquinius Siiperhus and the establishment 
of the republic. For details see Tarquinius. 

Lucretia Gens, originally patrician, but subse- 
quently plebeian also. The burnaine of the pa- 
trician Liicretii was Triciptinus^ one of whom, Sp. 
Lucretius Triciptiims, the father of Lucretia, Avas 
elected consul, with L. Junius Brutus, on the esta- 
blishment of the republic, b. c. 509. The plebeian 
families are known by the surnames of GaUus, 
Ofella^ and Ft’s;n7/o, but none of them is of sufficient 
importance to require notice. 

Lucretilis, a pleasant mountain in the country 
of the Sabines, overhanging Horace’s villa, a part 
of the modern Monte Gennaro. 

T. Lucretius Carus, the Roman poet, respecting 
whose personal history, our information is both 
scanty and suspicious. The Eusebian Chronicle’ 
fixes B. c. 95 as the date of his birth, adding that 
he was driven mad by a love potion, that during 
his lucid intervals he composed several works which 
were revised by Cicero, and that he perished by 
his own hand in his 44th year, b.c. 52 or 51. 
Another ancient authority places his death in 55. 
From what source the tale about the philtre may 
have been derived we know not ; but it is not im> 
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probable that the whole story was an invention of 
som^ enemy of the Epicureans. Not a hint is to he 
found anywhere which corroborates the assertion 
with regard to the editorial labours of Cicero. — 
The work, which has immortalised the name of 
Lucretius, is a philosophical didactic poem, composed 
in heroic hexameters, divided into 6 books, con- 
taining upwards of 7400 lines, addressed to C. 
Memmius Gemellus, who was praetor in 58, and is 
entitled De lierum Natura. It was probably pub- 
lished about 57 or 56 ; for, from the way in which 
Cicero speaks of it in a letter to his brother, written 
in 55, we may conclude that it had only recently 
appeared. The poem has been sometimes repre- 
sented as a complete exposition of the religious, 
moral, and physical doctrines of Epicurus, hut this 
is far from being a correct description. Epicurus 
maintained that the unhappiness and degradation of 
mankind arose in agreat degree from the slavish dread 
which they entertained of the power of the gods, and 
from terror of their wrath ; and the fundamental 
doctrine of his system was, that the gods, whoso 
existence he did not deny, lived in the enjoyment 
of absolute peace, and totally indifferent to the 
world and its inhabitants. To prove this position 
Epicurus adopted the atomic theory of Leucippus, 
according to which the material universe was not 
created by the Supreme Being, but was formed by 
tbe union of elemenfcil particles which had existed 
from all eternity, governed by certain sinqile laws. 
Ho further sought to show that all those striking 
pliaenomena which had been regarded by the 
vulgar as direct manifestations of divine power, 
were the natural n’sults of ordinary processes. To 
state clearly and developo fully the leading prin- 
ciple of this philosophy, in such a form as might 
render the study attractive to Ins countrynum, was 
the object of Lucretius, his work being simply an 
attempt to show that there is nothing in the liistory 
or actual condition of the world which does not 
admit of explanation without having recourse to 
the active interposition of divine beings. The poem 
of Lucretius has been admitted by all modern 
critics to be the greatest of didatic poems. The 
most abstruse speculations are clearly explained in 
majestic versj^ ; while the subject, which in itself 
was dry and dull, is enlivened by digressions of 
matchless power and beauty. — The best editions 
are by Wakefield, London, 179(), 3 vols. 4to., re- 
printed at Glasgow, 1813, 4 vols. 8vo.; and by 
Forbiger, Lips. 1828, 12mo. 

Lucrinus Lacus, was properly the inner part of 
the Sinus Ciimanus or Piiteolanus, a bay on the const 
of Campania^ between the promontory Misenum 
and Puteoli, running a considerable way inland. 
But at a very early period the Lucrine lake was 
separated from the remainder of the bay by a dike 
8 stadia in length, which was probably formed 
originally by some volcanic change, and was sub- 
sequently rendered more complete by the work of 
man. Being thus separated from the rest of the 
sea, it assumed the character of an inland lake, 
and is therefore called Lacus by the Romans. Its 
waters still remained salt, and were celebrated for 
their oyster beds. Behind the Lucrine lake was 
another lake called Lacus Avernus. In the 
time of Augustus, Agrippa made a coiniminication 
between the lake Avernus and the Lucrine lake, 
and also between the Lucrine lake and the Sinus 
Cumanus, thus forming out of the 3 the celebrated 
Julian Harbour. The Lucrine lake was filled up 
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by a volcanic eruption in 1530, when a conical 
mountain rose in its place, called Mtmta Nuovo. 
The Avernus has thus become again a separate 
lake, and no trace of the dike is to be seen in the 
Gulf of Pozzuoli. 

LuCuUus, Liciillus, a celebrated plebeian family. 
1. L.) the grandfather of the conqueror of Mithri- 
dates, was consul b. c. 151, together with A. Pos- 
tuinius Albinus, and carried on war in Spain against 
the Vaccaei. — 2. L., son of the preceding, was 
praetor 103, and carried on war unsuccessfully 
against the slaves in Sicily. On his return to Home 
he was accused, condemned, and driven into exile. 
—•3. L., sou of the preceding, and celebrated as 
tlie conqueror of Mithridates. lie w’as probably born 
about 110. lie served with distinction in the 
Marsic or Social war, find accompanied Sulla as 
his quaestor into Greece and Asia, 33. When Sulla 
returned to Ital}' .after the conclusion of pe.ace 
with Mithridates in 34, Lucullus was left behind 
in Asia, where he remained till 80. In 79 he was 
curulc aedile with his younger brother Marcus. 
So great was the iavour at this time enjoyed by 
Luciilius with Sulla, that the dictator, on his 
death-bed, not only confided to him the charge of 
revising and correcting his Commentaries, but ap- 
pointed him giiardi.an of his son Faustus, to the 
exclusion of Poinpo} ; a circumstance which is said 
to have first given rise to the enmity .and jealousy 
that ever after subsisted between the two. In 77 
Lucullus was praetor, .and at the expiration of this 
magistracy obtained the government of Africa, 
where ho distinguished himself by the justice of 
his administration. In 74 he w.as consul with M. 
Aurelius Cotta. In this year the war with Mithri- 
datos was renewed, and Lucullus received the 
conduct of it. He carried on this war for 8 years 
with great success. The details arc given under 
MiTiniiDATKS,.and it is only necoss.ary to mention 
here the leading outlines. Lucullus defeated Mi- 
thridates with great slaughter, and drove him out 
of his hereditiiry dominions, and compelled him 
to take refuge in Armenia with his son-in-law 
Tigr.anes (71). He afterwards invaded Armenia, 
detbated Tigvanos, and took his capital Tigrauocerta 
(39). In the next c.ainpaign (63) he flg.am defeated 
the combined forces of Alithridates, .and laid siege 
to Nisi bis ; but in the spring of the following year 
(67), a mutiny among his troops compelled him to 
raise the siege of Nisibis, and return to Ponlus. 
^Mithridates had already taken .advantage of his 
absence to invade Pontiis, and had defeated his 
lieutenants Fabius and Triarius in seyeral successive 
actions. But Lucullus on his arrival w'as unable 
to eftbet any thing against Mithridates, in conse- 
quence of the mutinous disposition of his troops. 
The adversaries of Lncullns availed themselves of 
80 favourable an occasion, and a decree was pfOssed 
to transfer to Acilius Glabrio, one of the consuls 
for the year, the province of Bithynia and the 
command against Mithridates. But Glahrio was 
wholly incompetent for the task assigned him : on 
arriving in Bithyiii.a, he made no attempt to assume 
the command, but remained quiet within the con- 
fines of the Rom.an province. Mithridates me.an- 
whilcahly availed himself of this position of affairs, 
and Lucullus h.ad the mortification of seeing Pontus 
and Cappadocia occupied by the enemy before his 
eyes, without being able to stir a step in their 
defence. But it was still more galling to his feel- 
ings when, in 66, he was called upon io resign the 
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command to his old rival Pompe}', who had been 
.appointed by the Manilian law to supersede both 
him and Glabrio. Lucullus did not obtain his 
triumph till 63, in consequence of the opposition of 
his enemies. He was much courted by the aristo- 
cratical party, who sought in Lucullus a rival and 
antagonist to Pompey; but, instead of putting him- 
self prominently forward as the leader of ;i p.arty, 
he soon began to withdraw gradually from public 
.affairs, .and devote himself more and more to a life 
of indolence and luxur}'. He died iir 57 or 56. 
Previous to his de.ath he had fallen into a state of 
complete dobage, so th.at the management of his 
affairs was confided to his brother Marcus. The 
name of Lucullus is almost as celebrated for tlie 
luxury of his latter years as for his victories over 
Mithrid.ates. He amassed v.ast treasures in Asia ; 
.and these supplied liim the means, after his return 
to Rome, of gratifying his natui-al taste for luxury, 
tog(*ther with an ostentatious displny of magnifi- 
cence. His gardens in the immediate suburbs of 
the city were laid out in a style of extraordinary 
splendour ; but still more remarkable were his 
villas at Tusculum, and in the neighbourhood of 
Neapolis. In the construction of the latter, with 
its parks, fish-ponds, &c., he had laid out v.ast sums 
in cutting through hills and rocks, and throwing 
out advanced works into the sea. So gigantic 
indeed was the scale of these labours for objects 
apparently so insignificant, that Pompey called him, 
in derision, the Roman Xerxes. His feasts at Rome 
itself were celebrated on a scale of inordinate m.ag- 
nificence : a single supper in the h.all, called that of 
Apollo, w.as said to cost the sum of 50,000 denarii. 
Even during his c.ainpaigns tlie pleasures of the 
table had not been forgotten ; and it is well known 
that he w’as the first to introduce cherries into 
Italy, which he had brought with him from Cenasus 
in Pontus. Lucullus was an enlightened patron of 
literature, and h.ad from his earliest y(‘ars devoted 
much attention to literary pursuits. He collected 
a valuable library, which was opened to the free 
use of the litemry public ; .and here he himself 
used to associate with the Greek philosophers .and 
litenati, and wmuld enter warmly into tluur meta- 
physical and philosophical discussions. Hence the 
picture drawn by Cicero at the commencement of 
the Ac.ademics was probably to a certain extent 
tiikcn from the reality. His constant companion 
from the time of his qnaestorship had been An- 
tiochus of Ascalon, from whom he imbibed the 
precepts of the Ac.ademic school of philosophy, to 
W'hich he continued through life to he atbiched. 
His p.atronage of the poet Archias is w’ell known. 
He composed a history of the Marsic war in Greek. 
•—4. L. orM., son of the preceding and of Scrvilia, 
half-sister of M. Cato, was a mere cliild at Ins 
father’s death. His education w'.as superintended 
by Cato and Cicero. After Caesar's death, he 
joined the republican partv, and fell at the battle 
of Philippi, 42.-5. M.,' brother of No. 3, was 
adopted by M. Terentius Varro, and consequently 
bore the n.ames of M. Tkkentii’S Varuo Lu- 
cui.Lus. He fouglit under Sulla in Italy, ^2; w’as 
curule aedile with his brother 79; pnaetor / 7 ; and 
consul 73. After his consulship he obtained the 
province of Macedonia. He carried on w.ar against 
the I).ard.anians and Bessi, and penetrated as far 
as the Danube. On his return to Rome he obtained 
a triumph, 71. He was a strong supporter of the 
aristociatical party. He pronounced the funeral 
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oration of l|is brother, but died before the com- 
mencement of the civil war, 4.9. 

Luciimo. [Tarquinius.] 

Ludias. [Lydias.] 

Lngdunensis Gallia. [Gallia.] 

Lugdiinum (Lugdunensis). 1. {Lyon\ the 
chief town of Gallia Lugdunensis, situated at the 
foot of a hill at the confluence of the Arar (Saone) 
and the Rhodanus {fthone\ is said to have been 
founded by some fugitives from the town of Vienna, 
further down the Rhone. In the year after 
Caesar's death (b. c. 43) Lugdunum was made a 
Roman colony by. L. Munatiiis Plancus, and be- 
came under Augustus the capital of the province, 
and the residence of the Roman governor. Being 
situated on two navigable rivers, and being con- 
nected with the other parts of Gaul by road.s, 
which met at this town as their centml point, it 
soon b(‘came a wealthy and populous place, and is 
described by Strabo as the largest city in Gaul 
next to Narbo. It received many privileges from 
the emperor Claudius ; but it was burnt down in 
the reign of Nero. It was, however, soon rebuilt, 
and continued to be a place of great importance 
till A. D. 197, when it was plundered and the 
greater part of it destroyed by the soldiers of 
Septimius Severus, after his victory over his rival 
Albinus in the neighbourhood of the town. From 
this blow it never recovered, and was more and 
more thrown into the shade by Vienna. Lug- 
dunum possessed a vast aqueduct, of which the 
remains may still be traced for miles, a mint, and 
an imperial palace, in wliich Claudius was born, 
and in which many of the other Roman emperors 
resided. At the tongue of land between the 
Rhone and the Arar stood an altar dedicated to 
Augustus by the diflerent states of Gaul ; and 
here Caligula instituted contests in rhetoric, prizes 
being given to the victors, but the most ridiculous 
punishments inflicted on the vanquished. (Comp. 
Jiiv. i. 44.) Luirdunum is memorable in the his- 
tory of the Christian church as the seat of the 
bishopric of Irenacus, and on account of the per- 
secutions which the Christians endured here in 
the ’2nd and 3rd centuries. ■ 2. L. Batavoroin 
(£c7/de^^), the chief town of the Batavi. [BaTaVI.] 
— 3. CODVenarum {St. Bertrand de Cofn7ui*/ffes), 
the chief town of the Convenae in Aquitania. 
[CONVENAE.J 

L^a. [ISelene.] 

Luna (Lunensis: Ltini\ an Etruscan town, 
situated on the left biink of the Macra, about 4 
miles from the coast, originally formed part of 
Liguria, but became the nio&t N.-ly city of Etruria, 
when Augustus extended the boundaries of the 
latter country as far as tlie Macra. The town 
itself was never a place of importance, but it po.s- 
sessed a large and c«>mmodious harbour at the 
mouth of the river, called Lunae Fortus {GuJf of 
Spezzia). Ill B. c. 177 Luna was made a Roman 
colony, and 2000 Roman citizens were settled 
there. In the civil war between Caesar and 
Poinpey it had sunk into utter decay, but wag 
colonised a few years afterwards. Lima was cele- 
brated for its white marble, which now takes its 
name from the neighbouring town of Carrara, 
The quarries, from which this marble was obtained, 
appear not to have been worked before the time of 
Julius Caesar ; but it was extensively employed in 
the public buildings erected in the reign of Au- 
gustus. The wine and the cheeses of Luna also 
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enjoyed a high reputation : some of these cheeses 
are said to have weighed 1000 pounds. The ruins 
of Luna are few and unimportant, consisting of 
the vestiges of an amphitheatre, fragments of 
columns, &c. 

Lunae Montes (rb rrjs Spos), a range 

of mountains, which some of the ancient geo- 
graphers believed to exist in the interior of Africn, 
covered with perpetual snow, and containing the 
sources of the Nile. Their actual existence is 
neither proved nor dis])roved. 

Luperca, or Lupa, an ancient Italian di\inity, 
the wife of Luperciis, who, in the shape of a sho- 
wolf, performed the office of nurse to Romulus and 
Remus. In some accounts slie is identilicd with 
Acc.4 Laurenti.\, the wife of Faustulns. 

Luperens, an ancient Italian divinhy, who was 
worshipped by shepherds as the protector of their 
flocks .against wolves. On the N. side of the Pala- 
tine hill there had been in ancient times a cave, 
the sanctuary of Lupercus, surrounded by a grove, 
containing an altar of the god and his figure clad 
in a goat-skin, just .as his priests, the Luperci. The 
Romans sometimes identified Lupercus with the 
Arcadian Pan. Respecting the festival celebrated 
in honour of Lupercus and his priests, the Luperci 
sec Diet, of Ant art. Lupercalia and Lupeni, 

Lupia. [Luppia.] 

Lupiae or Luppiae, a town in Calabria, be 
tween Brundusinm and Ilydruntiim. 

Lnpodiinum {LadenhurpT)^ a town in Gennany 
on the river Nicer (Neckar). 

Luppia or Lupia ( JJppe). a navigable river in 
the N. W. of Germany, which falls into the Rhine 
at Wesel in Westp/zalia^ and on which the Romans 
built a fortress of the same name. The river 
Eliso {At me) was a tributary of the Luppia, and 
at the confluence of tliese 2 rivers was the fortress 
of Aliso. 

Lupus, Butillus. 1. F., consul, with L. Julius 
Caesar, in b.c. 90, was defeated by theMarsi, and 
slain in battle. — 2. F., tribune of the plebs, 50’, 
and a warm partisan of the aristocracy, fie was 
praetor in 49, and was stationed at Tcrracina with 
3 cohorts, lie afterwards crossed over to Greece. 
— 3. Probably a son of the preceding, the author 
of a rhetorical treatise in 2 books, entitled De 
Fipuris Sente ntkiriim et Klonttionis^ which appears 
to have been originally an abridgement of a work 
by Gorgias of Athens, one of the preceptors of 
young M, Cicero, but which has evidently under- 
gone many changes. Its chief value is derived 
from the numerous tmns’ations which it contains, 
of striking passages from the works of Gre<‘k orators 
now lost. — Edited by Rnhnken along with Aquila 
and Julius* Ruffiniamis, Lug. Bat. 17 O’ 3, reprinted 
by Frotseber, Lips. 1331. 

Lurco, M. Aufidlus, tribune of the plebs, B.c. 
61, the author of a law on bribery {de Amhitu) . 
He was the maternal grandfather of the empress 
Livia, wife of Augustus. He was the first person 
in Rome who fattened peacocks for sale, and he 
derived a large income from this source. 

Luscinus, Fabriclus. [Fabricids.] 

Lusit&nia, Lusitani. [Hispania.] 

Lusdnes, a tribe of the Celtihcri in Hispania 
Tarraconensis, near the sources of the Tagus. 
Lutatius Catiilus. [Catulus.] 

Lutfttius Cerco. [Cerco.J 

Lutetla, or, more commonly, Lutetia Fari- 
BiSrom (Fans), the capital of the Parisii in 
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Gallia Lugdunensis, was situated on an island in 
the Sequana {Seine), and was connected with the 
banks of the river by 2 wooden bridges. Under 
the emperors it became a place of importance, and 
the chief naval station on the Sequana. Here 
Julian was proclaimed emperor, a. d. 3G0. 

LycabettUS {AvKa€T)Tr 6s: St. George), a moun- 
tain in Attica, belonging to the range of Pentelicns, 
close to the walls of Athens on the N. E. of the 
citv, and on the left of the road leading to Ma- 
rathon. It is commonly, but erroneously, supposed 
that the small bill N. of the Pnyx is Lycabettus, 
and that St. George is the ancient Anchesnuis, 

Lycaeus (Ai/aatos), orLyceus, a lofty mountain 
in Arcadia, N. W. of Megalopolis, from the summit 
of which a great part of the country could be seen. 
It was one of the chief seats of the worship of 
Zens, who was hence surnamcd Lycxieus. Here 
was a temple of this god; and hero also was cele- 
brated the festival of the Lycaea {Diet, of Ant. s. v.). 
Pan was likewise called Lycaeus, because he was 
born and had a sanctuary on this mountain. 
Lycambes. [Auohilochus.] 

Lycdion (Ayjfdwv), king of Arcadia, son of Pelas- 
gus by M( liboea or Cyllcne. 'I'he traditions about 
Eycaon represent him in very different lights. 
Some describe him as the first civiliser of Arcadia, 
who built the town of Lycosura, and introduced 
the worship of Zeus Lycaeus. But he is more 
usually represented as an impious king, with a 
large number of sons as impious as himself. Zeus 
visited the earth in order to punish them. The god 
was recognised and worshipped by the Arcadian 
people. Lycaon resolved to murder him ; and in 
order to try if he w'ere really a god, served before 
him a dish of human flesh. Zens pushed away 
the table which bore the horrible food, and the 
place where this happened was afterwards called 
Trapezus. Lycaon and all his sons, with the ex- 
ception of the youngest (or oldest), Nyctimus, were 
killed hy Zeus witti a flash of lightning, or accord- 
ing to others, were changed into wolves. — Callisto, 
the dauglit'Tof Lycaon, is said to have been changed 
into the constellation of the Bear, whence she is 
called by the poets Lycaonis A rctos, Lyvuonia A rctvs, 
or J.ycdovia Virgo, or by^ her patrony^uic Lycaonis. 

Lycadnia (Avnaorla: Avtcdorfs: part of A'ara- 
fnan), a district of Asia Minor, assigned, under the 
Persian Umpire, to the satrapy of Cappadocia, but 
considered by tiio (ireek and Roman geographers 
the S.E. part of Phrygia; bounded on the N. by 
Galatia, on the E. by Cappadocia, on the S. by 
Cilicia Aspera, on the S.W. by I&aiiria (which was 
sometimes reckoned as a part of it) and by Phrygia 
Paroreios, and on the N.W. by Great Phrygia. 
Its boundaries, however, varied much at different 
times. — It was a long narrow strip of country, its 
length extending in the direction of N.W. and 
S.E. ; Xenophon, who first mentions it, describes 
its width as extending E. of Iconiuin (its chief 
city) to the borders of i’appadocia. a distance of 30 
parasangs, about 1 10 miles. It forms a table land 
between the Taurus and the mountains of Phrygia, 
deficient in good water, but abounding in flocks ol 
alieep, q'bo people were, so far as can be traced, 
an aboriginal race, speaking a langiuige which is 
mentioned in the Acts of Hie Ajiostles as a distinct 
dialect ; they Avere warlike, and especially skilled 
in archery. After the overthrow of Antiochus the 
Great hy the Romans, Lycaonia, which had be- 
longed successively to Persia and to Syria, was 
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parti}" assigned to Eumenes, and partly governed 
by native chieftains, the last of whom. Antipater, 
a contempory of Cicero, was conquered by Arnyn- 
tas, king of Galatia, at whose death in B. c. 25 it 
passed, with Galatia, to the Romans, and was 
finally united to the province of Cappadocia. Ly- ' 
caonia was the chief scene of the labours of the 
Apostle Paul on liis first mission to the Gentiles. 
(Acts, xiv.) 

Lyceum (rd Av/ceioi'), the name of one of the 3 
ancient gymnasia at Athens, calh'd after tlic temple 
of Apollo Lyceus, in its neighbourhood. It was 
situated S. E. of tlie city, outside the walls, and 
just above the river Ilissiis. Here tlie Polemarch 
administered justice. It is celebrated as the ])lace 
where Aristotle and the Peripatetics taught. 

Lyceus (Av/ceios), a surname of Apollo, the 
meaning of which i.s not quite certain, yonie derive 
it from \6kos, a wolf, so that it would mean “ tiie 
wolf-slayer;” others from AiWtj, light, according to 
which it would mean “the giver of light;” and 
others again from the country of Lycia. 

Lyclmitis. [Lvchnidhs.J 
Lychnidus, more rarely Lychmdium or Lych- 
nis (Avxyi^os, AvxriBiov,. Avx^'is : AvxVidios ; 
Achrita, Ovhrida), a town of lllyriciim, was the 
ancient capital of the Dessaretii, but was in the 
possession of the Romans as early as their war 
with king Geiitius. It was situated in the interior 
of the country, on a height on the N. bank of tlm 
lake Lychnitis or AvxnBio. Kl/nvr]), 

from which the river Drilo rises. 'J’he town was 
trongly fortified, and contained many springs 
within its walls. In the middle ages it was the 
residence of tlie Bulgarian kings, and was called 
Ac/iris or Achrita, whence its modern name. 

Lycia (AvKia : Avkios, LNcius ; Mvis), a small, 
blit most interesting, district on the S. side of Asia 
Minor, jutting out into the Mediterranean in a 
form approaching to a ningh si'micirde, adjacent 
to parts of Caria and Paniphylia on the W. and E., 
and on the N. to the district of (^ibyratis in Phry- 
gia, to which, under the Byzantine emperors, it 
was considered to belong. It was hounded on the 
N.W. by the little river Glaucus and the gulf of the 
same name, on the N.K. by the mountain called 
Clim.ax (the N. p>an of the sanie range as that 
called 8olyma), and on the N. its natural boundary 
was the Taurus, but its limits in this direction wore 
mit strictly defined. The N. parts of Lycia and the 
district of Ciliyratis form together a high table land, 
which is supported on the N.by the Taurus ; on the 
E by the mountains called Solynia i Taklalu-Dagh ), 
which run from N. to !S. along the E. coast of 
Lycia, far out into the sen, forming the S.E. ])r()- 
inontory of Lvcia, called Sacrum Pr. {C. Khfli- 
donia) ; the summit of this range is feet 

high, and is covered with snow * ; the S.A\ . and 
S. sides of this table land are formed hy the range 
called Massicytns (Aktur JJugh). wliich runs S.E. 
from the E. side of tlic iqipcr course ot the river 
Xanthus : its summits are about 4000 icet high ; 
and its S. side descends towards the si'a in a suc- 
cession of terraces, terminated by bold cliffs, Jhe 
mountain system of Lycia is corapletid by the 
Cragus, which fills up the .‘space between the W. 
side of the Xanthus and the Gulf of Glaucus, and 
forms the S.W. promontory of Lycia t its summits 
are nearly fiOOO feet high. The chief rivers are 

• According to many of the ancients the Taurus began 
at this range.* 
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the Xanthiia {EcJi(>n~Chai\ which has its sources 
in the tnhle-land S. of the Taurus, and flows from 
N. to S. between the Cragus and Massicytiis, and 
the Limyrus, which flows from N. to S. between 
the Massicytus and the Solyma mountains. The 
rallies of these and the smaller rivers, and the 
terraces above the sea in the S. of the country 
were fertile in corn, wine, oil, and fruits, and the 
mountain slopes were clothed with splendid cedars, 
firs, and plane-trees : saflxon also was one chief 
product of the land. The total length of the coast, 
from Telmissus on the W. to Phasclis on the E., 
including all windings, is estimated by Strabo af 
1720 stadia (172 geog. miles), while a straight 
line drawn across the country, as the chord of this 
arc, is about 80 geog. miles in length. The ge- 
neral geographical structure of the peninsula of 
Lycia, as connected with the rest of Asia Minor, 
bears no little resemblance to that of the peninsula 
of Asia Minor itself, as connected with the rest of 
Asia. According to the tradition preserved by He- 
rodotus, the most ancient iiamc of the country was 
Milyas (»; MiAudj), and the earliest inhabitants 
(probably of the Syro- Arabian race) were called 
Milyae, and afterwards Solymi : subsequently the 
Tormilae, from Crete, settled in the country : and 
lastly, the Athenian Lycus, the son of Pandion, 
fled from his brother Aeg -us to Lycia, and gave 
his name to the country. Homer, who gives 
Lycia a prominent place in the Iliad, represents 
its chieftains, Glaucus and Sarpedon, as <lcscended 
from the royal family of Argos (Aeolids) : he 
does not mention the name of Milyas ; and he 
speaks of the Solymi as a warlike race, inhabiting 
the mountains, against whom the Greek hero 
Bellerophontes is sent to fight, by his relative 
the king of Lycia. Besides the legend of Belle- 
rophou and the chiinaeni, Lycia is the scene of 
another popular Greek story, that of the Harpies 
and the daughters of Pandarus ; and memorials of 
both are preserved on the Lycian monuments now 
in the British Museum. On the whole, it is clear 
that Lycia was colonized by the Hellenic race (pro- 
bably from Crete) at a very early period, and that 
its historical inhabitants were Greeks, though with 
a mixture of native blood. The earlier names were 
preserved in the district in the N. of the country 
called Milyas, and in the mountains called Solyma. 
Th# Lycians always kept the reputation they have 
in Homer, as brave warriors. They and the Cili- 
cians were the only people W. of the llalys whom 
Croesus did not conqueir, and they were the last 
who resisted the Persians. [Xanthus.] Under 
the Persian empire they must' have been a power- 
ful maritime people, as they furnished .'iO ships to 
the fleet of Xerxes. After the Macedonian con- 
quest, Lycia formed part of the Syrian kingdom, 
from which it was taken by the Romans after their 
victory over Antiochus III. the Great, and given 
to the Rhodians. It was soon restored to inde- 
pendence, and formed a flourishing federation of 
cities, each having its own republican form of go- 
vernment, and the whole presided over by a chief 
magistrate, called AvKtdpxV^^ There was a federal 
council, composed of deputies from the cities of 
the federation, in which the 6 chief cities, Xanthus, 
Patara, Pinara, Olympus, Myra, and Tlos, Imd 3 
votes each, certain lesser cities 2 each, and the 
rest 1 each : this assembly determined matters re- 
lating to the general government of the country, 
and elected the Lyciarches, as well as the judges . 
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and the inferior magistrates. Internal dissensions 
at length broke up this constitution, and the 
country was united by the emperor Claudius to the 
province of Pamphylia, from which it was again 
separated by Theodosius, who made it a sepaiate 
province, with Myra for its capital. Its cities 
were numerous and flourishing (see the articles), 
and its people celebrated for their probity. Their 
customs are said to have resembled those both of 
the Carians and of the Cretans. Respecting the 
works of art found by Mr. Fellows in Lycia, and 
now in the British Museum, see Xanthi:s. 

Lyclus (Aukios). 1, The Lycian, a surname of 
Apollo, who was worshipped in several places of 
Lycia, especially at Patara, where he hud an oracle. 
Hence the Lycuie sortes are the responses of the 
oracle at Patara (Virg. Aen. iv. 346’).— 2. Of Eleu- 
therae, in Boeotia, a distinguished statuary, tlie dis- 
ciple or son of Myron, flouri.shed about ii.c. 428. 

Lycomedes (AuKOjuVjSTjs). 1. A king of the 
Dolopiaus, in the island of Scyros, near Euboea. 
It was to'his court that Achilles was sent di.sguised 
Jis a maiden by his mother Thetis, who was anxious 
to prevent his going to the Trojan war. Hero 
Achilles became by Deidainia, the daughter of 
Lj'comcdes, the father of Pyrrhus or Ncoptolemus. 
Lycomedes treacherously killed 'rhescus by 
ing him down a rock. — 2. A celebrated Arcadian 
general, was a native of Mantinea and one of tlu* 
chief founders of Megalopolis ij. c. 370. He after- 
wards showed great jealousy of Theb(*s, and funned 
a separate alliance between Athens and Arcadia, 
in 366. lie was murdered in the same year on his 
return from Athens, by some Arcadian exiles. 

Lycon {Avkuv). 1. An orator and demagogne 
at Athens, was one of the 3 accuhcrs of Socrates 
and prepared the case against him. When the 
Athenians repented of their condemnation of So- 
crates, they put Meletus to death and banished 
Anytus aiid Lycon. — 2. Of Troas, a distinguished 
Peripatetic philosopher, and the disciple of Stratoii, 
whom he succeeded as the head of tlio PciMpatetic 
school, B. c. 272. He held that post for more tlian 
44 years, and dic'd at the agc» of 74. He onjoyi'd 
the patronage of Attains and Eiinic*n(*s. He \\ns 
celebrated fo|; his eloquence find for his skill in 
educating boys. He wrote on the boundaries of 
good and evil {Dc Finihm). 

Lycophrou {Axmdfpuv). 1. Younger .son of 
Periander, tyrant of Corinth, by bis wife Melissa. 
For details see Periander. — 2. A citizen of 
Pherae, where he put down the government of the 
nobles and established a tyranny about ii. c. 48.5. 
He afterwards endeavoured to make himself master 
of the whole of Thessaly, and in 404 he defeated 
the Larissaeans and others of the Thessalians, who 
opposed liim. He was probably the father of ,Jaso\ 
of Pherae. — 3. A son, apparently, of Jason, and 
one of the brothers of Thebe, wife of Alexander, 
the tyrant of Pherae, in whose murder he took 
part together with his sister and his 2 brotliers, 
Tisiphonus and Pitholaus, 367. On Alexander's 
death the power appears to have been wielded 
mainly by Tisiphonus, though Lycophrou had an 
important share in the government. J^ycophron 
succeeded to the supreme power on the death of 
Tisiphonus, hut in 352 he was obliged to surrender 
Pherae to Philip, and withdraw from Thessaly. 

4. A grammarian and poet, was a native of Chalcis 
in Euboea, and lived at Alexandria, under Ptolemy 
Philadelphus (b.c. 285— 247), who entrusted to 
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him the arrangement of the works of the comic I 
poets in the AlexJindrian library. In the execu* ! 
tion of this commission Lycophron drew up an ex- | 
tensive work on comedy. Nothing more is known i 
of his life. Ovid (iiw, 533) states that he was 
killed by an arrow. — As a poet, Lycophron ob- 
tained a placa in the Tragic Pleiad, lie also wrote 
a satvric drama. But the only one of his poems 
which has come down to us is the Cassandra or 
Ahxandra. This is neither a tragedy nor an epic 
poem, but a long iambic monologue of 1474 verses, 
in which Cassandra is made to prophesy the fall of 
Troy, the adventures of the Grecian and Trojan 
heroes, with numerous other mythological and his- 
torical events, going back as early as the Tables of 
lo ami Enropa, and ending with Alexander the 
(Jreal. The work has no pretensions to poetical 
merit. It is simply a cumbrous store of traditional 
learning. Its obscurity is proverbial. Its author 
obtained the epithet of the Obscure ((rKOTeiv6s). 
Its stores of learning and its obscurity alike excited 
tli(! elforts of the ancient grammarians, several of 
whom wrote commentaries on the poem. 'J’he onl}' 
one of these works which survives, is the Scholia 
of Isivac and John Tzetzes, which are far more 
valuable tlian the poem itself. — The best ('ditions 
are by Potter, Oxon. Id.‘i7, fob; lleicliard, Ups. 
17M8, 2 vols. dvo. ; and Bachmaiiii, Lips. Id28, 2 
vuls. dvo. 

Lyc6p81is (rj Avkuv ttSxis: Sioiit^ Bu.), a city 
of Upper Egypt, on the W. bank of the Nile, be- 
tvveen Ilermopolis and Ptolemais, said to hiive 
d(‘rivo(l its name from tlie circumstance, that an 
Aethiopian army was put to flight near it bj' a 
pack of wolves. 

Lycorea (Avucopeia : Avuwpevs^ AvicoSpios^ Av- 
KwpeiTTjs), an ancient town at the foot of Mt. Ly- 
coroa {Liakura)^ which was the southern of the 2 
peaks of Mt. Parnassus. [Parnassus.) Hence 
Apollo derived the surname of liVcoreus. The 
town Tivcorea is said to have* been the residence 
of Deucalion, and Delpiii is also reported to have 
been colonised by it. 

Lyedris. [Cytheris.] 

Lycortas (AvuSpras)^ of Megalopolis, was the 
father of Polybius, the liistorian, and tlje close friend 
of Piiilopoemeii, whose policy he always supported. 
He is first mentioned in B. c. U>D, as one of the 
anibassadors sent to Home ; and his name occurs 
for the last time in 1 (Id. 

Lycostira (AvKocrovpa : AvKocovpev ^ : Palco- 
krantbavos or Sidhirokastro near Stola)^ a town in 
the S. of Arcadia, and on the N. W. slop** of Mt. 
Eycaeus, and near the small river Plataniston, said 
by Pausanias to have been the most ancient town in 
Greece, and to have been founded by Lycaoii, tie 
son of Pelasgus. 

Lyctus (AJxtos : Avktios\ sometimes called 
Lyttus (Auttos), an important town in the E. 
of Crete, S.E. of Cnossiis, was situated on a height 
of Mt. Argaeiis, dO stadia from the coast. Its 
harbour was called Cbersonesus. It w'as one c 
the most ancient cities in the island, and is men- 
tioned in the Iliad. It was generally considered 
to be a Spartan colony, and its inhabitants were 
celebrated for their bravery. At a later time it 
was conquered and destroyed by the Ciiossians, 
but it was afterwards rebuilt, and was extant ii. 
the 7tli century of our era. 

Lycurgus {AvKovpyos). 1. Son of Dryas, and 
king of the Edones in Thrace. He is famous for 
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his persecution of Dionysus (Bacchus) and his 
worship in Thrace. Homer relates that, in order to 
escape from liycurgus, Dionysus leaped into- the 
sea, where he was kindly received by Thetis ; and 
that Zeus thereupon bfinded the impious king, 
who died soon afterwards, hated by the immortal 
gods. This story has received many additions from 
later poets and mythographers. Some relate that 
Dion 3 ’SU 8 , on his expeditions, came to the kingdom 
of Lj'curgus; but was expelled by the impious 
king. Thereupon the god drove Lycurgus mad, in 
which condition he killed his son Dryas, and also 
hewed olF one of his legs, supposing that he was 
cutting dowm vines. The country now produced no 
fruit ; and the oracle declaring that fertility should 
not be restored unless Lycurgus were killed, the 
I'ldonians carried him to mount Pangacum, wdiere 
be was tom to pieces by horses. According to 
Sophocles {Antiff. 955), Lycurgus w'as entombed 
in a rock. — 2. King in Arcadia, son of Aleusaud 
Neaera, brother of Cepheus and Auge, husband of 
Cleophile, Enrynomc, or Autinoe, and father of An- 
caems, Epochus, Amphidamas,.and lasus. Lycurgus 
killed Areithoiis, w'ho used to fight w'ith a club. 
Lycurgus bequeathed this club to his slave Ereu- 
tlialioii, his sons having died before him. — 3. Son 
of Pronax and brother of Ampliithea, the wife of 
Adrastus. He took part in the war of tlic Seven 
against Thebes, .and fought with Amphiaraus. He 
is mentioned among those whom Aesculapius called 
to life again after their death.— 4. King of Neniea, 
.son of Pheres and Peritlymene, brother of Admetus, 
husband of J'lurydice or Amjihithea, and father of 
Opheltes. 

Lycurgus. 1, The Spartan legislator. Of his 
personal history w'e liave no certain information ; 
and there are such di.s(.repancies respecting him in 
the ancient writers, that many modern critics have 
denied his real existence altogether. The more ge- 
neral I v* received account about liim wasas follows : — 
Lycurgus w.as the son of Ejinomiis, king of Sparta, 
and brother of Polydi'ctes. The latter succeeded 
his father as king of Sparta, and afterwards died, 
leaving his queen with child. The ambitious 
woman proposc'd to Lycurgus to dt'Stro}’^ Iut off- 
spring if he would share the throne with her. He 
seemingly consented ; lint when she had given 
birth to a sou (^(’haril.aus), he openly proclaimed 
him king; .and as next of kin, .acted as his guardian. 
But to .avoid all suspicion of ambitious designs, w ith 
which the opposite jiartj’ charged him, Lycurgus left 
Sp.arta,and sefont on hi.s celelmated travels, w Inch 
have been magnified to a fabulous extent. He is 
said to have visited Crete, and there to have 
studied the w'isc huvs of Minos. Next In* went to 
Ionia and Euypt, and is reported to have pene- 
trated into Libya, Iberia, and even India. In Ionia 
he is said to have mot either w'itb Homer hiniselt, 
oral least with the Homeric poem.s, which he in- 
troduced into the mother country. The return ot 
Lycurgus to Sp.'irta w”is hailed by all parties. 
Sparta was in a state of an.'irchy and licentiousness, 
.and he w.is considered as the man who alone could 
cure the growing diseases of the state. He under- 
took the task ; yet before he set to w-^ork, he 
strengthened himself with tlie authority of the 
Delphic oracle, ami with a strong party of influential 
men at Sparta. The reform seems not to have been 
carried altogether pe.'iceably. Ihe new division of 
the land among the citizens must have violated 
many existing interests. But all opposition washover- 
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borne, and the whole constitution, military and civil, 
•was remodelled. After Lycurpus had obtained for 
his institutions an approving oracle of the national 
god of Delphi, he exacted a promise from the people 
not to make any alterations in his laws before his 
return. And now he left Sparta to finish his life 
in voluntary exile, in order that his countrymen 
might be bound by their oath to preserve his con- 
stitution inviolate for ever. Where and how he 
died nobody could tell. He vanished from the 
earth like a god, leaving no traces behind but his 
spirit; and he was honoured as a god at Sparta 
with a temple and yearly sacrifices down to the 
latest times. The date of Lycurgus is variously 
given, but it is impossible to place it later than 
B. c. 82.*}. — Lycurgus was regarded through all 
subsequent ages as the legislator of Sparta, and 
therefore almost all the Spartan institutions were 
ascribed to him as their author. We therefore 
propose to give here a sketch of the Spartan insti- 
tution, referring for details to the Diet, of Antiq. ; 
though we must not imagine that this constitution 
was entirely the work of Lycurgus. The Spartan 
constitution was of a mixed nature : the monarchi- 
cal principle was represented by the kings, the 
aristocracy by the senate, and the democratictil 
element by the assembly of the people, and subse- 
quently by their representatives, the ephora. The 
kings had originally to perform the common func- 
tions of the kings of the heroic age. They were 
high priests, judges, and leaders in war; but in 
all of these departments they were in course of 
time superseded more or less. As judges they re- 
tained only a particular branch of jurisdiction, that 
referring to the succession of property. As military 
commanders they were restricted ami watched by 
commissioners sent by the seriate; the functions of 
high priest Avere curtailed least, perhaps because 
least obnoxious. In compensation for the loss of 
power, the kings enjoyed great honours, both 
during their life and after their death. Still 
the principle of monarchy was very weak among 
the Spartans. — The powers of the senate were 
very important; they had the right of originating 
ami discussing- all measures before they could be 
submitted to the decision of the popular assembly ; 
they had, in conjunction with the ephors, to watch 
over the due observance of the laws and institu- 
tions ; and they were judges in all crimi|ial cases, 
without being bound by any written code. For all 
this they were not responsible, holding their office 
for life. — But with all these powers, the elders 
formed no real aristocracy. They were not chosen 
either for property qualification or for noble birth. 
The senate was open to the poorest citizen, who, 
during 60 years, had been obedient to the laAvsand 
zealous in the performance of his duties. — The 
mass of the people, that is, the Spartans of pure 
Doric descent, formed the sovereign power of the 
state. The popular assembly consisted of every 
Spartan of 30 years of age, and of unblemished 
character ; only those were excluded who had not 
the means of contributing their portion to the sys- 
sitia. They met at sbited times, to decide on all 
important questions brought before them, after a 
previous discussion in the senate. They had no 
right of amendment, but only that of simple ^proval 
or rejection, which was given in the rudest form 
po‘«sible, by shouting. The popular assembly, how- 
ever, had neither frequent nor very important oc- 
casions for directly exerting their sovereign power. 
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Their chief activity consi^ed in delegating it ; 
hence arose the importance of the ephors, who 
were the representatives of the popular element of 
the constitution. The ephors answer in every 
characteristic feature to the Roman tribunes of the 
people. Their origin was lost in obscurity and in- 
significance ; but at the end they engrossed the 
Avhole power of the state. — With reference to their 
subjects, the few Spartans formed a most decided 
aristocracy. On the conquest of Peloponnesus by 
the Dorians, part of the ancient inhabitcants of 
the country, under name of the Perioid^ were 
allowed indeed to retiiin their personal liberty, but 
lost all civil rights, and were obliged to pay to the 
state a rent for the land that was left tliein. But 
a great part of the old inhabitants were reduced to 
a state of perfect slavery, different from that df the 
slaves of Athens and Rome, and more similar to 
the villanage of the feudal ages. These were called 
Jlefnis. They were allotted with patches of land, to 
individual members of the ruling class. They tilled 
the land, and paid a fixed rent to their ?nasters^ not, 
as the periolci, to the state. The number of these 
miserable creatures was large. They were treated 
with the utmost cruelty by the Spartans, and were 
frequently put to death by their oppn-ssors. — The 
Speartans formed, as it were, an army of invaders in 
an enemy's country, their city was a camp, and 
every man a soldier. At Sparta, the citizen only 
existed for the state ; he had no interest but the 
state’s, and no property but what beloiig(‘d to the 
state. It was a fundamental principle of the con- 
stitution, that all citizens were entitled to the en- 
joyment of an eqii.'il portion of the common pro- 
perty. This was done in order to secure to the 
commonwealth a large number of citizens and sol- 
diers, free from labour for their sustenance, and 
able to devote their whole’ time to warlike exer- 
cises, in order thus to keep up the ascendancy of 
Spartiiover her perioici and lielots. The Spartans 
were to be warriors and nothing but warriors. 
Therefore, not only all mcehnnical labour was 
thought to degrade them ; not only Avas husbandry 
despised and neglected, and eommerce prevented, 
or at least impeded, by prohibitive laAVs and by 
the use of iron money ; but also the nobler arts 
and sciences were so effectually stifled, that Sparta 
is a blank in the history of the arts and literature 
of Greece. The state took care of a Spartan from 
his cradle to his graA-^e, and superintended his edu- 
cation in the minutest points. This was not con- 
fined to his youth, but extended throughout his 
whole life. The syssitia, or, as they Avero called 
at Sparta, phiditia, the common meals, may be re- 
garded as an educational institution ; for at these 
meals subjects of general interest Avere discussed 
and political questions debated. The youths and 
boys used to eat separately from the men, in their 
oAvn divisions. 2. A Lacedaemonian, av ho, thou '•h 
not of the royal blood, was chosen king, in b. c. 220, 
together with Agesipolis IIL, after the death ot 
Cleomenes. It was not long before he deposed his 
colleague and made himself sole sovereign, though 
under the control of the Ephori. Ho carried on war 
against Philip V. of Macedon, and the Achaeans. He 
died about 210, and Maebanidas then made himselt 
tyrant. —3. An Attic orator, son of Lycophron, 
who belonged to the noble family of the Eteobu- 
tadae, was born at Athens, about b. c, 396. He 
was a disciple of Plato and Isocrates. In public 
life he was a warm supporter of the policy of Demo- 
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ithenes, and was universally admitted to be one of 
the most virtuous citizens and upright statesmen of 
his age. He was thrice a|)pointcd Tamias or ma- 
nager of the public revenue, and held tliis office 
each time for five years, beginning ^ith 337. He 
discharged the duties of this office with such abi- 
lity and integrity,. that he raised the public reve- 
nue to the sum of 1200 talents. One of his laws 
enacted that bronze statues should be erected t4 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, and that 
copies of their tragedies should be preserved in the 
public arcliives. He often appeared as a successful 
accuser in the Athenian courts, but he himself was 
as often accused by others, though he always suc- 
ceeded in silencing his enemies. He died while 
holding the office of President of the theatre of 
Dionysus, in 323. A fragment of an inscription, 
containing an account of his administration of the 
finances, is still extant. There were 1 .*> orations 
of Lyciirgus extant in antiquity ; hut only one has 
come down to us entire, the oration against Leo- 
crates, which was delivered in 330. The style is 
noble and grand, hut neither elegant nor pleasing. 
The oration is printed in the various collections of 
the Attic orators. [Dkmosthenes.] 

L^US (Aok||). 1. Son of Poseidon and Ce- 

lacno, who was transferred hy his father to the 
islands of the blessed. By Alcyone, the sister of 
Celaeno, Posi idon begot Hyrieus, the father of the 
following.— 2. Son of Hyrieus and Clonia, and bro- 
ther of Nycteus. Polydorus, king of Thebes, mar- 
ried the daughter of Nycteirs, by whom he had a son 
Labdeacus ; and on his death he left the government 
of Thebes and the guardianship of Labdacusto his 
father-in-law. Nyctcus afterwards fell in battle 
against Epopeus, king of Sicyon, who had carried 
away his beautiful daughter Antiope. Ijyciis suc- 
ceeded his brother in the government of Thebes, and 
in the guardianship of liabdacus. He surrendered 
the kingdom to Labdacus when the latter had 
grown up. Oil the death of Labdacus 8«)on after- 
wards, Lycus again succeeded to tin* government of 
Thebes, and undertook the guardianship of Laius,the 
son of Labdacus, Lycus inarched against Epopeus, 
whom he put to death (according to other accounts 
Epopeus fell in the war with Nycteus), and he 
carried away Antiope to Thebes. Slit was treated 
with the greatest cruelty by Direo, the wife of Lycus ; 
in revenge for which her sons by Zeus, Amphioii 
and Zethus, afterwards put to death both Lycus 
and Dirce. [Amphion.] — 3. Son of No. 2, or, 
according to others, son of Poseidon, was also king 
of 'I'hebes. In the absence of Hercules, Lycus 
attempted to kill his wife Meganiand her children, 
hut was afterwards put to death by IL rcules.— 
4 . Son of Pandion, and brother of Aegeus, Nisus, 
and Pallas. He was expelled by Aegeus, and 
took refuge in the country of the Termili, which 
was called Lycia after him. He was honoured at 
Athens as a hero, and the Lyceum derived its 
name from him. He is said to have introduced 
the Eleusinian mysteries into Andania in Messeiiia. 
He is sometimes also described as an ancient 
prophet, and the family of the Lycomedae, at Athens, 
traced their name and origin from him. — 6. Son of 
Dascylus, and king of the Marinndynians, who 
received Hercules and the Argonauts with hospi- 
tality.— 6. Of Rhegium,the father, real or adoptive, 
of the poet Lycophron, wtis an historical writer in 
the time of Demetrius Phalereus. 

Lyooi (Avkos), the name of several rivers, which 
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are said to be so cafied from the impetuosity of 
their current. 1 . a little river of Bithynia, 

falling into the sea S. of Heraclea Pontica* — 2. 
Genneneh-Oiai)^ a considerable river of Pontiis, 
rising in the mountains on the N. of Armenia 
Minor, and flowing W. into the Iris at Eiipatoria. 
— 3 . {Cfioruk-Su).a considerable river of Phrygia, 
flowiiig from E. to W. past Colossae and Lao- 
dicca into the Maeander. — 4. {Nahr-eUKelh)^ a 
river of Phoenicia, falling into the sea N. of Bery- 
tus.— 6. (Great Zah or Ulu-Su)^ a river of As- 
syria, rising in the moiinmins on the S. of Armenia, 
and flowing S. W. into the Tigris, just below La- 
rissa {Nimrotul). It is undoubtedly the same as 
the Zabatus of Xenophon. 

Lydda (rh Ao55a, r) AuSSt; : Lud)^ a town of 
Palestine, S. E. of Joppa, and N. W. of Jerusalem, 
at the junction of several roads which lead from 
the sea-coast, was destroyed by the Romans in the 
Jewish War, but soon after rebuilt, and called 
Diospolis. 

Lydia (Au5/a: AvSJy, Lydiis), a district of Asia 
Minor, in the middle of the W. side of the penin- 
sula, between Mysia on the N. and Caria on the 
S., and between Phrygia on the E. and the 
Aegean Sea on the W. Its boundaries varied so 
much at dilTerent times, that they cannot be de- 
scribed with any approach to exactne8.s till we 
come to the time of the Roman rule over W. Asia. • 
At that time the N. boundary, towards Mysia, was 
the range of mountains which form the N. margin of 
the valley of the Hennus, called Sardene, a S. W. 
branch of the Phrygian Olympus: the E. boundary 
towards Phrygia was an imaginary line : and the 
S. boundary towards Caria was the river Maeander, 
tr, according to some authorities, the range of 
roountjiins which, under the name of Messogis 
(Kastam Dayh) forms the N. margin of the valley 
of the Maeander, and is a N. W. prolongation of 
the Taurus. From the K. part of this range, in 
the S. E. corner of Lydia, another branches off to 
the N. W., and runs to the W. far out into the 
Aegean Sea, where it forms the peninsula opposite 
to the island of Chios. Tliis chain, which is called 
Tmolus (Kislfja Musa Da^fh)-, divides Lydia into 
2 unequal vallies ; of which the S. and smaller is 
watered by the river Caystkr, and the N. forms 
the great plain of the Her.mus: these vallies are 
very beautiful and fertile, and that of the Hennus 
especially is one of the most delicious regions of 
tlie earth. The E. part of Lydia, and the adjacent 
portion of Phrygia, about the upper course of the 
Hennus and its tributaries, is an elevated plain, 
sliowiiig traces of volcanic action, and hence called 
Catacecaumene (KaraK^Kavfxfvri). In the boun- 
daries of Lydia, as just described, the strip of 
coast belonging to Ionia is included, hut the name 
is sometimes used in a narrower signification, so as 
to exclude Ionia. In (’.arly times the country bad 
another name, Maeonia (Mpoj'n), Muiona), by 
which alone it is known to Horner ; and this name 
was afterwards applied specifically to the E. and S. 
‘part of Lydia, and then, in contradistinction to it, 
the name Lydia was used for the N.W. part. In 
the mythical legends the common nani^ of the 
people and country, Lydi and Lydia, is derived 
from Lydiis, the son of Atys, the first king. The 
Lydians appear to have been a race closely con- 
nected with the Carians and the Mysians, with 
whom they observed a common worship in the 
temple of "Zeus Carius at Mylasa : they also prac- 



tised the worship of Cyhele, and other Phrygian 
customs. Amidst the uncertainties of the early 
legends, it is clear that Lydia was a very early 
seat of Asiatic civilization, and that it exerted a 
very important influence on the Greeks. The Lydian 
monarchy, which was founded at Sardis, before the 
time of authentic history, grew up into an empire, 
under which the many different tribes of Asia 
Minor W. of the river Halys .were for the first 
time united. Tradition mentioned 3 dynasties of 
kings ; the Atyadae, which ended (according to 
the backward computations of chronologers) about 
B. c. 1221 ; the Jleraclldae, which rciifned 505 
years, down to 71(); and the Mermnadae, 160 
years, down to 556. Only the last dynasty can 
be safely regarded as historical, and the fabulous 
element has a large place in the details of their 
history : their names and computed dates were : — 
(1) CJygks, B. c. 716 — 678; (*2) Ardys, 678 — 
629 ; (3) Sadyattes, 629 — 617 ; (4) Alyattks, 
617 — 560 ; (5) Croesus, 560 (or earlier) — 546 ; 
under whose names an account is given of the rise 
of the Lydian empire in Asia Minor, and of its 
overthrow by the Persians under Cyrus. Under 
these kings, the Lydians appear to have been a 
highly civilised, industrious, and wealthy people, 
practising agriculture, commerce, and manufactures, 
.and acquainted with various arts ; and exercising, 
through their intercourse with the Greeks of 
Ionia, an important influence on the progress of 
Greek civilisation. Among the inventions, or im- 
provements, which the Greeks are said to have de- 
rived from them, were the weaving and dyeing of 
fine fabrics ; various processes of metallurgy ; the 
use of gold and silver money, which the Lydians 
are said first to have coined, the former from the 
gold found on Tmolus and from the golden sands 
of the Pactolus ; and various metrical and musictal 
i in pro vein cuts, especially the scale ormodff of music 
called the LyJian^ and the form of the lyre called 
the magadis. (See Diet, of Antiq.y Miisiea). The 
Lydians had also public games similar to those of 
the Greeks. Their high civilisation, however, was 
combined with a lax morality, and, after the Persian 
conquest, when they were forbidden by Cyrus to 
carry arms, they sank gradually into a bye- word 
for efreminate luxuriousness, and their very name , 
and language had almost entirely disappeared by 
the commencement of our era. Under the Persians, 
Lydia and Mysia formed the 2nd satrapy : after the 
Macedonian conquest, Lydia belonged first to the 
kings of Syria, and next (after the defeat of An- 
tiochus the Great by the Romans) to those of Per- 
ganius, and so passed, by the bequest of Attains 
III., to the Romans, under whom it formed part of 
the province of Asia, 

LydlEdes (Ao5td5r;$), a citizen of Megalopolis, 
who, though of an obscure family, raised hinuself 
to the sovereignty of his native city, about B. c. 
244. In 234 he voluntarily abdicated tho sove- 
reignty, and permitted Megalopolis to join the 
Achaean Lcfigue as a free state. He was elected 
several times gAieral of the Achaean League, and# 
became a formidable rival to Aratus. He fell in 
battle .gainst C.'eomeiies, 226. 

Lyd&s or Ludias (AoStos, Ion. Au5tr/y, Aoi;— 
Slas : Karasmuk or Mavronero)., a river in Ma- 
cedonia, rises in Eordaea, passes Edc^ssji, and after 
flowing through the lake on which Pella is situ- 
ated, falls into the Axius, a short distance from 
the Thermaic gulf. In the upper part of its course 


it is called the Eordaean river (’EopSaiVebr iro- 
Ta/ib() by Arrian. Herodotus (vii. 127) by 
mistake makes the Lydias unite with the Ilali- 
aemon, the latter of which is W. of the former. 

Lydus (Auios), son of Atys and Callithea, and 
brother of Tyrrhenus, said to have been the mythi- 
cal ancestor of the Lydians. 

Lydus, Joannes Laurentius, was bom at Phi- 
ladelphia, in Lydia (whence he is called Lydus or 
the Lydian), in A. D. 490. He held various public 
offices, and lived to an advanced age. He wrote : 
1. Ufpl p.r}va>v De Mensibus TAher., of 

which there are two epitomae, or summaries, and a 
fragment extant. 2. Tlfpl apxuv k. t. A. De vl/ayi- 
siratihus Rcipuhlicae Rnmanae. 3. Flepl Zioa’qp.ntav^ 
De Ostentis. The work De Afensihus is an histori- 
cal commentary on the Roman calendar, with an 
account of the various festivals, derived from a 
great number of authorities, most of which have 
perished. Of the two summaries of this curious 
work, the larger one is by an unknown Iiand, the 
shorter one by Maximus Planudes. The work 
De. Alaffistraiibas was thouglit to have perished, 
Init was discovered l)y Villoison in the suburbs of 
Constantinople, in 1785. The best edition of these 
works is by Rekker, Bonn, 1837. ^ 

Lygd&mis {Axiyh aixis). 1. Of^^axos, a dis- 
tinguished leader of the popular party of the island 
in the struggle with the oligarchy. He conquered 
the latter, .and obtaim^d thereby the chief power in 
the state. He a.ssisted Pisistratus in his third re- 
turn to Athens ; but during his .absence his ene- 
mies seem t^ have got the upper hand again ; for 
Pisistratus afterwards subdued the island, .and 
made Lygdamis tyrant of it, .about b. c. 540. In 
532 be assisted Polycrates in obtaining the tyranny 
of Samos. ■— 2. Father of Artemisi.a, queen of 
H.alicariuissus, the contemporary of Xerxes. — 3. 
Tyrant’of Halic.aru.assus, the son of Pisindelis, and 
the grandson of Artemisi.a. The historian Herodo- 
tus is s.aid to h.ave taken an active part in delivering 
’ is native city from the tyranny of tliis Lygdamis. 

or Ligii, an important people in (.ler- 
many, between tlie Viaclus {Oder) .and tlie Vis- 
tula, in tlie modern Silesia and Poscm, were 
bounded by the Rurgnndiones on the N., the 
Goths on tho F., tlu* Bastarnae and Osi on the 
W., and the Marsingi, Silingac and Scinnnnes on 
the S. They wore divided into .several tribes, 
the chief of which were the Manimi, Diini, Klysii, 
Burii, Arii, Nah.arvali and Helvecouae. Tliey' 
first appear in history as members of the great 
M.arcomaniiic league formed by Maroboduus in 
the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius. lu the 3rd 
century some of the Lygii migrated with the Bur- 
gundians W.-wards, and settled in the country 
bordering on the Rhine. 

Lyncestis (Au^KrjtrTis), a district in the S. W. 
of M.acedoiiia, N. of the river Erigon, and upon 
the frontiers of Illyria, Its inhabitants, the Lyn- 
cestae, were Illyrians, and were originally an 
independent people, who were governed by their 
own princes, said to be descended from the family 
of the Bacchiad.ae. The Lyncestae appear to have 
become subject to Macedonia a marriage be- 
tween the royal fliinilies of the 2 countries. The 
ancient capital of the country was Lyncus {v 
Avyxos), though Hkkaclea at a later time be- 
came the chief town in the district. Near Lyncus 
was a river, the waters of them are siiid to have 
been as intoxicating as wine. (Ov. Alet. xv. 329.) 
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Lynceus (AvyKc^s). 1. One of the 50 sons of 
Aegyptus, whose life was saved by his wife Hy- 
permnestra, when all his other brothers were 
murdered by the daughters of Daiiaus on their 
w'edding night, [AEGYPyirs.] Danaus thereupon 
kept Jlypermnestra in strict confinement, but was 
aft(!r wards prevailed upon to give her to FiyuceuB, 
who succeeded him on the throne of Argos. Ac- 
cording to a different legend, Lynceus slew Danans 
and all the sisters of Ilypermnestra, in revenge for 
his brothers. Lynceus was siicec'eded as king of 
Argos by his son Abas. — 2. Son of Aphareus 
and Arene, and brother of Idas, was one of the 
Argonauts sind famous for his keen sight. He is 
also imuitioimd among tlu; Calydonian hunters, 
and was slain by Pollux^. For details respecting 
his deatli, see p. 2*JH, b. — 3. Of Samos, the dis- 
cij)le of Theophrastus, and the brother of the his- 
torian Duris, was a contemporary of Menander, 
and his rival in comic poetry. He survived Me- 
nander, upon whom he wrote a book. He seems 
to have been more distinguished as a gmmmariau 
and historian than as a comic poet. 

Lyncus, king of Scythia, or, according to others, 
of Sicily’, (mdeavoured to murder TriptolemuH, who 
catne to him with the gifts of Ceres, but he was 
metamorphosed by the goddess into a lynx. 

Lyrcea or Lyreeum (AvpK^la, AupKfiop\ a 
small town in Argolis, situated on a mountain of 
the same name. 

Lyrnessus (Aupvrjrro-ds), a town in the interior 
of My'sia, in Asia Minor, frefiuently mentioned by 
Homer: destroyed before the time of Strabo. 

Lysander (Auo-apSpos), a Spartan, was of servile 
origin, or at least the offspring of a marriage 
between a freeman and a woman of inferior con- 
dition. He obtained the citizenship, and became 
one of the most distinguished of the Sparbin 
generals and diplomatists. In B. c. 407, he was 
sent out to sucoerd Cratesippidas in the command 
of the fleet, off the coasts of Asia Minor. He fixed 
his head-quarters at hqiliesus, and soon obtained 
great iniluence, not only' with the (iivek cities, 
but also Avith Cyrus, avIio supplied him with large 
sums of money to pay his sailors. Next year, -lOO, 
he was succeeded bv Callicratidas. In one y'ear 
the reputation and influence of Lysander had be- 
come so great, that Cyrus and the Spartan allies in 
Asia requested the Lacedaemonians to appoint 
Ly'sander again to the command of the fleet. The 
Lacedaemonian law, however, did not allow the 
office of admiral to be held twice by' the, same 
person ; and, accordingly', Araciis was sent out in 
4U5, as the nominal cominander-in-cl»ief, while 
Lysander, virtually' invested with the supreme 
direction of affairs, had the title of vice-admiral 
(e-rruTToAevs). In this year he brought the IVlo- 
ponnesian war to a conclusion, by the defeat and 
capture of the Athenian fleet off Aegos-potJinii. 
Only ff Athenian ships made their escape under 
the command of Conon. He afterwards sailed to 
Ath ens, and in the spring of 404 the city' capitu- 
lated ; the long walls and the fortifications of the 
Piraeus were destroyed, and an oligarchical form of 
government established, known by' the name of the 
30 Tyrants. Lysander was now by far the moat 
powerful man in Greece, and he displayed more 
than the usual pride and haughtiness which dis- 
tinguislied the Spartan commanders in foreign 
countries. He was passionately' fond of praise, 
and took core that his exploits should be celebrated 
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by the most illustrious poets of his time. He 
alwayrskept the poet Choerilus in his retinue ; and 
his praises were also sung by Antilochus, Anti- 
machus of Colophon, and Niceratiis of Heraclea. 
He was the first of the Greeks to whom Greek 
cities erected altars as to a god, offered sacrifices, 
and celebrated festivals. His power and ambition 
caused the Spartan government uneasiness, and ac- 
cordingly the Kphors recalled him from Asia Minor, 
to which he had again repaired, and for some years 
kept him without any public employment. Ou the 
leath of Agis II. in .3.97, he secured tlie succession 
for Agesilaus, the brother of Agis, in opposition to 
Leotychides, the reputed son of the hitter. He 
did imt receive from Agesilaus the gratitude he had 
xpected. He was one of the members of the 
council, 30 in number, which was appointed to 
accompany' the new king in his expedition into 
Asia ill 396. Agesilaus purposely thwarted all 
his designs, and refused all the favours which he 
asked. On his return to Sparta, Lysander resolved 
to bring about the change he had long meditated 
in the Spartan constitution, by abolishing heredi- 
tary royalty', and making the throne elective. He 
is said to have attempted to obtain the sanction of 
the gods in favour of his scheme, and to have tried 
in succession the oracles of Delphi, Dodona, and 
Zeus Ammon, hut without success. He does not 
seem to have ventured upon any overt act, and his 
enterprise w’as cut short by his death in the follow- 
ing year. On the breaking out of the Iloeotian 
war in 395, Lysander was placed at the head of 
one arm}', and the king Pausanias at the head of 
another. Lysander marched against Haliartus and 
perished in battle under the w'ulls, 395. 

Lysandra (AutraeSpa), daughter of Ptolemy 
Soter and Eurydice, the daughter of Antipater. 
She was married first to Alexander, the son of 
(’assander, king of Macedonia, and after liis death 
to Agathocles, the son of Ijysimachus. After the 
murder of her 2nd husband, me. 2ffl [Agatho- 
CLKs, No. 3], she fled to Asia, and besought as- 
sistance from Seleiicus. Tiio latter in consequence 
marched against Lysimachus, who was defeated 
and slain in battle 281. 

Lysanlas {Av(ravias). 1. Tetrarch of Abilene, 
w'as put to death by Antony', to gratify Cleopatra, 
B. c. 36. — 2. A descendant of the last, who was 
tetrarch of Abilene at the time Avhon our Saviour 
entered upon liis ministry'. (Luke, iii. 1.) 

Lysias (Auo-i'as), an Attic orator, was bom at 
Athens, n. o. 458. He was the son of Ceplialus, 
who was a native of Syracuse, and had taken up 
his abode at Atliens, on the invitation of Pe- 
ricles. At the age of l.'i, Lysias and bis brothers 
joined the Athenians who went as colonists to 
Tluirii in Italy', 443. He there completed his 
education under the instruction of two Syracu>ans, 
Tisias and Nicias. He afterwards enjoyed great 
esteem among the Thurians, and seems to have 
taken part in the administration of the city. After 
the defeat of the Athenians in Sicily, he was ex- 
pelled by the Spartan party from Thurii, as a par- 
tisan of the Athenians. He now returned to 
Athens, 411. During the rule of the 30 Ty- 
rants (404), he was ]ooke»l upon as an enemy of 
the government, his large property' was confiscated, 
and he was thrown into prison ; but he escaped, 
and took refuge at Megara. He joined Thrasy- 
bulus and the exiles, and in order to render them 
effectual assistance, he sacrificed all that remained 
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of his fortune. He gave the patriots 2000 drachmas 
and *200 shields, and engaged a band of 300 mer- 
ceiijiries. Thrasybiilus procured him the Athenian 
franchise, which he had not possessed hitherto, 
since he was the son of a foreigner ; but he was 
afterwards deprived of this right, because it had 
beorj conferred without a probulcinna. Henceforth 
he lived at Athens-as an isoteles, occupying himself, 
as it appt'ars, solely with writing judicial speeches 
for otliers, and died in 378, at the age of 80. — 
Lysias wrote a great number of orations ; and 
among those which were current under his name, 
the an( i«‘nt critics reckoned *230 as genuine. Of 
these 35 only are extant ; and even some of these 
are incomplete, and others are probably spurious. 
Most of these orations were composed after his 
return from Thurii to Athens. The only one 
which he delivered himself is that against Erato- 
sthenes, 403. Tim language of Lysias is perfectly 
pure, and may be regarded as one of the best spe- 
cimens of the Attic idiom. All the ancient writers 
agreed that his orations were distinguished by 
graeo and elegance. His style is always clear and 
lucid ; and his delineations of character striking 
and true to life. The orations of Lysias are con- 
tained in the collections of the Attic orators. [J)e- 
mosthknks.J Tlie best separate editions arc by 
Foorisch, Lips. 18*29 : and by Franz, Monac. 1831, 
Lysimacma or -ea (Ana-ijuaxia, Avat/j-dx^ta : 
Au(TtfJLaxfvs). 1 . (Ekm'inU)^ an important town 
on the N.E. of the gulf of Melus, and on the 
isthmus ronnecting the Thracian Chcr.sonesus with 
the mainland, was founded Ji.c. 30.0 by Lysi- 
machiH, wlio removed to his new city the greater 
part of the inhabitants of the neighbouring town 
of Cardia. It was subsequently destroyed by the 
Tliiacians, but was restored by Antiochus the 
Great. Under the Romans it greatly declined ; 
blit Justinian built a strong fortress on the spot, 
which he called Hexamilium doubt- 

less, from the width <»f the isthmus, under which 
name it is mentioned in the middle ages. 

2. A town in the S. W. of Aetolia, near Plcuron, 
situaU'd on a lake of the same name, which was 
more; anciently called Hydra. 

Lysimachus {Avai^axos\ king of Tlirace, was 
a Macedonian by birth, and one of Alexander’s ge- 
nerals. but of mean origin, his father Agathocles 
having been originally a Fenest or serf in Sicily, 
He was early distinguished for his undaunted 
courag'*, as well us for his great activity and 
.streimth of body. We arc told by Q. Curtius that 
Ly>imachiis, when hunting in Syria, had killed a 
lion of immense size single-handed ; and this cir- 
cinnstance that writer regards as the origin of a 
fable gravely related by many authors, that on 
account of some offence, rjysiinachus had been shut 
up by order of Alexander in the same den with a 
lion ; but though unarmed, had .succeeded in de- 
stroying the animal, and was pardoned by the king 
in consideration of his courage. In the division of 
the provinces, after the death of Alexander (u. c. 
3*23), Thrace and the neighbouring countries as 
far as the Danube were assigned to Lysimaclius. 
For some years he was actively engaged in war 
with the warlike barbarians that bordered his pro- 
vince on the N. At length, in 315, he joined the 
league which Ptolemy, Seleiicus, and Cassander 
had formed against Antigonus ; hut he did not 
take any active part in the war for some time. In 
30(> he took the title of king, when it was a»- 
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sumed by Antigonus, Ptolemy, Seleucus, and Cas- 
sander. Ill 302 Lysimachus crossed over into 
Asia Minor to oppose Antigonus, while Seleucus 
also Jidvanced against the latter from the East. In 
301 Lysimachus and Seleucus effected a junction, 
and gained a decisive victory at Ipsus over Anti- 
gonus and his son Demetrius. Antigonus fell on 
the field, and Demetrius became a fugitive. The 
conquerors divided between tliein the dominions of 
the vanquished ; and Lysimachus obtained for his 
share all that part of Asia Minor extending from 
the Hellespont and the Aegaean to the heart of 
Phrygia. In 291 Lysimachus crossed the Danube 
and penetrated into the heart of the country of 
the Getae ; but lie was reduced to the greatest 
distress by want of provisions, and was ultimately 
compelled to surrender with his whole army. I)ro- 
michaetes, king of the Getae, treated him with the 
utmost generosity, and restored him to liberty. In 
288 Lysimachus united with Ptolemy, Seleucus, and 
Pyrrhus, in a common league against Demetrius, 
who had for some years been in possession of Ma- 
cedonia, and was now preparing to inarch into 
Asia. Next year, *287, Lysimachus and Pyrrlnis 
invaded Macedonia. Demetrius was abandoned by 
his own troops, and was compelled to seek safety in 
flight. Pyrrhus for a time obtained possession of 
the Macedonian throne, but he was expelled by 
Lysimachus in 286. Lysimachus was now in pos- 
session of all the doniiiiion.i in Europe that had 
formed part of the Macedonian monarchy, ns well 
as of the greater part of Abia Minor. He remained 
in undisturbed possession of these vast dominions 
till shortly before his death. His downfall was 
occ.asioiicd by a dark'doincstic tragedy. His wife 
Arsinoe, daughter of Ptolemy Soter, had long hated 
her stcp-soii Agathocles, and at length, ])y false 
accusations, induced fiysimachiis to put his son to 
death. 'I’lns bloody deed alienated the minds of liis 
subjects ; and many cities of Asia liroke out into 
open revolt. Tjysandra, the widow of Agathocles, 
fled with her children to the court of iSeleucub, who 
forthwith invaded the dominions of liV'-inmcluis. 
The two monarchs met in the plain of Corns (Co- 
rupedion) ; and Lysimachus fell in the batth' that 
ensued, u. 0. 261. He was in his JJOtli year at 
the time of death. — Ijy.simachns founded Ly- 
.SIJVIACHIA, on the Hellespont, and also enlarged and 
rebuilt many other cities. 

Lysimella (r; Avo-iuiAua XifivrjX a marsh near 
Syracuse in Sicily, probably the same as the mar.^li 
more anciently called Syraco from which the town 
of Syracuse is said to have derived its name. 

Lysinoe (Ava-ivo-q : Aijdan ?), a town in Pi- 
sidia, S. of the lake Ascania. 

Lysippus (Auo-nrTrov), of Sicyon, one of the 
most distinguished Greek statuaries, was a con- 
temporary of Alexander the Great. Originally a 
simple workman in bronze {falH'.r wrarms)^ he rose 
to the eminence which he afterwards obtained by 
the direct study of nature. He rejected the last 
remains of the old conventional rules wliich the 
early artists followed. In his imitation of nature 
the ideal appears almost to have vanished, or 
perhaps it should rather be said that he aimed to 
idealize merely himan beauty. He miide statues 
of gods, it is true ; but even in this field of {irt his 
favourite subject was the human hero Hercules ; 
while his portraits seem to have been tlie chief 
foundation of his fame. The works of Lysippus 
are said to have araomited to the enormous number 
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of 1500. They were almost all, if not all, in 
bronze ; in consequence of which none of them are 
extant. lie made statues of Alexatider at all 
periods of life, and in many ditferent positions. 
Alexander’s edict is well known, that no one 
should paint him but Apelles, and no one make his 
statue but Lysi])pu8. The most celebrated of these 
statues was that in which Alexander was represented 
with a lance, which was considered as a sort of 
companion to the picture of Alexander wielding a 
thunderbolt, by Apelles. 

Lysis (Auffis), an eminent Pythagorean philo- 
sopher, who, driven out of Italy in the persecution 
of his sect, betook himself to Thebes, and became 
the teacher of Kpaininondas, by whom he was 
licld in the highest esteem. 

Lysis, a river of Caria, only mentioned by Livy 
(xxxviii. 15). 

Lysistratus, of Sicyon, the brother of Lysippus, 
was a statuary, and devoted himself to the making 
of portraits. He was the first who took a cast of 
the human face in gyp‘'Um ; ami from this mould 
he produced copies by pouring into it melted wax. 

Lystra (v Avar pa^ ra Avar pa: prob. Karwhujh^ 
Un.), a city of Lycaonia, on the confines of Kanria, 
celebrated as one chief scene of the preaching of 
Paul and Harnahas. (Ad.s’, xiv.) 
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Macao (Md/fot). 1, A people oti the E. coast 
of Arabia Felix, probably about Muscut.-^ 2.' Aw 
inland people of Libya, in the Uegio Syrtica, that 
is, the jiart of N. Africa htdweeii the Syrtes. 

Macalla, a town on tli<i E. coast of Bruttiiim, 
which was said to possess the tomb and a sanctuary 
of Philoctetes. 

Macar or Macareus (M d/cap or Maxapeov). 1. 
Son of Helios (or Crinacus) and Rhodos, lied from 
Rhodes to L<>shos alter the murder of Tenages. — 
2. Son of Aeolus, who committed incest with his 
sister Canace. f (.!an.\ck.] — 3. Son of Jason and 
Medea, also called Mermerus or Mormorus. 

Macaria (Ma/capia), daughter of Hercules and 
Deianira. , , 

Macaria (Maxapla). 1. A poetical name of 
several i.slaiids, such as Lesbos, Khode.s, and Cy- 
prus. —2. An island in the S. part of the Sinus 
Arabicus (^Ued AWt), oif the coast of the Troglo- 
dytae. 

Maccabaei (MaKKa^aioi), the descendants of the 
family of the heroic Judas Maecabi or Maccabaeus, 
a surname which he obtained from his glorious 
victories. (From the Hebrew tmJdab^ ‘‘a hammer.”) 
They were also called Asamomiei (’Aaajuofj/aiot)^ 
from Asanionaeus, or Chasinon, the great-grand- 
father of Mattatliias, the fatlier of Judas Macca- 
baeus, or, in a shorter form, Asmonari or f/asinn- 
nttei. This family first obtained distinction from 
the attempts which were made by Antiochus IV. 
Epij)banes, king of Syria, to root out the worship 
of Jehovah, and introduce the Greek religion among 
the inhabitants of Judaea. Antiochus publLshed 
an edict, which enjoined uniformity of worship 
throughout his dominions. At Mod in, a town not 
far from Lydda, lived Mattathia.s, a man of th 
priestly line and of deej^ religious feeling, who had 
5 sons in the vigour of their days, John, 8imnn, 
Judas, Eleazar, and 5onnthan. When the oflicer 
of the Syrian king visited Modin, to enforce 
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obedience to the royal edict, Mattatliias not only 
refused to desert the religion of his forefathers,* but 
with his own hand struck dead the first renegade 
who attempted to offer sacrifice on the heathen 
altar. He then put to death the king’s officer, and 
retired to the mountains with his 5 sons (b. c. 
167). Their numbers daily increased ; and as 
opportunities occurred, they issued from their 
mountain fastnesses, cut off tUdachmeuts of the 
Syrian army, destroyed heathen altars, and restored 
in many places the synagogues and the opmi 
worship of tlie Jewish religion. Within a few 
months the insurrection .at Modin h.ad grown into 
a war for national independence. But the toils of 
such a war were too much for the aged frame of 
Mattatliias, who died in the 1st year of tlie revolt, 
leaving the conduct of it to Judas, his 3rd son, 1. 
Judas, who assumed the surname of Maccabaeus, 
.as has been mentioned above, carried on the war 
with the same prudence and energy witli which it 
had been commenced. After meeting with great 
success, he at length fell in battle against the forces 
of Demetrius I Soter, 160. He was succeeded in 
the command by his hrotlier, — 2. Jonatlian, who 
maintained the cause of Jewisli imle{»endence with 
ipial vigour and success, and became recognised 
as blgb-priest of the Jews. He was put to death 
by Trypbon, the minister of Antiochus VI., who 
treacherously got him into his power, 144. Jona- 
than was succeeded in the high-priesthood by liis 
brother,— 3. Simon, who was the most fortunate of 
the .sons of Mattatliias. and under whose government 
the country liecaine virtually independent of Syria, 
"e was mm’d<*red by liis son-iu-law Ptohmiy. the 
governor of Jericho, together with *2 of his sons, 
Judas and Mattatliias. 135. His other son Joannes 
Hyrcamis escapi'd, and succeeded his fatlier, — 4. 
Joannes Hyreanus I. was high-priest 135 — 10(i. 
He did not assume the title of king, hut was to all 
intents and purposes an iiidtqiendmit monarch. 
[II YRCANL'S.] He was .succeeded by his sou 
■\ristohulus I. — 5. Aristobulus I., was the first 
of the Maccabees who assumed the kingly titb*, 
which was henceforth borne by bis successors. His 
reign lasted only a yo.ar 1 06 — 105. ( Arlstohuh s.] 
He was succeeded by bis brother, —6. Alexander 
Jannaeus, who reigned 105 — 73. {Alexander, 
p. 35, a.] He was succeeded by his widow, —7. 
Alexandra, who appointed her son Hyreanus 11. 
to tlie priesthood, and held the supreme power 73 
— 6,9. Oil her death in the latter year her son,— 
8. Hyreanus II., obtained the kingdruii, 69, lint 
was supplanted almost immediately afterwards by 
Ins brother, — 9. Aristobulus II., who obtained 
the throne 63. [ARisToBur.rs.] For the re- 
mainder of the history of the house of the Macia- 
bees see IIyik’AM’s II. .and HKininES 1. 

Macedonia {MaKidovia: n country 

in Europe, N. of Greece, which is said to have 
derived its name from an ancient King Macedon, 
a son of Zeus and Thyia, a d.anchter of Deucalion. 
The name first occurs in Herodotus, hut its more 
ancient form appears to have been Maratu t^Ma- 
Kir'ia) ; and accordingly tin* Macedonians are 
sometimes called Atacdae. 'J'lie country is said 
to have been originally named laiiathi.a. The 
boundaries of JMacedonia diilcred at different 
periods. In the time ot Herodotus the name Ahtce- 
donis de.signated only the country to the S and 
VV. of the river Lydias. The boundaries of the 
ancient Macedonian monarchy, before the time of 
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Philip, the father of Alexander, were on the S. 
Olympus and the Cambunian mountains, which 
separated it from Thessaly and Epirus, on the E. 
the river Strymon, which separated it from Thrace, 
and on the N. and W. Illyria and Paeonia, 
from which it was divided by no well defined 
limits. Macedonia was greatly enlarged by the 
conquests of Philip. He added to his kingdom 
Paeonia on the N., so that the mountains Scordus 
and Orbelus now separated it from Moesia ; a 
part of 'J'hrace on the E. as far as the river Nestus, 
which Thracian district was usually called Mace- 
donia adj^efa ; the peninsula Chalcidice on the S. ; 
and on the W. a part of Illyriji, as far as the lake 
Lychnitis, On the conquest of the country by 
the Romans, b. c. Kill, Macedonia was divided 
into 4 districts, which were quite independent of 
one another: — 1. The country between the Stry- 
mon and the Nestus, with a part of Thrace E. of 
the Nestus, as far as the Ilebrus, and also in- 
cluding the territory of Ileraclca Sintica and 
Risalticc, W. of the Strymon ; the capital of this 
district was Amphipolis. 2. The country between 
the Strymon and the Axius, exclusive of those 
parts already named, but including Chalcidice ; 
tlie capital Thessalonica. 3. Tlie country between 
the Axius and Perieiis ; the capital Pelhi. 4. The 
mountainous country in the W. ; the capital Pela- 
gonia. After the conquest of the Acliaeans, in 
14G, Macedonia was formed into a Roman pro- 
vince, and Thessaly and Illyria were incorporated 
with it ; but at the same time the district E. of the 
Nestus was again assigned to Thrace. The Roman 
province of Macedonia accordingly extended from 
the Aegaean to the Adriatic seas, and was bounded 
on the S. by the province of Achaia. It was 
originally governed by a proconsul ; it was made 
by Tiberius one of tlie provinces of the Caesar ; 
but it was restored to the senate by Claudius. 
— JMacedonia may be described as a large plain, 
surrounded on 3 sid<*s by lofty mountains. Through 
this plain, however, run many smaller ranges of 
mountains, between wliieh are wide and fertile 
valleys, extending from the coast far into the in- 
terior. The chief mountains were Scordus, or 
ScAHDUs, on the N.W. frontier, towards Illyria 
and Dardania ; further E, Orbelus and Suomius, 
W’hich separated it from Moesia ; and Rhodope, 
which extended from Scomius in a S.E. direction, 
forming the boundary between Macedonia and 
Thrace. On the S. frontier Avere the Cambunii 
Montes and Olympus, The chief rivers were 
in the direction of K. to W., the Nestus, the 
Strymon, the Axius, the largest of all, the 
Ludias or Lydias, and the Haliacmon. — The 
great bulk of tlie inhabitants of Macedonia con- 
sisted of Thracian and Illyrian tribes. At an 
early porioi^ some Gre(‘k tribes settled in. the S. 
part of the country. They are said to have come 
from Argos, and to have been led by Oauanes, 
Aeropus, and Perdiccas, the 3 sons of Temenus, 
the Hcraclid. Perdiccas, the youngest of the 
brothers, was looked upon as the founder of the 
Macedonian monarchy. A later tradition, how- 
ever, regarded Caranus, who was also a lleraclid 
fVom Argos, as the founder of the monarchy. 
These Greek settlers intermarried with the ori- 
ginal inhabitants of the country. The dialect 
which they spoke was akin to the Doric, but it 
contained many barbarous words and forms ; and 
the Macedonians were accordingly never regarded 
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by the other Greeks as genuine Hellenes. More- 
over, it was only in the S. of Macedonia that the 
Greek language was spoken ; in the N. and N.W. 
of tl^e country the Illyrian tribes continued to 
speak their own language and to preserve their 
ancient habits and customs. Very little is known 
of the history of Macedonia till the reign o. 
Amyntas I., who was a contemporary of Darius 
llystaspis ; but from that time their history is 
more or less intimately connected with that of 
Greece, till at length Philip, the father of Alex- 
ander the Great, became the virtual master of tin; 
whole of Greece. The conquests of Alexander 
extended the Macedonian supremacy over a great 
part of Asia ; and the Macedonian kings continued 
to exercise their sovereignty over Greece, till the 
conquest of Perseus by the Romans, Ibl), brought 
the Macedonian monarchy to a close. The details 
of the Macedonian history are given in the lives of 
the separate kings. 

Macella {MacrJlaro\ a small fortified town in 
the W. of Sicily, S.E. of Segesta. 

Macer, Aemillus. 1. A Roman poet, a native of 
Verona, died in Asia, b. c. 1 fi. He wrote a poem 
or poems upon birds, snakes, and medicinal plants, 
in imitation, it would appear, of tlie Theriaea of 
Nicander. ((.)v. Trld. iv. 10. 41.) The Avork iioav 
extant, entitled “ Aemilius Macer de llerhanini 
Virtutibus,” belongs to tin* middle ages. — 2, \Vc 
must carefully distinguish from Aemilius Macer id 
Verona, a poet Macer, who Avrote on tlie Trojan 
Avar, and avIio must have been alive in a. d. 12, 
since he is addressed by Ovid in that year {r.e 
10. 2.) •— 3. A Homan jurist, Avho lived in 
the roigii of Alexander Severus. He Avrotc several 
Avorks, extracts from Avhich are given in the Dige.st. 

Macer, Clodius, was governor of Africa at 
Nero’s death A. i). fib, Avhen he laid claim to the 
throne. He was murdered at tlic instigation oi 
Galba by the procurator, Trehonius Garucianus. 
Macer, Licinius. | LiciNit^s.] 

Macestus (MdicTjcrTos: Siina7d-Su^ and lower 
Stistn/hcrJi). a considerable river of Alysia, rises in 
tho N.W. of Phrygia, and flows N. through M} sia 
into the Rhvndacus. It is probably the same river 
which Polybius (v. 77) calls Megistus (Me7ifrTo$). 

liachaerus (MaxaipoDs : Maxatpirris)^ a strong 
border fortress in the S. of Peraea, in Palestine, 
on the confines of the Nahatliaei : a stronghold of 
the SicJirii in the JeAvish war. A tradition made 
it the place Avhere .John the Baptist Avas beheaded. 

Machailldas, tyrant of Lacedaemon, succeeded 
T.ycurgus about n. c. 210. Like his predecessor, 
he had no hereditary title to the crown, hut 
ruled by the SAvords of his mercenaries alone. Jlc 
Avas defeated and slain in battle by Philopoenien, 
the general of the Achaean league in 207. 

M&chaon (Moxciwe), son of Aesculapius, Avns 
married to Anticlea, the daugliter of Diodes, by 
whom he became the father of Gorgasus, Niconia- 
chus, Alexannr, Sphynis, and Polemocrates. To- 
gether Avith his brother Podalirius lie went to Troy 
with 30 ships, coininanding the men avIio caine 
from Tricca, Ithome, and Oechalia. In tliis Avar 
he acted as the; surgeon of the Greeks, and als<i 
distinguished himself in battle. He Avas himself 
wounded by Paris, but was carried from the field 
by Nestor. Later Avriters mention him as one of 
the Greek heroes who Avere concealed in the wooden 
horse, and he is said to hnve cured Philoctetes. 
He was killed by Eurypyhis, the son of Telec 
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phui, and he received diviije honours at Gercnia, in I 
Messenia^ 

Hachlyes (MdxAv*?), a people of Libya, near 
the Lotophagi, on the W. side of the lake Triton, 
in what was afterwards called Africa Propria. 

Machon (Mdxw*'), of Corinth or Sicyon, a comic 
poet, flourished at Alexandria, where he gave in- 
structions regj)ecting comedy to the grammarian 
Aristophanes of Byzantium. 

Macistus or Macistum (MdKirrTos, MaKtarov : 
MaKl(rTios\ an ancient town of Elis in Triphylia, 
N.E. of Lepreum, originally called Platanistus 
(IlA.aTaj'to-ToG?), and founded by the Caucones. 

Hacoraba (MaKopdSa: Afrccu), a city in the 
W. of Arabia Felix ; probably the sacred city of 
the Arabs, even before the time of Mohammed, and 
the seat of the worship of Alitat or Alitta under 
the emblem of a meteoric stone. 

Macra (/l/o^m), a small river rising in the 
Apennines and flowing into the Ligurian sea near 
I^mia, which, from the time of Augustus, formed 
the boundary between Liguria and Etruria. 

Macrianiis, one of the ;10 tyrants, a distinguished 
general, who accompanied Vtulerian in his expe- 
dition against the P(‘rsians, a. d, 260. On the 
capture of tliat monarch, Macrianus was procIaiiiKHl 
emperor, together with his 2 sons IMacriamis and 
Quietus. He assigned the management of affairs 
in the East to Quietus, and set out with the 
younger Macrianus for Italy. Tliey were encoun- 
tered by Aureolus on the confines of Thrace and 
Illyria, defeated and slain, 262. Quietus was 
shortly afterwards slain in the East by Odenathus. 
Maori Campi. [Campi Mac hi.] 

Macrinus, M. Opillus Severus, Roman em- 
peror, April, A. D. 217 — June, 218. He was born 
at Caesarea in Mauretania, of humble parents, a.i). 
J(H, and rose at lengtii to be praefect of tlie prae- 
torians under Caraealhi. He acc/inipanied Caracalla 
in his expedition against the Parthians, and was 
proclainuid emperor after the deatlj of Caracalla, 
whom ho had caused to be assassinated. Ho con- 
ferred the title of Caesar upon his son Diadnme- 
nianus, and at the same time gained great popularity 
hy repealing .some obnoxious taxes. But in the 
course of the same year he was defeated with great 
loss by the l^irthians, and was obliged to retire 
into Syria. While here his soldiers, with wliom 
he had become unpopular by enforcing among 
them order and di.seif)lijie, were easily seduced from 
tlii*ir allegiance, and proclaimed Elagabalus a.s 
emperor. With the troops which remained faithful 
to liim, Macrinus inarched against tlie usurper, 
hut was defeated, and fled in disguise. He was 
shortly afterwards seized in Chalcedon, and put to 
dentil, after a reign of 14 months. 

Macro, Naevlus Sertorius, a favourite of the 
emperor Tiberius, was employed to arrest the 
powerful Sejanus in A. D. IH. On the death of the 
latter he was made praefect of the praetorians, an 
otfice which he continued to hold for the remainder 
of Tiberius’s reign and during the earlier part of 
Caligula’s. Macro was as cruel as Sejanus. He 
laid informations ; he presided at the rack ; and he 
lent himself to the most savage caprices of Tiberius 
during the last and worst period of his government. 
During the lifetime of Tiberius he paid court to 
the young Caligula ; and he promoted an intrigue 
between his wife Ennia and the young prince. It 
was rumoured that Macro shortened the last mo- 
ments of Tiberius by stifling him with the bedding 
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as he recovered unexpectedly from a swoon. But 
Caligula soon became jealous of Macro, and com- 
pelled him to kill himself with his wife and 
children, 38. 

MacrSbli (MaKp6€i0i, j. e. Long-lived)^ an 
Aethiopian people in Africa, placed by Herodotus 
(iii. 17) on the shores of the S. Cceaii. It is in 
vain to attempt their accurate identification with 
any known people. 

Macroblus, the grammarian, wlinse full name 
was A mbrosixis Aurelius Theodosius Alacrohius. All 
we know about him is that he lived in the age of 
Honorius and Theodosius, that he was probably 
a Greek, and that he had a son named Eustathius. 
He states in the preface to his Saturnalia that 
Latin was to liim a foreign tongue, and hence we 
may fairly conclude that he was a Greek by birtii, 
more e.speeially as we find numerous Greek idioms 
in his style. He was probablj’^ a pagan. His 
extant works are ; — 1. Saturnaliorurn Citnriviorum 
Lihri, consisting of a series of dissertations 
on history, mythology, criticism, and various points 
of antiquarian research, supposed to have hcj n 
delivered during the holidays of the Saturnalia at 
the house of Vi'ttius Practextatus, who was inve.stcd 
with the highest offices of state under Valcntinian 
and Vah'iis. The form of the work is avowedly 
copied from the dialogues of Plato, especially the 
Bamjuet: in substance it hears a strong resem- 
blance to the Noctes Atticae of A. Gelliiis, The 
Lst book treats of the festivals of Jsatunms and 
.Tanus, of the Roman ealend.ar, &c. The 2nd honk 
commences with a collection of bon mots, ascribed 
to the most celebrated wits of antiquity ; to these 
are appended a series of essays on matters connected 
with the jdeasures of the table. The 4 following 
hooks are devoted to criticisms on Virgil, 4’iu: 7lii 
hook is of a more miscellaneous character than the 
preceding. — 2. Ctnnmentarius er Cicerone in Hom-^ 
nium Scipionis, a tract much studied during the 
middle ages. The Dream of Scipio, contained in 
the 6th book of Cicero's Do Repubiica is taken as 
a text, which suggests a succession of discoursed 
on the physical constitution of tlie universe, accord- 
ing .to the views of the New Platouists, together 
with notices of some of their peculiar tenets on 
mind as well as matter. — 3. De Dijf'crcntiis cl Ho- 
ciclatihus Cracci Latinigne a treatise purely 

gniminatical, of which only an abridgment is extant, 
compiled by a certain Joannes. — 'J'he best editions 
of the works of Macrobius are by Gronovius, Lug. 
Bat. 1670, and by Zeunius, Lips. 1774. 

Maerbnes (Ma/cpwves), a powerful and warlike 
C.'iiicasian people on the N.E. shore of the Pontus 
Euximis. 

Maetbrium (Maurdpiou : MaKTupipos)^ a town 
in the S. of Sicily, near Gela. 

Macula (MaKui/i'a: MaKVPfvs), a town in the 
S. of Aetolia, near the mountain 'raphiassus, E. of 
Calydon and the Evenus. 

Madianitae (MaStaj'iTat, MaSir^rafei, MaSirjPoi : 
O. T. Midianim), a powerful nomad people in the 
S. of Arabia Petraoa, about the head of the Red 
Sea. They carried on a caravan trade between 
Ambia and Eg^'pt, and were troublesome enemies 
of the Israelites until they were concpiered by 
Gideon. They do not appear in liistoiy' after the 
Babylonish captivity. 

MadytUS (MdSeros: MaSurios : Afaito)^ a sea- 
port town on the Thracian Chersonesus. 

Maeander (Maiapdpos : Alendereh or Afeindevj 
D D 3 
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or BoyuJe-Afendereh^ i. e. the Great Mcndereh^ in 
contradistinction to the Little Mcndereh^ tlie ancient 
Cayster), has its source in the mountain called 
Aulocrenas, above Celaenae, in the S. of Phrygia, 
close to the source of the Marsyas, which imme- 
diately joins it. [Celaenae.] * It flows in a ge- 
neral W. direction, with various changes of direction, 
but on the whole with a slight inclination to the S. 
After leaving Phrygia, it flows parallel to Mt. Mes- 
sogis, on its S. side, forming the boundary between 
Lydia and Caria, and at last falls into the Icarian 
Sea between Myus and Priene. Its whole length 
is above 170 geographical miles. The Macander 
is deep, but narrow, and very turbid ; and there- 
fore not navigable far up. Its upper course lies 
chiefly through elevated plains, and partly in a deep 
rocky valley: its lower course, for the last 110 
miles, is through a beautiful Avide plain, through 
which it flows in those numerous Aviridings that 
have made its name a descriptive verb (to mean- 
iler\ and which it often inundates. The alteration 
made in the coast about its mouth by its alluvial 
deposit was observed by the ancients, and it has 
been continually going on. [See Lataiicus Sinus 
and Miletus.] The tributaries of the Maeander 
were, on the right or N. sid'*, the Marsyas, Chidrus, 
Letliaeus, and Gaeson, and, on the left or S. side, 
the Obrirnas, L)'cus, Harpasus, and another Mar- 
syas. — As a god Maeander is described as the 
father of the nymph Cyanc, who was the mother 
of Cauniis. li<'nce the latter is called by Ovid 
ix. 573) Afaeandrius Juvmis, 

Maecenas, C. Cilnius, was born some time be- 
tween B. c. 73 and 63 ; and we learn from Horace 
(Carm. iv. 11) that his birth-day was the 13tli of 
April. Ilis family, though belonging wholly to 
the equestrian order, was of high antiquity and 
honour, and traced its descent from the Lucumoncs 
of Etruria. His paternal ancestors the Cilnii^ are 
mentioned by Livy (x. 3, 5) as having attaiii»*d 
great power and wealth at Arrctiiim about b.c. 301. 
The maternal branch of the fainih’- was likewise of 
Etruscan origin, and it Avas from them that the 
name of Maec<'nas Avas derived, it being enstomary 
among the Etruscans to assume the mother’s as 
Avell as the father’s name. It is in allusion to this 
circumstance that Horace (Sut. i. 6. 3) mentions 
both his uvus maiernus ulqite pitcrnus as having 
been distinguished by commanding numerous le- 
gions ; a ]>assage, by tlie way, from which we are 
not to infer tliat the ancestors of Maecenas had 
ever led the Roman legions. Although it is un- 
known where Maecenas received his education, it 
must doubtless have been a careful one. We learn 
from Horace that he was versed both in Greek and 
Roman literature ; and his taste for literary pursuits 
was shown, not only hy his patronage of the most 
eminent poets of his time, but also by several per- 
formances of his own, both in verse and prose. It 
lias been conjectured that he became acquainted 
with Augustus at Apolionia before the death of 
Julius Caesar ; but he is mentioned for the first 
time in b. c. 40, and from this year his name con- 
stantly occurs as one of the chief friends and 
ministers of Augustus. Thus we find him employed 
in B. c. 37, in negotiating with Antony; and it was 
probably on this occasion that Horace accompanied 
him to Brundisium, a journey which he has de- 
scribed in thc'5th satire of the Ist book. During 
the war with Antony, which was brought to a 
close by the battle of Actiuin, Maecenas remained 
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at Rome, being entrusted with the administration 
of the civil aifairs of Italy. During this time he 
suppressed the conspiracy of the younger Lepidus. 
Maecenas was not present at the battle of Actium, 
as some critics have supposed; and the Istepnde of 
Horace probably does not relate at all to Actium, 
but to the Sicilian e.xpedition against Sext. Poin- 
peius. On the return of Augustus from Actium, 
Maecenas enjoyed a greater share of his favour 
than ever, and in conjunction with Agrippa, had 
the management of all public affairs. It is related 
that Augustus at this time took counsed with 
Agrippa and Maecenas respecting the expediency 
of restoring the republic; that Agrippa advised 
him to pursue that course, but that Maecenas 
strongly urged him to establish the empire. For 
many years Maecenas continued to preserve the 
uninterrupted favour of Augustus; but between 
B.c. 21 and 16, a coolness, to say the least, had 
sprung up between the emperor and his faithful 
minister, and after the latter year he retired en- 
tirely from public life. The cause of this estrange- 
ment is enveloped in doubt. Dion Cassius positively 
attributes it to an intrigue carried on by Augustus 
with Terentia, Maecenas's wife. Maecenas died 
B.c. 8, and was buried on the Ksquiline. He left 
no children, and he bequeathed his property to 
Augustus. — Maecenas had amassed an enormous 
fortune. He had purchased a tract of ground on 
the E.squiline hill, which had formerly served as a 
burial-place for the loAvcr orders. (I lor. Sat, i. 8. 7.) 
Here he had planted a garden, and built a house, 
remarkable for its loftiness, on account of a tower 
by which it Avas snnnoiinted, and from the top of 
which Nero is said to have afterwards contem- 
plated the burning of Rome. In this residence ho 
seems to have passed tlie greater part of his time, 
id to have visited the country but seldom. His 
house was the rrndrzL'ous of all the wits of Home: 
and whoever Could cimtribute to the amusement of 
the company was always welcome to a seat at his 
table. But his really intimate friends consisted of 
the great<*st geniuses and most learned num of 
Rome; and if it was from his iinivoivil inclination 
towards men of talent that ho obtained the repu- 
tation of a literary patron, it Avas by his friendship 
'’or such poets as Virgil and Horace that he de- 
ceived it. Virgil was indebted to him for the 
rrcov. ry of his farm, which had been appropriated 
by the soldiery in the division of laiuD, in it.c. 41 ; 
and it was at the request of Maecenas that ho 
undertook the 6Vo/y/irs, the most finished of all his 
poems. To Horace he was a still greater henefactor. 
He presented him with the means of comfortable 
subsistence, a farm in the Sabine country. If th<? 
•state A»'as but ;i mofierate one, we letirii from 
Horace himself that the bounty of Maecenas wtis 
regulated by his own contented views, and not by 
his patron’s Avant of generosity. {Curm. ii. 18. 14, 
Vann, lii. 16. 38.) — Of Maecenas's own literary 
productions only a few fragments exist. From 
these, hoAvever, and from the notices which avc 
find of his writings in ancient authors, we are led 
to think that we have not suffered any great loss 
by their .dectrnction; for, although a good judge of 
literary merit in others, he does not appear to 
have been an author of much taste himself. Li 
his Avay of life Maecenas was addicted to every 
species of luxury. Wo find several allusions in 
the ancient autliors to the effeniiimcy of his dress. 
He was fond of theatrical entertainments, especially 
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pantomimes; as may be inferred from his patronage ' 
of Bathylhis, the celebrated dancer, who was a 
freed man of his. That moderation of character 
which led him to be content with his equestrian 
rank, probably arose from his love of ease and 
luxury, or it might have been the result of more 
prudent and political views. As a politician, the 
principal trait in his character was fidelity to his 
master, and the main end of all his cares was the 
consolidation of the empire. But at the same time 
he recommended Augustus to put no check on the 
free expression of public opinion; and above all to 
avoid tluit cruelty, which, for so many years, had 
stained the Roman annals with blood. 

Maedus Tarpa. [Takpa.] 

Haedica (MatSiK^?), the country of the Maedi, 
a powerful people in the W. of Thrace, on the W. 
hank of the Strymon, and the S. slope of Mt. 
Scomius. They frequently made inroads into the 
country of the Macedonians, till at length thej' 
were conquered by the latter people, and their 
kind incorporated with Macedonia, of which it 
formed the N.E. district. 

Maelius, Sp.,the richest of the plebeian knights, 
employed his fortune in hu\ing up corn in Etruria 
in the great famine at Rome in b. c. 440. This 
corn he sold to the poor at a small price, or distri- 
buted it gratuitously. Such liberality gained him 
the favour of the plebeians, but at the siime time 
exposed him to the hatred of the ruling class. 
Accordingly in the following year he was accused 
of having formed a conspiracy for the purpose of 
seizing the kingly power. Thereupon Cincinnatus 
was appointed dictator, and C. yervilius Ahala, the 
master of the horse. Maelius was summoned to 
appear before the tribunal of the dictator ; but as 
he refused to go, Ahala, with an armed band 
of patrician youths, rushed into the crowd, and 
slow him. 11 is j)roiH’rty was confiscated, and his 
house pulled down ; its vacant site, which was 
called the Actjuiinaolium^ continued to subsequent 
ages a memorial of his fate. J./ater ages fully be- 
lieved the story of Maelius’s conspiracy, and Cicero 
repeatedly praises the glorious deed of Ahala. But 
his guilt is very doubtful. None of the alleged 
accomplices of Maelius were punished^ and Ahala 
yas brought to trial, and only esc.apcd con- 
demnation by a voluntary exile. 

MaeiiS.ca (MaimKTj), a town in the S. of His- 
panla Baetica on the coast, the most W.-ly colony 
of the Phocaeans. 

Maen&des (Man/dSc^), aname of the Bacchante 
from /uatVo/iat, “ to he mad,” because they were 
frenzied in the w'orshlp of Dionysus or Bacchus. 

MaeXL&luS (t6 Maiva\oy or Maii'dAfot' 6pos : 
7?oV;/ow), a mountain in Arcadia, which extended 
from Megalopolis to Tegea, was celebrated as tht 
favourite haunt of the god Pan, From this moun- 
tain the surrounding country was called Maenalk 
{Maiya\ia) ; and on the mountain w'as a town 
At(ienalus. The mountain was so celebrated thai 
the Roman poets frequently use the adjectives 
Alwnaliiis and Maenu/iii as equivalent to*Arcadiaii. 

Maenlus. 1. C., consul, b. c. 3118, with L. Fu- 
tills Camillus. The 2 consuls completed the subju- 
gation of Latiuin ; they were both rewarded with i 
triumph ; and equestrian statues were erected b 
their honour in the forum. 'J'he statue of Maeniu; 
was placed upoh a column, which is spokeh of bj 
later writers, under the name of Colunma Afaefiia 
and which appears to have stood near the end 
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,he forum, on the Capitoline. Maenius was dictator 
n 320, and censor in 318. In his censorship he 
fillowed balconies to be added to the various build- 
gs surrounding the forum, in order that the 
pectators might obtain more room for beholding 
he games which were exhibited in the finnin; and 
hese balconies w'ere called after him Muvuiana 
c. aedijina)."^2. The proposer of the law, .-ihout 
286, which required the patres to give their sanc- 
ion to the election of the magistrates hrtorc they 
had been elected, or in other words to ennrer, or 
igree to confer, the imperiinn on the person whom 
he coniitia should elect. —3. A conteniporarv of 
Lucilius, was a great spendtlirift, who Riiii:iii(ier(“d 
ill his property, and afterwards supporti d hniis< lf 
hy playing the bnflfoon. He possessed a house iii 
he forum, which Cato in his censoiship (184) 
uirchased of him, for the purpose of building the 
basilica Porcia. Some of the scholiasts on Iliyare 
ridiculously relate, that when Maenius sold his 
house, he reserved for Inmself one colmnn. the 
Jolurnna Maenia, fioiri which he built a lialcony, 
that he might thence witness the games, Tlie true 
origin of the Columna Maenia, and of the haleonies 
called Maeniana, has been explained aho\o. (llor. 
Saf. i. 1 . 101, i. 3. 21, Ejnsi. i. 15. 26.) 

Maenoba, a town in the S.E. of Hi.spaiiia Bac- 
tica, near the coast, situated on a river ul the same 
name, and 12 miles E. of Malaea. 

Maeon (Maia’j/). 1. Son of Ilaemon of TIu'hes. 
lie and Lycophontes w'cre the leaders ol the band 
that lay in ambush against Tydeus, in the war of 
the Seven against Thebes. JSIaeon was the only 
■no whose lift* was spared Viy Tydeus. Maeon in 
return hurit'd Tydeus, wlieii the latter was slain. 
— 2. ilushand of Dindyme, the inother ofCybele. 
Maedlila. [Eydia.) 

Maednides (Maioi/i5r}s\ i.c. Homer, either he- 
:au 80 he was a son of Macon, or because he was a 
native of Maconia, the ancient name of .Lydia. 
Hence he is also called Afaconius scurj^ and his 
poems the Mueoniue chnUw^ or Mahmium carmen. 
— -Maeonis, also occurs as a surname of Omphale, 
and of Arachne. because both were Lydians. 

Maedtae. [Maeotis Palus.] 

Haedtis Falus (t} Matwris \ifivn : Sea of 
Azov)., an inland sea on the borders of Europe and 
A.sia, N. of the Pontus Eiixinus {Black ^SVo), with 
which it communicates by the Bospokus Cimmk- 
RiUH. Its form may be described rougbly as a 
triangle, with its vertex at its N.E, e.xtreniity, 
where it receives the waters of the great rivt^ 
Tanais {IJon) : it discharges its superlluous water 
by a constant current into the Euxine Tlie an- 
cients had very vague notions of its true form and 
size: the earlier geographers thought tliat botli it 
and the Caspian Sea were gulfs of the gn at N. 
Ocean. The Scythian tribes on its banks were 
called hy the collective name of Maeotae or MaeO- 
tici (Maiwrai, MaiuTiKoi). The sea liad also the 
names of Cimmerium or Bosporieum Mare. Aeschy- 
lus {Prom. 731) applies the name of Maeoiic Strait 
to the Cimmerian Bosporus (auAwF Maiori/ccip). 

Maera (Maipa). 1. The dog of leal ins, the 
father of Erigone. [ Icakius, No. 1 .] •— 2. Daughter 
of Proetus and Antea, a companion ot Artemis, by 
whom she was killed, after slio had bvcome by 
Zeus the mother of Locriis. Others stale that she 
died a virgin. — 3. Daughter of Atlas, was married 
to Tegcates, the sou of Lycaon. Her tomb was 
shown both at Tegea and Alantinea in Arcadia. 

D D 4 
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Maesa, Julia, sister-in-law of Soptimius Severus, 
aunt of Caracalla, and grandmother of Elagabalus 
and Alexander Severus. She was a native of 
Emesa in Syria, and seems, after the elevation of 
Septimius Severus, the husband of her sister Julia 
Domna, to have lived at the imperial court until 
the death of Cnracalla, and to have accumulated 
great wealth. She contrived and executed the 
plot wliich transferred the supreme power from 
Macrinus to her grandson Elagadalijs. When 
she foresaw the downfall of the latter, she prevailed 
on him to adopt his cousin Alexander Skverds. 
By Severus she was always treated with the 
greatest respect ; she enjoyed the title of Augusta 
during her life, and received divine honours after 
her death. 

Maevius. [Bavius.] 

Magaba, a mountain in Galatia, 10 Konian 
miles E. of Ancyra. 

Magas (Mdyas), king of Cyrene, was a step-son 
of Ptolemy Soter, being the offspring of Berenice 
by a former marriage. He was a Macedonian by 
birth; and beseems to have accompanied his mother 
to Egypt, where he soon rose to a high {dace in the 
favour of Ptolemy. In jb. c. J08 he wjis a{)poii)ted 
by that monarch to the command of the expedition 
destined for the recovery of Cyrene after the death 
of Ophelias. The enterprise was completely' suc- 
cessful, and Magas obtained from his step father 
the government of the province. At first he ruled 
over the province only as a dependency of Egypt, 
but after the death of Ptolemy' Soter he not only 
assumed the character of an in(le{)endent monarch, 
but even niado war on the king of Egypt. Ho 
married Apaiiuv, daughter of Antioeh'.is Soter, by 
whom he had a daughter, Berenice, afterwards the 
wife of i*toleiny Euergetes. He died 2.58. 

Magddlum (Md^SoAoj/, Md^SwAoi/ : O.T. Mig- 
dol), a city of Lower Egypt, near the N.E. frontier, 
about 1*2 miles S. W. of Pelusium : where Pharaoh 
Necho defeated the Syrians, according to Hero- 
dotus (ii. 1.5.0)? 

Magetobria ( Molgtc de. Droie,, on the Saone), 
a town on tlio W. frontiers of the Sequani, near 
which the Gauls were defeated by* the Oennans 
shortly before Caesar’s arrival in Gaul. 

Magi (Md 70 £), the name of the order of priests 
and religious teachers among the Medes and Per- 
sians, is said to he derived from the Persian word 
m(Hj^ or inngl\^ i. e. a priest. There is strong 
evidence that a class similar to the Magi, and in 
some cases hearing the same name, existed among 
other Eastern nations, especially' the Chaldaeans of 
Babylon ; nor is it at all probable that either the 
Magi, or tiu'ir religion, were of strictly Median or 
Persian origin : hut, in classical literature, they' 
arc presented to us almost exclusively in connection 
with Medo-Persian history'. Herodotus represents 
them as one of the 6 tribes into which the Median 
people were divided. Under the Mcdimi empire, 
before the supremacy passed to the Persians, they 
were so closely connected with the throne, and had 
so great an influence in the state, that they evi- 
dently retained their position after the revolution ; 
and they had power enough to be almost successful 
in the attempt they made to overthrow the Persian 
dynasty after the death of Cambyses, by putting 
forward one of their own number as a pretender to 
the throne, alleging that he was Sinerdis, the son 
of Cyrus, who bad been put to death by his brother 
Cambyses. It is clear that this was a plot to re- 
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store the Median supremacy ; but whether it arose 
from ^ere ambition, or from any diminution of the 
power of the Magi under the vigorous government 
ot Cyrus, cammt be said with certainty'. The de- 
feat of this Magian conspiracy by Darius the son 
of Hy'stas|)es and the other Persian nobles was fol- 
lowed by a gcnenil massacre of tlie Mjigi, which was 
celebrated by' an annual festival (ra Mayo<l>6yia)^ 
during which no Magian was permitted to appear 
in public. Still their {position us the only ministers 
of religion remained unaltered. The breaking up 
of the Persian em{)iro must have {•reatly alt(‘red 
their condition ; but they still continue to appear 
in history down to the time of tlie later Boinan 
em{)irc. The “wise men” who came from the 
East to Jerusalem at the time of our Saviour's 
birth were Magi (fjidyoi is their name in the ori- 
gin.al, AfdU. ii. I). Simon, who had deceived the 
|»eople of Samaria before Philip {reached to them 
viii.), and Elymas, who tried to hinder the 
conversion of Sergius Paiilus at Cy{)rus xiii.), 

are both called Magians ; but in these cases tlie 
words iidyos and gayfvuv are used in a secondary 
souse, for a pt'rson who pretends to the wisdom, or 
practises the arts, of the M.agi. This use of the 
name occurs very' earlv among the Greeks, and from 
it we get our word ni((gH' (t) fiayiio]^ i. e. the art nr 
science of the Magi). — 'J’he constitution of the JMagi 
ns an order is ascribed by tradition to Zoroastres, or 
Zoroast(‘r as the Greeks and Komans called him, 
the Znrathustra of the Zendavesta (the sacred 
books of the ancient Persians), and tlie Zerdiisht 
of the modern Persians ; but whether lie was their 
founder, their reformer, or the mythical rcprcs(>nta- 
tive of their unknown origin, cannot be decid(‘d. 
He is said to have restored the true knowledge of 
the supreme good {iriiieiple (Orinn/d), and to have 
taught his worRhi{) to the Magi, whom he divided 
into 8 classes, /etov/ers, wos/o's, and perfect srhohir'^. 
They alone could teach the truths and perform the 
ceremonies of religion, foretell the future, iuteqiret 
dreams and omens, and ascertain the will of 
Ormu'^d )>v the arts of divination. They' had .8 
chief methods of divination, by calling n{) the dead, 
by cups or dishes, and by waters. The forms of 
worship and,, divination were strictly defined, and 
were handed down among tlie Magi by tradition. 
Like all early priesthoods, they seem to have been 
the sole {assessors of all the seience of their age. 
To ]»o instructed in their learning was esteemed 
the highest of {trivileges, and was {lennitted, with 
rare exre|»tions, to none hut the princes of tlie 
roy'al family'. Their learning became celebrated 
at an early {)eriod in Greece, by the name of /wa- 
7 e£a, and was made the subject of 8{)eculation by 
the philoaopliers, whose knowledge of it seems, 
however, to have been very limited ; while their 
high {iretensioiiR, and the tricks by which their 
knowledge of science ennl)h*d them to imjiose upon 
the ignorant, soon attached to their name among 
the Greeks and Romans that bad meaning which 
is still commonly connected with the words derived 
from it. — • Besides being priests and men of learn- 
ing, the Magi appear to have discharged judicial 
functions. 

Magna Oraecla. [Ghakcia.] 

Magna Mater. [Rhea.J 

Magnentins, Roman emperor in the West, 
A. D. 350 — 353, whose full name was Flavius 
PopiLius Magnkntius. He was a German by 
birth, and after serving as a common soldier was 
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eventually intrusted by Constans, the son of that city, by introducing a regular discipline and 
Constantine the Great, with the command df the organisation into lier fuinies. He flourished from 
Jovian and Herculian batbilions who had replaced B. c. .5.50 to .500, and was prob.ably the father of 
the ancient praetorian guards when the empire was Hasdrubal, Avho was slain in the battle against 
remodelled by Diocletian. He availed himself of Gelo at Himera [Hamilcar, No. 1.1—2. Com- 
his position to organise a conspiracy against the mander of the Carthaginian fleet uud(-r Himilco in 
weak and profligate Constans, who was put to the Avar against Dionysius, 396. When Himilco 
death by his emissaries. Magnentius thereupon returned to Africa after the disastrous termination 
was acknowledged as emperor in all the Western f the expedition, Mago appears to have been in- 
provinces, except Illyria, where Vetranio had as- vested with the chief command in Sicily. He 
sumed the purple. Constantins hurried from the ;arried on the war with Dionysius, but in 392 was 
frontier of Persia to crush the usurpers. Vetranio compelled to conclude a treaty of peace, by which 
submitted to Constantins at Sardica in December, he abandoned his allies the Sicilhins to the power 
350. M.'ignentius was first defeated by Con- if Dionysius. In 383 he again invaded Sicily, but 
stantius at the sanguinary battle of Mursa on the was defeated by Dionysius and slain in the battb*. 
Drave, in the autumn of 3.51, and was obliged to —3. Commander of the Carthaginian army in Sicily 
fly into Gaul. He was defeated a second time in n 344. He assisted Hicetas in the war against 
the passes of the Cottian Alps, and put an end to Timoleon; but becoming a pprehen.sivc of treachery, 
his own life about the middle of August, 3.53. he sailed away to Carthage. Here he put an end 
Magnentius was a man of commanding stature and to his own life, to avoid a worse fate at the hands 
great bodily strength ; but not one spark of virtue of liis countrymen, who, nevertheless crucified liis 
relieved the blackness of his career as a sovereign, lifeless body. — 4. Son of Hamilcar Barc.n, and 
The. power which he obtained by treachery and j’oungest brother of the famous Hannibal. He 
miird(*r be maintained by extortion and cruelty. accompanied Hannibal to Italy, and after tlie 
Magnes (Mdyz/T/r), one of the most important of battle of Cannae (21 (>). carried the news of this 
the earlier Athenian comic poets of the obi comedy, great victory to Carthage. Hut instead of returning 
was a native of the demus of Icaria or Icarius, in to Italy, he was sent into Spain with a considerable 
Attica. He flourished B. c. 460, and onwards, force to the support of his other brother Hasdrubal, 
and died at an advanced age, shortly before the who was hard pressed by the 2 bcipios (21.5). He 
representation of the Kmtihts of Aristoph.ane.s, that continued in this country for many years ; and 
is, in 423. ( Aristo))h. 7!,V/?/z7. .524.) His plays con- after his l)rother Hasdrubal (piitted .Spain in 208, 
tained a great deal of coarse bii1f«onery. in order to march to the assistance of Hannibal in 

Magnesia (Ma7»'7jaja : Md7*'77y, pi. Mci^j/TjTes). Italy, the command in Spain devolved upon him 
1. The most E.-ly district of Tlie.ssaly, was ti and u{»on H.asdruhal, the son of Gisco. After their 
long narrow slip of country, extending from the decisive defeat by .Scipio at .Silpi.a in 206, Mago 
Deueiis on the N. to tlie Pagasaean gulf on the S., redrod to Gades, and subsequently passed tlie 
and bounded on the W. by the great 'I’hessalian winter in the lesser of tlie Balearic islands, where 
plain. It was a luount'iiuous country, as it com- the memory of his sojourn is still preserved, in the 
preluMub'd the Mts. Ossa and Pelion. Its in- oaiue of the celebrated harbour, i’ortus iMagonis, 
Juibitants, the Magnetes, are said to have founded ar Port Mahm. Early in the ensuing summer 
the 2 cities in Asia mentioned below. — 2. M. ad (20.5) Mago banded in Liguria, wdiere he surprised 
Sipylum (M. irphs XnrvKtp or virh : JSfa- the town ol Genoa. Here lie maintained himself 

7nW, Ru.), a city in the N.W. of Lydia, in Asia or 2 years but in -b.3 he was drfeated with great 
Minor, at the foot of the N.W. declivity of Mt. oss in Cisalpine Gaul, by Qnintilius Varus, and 
i?ipylus, and on the S. bank of the Hennus, is fa- was liimself severidy wounded. iShortly afterwards 
nious in history as the scene of the victory gained he embarked his troops in order to return to Africa, 
by tlie 2 Scijiios over Antiochus the Great, which but he died of his w’ound before reachiug Africa, 
secured to the Homans the empire of the East, Cornelius Nepos, in opposition to all other autho- 
B. c. 190. After the Mithridatic war, the Romans ritios, represents Mago as survi\ing the battle of 
made it a libera ci vitas. It suffered, w'ith other Zauia, and says that he peri>hed in a shipwreck, 
cities of Asia ^liimr, from the great earth(|uakc or was assassinated by his slaves. — 5. Surnamed 
ill the reign of 'riberiiis ; but it was .still a place the Samnite, was one of the chief oflicers of Haii- 
of importance ill the .5ih century. — 3. M. ad Mae- iiibal in It.aly, w here he held for a considerable 
audrum (M. t) irpos MaidvSpy, M. ^ttI Maidi'5pa>: time the chief command in Brutiium. — 6. Coni- 
htol'-Uozor. Ru.), a city in the S.W. of Lydia, in mander of tlie garrison of New' Carthage when that 
A-sia Minor, was situated on the river lA'lliaeus, city was taken by Scipio Africanus, 209. Mago 
a N. tribnt.ary of the Mneander. It was destroyed was sent a prisoner to Rome. — 7. A Carthaginian 
by the Cimmerians (probably about B. c. 700) and of uncertain date, who wrote a work upon agrieul- 
rebuilt by colonists from Miletus, so that it became ture in the Punic language, in 28 bonks. JSo great 
an Ionian city by ract; as w’cll as position. It was was tho teputatiou of this work eviMi at Rniuo, 
one of the cities given to Themistocles by Artr that after the destruction of Carthage, tlie sriiato 
Xerxes. It was celebrated for its temple of Ar- ordered that it should be tnnis’atcd into Latin iiy 
temis Leucophryene, one of most beautiful in Asia competent persons, at the head of w lunu was 1). 
Minor, the mins of which still exist. Silanus. It wms subsequently translated hito Gree'k, 

Magnopdlis (]yia 7 r(iTroA(s),orEupatoria Mag- though with some ahi id-rment and alteration, hy 
nopolis, a city of Pontus, in Asia ^Minor, near the Cassius Dionysius of Utua. Mago’s precepts on 
confluence of the rivers Lycus and Iris, begun by agricultural matters .are continually cited by the 
Mithridates Knpator and finished by Pompey, bin Roman w riters on those subjects in terms of the 
probably destroyed before very long. highest commendation. 

Mago (M(£ 7 cwi'). 1. A Carthaginian, said t( Magonis Portus. [IMago, No. 4.] 

have been the founder of the military power o MagontiS-cum. [Mogontiacum.^ 
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Mal^rbal (Mcu£p6as), son of Ilimilco, and one 
of the most distiiignUluMl officers of Hannibal in 
the 2nd Punic war, lie is first mentioned at the 
siege of Sa^untiim. After the battle of Cannae he 
urged Hannibal to push on at once with his cavalry 
upon Rome itself ; and on the refusal of his com- 
mander, he is said to have observed, that Har.nibal 
knew' indeed how to gain victories, but not how to 
them. 

Mala (Mata or Matds), daughter of Atlas and 
Pleione, was the eldest of the Pleiades, and the 
most beautiful of the 7 sisters. In a grotto of Mt. 
Cyllene in Arcadia she became by Zeus the mother 
of Hermes. Areas, tlie son of Zeus by Callisto, was 
given to her to be reared. [Pleiades.] — Maia was 
likewise the name of a divinity w(*r.shipped at Rome, 
who was also called Majesta. She is mentioned in 
connection with Vulcan, and was regarded by 
some as the wife of that god, though it seems for 
no other reason hut because a priest of Vulcan 
ofiered a sacrifice to her on the 1st of May. In 
the popular superstition of later times she was 
identified with Maia, the daughter of Atlas. 

Majonanus, Julius Valerius, Homan emperor 
in tlie West, a. d. 4o 7 — 4()1, was rai'^ed to the 
empire by Ricimer. His reign w'as chielly occupied 
in making prepaiations to invade the Vandals in 
Africa ; hut the immense fleet W'liich he had col- 
lected for this purpose in the harbour of New 
Cartilage in Spain was destroyed by the Vandals 
in 40'0. Thc'i'eupon he concluded a peace with 
Gensorie. His activity and popularity excited 
the jealousy of Ricimer, who compelled him to 
abdicate and then put an end to his life. 

Majuma. [Constantia, No. 3.] 

Mal&ca {Ma(a(ja\ an im[foitaiit town on the 
co.ast of Hispania Baetica. and on a river of the 
same name {(lUmdaJniedina)^ was founded by the 
Phoenicians, and has always tieen a nourishing 
place of commerce from the earliest times to the 
present day. 

Malalas. [Malklas.] 

Malanga ( MaAd77a), a city of India, probably 
the modern Madraa. 

Malchus (MdAxoy), of Philadelphia in Syria, a 
ByzJintinc liistorian and rhetorician, wTotea history' 
of the empire from a. i». 474 to 480, of which w'e 
have some extracts, published along with Dexippus 
by Rekkcr and Niebuhr, Bonn, 18J9. 

Malea (MaAca d/epa; C. Maiia), the S. pro- 
montory of the inland of TiCsbos. 

Malea ( MaAea or MaAcat : C. St. .4 nqcio or Malio 
di St. Anqelo)^ a promontory on the S.E. of Laconia, 
separating the Argolic and l^iaconic gulfs ; the 
passage round it was much dreaded by' sailors. 
Here was a temple of Apollo, who hence bore the 
surname J[[(iledtes. 

Malelas, or MalS.las, Joannes {'luidwris d Ma- 

XeAa or MaAdA.a), a native of Antioch, and a 
Byzantine historian, lived shortly after iliistinian 
the (ireat. The word Mafahs signifies in Syriac 
an orator. He wrote a chronicle of universal his- 
tory from the creation of the world to the reign of 
Justinian inclusive. Ed'tcd by' Dindorf, Bonn, 1831. 

Malene {MaK-nv-q], a city of Mysia, only men- 
tioned liv Herodotus (vi. 29). 

Mallactts Sinus (MaAtowhy K6\iroi: Batf of 
Zeitun\ a narrow bay in the S. of Thessaly, 
running W. from tlie N.W. point of the island of 
Euboea. (3n one side of it is the pass of Thermo- 
pylae. It derived its name from the Malienses, 
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who dwelt on its shores. It is sometimes called 
the iMmiacxis Sinus, from the town of Lamia in its 
neighbourhood. 

Mills (MaAty 7^, Ionic and Att. Mt/aL 77); 
MoAteuy or MrjAiciiy, Malicnsis), a district in the 
S. of Thessaly, on the shores of the Maliacus 
Sinns, and opposite the N.W. point of the island 
of Euboea It extended as far as the pass of 
Thermopylae. Its inhabitants, the Malians, were 
Dorians, and belonged to the Ampbictyonic league. 

Malli (MaAAotl, an Indian people on both sides 
of the IIydraotes : their capital is supposed to 
have been on the site of the celebrated fortress of 
Moidian. 

Mallus (MaAA<Js), a very ancient city' of Cilicia, 
on a hill a little E. of the mouth of the river Py- 
raimis, was said to have b«Hm founded at tlie time 
of the Trojan W'ar by Mopsus and Aniphilochus. 
It had a port called Magarsa. 

Maluginensis, a cchdirated patrician family of 
the Cornelia gens in the early ages of the republie, 
the members of which frequently held the consul- 
ship. It disappears from history before the time 
of the Samnite wars. 

Malva. [M uluciia.] 

M9maea, Julia, a native of Emesa in Syria, 
was daughter <»f .Inlia Maesa, and mother of Alex- 
ander Si'verns. She was a woman of integrity and 
virtue, and brought up her son with the utmost 
care. She was jmt to death by the soldiers along 
with her son, a. d. 235. < 

Mamercus. 1. Son of king Nunia, according to 
one tradition, and son of Mars and Silvia, according 
to another. — 2. Tyrant of Cataiia, when Timoleoii 
landed in Sicily, n, c. 344. After his defeat by 
Tiniolcon he fl(*d to Messana,and took rclnge with 
Hippori, tyrant of that city. But when 'rnnoleon 
laid siege to Messana, liippon took to flight, and 
Mamercus surrendered, stipulating only for a re- 
gular trial before the Syracu.sans. But a.s soon as 
he was brought into the assembly' of the peo[)le 
there, he was condemned by acclamation, and ex- 
ecuted like a common malefactor. 

Mamercus or Mamerclnus, Aemillus, a dis- 
tinguished patrician family' which profi'ssed to 
derive its ri;)mo from Mamercus in the reign of 
Ntima. 1. L., thrice consul, namely, h. c. 484, 
478, 473, — 2. Tib., twice consul, 470 and 4()7. 
— 3. Mam., thrice dictator, 437. 433, and 428. 
Ill his first dictatorship he curiied on war against 
the Veieiitines and Eidenae. Lar Tnlnmnins, the 
king of Veil, is said to have been killed in single 
combat in this year by Cornelius Cossus. In his 
2iid dictatorship Aemilius carried a law limiting 
to l8 months the duration of the ceiisorsliip, which 
had formerly lasti-d for 5 years. This measure 
was received with great approbation by the people; 
but the censors then in office were so enraged at 
it, that they removed him from his tribe, and re- 
duced him to the condition of an aerariaii.— 4. L., 
a distinguished general in the Samnite wars, was 
twice consul 341 and 32.0, and once dictator 335. 
In_ his 2nd consulship he took Privernum, and 
hence n'ceived the surname of Privernas. 

Mamers, the O^can name of the god Mars. 
Mamertini. [ M kssa n a. ] 

Mamertium (Mamertini), a town in Bruttium, 
of uncertain site, founded by a band of Samnites, 
who had left their mother country under the pro- 
tection of Marners or Mars, to seek a new home. 

Mamllla Oens, plebeian, was originally a dis- 
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ting^iia^ed family in Tusculum. They traced their 
name and origin to Maniilia, the daughter of 
Telegonus, the founder of Tusculum, and the son of 
Ulysses and the goddess Circe. It was to a 
member of this family, Octavius Mamilius, that 
Tarquinius betrothed his daughter ; and on his 
expulsion from Rome, he took refuge with Ins 
son-in-law, who, according to the beautiful lay 
preserved by Livy, roused the Latin people against 
tlie infant republic, and perished in the groat battle 
At the lake Regillus. In b. c. 458, the Roman 
citizenship was given to T^. Mamilius the dictator 
of Tusculum, because he had 2 years before marched 
to the assistance of the city when it was attacked 
by Ilerdonius. The gens was divided into 8 fa- 
nnlies, Lhnetavus^ Turrinus^ and ViluLus, but none 
of them became of much importance. 

Mammula, the name of a patrician family of 
the Cornelia gens, which never became of much 
importanc(? in the state. 

Mamurius Veturiua. [Vkttjrius.] 

Mamurra, a Roman eqnes, born at Formiae, 
was the commander of the engineers (prae/eclns 
/((brum) in Julius Caesar’s army in Gaul. He 
amassed great riches, the greater part of which, 
however, he owed to Caesar’s liberality. He Avas 
the first person at Rome who covered all the walls 
of his house with layers of marble, and also the 
first, all of the columns in whose house were made 
of solid inarhle. He was violently attacked hy 
Catulhis in his poems, who called him dm^octor 
ForinvAnus. Maimirra seems to have been alive in 
the time of Horace, who calls Formiae, in ridicule, 
Mamnrrat'um u)hs {Sut. i. 5. 87), from which we 
may infer that his name had become a byword 
of contempt. 

Mancia, Helvlus. a Roman orator, about n. c. 
90, who was remarkably ugly, and whose name is 
recorded chielly in consequence of a laugh being 
raised against iiim on account of his deformity hy 
C. Julius Caesar Strabo, who was opposed to him 
on one occasion in some lawsuit. 

Mancinus, HostUIus. 1. A., was praetor ur- 
hanns B. Cl 180, and consul 170, when he had the 
conduct of the war against Perseus, king of Mace- 
donia. He remained in Greece for part of the 
next year (180) as proconsul. — 2. L., was legate 
of the consul L. Calpurnius Piso (148) in the siege 
of Carthage, in the 3rd Punic war. He wsis consul 
l4o. — 3. C., consul 137, had the conduct of the 
war against Numantia. He was defeated by the 
Nnmantines, and purchased the safety of the rc- 
inaindfT of his army by making a peace with the 
Numaiitincs. The ’senate refused to recognise it 
and went through the hypocritical ceremony o 
delivering him over to the enemy, by means of thi 
fetiales. This was done with the consent of Man 
cinus, but the enemy refused to accept him. Oi 
his return to Rome Mancinus took his scat in th 
senate, as heretofore, l.'Ut was violently expellee 
from it by the tribune P. Rutilius, on the groiin 
that he had lost his citizenship. As the enem 
had not received him, it was a disputed qiicstioi 
whether he was a citizen or not by the Jus Post 
liniimi (see Diet, of A nt. s. v. Postliminium)^ bn 
the better opinion was that he had lost his civi 
rights, and they were accordingly restored to him 
by a lex. 

Maud&ne. [Cyrus.] 

Mandolins. [Ikdibilis.] 

MandrApiuniy Mandropusi or MaEdrilpSlis 
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M.avZpovTro\is\ a town in the S. of Phrygia, on 
;e lake Caralitik. 

Mandiibli, a people in Gallia Lngdunensis, in 
he modern Burgundy^ whose chief town was 
‘ LESIA. 

Mandturia (Mup^yptov in Plut. ; Casnl Nmvo), 
town in Calabria, on the road from Tarentum to 
lydriintum, and near a small lake, which is said 
► have been always full to the edge, whatever 
ater was added to or taken from it. Here 
\rchidamu8 III., king of Sparta, was defeated 
id slain in battle by the Messjipians and Luca- 
iians, B. c. 338. 

Manes, the general name by which the Romans 
esignated the souls of the departed ; hut as it is 
n.atural tendency to consider the souls of departed 
riends as blessed spirits, the Manes were regarded 
,s gods, and were worshipped with divine honours, 
leiice on Roman sepulchres we find D. M. S., 
hat is, Dis Manilms Sacrum. [Lares.] At cer- 
ain sea'sons, which were looked upon as sacred 
»y9 ( feriae denica/cs)^ sacrifices were oftered to 
he spirits of the departed. An animal festival, 
•vhieh belonged to all the Manes in general, Avas 
lelebrated on the lyth of February, under the 
me of Peralta or ParcTitalia^ because it Avas 
he duty of children and heirs to oiler sacrifices to 
he shades of their parents and benefactors. 

Manetho (Ma»'€0ais or MauiOwu)^ an Egyptian 
iriest of the town of Schennytiis, who liA’ed in the 
•eign of the first Ptolemy. He Avas the first 
Kgyptian Avho gave in the Greek language an 
iccount of the religion and history of his tomitiy. 
He based his information upon the ancient Avorks 
■f the Egyptians themselves, and more especially 
upon their sacred books. The Avork in Avhich he 
gave an account of tlie theology of the Egy])tians 
and of the origin of the gods and the world, bore 
he title of Twv ^vfftKup 'Eirirofx’fj, His historical 
work Avas entitled a JJistory of Egypt. It Avas 
divided into 3 parts or books. The first contained 
he history of the country previous to the 30 
dynasties, or what may be termed the mythology 
if Egypt, and also of the first dynasties. The ‘ind 
ipened Avith the 11th, and concluded Avith 

he l9th dynasty. The 3rd gave the history of 
the renminining 11 dynasties, and concluded with 
in account of Ncctancbus, the last of the native 
Egyptian kings. The work of Manetho is lost ; 
ut a list of the dynasties is preserved in Julius 
Africanus and Eusebius (most correct in the 
Annenian version), Avho, hoAvever, has introduced 
various interpolations. According to the calculation 
of Manetho, the 30 dynasties, beginning with 
Menes, filled a period of 355.> years. The lists of 
the Egyptian kings and the duration of their 
several reigns were undoubtedly derived by him 
from genuine documents, and their correctness, so 
far as they arc not interpolated, is said to be con- 
firmed by the hieroglyphic inscriptions on the 
monuments. There exists an astrological poem, 
entitled ’A7roTtX€(r/uaTncd, in 6 hooks, Avhich bears 
the name of Manetho ; but this poem is spurious, 
and cannot have been Avritten before the .5ih cen- 
tury of our era. Edited hy Axt and Rigler, 
Cologne, 1832. 

Mania, a formidable Italian, probably Etniscan, 
divinity of the lower world, called the mother of 
the Manes or Lares. The festival of the Com- 
pitalia was celebrated as a propitiation to Mania 
iu common with the Lares. 
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Manilla. 1. M., was consul b. c. 140, tlie 
first Y(’ar of the 3rd Punic war, and carried on 
war against Carthage. He was celebrated as a 
jurist, and is one of the speakers in Cicero's De Re 
Pub'ica (i. 12).— 2. C., tribune of the plebs, b. c. 
()(), proposed the law, granting to Ponipey the 
command of the war against Mithridates and 
Tigranes, and the government of the provinces of 
Asia, Cilicia, and Bithynia. This bill was warmly 
opposed by Q. Catulus, Q. Hortensius, and the 
leaders of the aristocratical party, but was sup- 
ported by Cicero, in an oration wdiich has come 
dow'n to us. At the end of his year Manilius w,as 
brought to trial by the aristocratical party, and 
was condemned ; but we do not know of what 
offence he was accused.— 3. Also called Manlius 
or Mallius, a Roman poet of iincertjiin age, but is 
conjectured to have lived in the time of Augustus. 
He is the autlior of an astrological poem in 5 
books, entitled A strnnomit'a. 'I’he style of this 
poem is extremely faulty, being harsh and obscure, 
and abounding in repetitions and in forced ineta- 
jdiors. Ruff the autlmr seems to have consulted 
the best authorities, and to have adopted their 
most sagacious views. The best edition is by 
Bentley, Bond. 173.0. 

Manila Gens, an ancient and celebrated patri- 
cian gens at Rome. The chief families vverc those 
of Acidinu.s, Torquatus and Vulso. 

Manliana {M-avKiava •. Ru.), acity of 

importance in Mauretania Cjiesarieiisis, where one 
of Pompey's sons died. 

M. Manlius, consul B. c. 302, took refuge in 
the (Capitol when Romo was taken by the Gauls 
in 390. One night, wdien the Gauls endeavoured 
to ascend the Capitol, Manlius was roused from 
liis sleep by the cackling of tluj ge(>8<‘ ; collecting 
hastily a body of men, he succeeded in driving 
back the enemy, who had just reached the 
summit of the hill. From this heroic deed he 
is said to have received the surname of Capi- 
tolinus. In 30.5, he defended the cause of the 
pleheiari.s, who W'crc suffering severely from their 
debts and from the harsh and cruel treatment of 
their patrician creditors. The patricians accused 
him of aspiring to royal power, and he was thrown 
into prison by the dictator Cornelius Cossus. The 
plebeians put on mourning for their champion, and 
were ready to take up arms in his behalf. The 
patricians in alarm liberated Manlius ; but this 
act of concession only made him bolder, and h«* 
now did not scruple to instigate the plebeians to 
open violence. In the following year the patricians 
charged him with high treason, and ]»rought him 
before the peoph; assembled in the campus 
Martins ; but a.s the Capitol which had once been 
saved by him could be seen from this place, the 
court was removed to the Poetelinian grove out- 
side the porta Nomentana, Hero Manlius was 
condemned, and the tribunes threw him down the 
Tarpeian rock. The members of the Manlia gens 
accordingly resolved that none of them should ever 
bear in future the praenomen of Marcus. 

Maimus, a son of Tuisco, was regarded by the 
ancient Germans, along with his father, as the 
founders of their race. They further ascribed to 
Mannus 3 sons, from whom the 3 tribes of the 
Ingaevones, Hermiones, and Istaevones derived 
their names. 

Manti&na Palm. [Arsissa Palu.s.] 

Mantinia {yiayrivna: Mayrtvtvs: PaleopoU), 
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one of the most ancient and important towns in 
Arcadia, situated on the small river Ophis, near 
the centre of the E. frontier of the country. It is 
celebrated in history for the great battle fought 
under its walls between the Spartans and Thebans, 
in which Epaminondas fell, ». c. 3()2. According 
to tradition, Mantinea was founded by Mantineus, 
the son of Lycaon, but it was formed in reality 
out of the union of 4 or 5 hamlets. Till the 
foundation of Megalopolis, it was the largest city 
in Arcadia, and it long exercised a kind of su* 
preniacy over the other Arcadian towns ; but in 
the Peloponnesian war the Spartans attacked the 
city, and destroyed it by turning the waters of 
the Ophis against its wall.s which were built of 
bricks. After the battle of Leuctra the city re- 
covered its independence. At a later period it 
joined the Achaean league, but notwithstanding 
formed a close connection with its old enemy 
Sparta, in con-secpumce of which it was severely 
punished by Aratus, who put to death its leading 
citizens and sold tlie rest of its inhabitants as 
slaves. It never recovered the effects of this 
blow. Its name was now changed \nin Aiit!<]onJa^ 
in honour of Autigonus Dosou, who had assisted 
Aratus in his campaign against the town. The 
emperor Hadrian restnnui to the place its ancient 
appellation, and rel)uilt part of it in honour of liis 
favourite Antinous, the Bithynian, who derived 
his family from Mantinea. 

Mantius (Marrlos), son of Melampus, and 
brother of Antiphates. [MnnAiviPus.] 

Manto (Moptw, - oDs). 1. Daughter of the Theban 
soothsayer 'riresias, was herself proplietess of the 
ismenian Apollo at Thebes. Aft(‘r the capture of 
Thebes by the Epigoni, she was sent to Delphi 
w'ith other ca{)tives, a.s an offering to Apollo, and 
there became the prophetess of this god. Apollo 
afterwards sent ht'r and her companions to Asia, 
where they founded the sanctuary of Apollo near 
the place whcr«‘ the town of Colophon was aftcr- 
w'ards built. Hhacius, a Cretan, who had settled 
there, married Manto, and became by her the 
father of Mopsns. According to Kiiripides, she 
had previously become the motlier of Ainpliilochiis 
and Tisiphope, by Alcmaeon, the leader of the 
Epigoni. Being a prophetess of Apollo, she is also 
called DapJme^ i. e. the laurel virgin. — 2. Daugh- 
ter of Hercules, was likewise a proplndoss, and 
the person from whom the town «)f Mantua re- 
ceived its name. (Virg. Aen. x. 100.) 

Manttla (Mantuamis; Mufilna), a town in 
Gallia Transpadatia, on an island in the river 
Mincius, was not a place of importance, but i.s 
celebrated because Virgil, who wais horn at the 
neighbouring village of Andes, regarded Mantua 
as his birthplace. It was originally an Etruscan 
city, and is said to have derived its name from 
Manto, the daughter of Hercules. 

Maracanda (raMapaKavda: Sajna7ka!iil)^ tlie 
capital of the Persian province of Sogdiana, in the 
N. part of the country, was 70 stadia (7 geog. miles) 
in circuit. It was here that Alexander tlie Great 
killed liis friend CLrrns. 

Maraphli (Mapd^ioi), one of tlie 3 nohle.st 
tribes of the Persians, standing, with tlie Masjiii, 
next in honour to the Pasargadae. 

Maratll§sliun (Mapad^mi/), a tow'n on the 
coast of Ionia, between Ephesus and Neapolis : it 
belonged to the Samians, Avho exchanged it w'ith 
the Ephesians for Neapolis, which lay nearer to their 
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igland. The modern Scnla Nova marks tlie site of 
one of those towns, but it is doubtful which. 

Har&thoxi (MapaOuy : Mapa0wi/ios)^ a demus 
in Attica, belon^dng to the tri])e Leontis, was si- 
tuated near a bay on the E. coast of Atticji, 2*2 
miles from Athens by one road, and 2G miles by 
another. It originally belonged to the Attic tetra- 
polis, and is said to have derived its name front 
the hero Marathon. This hero, according to one 
account, was the son of Epopeus, king of Sicyon, 
who having been expelled from Peloponnesus by 
the violence of his father, settled in Attica ; while, 
according to another account, he was an Arcadian 
who took part in the expedition of the Tyndaridae 
against Attica, and devoted himself to death before 
the battle. The site of the ancient town of Mara- 
thon was probably not at the modern village of 
Mamthon^ but at a place called Frawa, a little 
to the S. of Marathon. Marathon was situated in 
a plain, which extends along the sea-shore, about 
C miles in length, and from 3 miles to one mile 
and a half in breadth. It is Hurrourided on the 
other three sides b}" rocky hills and rugged moun- 
tains. Two marshes bound the extremity of the 
plain ; the northern is more than a s(|uare mile 
in extent, but the southern is much smaller, and is 
almost dry at the conclusion of the great heats. 
Through the centre of the plain runs a small 
brook. In this plain was fought the celebrated 
battle between tiie Persians and Athenians, b. c. 
4J10. The Persians were drawn up on the plain, 
and the Athenians on some portion of the high 
ground above the plain ; but the exact ground oc- 
cupied by the *2 armies cannot be identified, not- 
withstanding the investigations of modern tra- 
vellers. The tumulus, raised over the Athenians 
who fell in the battle, is still to bo seen. 

Marathus (Mdpados)^ an important city on the 
coast of Phoenicia, o})p()site to Aradus and near 
Anttiradus : it was destroyed by the people of 
AradJis in the tiuic of the Syrian king, Alexander 
Bales, a little before n. c. l/iO. 

Marcella. 1. Daughter of C. Marcclliis and 
Octavia, the sister of Augustus, She was thrice 
married : 1st to M. Vipsanius Agrippa, who sepa- 
rated from her in n. c. *21, in order to marry Julia, 
the daughter of Augustus ; 2ndly to Jlilus Autonius, 
the son of the triumvir, by whom she had a son 
Lucius ; Jrdly to Sext. A ppuleius, consul a. d. 14, 
by whom she had a daughUT, Appuleia Varilia.— 
2. Wife of the poet JMartinl, to whom he has 
addressed 2 epigrams (xii. 21,31). She was a 
native of Spain, and brought him as her dowry an 
estate. As Martial was married previously to 
Cleopatra, he espoused Alarcella probably after his 
return to Spain about A. n. J)(>. 

Marcellinus, the author of the life of Thucy 
dides. [Thucydides.] 

Marcellus, Claudius, an illustrious plebeian 
family. 1. M., celebrated as 5 times consul, and 
the conqueror of Syracuse. In his first consulship, 
B. c. 222, Marcellus and his colleague conquered 
the Insubrians in Cisalpine Gaul, and took their 
capital Mediolanum. Marcellus distinguished him- 
self })y slaying in battle with his own Iiand Brito- 
martns or Viridomaru.s, the king of the enemy, 
whose spoils he afterwards dedicated as sji?o/ia 
opima in the temple of Jupiter Feretrius. This 
was the 3rd and last instance in Roman history in 
which such an olVering was made. — In 216 Mar- 
cellas was appointed praetor, and rendered iropor- 
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tant service to the Roman cimse in the S. of Italy 
after the disastrous battle of Cannae. In 216 he 
remained in the S. of Italy, with the title of pro- 
consul. In the course of the same year ho was 
elected consul in the place of Postumius Albinus, 
who had been killed in Cisalpine Gaul ; but as the 
senate declared that the omens were unfavourable, 
Marcellus resigned tlie consulship. In 214 Mar- 
cellus was consul a 3rd time, and still continued in 
the S. of Italy, where he carried on the war with 
ability, but without obtaining any decisive results. 

In the summer of this year he was sent into Sicily, 
since the party favourable to the Carth.i'jiuiaiis had 
obtained the upper liand in many of the cities in 
the isliind. After taking Leontini, he proceeded 
to lay siege to Syracuse, both b}' sea and land. 
His attacks were vigorous .and unremitting ; but 
though he brought many powerful military engines 
against the walls, these were rendered wholly un- 
aiailing by the superior skill and science of Arch i- 
niedes, who directed those of the besieged. Mar- 
cellus was at last compelled to give up all hopes of 
carrying tlie city by open force, and to turn tlie 
s' e into a blockade. It was not till 212 that lie 
obtained possession of the place. It was given up 
to plunder, and Archimedes was one of the in ha- 
bitants slain by the Roman soldiers. The booty 
found in the captured city was immense ; and 
Marcellus also carried off many of the w'orks of 
art with which- the city had been adorm^d, to grace 
the temples at Rome. This was the first instance 
of a practice which afterwards bt'came so gcmeral. 
In 210 he w’as consul a 4th time, and again had 
the conduct of the war against Hannibal. He 
t ight a battle witli tlie Carthaginian general near 
Niimistro in Lucania, but without any decisive 
r ‘suit. In 209 he retained tho coiniiiaiid of his 
army w'ith the rank of proconsul. In 206 lie was 
consul for the 5th time. He and his colleague 
V ere defeated by Hannibal near Venusia, and jNlar- 
c llus himself was slain in the battle, lie was 
buried with all due honours by ordiu* of Hannibal. 
— Marcellus appear.s to have been a rude stern 
soldier, br.ave and daring to excess, but harsh, un- 
yielding, and cruel. The great praises bestowed 
upon Marcellus by the Roman historians are cer- 
..linly undeserved, and probably found their way 
nto history from his funeral oration by his son, 
which was used as an authority by some of the 
■arlier annalists. — 2. M., son of the preced.ing, 
accompanied his fiither as military tribune, in 208, 
and was present with him at the time of his death, 
lu 204 he was tribune of the people ; in 200 curule 
aedile ; in 198 praetor ; and in 1.9G consul. In 
his consulship ho carried on the war against the 
Insubrians and Roii in Cisalpine Gaul. He was 
censor in 189. —3. M., consul 183, carried the 
war against the Ligurians. — 4. M., son of No. 2, 
was thrice consul, 1st in 1G6, wlien he gained a 
victory over tlic Alpine tribes of the Gauls ; 2ndly 
in 166, when he defeated the Ligurians ; and 3rdly 
in 152, when he cfirried on the war against the 
Celtil)erians in Spain. In 148 lie was sent ambas- 
sador to Masinissa, king of Nmnidia, but was 
shipwrecked on the voyage, and peri .shed. — 5. M., 
an intimate friend of CieiTo, i.s lirst mentioned as 
curule aedile with P. Clodius in 66, He was 
consul in 51, and showed himself a bitter enemy 
to Caesar. Among other ways in which he dis- 
played liis enmity, he caused a citizen of Comum 
to be scourged, in order to show his contempt for 
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the privileges lately bestowed by Caesar upon that 
colony. But the animosity of Marcellus did not 
blind him to the imprudence of forcing on a war 
for which his party was unprepared ; and at the be- 
ginning of 49 he in vain suggested the necessity of 
making levies of troops, before any open steps were 
taken against Caestir. His advice was overruled, 
and he was among the first to fly from Rome and 
Itfily. After the battle of Pharsalia (48) he aban- 
doned all thoughts of prolonging the contest, and 
withdrew to Mytilene, where he gave himself up 
to the pursuits of rhetoric and philosophy. Mar- 
cellus himself was unwilling to sue to the conqueror 
for forgiveness, but his friends at Rome were not 
backward in their exertions for that purpose- At 
length, in 46, in a full assembly of the senate, C. 
Marcellus, the cousin of the exile, threw himself at 
Caesar’s feet to implore the pardon of his kinsman, 
and his example was followed by the whole body 
of the assembly. Caesar yielded to this demon- 
stration of opinion, and Marcellus was declared to 
be forgiven. Cicero thereupon returned thanks to 
Caesar, in the oration Pro Marcello^ which has 
come down to us. Marcellus set out on his return ; 
but he was murdered at the Piraeus, by one ol his 
own attendants, P. Magius Chilo. — 6. C., brother 
of the preceding, was consul 49. He is constantly 
confounded with his cousin, C. Marcellus [No. 8], 
who was consul in 50. He accompanied his col- 
league, Lentulus, in his flight from Home, and 
eventually crossed over to Greece. In the follow- 
ing year (48) he commanded part of Poinpe 3’'8 
fleet ; but this is the last we hear of him. — 7. C-, 
uncle of the 2 preceding, was praetor in 80, and 
afterwards succeeded M. Lepidus in the govern- 
ment of Sicily. His administration of the province 
is frequently praised by Cicero in his speeches 
against Verres, as affording the most striking con- 
tnist to that of the accused. Marcellus himself was 
present on that occasion, as one of the judges of 
Verres. — 8 . C., son of the preceding, and first 
cousin of M. Marcellus [No. 5], whom he succeeded 
in the consulship, 50. He enjoyed the friendship 
of Cicero from an early age, and attached himself 
to the party of Pompey, notwithstanding his con- 
nection with Caesar by his marriage with Octavia. 
In his consulship he was the advocate of all the 
most violent measures against Caesar ; hut when 
the war actually broke out, he displayed the utmost 
timidity and helplessness. He could not make up 
his mind to join the Pompeian iwty in (ircece ; 
and after much hesitation he at length determined 
to remain in Italy. He readily obtained the for- 
giveness of Caesar, and thus was able to intercede 
with the dictator in favour of his coUsin, M. Mar- 
cellus [No. 5]. Ho must have lived till near the 
close of 41, as his widow, Octavia, was pregnant 
by him when betrothed to Antony in the following 
year.— 9. M-, son of the preceding and of Octavia, 
the daughter of C. Octaviiismnd sister of Augustus, 
was horn in 43. As early as 39 he was betrothed 
in marriage to the daughter of Sex. Pompey ; but 
the marrrage never took place, as Pompey’s death, 
in .35, removed the occasion for it. Augustus, who 
had probably destined the young Marcellus as his 
successor, adopted him as his son in 25, and at the 
same time gave him his daughter J ulia in marriage. 
In 23 he was curule aedile, but in the autumn 
of the same year he was attacked by the disease of 
which he died shortly after at Baiae, imtwith- 
standing all the skill and care of the celebrated 
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physician Antonius Musa. He was in the 20th 
year of his age, and was thought to have given so 
much promise of future excellence, that his de.ith 
was mourned as a public calamity ; and the grief 
of Augustus, as well as that of his mother Octavia, 
was for a time unbounded. Augustus himself pro- 
nounced the funeral oration over his remains, which 
were deposited in the tnausoleiim lately erected for 
the Julian family. At d subsequent period (14) 
Augustus dedicated in bis name the magnificent 
theatre near the Forum Olitorium, of which the 
remains are still visible. But the most durable 
monument to the memory of Marcellus is to be 
found in the w'ell-known passage of Virgil {Aen. vi. 
HGO — 886), which must have been recited to Au- 
gustus and Octavia before the end of 22.-10. M., 
called by Cicero, for distinction’s siike, the father 
of Aeserninus {Brut. 36), served under Marins in 
Gaul in 102, and as one of the lieutenants «)f L. 
.Julius Caesar in the Marsic war, 90.-11. M. 
Claudius Marcellus Aeserninus, son or eramlson 
of No. 10, quaestor in Spain in 48, under Q. Cassius 
Longinus, look part in the mutiny of the soldiers 
against Cassius.— 12. P. Cornelius Lentulus Mar- 
cellinus, son of No. 10, must have been adopted 
by one of the Cornelii I.eiituli. He w.as one 
of Pompey’s lieutenants in the war against the 

pirates, b. c. 67. **13. Cn. Cornelius Lentulus 
Marcellinus, son of the preceding, was praetor 59, 
after which he governed the province of Syria for 
nearly 2 years, and was consul 56, when he sliowed 
himself a friend of the aristocraticnl party, and op- 
posed all the measures of the triumvirate. 

Marcellus, Eprius, born of an obscure family 
at Capua, rose by his oratorical talents to distinetimi 
at Rome In the reigns of Claudius, Nero, and Ves- 
pasian. He was one of the principal delators under 
Nero, and accused many of the most distinguished 
men of his time. He was brought to trial iu the 
reign of Vespasian, but was acquitted, and enjoyed 
the patronage and -favour of this eini)eror as well. 
In A. D. 69, however, he was convicted of having 
taken part in the conspiracy of Alienus Caecina, 
and therefore put an end to his own life. 

Marcellus, Nonius, a Latin granmnrian, the 
autlior of an important treatise, entitled l)e <'om- 
penJiosa Doctriiui jtrr Litlerus ad J'iliuin., sometimes 
but erroneously calhd J)r, Proprirtatc Srnno/ns. 
He must have lived betw'eeii the 2nd and 6th cen- 
turies of the Christian era. His work is di\ided 
into 18 chapters, but of these the first 12 art* in 
reality separate treatises on ditrerent grammatical 
subjects. The last 6 are in the style of the Ono- 
masticon of Julius Pollux, each containing a series 
of technical terms in some one department, 'i'he 
Avhole work contains numeroim quotations from the 
earlier Latin writers. The best cditi«)n is by Ger- 
iach and Roth, Basil. 1812. 

Marcellus Sidetes, a native of Side in Pam- 
phylia, lived in the reigns of Hadrian and Anttuii- 
niis Pius, A. D. 117 — 161. He wrote a hmg 
medical poem in Greek he.\ameter verse, consisting 
of 42 books, of whicli 2 fragments remain. 

Marcellus, TJlplus, a jurist, lived under Anto- 
ninus Pius and M. Aurelius. He is olten cited iu 
the Digest. 

Marcia. 1. Wife of M. Regulus, who was taken 
prisoner by the Cajthaginians. — 2. Wife ot M. 
Cato Uticensis, daughter of L. Marciiis Philipp^i^ 
consul B. c. 56. It was about 56 that Cato is re- 
lated to have ceded he* to his friend Q. Jlortensius, 
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with the approbation of her father. She continued ' 
to live with Hortensius till the death of the latter, 
in 50, after which she returned to Cato. — 3. Wife 
of Fabiiis Maximus, the friend of Auprustiis, learnt 
from her husband the secret visit of tlie emperor to 
his grandson Agrippa, and informed Livia of it, in 
consequence of which she became the cause of her 
husband's death, a. d. 13 or 14. She is mentioned 
on 2 or 3 occasions by Ovid.— 4 Daughter of 
Creinutius Cordiis. [Cord us.] —6. Tlie favourite 
concubine of Comniodus, organised the plot by 
which the emperor perished. [Commodus.] She 
subsequently becanic the wife of Kclectus, his 
chamberlain, also a conspirator, and was eventually 
put to death by Jiiliamis, along with Laetus, who 
also had been actively engaged in the plot. 

Marcia Gens, claimed to h<* descended from 
Ancus Marcius, the 4th king of Rome, f Axets 
Marcius.] Hence one of its families subsecpiently 
assumed the name of Rex, and the heads of Numa 
Pompilius and Ancus Marcius wore placed upon 
the coins of the Marcii. Rut notwithstanding these 
claims to such high antiquity, no patriemans of this 
name, with the exception of Coriolami*', are men- 
tioned ill the early history of thi* republic [CoRio- 
i.ANUs] ; and it was not till after the enactment 
of the Licinian laws that any member of tlie gens 
obtained the corisulsliip. The names of the most 
distinguished families are Cknsoiiinus,Philipfus, 
Rkx, and Rutiluk. 

Marciana, the sister of Trajan, and mother of 
Matidia, who was the mother of Sabina, the wife 
of the i'ni|)eror Hadrian. 

Marcianopolis (MapxzapouTroXjs), an important 
city in the interior of Moesia Inferior, W. of 
Odessus, founded by Trajan, and named, after his 
sister Marciana. It was situated on the liigh 
road from Constantinople to the Danube. It sub- 
se(|uently became th(^ c.apital of the Rulgarians, 
who called it /VisMA/ra {npt(r0Ad§a), whence its 
modi'i-n ii.ame PrenihUin^ but the Greeks still call 
it Mumnopoli, 

Marcianus. 1. Emperor of the East a . d. 450 
— 457, was a native of Thrace or lllyricum, and 
servi-d for many years as a common soldier in the 
imperial army. Of his early history we have only 
a fi*w particulars ; but he had attained such dis- 
tinction at the death of Theodosius II. in 450, that 
the widow of the latter, the celebrated Pulcheri.i, | 
offered her iiand and the imperial title to Alarcian, 
who thus became emperor of the East. Marcian 
Avas a man of resolution and bravery ; and when 
Attila sent to demand the tribute' which the 
younger 'I’heodosius had engaged to pay annually, 
the emperor sternly rejilied, ‘‘ 1 have iron for Attila, 
hut no gold." Attila swore vengeance ; but be 
br^t, invaded the Western Empire, and his death, 
2 years afterwards, saved the East. In 451 Mar- 
cian assembled the council of Clialcodon, in which 
the doctrines of the Eutychlans were condemned. 
He died in 457, and was succeeded by Ijco.— 2. Of 
Heiaelea in Pontns, a Greek geographer, of uncer- 
tain date, but who perhaps lived in the 5th century 
of the Cliristiiin er;i. lie wrote a work in prose, 
entitled, “ A Periplus of the Extermil Sea, both 
eastern and western, and of the largest Islands in 
>t." The E.vternal Sea he used in oppo.sition to 
the Mediterranean. This tyork was in 2 books ; 
ot which the former, on the E. and S. seas, has come 
down to us entire ; but of the latter, which treated 
of the W. and N. seas, we possess .only the 3 last 
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diaptcrs on Africa, and a mutilated one on the 
distance from Rome to the principal cities in the 
world. In this work he chiefly follows Ptolemy. 
He also made an epitome of the Periplus of Arte- 
iniodonis of Ephesus f A htemtodortts, No. 4], 
of which we possess the introduction, and the peri- 
plus of Pontus, Rithynia, and Paphlagonia. Mar- 
cianus likewise published an edition of Menippms 
with additions and corrections. [MExirptrs.] The 
works of M.'irciantis are edited by Hudson, in the 
Ge(Hfraphi Cracci Minnres^ and S(‘parately by lloff- 
niann, Mardayii Periplus^ &c., Idps. 134 1. 

Marcianus, Aelius, a Roman jurist, who lived 
under Carac.alla and AlexandtT Sevenis. His 
works are frequently cited in the Digest. 

Marcianus Capella. [Catklla.] 

Marcius, an Italian seer, whos(? prophetic verses 
(Cornmin Marciana) wore first discovered by M. 
Atilius, the praetor, in w. c. 213. They were 
written in Latin, and 2 extracts from them are 
given hy Livy, one containing a prophecy of the 
defeat of the Romans at Cannae, and the 2nd. com- 
manding the institution of the Liidi ApollinareB, 
The Marcian prophecies were suhsequently pre- 
served ill the Capitol with the Sibylline books. 
Some writers mention only one person of this name, 
but others speak of 2 brothers, the Marcii, 

Marcius. [Marcia Gkns,] 

Marcomanni, that is, men of the mark or 
border, a powerful German people of the Suevic 
race, origin.ally dwelt in the S.W. of Germany, 
between the Rhine and the Damihe, on the hanks 
of the Main ; but under the guidance of their 
chieftain Marobodmis, who had been brought up 
at the court of Augustus, they inigrat('d into the 
land of the Boii, a Celtic race, who inhabited 
Bohemia and part of Bavaria. Hen' the}” seith'd 
after subduing tlu* Boii, ;md fonndi'd a powerful 
kingdom, which extmidcd S. ns far as the Danube. 
IMahoiu)I)IJCs. ] At a later time, the Marco- 
manni, in conjunction with the Quadi and other 
German tribes, carried on a long and bloody war 
Avith the emperor M. Aurelius, which lasted 
during tlie greater part of his reign, and Avas only 
brought to a conclusion by his son Commodus 
purciiasing praco of the barhaii.ans as soon as he 
ascended the throne, a. d. 1 3b. 

Mardene or Mardyene (MapSrjp^, MapSvrjvT})^ 
a di.^trict of Persis, extending N. from Taocene to 
the W. frontier and to the sea-coast. It seems to 
have taken its name from some branch of the great 
people called Mardi or Aniardi, who are found in 
A’arious parts of W. and central Asia ; for example, 
in Armenia, Media, Margiana, and, under the 
same form of name as those in Persis, in Sogdiana. 

! Mardi. [Am a uni ; Makiakne.] 

Mard5nius t^Map5di^ios).a distinguished Persian, 

I was the son of Gohryas, and the son-in-law ot 
j Darius Hystaspis. In u. c. 4.b2 he was scat hv 
! Darius, ^\ith a large armament, to pimi.sh Eretna 
i and Athens for the aid they hml givtoi to the 
i loniaii.s. But his expedition was an (“Utire iailure. 

! His fleet was de.stroyed hy a storm oil .Mt. Athos, 
i and the greater part of his laud torces was destroyed 
1 on his jKussage through Maeodonia, by the Brygians, 

■; a Thracian tribi*. In consequence ot his failure he 
i Avaa superseded in the command by Datis and Ar- 
’ tapherncs, 4.00. On the acces.sion of Xerxes, Mar- 
. flonius was one ot tlie chief instigators of the ex- 
pedition against Greece, AA'ith the government of 
Avliich he hoped to be invested after its conquest ; 
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and he was appointed one of the generals of the land 
army. After the battle of Salamis (480), he be- 
came alnnned for the consequenceys of the advice he 
Imd given, and persuaded Xerxes to return home 
with vhe rest of the army, leaving 300,000 men 
under his command for the subjugation of Greece, 
lie was defeated in the following year (470), near 
Platacae, by the combined Greek forces under the 
command of Pausanias, and was slain in the battle. 
Mard^. [Amardus.] 

MardySne, Mardyeni. [Mardkne.] 

MS.rSa, -ea, -la (Mape^n, Mapeia, Mapla' Ma- 
pewTTjy, Mareota : Mariouih^ Ru.), a town of 
Lower Egypt, in the district of Mareotis, on the 
S. side of the lake Mari-oti8,at the mouth of a canal. 

MS.r§5tis (MapewTis). 1. Also called Mapecirijs 
Nojuds, a district of Lower Egypt, on the extreme 
N.W., on the borifers of the Libyae Nomos : it 
produced good wine. — 2. A town in the interior 
of the Libyae Nomos, between the Oasis of Am- 
mon and the Oasis Minor. 

MarSotis or Marea or (-ia) Lacus (?/ MapeiSr/r, 
Mapf fa, Mapia ' Klp.vri ; liirket-Muriouth^ or Kl- 
Krcit)^ a considerable lake in the N.VV. of Lower 
Egypt, separated ftom the Mediterranean by the 
neck of land on which Alexandria stood, and sup- 
plied with water by the Canopic branch of the 
Nile, and by canals. It was less than 300 stadia 
(30 geog. miles) long, and more than 150 wide. 
It was surrounded with vines, palms, and papyrus. 
It served as the port of Alexandria for vessels na- 
vigating the Nile. 

Mares (Mapey), a people of Asia, on the N. 
coast of the Eiixine, who served in the army of 
Xerxes, being equipped with helmets of wicker- 
work, leathern shields, and javelins. 

Maresa, Marescha (MapTjo-d, Mapitra, Map/cro-d. 
Mapeerxu : prob. Ru. S. E. of Jieit JiOrin), an 
ancient fortress of Palestine, in the- S. of Judaea, of 
some importiince in the history of the early kings 
of Judah and of the Maccabees. The Parthians 
had destroyed it before the time of Eusebius ; and 
it is probable thj-t its ruins contributed to the erec- 
tion of tlie city of Eleutheropolis ( BditJihrin)^ which 
avas afterwards built on the site of tlie ancient 
Raetogabni, ‘2 lioinaii miles N.W. of Maresa. 

Marescha. [Maresa.] 

Margiana (->7 Mapyiavr ) : the S. part of Khiva ^ 
S.VV. part of Bukhara^ and N. E. part of Khoraa- 
s«7i), a province of the ancient Persian empire, and 
aftiTwards of the Greco-Syrian, Parthian, and 
Persian kingdoms, in C«!ntral Asia, N. of the moun- 
tains called Sariphi (6V/oor), a part of the chain of 
tlie Indian Caucasus, which divided it from Aria ; 
and bounded on the E. by Bactriana, on the N. E. 
and N. by the river Oxus, which divided it Jroni 
Sogdiiinaand Scythia, and on the W. by llyrcania. 
It received its name from tlic river Margus {Moor- 
(jluih)^ which flows through it, from 8. E. to N.W., 
and is lost in the sands of the DeseH nf Khiva, 
On this riveif near its termination, stood the ca- 
pital of the district, Antioebia Margiana {Mcru). 
With the exception of the districts round this and 
the minor rivers, which produced excellent wine, 
the country was for the most part a sandy desert. 
Its chief inhabitants were the Derhices, Pami, 
Tapuri, and branches of the great tribes of the 
Massagetae, Dahac, and Mardi. The country be- 
came known to the Greeks by the expeditions of 
Alexander and Antioch us I., the first of whom 
foondedi and the second rebuilt, Antibcliia ; and the 
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Romans of the age of Augustus obtained further 
information about it from the returned captives 
who had been taken by the Parthians and had re- 
sided at Antioch ia. 

Margltes. [Homerus, p. 328, a.] 

Margnm or Margus, a fortified place in Moosia 
Superior, W. of Viminacium, situated on the river 
Margus {Morava) at its confluence with the Danube. 
Here Diocletian gained a decisive victory over 
Cariniis. The river Margus, which is one of the 
most important of the southern tributaries of the 
Danube, rises in Mt. Orbelus. 

Margus. [Margiana.] 

Maria. [Marea, Mareotis.] 

Mariaba. [Saba.] 

Mariamma (Mapidjujurj, -idjur?, -jcIjuvt;), a city 
of Coele-Syria, some miles W. of Emosa, assigned 
by Alexander the Great to the territory of Aradus. 
Marianme. [IIerodbs.] 

Mariamne Turris, a tower at Jerusalem, built 
by Herod the Great. 

Marianae Fossae. [Fossa.] 

Mariandyui (MapiaySvyol)^ an .ancient people 
of Asia Minor, on the N. coast, E. of the river 
Sangarius, in the N.E. part of Bithynia. With 
respect to their ethnical affinities, it seems dniibtfiil 
whetlier they were connected with the Thnician 
tribes (the Thyni .and Bithyni) on the W,, or tlie 
Paphlagonians on the E. ; but the latter appears 
the more probable. 

Marianus Mons {Sierra Morena),, a mountain in 
Hispania Baetic.a, properly only a western oflshoot 
of the Orospeda. The eastern part of it was called 
Saltiis Castuloneiisis, and derived its name from 
th<‘ town of Castillo. 

Marica, a I^atin nyinpli, the motlier of Latiniis 
by Faunas, was worshipped by the inhabitants ot 
Mintiirnne in a grove on the river Liris. Hence 
the country round Minturn.ac is called by Horace 
{Cann, hi. 17. 7) Maricud lUora. 

Mariuus (Maptros) 1. Of Tyre, a Cireek 
geographer, who lived in the middle of the 2nd 
century of the Christian era, and was the imme- 
diate predecessor of Ptolemy. Mariniis was un- 
doubtedly the founder of mathematical geography 
in antiquity ; and Ptolemy based his wliolc work 
upon that 'of Marimis. [Ptolkmakus, J The 
chief merit of Marinus was, that he put an end to 
the uncertainty that had hitliorto jirevailcd re- 
specting the positions of places, by assigning to 
each its latitude and longitude. — 2. Of Flavi.a 
Neapolis, in Palestine, a philosopher and rheto- 
rician, was the pupil .and successor of I’rocliis, 
whose life lie wrote, a work w-hich is still extant, 
edited by Boissonade, Lips. 1814. 

Marlsus {Marosch)^ called Maxis (Mapts) by 
Herodotus, a river of Dacia, wiiich, according to 
the ancient writers, falls into tlic Danube, but 
which in reality falls into the Theiss, .and, along 
with this river, into the Danube. 

Maritima, .a sea-port town of the Avaatici, and a 
Roman colony in Gallia Narbonensis. 

Mulus. 1. C., the celebrated Roman, who was 
7 times consul, was born in B. c. 157, near Ar- 
pinum, of an obscure and humble family. lli» 
father’s name was C. M.ariiis, and his mother's 
Fulcinia ; and his parents, as well as Marius 
himself, were clients, of tlie noble plebeian house 
of the llerennii. So indigent, indeed, is the family 
represented to have been, that yoimg Marius i« 
said to have worked os a common peasant for 
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vages, 'before he entered the ranks of the Roman I 
armv. (Comp. Juv. viii. 246.) The meanness of 
his origin has probably been somewhat exag- 
gerated ; and at all events he distinguished him- 
self so much by his valour Jit the siege of Numantia 
in Spain (134), as to attract the notice of Scipio 
Africanus, who is said to have foretold his future 
greatness. His name does not occur again for 1.5 
years ; but in 119 he was elected tribune of the 
lebs, when he was 38 years of age. In this office 
e came forward as a popular leader, and proposed 
a law to give greater freedom to the people at the 
elections ; and when the senate attempted to over- 
awe him, he commanded one of his officers to 
carry the consul Metellus to prison. He now 
became a marked man, and the aristocracy op- 
posed him with all their might. He lost his 
election to the aedileship, and with difficulty 
obtained the praetorship ; but he acquired influ- 
ence and importance by his marriage with Julia, 
the sister of fc. Julius Caesar, who was the father 
of the future ruler of Rome. In 109 Marius 
crossed over into Africa as legate of the consul 
Q. Metellus. Here, in the war against Jugurtha, 
the military genius of Marius had ample oppor- 
tunity of displaying itself, and he was soon re- 
gardi'd as the most distinguished officer in the 
army. He also ingmtiated himself w'ith the 
soldiers, who praised him in the highest terms in 
their letters to their friends at Rome. His popu- 
larity became so great that he resolved to return 
to Rome, and become at once a candidate for the 
consulship ; but it was with great difficulty that 
he obtained from Metellus permission to leave 
Africa. On his arrival at Romo he was elected 
consul with an enthusiasm which bore dowm all 
opposition before it ; and he received from the 
people the province ofNumidia, and the conduct 
of the war against Jugurtha (107). On his return 
to Numidia he carried on the war with great 
vigour ; and in the following ye.ar (106) Jugurtha 
was surrendered to him by the treachery of 
Bocchus, king of Mauretania. [Jugurtha.] Ma- 
rius sent his quaestor Sulla to receive the Nii- 
midian king from Bocchus. This circumstance 
sow’ed the seeds of the personal hatred which 
afterwards existed between Marius 'and Sulla, 
since the enemies of Marius claimed for Sulla the 
merit of bringing the war to a close by obtaining 
possession of the person of Jugurtha. Aleantime 
Itiily w'as threatened by a v;ist liorde of barbarians, 
who had migr.at<'d from the N. of Germany. The 
2 leading nations of w'hich they consisted WT*re 
called Cimbri and Teutoni, the former of whom 
are supposed to have been Celts and the latter 
Gauls. To these two great races were added the 
Ambrones, and some of the Swmss tribes, such as 
the Tigurini. The wdiolc host is said to have con- 
tained 300,000 fighting men, besides a much 
larger number of women and children. They had 
defeated one Roman army after another, and it 
appeared that nothing could check their progress. 
The utmost alarm prevailed throughout Italy ; all 
party quarrels w-ere hushed. Every one felt that 
Marius was the only man capable of 8.aving the 
state, and he was accordingly elected consul a 
2nd time during his absence in Africa. Marius 
entered Rome in triumph on the 1st of January, 
1 04, the first djiy of his 2nd consulship. Mcan- 
■Nvhile, the threatened danger w^as for a while 
averted. Instead of crossing the Alps, the Cimbri 
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marched into Spain, which they ravaged for the 
next 2 or 3 years. But as the return of the bar- 
barians w’as constantly expccte<l, Marius was elected 
consul a 3rd time in 103, and a 4th time in 102. 
In the latter of these years the Cimbri returned 
into Gaul. The barbarians now divided their 
forces. The Cimbri marched round the northern 
foot of the Alps, in order to enter ItJily by the 
N. E., crossing the Tyrolese Alps by the defiles of 
Tridentum (Trent). The Teutoni and Ambrones, 
on the other hand, marclied against Marius, who 
had taken up a position in a fortified camp on the 
Rhone. The decisive battle was fought near 
Aquae Sextiae {Aix). The carnage was dreadful. 
The whole nation was annihilated, for those who 
did not fall in the battle put an end to their own 
lives. The Cimbri. meantime, had forced their way 
into Italy. Marius was elected consul a 5th time 
(101), and joined the proconsul Catulus in the 
N. of Italy. 'J’he 2 generals gained a great victory 
over the enemy on a plain called the Cainpi Raudii, 
near Vercellae ( Vercelli). The Cimbri met with 
the same fate as the Teutoni ; the whole nation 
w.as destroyed. Marius was received at Rome 
with unprecedented honours. He was hailed as 
the savioui of the state ; his name was coupled 
with the gods in the libations and at banquets, 
and he received the title of 3rd founder of Rome. 
Hitherto the career of Marius had been a glorious 
one ; but the remainder of his life is full of horror*, 
and brings out the worst features of his character. 
Ill order to secure the consulship a Cth time, he 
entered into close connection with tw'o of the worst 
demagogues that ever appeared at Rome, Satur- 
ninus and Glaucia. He gained his object, and was 
consul a 6th time in 100. In this year he drove 
into exile his old enemy Metellus ; and shortly 
afterward.^, when Saturn inus and Glaucia took up 
arms against the state, Marius crushed the insur- 
rection by command of the senate. [Saturninus.] 
His conduct in this alTair was greatly blamed by 
the people, who looked upon him as a traitor to 
his former friends. For the next few years Marius 
took little part in public atlairs. He possessed 
none of the qualifications which were necessary to 
maintain influence in the state during a time of 
peace, being an unlettered soldier, rude in manners, 
and arrogant in conduct. The Social war again 
called him into active service (90). He served as 
legate of the consul P. Rutilius Lupus ; and after 
the latter had fallen in battle, he defeated the Marsi 
in 2 successive engagements. Marius was now 
67, and his body had grown stout and unwieldy ; 
but he was still as greedy of honour and dis- 
tinction as he had ever been. He had set his 
heart upon obtaining the command of the w'ar 
against Mithridates, which the senate had be- 
stowed upon the consul Sulla at the end of the 
Social war (88). In order to gain his object, 
Marius allied himself to the tribune, P. Siilpicius 
RufiKS, who brought forward a law fol* distributing 
the Italian allies, who had just obtained the Ro- 
man fraiiehisp, among all the Koman tribes. As 
those new citizens greatly exceeded the old citizens 
in number, they would of course be able to carry 
whatever they ple.a.sed in tlie enmitia. 1 he law 
was carried notwithstanding the violent opposition 
of the consuls ; and the tribes, in which the new 
citizens now had the majority, appointed Marius 
to the command of the war against Mithridates. 
Jjulla fled to his army, which was stationed at 
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Nola ; and when Marius sent thither 2 military 
tribunes, to take the command of the troops, Sulla 
not only refused to surrender the command, but 
marched upon Home at the head of his army. 
Marius was now obliged to take to fliglit. After 
wandering along the coast of Latiuin, and encoun- 
tering terrible sulferings and privations, which he 
bore with unflinching fortitude, he was at length 
taken prisoner in the marshes formed by the river 
Liris, near Minturnae. The magistrates of this 
place resolved to put him to death, in accordance 
with a command which Sulla had sent to all the 
towns in Italy. A Gallic or Cimbrian soldier iin- 
dertr)ok to carry their sentence into effect, and 
with a drawn sword entered the apartment where 
]\Iarius was confined. 'I’lie part of the room in 
which Marius lay was in the shade ; and to the 
frightened barbarian the eyes of Marius seemed to 
dart out fire, and from tiie darkness a terrible 
voice exclaimed — “’Man, durst thou murder C. 
Marius?” The barbarian immediately threw down 
his sword, and rushed out of the house. Straight- 
way there was a revulsion of feeling among the 
inliabltauts of Minturnae. They got ready a 
ship, and placed ^larius on hoard. He reached 
Africa in safety, .and Landed at Carthage ; but 
he liad scarcol\\put his foot on shore before the 
Homan govern<»i’ sent an otKcor to bid him leave 
tiie country. This last blow almost unnuumed 
M.ariiis : his only reply was — ‘^Toll the praetor 
that you liavc seen C, Marius a fugitive sit- 
ting on the ruins of Carthage.” Soon afterwards 
Marius was joined by his son, .and they took refuge 
in the isl.and of Cercina. During this time a re- 
volution had taken place at Home, in consequence 
of which Marius was enablt'd to return to Italy. 
The consul Cinna (V>7) who belonged to the Marian 
party, had been driven out of Koine by lus colleague 
Octavius, and had subsecpiently been deprived by 
the senate of the coiisidatc. Cinna collected an 
army, and resolved to recover bis honours by force 
of .arms. As soon as Marius beard of these changes 
bo left Africa, and joined Cinna in Italy. Marins 
and C’inna now laid siege to Kunie. The failure 
of ])rovisions coinpelh d the senate to yield, and 
jMarius and Cinna entered Home as conquerors. 
'J'be most frightful scenes followed. The guards <»f 
^[arius stabbed every one whom he did not salute, 
and the streets r.an with the blood of the noblest of 
the Uoman aristocracy. Among the victims «)f his 
vengeance, were the great orator M. Antonins and 
his former colleague Q. Catulus. Without going 
through the form of an election, M.ariu8 and Cinna 
n.amed themselves consuls for the fidlowiiig year 
(8G). Kut he did not long enjoy the honour : he 
was now in his 71st year; his hodj’- was worn out 
by the fatigues and sidVerings he had recently un- 
dergone; and on the 18th day of his consulship he 
died of an att.ack of jdeurisy, after 7 days’ ill- 
ness. -—2. C., the son of the preceding, but only 
by .adoption. He followed in the footsteps of his 
father, and was equally distinguished by merciless 
severity against bis enemies. He was consul in 
82, when he was 27 j'o.ars of age. In this ye.ar 
he w'as defeated by Sulla ne.ar Sacriportus on 
the frontiers of Latium, whereupon he took refuge 
in the strongly fortified town of Praeiicste. Here 
he was besieged for some time ; but after Sulla's 
gre.at victory at the Colline gate of Home over Pon- 
tius Teleginus, Marius put an end to his own life, 
after making an unauccessful attempt to escape. — 


3. The false Marius. [Amatius.]— 4. M. Aurelius 
Marius, one of the 80 tyrants, w.as the 4th of the 
usurpers who in succession ruled Gaul, in defiance of 
Gallieiiiis. He reigned only 2 or 3 days, but there 
are coins of his extant. — 0. Marius Celsus. 
[Celsus.] — 6. Marius Maximus, a Roman his- 
t(»ri.an, who is repeatedly cited by the Augustan 
historians. He probably flourished under Alex- 
ander Sevorus, and appears to have written the 
biographies of the Roman emperors, beginning with 
Ti"ij.aii .and ending with Elagabalus. — 7. Marius 
Mercator, an ecclesiastical writer, distiuguisluul as 
a zealous antagonist of the Pcl.agians .and the Xes- 
toriaii'i. Ho appears to have commenced his literary 
c.areer during the pontificate of Zosimus, a. d. 4 Jo, 
at Rome, and he afterw.ards repaired to Constan- 
tinople. Mercator seems undoubtedh' to have been 
a layman, but we are ignor.aiit of every circiim stance 
connected with his origin and personal history. 
The works of Mercator refer exclusively to llic 
Pelagian and N^estoriaii heresies, .and consist, for 
tlie most part, of passages extracted and translat(‘d 
from the chief Greek authorities. The best edition 
is by Baluze, Par. 1(J84. 

Marmarica (t) MapgapiK:'^' Map^uapiSai ; /;, 
p<(rt of Tripoli ami iV. IT. part (f JCpjipt), a distru t 
of Afric.a, bi'twecn Cyrenaica and I’^gypt, hut 
by some .ancient geographers reckoned as a ])art 
of Cyrenaica, and by others a.s a part of Egypt ; 
while others, again, calDonly tin; W. part of it, 
from the borders of Cyrenaica to the Catahathnios 
Magnus, by the name of Marmarica, and the M. 
part, from the Cata])athmiis Magnus to the Sinus 
Plinthineles, Libyae Xonios. Inland it extended 
as fur the Oasis of Ammon. It was, for tlie 
mo.st part, a sandy desert, intersected with low 
range.s of hills. — Its inh.al)itant3 were called by 
the general name of Mamiaridae. Tbi'ir eliief 
tribes were the .Vdynnaebidae and Giligammae, 
on the coast, and tlic Na>amoiies and Augilae, in 
the interior. 

Marmarlum (Mapfidpiov : Mappidpios : Mar- 
mari)^ a place on the S. W. coast of Euboea, with 
a temple of Apollo Mannnrius, .and celchraled 
marble (piarries, which belonged to Carystus. 
Maro, Virgilius. [Vihgii.ius.] 

Maroboduus, the Latinised form of tlie German 
Marbod, king of the Marcomanni, was a Sueviau 
by birth, and was horn about n. c. 18. He was 
Sent in his boyhood with other hostage.s to Rome, 
where he attracted tlie notice of Aimu.^tus, and 
received a lilx'ral education. After his return to 
his native country, he succeeded in estahliishing a 
powerful kingdom in eentr.al Oerniany, along the 
N. b.ank of the Danube, from RegiMisberg nearly 
to the herders of Hungary, and which btretclu d 
far into tlie interior. Ilfs power excitod the jea- 
lousy of Augustus, who had detennlm d to send a 
fcrmid.ahle army to invade his dominions ; hut the 
rewalt <if the Pannonians and Dalniatian.s (a. d. <>) 
prevented the emperor from c.arrving his design 
into eifeet. Marohoduus eventually hec.ame an 
object oi* suspicion to the other German tribes, and 
was at lengtli expelled from his dominions by 
Caiuald.a, a chief of the Gothones, about a. n. 18. 
He took refuge in Italy, where Tiberius allowed 
him to remain, .and he jiassed the remainder of ins 
life at Ravenna. He died in 35 at the age of 
years. 

Maron (Mdpwi/), son of Evanthes,and gr.aiidscn 
of Dionysus and Ariadne, priest of Apollo at Muro- 
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nea in Thrace. He was tlie hero of sweet wine, and 
is mentioned among the companions of Dionysus. 

Maronea {Maptav^ia : Maptayeirrjs ; Maroyna\ 
a town on the S. coast of Thrace, situated on the 
N. bank of the lake Ismaris and on the river 
Sthenas, more anciently called Ortugiirciu It be- 
longed originally to the Cicones, but afterwjirds 
received colonists from Chios. It was celebrated for 
its excellent wine, which even Homer mentions. 

Marpessa (Mapn-nu-o-a), daughter of Eveiiusand 
Alcippe. For details see Idas. 

Marpessa (MapTrijo-ua), a mountain in Paros, 
from which the celebrated Pari.an marble Avas 
obtained. Hence Virgil (^Acn, aI. 471) speaks of 
]\ii(ri)csia cautes. 

Marrucini, a brave and Avarlike people in Italy 
of the Sabellian race, occupying a narrow slip of 
country along the right bank of the river Aternus, 
and bounded on the N. by the Vestini, on the W. 
by tlie Peligni and Marai, on the S. b}’’ the Fren- 
t'lni, and on the K. hy the Adriatic sea. Their 
chief town was Teate, and at the mouth of the 
Aternus, they possessed, in common Avith the Ve- 
stini, the seaport Ateunu.m. Along Avith the 
]Marsi, Peligni, and the other Sabellian tribe.s they 
fought against Home; and together with them they 
siihmitted to the Romans in H. c. 304, and con- 
cluded a peace with the ri'piiblic. 

MarriiviTim or Maruvlum. 1. {S. Jlcnedciio), 
the chief town of the Marsi (who are therefore 
called yens iVaratva, Virg. Acri. vii. 7o0), situated 
on the E. bank of the lake Fucinus, and on the 
road betAveeii Corfniiuin and Alba Fucentia. — 2. 
(.I/on-o), an ancient town of tlie Aborigines in the 
country of the Sahincs, not to be confounded Avith 
the jVIarsic Manuvium. 

Mars, an ancient Roman god, Avho aa'os at an 
early period identified by the Roin.ans witli the 
Greek Ares, or the god delighting iu bloody Avar. 
[Ares.] The name of the god in the Sabine and 
Oscaii was Mamers; and IMars itself is a contraction 
of Mavers or Mavors. Next to Jupiter, Mars 
enjoyed the highest honours at Rome, lie is 
frequently designated us father Mars^ whence the 
forms AlarspUcr and Maspiicr, analogous to Jupiter. 
Jupiter, Mars, and Quii’inus Avere the 3 tutelary 
divinities of Rome, to each of Avhoiii* king Numa 
appointed a flainen. He was Avorshipped at Ronr 
as the god of Avar, and war itself was frequently 
designated by tlie name of Mars. His priests, the 
Salii, danced in full armour, and the place dedicated 
to warlike exercises Avas called after liis name 
{Cinijms Murlius). But being the father of the 
Homans, Mars was also the protector of the most 
honourable pursuit, i.e. agriculture; and under the 
name of Silvanus, he Avais Avorshipped as the guar- 
dbin of cattle. Mars Avas also identified Avith Qui- 
l inus, whoAvas the deity watching OA'er the Romar 
citizens in their civil capacity as Quirites. Thu 
Mars appears under 3 .aspects. As the warliki 
god, he Avas called Gradivus ; as the rustic god, he 
AViis called Silvatms ; while, in his relation to tlu 
state, he bore the name of Quirlnus, His Avife Ava; 
called Neria or Nericnej the fVininine of Nero 
^vhich in the Sabine l.angiiage signified strong.’ 
The Avolf and the wooilpwker (picus) AA'cre sacret 
to Mars. Numerous temples were dedicated t 
him at Rome, the most inqiortant of Avhicli Avai 
th.at outside the Porta Capena, on the Appian road 
and that of Mar's Ultor, Avhich Avas built bj 
Augtistus in the forum. 
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Harsi. 1. A brave and Avarlike people of tfie 
•abellian race, dwelt in the centre of Itfily, in the 
igh land surrounded by the mountains of the 
\pcnnines, in whicli the lake Fucinns is situated. 
Along with their neighbours the Peligni, Manai- 
ini, &c., they concluded a peace with Romo, b. c. 
04. Their bravery was proverbial; and they Avere 
,he prime movers of the celebrated Avar Avaged 
ig.ainst Rome by the Socii or Italian allies iu order 
.0 obtain the Roman franchise, and Avliielj is known 
•y the name of the Marsic or Social \^ar. Their 
:hief town Avas Maukuvium. — TlieMarsi appear 
o have been acquainted Avith the medicinal pro- 
lerties of several of the plants growing upon their 
iiountaimi, and to have employed them as remedies 
("uin.st the bites of ser];ents, and in otln-r cases, 
-leiice they Avere regarded as magicians, ami were 
.aid to be descended from a son of Circe. Others 
igain derived their origin from the Phrygian Mar- 
>ya8, simply on account of the resemblance of tlm 
lanie. •—•2. A jieople in Gennany, ajqiear to have 
Iwelt originally on both banks of the Kms, end to 
nave been only a tribe of the Cherusci, although 
Tacitus makes them one of the most ancimit peoples 
n Germany. They joined tlie Cherusci in the Avar 
igainst the liOnian.s, wliich teniiinatorl in tli • defeat 
>f Varus, hut they Avere suhsequently driAen into 
the inti riot of the country by flermaniciis. 

Marsigni, a people in he S. K. of Germany, of 
ISuevic extraction. 

Marsus, Domitlus, a Roman poet of the Au- 
gustan age. He wrote poems of various kinds, but 
liis epigiums Avere tlie most celebrated of his pro- 
ductions. Hence he is frequently mentioned hv 
Martial, who .sj)eaks of him in ternns of the liigliest 
admiration. lie Avrote a beautiful epitrqi'i on 
Tiliullijs, Avhich lias come down to us. 

Marsyas {V.apcrvas). 1. A mythological por- 
son.age, connected Avith the ealli(‘^t period of (Jreek 
iiusic. He is variously called the son of llyagnis, 
r of Oeagrus, or of Uluiqnis. Some nrike him a 
atvr, others a peasant. All agree in jil.icing him 
in Phrygia. The folloAving is the outline of his 
story: — A thejia having, Avhile playing the fiute, 
seen the rellection of herself in water, and observed 
the distortion of her features, thn-AV away the 
iiisirument in disgust. It Avas picked up by Mar- 
syas, Avho no sooner began to blow through it, than 
the ilute, having once been inspired by liie breath 
of a goddess, emitted of its oevn accord the most 
beautiful str.ains. Elated by bis 811000 - 5 ?, IMarsyas 
was rash enougli to challenge Apollo to a musical 
contest, the conditions of Avhich avciv tl.at the 
victor should do what he pleased Avith the van- 
quished. The Muses, or, according to others, tlie 
Nysaoans, AA'ere tlie umpires. Apollo played upon 
the cithnra, and Marsyas upon the flute ; .and it 
was not till the former added his vi'iee to the 
music of his lyre that tlie contest avos decided in 
his favour. As a just punishment for tlie }>re- 
sumption of IMarsyas, Apollo bound Iiim to a tree, 
and Hayed him .alive. His bh'od Avas the source 
of the riA'cr Marsyas, and Apollo hung up Ins skin 
in the cave out of Avliich that river flows. His 
flutes (for, according to some, tlie instrument on 
Avhich he placed was tlie double flute) were carried 
by the river Marsyas into the^Iaeandcr, and again 
emerging in the Asopiis, were throAvn on land by 
it in the Sicyoniaii ternlory, .and Avere dedicated 
to Apollo in his temple at Sicyon. The fable evi- 
dently refers to the struggle between the citbaroedic 
*' 
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and auloedic styles of music, of which the former 
was connected with the worship of Apollo among 
the Dorians, and the latter with the orgiastic rites 
of Cybele in Phrygia. In the fora of ancient cities 
there was frequently placed a statue of Marsyas, 
which was probably intended to hold forth an 
example of the severe punishment of arrogant pre- 
sumption, The statue of Marsyas in the forum of 
Rome is well known by the allusions of Horace 
(Sat. i. 0. 120), Juvenal (ix. 1, *2), and Martial 
(ii. G4. 7). —2. A Greek historian, was the son of 
Periander, a native of Pella in Macedonia, a con- 
temporary of Alexander, with whom he is said to 
have been educated. II is principal work was a 
history of Macedonia, in 10 books, from the earliest 
tinjos to the wars of Alexander. He also wrote 
other works, the titles of which are given by 
Suidas. — • 3. Of Philippi, commonly called the 
Younger, to distinguish him from the preceding, 
Avas also a Greek historian. The period at which 
he nourished is uncertain : the earliest writers by 
whom he is cited are Pliny and Athenaeus. 

Marsyas (Map«ruay). 1. A small and rapid river 
of Phrygia, a tributary of the Maeander, took its 
rise, according to Xenoplion, in the palace of the 
Persian kings at Celaenae, beneath the Acropolb , 
and fell into the- Maeander, outside of the city. 
Pliny, hoAvever, states that its source was in the 
valley called Aulocrene, about 10 miles from 
Apamea Cibotus (which city was on or near the 
site of Celaenae), and that after a subterraneous 
course, it first came out to light at Apamea. Co- 
lonel Leake reconciles these statements by the na- 
tural explanation that the place Avhere the river 
first broke forth from its subterraneous course, was 
regarded as its true origin. Tradition ascribed its 
name to the fable of Mahsvas.—2. {Chinar-Chai\ 
a considerable river of Caria, having its source in 
the district called Idrias, flowing N.W. and N. 
through the middle of Caria, past Strafonicea and 
Alabanda, and falling into the B. side of the 
Maeander, nearly ojjposite to Tralles. — 3. In 
Syria, a small tributary of the Orontes, into which 
it falls on the E. side, nejir Apamea. — 4. A name 
given to the extensive plain in Syria, through 
Avhich the upper course of the Orontes flows, lying 
betwt^en the ranges of Casius and Lebanon, and 
reaching from Apamea on the N. to Laodicea ad 
Libatium on the S. 

Marti&lis. 1. M. Valerius, the epigrammatic 
poet, was born at Bilbilis in Spain, in the 3rd year 
of Claudius, A. u. 43. He came to Home iu the 
13th year of Nero, 66; and after residing in the 
metropolis 35 years, he returned to the place of his 
birth, in the 3rd ybar of Trajan, 100. He lived 
there for upwards of 3 years at least, on the pro- 
perty of his wife, a lady named Marcella, whom 
he seems to have married after his return to Bilbilis. 
His death cannot have taken place before 104. 
1 1 is fame was extended and his books were eagerly' 
sought for, not only in the city, but also in Gaul, 
Germany, and Britain ; he secured the patronage of 
the emperors Titus and Domitian, obtained by his 
influence the freedom of the state for several of his 
friends, and received for himself, although apparently 
without faraily% the privileges accorded to those w'ho 
were the fathers of three children (Jus trium libe- 
rorMOi), together with the rank of tribunus and the 
rights of the equestrian order. His circumstances 
appear to have been easy during his residence at 
Home, for he had a mansion in the city whose 
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situation he describes, and a suburban villa near 
Noraentum, to which he frequently alludes with 
pride.- 7 -The extant works of Martial consist of a 
collection of short poems, all included under the 
general appellation Ejngrammata., upwards of 1500 
in number, divided into 14 books. Those which 
form the 2 last hooks, usually distinguished re- 
spectively as Xenia and Apophoreta., amounting to 
350, consist of distichs, descriptive of a vast 
variety of small objects, chiefly articles of food or 
clothing, such as were usually sent as presents 
among friends during the Saturnalia, and on other 
festive occasions. In addition to the above, nearly 
all the printed copies include 33 epigrams, forming 
a book apart from the rest, which h.is been com- 
monly known as LUter tie SpectacuUs^ because the 
contents relate to the shoAvs exhibited by Titus 
and Domitian, but there is no ancient authority 
for the title. The diirerent books Avere collected 
and published by the author, sometimes singly and 
sometimes soA'cral at one time. The Liher de 
Spectacidis and the first 9 books of the regular 
series involve a great number of historical allusions, 
extending from the games of Titus (}>()) down to 
the return of Domitian from the Barniatian expe- 
dition, in January, 91. All these books Avero 
composed at Romo, except the 3itl, which was 
written during a tour iu Gallia Togata. The 10th 
book was published twice : the first edition Avas 
given hastily' to the Avorld ; the second, tliat wln'ch 
wc now read (x. 2), celebrati-s the arrival of 
Trajan at Rome, after his accession to the throne 
(.09). The Jlth book seems to have been published 
at lloine, early' in 100, and at the close oftiie year 
ho returned to Bilbilis. After keeping silence for 
3 years (xii. prooem.), the T2th book was despatched 
from Bilbilis to Home (xii. 3, lb), and must there- 
fore be assigtied to 104. Books xiii. and xiv., 
Xenia and .ipoplnmta, Avere written chiefly under 
Domitian, although the composition may have been 
spread over tlie holiday's of many' A’(‘.'irs. It is well 
known that the word Epigram^ Avhich originally' 
demoted simply' an inscription^ \\'as, in process of 
time, applied to any bried' metrical effusion, what- 
ever the subject might be, or Avhritever the form 
under Avhich jt was presented. Martial, hoAvever, 
first placed the epigram upon the narrow basis 
which it now occupies, and from his time the term 
has been in a great measure restricted to denote a 
short poem, in Avliich all the thoughts and ex- 
pressions coiiA'erge to one sharp point, which forms 
the termination of the piece. Martiars epigrams 
are distinguished by singular fertility of imagination, 
])rodigi(ms flow of Avit, and delicate felicity' of 
lanauage ; and from no source do we dcri\o more 
copiojis information on the national customs and 
.social habits of the Romans during the first cen- 
tury of the empire. But, however much we may' 
admire the genius of the author, w'o feel no respect 
for the chanicter of the man. The servility of 
adulation Avilh which he loads Domitian, proves 
that he was a courtier of the lowest class ; and 
his works arc defiled by’’ the most cold-blooded 
fflth, too clearly denoting habitual impurity of 
thought, combined Avith habitual impurity of ex- 
pression. The best edition is by Bchneidewinn, 
Grein. 1342.-2. Garg^llus, a Roman histo- 
rian, and a contem})orary of Alexander Severiis, 
who is cited by Vopiscus. Therp is extant a short 
fragment on veterinary surgery, bearing the name 
of Gargilius Martialis ; and Angelo Mai discovered 
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on a palimpsest in the royal library at Naples, part ' 
of a work De Ilortis^ also ascribed to Gurgilius 
Martialis. But whether Gargilius Martialis the 
historian, Gargilius Martialis the horticulturist, 
and Gargilius Martialis the veterinarian, are all, or 
any two of them, the same, or all ditferent per- 
sonages,. cannot be determined. 

Uartinianiis, was elevated to the dignity of 
Caesar, hy Licinius, wlnm he was making prepa- 
rations for the last struggle against Constantine. 
After the defeat of Licinius, Martiuianus was put 
to death by Constantine, a. n. 3211. 

Martius Campus. [Campus Martius.] 

Mart3rr$poiis (Maprop^voXis : Meia Furelcin)^ 
a city of Sopheiie, in Armenia Major, on the river 
Nymphus, a tributary of the I'igris ; under Justi- 
nian, a strong fortress, and the residence of the 
first Dux Arnieiiiae. 

Marullus, C. Epidlus, tribune of the plebs, 
B. c. 44, removed, in conjunction with his colleague 
L. Caesetius Flaviis, the diadem which had been 
placed upon the statue of C. Julius Caesar, and 
attempted to bring to trial the persons who had 
saluted the dictator as king. Caesar, in conse- 
quence, deprived him of the tribunate, and expelled 
liim from tlie seniite. 

Martlvium. [Marruvium.] 

Mascas (MaorKas, Marr/fas : Wu(h/-el-Seha\ an 
E. tributary of the Euphrates, in Mesopotamia, 
mentioned only by Xenophon (Atiab. i. 5), who 
describes it as surrounding the city of Corsote, 
and c'ls being 35 parasangs from tlie Chaboras. It 
appears to be the same river as the Saocoras of 
I’tolfiny. 

Mases (Mcttrijs; Mao^nos), a town on the S. 
coast of Argolis, the harbour of Hermione. 

Hasinissa (Mo<T<ropd(ro»iy), king of the Nu- 
midians, was tlie sou of Gala, king of the Massy- 
liaiis, the easternmost of the 2 great tribes into 
which the Numidians w-ere at that time divided; 
but he was brouglit up at Carthage, where he ap- 
pears to have received an education superior to that 
usual among his countrymen. In b. c. 213 tlie 
Carthaginians per.siiaded Gala to declare war 
against Syphax, king of the neighbouring tribe of 
tlie Massaesylians, wdio had lately ei^teied into an 
alliance with Romo. Masinissa w'as appointed by 
his father to command the invading force, with 
which he attacked and totally defeated Sypliax. 
In the next year (212) Masinissa cros.sed over into 
Spain, and supported the Carthaginian generals 
there w'ith a large body of Nuniidiaii horse. He 
fought oil the side of the Carthaginians for some 
years; but after their great defeat by Scipio in 206, 
he secretly promised tlie latter to support the 
Romans as soon as they should send an army into 
Airica. In his desertion of the C'artliaginians he 
is said to have been also actuated by resentment 
against Hasdrubal, who had previously betrothed 
to him his beautiful daughter Sophonisba, but vio- 
lated his engagement, in order to bestow her hand 
upon Syph.ax. — During the absence of Ma-sinissii 
in Spain, his father Gala had died, and the throne 
had been seized by an usurper ; but Masinissa 
his return soon expelled tlie usurper and obtained 
possession of the kingdom. He w'as now attacked 
by Syphax and the Carthaginians, who were 
anxious to crush him before he could receive as- 
sistance from Rome. He was repeatedly defeated 
hy Syphax and his generals, and with difticulty 
escaped falling into tlhe hands of his enemies. Bu* 
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:he arrival of Scipio in Africa (204) soon changed 
Lhe posture of affairs. He instantly joined the 
Roman general, and rendered the most important 
services to him during the, remainder of the war. 
He took a prominent part in the defeat of the 
combined forces of Syphax and Hasdrubal, and in 
conjunction with Laelius he reduced Cirta, the 
capital of Syphax. Among the captives tliat fell 
nto their hands on this occasion was Sophonisba, 
he wife of Syphax, and the same who had been 
brmerly promised in marriage to Masinissa bimself. 
The story of his hasty marriage with her, and its 
ragical termination, is related clsewher(‘. [So- 
pifoxisBA.] Ill the decisive battle of Zama (202), 
Masinissa commanded the cavalry of the right 
wing, and contributed in no small degree to the 
successful result of the day. On the conclusion of 
the final peace between Rome and Carthage, lie 
was rewarded w'ith the greater part of the terri- 
tories which had belonged to Syphax, in addition 
to his hereditary dominions. For the next .50 years 
Masinissa reigned in peace, though constantly 
making aggressions upon the Carthaginian territory. 
At length in 1.50 he declared open war against 
Carthage, and these hostilities led to the outbreak 
of the 3rd Punic war. Masinissa died in the 2nd 
year of w’ar, 148. From this time till the 
commencement of the 3rd Punic war there elapsed 
an interval of more than 50 years, during the 
W'hole of w'hich period Masinissa continued to 
reign wdth undisputed authority over the countries 
thus subjected to his rule. On his deathbed lie 
had sent for Scipio Africanus the youngiT, at tlint 
time serving in Africa as a military tribune, but 
he expired before his arrival, leaving it to the 
young officer to settle the affairs of his kingdom. 
He died at the advanced age of 00, having retained 
in an extraordinary degree his bodily strength and 
activity to the last, so that in the W'ur against the 
Carthaginians, only 2 years before, lie not only 
commanded his army in person, hut was able to go 
through all his military exercises with the agility 
and vigour of a young man. His character has 
been extolled by the Roman writers far beyond 
his true merits, lie pi^sscssed indeed unconquerable 
energy and fortitude ; but be was faithless to the 
Carthaginians as soon as fortune began to turn 
against them ; and though he afterw'ards continued 
steady to the cause of the Romans, it w’as because 
he found it uniformly his interest to do so. He 
was the father of a very numerous fimiily ; but it 
appears that 3 only of his lef[ltimatc sons snrviied 
him, hlicipsa, Mastanabal, and Guliissa. Between 
these 3 the kingdom was portioned out by Scipio, 
according to the dying directions of the old king. 

Maslus Mens (ril Mdaiop dpos : Karajch 
a mountain chain in the N. of Mcsopotainia, be- 
tw'een the upper course of the Tigris and the 
Euphrates, running from the main chain of the 
Taurus S.E. along the border of Mygdonia. 

Maso, C. Paplrius, consul n. r. 231, carried on 
war against the Corsicans, whom he subdued ; and 
from the booty obtained in this war, he dedicated a 
temple to Fons. Maso was the maternal grandfather 
of Scipio Africanus the j'ounger, Jiis daughter Pa- 
piria marrying Aeinilius Ibiuliis. 

Massa, Baeblus, or Beblus, w’as accused by 
Pliny the younger mid llerennins Senecio, of plun- 
dering the province of Bactica, of whivdi he had 
boeii governor, a. d. 93. He was condemued, but 
escaped punishment by the favour of Dmuilian ; 
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and from this time he became one of the informers 
and favourites of the tyrant. 

Massaesylior-!i. [Mauretania: Numidia.] 

Massaga (rh Mdaa-aya), the capital city of the 
Indian people Assackni. 

Mass^getae (Maff<ra76Tai), a wild and warlike 
people of Central Asia, in Scythia intra IniaUm, 
N. of the Jaxartes (the Araxes of Herodotus) 
and the Sra of A raly and on the peninsula between 
this lake and the Caspian. Their country corre- 
sponds to that of the Kir/jhiz Tartars in the N. of 
Indepo7ident Tartary. Some of the ancient g«*o- 
graphers give tliem a greater extent towards the 
S.E., and Herodotus app»‘ars to include under the 
name all the nomad tribes of Asia E. of the 
Caspian. They appear to have be<Mi of the Turko- 
man race ; their manners and customs resembled 
those of tile Scytliians in gem-ral ; but they had 
some peculiarities, such us the killing and eating 
of their aged people. Their chief appearance in 
ancient hi.itory is in connection with the expedi- 
tion undertaken against them by Cyrus the Great, 
in which Cyrus was defeated and slain. [Cyrus.] 

Massani {Maaa-avoi)^ a people of India intra 
Oangem, on the lower course of the Indus, near 
the island of Pattalene. 

Massicus Mons, a mountain in tlie N. W. of 
Campania near the frontiers of liatium, celebrated 
for its e.xcellent wine, the produce of the vineyaid.s 
on the ,s(»uthern slope of the mountain. The cele- 
brated Ealernian wine came from the eastern side 
of this mountain. 

Massicytus or Massicytes (MaaiKVTrjs)^ one 

of the principal mountain chains of Lvcia. 

Massilia (yiarraaAla : M tt<r aa A tc^TTjy, Massili- 
ensis : jMat'seillcs)^ a Greek city in Gallia Narho- 
nensis, on the coast of the Mediterranean, in the 
country of the Salyes. It was situated on a pro- 
montory, wdiich W'as connected with the mainland 
liy a narrow isthmus, and was waislu'd on 3 side.s 
by the sea. Its excellent harbour, called Laeydon., 
was formed by a small inlet of the sea, about half 
a mile long, and a quarter of a mile broad. This 
iiarljoiu' had only a narrow opening, and before it 
lay an island, where ships had good anchorage. 
Massilia w’as founded by the Phocaeans of Asia 
Minor about B. c. GOO, and soon hccamc^a very 
flourishing city. It extended its dominion over 
the barbarous tribes in its neighbourhood, and 
planted .several colonies on the coast of Gaid and 
iSpain, sucli as Antitolis, Nicaea and Empo- 
rium. Its naval power and commercial greatness 
soon (jxcited the jealousy of the Carthaginians, 
Avho made Avar upon the. city, but the Massilians 
not only maint.ained their independence, but de- 
feated the Carthaginians in a sea-fight. At an 
earl)' period they cultivated the frieiuhshlp of the 
llomaiis, to whom they fihvays continued faithful 
allies. Accordingly when tlie S. E. corner of Gaul 
Avas made a Roman province, the Romans allow(*d 
Massilia to retain its independence and its oavji 
constitution. This constitution was aristocratic. 
The city Avas p'verned by a senate of GOO persons 
called Timuchi. From these Avcrc selected 15 
presidents, who formed a sort of committee for 
carrying on the ordinary business of the govern- 
ment, and 3 of these were intrusted Avith the 
executive poAver. The inhabitants retained the 
religious rites of their mother country, and they 
cultivated with especial reverence the Avorship of 
the Ephesian Artemis or Diana. Massilia was for 
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many centuries one of the moat important com- 
mercial cities in the ancient Avorld. In the civil 
AV'ar between Caesar and Pompey (b. c. 49), it 
espoused the cause of the latter, but aftiu’ a pro- 
j rracted siege, in Avliich it lost its fleet, it Avas obliged 
to submit to Caesar. From the eiYects of thi.s Idow 
it never fully recovered. Its inhabitants had long 
paid attention to literature and philosophy ; and 
under the early emperors it became one of the chief 
seats of learning, to which the sons of many illus- 
trious Ronmiis resorted to complete their studic.s. 
— The modern Marseilles occupies tlie site of the 
ancient toAvn, but contains no remains of ancient 
buildings. 

Massiva. 1. A Numidian, grandson of Gala, 
king (if tlie jMa.ssylians, and nephew of Masinissa, 
whom he accompanied into Spain. —2. Son of 
Giilussa, and grandson of Masiiiissn, Avas assassi- 
nated at Rome by order of Jugurthii, because he 
had put ill his claim to the kingdom of Numidia. 

Madsiirius Sabinus. [Sauini:s.] 

Massyli or -ii. [Mai;iiktama : Numidia.] 

Mastanabal or Manastabal, the youngest of 
tlu‘ 3 legitimate .sons of Masiiii.ssa, between whom 
the kingdom of Numidia Avas diAided by Scipii* 
after the death of the aged king (b. c. 143). Ih* 
died before his brother Midpsa, and left 2 soii'^, 
Jugurtha and Gauda. 

Mastaura (ra Mdirravpa: i\Taf^lanra-Kal(‘y\ 
Pu.), a city of Lydia on the borders ofCaria, near 
Nysa. 

MastramSla, a town on the S. coast of Gallia 
Narboneiisis, E. of the Rhone, and a lake of tin- 
same name, called by Mela A raticonim stayvnni. 

Mastusia. 1. The S. W. point of the Thraeian 
(fliersoiu'.sus, opposite Sigeuni. — 2. A mountain of 
Lydia, on the S. slope of which Smyrna lay. 

Materaus, Curiatius, a Roman rhetorician and 
tragic poet, one of the spi'.'ikers in tlie Dialnyus dc 
Oratorihus nsiTihed to I'acitns. 

Maturnus Firmicus. [FiRMirars.] 

Matho. 1. ( hie of the leaders of the Cartha- 
ginian mercenaries in their Avar against Carthage, 
after the conclubion of the Jst Punic war, B. c. 241. 
He Avas e\'eiitnally takmi prisoner, .and put to 
death. — 2. A jioiiipous bhi-stering advocate, ridi- 
culed by .TiiA'onal ;iiid Martial. 

Matilo, Pomponius. 1. M’., consul b.o. 
carried on Avar against the Sardinians, Avliom he 
defeat(‘d. In 217 lie w.as nuigister ('quitiim ; in 
21(j praetor; and in 21.5 propnaetor in Ci.salpirie 
Gaul. — 2. M., brother of the preceding, consul 
231, also carried on Avar against the Sardinian'^. 
H(! Avas likoAvise praetor in 217. He died in 20 1. 
— 3. M., probalily son of No. 2., aedile 200‘, and 
praetor 204, Aviih Sicily as his province. 

Matiana (Martaj/rj, Mariavoi^ 

Herod.), the S.W'.-nujst district of Media Atropa- 
tene, along the mountains separating Media from 
Assyrua, Avhich Avere also called Matiani. The 
great salt lake of Spaura {Mariavi) KijxvT): Lahe 
of Unni) AAuis in this district. Herodotus also 
mentions a people on the llalys in Asia Minor by 
the name of Maticni. 

Matinus, a mountain in Apulia, running out 
into the sea, Avas one of the offshoots of J\It. Gar- 
ganus, and is frequently mentioned by Horace ui 
con.seqiionce of hi.s being a native of Apulia. 

Matlsco {Ma^on)^ a town of the Aedui in 
Gallia Lugdunensis or the Arar, and on the. road 
from Lugdunum to Aiigustodunum. 
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UatluB GalvSna, C., a Roman cques, and a 
friend of Caesar and Cicero. After Caesar’b death 
lie espoused the side of Octaviaiius, with whom he 
hecame very intimate. 

Matron (Marpon/), of Pitana, a celebrated 
writer of parodies upon Homer, jirobably lived a 
little before the time of Philip of Macedon. 

Matrdna {Marve\ a river in Ganl, which formed 
the boundary between Gallia Liigdunensis and 
Beltjica, and which falls into the Sequana, a little 
S. of Paris. 

Mattiaci, a people in Germany, who dwelt on the 
E. bank of the Rhine, between the Main and the 
Lahn, and were a branch of the Chatti. They 
were subdued by the Romans, w'ho, in the reion 
of Claudius, bad fortresses and silver-iniiK's in their 
country. After the death of Nero tlioy revolted 
a;;ainst the Romans and took part with the Chatti 
and other German tribes in the siege of Mognnti- 
acum. From this time they disappcjir from history; 
and their country was subsctiuently iniiabit'd by 
the Alem'aniii. Their chief towns wt-rc Aquae 
Mattiacac( Wieshiui(‘.n\ and Mattiacum {Murhiir(f\ 
wliich must not be confounded with Mattiimi, the 
capital of the Chatti. 

Mattium ( Muden)^ the chief town of the Chatti, 
situated on the Adraria {I'Jdcr), was destroyed by 
Germaniciis. 

commonly called Mater Matuta, is 
usually wnsidered as the goddess of the dawu of 
itioniiug, and li(‘r uanie is considered to be con- 
nected with mat urns or innlutinns. It seems, how- 
ever, to be well attested tliat Matuta was only a 
surname of .Juno ; and it is probable that the 
name is connected with mater, so that Mater 
Matuta is an analogous expression with Ilostus 
llostiliiis, Faunus Fatuus, Ains Locutius, and 
others. Her festival, the Jilatralia, was celebrated 
on the 11th of .Tune {Did. of Ant. art. MatruHa). 
The Romans identified Matuta with the Greek 
Jjeucothea. A temple was dedicated to Matuta 
at Rome by king Servius, and was restored by the 
dictator Camillus, after the taking of Veii. There 
was also a temple of Matuta at Satricum. 

MauretMa or Mauritania {h lAavpavaia'. 
Maopouirioi, Maepyi, Mauri), the \V^-most of the 
principal divisions of N. Africa, lay between the 
Atlantic on the W., the Mediterranean on the N., 
Nuniidia on the E., and Gaetulia on the S. ; but 
the districts embraced under the names of Maure- 
tania and Niimidia rcs{)cctivcly were of very dif- 
ferent extent at diilerent periods. The earliest 
known inhabitants of all N. Africa W. of the 
Syrtes were tlic Gaetulians, who Avere displaced 
and driven inland by peoples of Asiatic origin, 
who are found, in the earliest historical accounts 
seitlcd along the N. coast under various names 
their chief tribes being the Mauri or JMaurusii. 
W. of the river Malva or ^lalucha {Miduki oi 
AloJtalau) ; thence the Massaesylii to for ncarh 
to) the river Ampsaga ( Wadif-el Kehir')., and th' 
Massylii between the Ampsaga and the Tiisca 
( Wady-Zahi)^ the W. boundary of tlie Carthagi- 
nian territory. Of these people, the Mauri, wlv 
possf?ssed a greater breadth of fertile country be 
tween the Atlas and the coasts, seem to have a| 
plied themselves more to the settled pursuits < 
agriculture than tlieir kindred neighliours on th^ 
E., whose unsettled warlike habits were moreovc 
confiimed by their greater exposure to the ir 
trusions of the Phoenician settlers. Hence aros< 
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difference, which the Greeks marked by apply - 
ng the general name of No/xdSes to the tribes 
letween the Malva and the Tusca ; wlience came 
rie Roman names of Nuiuidia for the district, and 
■^umidae for its people. [Numidia.] Thus 
daiiretania was at first only tlie country W. of 
‘le Malva, and corresponded to the later district 
if Mauretania Tingitaim, and to the modem eni- 
•ire of Marocco^ except that the latter extends 
artlier S. ; the ancient boundary bn the S. was 
he Atlas. The Romans first became aeijuaintcd 
vith the country during tlie war with .lugurtlia, 
^.c. lOG ; of their relations with it, till it became 
. Roman province, about 33, an account is given 
inder RolcHus. During this period the kingdom 
.f Alaiiretania had beim increasc'd by the adiiitimi 
.f the W. part of Numidia, as far as Saldae. 
which Julius Caesar bestowed on Rogiid, as a re- 
ward for his services in the African war. A new 
arrangement was made about 2.5, when Augustus 
[ave Mauretania to .Tuba II., in exchange lor hi> 
Kiternal kingdom of Numidia. Upon the imirdi r 
»f Juba's son, Ptoleinaeus, by Caligula (a. d. 40'.. 
Mauretania became finally a Uoiuaii jiroviuce, and 
was formall}’^ constituted as sucli by Clauiiiu.a. 
who added to it nearly half of what Avas still left 
f Numidia, namely, as far as the Ampsaga, and 
divided it into *2 parts, of which the Avas calli'd 
Tiiigitaiia, from its capital Tingis( T'i::yier),i\j\ii the 
K.Caesariensis from its capital Julia Caesarea (Ztr- 
ilidl)., the boundary In'tweeii them being the river 
Malva, the old limit of the kingdom of Rocchus E 
The latter corresponded to the ^\^ and cmitral jiart 
Af the modern regency (and noAv French colony) 

'f Ahjiers. J'hcse “ Maiirctaniae duae’’ were 
overned by an equestrian jirocurator. In the 
ater dmsion of the empire under Diocle tian and 
Cmistantine, the E. part of M. Caesariensis. from 
jaldae to the Ampsaga, Ava.s erected into a new 
irovince, and called M. Sitifensi.s from the inland 
own of 8itifi {Sdif) ; at the same time tlie W. 
iroA'iiice, M. Tingitana, seems to have been placed 
inder the same governmmit as Spain, so that we 
till find mention of the “ Maurctanine duae,” 
meaning now, hoAvever, Caesariensis and Sitifensis. 
From A. 1). 4*29 to .534 Mauretania Avas in the 
liands of the Vandals, and in (j.50 and the follow- 
ing years it Avas conquered by the Arabs. Its 
ancient inhabitants still exist as poAverful tribes in 
Alarucco and Alyicr, under the names of Derlers., 
Ka/ylrs., and Tuarih. Its chief physical 
features are described under Afhica and Atlas. 
Under the later Roman emperors it Avas remark- 
able for the great number of its episcopal sees. 
Mauri. [ M ATUKTANIA.] 

Mauricianus, Junius, a Roman jurist, lived 
under Antonins Pius (a. n. 1 33 — 1(1 1). Ilis Avorks 
are cited a few times in the Digest. 

Mauricus, Junius, an imimate friend of Pliny, 
was banished by Domitian, but recalled from exile 
by Nerva. 

" Mauritania. [Mairetama.] 

Maurus, Terentianus. | TKHEXTiANrs.] 
Maurusii. [Matuktama.I 
Maus51us fMaufreoAos or Mau(T<r«\os), king of 
Caria, Avas the eldest son ot llecatomnus, whom he 
succeeded in the sovereignty, B. c. 377* In 362 
he took part in the gt'neral revolt of the satraps 
against Artaxerxes Alnemoii, and availed himself of 
that opportunity to extend liis dominions. In 35B 
he joined with the Kliodians and others in the 
S S 4 
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war waged by tliein against the Athenians, known 
by the name of tlie Social war. He died in 
353, leaving no children, and was succeeded by 
his wife and sister Artemisia. The extravagant 
grief of the latter for his death, and the honours 
she paid to his memory — especially by the erec- 
tion of the costly monument, which was called 
from him the Mausoleum — are related elsewhere. 
[Artemisia.] 

Mayors. • [[Mars.] 

Haxentius, llonum emperor a. d. 306 — 312, 
whose full name was M. Aurelius Valerius Maz- 
entiuB. He was the son of Maximianus and Eu- 
tropia, and received in marriage the daughter of 
Galerius ; but he was passed over in the division 
of the empire which followed the abdication of his 
father and Diocletian in a. d. 305. Maxentius, 
hewcver, did not timely acipiiesce in this arrange- 
ment, and, being supported by the praetorian troops, 
who had been recently deprived of their exclusive 
privileges, he was jiroclaimed emperor at Rome in 
306. He summoned his father, Maximianus, from 
his retirement in Lucania, who again assumed the 
purple. The military abilities of Maximianus were 
of great service to his son, who was of indolent and 
dissolute habits. Maximianus compelled the Caesar 
Severus, who had marched upom Rome, to retreat 
in haste to Ravenna, and soon afterwards put the 
latter to death when he had treacherously got him 
into his power (307). The emperor (lalerius now 
inarched in person against Rome, but Maximianus 
compelled him likewise to retreat. Maxentius, re- 
lieved from these imminent dangers, proceeded to 
disentangle himself from the control which his 
father sought to exercise, and succeeded in driving 
him from his court. Soon afterwards Maxentius 
crossed over to Africa, which he ravaged with fire 
and sword, because it had submitted to the inde- 
pendent authority of a certain Alexander. Upon 
his return to Romo Maxentius openly aspired to 
dominion over all the Western provinces ; and soon 
afterwards declared war against Constantine, .alleg- 
iiig, as a pretext, that the latter had put to death his 
father Maximianus. He began to make preparations 
to pass into Gaul f but Constantine anticipated his 
movements, and invaded Italy. The struggle was 
brought to a close by the defeat of Maxentius at 
Saxa Rubra near Rome, Octoiier 27th, 31 2. Max- 
entius tried to escape over the Milvian bridge into 
Rome, but perished in the river. Maxentius is 
represented by all historians as a monster of ra- 
pacity, cruelty, and lust. The only favoured class 
was the military, upon whom he depended for 
safety ; and in order to secure their devotion and 
to gratify his own passions, all his other subjects 
were made the victims of the most revolting li- 
centiousness, and ruined by the most grinding 
exactions. 

MazRua, a town in Ilispania Raetica, where 
bricks w'ere made so light as to swim upon water. 
See Calentum. 

Maxima Caesariensis. [Britannia, p. 126.] 

MaximianopSlis, previously called Porsulae, a 
town in Thrace on the Via Egnatia, E. of Abdera, 
probably the same place as the town called Mosy- 
nopolis (MoiTvi/ouTTo^if) by the Byzantine writers. 

Mazi]nia2idp51is(Ma|i/AiaEou7roA(s: O.T. lladad 
Rimmon), a city of Palestine, in the valley of 
Megiddo, a little to the |LW. of Megiddo. 

Maximi&nnB. I. Jloffiin emperor, a. d. 286 — 
305, whose full name was M. Aurelius Valerius 
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Maximianus. He was born of humble parents in 
Pannonia, and had acquired such fame by his 
services in the army, that Diocletian selected this 
rough soldier for his colleague, as one whose abi- 
lities were likely to prove valuable in the disturbed 
state of public affairs, and accordingly created him 
first Caesar (285), and thert Augustus (286), con- 
ferring at the same time the honorary appellation 
of HercuHus^ while he himself assumed that of 
Jovius. The subsequent history of Maximian has 
been fully detailed in former articles. [Diocle- 
TIANUS: CONSTANTINUS L: M.^XENTIUS.j It 

is sufficient to relate here, that after having been 
reluctantly compelled to abdicate, at Milan (305), 
he was again invested with the imperial title by 
Ins son Maxentius, in the following year (306), 
to whom he rendered the most important services 
in the war with Severus and Galerius. Having 
been expelled from Rome shortly afterwards by 
his son, he took refuge in Gaul with Const.antine, 
to whom he had previously given his daughter 
Fausta in marriage. Here he again atftmpted to 
resume the imperial throne, but was easily deposed 
by Constantine (308). Two years afterwards, he 
endeavoured to induce Iiis daughter Fausta to de- 
stroy her husband, and was in consequence com- 
pelled by Constantine to put an end to his cwvn 
life. — II., Roman emperor, A. D. 305 — 311, 
usually called Oalerius. His full name^as Ga- 
lerius Valerius Maximianus. He was born near 
Surdica in Dacia, and was the son of a shepherd. 
He rose from the ranks to the highest commands in 
the army, and was appointed Caesar by Diocletian, 
along with Constantins Chlorus, in 292. At the 
same time he was adopted by Diocletian, whose 
daughter Valeria he received in marriage, and was 
entrusted with the command of Illyria and Thrace. 
In 2.')7 he undertook an expedition against the 
Persian monarch Narses, in which he was unsuc- 
cessful, but in the following year (298) he defeated 
Narses with great slaughter, and compelled him to 
conclude a peace. Upon the abdication of Dio- 
cletian and Maximian (305), Galerius became 
Augustus or emperor. In 307 be made an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to recover Italy, which liad owned 
the authority of the usurper Maxentius. [Max- 
KNTIUS.] ife died in 311, of the disgusting dis- 
ease, known in modern times by the name of 
morbus pediculosus. He was a cruel persecutor 
of the Christians ; and it was at his instigation 
that Diocletian issued the fatal ordinance ( 303), 
which for so many years deluged the world with 
innocent blood. 

Maximinus. I., Roman emperor a. d. 235 — 
238, whose full name was C. Julius Verus Maxi- 
minus. He was born in a village on the confines 
of Thrace, of barbarian parentage, his father being 
a Goth, and his mother a German from the tribe 
of the Alani. Brought up as a shepherd, he at- 
tracted the attention of Septirnius Severus, by his 
gigantic stature and marvellous feats of strength, 
and was permitted to enter the army. He even- 
tually rose to the highest rank in the service ; and 
on the murder of Alexander Severus by the mu- 
tinous troops in Gaul (235), he was proclaimed 
emperor. He inimediatoly bestowed the title of 
Caesar on his son Maximus. During the 3 years 
of his reign he carried on war against the Germans 
with success ; but his government was characterised 
by a degree of oppression and sanguinary excess 
hitherto unexampled. The Roman world became 
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at length tired of this monster. The senate and 
the provinces gladly acknowledged the 2 Go.diani, 
who had been proclaimed emperors in Africa ; and 
after their death the senate itself proclaimed Maxi- 
mus and Balbiniis emperors (238). As soon as 
Maximinus heard of the elevation of the Gordians, 
he, hastened from his winter-quarters as Sirmiura. 
Having crossed the Alps he laid siege to Aquileia, 
and was there slain by his own soldiers along with 
his son Maximus, in April. The most extraordinary 
tales are related of the physical powers of Maxi- 
minus, which seem to have been almost incre- 
dible. His height exceeded 8 feet. The circum- 
ference of his thumb was equal to that of a woman’s 
wrist,, so that the bracelet of his wife served him 
for a ring. It is said« that he was able single- 
handed to drag a loaded waggon, could with his 
fist knock out the grinders, and with a kick break 
the leg of ahorse; while his .appetite was such, 
that in one day he could eat 40 pounds of meat, and 
drink an amphora of wine. — II., Roman emperor 
305 — 314foriginally called Baza, and subsequently 
Galerius Valerius Maximinus. He was the 
nephew of Galerius by a ^ster, .and in early life 
followed the occupation of shepherd in his native 
Illyria. Having entered the army, he rose to the 
higliest rank in tlie service ; and upon the abdi- 
cation of Diocletian in 305, he was adopted by 
Galerius and received the title of Caesar. In 308 
Galerius gave him the title of Augustus ; and on the 
death of the latter in 311, Maximinus and Licinius 
divided the JK.ast between them. In 313 Maximinus 
attacked the dominions of Licinius, who had gone to 
Milan, for the purpose of receiving in marriage the 
sister of Constantine. He was, however, defe.ated by 
Licinius m^ar Heracle.a, and fled to T.arsas, where he 
soon after died. Maximinus possessed iio military 
talents. He owed his elevation to his family con- 
nection. He surp.assed all his conteinptiraries in the 
profligacy of his private life, in the general cruelty 
of his administration, and in the furious hatred with*^ 
which he persecuted the Christians. 

Maximus. 1, Of Ephesus or Smyrna, one of the 
teachers of the emperor Julian, to whom he was 
introduced by Aedesius. Maximus was a philoso- 
pher of the New Platonic school, and, like many 
others of that school, both believed in and practised 
magic. It is said that Julian through his persuasion 
was induced to abjure Christianity. On the ac- 
cession of Julian, Maxjnuis was held in high 
lionour at the court, and .accompanied the emperor 
on his fatal expedition against the Persians, which 
he had prophesied would be successful. In 3(i4 he 
was accused of having c.au8ed by sorcery the illnc.^s 
of the emperors Valens and Valentinian, and w.as 
thrown into prison, where he was exposed to cruel 
toitures. He owed his liberation to the philosopher 
Themistius. In 371 Maximus Avas accused ol 
taking part in a conspiracy against Valens, and was 
put to death. — 2. Of Epirus, or perh.aps of By- 
:«antium, Avas also an instructor of the emperor 
Julian in philosophy and heathen theology. H 
Avrote in Greek, De insolufnlibus ()jrfH)sitionibtis. 
published by H. Stephanus, Paris, 1 554, append' 
to tho edition of Dionysius Halicarmissus, as well 
08 other works, 

Maximus, Fablus. -i* 1. Q. Fabius Maximus 
RuUiauus, was the son of M. Fabius Ambustus. 
consul B. c. 300. Fabius Avas master of the korsi 
to the dictator L. Papirius Cursor in 325, whosi 
anger he incurred by giving battle to the Samnites 
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uring the dictator’s absence, and contrary to his 
rders. Victory availed Fabius nothing in excul- 
tation. A hasty flight to Rome, Avhere the senate, 
he people, and his aged father interceded for him 
with Papirius, barely rescued his life, hut could 
.ot avert his degradation from office. In 322 
f^abiiis obtained his first consulship. It was the 
nd year of the 2nd Samnite Avar, and Fabius was 
.he most eminent of the Roman generals in that 
•ng and arduous struggle for the empire of Italy. 
Yet nearly all authentic triices are lost of the seat 
ind circumstancili of his numerous campaigns. Ilia 
‘efeats have been suppressed or extenuated ; and 
he achievements of others ascribed to him alone, 
n .315 ho was dictator, and was completely de- 
eated by the Sanmites at Lautiilae. In 310 he 
was consul for the 2nd time, and caixicd on the 
war against the Etruscans. In 308 he was consul 
a 3rd time, and is said to have defe.ated the Sam- 
ites and Umbrians. He was cemsor in 304, Avhen 
he seems to have confined the libertini to the 4 
city tribes, and to have increased the political im- 
portance of the equites. In 207 he av:is consul for 
the 5th time, and in 206 for the Gth time. In the 
alter year he commanded at the great battle of 
8eiitinum, Avhen the combined armies of the Sam- 
ite*!, Gauls, Etruscans, and Umbrians, were de- 
nted by the Romans. — 2. Q. Fabius Maximus 
Gurges, or the Glutton, from the dissoluteness of 
his youth, son of the last. His mature manhood 
•toned for his early irregularities. He Avas consul 
202, and Avas completely defeated by the Pentrian 
iSamiiites. He escaped degr.adatlon from the con- 
iulate, only through his father’s oIVt to serve as 
lis lieutenant for the remainder of the Av;ir. In .a 
2nd battle the consul narieved his reputation, and 
as rewarded with a triumph of Avhich the most 
‘iiuirkable feature aa'us old Fabius riding beside 
tiis sou's chariot. ‘He was consul the 2nd time 276. 
Shortly afterwards he Avent as legatus from the 
.enate to Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt, 
[le w.as consul a 3rd time, 265. — 3. Q. Fabius 
Maximus, Avith the agnomens Verrucosus, from a 
wart on his upper lip, Ovicula, or the Lamb, from 
he mildness or apathy of his temper, .and Canc- 
tator, from liis caution in Avar, Avas grandson of 
Fabius Gurges. He was consul for the 1st time 
233, when Liguria Avqs his province ; censor 230; 
consul a 2nd time 228 ; opposed the agrarian law 
of C. Flaininius 227 ; Avas dictator for bidding the 
comitia in 221 ; and in 218 was legatus from the 
senate to Carthage, to demand reparation for the 
attack on Saguntum. In 217, immediately after 
the defeat .at Thrasymenus, Fabius was apjiointed 
dictator. From this period, so long as the war Avith 
Hannibal Avas merely defensive, Fabius became 
the leading man at Rome. Gu taking the field he 
laid down a simple and immutable plan of action. 
He avoided all direct encounter Aviih the enemy; 
moved his camp from Iflghland to highland, where 
the Numidian horse .and Spanisli inlantry could 
not follow him ; watched llannibars movements 
with unrelaxing vigilance, and cut olf his stragglers 
and foragers. His enclosure of Hannibal in one of 
the upland valleys between Cales and the \ ultur- 
mis, and the Carthaginian’.s adroit escape by 
driving oxen with blazing faggots fixed to their horns, 
up the hill-sidvs, are well-known lacts. But at 
Rome and in his own ca|p the caution of Fabius 
was misinterpreted; .and fne people in consequence 
di Aided the command between him and M. Mmu- 
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cius Rufus, his master of the horse. Minucius was 
speedily entrapped, and would have been destroyed 
by Hannibal, had not Fabius generously hastened 
to his rescue. Fabius was consul for the 3rd time 
in 215, and for the 4th time in 214. In 213 he 
serve<l as legatus to his own son, Q. Fabius, consul 
in that year, and an anecdote is pn'served which 
exemplifies the strictness of the Roman discipline. 
On entering the camp at Sucssula, Fabius advanced 
on horseback to greet his son. lie was passing 
the lictors when the consul sternly bade him dis- 
mount. “ My son,” exclaimed iiie cider Fabius 
alighting, ‘‘ I wished to see Avhethcr you would 
remember that you were consul." Fabius was 
consul for the 5th time in 2(19, in which year he 
retook Tarentuui. In the closing years of the 2nd 
Punic war Fahius appears to less advantage. The 
war had become aggressive under a new race of 
generals. Fabius disapproved of the new tactics; he 
dreaded the political supremacy of Scipio, and was 
his uncompromising opponent in his .scheme of in- 
vading Africa. lie died in 203. — 4. Q. Fabius 
Maximus, elder son of the preceding, was praetor 
214 and consul 213. lie was legatiis to the consul 
M. Livius Salinator 207. Ho died soon after thi.s 
period, and his funeral oration was {n'ononnced by 
his father.— 5. Q. Fabius Maximus Aemilianus, 
was by birth the eldest son of L. Aeniilius Panins, 
the conqueror of Perseus, and was adopted by 
No. 3. Fabius served under bis father (Acmilius) 
in the Macedonian war, and was despatched 
by him to Home with the riX’ws of his victory at 
Pydna, He was praetor in Hig'ly 149 — 148, and 
consul in 145.» Spain was his province, where he 
encountered, and at length defeated Viriathus. 
Fabius was .the pupil and ])atron of the historian 
Polybius.— 6. Q. Fabius Maximus Allobrogicus, 
son of the last. He was consul J21 ; and he derived 
his surname from the victory which he gained in 
this year over the Allobroges and their ally, Bitui- 
tiis, king of the Arverni in (Jaul. Ho was censor 
in 108. He was an orator and a man of letters. 
— 7. Q. Fabius Maximus Servilianus, was 
adopted from the gens Servilia, by No. 5. He was 
uterine brother of Cn. IServilius Caepio, consul in 
141. He himself was consul in 142, when he 
carried on war with Viriathus. 

Maximus, Magnus Clen^ns, Unman emperor, 
A. I). 383 — 388, in (juuI, Britain, and Spain, w'as 
a native of Spain. He was proclaimed emperor by 
the legions in Biitain in 383, and fiirtliwith crosseil 
over to Gaul to opjjose Gratian, who was defeated 
by Maximus, and was shortly afterwards put to | 
death. Theodosius found it expedient to recognise 
o^Iaxinms a.s emperor of Gaul, Britain, and Spain, 
in order to secure Valeiitinian in the possession of 
Italy. Maximus however aspired to the undivided 
empire of the West, and accordingly in 387 he 
invaded Italy at the liead of a formidable arm}'. 
Valeiitinian was unable to resist him, and fled to 
Theodosius in the East. 'I'lR'odosius forthwith 
prepared to avenge his colleague. In 388 he forced 
his way througdi tlyi Noric Alps, whicli had been 
guarded by ihe troops of Maximus, and shortly 
afterwards took the city of Aquileia by storm and 
there put Maximus to death. Victor, the son of 
Maximus, was defeated and slain in Gaul by Ar- 
bogates, the general of Theodosius. 

Maximus, Petroui||, Roman emperor, a.d. 
455, belonged to a nol^ Roman family, and en- 
joyed some of the highest oflices of state under 
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Honoriiis and Valeiitinian III. In consequence of 
the violence offered to his wife by Valentiuiau, 
Maximus formed a conspiracy against this emperor, 
who was assassinated, and Maximus himself pro- 
claimed emperor in his stead. Ilis reign however 
lasti'd only 2 or 3 months. Having forced Eudoxia. 
the widow of Valentinian, to marry him, she re- 
solved to avenge the death of her former husband, 
and accordingly Oenseric was invited to invade 
Italy. When Genseric landed at the mouth ef 
the Tiber, Maximus prepared to fly from Rome, 
but was slain by a band of Burgundian mercena- 
rie.-^, commanded by some old officers of Valentinian. 
Maximus Planudes. [Planudks.] 

Maximus TyrIus, a native of Tyre, a Greek 
rhetorician and Platonic philosopher, lived duriutf 
the reigns of the Antonines and of Commodua. 
Some writers suppose that he was one of the tutors 
of M. Aurelius; but it is more probable that he 
was a diflerent person from Claudius Ma.xinms, 
the Stoic, who was the tutor of this emperor. 
Maximus T 3 'rius appears to have spent TOC irn'ater 
part of his life in Greece, but he visited Rome 
once or twice. I'here^re extant 41 Dis.sertatious 
(AiaXf^di or A6ym) ot Maximus Tyrius on tlico- 
logical, ethical, and other philo.sophical siilijects, 
written in an ca.sy and pleasing style, hut not 
characterised by much depth of thought. The best 
edition is by Reiske, Lips. 1774 — 5, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Maximus, Valerius. [ a l er i cs. J 

Maxula. [Adks.] 

Maxyes a people of N. Africa, on 

the coast of the Lesser Syrti.s, on the \V. bank of 
tlie river Triton, who claimed descimt from tlie 
Trojans. They allowed their hair to grow only 
on the left side of the head, and they painted their 
bodies with viumilion ; customs still preserved by 
some tribes in the same regions. 

Mazaca. [C.ae.sarea, No. 1.] 

Mazara (Ma^'dpa: Ma^^apoaios : Afazzara)^ a 
town on the W. coast of Sicily, situated on a river 
of the same name, lietwoen Lilybaeum and Selinus, 
and founded by the latter city, was taken by the 
Romans in the Ist Punic war. 

Mazices (MdJ'nces), a people of N. Africa, in 
Mauretani.'i Caesariensis, on the S. slo]>o of M. 
Zalaciis. They, as well as the Maxve.s, are 
thoiiudit to he the ancestors of the Amazmfhs. 

Mecybema (Mi 7 Ke§€pea *. MTj/cu§fpi^a7oy : fl/o//ro), 
a town of Macedonia inChalcidice,atthc head of the 
Toronaic gulf, E. of Olynlhns, of which it was the 
seaport. From this town part of the Toronaic 
gulf was subsequently called Sinus Mecybernaeiis. 

Medaba (Mi^Sa§a), a city of Peraea in Palestine. 

Medama,* Medma, or Mesma, a Greek town on 
the W. coast of Bruttium, founded by the Locrians, 
with a celebrated fountain and a harbour, called 
Emporium. 

Medaura, Ad Medera, or Amedera {Aycdmh 
Ru.), a flourishing city of N. Africa, on the 
borders of Numidia and Byzacena, between Lares 
and Theveste ; a Roman colony ; and the birth- 
place of Appuleius. 

Medea (MVjSeta), daughter of Aeetes, king of 
Colchis, by the Oceanid Idyia, or, according to 
others, by Hecate, the daughter of Perses. She 
was celebrated for her skill in magic. The prin- 
cipal parts of her story are given under Absyr- 
TU», Argonautak, and .Jason. It is snflioient 
to state here that, when Jason came to Colchis to 
fetch the golden fleece, she fell in love with the 
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hero, assisted him in accomplishing the ohject for 
which he had visited Colchis, and afterwards Hed j 
with him as his wife to Greece ; that having been 
deserted by Jason for the youthful daughter of 
Croon, king of Corinth, she took b'arful vengeance 
upon her faithless spouse by murdering the two 
children w’hich she had had by him, and by de- 
stroying his young wife by a poisoned garment ; 
amfthat she then Hed to Athensjn a chariot drawn 
by winged dragons. So far her story has been re- 
lated cis(!where. At Athens she is said to have 
married king AegeuS, or to have been beloved by 
Sisvpbus. Zeus himself is said to have sued for 
her, but in vain, because Medea dreiaded the anger 
of IJera ; and tlic latter n^warded her by promis- 
ing immortality to her children. Her children are, 
aceoiding to some accounts, Mermerns, Phercs, or 
Tliessalus, Alcimenes, and Tisander ; according to 
others, she had 7 sons and 7 daughters, while 
others mentiou only '2 children, Medus (sonn* call 
him Polyi^mus) and Eriopis, or one son Argus, 
llesuccting her flight from Corinth, there are dill'e- 
rent traditions. Some say, as we remarked above, 
that slie fled to Athens and married Aegeus, but 
when it was discovered that she had laid snares for 
Theseus, she escaped and w'ont to Asia, the inha- 
bitants of wliich were called after her Medes. 
Others relate that she first fled from Corinth to 
Ili'rcules at Thebe.s, who had promised her his as- 
sistnneo while yet in Colcliis, in case of .Tason being 
unfaithful to lier. Sflie cured Ilerenles, who was 
seized witli madness ; and as lie could not afford 
lier the ashistancp he had jironiiscd, she went to 
Athens. IShe is said to have given birth to her son 
Medus after h(T arrival in Asia, where she had 
married a king ; whereas others .state that her son 
j\Iediis accompanied, her from Athens to Cohhis, 
W'ln're her son .slew Perses, and restored her father 
Aeiites to his kingdom. The restoration of Aectes, 
however, is attributed by some to .lason, who ac'. 
companied Medea to Colclii.s. At length Medea 
is said to have bocnnic immortal, to ha\e been bo- 
noured witli divine worship, and to have married 
Acbilles in Klysinin. 

Medeon (MeSecei/; MeSeau'tos). 1. Or Medion 
(KafuiKx), a town in the interior of Actirnania, near 
the road which led from Limnaea to Stratos. — 2. 
A town on the coast of Phocis near Anticyra, de- 
stroyed in the sacred war, and never rebuilt. — 3. 
An ancient town in Boeotia, mentioned by lioiner, 
situated at the foot of ^It. Phoeniens. n<‘ar Onchos- 
tus and the lake Cu])ais. — 4. A tow’ii of the La- 
beates in Dalmatia, near Scodra. 

MMia ( 7 / M^Sos, Medus), an important 

country cjf W. Asia, occupying the extreme W. of 
the great table-land of Jru??, and lying betwi'on 
Armenia on ftio N. and Assyria and Sn- 

siaua on the W. and S.AV., Persis on the S., the 
great desert of Aria on the E., and Parthia, 
Hyrcania, and the Caspian on the N.K. Its 
boundaries were, on the N. the Araxes, on the 
W. and the range of mountains called 

Zagros and Jhinichoatras (il//.v. n/ Kurdistan and 
JAyuristaji), which divided it from the Tigris and 
luiphrates valley, on the K. the Desert, and on 
the N.E. the Caspii JMtuites {Klh'irz Af.), the 
country between which and the Caspian, though 
reckoned as a part of Aledia, was possessed by 
the Gelae, Mardi, and other independent tribes. 
Media thus corresponded nearly to the modern 
province of Imk-Ajemi. It was for the most part 
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a fertile country, producing wine, figs, oranges 
and citrons, and honey, and supporting an excel- 
lent breed of horses. It was well peopled, and 
was altogether one of the most important provinces 
of the ancient Persian empire. After the Mace- 
donian conquest, it was divided into 2 parts, 
(Iroat Media (77 ntyaKr) MTjStct), and Atropatene. 
[Atropatene.] The earliest history of Media 
is involved in much obscurity. Herodotus and 
Ctesias (in Diodorus) give different chronologies 
for its early kings. Ctesia.s makes AitHArEs the 
founder of the mon^chy, alxnit b. c. 114*2, and 
reekon.s 55 kings from him to the overthrow of tho 
kingdom by Cyrus. Herodotus reckons only 4 kings 
of Media, namely : 1. Deioces, b.c. 71U — b.of ; 

2. l^iiRAoiiTEs, 657 — bfl > ; •J. Cv'AXauEs, (j;},', 
— .^0.1 ; 4. Astvagks, did) — .5()0. 'I’he last king 
was dethroned by a revolution, which tran.s- 
ferred the biipremacy to the PiTsians, who had 
formerly been the subordinate people in iln* united 
Medo-Persian empire. [CvKU.s.] Tlic Medes made 
more than one attempt to regain their supremacy ; 
tho usurpation of the Magiaii Pseudo-ii'merdis 
was no doubt such an cuttempt {Magi] ; and an- 
other occurred in the reign of D.arius II., when 
the Medes revolted, but were soon subdued (b.c. 
dOfD. With the rest of the Persian Empire, 
Media fell under the power of Alexander ; it next 
fi>rmod a part of the kingdom of the Sidencidae, 
from whom it was conquered by the I’artliians, in 
the 2nd century B.c., from whicli time it belonged 
to the Parthian, and then to the later Persian 
empire. Tho people of Jlledia were a hraiich of 
the Indo Germaiiic family, and marly allied to 
the Persians ; their lungnage was a diah'ct of the 
Zend, and their religion the ^Magian. They called 
themselves Arii, which, like the iialiNC name of 
the Persians (Arjaei) means ?a.ddr. They w'ere 
divided, according to JT«Todotus, into 6 tribes, the 
Dti/.ae, Parataceni, Stnichates, Arizanti, Budii, and 
Magi. Ill the early pt'riod of their history, they 
were eminent warriors, e.^pecially as horse-archers ; 
but the long prevalence of pt'ace, wealth, and luxury 
reduced them to a by- word for elfeininancy. — It 
is important to notice the use of the names Medus 
and Medi by the llonian poets, for the nations of 
Asia E. of the Tigris in general, and the Partliiams 
in particular. 

Mediae Mums (rb Mrj5ias KaXoiViePon reT^os), 
an artiticial wall, which ran from the Euplinites 
to the Tigris, at the point where they approach 
nearest, a little above 33“^ N. lat. and divided 
Mesopotamia from Babylonia. It is described by 
Xenophon (Anud. ii. 4), as being 20 p.-ira.snngs 
long, 100 feet high, and 20 thick, and cis built 
of baked bricks, cemented witli asphalt. Its erec- 
tion was ascribed to Seminimis, and licneo it was 
also called vb Sejitipd.tnSos Stareiyttr/ia. 

Mediolanum (Mediolanensis), more freijnently 
called by (Jreek writers Mediolanium (MctiioAct- 
ywn), the name of sevenil cities loumit'd by the 
Celts. 1. (MtYan), the capital of the Insuhres in 
Gallia Ti'anspadana, was situated in an extensive 
plain between the rivers Ticinus and Addua. It 
was taken by the Romans b. r. 222, and afterwards 
became both a numicipium and a colony. On the 
new division of the empire made by Diocletian, it 
became the residence of his colleague Maximianus, 
and continued to he the i#ial residence of the em- 
perors of tlio A\ ost,till the irruption of Attila,who 
took and plundered the town, induced them to 
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transfer the seat of Kovernnient to the more strongly 
fortified town of Ravenna. Mediolanum was at 
this time one of the first cities of the empire ; it 
possessed an imperial mint, and was the seat of an 
archbishopric. It is ctdebrated in ecclesiastical 
history as the see of St. Ambrose. On the fall of 
the Western empire, it became the residence of 
Theodoric the Great and the capital of the Ostro- 
gothic kingdom, and surpassed even Rome itself in 
populousness and prosperity. It received a fearful 
blow in A. D. 539, when, in .consequence of having 
sided with Belisarius, it w;# taken by tlie Goths 
under Vitiges, a great part of it destroyed, and its 
inhabitants put to the sword. It however gnidually 
recovered frpin the elFects of tliis blow, and was a 
place of importance und(‘r the Lombards, whose ca- 
pital, however, was Pavia. The modem Milan con- 
tains no remains of antiquity, with the exception of 
1 6 handsome fluted pillars near the church of S. 
Lorenzo. ■—2. a town of the San tones 

in Aquitania, N. E. of the mouth of the Gtirumna ; 
subsequently called Santones after the people, 
whence its modern ntime. — 3. {Chateau Meillan)^ 
a town of the Bituriges Cubi in Aquitania, N. K. 
of the town last mentioned. — 4. (A’crewa*), a town 
of the Aulerci Eburovices in the N. of Gallia Lug- 
dunensis, S. of the Sequana, on the road from 
Rotomagus to Liitetia Parisiorum ; subsequently 
called Civitas Ebroicorum, whence its modern name. 
— 5. A town of the Segusiani in the S. of Gallia 
Lugdunensis. — 6. A town in Gallia Belgica, on 
the road from Colonia Trajana'to Colonia Agrippina. 

Mediomatrlci, a people in the S.K. of (xallia 
Belgica on the ^losella, S. of the Treviri. Their 
territory originally extended to the Rhine, but in 
the time of Augustus they liad been driven from 
the banks of this river by the Vangiones, Nemetes, 
and other German tribes. The^r chief town was 
Divodflrum {Metz). 

Mediterraneum Mare. [Intkrnum Mare.] 

Meditrina, a Roman divinity of the art of heal- 
ing, in whose honour the festival of the Meditrinalia 
was celebrated in the month of October. {Diet, of 
Ant. art. Medilrinalia.) 

Medma. [ M kd a m a . ] 

Medoacus or Medil^us, a river in Venetia in 
the N. of Italy, formed by the union of ‘2 rivers, 
the Medoacus Major {/irenta) and Medoacus Mi- 
nor (liaccliifjlione), which falls into the Adriatic 
sea near Edron, the harbour of Patavium. 

Medobriga (Manwt^ on the frontiers of Por~ 
tuyal).^ a town in Lusitani.a, on the road from Jlme- 
rita to Scalabis. 

MedScus. fAMAjjocu.s.] 

Medon (MeSwi/). 1. Son of Oilcus, and brother 
of the lesser Ajax, fought against Troy, and was 
slain by Aeneas. — 2. Son of Codrus. [Codrus.] 

Mediili, a people in Aquitania on the coast of 
the Ocean, S. of the mouth of the Ganimna, in the 
modem Medoc. There were excellent oysters 
found on their shores. 

MeduUi, a people on the E. frontier of Gallia 
Narboneiisis and in the Maritime Alps, in whose 
country the Druentia {Durance) and l)uria {Dona 
Minor) took their rise. 

MedulUa (Mcdulllnus : St. Angdo)., a colony 
of Alba, in the land of the Sabines, was situated 
between the Tiber and the Anio, in the neighbour- 
hood of Cornicuhim and Ameriola. Tanpiinius 
Priscus incorporated their territory with the Roman 
State. 
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MeduUInns, Furlus, an ancient patrician family 
at Rome, the members of which held the hi.:heiit 
offices of state in the early times of the republic. 

Medullus, a mountain in HispaniaTarraconensis, 
near the Minius. 

Medus, a son of Medea. [Medea.] 

Modus (Mf;5os), a small river of Persis, flowing 
from the confines of Media, and falling into the 
Araxes {Dend-Ennr) near Persepolis. 

Medilsa. [Gorgunes.] 

Megabazus or Megabyzus. 1. One of the 7 
Persian nobles who conspired^against the Magian 
Smerdis, B. c. 521. Darius left him behind with 
an army in Europe, when he himself recroesed the 
Hellespont, on his return from Scythia, 50C. Me- 
gabazAis subdued Peiiiithus and tlie other cities on 
the Hellespont and along the coast of Thrace. — 2. 
Son of Zopyrus, and grandson of the above, was 
one of the commanders in the army of Xerxes, 4(10. 
He afterwards commanded the army sent against 
the Athenians in Egypt, 458. 

Meg&cles (M€ 7 aEA.T 7 s). 1. A name borne by 

several of the Athenian family of the Aleinaeonidat*. 
The most important of these was tlie Megacles 
who put to death Cylon and his adherents, alter 
they had taken refuge at the altar of Athena, jj. c. 
612, [Cyi.on.J — 2. a Syracusan, brother of Dion, 
and brother-in-law of the elder Dionysius. He 
accompanied Dion in his flight from Syracuse, 358, 
and afterwards returned with him to Sicily. 
Megaera. [Egwkmdes.] 

M%alia or MegS^ris, a small island in the 
Ty'rrhene sea, opposite Neapolis. 

MegalopSlis McydAi? ttoAis, M67aA3iroA/y : 

M€7aAo7roAfT7;y). 1. {Sinano or Sinanu)^ the most 
recent, but the most iniportnnt of the cities of Ar- 
cadia, WHS founded on the advice of Epaininondas, 
after the battle of Leuctra, B.r. 371, and was 
formed out of the inhabitants of 38 villages. It 
was situated in the district Maoinilia, near the 
frontiers of Messenia, on tins river HelissotJ, which 
flowed through the city, dividing it into nearly 2 
equal parts. It stood on the site of the ancient 
town Orestion orOrestia ; vv.as 50 stadia (6 miles) 
in circumference ; and contained, when it was be- 
sieged by Pqlysperchon, about 15,000 men ca})ablo 
of bearing arms, which would give us a population 
of about 70,000 inhabitants. Megalopolis was for a 
time subject to the Mac(‘d(>nians ; but soon after the 
death of Alexander the Great, it wais governed by 
a series of native tyrants, the last of whom, Ly- 
di.ades, voluntarily resigned the government, and 
united the city to the Achaean league, B. c. 2.34. 
It became in consequence opposed to Sparta, and 
was taken and plundered by Cleomenc.s who either 
killed or drove into banishment all its inhabitants, 
and destroyed a great part of the cily\ 222. After 
the battle of Sellasia in the following year, it was 
restored by Philopoemen, who again collected its 
inhabitants ; but it never recovered its former pros- 
perity, and gradually sunk into insignificance. 
Philopoemen and the historian Polybius were 
natives of Megalopolis. The ruins of its theatre, 
once the largest in Greece, are the only remains 
of the ancient town to be seen in the village of 
Sinano. — 2. A town in Caria. [Athrodisias.] 
— 3, A town in Pontus. [Sebastia. 1 — 4. A 
town in the N. of Africa, was a Carthaginian city 
in the interior of Byzacena, in a beautiful situa- 
tion ; it was taken and destroyed by the troops of 
Agathodes. 
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ntegaiura (Meydi^eipa)^ wife of Coleus, usually 
called Metanira. 

Megapentlies (MryaTrtVflrjs). 1. Son of Proe- 
tiis, father of Anaxagoras and Iphianira, and king 
of Argos. He exchanged his dominion for that of 
Perseus, so that the latter received Tiryns instead 
of Argos.-— 2. Son of Menelaus by an Aetolian 
slave, Pieris or Teridae. Menelaus brought about 
a marriage between Megapenthes and a daughter 
of Alector. According to a Ilflodian tradition, 
Megapenthes, after the death of his father, ex- 
pelled Helen from Argos, who thereupon fled to 
Polyxo at Rhodes. 

MegS^a (Me7dpa), daughter of Croon, king of 
Thehea, and wife of Hercules. See p. 1^08. 

]IegS.ra (rd Meyapa^ in Lat. Megani, -ae, and 
pi. Megara, -orum ; Meyapfiis, Megarensis). 1. 
{ Meg ( ira \ the capital of Mkgaris, was situated 
H stadia (1 mile) from the sea opposite the island 
Salamis, about ‘2G miles from Athens and 31 miles 
from Corinth. It consisted of 3 parts: 1. The 
ancient Pelasgian citadel, called f.Virm, said to have 
been built by Car, the son of Phoroneus, which 
was situated on a hill N. W. of the later city. 
This citadel contained the ancient and celebrated 
(/j.4yapov) or temple of Demcter, from 
which the town is supposed to have derived its 
name. 2. The modern citadel, situated on a lower 
liill to the S.W. of the preceding, and called Alca- 
thnm^ from its reputed founder Alcathous, son of 
Pelopa. 3. The town properly so called, situated 
at the foot of the two citadels, said to have been 
founded by the Pelopidac under Alcathous, and 
subsequently enlarged by a Doric colony under 
Aletbes and Atheinenes at the time of Codrus. It 
appears to htive been originally called FoUrhne 
(noAi'xJ'T?). The town contained many public 
buildings whieli are described at length by Pausa- 
nias. Its seaport was Aisaea (NiVata), which 
was connected with Megara by *2 walls, 8 stadia in 
leiigtii, built by the Athenians when they had 
possession of Megara, B. c. 4bT — 44. *5. Nisaea is 

said to have been built by Misus, the .son of Pan- 
dioii ; and the inhabitants of Megara are some- 
times called NisaOiaii Megavians {ol Noraiot Mf- 
yapels) to distinguish them from the llyblaean 
Megarians (oi 'T6Ka7oi Meyap^Is) in Sicily. In 
front of Nisaea lay the small island Mima (MiVwa), 
which added greatly to tlie security of the harbour. 
— In the most ancient times Megara and the sur- 
rounding country was inhabited by Leleges. It 
siibsequeiuly became annexed to Attica ; and Me- 
gans formed one of the 4 ancient divisions of 
Attica. It was next conquered by the Dorians, 
and was for a time subject to Corinth ; but it 
linally asserted its independi'uce, and rapidly be- 
came a wealthy and powerful city. To none of 
these events can any date be assigned with cer- 
tainty. Its power at an <-arly period is attested by 
the flourishing colonies which it f(»un(led, of which 
Sclymbria, Chalcedon, and liyy.antium, and the 
llyblaean Megara in Sicily, were the most import- 
ant. Its navy was a match for that of Athens, 
with which it contested the island of Salamis ; and 
it was not till after a long struggle that the Athe- 
nians succeeded in obtaining possession of this 
island. The government was originally an aristo- 
cracy as in most of the Doric cities ; but Theagencs, 
who put hims(*lf at the head of the popular party, 
obtained the supreme power about B. c. 6’20. Thea- 
genes was afterwards expelled ; and a democratical 
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form of government established. After the Persian 
wars, Megara was for some time at war with Co- 
rinth, and was thus led to form an alliance with 
Athens, and to rec(!ive an .Athenian garrison into 
the city, 461 ; but the oligarchical party having 
got the upper hand the Atheniuiis were expelled, 
441. Megara is not often mentioned after this 
period. It was taken and its walls destroyed by 
Demetrius Poliorcetes ; it was taken again by the 
Romans under Q. Metellus ; and in the time of 
Augustus it had ceased to be a place of importance. 

-Megara w celebrated in the history of philosophy, 
as tho seat of a philo.sophical school, usually called 
the Megarian, which was founded by Euclid, a 
native of the city, and a diijciple of Socrates. 
[EncLiDES, No. 2.] — There are no remains of 
any importance of the ancient city of Megara.— 
2 . A town in Sicily on the E. coast, N. of Syracuse, 
founded by Dorians from Alegara in Greece, b. c. 
728, on the site of a small town Hybla, and hence 
called Megara Hyblaea, and its inhabitants Me- 
garenses Ilyblaei (M67ap6r$ 'T^Aatot). From the 
time of Gehm it belonged to Syracuse. It was 
taken and plundered b}' the Romans in the 2iid 
I'unic war, and from that time sunk into insignifi- 
cance, but it is still mentioned by Cicero under the 
name of Afegaris. 

Meg&reus (Meyape^s), son of Onchestus, also 
called a son of Poseidon and Oenope, of Hippo- 
nienes, of Apollo, or of Aegeus. He was a brother 
of Abrote, the wife of Nisns. king of Megara, and 
the father of Evippus, Tima]ciis, lIip))omcnes, and 
Evacchme. Alegara is said to have derived its name 
from him. 

M^aris (rf Mfyapls or ?j Meyapinif, sc. yy), a 
small district in Greece between the Corinthian and 
Saronic gulfs, originally reckoned part of Hellas 
proper, but subsecpiently included in the Pelopon- 
nesus It was boifnded on the N. hy Boootia, on 
the E. and N. K. by Attica, and on the S. by the 
territory of Corinth. It contained about 143 
square miles. The country was very mountainous ; 
and its only }>lain was the one in which tho citv of 
M<‘gara was situated. It was separated from Roeotia 
by Mt. Cithaeron, ami from Attica by the moun- 
tains called the Horns (tci K^para) on account of 
their 2 projecting summits. The Gernnean moun- 
biius extended through the greater part of the 
nintry, and formed its S. boundary towards Co- 
ntli. There were 2 roads through these moun- 
tains from Corinth, one called the t^cirouiaii pass, 
which r.an along the S^aronic gulf, passed by Crom- 
nn'ori and Megara, and was the direct road from 
Corinth to .\thens ; the other ran along the Corin- 
thian gulf, passed by Oeranea and Pegae, and was 
the road from Corinth into Boeotia. The only town 
of importance in Megaris was its capital Alegara. 
[Megara.] 

MegasthSiies (M 6700*06 njv), a Grc(‘k writer, 
who was sent by Seleiu-us Nic;itor .as ainhassador 
to Sandracottus, king of tlic Pra^ii, where he re- 
sided some time. He wrote a work on India, in 
4 books, entitled huiica (to to which 

later Greek writers were chictly indebted for their 
accounts of the country. 

Meges {M4yys\ son of Phylcns, and grandson 
of Angcas, was one of the suitors ol Helen, and led 
his bands from Dulichium and the Echinadea 
against Troy. 

Megiddo (Ma7655w, Mo765w: Lcjjun a consi- 
derable city of Palestine, on the river Kishon, in 
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:i valley of the same name, which formed a part 
of the great plain of Jezreel or Esdraelon, on the 
confines of Galilee and Samaria. It was a resi- 
dence of the Canaanitisli kings before the conquest 
of Palestine by the Jews. It was fortified by 
Solomon. It was probably the same place which 
was called Legio under the Romans. 

Megistani, a people of Armenia, in the district 
of Sopheiie, near the Euphrates. 

Mela, river. [Mella.] 

Mela, Fablus, a Roman jurist, who is often 
cited in the Digest, probably lived in the time of 
Antoninus Pius. 

Mela, or Mella, M. Annaeus, the youngest son 
of M. Annaeus Seneca, the rhi^torician, and bro- 
ther of L. Seneca the philosopher, and Gallio. Ry 
bis wife Acilia he had at least one son, the cele- 
brated Lucan. After Lucan's death, a.d. G.'i, Mela 
laid claim to his property ; and as he was rich, he 
was accused of being privy to Piso’s conspiracy, 
and anticipated a certain sentence by suicide. 

Mela, Fomponlus, the first Roman author who 
composed a formal treatise upon (loograpliy, was a 
native of Spain, and probably flourished under the 
emperor Claudius. His work is (‘iititled De Situ 
Orhts Lihri Ilf, It contains a brief description of 
the whole world as known to the Romans. The 
text is often corrupt, hut the style is simple, and 
the Latinity is pure ; and although every thing is 
compressed within the narrowest limits, we find 
the monotony of the catalogue occasionally diver- 
sified by animated and ple.asing pictures. The best 
edition is by Tzschuckius, 7 parts, dvo. Lips. 1807. 

Melaena Acra ( 7 ) M4\aii/a &Kpa). 1. (A'^ra 
Burniu which means the same as the Greek name, 
i. e. the Dluck Cape),, the N.W. promontory of the 
great peninsula of Jonia: formed hs' Mt. Mimas ; 
celebrated for the millstones hewn from it. — 2. 
(G. A'«co/o), the N.W. promontory of the inland 

of Chios. -—3. {Kara Jiumu) a promontory of 
Rithynia, a little J‘l. of the Jlo.siX)nis, between the 
rivers Rhebas and Artaiies ; also called KaAiyaKpou 
and hiOuvias 6.Kpoy. 

Melaenae (M^Aatvai: MeAameus). 1 Or Me- 
laeueae (MeAati/cai), a town in the W. of Arcadia 
on the Alpheus, N.W. of Ruphagium, and S. E. of 
Ileraea.— 2. A demus in Attica, on the frontiers 
of Roeotia, belonging to the tril)e Antiochis. 

Melambium a town of Thessaly 

in P(da>giotis, belonging to the territory of Scotussa. 

Melampus (MeAdjC-Trouv). 1. Son of Ainythaon 
by Idomeiie, or, according to others, by Aglaia or 
Rhodope, and a brother of Rias. He was looked 
upon by the ancients as the first mortal who had 
lieeii endowed with ])rophetic pow»*r.s, as the per- 
feon who first [)ractiscd the medical art, and who 
established the worship of Dionysus in Greece. 
He is said to have been married to Iphianas.sa 
(others call her Iphianira or Cyrianassa), by whom 
he became the father of Mantius and Antij»hates. 
Abas, Bias, Manto, and Pronoc are also named by 
.•<01110 writer.s as his children. Before his house 
tliere stood aii oak tree containing a serpent’s nest. 
The old serpents were killed by his servants, but 
Melampus* took care of the young ones and fed 
them carefully. One day, when he was asleej), 
they cleaned his ears with their tongues. On his 
waking he perceived, to his astonishment, that he 
now understood the language of birds, and that 
with their assistance he could foretell the future. 
In addition to this he acquired the power of pro- 
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phesying from the victims that were offered to 
the gods ; and, after having an interview with 
Apollo on the bnnks of the Alpheus, he became a 
most renowned soothsayer. During his residence 
at Pylos his brother Bias was one of the suitors 
for the hand of Pero, the daughter of Nelcus. 
The latter promised his daughter to the man who 
should bring him the oxon of Iphiclus, which were 
guarded by a dog whom neither man nor animal 
could approach. « Melampus undertook the task of 
procuring the oxen for his brother, althongli lie 
knew that the thief would be caught and kept in 
imprisonment for a year, after whicli he was to come 
into possession of the oxen. Things tuniedj|)ut as ho 
had said ; Melampus was thrown into prison, and 
in his captivity he learned from the wood-worms 
th.at the building in which he was imprisoned 
would soon break down. He accordingh' demanded 
to be let out, and as Phylacus and Iphiclus thus 
became acquainted with his prophetic powers, they 
asked him in what nmnnor Iphiclus, who had no 
children, was to become father. Melampus, on tin- 
suggestion of a vulture, advised Iphiclus to take 
the rust from the knife with which Phylacus had 
once cut hi.s son, and drink it in water during t('U 
days. This was done, and Iphiclus became the 
father of Podarccs. Melainpii.s now received the 
oxen as a reward for his good services, drove them 
to Pylos, and thus gained Pero. for his brother. 
Afterwards Melampus obtained possession of a 
third of the kingdom of Argos in the following 
manner: — In the reign 'of Anaxagor.a.s, king of 
Argos, the women of the kingdom were seized 
with madness, and roamed about the country in a 
frantic state. IVIelampus cured them of their frenzy, 
on condition that ho and his brotlu% Rias should 
receive an equal share with Anaxagoras in the 
kingdom of Argos. jMelampus and Rias married 
the two daughters of Proetus, and ruled over two- 
thirds of Argos.— 2. The author of 2 little ^in ek 
works still extant, entitled Dirinatio e,v Paljnln-’ 
tione and iJe Naevis Oleaccis in Curpore, He lived 
probably in the 3rd century' n. r. at Alexaiidriti. 
Both the works are full of Mqierstitioiis and aht,iu’- 
ditics. Edited by, Franz, in \m Srrijjtores Phi/nio- 
phomiae Vtio.rvs, Alteiiburg, 1780. 

Melanchiaeni (lVl 6 Ad 7 xAan'oi), a people in tlie 
N. of Sarmatia Asiatica, about the upper course 
of the river Tamils (Z>ow), rescmhliug the Scythians 
in manners, though of a different race. Their 
Greek name was derived from their dark clothing. 

Mel^nippe (MeAai'i'Tnr77), daughter of Cliiron, 
also called Evippe. Being with child by Aeolus, 
she fled to mount Pelion ; and in order that her 
condition might not become known, she piay»(l 
to be metamorphosed into a mare. Artemis granted 
her prayer, and in the form of a horse she was 
placed .among the stars. Another account describes 
her inebainorphosis as a punishment for having 
despised Artemis or for having divulged the coun- 
sels of the gods. 

Melanippides CMfAai/iTnriST;?), of Melos, a cele- 
brated lyric poet in the department of the dithy- 
ramb. Ila flourished about n.c. 440, .and lived 
for some time at the court of Perdiccas, of J\raco- 
doiii.o, and there died. His high reputation as a 
poet is intimatf'd by' Xenophon, who makes Aiis- 
todemus give liim the first place among dithyram- 
bic poets, by the side of Homer, Sophocles, Poly- 
cletns, and Zeuxis, as the chief masters in their 
respective arts ; and by Plutarch, who mentions 
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hitn* with Simonides and Euripides, as among me 
most distinguished masters of music. Several 
verses of Iiis poetry are still preserved. See Rergk, 
Poilt. Ta/t. Grace, pp. 847 — 8.50. Some writers, 
following the authority of Suidas, make ‘2 poets of 
this name. 

HelanippilS (MeAdi/tirTroj), son of Astacus of 
Thehes, Who, in the attack of the Seven on his 
native city, slew Tydeus and Mecisteus. His 
tomb was shown in the iieighbojirhood of Thebes 
on the road to Chalcis. 

Melanogaetuli. f G a kt u li a. ] 

Melantlllus (MeXai'Otos). 1. Also tuilled Me- 
lantheiis, son of Dolius, was a goat-herd of Ulysses, 
who sided with the suitors of Penelope, and was 
killed by Ulysses.— 2. An Athenian tragic poet, of 
whom little is kno'wn beyond the attacks made on 
liim b}' Aristophanes and the other comic poets. 
The most imporhiut passage respecting him is in the 
Peace of Aristophanes (79<s Ac.). He was ccle- 
})rated for his wit, of which several specimens are 
preserved by Plutarcli.— 3. Or Melanthiis, an 
eminent Greek painter of the ISicyonian scliool, 
was eoiitemporaty wdth Apelles (b, c. 88’2), with 
whom he studied under Pampliilus. He was one 
of the b(‘st colourist of all the Greek painters. 

Melanthius prob. Melet-lnna\ a 

river of Pontiis, in Asia Alinor, E. of the Pn)ni. 
Jasoninm ; the boundary between Pontiis Pole- 
mou incus ami Pontus Cappadocius. 

Melanthus or Melanthius (MfAav0os), one of 
the Nelidae, and king <»f Messenia, whence lie was 
driven out by the llernclidae, on their conquest of 
the Peloponnesus ; and, following the instiuction.s 
of the Delpliic oracle, took rc'fugc in Attica. In a 
war between the Athenians and Hocotians, Xan- 
thus, the Hoeotian king, challenged Th 3 'moetes, 
king of Athens and the last of the Thesidae, to 
single comliat. Tliynioctes declined the challenge 
on the ground of age and iniiiinit^'. So ran the 
stoiT, whicli strove afterwards to disguise the 
violent change of djuiasty; and Melanthus under- 
took it on condition of being rewarded with the 
throne in tlio event of success. He slew Xanthus, 
and heeaiue king, to the exclusion of the Thesidae. 
According to Pansanias, the coTiqueror of Xanthus 
was Andropompus, the father of IMolanthus ; ac- 
cording to Aristotle, it was Codrns, his son. 

Melas (Me'Aas), the name of several rivers, whose 
waters were of a dark colour. 1. {Mauro Nero or 
Maura Potamo\ a small river in Boeotia, w'hich 
rises 7 stadia N. of Orchomemis, becomes navigabl 
almost from its source, ilows between Orcbomcims 
and Aspledon, and losi s t!ie greater part of its 
waters in the inarslies connected with lake Copais. 
A small portion of its waters fell in ancient times 
into the river Cephissns. — 2. A river of 'I'hessaly 
in the district Mails, Hows near Heraclea and 
Trachis, and falls into the Maliac gulf. — 3. A 
river of Tliessaly in Phthiotis, falls into the .Api- 
danus. — 4. A river of Thrace, flows first S.AV.. 
th(‘u N.W., and falls N. of Cardia into the Meins 
Sinus. —■ 6. A river in the N.E. of Sicily, which 
flows into the sea between Mylae am^ Nanlochu; 
through excellent meadows, in which the oxen oi 
the sun are said to have fed. —6. (^Manaugat 
a navigable river, 50 stadia (5 geog. mi 
E. of Side, was the boundaiy between Painphylhi 
and Cilicia. — 7. (/lttra-i>«, i. e. the Black liiver). 
in Cappadocia, rises in M. Argacus, flows pjis' 
Mazaco, and, after forming a succession of morasses. 


ans imo me iialys, and not (as Strabo says) into 
he Euphrates. 

Melas Sinus (M^Aar w^iATros : Gulf of ^irrew), 
gulf of the Aegaean sea, between the coast of 
Thrace on the N.W. and the Thraciasi Chersone- 
lUs on the S. E., into which the river Melas flows. 

Meldi or Meldae, a people in Gallia Lugdu- 
nensis on the borders of Ikdgica, and upon the 
“iver Sequana {Seine), in whose territory Caesar 
juilt 40 ships for his expedition against llritain. 

Meledger (MeAeaypos). 1. Son of Oeneiis and 
Althaea, the daughter of Thostius, husband of 
.leopatra, and father of Polydora. Others call 
tiiiu a son of Arcs and Althaea. Ho wos one of 
lie most famous Aetolijiu heroes of Calydon, and 
distinguished himself by his skill in throwing tlie 
javelin. He took })iirt in the Argonaiitic expe- 
dition. On his return home, the lields of Calvdou 
were laid waste by a monstrous boar, which Arte- 
mis had sent against the country as a punishment, 
because Oeneus, the king of tin; place, once neg- 
lected to offer up a sacriiice to the goddess. No 
me dared encounter the terrible animal, till at 
length Meleager, with a band of other lieroes, 
went out to hunt the boar. He slew the animal ; 
but the Calydonians and Cnretes quarrelled about 
the head and hide, and at length waged open war 
ugainst each other. The Calydonians were always 
victorious, so long as Meleager went out with 
them. But when his mother Althaea pronounced 
a curse upon him, enraged at the death of her 
brother who had fallen in the fight, Mele.aiier 
stay(‘d at homo with his wife Cleopatra. I’lie 
Cnretes now began to press Calydon very hard. It 
was in vain that the old men of the town made 
lim the most brilliant promises if lie AV’unld aga n 
oio in the fight, and that }ii.>i father, his sisters 
and his mother supplicated liim. At lon^th, liow- 
ever, he yielded to the prayers of jiis wife, Cleo- 
patra: he put the Cnretes to flight, but he never 
returned home, for the Erinnys, who had heard 
the curse of liis mother, overtook him. . Such is 
the more ancient form of the legend, as we find it 
‘n Homer. {11. ix. 527, seq.) In the later tra- 
ditions ^Meleager collects the heroes from all parts 
of Greece to join him in the hunt. Among others 
was the fair maiden Atalaiita ; but the heroes 
refused to hunt with her, until Meleagi'r, who wa.s 
in love with lier, oviucame their opposition. Ata- 
lanta g.ave the animal the first wound, which was 
at length slain Iw Aleleager. lie presented the 
hide to Atalanta, but the sons of Thestius took it 
from her, whereupon Meleager in a rage slew 
them. Tills, however, was the cause of his own 
death Avhich came to pass in the following way. 
When he Avas 7 daA's old the ]\Ioerae appeared, 
declaring that the boy Avould die as soon as the 
piece of wood which was burning on the hearth should 
be coiisiiined. Althaea, upon hearing tliis, extin- 
guished the firebrand, and concealed it in a chest. 
Meleager himself became invulnerable ; hut after 
he liad killed the brothers of his mother, she 
lighted the piece of wood, and ^ I el eager died. 
Althaea, too late repenting of A\hat slie iuul done, 
put an end to her life ; and Cleopatra died nt 
grief. The sisters of ^Nleleager Avept unceasingl}' 
after his death, until Artemis clianged them into 
guinea-hens ), Avhicli were transferred 

to the i.slaiid of Leros. Even in this condition 
they mourned during a certain part of the year for 
their brother. Two of them, Gorge and Deianira, 
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through the mediation of Dionysus, were not meta- 
morphosed.— 2. Son of Neoptolemus, a Macedo- 
nian officer in the service of Alexander the Great 
After the death of Alexander the Great (b.c. 3*23) 
' Meleager resisted the claims of Perdiccas to the 
regency, and was eventually associated with the 
latter in this office. Shortly afterwards, however, 
ho was put to dedth by order of Perdiccas.— 
3. Son of Eucrates, the celebrated writer and col- 
lector of epigrams, was a native of Gadara in Pa- 
lestine, and lived about b.c. 6‘0. There are 131 
of his epigrams in the Greek Anthology, written 
in a good Greek stylo, though somewhat affected, 
and distinguished by sophistic acumen and amatory 
fancy. An account of his collection of epigrams is 
given under Planudks. 

HSIetus or Melitus (M6X7?tos: M«Aitos), an 
obscure tragic poet, but notorious as one of the 
accusers of Socrates, was an Athenian, of the Pit- 
thean demus. Jle is represented by Plato and 
Aristophanes and their scholiasts as a frigid and 
licentious poet, and a worthless and profligate man. 
In the accusation of Socrates it was Meletus who 
laid the indictment before the Archon Basileus ; bnt 
in reality he was the most insignificant of the 
accusers ; and according to one account he was 
bribed by Anytiis and Lycon to take part in the 
affair. Soon after the death of Socrates, the Athe- 
nians repented of tlieir injustice, and Meletus was 
stoned to death as one of the authors of their folly. 

MSlla (MeAia), a nymph, daughter of Occanus, 
became by Inachus the mother of Phoroneus and 
Acgialcus or Pegeus ; and by Sileniia the mother 
of the centaur, Pholus; and by Poseidon of Amy- 
ous. She was carried off by Apollo, and became 
by him the mother of Isnieiiius, and of the seer 
Tenerus. She was worshipped in the ismenium, 
the sanctuary of Apollo, near Tlu'bes. In the 
plural form, the Meliaa or Mdiades (MeAfai, 
MfAtdSfs) are the nymphs, who, along Avith the 
Gigantes and Erinnyes, sprang from the drops of 
blood that fell from Uranus and were received by 
Gaea. The nymphs that nursed Zeus are likewise 
called Meliae. 

Mellboea (MeAlSoia : MeAiSoeJs). 1. A town on 
the coast of Thessaly in Magnesia, between Mt. 
Ossa and Mt. Pelion, is said to have been built by 
Magnes, and to bavc been named Meliboea in 
honour of his wife. It is mentioned by Homer as 
belonging to tlie dominions of Pliiloctetos, Avho is 
hence called by Virgil {Aen. iii. 401) dux Meli- 
hoeus. It was celebrated for its purple dye. (Lu- 
cret. ii- 499 ; Virg. Aen. v. 2.51.) — 2. A small 
island at the mouth of the river Orontes in Syria. 
Melicertes. LPalaemon.] 

Melissa (M4\i<r<ra). 1. A nymph said to have 
discovered the use of honey, and from whom bees 
were believed to have received their name (/a€At<r- 
<roi). There can be no doubt, however, that the 
name really came from jueAx, honey, and was 
hence given to nympiis. According to some tra- 
ditions bees were n> niphs metamorphosed. Hence 
the nymphs who fed the infant Zeus with honey 
are called Mclissae. — 2. The name of priestesses 
in general, but more especially of the priestesses of 
Demeter, Persephone, Apollo, and Artetnis. — 
8. Wife of Periander, tyrant of Corinth, and 
daughter of Procles, tyrant of Epidaurus, was slain 
by her husbaftd. [Pbriandbr.J 
Helissns {U4\i(r<ros). 1. Of Samos, a Greek 
philosopher, the son of Ithagenes, was, ‘according to 
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the common account, the commander of the fleet 
opposed to Pericles, b. c. 440. But he is not men- 
tioned by Thucydides, and ought probably to be 
placed much earlier, as he is said to have been 
connected with Heraclitus, and to have been a 
disciple of Parmenides. It appears from the frag- 
ments of his work, which Avas written in prose, 
and in the Ionic dialect, that he adopted the doc- 
trines of the Eleatics. — 2. A Latin grammarian 
and a comic poei, was a freedman of Maecenas, 
and Avas entrusted by Augustus with the arrange- 
ment of the library in the portico of Octavia. 

Mellta or'Melite (MeAtTTj; MeAtratos, Meli- 
tensis). 1. {Malta)^ an island in the Mediterranean 
sea, situated .58 miles from the nearest point of 
Sicily, and 179 miles from the nearest point of 
Africa. Its greatest length is 17^ miles, and its 
greatest breadth 9^^ miles. The island Avas first 
colonised by the Phoenicians, avIio used it as a 
place of refuge fbr their ships, on account of its 
excellent harbours. It afterwards passed into the 
hands of the Cartliaginians, but Avas tiiken pos- 
session of by the Romans in the 2nd Punic Avar, 
and annexed to the province of Siefly. The Romans 
hoAvcA'cr appear to have neglected the island, and 
it is mentioned by Cicero as a frequent resort of 
pirates. It contained a toAvn of the same name 
founded by the Carthaginians, and 2 celebrated 
temples, one of Juno on a promontory near the 
town, and another of Hercules in the S. E. of the 
island. It is celebrated in sacred history as the 
island on Avhich the Apostle Paul Avas shipAvrecked; 
though some writers erroiieously suppose that the 
apostle was shipwrecked on tlie island of the same 
name off the Illyrian coast. The inhabitants iii.t,- 
nufactured fine cloth, Avhich was in much request 
at Rome. They also exported a considerable 
quantity of honey ; and from this island, according 
to some authorities, came the catuli Atelltaei^ the 
faA’ourite lapdogs of the Roman ladies, though 
other Avriters make them come from island off 
the Illyrian coast. — 2. {Mdeda), a small ishind in 
the Adriatic sea off the coast of Illyria (Dalmatia), 
N. W. of Epid.anrus. — 3. A demus in Attica, 
which also formed j)art of the city of Athens, was 
situated S. of the inner Coraiuicus, and probably 
included tbe*hill of the Museum. It Avas siiid tc 
have derived its name from a nymph Mclite, Avith 
Avhom Hercules was in love, and it therefore con- 
tained a temple of this god. One of the gates of 
Athens was called the Melitiau gate, because it 
led to this demus. [See p. 103, a.] —4. A lake 
in Aetolia ne.ar the mouth of the Achelous, be- 
longing to the territory of the town Ocniadac. 

Meiitaea, Melitaa or Melitia (MeAtraia, Me- 
XiTfia, MeAiTta : MeAiTaieoy), a town of Thessaly 
in Phthiotis, on the N. slope of Mt. Othrys, and 
near the riA'cr Enipeus. It is said to have been 
called Pyrrha in niore ancient times, and the 
sepulchre of Helleii Avas shown in its in.arket-pl.'ice. 

M^Iite (MeAfri]), a nymph, one of the Nereides, 
a daAighter of Nercus and Doris. 

MeiitenS {MeAirriyi]), a district of Armenia 
Minor, beti|k’een the Anti-Taunis and the Eu- 
phnitos, celebrated for its fertility, and especially 
for its fruit-trees, oil, and Avine. It possessed no 
great toAvn until the 1st century of our era, Avheii 
a city, also called Melitene (now Mahtiyah) Avas 
built on a tributary of the Euphrates, and near 
that river itself, probably on the site of a very 
ancient fort. This became a place of considerable 
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importance ; the centre of several roads ; the sta- 
tion, under Titus, of the 1 2th- legion ; and, in the 
later division of the provinces, the capital of 
Armenia Sccunda. In a. d. 577, it was the scene 
of a victory gained by the Homans over the 
Persians under Chosroes I. 

MSlIto (MeiKirwy), a Christian writer of consi- 
derable eminence, was bishop of Sardes in the 
reign of M. Aurelius, to whom he presented an 
Apology for the Christians. 0f his numerous 
works only fragments are extant. 

Mella or Mela (Afc//a), a river in Gallia Trans- 
padana, which flows by Jlrixia and fall^nto the 
Oil ins {Ogliu). 

Mellarla. 1. A town of the Bastuli in Hispania 
Baetica betweeji Bclon and Calpo, on the road 
from Gados to Malaca. — 2. A town in the same 
province, considerably N. of the former, on the 
road from Corduba to Emerita. 

Melodunum {Melun)^ a town of the Senones in 
Gallia Lugdunensis, on an island of the Sequana 
and on the road from Agendicum to Lutetia 
Parisioriiim 

Melos (M^Aor: an island in 

tlie Aegaean sea, and the most W.-ly of the group 
of the Cyclades, Avhence it was called Zephyria by 
Aristotle. It is about 70 miles N. of the coast of ] 
Crete, and Go E. of tlie coast of Poloptuinesus. 
Its length is about 14 miles from E. to W., .and its 
breadth .about miles. It contains on the N. a 
detsp bay, which forms an excellent harbour, .and 
on which was situated a town, bearing the same 
name as the island. The island is of voleanic 
origin ; it contains liot springs, and mines of sul- 
phur and alum. Its soil is very fertile, and it 
produced in antiquity, as it docs at present, abim- 
<bmce of corn, oil, wine, &,c. It w.as first colonised 
by the Phoenicians, who are said to have called it 
JiyUus or liyblis^ after the Phoenician town Byblus. 
It was afterwards colonised by Laced.-iemonians, or 
at least by Dori.ans ; .and consequently in the Pek>- 
ponnesian war it embraced the side of ISparta. In 
B. c. 426 the Atlumians made an unsuccessful 
attack upon the island; but in 416 they obtained 
possession of the town after a siege of several 
months, whereupon they killed all the^ adult males, 
sold the women and children as slaves, and peopled 
the island by .an Athenian colony. — Melos was the 
birthplace of Diagoras, the atheist, w'hence Aristo- 
phanes calls Socrates also the Meli.aii, 

MelpSmene (MeATrojiteVTi), i. o. the singing 
goddess, one of the 9 Muses, who presided over 
Tragedy. See Mu.sak. 

Memlni, a people in Gallia Narbonensis, on the 
W. b.ank of the Durentia, whose chief town was 
Carpen toracte {Carpen iras ). 

Memmla Gtens, a plebeian house at Rome, 
whose members do not occur in history before b.c’. 
173, but whp pretended to be descended from the 
Trojan Mnestheus. (Virg. Aen, v. 117.) 

Memmius. 1. C., tribune of the plcbs b.c. Ill, 
was an ardent opponent of the oligarchical party 
at Home during the jugurthine war. Among the 
nobles impeached by Memmius were L. Calpumins 
Bestia find M. Aemilius Scaurus. Memmius was 
slain by the mob of Saturninus and Glaucia, while 
a candidate for the consulship in iOO. — 2. C. 
Mexninius Oemellas, tribune of the plebs 66, cu- 
rule aedile 60, and praetor 58. He belonged at that 
time to the Senatorian party, since he impeached 
P. Vatinius, opposed P. Clodius, and was vehe- 


ment in his invectives against Julius Caesar. But 
before he competed for the consulship, 54, he had 
been reconciled to Caesar, who supported him 
with all his interest. Memmius, however, again 
offended Caesar by revealing a certain coalition 
with his opponents at the coinitia. He was im- 
pejiched for ambitus, and, receiving no aid from 
Cjiesar, withdrew from Home to Mytilone, where 
he was living in the year of Cicero’s proconsulate. 
Memmius married Fausta, a daughter of the, dictator 
Sulla, whom he divorced after having by her at 
least one son C. Memmius. [No. 3.1 lie was 
eminent both in literature and in eloquence. Tai- 
cretius dedicated ,his poem, De lierum Nutiira^ to 
him. Ho was a man of pcolligatj*. cluiracter, iiiui 
wrote indecent poems. —3. C. Memmius, son of 
the preceding, was tribune of the plebs 54 , wlnm 
he prosecuted A. Gabiiiius for m.alversation in his 
province of Syri.a, .and Domitius Calvinus for am- 
bitus at his consular eomitia. Memmius was step- 
son of T. Annius Milo who imirried his mother 
Fausta after her divorce. He was consul suflectiis 
34.-— 4. P. Memmius Regulus, consul suflectus 
A. D. 31, afterwards praefect of Macedonia and 
Achaiji. He was the husband of Lollia Paulina, 
and was compelled by Caligula to divorce her. 

Memnon 1, The beautiful son of Ti- 

thonus and Eos (Aurora), and brother of Emathiou. 
He is rarely mentioned by Homer, and must be re- 
garded essentially as a post-Homeric hero. Accord- 
ing to these later traditions, he was a prince of the 
l*lthi<»pkins, who came to the assistance of his uncle 
Priam, for Tithonus and Priam were Imlf-brotliers, 
being both sons of L.aomedon by different mothers. 
Respecting his expedition to Troy there aro dif- 
ferent legends. According to some jMemnoii the 
Ethiopian first went to Egypt, thence to ISiusa, and 
thence to Troy. At Susa, which had been foanded 
by' Tithonus, MAnnon built the acTopoll.-^, which 
was called .after him the Memnoniurn. According 
to others Tithonus w.as the governor of a Persian 
province, and the favourite of Teutiuuus ; and 
Memnon obtained the command of a large host of 
Ethiopians .and Susans to succour Prisun. Memnon 
came to the war in armour m.ade for him by 
Hephaestus. He slew Antilochus, the sou of 
MesU>r, but was himself slain by Achilles, after a 
long and fierce combat. While the two heroes 
were fighting, Zeus weighed their fates, and the 
scale containing Memnon’s sank, llis mother 
was inconsolable at his death. She wept for 
him every morning ; and the dew-drops of the 
morning are the tears of Eos. To soothe the grief 
of his mother, Zeus caused a number of birds to 
issue out of the funeral pile, on which the body of 
Memnon was burning, which, after flying tliriet? 
.around the burning pile, divided into two separate 
bodies, which fought so fiercely, that half of them 
fell down upon the .ashes of the ht ro, and thus 
formed a funeral sacrifice for him. These birds 
were called MemnonideSy and according to a story 
current on the Hellespont, they visited every year 
the tomb of the hero. At tb<* entreaties ol Eos, 
Zeus conferred immortality upon Memnon. At a 
comparatively late period, the Greeks gave the 
name of Memnon to the colosstil sfiitue in the 
neighbourhood of Thebes, which was said to give 
forth a sound like the snapping asunder of a chord, 
when it was struck by the first rays of the rising 
sun. Although the Greeks gave this name to the 
statue, they were well aware that the Egyptia^ps 
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did not call the statue Memnon, but Amenopbis. 
This figure was made of black stone, in a sitting 
posture, with its feet close together, and the hands 
leaning on the seat. Several very ingenious con- 
jectures have been propounded respecting the al- 
leged meaning of the so-called statue of Memiinu. 
Some have asserted that it served for astronomical 
purposes, and others that it had reference to the 
mystic worship of the sun and light, hut there can 
he little doubt that the statue represented nothing 
else than the Egyptian king Amenophis. — 2. A 
native of Rhodes, joined Artabazus, satrap of 
liower Phrygia, who had married his sister, in his 
revolt against Darius Ochus. When fortune de- 
serted tlie insurgents they lied to the court of 
IMiilip. Mentor, the brother of Memnon, being 
high in favour with Darius, interceded oii behalf 
of Artabazus and Memnon, who -were pardoned 
and again received into favour. On the death of 
Mentor, Memnon, who possessed groat military 
skill and experience, succeeded him in his autho- 
rity, which extended over all the "W. coast of Asia 
Minor (about n. c. 336’). When Alexander in- 
vaded Asia, Memnon deft'ndcd Halicarnassns 
against Alexander, until it was no longer possible 
to hold out. lie then collected an army and a 
fleet, wdth the design of carrying the war into 
(ireece, but died at Mytilene in 333, before he 
could cany his plan into execution. His death 
was an in-eparable loss to the Persian cause ; for 
seveiiil Greek states wore pn'pared to join him. 
had he carried the war into (ireece. — 3 . A native 
of IIiTficlea Pontica, v/rote a large work on the 
history of that city'. Of how many books it con- 
sisted we do not know'. Photins had read from 
tin* f)th to the I6’th inclusive, of w'hich portion he 
has ipade a tolerably copious abstract. The first 
8 bo((ks he had not read, and ho speaks of other 
liooks after the lO’th. The 8th %ook began w'ith 
an account of the tyrant Clearchus, the disciple of 
l*]ato and Lsocrates, and the Ib’tU book came 
dow'n to the time of Julius Caesar, after the latter 
hail oiitaiiied tlj.“ supreme power. The work w'a.H 
probably written in the time of Angustu.s, and 
cerl.'iiiily not later than th(3 time of lladrian or 
the Antoniiies. The Excerpta of Photius are 
published separately, by' Orelli, Lips. IHIG, 
Memnonluin and -ia {yiefip6v^iov^ Mejai/oj'cia), 
were names applied by' the Greeks to certain very' 
ancient buildings and moniiinents in Egypt and 
Asia, which they' supposed to liave been erected 
by' or ill honour of Memnox. 1 . The most cele- 
brated of these was a great temple at Thebes, de- 
scribed by Strabo, and commonly identified by 
modern travellers w'ith the magnificent ruins of 
the temple of Rcmescs the Great, at W”. Thebes, 
cr, as it is usually called, the tomb of Osyraaiidya.s, 
from its agreement with the description of that 
monument given by Diodorus. There are, how- 
ever, strong grounds for supposing that the true 
Meiiiiionium, described by' Strabo, stood behind 
the 2 colossal sitting statues on the plain of 
The'nes, one of which, is clearly' the celebrated 
vocal statue of Memnon, and that it has entirely' 
disoppeared. — • 2 . [Abydo.s, No. *2.] — 3 . The 
citadel of Susa was so called, and its erection 
w'as ascribed to the Memnon who appears in the 
leg( nds of the Trojan war ; but there is no reason 
to suppose that this connection of Meinnoii w'ith 
the Persian capital existed before the Persian con- 
quest of Egypt. 
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Memphis (MeV<^iy, Mtvcp : O. T. Moph : 

<pir7]s, Memphites: Mcnf and Metralienny^ 1^”.), 
a great city of Egypt, second in importance only 
to Thebes, after tlic fall of which it became the 
capital of the whole country, a position which it 
had previously shared with 'I’hebes. It was of 
unknown antiquity, its foundation 'being ascribed 
to Menes. It stood on the left (W.) bank of the 
Nile, about 10 nnles above the pyramids of 
near the N. limit of the Heptanomis, or Middle 
Eey'pt, a nome of which {Me/uLiplrys) was named 
after tha city. It w'as connected by' canals w’ith 
the lakW of Moeris and Mareotis, and was the 
great centre of tlie commerce of I'lgypt until the 
Persian conquest (n. c. 524), wdien Cambyses par- 
tially' destroyed the city'. After the foundation of 
Alexandria, it sank into insignificance, and was 
finally destroyed at the Arab conquest in the 7th 
century. In the time of its splendour it is said to 
have been 150 stadia in circumference, and half a 
day's journey in every' direction. (Jf the splendid 
buildings witli which it was adorned, the chief 
w’cre the palace of tlie Pharaohs ; tlie temple- 
palace of the god-bull Apis ; the temple of Serapis, 
with its avenue of sphinxes, now covered by the 
sand of the desert ; and the temple of Hephaes- 
tus, the Egyptian Phthn, of whoso worship JMeni- 
phis was the chief scat. The ruins of this temple, 
and of other buildings, still cover a large portion 
of the plain lietween the Nile and the W. range 
of hills wliich skirt its vallev. 

Menaonum or Menae (Mcnenius Cic., Menani- 
nus Pliii., but on coins Mcnaeniis: Alineo)^ a town 
on tlie E. coast of ISicily', S. .of Ilybla, the hirtli- 
place and residence of the Sicel chief Dneetius, 
wlio was long a formidable enemy' of the Greek 
cities in Sicily', f D i'cetivs.J (Jn his fall the 
town lost all its iniporlance. 

Menalippus. [Mki..a Nirpu.s.] 

Monander (Meb^upSpos), of Athens, the most 
distingui.shed poet of the New Comedv, was 
the son of Diojiithes and Hege.5istrate, and tloii- 
ri.shed in the time of the successors of Alexander. 
He wa.s born n. r. 312. His father, Diopitlies, 
commanded the Athenian forces on the Hellespont 
in the y'ear of his son's birth. Alexis, thv^ comic 
poet, was the uncle of Mennnder, on the father's 
side ; and we may' naturally sujipose that the 
young Menander derived from his uncle his taste 
for the comic drama, and was instructed by him 
in its rules of composition. His character must 
have been greatly' inlluenced by his intimacy' with 
Theo}>hrastus and Epicurus, of wlioin the former 
was his teaclier and the latter his intimate friend. 
His taste and sympathies were altogether w-ith 
tlie philosophy' of Epicurus ; and in an epigram he 
ueclari'd that “ .as Themistocles rescued Greece 
from slavery, so Epicurus from unreason.” From 
Theophrastus, on the othei* hand, he must have 
derived mucli of that skill in the discrimination of 
chanicter w hich we so much admire in tlie CVia- 
ractcres of the philosopher, which formed the 
great charm of the comedieybf Menander. His 
master's attention to external elegance and comfort 
he not only imitated, but, as was natural in a man 
of an elegant person, a joyous spirit, and a serene 
and easy' temper, he carried it to the extreme of 
luxury and effeminacy. The moral cliaracter of 
Menander is defended by modem writers .against 
the aspersions of Suidas and others. Thus much 
is certain, that his comedies contain nothing of- 
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fensive, at least to the taste of his own and the 
following ages, none of the purest, it nfiist V>e ad- 
mitted, as th(‘y were frequently acted at private 
banquets. Of the actual events of his life we 
know but little. He enjoyed the friendship of 
Demetrius Phalereus, whose attention was first 
drawn to him by admiration of his works. Ptolemy, 
the son of Lagns, was ajpo one of his admirers ; 
and ho invited the poet to his court at Alexandria ; 
but Menander seems to have declRied the proffered 
honour. V He died at Athens ii.o. 291, at the age 
of 52, and is said to liavc been drowi^d while 
swimming in the harbour of Piraeus. ^Ptwith- 
standing Menander’s fame as a poet, his public 
dramatic career was not eminently successful ; for, 
though he composed upwards of 100 comedies, he 
only gained the prize 8 tinu^s. His preference for 
elegant exhibitions of character above coarse jest- 
ing may have been the reason why he was not so 
great a favourite with the common people as his 
principal rival, Philemon, who is said, moreover, 
to have used unfair means of gaining popularity. 
Menander ap])ears to have borne tlie popular ne- 
glect very lightly, in the consciousness of his sii- 
p<*rinrity ; and once, when he happened to meet 
Philemon, he is said to have a,sked him, “ Pray, 
Philemon, do not you blush when you gain a 
victory over me ? ” The neglect of Menander’s 
contemporaries has been amply compensated by 
liis posthumous lame. His comedies retained their 
place on the stage down to the time of Plutarch, 
and the unanimous consent of antiquity placed 
him at the head of the New Comedy, and on an 
equality with the groat masters of the various 
kinds of poetry. HiJ* comedies were imitated by 
the Roman dvamatists, particularly by Terence, 
who was little more than a translator of Menander. 
But we cannot form, from any one play of Terence, 
a fair notion of the corresponding play of Menander, 
as tlu' Roman poet freciueiitly compressed two of 
Menander's plays into one. It was this mixing 
lip of dilVeront plays that Caesar pointed to by the 
phrase O diinuliafe Menander^ in the ejiigrani 
which he wrote upon Terence. Of Menander’s 
comedies only fragments are extant. The best 
edition of them is by Meineke, in his f'raginenta 
Vunticoruni Graecorum^ Berol. 1841. 

Menapia (Mei/aTrfa), a city of Bactriana, on 
the river Zariaspis. 

Menapii, a powerful people in the N. of Cjillia 
Belgica, originally dwelt on both banks of the 
Rhine, but were afterwards driven out of their 
possessions on the right bank by the TJsipetes and 
Tenchteri, mid inhabited only the left bank near 
its month, and W. of the^JVfosa. Their country 
was covered with forests and swamps. They had a 
fortress on the Mosa called Castellum Mcnapiorum 
(AVawc/). ^ 

Menas (hlT/rus), als®alled Menodorus 
Sci’poy) by Appian, a freedman of Pompey the 
Great, was one of the principal commanders of the 
fleet of Sext. Pompey^|k his war against Octavian 
and Antony', n. c. 4(fl|Pln 89 he tried in vain to 
dissuade his master from concluding a peace with 
Octavian and Antony ; and, at an entertainment 
given to tlu'in by Sextus on board his ship at 
Misenum, Menas suggested to him to cut the 
cables of the vessel, and, running it out to sea, 
despatch both his rivals. The treacherous pro 
posal, however, wms rejected by Pompey% On 
the breaking out of the war again in 88, Menas 
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deserted Pompey and went over to Octavian. In 
38 ho returned to his old master’s service ; but in 
the course of the same year he again play’ed the 
deserter, and joined Octavian. In 35 he accom- 
panied Octavian, in the Pannonian campaign, and 
was slain at tlie siege of Siscia. According t;i the 
old scholiasts, this Menas is the person so vehe- 
mently attacked by Horace in his 4th epode. This 
statimient has been called in question by many 
modem commentators ; but tbeir arguments are far 
from satisfactory'. 

Mende or Mendae (McVSrj, Mej'SaTos), a town on 
the W. coast of the Maci'donian poiiiiisula Pelleiu* 
and on the Thermaic gulf, was a colony of the 
Eretrians, and was celebrated for its wine. It was 
for some time a place of considerable importance, 
but "was mined by' the foundation of Cassandrea. 

Mendes (MeVSrjs : Mti/Si^ams : Ru. near Ma- 
a considerable city' of the Delta of Egypt, 
on the S. side of the lake of Tanis {Mcnz<deh)^ 
and on the bank of one of the lessor arms of the 
Nile, named after it Mivhiicriov arofia: tlie chief 
seat of the worship of ^Iendes. 

MSnecles (Mei/j/cAi'is). 1. Of Barco in Gyrene, 
an historian of uncertain date. — 2. Of Alabanda, 
a celebrated rhetorician. He and bis brother II ie- 
rocles taught rhetoric at Rhodes, where the orator 
AI... Antonins heard them, ahout B. c. .94. 

MenScrates {MiveKpdrrjs}. 1. A Syracusan 
physician at the court of Pliilip, king of Alaccdon, 
B. c. 359 — 33C. He made himself ridiculous b\' 
calling himself “Jupiter,” and assuming divine 
honours. Tliero is a tale that he was invited one 
day by Philip to a magnificent entertainment, 
whore the other guests were sumptuously' fed, 
while he himself had nothing but incense and liba- 
tions, as not being subject to the Inimaii infiimity' 
of hunger. He was at first pleased with his re- 
ception, but afterx^ards perceiving the joke, and 
finding that no more substantial food was offered 
him, he left the party' in disgust. — 2. Tiberius 
Claudius Menecrates", a physician mentioned by 
Galen, composed more than 150 medical works, of 
which only a few fragments remain. 

Menedexnus (Mej/cSTjjuos), a Grecdc philosopher, 
was a native of Eretria, {\nd though of noble birth 
was poor, and worked for a lixelihood cither as a 
builder or as a tent-maker. According to one 
story he seized the opportunity afforded by his 
being sent on some military' service to Alegara to 
hear Plato, and abandoned the army' to addict 
himself to philosophy ; but it may be questioned 
whether ho was old enough to have hoard Plato 
before the death of the latter. According to an- 
other story’, he and his friend Asclo])iade8 got 
their livelihood as millers, working during the 
night, that they might have leisure for pliilo- 
sophy' in the day. The 2 friends afterwards 
became disciples of Stilpo at Alegara. From 
Megara tliey went to Elis, and placed themselves 
under the instniction of some disciples of Phaedo. 
Gn his^rctiirn to Eretria Alcnedeinus established a 
school of philosophy', xvhich was called the Erc- 
trian. He did not, however, confine himself to 
philosophical pursuits, but took an active part iii 
the political affairs of his native city', and came to 
be the leading man in tlic state. He went on 
various embassies to Lysiniachus, Demetrius, and 
others ; but being suspected of the treacherous in- 
tention of betraying Eretria into the power of 
Antigonus, he quitted his native city secretly, and 
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took refuge with Antigonus in Asia. Here he 
starved himself to death in the 74th yejir of his 
age, probably about k.c. 277. Of the philosophy 
of Meriedemus little is known, except that it closely 
resembled that of the Megarian school. [Eu- 
CLIDLS, No. 2 ] 

MenSiai, or -us, Fortus (MereAdibs Me- 
viXaosi Marsa-Tovhruuk^ or Tias-el-Milhr^)j b.\\ 
ancient city on the coast of Marmarica, in N. 
Africa, founded, according to tradition, by Mcne- 
laiis. It is remarkable in history as the place 
where Agesilaus died. 

Menelaium. a mountain in Laconia, 

S. E. of Sparta near Therapne, on which the he- 
roum of Menelaus was situated, the foundations of 
which temple were discovered in the year 1834. 

Menelaud (Mei/eAaos, Mei/«A€W5, or MeWAov). 
1. Son of Plisthenes or Atreus, and younger brother 
of Agamemnon. His early life is related under 
Agamemnon. He was king of Lacedaemon, 
and married to the beautiful Helen, by^ whom 
he became the father of llermione. When 
Helen had been carried olF by Paris, Menelaus 
and Ul 3 'sse 8 sailed to Troy in order to demand her 
restitution. Menelaus was hospitably treated by 
Antenor, hut tlie journo)' was of no avail ; and the 
Trojan Antimachus even advised his fellow-citizens 
to kill M(‘nelaus and Ulysses. Thereupon Meac- 
laus and his brother Agamemnon resolved to march 
against Troy with all the forces that Greece could 
muster. Agamemnon was chosen the coraraander- 
iii-chief. In the Trojan war Menehms was under 
the special protection of Hera and Athena, and 
distinguished himself by his‘ bravery in battle. He 
killed many illustrious Trojans, and would have slain 
Paris also in single combat, liad not the latter been 
carried off by Aphrodite in a cloud. Menelaus 
was one of the heroes concealed in tho wooden 
horse; and as soon as Troy was taken he and 
Ulysses hastened to the house of Deipliohus, who 
had married Helen aft(‘r the death of Paris, and 
put him to death in a barbarous manner. Mene- 
laus is said to have been secretly Introduced into 
the chamber of Deiphobiis by Helen, who thus be- 
came reconciled to her former husband. He was 
among the first that sailed away from Tro)', ac- 
companied by his wife Helen and Nestor ; hut he 
was 8 years wandering about the shores of the 
Mediterianean, before he reached home. He ar- 
rived at Sparta on the very day on which Orestes 
was engaged in burying Clytaemiiostra and A<-gis- 
thus. Henceforward he lived with Helen at Sparta 
in peace and wealth, and his palace shone in its 
splendour like the sun or the moon. When Tele- 
machus visited Sparta to inquire after his father, 
Menelaus was soieiuiilsing the marriage of his 
daughter Hermione with Neoptolemus, and of his 
son Megapenthes with a daughter of A lector. In 
the Homeric poems Menelaus is described as a 
man of an athletic figure ; he spoke little, but what 
he said was al vays impressive ; he was brave and 
courageous, but milder than Agamemnon, intelli- 
gent and hospitable. According to the prophecy 
of Proteus in the Odyssey, Menelaus and Helen 
were not to die, but the gods were to conduct them 
to Ely hi lira. According to a later tradition, he 
and Helen went to the Taurians, where they w'ere 
sacrificed by Iphigenia to Artemis. Menelaus was 
worshipped as a hero at Therapne, where his tomb 
and that of Helen were shown. Respecting the 
tale that Helen never went to Troy, but was de- 
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tained in Egypt, see Helena.— 2. Son of Lagus, 
and brother of Ptolemy Soter, held possession of 
Cyprus for his brother, but was defeated and driven 
out of the island by Demetrius Poliorcetes, b. c. 
306. — 3. A Greek mathematician, a native of 
Alexandria, the author of an extant treatise in 3 
books, on the Sphere. Ho made some astrono- 
mical observations at Rome in the 1st year of the 
emperor Trajan, a. d. 08. 

Menelaus (Mei'€Aaos), a city of Lower Egypt, 
on the Canopic branch of the Nile, named after 
the bogber of Ptolemy the son of Tjagus. Jt 
was m1|p the capital of the district between the 
lakes of Mocris and Mareotis (»/ojuhv Md/cAaiTrjs). 

Menenlus lanatus. 1. Agrippa, consul, b. c. 
.503, conquered the Sabines. It was owing to his me- 
diation that the first great rupture between the pa- 
tricians and plebeians, when the latter seceded to the 
Sacred Mount, was brought to a happy and peaceful 
termination in 403 ; and it was upon this occa- 
sion he is said to have related to the plebeians his 
well-known fable of the belK' and its members.— 
2. T., consul 477, was defeated by the Etruscans. 
He held previously allowed the Fabii to he de- 
stroyed by the Etruscans, altliough he might have 
assisted them with his arrnv. For this .act of 
tre.achery he w.as brought to tri.al by the tribunes 
and condemned to p.ay a fine. He took his f)uuish- 
nieiit so much to heart, that he shut himself up in 
his house and died of grief 

Menes (M7fvr;$), first king of Egypt, according 
to the traditions of the Egyptians themselves. 
Herodotus records of him tluit he built Memphis 
on a piece of ground which he had rescued from 
the river by turning it froin^its former course, ami 
Tocted therein a magniticeut temple to He])ha(‘stiis 
(Pth.ah). Diodorus tolls us that he introduced 
into Egypt th(r worship of th<! gods and the prac- 
tice of sacrifices, as well as a more elegant and 
luxurious style of living. That he was a coii- 
.jucror, like other founders of kingdoms, we learn 
from an extract from Maiietlu) preserved by Eu- 
sebius. Ry Mar'^hani and oth(*rs lie has been iden- 
tified with the Mizraim of Scripture. According to 
some accmints he was killed by a bippopotaums. 

Menestl^Si Fortus de S. iMaria)^ a 

harbour in IIis[)<ania Ra(>tic;i, not far from Gades, 
with an oracle of Mene.stlKuis, who is said in some 
egends to have settled in Spain. 

Menestlieus 1. Son of Peteus, 

an Athenian king, who led the Athenians against 
Troy, and surp.assed all other mortals in arranging 
the war-steeds and men for battle. With the 
assistance of the Tyn^clds, he is said to hav(3 
driven Theseus from flft kingdom.- 2. Son of 
Iphicrates, the famous Athenian general, by the 
daughter of Cotys, king of Thrace. He married 
the daughter of Tiinotheu^and in 3.5() was chosen 
:ommaiider in the Social War, his father and liis 
father-in-law being appointed to aid him with 
their counsel and experience. They were all three 
impeached by their colleaflg|||||LCHARES, for .alleged 
misconduct and treacherjWP the campaign ; but 
Iphicrates and Menestheus were acquitted. 

Meninx or Lotophagitis, aft. Oirba 
A<oTo<l>ayTris, A(aTO(f>dywv vrj(ros : JerUih)^ a cou- 
sider.able island, close to the coast of Africa Pro- 
pria, at the S.E. extremity of the Lesser Syrtis, 
with 2 cities, Meninx {Mvnaz) on the N.E., and 
Jirba, or Gerra, on the S.W. It was the birth- 
place of the emperors Vibius Callus andyolusianus. 
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MSnippe (Meyljrirrj'), daughter of Orion and 
sister of Mctioche. These *2 sisters put themselves 
to death of their own accord in order to propitiate 
the 2 Erinnyes, who had visited Aonia with a 
plague. They were metamorphosed by Persephone 
and Hades into comets, and the Aonians erected 
to them a sanctuary near Orchomcnos. 

Menippus (Mfvimros)j a cynic philosopher, and 
originally <i slave, was a native of Oadara in ("‘orle- 
Syria. He seems to have becnm hearer of Dio- 
genes, and flourished about b. c. fJO. lie amassed 
great wealth as a usurer (fljuepoSai'exorT^s), but 
was cheated out of it all, and comniitted||Buicide. 
We are told that he wrote notliing serious, but 
that his books were full of jests ; whence it would 
appear that he was one of tliose cynic philosophers 
who threw all their teacliing into a satirical form. 
In this character he is several times introduced by 
Lucian. His works are now entirely lost; hut 
we have considerable fragments of Varro's Saiurue 
JMenijypcae^ written in imitation of Menippus. 

Mennis, a city of Adiabene, in Assyria, only 
mentioned by Curtins (v. 1). 

Menddotus (MTjj/dSoros), a physician of Nico- 
media in Bithynia, who was a pupil of Antiochus, 
of Laodicea, and tutor to Herodotus of 'i'arsus ; he 
belonged to the medical sect of the Einpirici, and 
lived probably about the beginning of the 2nd 
century after Christ. 

Menoeceus (MevoiKtus). 1. A Theban, grand- 
son of Pentheus, and father of llipponome, Jocasta, 
and Creon. — 2. Grandson of the former, and son 
of Creon. He put an end to liis life because Tire- 
sias had declared that his death would bring vic- 
tory to his country,* when the 7 Argive heroes 
marched against I'hches. His tomb was shown at 
Thebes near the Neitian gate. 

Menoetlus (Mei/oxTios). 1. Son of Tapetus and 
Clymene or Asia, and brother of Atl.ns, Prome- 
theus, and Epiin(?theus. He was killed by Zeus 
with a flash of lightning, in tlie battle with the 
Titans, and was hurled into Tartarus.— 2. Son of 
Actor and Acgina, husband of I’olyinele or Sthe- 
nele, and father of Patroclus, who is hence called 
Menociiades. After Patroclus had slain the son of 
Amphidamas, Menoetius fled with him to Peleus 
in Phtliia, and had him educated ihorft. 

MSnon (MeVci>»/), a Thessalian adventurer, was 
one of the generals of the Greek inerceiuiries in the 
army of C\riis the Younger wlien the latter 
marched into Upper Asia against his brother Ar- 
taxeVxes, }i. c. 401. After the death of Cyrus he 
was apprehended along with the other Greek gene- 
rals by Tissaphernes, was put to death by 
lingering tortures, whi^Bisted for a whole year. 
His character is dniwn in the blackest colours by 
Xenophon. He is the same as the Menon introduced 
in the dialogue of Plato, which hears his name. 

Hens, a personification of mind, worshipped by 
the Romans. Siie had a sanctuary on the Capitol ; 
and the object of her worship was, that the citizens 
might always he gyiM by a right spirit. 

Hentesa (Men^H^s). 1. Surnamed Bastia, 
a town of the Oretatn in Hispania Tarraconensis, 
on the road from Ca.stulo to Carthago Nova. — 2. 
A small town of the Bastuli in the S. of Hispania 
Baetica. 

Mentor (MeWwp), 1. Son of Alciraus and a 
faithful friend of Ulysses, frequently mentioned in 
the Odyssey.— 2. A Greek of Rhodes, Avho, with 
his brother Memnon, rendered active assistance to 
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Artahazus. When the latter found himself com- 
pelled to take refuge at the court of Philip, Mentor 
entered the service of Ncctanabls, king of h>gypt. 
He was sent to the assistance of Tonnes, king of 
Sidon, in his revolt against Darius Ochu’}} . and 
when Tennes went over to the Persians, Mentor 
was taken into the services of Darius. He rose 
rapidly in the favour of Darius, and eventually 
received a satrapj", including all the west(>rn coast 
of Asia Minor. His influence with Darius ena])led 
him to procure the pardon of his brother Memnon, 
He died in possession of his satrapy, and was 
succeeded by his brother Memnon. [Memn(»n.] — 
3. The most celebrated silver-chaser among the 
Greeks, Avho must have flourished before u. c. 3o(!. 
His w'orks were vases and cups, wdiich were most 
highly jxrized by thii Romans. 

Merctirii Promontorium. f H e n a e t' lu . ] 

Mercurius, a Roman divinity of commerce and 
gain. The character of the god is clear from his 
name, wliieh is connected with 7nrra’ and tnercem. 
A temple w’as built to him as early as b. c. 405 
near the Circus Maximus ; an altar of the god 
existed near the Porta Capena, by the side of, a 
well ; jind in later times a temple seems to liave 
been built on the same spot. Under the name of 
the ill-willed (7vafevohis)^ ho had a statue in what 
was called the t'icn.t sohrius^ or the so}»er street, in 
which no shops were nllowed to he kept, and milk 
was oflfered to him there instead of wine. This 
statue had a purse in its hand, to indicate his func- 
tions. His festival was celebrated on the 2r)th of 
May, and cliiefly by merc/iants, who also visited the 
well near the Portfi Capena, to which magic powers 
were ascribed ; and with water from that well they 
used to sprinkle themselves and tlieir merchandise, 
that they might be pijrilied, and yield a large 
profit. The Ilomans of later times identified Mer- 
curiiis, the patron of merchants and tradespeople, 
with the Greek Hermes, and transferred all the 
attributes and myths of the latt(*r* to the former. 
The Fetiales, however, never recognised the iden- 
tity ; and instead of the caducous used a sacred 
branch as the emblem of peace. The resemblance 
between Mercurius and Ilennos is indeed very 
slight ; and their identification is a proof of the 
thoughtless manner in whicli the Romans acted in 
this respect. [Hkhmes. 1 

Mercurius Tiismegistus. [Hermes This- 

MKGISTIIS.] 

Meridnes (Mrjpidinys), a Cretan hero, son of 
Molus, Avho, conjointly with Idomeneus, led the 
Cretans in 80 ships against Troy. He was one of 
the bravest heroe.s in the Trojan war, and usually 
acted together with his friend Idomeneus. Later 
traditions relate, that on his way homeward he 
was thrown on the coast of Sicily, where h<* was 
received by the Cretans who had settled there; 
whereas, according to others, lie returned safely to 
Crete, and was buried and worshipped as a hero, 
together with Idomeneus, at Cnossiis. 

Menuerus (M^pjuepov). 1. Son of Jason and 
Medea, also called Macareiis or IMonuorua, was 
murdered, together wdth his hr«'ther IMieres, by 
his mother at Corinth.— 2. Sou of Pheres, and 
grandson of Jason ami Medea. 

Mermessus or Myrmessus (M€p/xi 7 flr(r(Js, Mvp..^ 
also written Marmessus and Mairpessus, 
a town of Mvsia, in the territory of Lampsaciis, 
not far from Polichna ; the native place of a sibyl. 

Merobaudes, Flavius, a general and a poet, 
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whose merits arc recorded in an inscription on the 
base of a statue dug up in the Ulpian forum at 
Rome in the year 181*2 or 1813. We lenm from 
the i «criptioii that the statue Avas erected in 
A. i). 435. Some fragments of the poems of Mero- 
baudes were discovered by Niebuhr upon a palimp- 
sest belonging to the monastery of St. Gall, and 
were published by him at Bonn, 1823. 

M6r5e (Mep^ij: pts. of Nubia and Sennnr\ the 
island, so-called, and almost an island in reality, 
formed by the rivers AsRipus {Blue Kile) and 
Astaboras (Atbarah)^ and the portion of the Nile 
between their moutlis, was a district of Ethiophu 
Its capital, also called Meu'oe, stood near the N. 
point of the island, on the E. bank of the Nile, 
below the modern Sheiidy^ where the plain, near 
the village of Assoiir^ is covered Avith ruins of 
temples, pyramids, and other works, in a style 
closely resembling the Egyptian. Standing in a 
fertile district, rich in timber and minerals, at 
the foot of the highlands of A hyssinia, and at the 
junction of *2 great riv(‘rs, Mcroe became at a voiy 
eiirly period a chief cinporiiim for the trade be- 
tween Egypt, N. Africa, Ethiopia, Arabia, and 
India, and the capital of a powerful state. The 
government AA’as a hierarchical monarchy, entirely 
in the hands of a ruling caste of priests, who chose 
a king from among themselves, bound him to 
govern according to their laAvs, and put him to 
death Avhen they chose ; until king Ergameiies 
(about B. c. 300) threAv off the yoke of the priests, 
whom ho massacred, and converted his kingdom 
into an absolute monarchy. The priests of Meroc 
Avero closely connected in origin and customs with 
those of Pjgypt ; and, according to some traditions, 
the latter sprang from the fornuT, and tliey from 
India ; but the settlement of this point iiivoh'es 
an important ethnical question, which lies beyond 
the limits of this book. For further dotiills re- 
specting the kingdom of Meroe, sec Aethiopia. 
Meroe had a celebrated oracle of Ammon. 

Merom Lacus. [Semechonitis.] 

Merdpe (MfpoTrrjj. 1. One of the Ileliades or 
sisters of Fhaethon,— 2. Daughter of Atlas, one of 
the Pleiades, and Avife of JSisyphus of Corinth, by 
Avhoin she became the mother of Glaucus. In the 
constellation of the Pleiades she is the 7 th and the 
least visible star, because she is ashamed of having 
liad intercourse Avith a mortal man. — 3. Dsuightor 
of Cypselus, Avife of Cresphontes, and mother of 
Aepytus. For details, see Aepytus. 

Merops (MepOij/). 1. King of the island of Cos, 
husband of the lyunph Etheinea, and father of 
Eurnelus. His wife Avas killed by Arteiiiis, because 
she had neglected to Avorship that goddess. Me- 
rops, in order to rejoin his wife, wished to make 
away with himself, but Hera changed him into an 
eagle, Avhom she placed among the stars.— 2. King 
of the Ethiopians, by Avhosc Avife, Clymene, Helios 
became the fath.er of Piiaethon. — 3. King of 
Rhyndacus, on the Hellespont, also called Macar 
or Macareus, was a celebrated soothsayer, and 
father of Clite, Arisbe, Amphius, and Adrastus. 

Merfila, L. Cornelius, Avas damen dialis, and, 
on the deposition of L. Cinna in b. c. 87, was 
elected consul in his place. On the capture of 
Rome by Marius and Cinna at the close of the 
same year, Merula put an end to his OAvn life, in 
order to escape the hands of the executioner. 

Mesambna ( M€(ra/i€p(ij : liushehr\ a peninsula 
on the coast of Persis, near the river Padargus. 
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MeschSla (Metrx^Aa : prob. near Bonah\ a large 
city on the coast of N. Africa, said to have been 
founded by Greeks returning from the Trojan 
Avar. It Avas taken by Eumachus, the lieutenant 
of Agathocles. 

Mesombrla (MeCTJinSpia^ Herod. ; 

M€(T7}iJi€ptav6s). 1. {Missioria or Messuri)^ a ce- 
lebrated town of Thrace on the Pontus Euxinus, 
and at the foot of Mt. Haemus, founded by the 
inhabitants of C^alcedon and Byzantium in tiie 
time of Darius Hystaspis, and hence called a colony 
of Megara, since those 2 towns Avere founded by 
tlie Mc^rians. — 2. A town in Thrace, but of 
much less iruportance, on the coast of the Aegaeaii 
sea, and in the territory of the Cicoiics, near the 
mouth of the Lissus, and the most W.-ly of the 
bamothracian settlements on the mainland. 

MSsene (MerrTjeri, i. e. Midland)^ a name given 
to that part of Bfibyloiiia Avhich consisted of the 
great island formed by the Euphrates, the Tigris, 
and the Royal Canal ; and contained, therefore, 
the greater part of Bal)y Ionia. 

Mesoa or Mess5a. [Sparta.] 

Mesogis. [Mkssogis.] 

Mesomedes (Meffo/xinSTis), a lyric and epigram- 
matic poet under Hadrian and the Antoniiies, avus a 
native of Crete, and a freedinan of Hadrian, whose 
favourite Antinous he celebrated in a poem. A 
salary, Avhich he had received from Hadrian, was 
diminished by Antoninus Pius. Three poems of 
his are preserved in the Greek Anthology. 

Mesopotamia (MecroTrora/iia, ruv ttotu- 
p.wy ; 0. T. Aram Naharaim, i. e. Sp'ia iHircen the 
Bivers: LXX. MfcroTrorapla Suptas: A^./ci>«Va, i.e, 
Id(fnd), a dl.^trict of W. Asia, named from 
its position betvAmon the Euplirates and tlie Tigris, 
of Avhich rivers the former divided it from Ssria 
and Arabia on the W., the latter from Assyria oil 
the E.: on the N. it was separated from Armenia 
by a branch of the Taurus, called Masius, and on 
the S. from Babylonia, by the Median Wall. The 
name was lirst used by the Greeks in the time of 
the Seleucidae. In earlier times the country Avas 
reckoned a part, sometimes of Svria, and some- 
times of Assyria. Nor in tlio division of the 
Persian empire Avas it recognised as a distinct 
country, buf it belonged to the. satrapy of Baby- 
lonia. Excepting the mountainous region on tho 
N. and N.E. formed by the chain of Masius, 
and its prolongation parallel to the Tigris, tlie 
country formed a vast plain, brokiai by few hills, 
Avell watered by rivers and canals, and very fer- 
tile, except in the S. part, Avhich was more like 
the Arabian Desert, o^^e opposite side of the 
Euphrates. Besides c^Band fruits, and spice.s 
(e. g. the umomum), it produced fine timber, and 
supported large herds of cattle ; in the S., or desert 
part, there Avere numerous wild animals, such as 
w'ild asses, gazelles, ostriches, and lions. Its chief 
mineral products were naphtha and jet. The N. 
part of Mesopotamia Avas divided into the districts 
of Mygdonia and Osiioum^ It belonged suc- 
cessively to the Assyrianj^Bbylonian, Persian, 
Macedonian, Syro-Oreciaih^Tarthian, and later 
Persian empires. In a wider sense, the name is 
sfiraetimes applied to the whole country between 
the Euphrates and the Tigris. 

MespUa M^cnrtAa . Ru. at Kow/ounjik, opp. 
to Mosul, Layard ; others give difierent sites for 
it), a city of Assyria, on the E. side of the Tigris, 
which Xenophon {Anab. iii. 4) mentions as having 
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been formerly a great city, inhabited by Medes, 
but ill his time fallen to decay. It had a wall G 
parasangs in circuit, composed of 2 parts ; namely, 
a base 50 feet thick and 50 high, of polished stone 
full of shells (the limestone of the country), upon 
'which was built a brick wall 50 feet thick and 100 
liigh. It had served, according to tradition, as 
fhe refuge for the Median queen, when the Per- 
sians overthrew the. empire of the Mode's, and it 
resisted all the efforts of the Persian king to take 
it, until a thunder storm frightened the inliahiuuits 
into a surrender. 

Kessa (MeVira, MeVirTj : Meza})o\ a town and 
harbour in Laconia near C. Taenarnm, 

Messabatene or -I( ^ eafraSarrjPT)^ Mfffaa- 

€ariK '{} ; Meo-rra^etTaj), a small district on the S.E. 
margin of the Tigris and Eu})lirates valley, on the i 
borders of Media, Persis, and Susiana, reckoned | 
sometimes to Persia land sometimes to S>usiaiia. 
The name seems to be derived from the mountain 
pas.ses in the di.strlct. 

Messala or Messalla, the name of a distin- 
guished family of the Valeria gens at Home. They 
appec'ir for the first time, on the consular Fasti in 
B. c. 2G3, and for the last in a. n. 50(). — 1. M’. 
Valerius Maximus Corvinus Messala, was con- 
sul B. r. 2G3, and, in conjunction with Ids colleague 
M. Otaciliu.s, carried on the war with success 
against the Carthaginians in Sicily. The 2 consuls 
concluded a peace, with llieron. In consequence 
of his relieving Messana he obtained the cognomen 
of Messala. Ilia triumph was distinguished by 
ttvo remarkable monuments of his victory — by a 
pictorial representation of a battle with the Sici- 
lian and Punic arndes, which he jdacod in the 
Curia llostilia, and by a sun-dial (Horologium), 
from the booty of Catana, tvldch was set up on a 
column behind the rostra, in the forum. Messala 
was censor in 252. —■2, M. Valerius Messala, 
consul 22G. — 3. M. Valerius Messala, praetor 
peregrinus 194, and consul Hill, wlien he had the 
province of Liguria. — 4. M. Valerius Messala, 
consul IGl, and censor 154. — 5. M. Valerius 
Messala Niger, praetor C3 ; consul G1 ; and censor 
55. He belonged to the aristocratical party. He 
married a sister of the orator Q. Hortcnsiu.s, by 
Avbom he had at least one son. — 6."M. Valerius 
Messala, son of the preceding ; consul 53 ; be- 
longed, like his father, to the aristocratical party ; 
but in consequence probably of his enmity to 
Poinpey, he joined Caesjir in the civil war, and 
served under him in Africa. He ^Yas in high 
repute for his skill in augury, on w’hich science he 
wrote.— 7. M. ValeriiM Messala Corvinus, son 
of the preceding, was j^tly educated at Athens, 
where probably beg-an his intimacy with Horace 
and L. Bihulus. After Caesar's death (44) he 
joined the republican party, and attached himself 
especially to Cassius, whom, long after, when he 
had become the friend of Augiistu.s, he was accus- 
tomed to call “my general.” Messala w'as pro- 
scribed ; but sinc<^|ja kinsmen proved his absence 
from Rome at th^Ae of Caesar's a.ssassination, 
the triumvirs eraswT his name from the list, and 
offered him security for his person and property. 
Messala, however, rejected their offers, h)lIo\^d 
Cassius into Asia, and at Philippi, in the first 
day's battle, turned Augustus’s flank, stormed his 
Ciamp, find narrowly missed taking him prisoner. 
After the death of Brutus and Cassius, Messala, 
with a numerous body of fugitives, took refuge 


in the island of Thasos. His followers, though 
defeated, were not disorganised, and offoed hmi 
the command. But he induced them to accept 
honourable terms from Antony, to whom he at- 
tached himself until Cleopatra'.s influence qiade 
his min certain and easy to be foreseen. Mes- 
sala then again changed his party, and served 
Augustus effectively in Sicily, 3G ; against the 
Salassians, a mountain tribe lying between the 
Graian and the J^ennine Alps, 31 ; and at Actium, 
31. A decree of the senate had ahrogand An- 
tony's consulship for .31, and Messala Ma-s ap- 
p<iinted to the vacant place. He was proconsul of 
Aquitania in 23 — 27, and obtained a trinmpli for 
his rednctioii of that province. Shortly beforo or 
immediately after bis admin i.stration of Agiiitania, 
IMessala held a prefecture in Asia Minor. He was 
deputed by the senate, pntbably in 30, to greet 
Augustus with the title of “ Pater Patriae;*' tind 
the opening of his address on that occa.-'ion is pre- 
served by Suetonius. During the disturbiinces at 
tlie comitia in 27, Augustus nominated IMcssala to 
the relived oflice of warden of the city ; but lie 
resigned it in a few days. Messala soon jifter- 
wards withdrew from all public employn’.ents ex- 
cept bis aijgnrship, to which Augustus nad specially 
appointed him, although, at the time of his admis- 
sion, there was no vacancy in the augur.'il college. 
About 2 years before his death, which hajipeiicd 
about the middle of Augustus’s reign, b. c. 3 — a . u. 3, 
Messala’s memory failed him, and he often could r.ot 
recall his own name. His tomb was of remarkable 
splendour. Alessala was as inucb distingui.'«hed in 
the literary as in the political world of Home. He 
was a patron of learning and the arts, and was 
himself an historian, a poet, a grammarian, and an 
orator. He wrop; commentaries on theciiil wars 
after Caesar's death, and a geneal«)gical uork. Da 
lioinanis FamiUis. The treatise, however, De 
Progenie Augustin which sometinie.s accompanies 
Eutropius and the minor Homan historians, is the 
forgery of a much later ago. Messala’s poems 
were of a satirical or even licentious cliaiacter. 
His writings as a grammarian were nume rous aiid 
minute, comprising treatises on collocation and 
lexicography, and on the powers and uses of single 
letters. His eloquence reilected the character of 
his age. More smooth and correct than vig<»rou3 
or original, he persuaded rather than convinci'd, 
and conciliated rather than persuaded. His lu aiili 
was feeble, and the prooemia of his speeches gene- 
rally pleaded indisposition and solicited indiilgence. 
He mostly took the defendant’s side, and was fre- 
quently associated in causes with C. Asinius Po'.lio. 
He recommended and practised translation from 
the Greek orators; and his version of the I'Inme. 
of Ilyperidcs ivas thought to exhibit ninarkable 
skill in either language. His political {'iniuenee, 
the wealth he inherited or acquired in the civil 
wars, and the favour of Antony and Augustus, 
rendered Messala ona of the ju’incipal per.>oiis of 
his age, and an effective patron of its liti*r;>ti;re. 
His friendship for Horace and his intimacy with 
Tibullus are well known. In the elegies of the 
latter poet, the name of Messala is continually 
introduced. The dedication of the Ciri^^ a doubt- 
ful work, is not sufficient proof of his fi iendship 
with Virgil ; hut the companion of ” Plotiiis and 
Variiis, of Maecenas and OctJivius” (Hor. !Sat. i. 
10. 31), cannot well have been unknown to the 
author of the Edoguea and Georgies. He directed 
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Ovid’s early studies (ex Pont. iv. 16), and Tiberius Naxians joined the other Chalcidians in the foun- 
sougfht his acquaintance in ejirly manhood, and dation of the town. Zancle soon became so powerful 
took him for his model in eloquence. — 8. M. Va- that it founded the town of Himen, about b. c. 64J5. 
lerius Messala Barbatus Appianns, was consul After the capture of Miletus by the Persians, the 
B.c. 12. and died in his year of office. He was inhabitants of Zancle invited the lonians, who had 
tlie father (or grandfather) of the empress Mes- been expelled from their native country, to settle on 
salina. — .9. L, Valerius Messala Volesus, consul their “beautiful coast” (koX)] a/cr^, Herod, vi. 22,); 
A. D. . 0 , and afterwards proconsul of Asia, where and a number of Samians and other Ionic Cireeks 
his cruelties drew on him the anger of Augustus accepted thtur offer. On landing in the S. of Italy, 
and a condemnatory decree from the senate.— they were persuaded by Anaxilas, tyrant of lllm- 
10. L. Vipstanus Messala, legionary tribune in gium, to take possession of Zancle during the 
ycsijasian’s army, a. d. 70, was brother of Aqiii- absence of Scythes, the tv rant of the city, who was 
lius Rogulus, the notnrio.is delator in Domitian’s engaged in the siege of some other Sicilian town. 


reign. lie is one of Tacitus’ authorities for the 
history of the civil wars after Gal ha’s death, and a 
principal interlocutor in the dialogue De Omionbus., 
ascribed to Tacitus. 

Mcssalma. 1. Statilla, granddaughter of T. 
Statiliiis Taunts, cos. a. d. 11 , was the .‘>rd wife of 
the emperor Nero, who married her in a. ». 66. 
She had previously espoused Atticiis Vestimis, 
whom Nero put to death without accusation or 
trial, merely that he might marry Messalina. — 2. 
Valeria, daughter of M. Valerius jVIessala Rir- 
hatiis and of Domitia Lepida, was the drd wife of 
the emperor Claudius. She married Claudius, to 
whom she Avas previously related, before his ac- 
cession to the empire. Her profligacy and licen- 
tiousness were notorious; and the absence of virtue 
was not concealed by a lingering sense of shame or 
oven by a specious veil of decorum. She was as 
cruel as she was profligtite; and many members of 
the most illustrious families of Romo were sacrificed 
to her fears or her hatred. She long e.xcrcised an 
tin bounded empire over her weak husband, who 
alone w.as ignorant of lier infidelities. For some 
time sh(' was supported in her career of crime hy 
the freedmen of Claudius; but wlicji Narcissus, the 
most powerful of the emperor’s freedmen, perceived 
that he should probably fall a victim to Messalina’s 
intrigues, he determined to get rid of her. The 
insane folly of Messalina furnished the means of 
her oAvn destruction. Having conceived a violent 
passion for a handsome Roman youth, C. Silius, 
she publicly married him with all the rites of a 
legal connubium during the absence of Claudius at 
Ostia, A. 1 ). 46. Narcissus persuaded the emperor 
that Silius and Messalina Avould not have dared 
such an outrage had they not deterinined also to 
deprive him of empire and life. Claudius waA'cred 
long, and .at Iciiiith Narcissus himself issued Mes- 
salina’s dcath-warmnt. She Avas nut to death by 
a tribune of the guards in the gardens of Lu- 
culliis. 

Messana (Me<rtrdi'a Dor., : M«(r(rai'tos: 

Messina)., a celebrated town on the N. E. coast of 
Sicil)', 0)1 the straits separating Italy from this 
island, Avhich are here about 4 miles broad. The 
Romans called the toAvn Messana, accoreffbg to its 
Doric pronunciation, but ^fesscne Avas its more 
usual name .among the* Greel|^. It w.as originally 
A tiiAvn of the Siceli, and w.as c.alled Zancle 
(Zd'y/cArj), or a sickle, on account of the sh.ape of 
its harbour, which is formed by a singular curve 
of sand an^ shells. The first Greek colonists 
were, according to Thucydides, pinates from the 
Chalcidi.an town of Cumae in Italy, Avho were 
joined by Chalcidians from Euboe.a, and, according 
to Strabo, by Naxicans ; but these 2 accounts are not 
contradictory, for since Naxos in Sicily was also a 
colony from Chalcis, we may easily suppose that the 


But their treachery Avas soon punished; for Anaxi- 
las hiinsolf shortly afterwards drove the Samians 
out of Zancle, and made himself master of the 
town, the name of which he cli.anged into Afesstma 
or Messene, both because he Avas liim.s(‘lf a Messc- 
Ilian, and because he transferred to the phice a 
body of Messenians from Rhegluin. Anaxilas died 
476; .and about 10 years .afterwards (’466) his sons 
were driven out of Messana and Rhegium, and 
republican governments established in tlieso citi(‘.s. 
Mess.ana noAV eiijo^^ed great prosperity for several 
years, and in consequence of its excellent harbour 
and adv.antageoiis position, it boc.ame a place of 
groat commercial importance. But in 6.96 it Avas 
taken by the Carth.aginians, who destroyed the 
town because they saw that thej' should be unable 
to maintain so distant a possession against the 
power of Dionysius of Syracuse. Dionysius began 
to rebuild it in the same year, and besides colleefmg 
the remains of the foniior population, he added a 
number of Lonians, Messenians, and others, so 
that its inhabitants were of a very mixed kind. 
After the b.anish merit of the younger Dionysius, 
Messana AV.as for a short time free, but it fell into 
the power of Agathocles .about 612. Among the 
mercon.aries of this tyrant were a number of Ma- 
mertini, an Osc.an people from Cainp.aiiia, who had 
been sent from home under the protection of the 
god Mamers or Mars to seek their fortune in other 
lands, 'riicse Mamertini Avere quartered in Mes- 
sana; and after the death of Agathocles (262) 
they made themselves masters of the town, killed 
the malt- inhabitants, and took possession of tlieir 
aauvo.s, their children, and their propertA'. The 
town Avas now called Mamertlna, and the inha- 
bitants Mamertini; but its .ancient name of 
Mcs.sana continued to be in more geneml use. Tlio 
new inh.abitants could not l.ay .aside their old pre- 
datory h.abits, and in consequence hec.ame involved 
in a war Avith Ilieron of Syr.acuse, who defeated 
them in several battles, and Avould probably have 
comjuercd the toAvn, had not the Cartliaginiaiis 
come in to the aid of the Mamertini, and, under 
the pretext of assisting them, taken possession of 
their citadel. The Mamertini had at the same 
time applied to the Romans for help, Avho jjiadly 
availed themselves of the opportunity to obtain a 
footing in Sicily. Thus Messana Avas the imme- 
diate cause of the 1st Punic^^;, 264. The Ma- 
mertini expelled the CartlmjjjPlan garrison, and 
received the Romans, in Avhose power Messiaiia 
remained till the latest times. There are scarcely 
any rem.ains of the ancient city a* Aft'ssina. 

Messapla (Mto-o-aTr/a). 1. The Greek ii.ame of 
Calabria. — 2 . (Messaffna), a town in Calabria, 
betAveen Uria and Bnmdusiiim. 

MesB3.pIum (rh Viicrafimov ^pos), a mountain 
in Boeotia on the E. coast, near the town Anthedcn, 
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from which Messapus is said to have sailed to the ’ 
S. of Italy. 

lEessapus (MeVcraTros), a Boeotian, from whom 
Measapia in the S. of Italy was believed to have 
derived its name. 

Messene daughter of Triopas, find 

wife of Polycaon, whom she induced to take pos- 
session of the country which Avas called after her, 
Messenia. Slie is also said to have introduced 
there the worship of Zeus aiid t^ mysteries of the 
great goddess of Eleusis. 

Messene : Meo-o-i^vios). 1. (ilforro- 

the later capital of Messenia, was founded 
by Epaminondas w- c. SGJ), and completed and for- 
tified within the space of 85 days. It was situated 
at the foot of the steep hill of Ithome, which was 
so celebrated as a fortress in the history of the 
Messenian wars, and which now formed the acro- 
polis of the new city. Messene was one of the 
most strongly fortified cities of Greece. It Avas 
surrounded by massive walls built entirely of stone 
and flanked Avith numerous towers. There are still 
considerable remains of some of thes(? towers, as 
Avell as the foundations of the Avails, and of several 
public buildings. They are described by a modern 
traveller as “’built of the most regular kind of 
masonry, and formed of large stones fitted together 
with great ac('uracy.'” I’he northern gate of the 
city is also extant, and opens into a circular court, 
fl‘2 feet in diameter. The city was supplied Avith 
Avator from a fountain called Clepsydra^ Avhich is 
still a fine spring, from Avhich the modern village 
of Mavromuti di'rivcs its name, meaning Black 
Sprintr, or literally. Black Eye.— 2. See Mes.s.a.va. 

Messenia (Mfo-a-rji/la : Mcaa-'fjvtos)^ a country in 
Peloponnesus, bounded on the E. by Laconia, on 
the N. by Elis and Arcadia, and on the S. and W. 
by the sea. It was separated from Laconia by Mt. 
Taygetus; but part of the W. slope of Taygetus 
belonged to Laconia; and it is difiicult to determine 
the exact boundaries between the '2 countries, as 
they were different at different periods. In the 
most ancient times the river Nedon formed the 
boundary between Messenia and Laconia towards 
the sea ; but Paiisanias places the frontier line 
further E. at a Avoody holloAV called Choerius, *20 
stadia S. of Abia. The river Neda fiJtmcd the N. 
frontier bctAA’^een Messenia and Elis, The area of 
Messenia is about 11()2 square mih's. It Avas for 
the mo.st part a mountainous country, and contained 
only *2 plains of any extent, in the N. the plain of 
<S/ntyehr?ts^ and in the S. a still larger plain, 
through Avhich the Pamisus floAved, and Avhich 
w<as called Mucaria or the Blessed, on account of 
its great fertility. There were, hoAvever, many 
smaller valleys among the mountains ; and the 
country Avas much less rugged and far more pro- 
ductive than the neighbouring Laconia. Hence 
V Messenia is described by Pausanias as the most 
fertile ccuntry in Peloponnesus ; and it is praised 
by Euripides* on account of its climate, Avliich Avas 
neither too cold in \^ter nor too hot in summer. 
The most ancient ilpiibitants of Messenia Avere 
Leleges, interminglccTAvith Argives. According to 
tradition Polycaon, the younger sou of Lelcx, 
married the Argiv’c Messene, a daughter of Triopas, 
and named the country Messene in honour of his 
wife. This is the name by Avhich it is called in 
* Homer, wlio does not use the form Messenia. 
Five generations afterwards Aeolians settled in 
the countzy; under the guidance of Perieres, a son 
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of Aeolus. His son Aphareus gave a home to 
Neleus, Avho had been driven out of Thessaly, and 
Avho founded the town of Pylos, which became the 
capital of an independent sovereignty. For a long 
lime there was properly no Messenian kingdom. 
The western part of the land belonged to the 
dominions of the Neleid princes of Pylos, of Avhom 
Nestor Avas the most celebrated, and the eastern 
to the Lacedaemonian mon.archy. Thus it appears 
to have remained till the conquest of Peloponnesus 
by the Dorians, Avlicn Messenia fell to the share of 
Cresphontes, Avho destroyed the kingdom of Pylos, 
and united the Avholc country under his swav. 
The ruling class Avere now Dorians, and they con- 
tinued to speak the purest Doric down to the latest 
times. The Spartan.s soon coA’eted the more fertile 
territory of tliin'r brother Dorians ; and after many 
disputes between the 2 nations, and various inroads 
into each other’s territories, o{)en Avar at length 
broke out. This Avar, called the 1st Messenian 
Avar, lasted 20 years, u. c. 748 — 728; and notwith- 
.stjinding the gallant resistance of the Messenian 
king, Aristodemiis, the JMe.sseniaiis Avere obliged to 
submit to the Spartans after the captiire of their 
fortress Ithome, and to become tlieir subjects. 

[ Aristodemus. J After bearing the yoke 88 years, 
the Messenians Ugain took up arms under their 
heroifc leader Aristomenes. [ Akistomexes. ] The 
2nd Messenian war lasted 1 7 year.^, n. c. 085 — 
6()8, and terminated Avith the conquest of Ira and 
the complete subjugation of the country. ^Most of 
the jMessenians emigrated to foreign coimtrie.s, and 
those Avho remained behind Avere n'duced to the 
condition of Helots or serfs. In this stale they 
remained till 404, when the iMes.seiiiarjs tind other 
Helots took advantage of the devastation occasioned 
by the great earthquake at Sparta, to rise against 
their oppressors. This 8rd Messenian Avar lasted 
10 years, 4G4 — 455, and ended by the Messenians 
surrendering Ithome to the iSpartans on conoitioii 
of their being allowc<l a free departure from Pelo- 
ponnesus. They settled at Naupactns on the 
Corinthian gulf opposite Peloponnesus, which town 
the Athenians had lately taken from the Loeri 
O/olae, and gladly granted to such deadly enemies 
of Sparta. At the conclusion of the l\doponnesian 
Avar (404), the unfortunate Messenians were obliged 
to leaA'C Naupactns and take refuge in Italy, Sicily, 
and other countries ; but when the suprema< y of 
Sparta Avas oA’erthrown by the battle of Leuctra, 
E|)aininondas resolved to restore the independt'nee 
of Messenia. He accordingly gathered together 
the Messenian exiles from the Aarious lands in 
Avbich they Avere scattered ; and in the summer of 
3G0 he founded the town of Messene at the foot 
of Mt. Ithome. [Messene.] Messenia aa'us never 
again subdued by the Spartans, and it maintained 
its independence till the conquest of the Achaeans 
and the r^ of Greece by the Homans, l-Ki. 

Mestleia (Meo-TAT/ra), a city of Ibeiia, in Asia, 
probably on the river Cyrus. 

Mestra (Mi^a-Tpo), daughter of Ervsichthnji, and 
granddaughter of Triopas, Avhence she is called 
'/nopci's by Ovid. She was sold by her hungry 
father, that he might obtain the means of .satisfying 
his hunger. In ord(*r to escape from slavery, she 
pniyed to Poseidon, Avho loved her, and who con- 
ferred upon her the poAver of metamorphosing her- 
self Avhenever she Avas sold. 

Mesyla, a town of Pontiis, in Asia Minor, on 
the road from Taviuni to Coinana. , 
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MetagonItU (Merayumns : Mfrayuvirai,, Me- 
tfigonltae), a name applied to tlie N. coast of 
Mauretania Tingitana ( Marocco\ between the 
Fretum Gaditaniuu and the river Muliicha ; derived 
probably from the Carthaginian colonies (fitra- 
y<avia) settled along it. There was at some ]»oint 
of this coast a promontory called Metagouiuni or 
Metagonites, probably the sfinie as llussadir (^Has- 
ud-JJir, or C. Wes Foitus). 

Metagonium. [Mktagonitis.] 

Metalllnum or Metellinum (Metallinensis: 
]\fedel/in\ a llornan colony in Lusitania on the 
Anas, not far frojii Augusta Kmerita. 

Metanira (MeTcit'etpa), wife of Coleus, and 
mother of Triptoleinus, received Doineter on her 
arrival in Attica. Pausanias calls her Megunaera. 
For details see Cei-kus. 

MStaphrastes, Symeon (Su/uewi/ 6 M€Ta0pd(r. 
TTjs), a celebrated Jiyzantine writer, lived in the 
9th end 10th centuries, and held many high offices 
at the Byzantine court. I! is surname Metaphrastes 
was given to him on account of his having composed 
a celebrated parajilirase of the lives of the saints. 
Besides his other works, ho wrote a Byzantine 
history, entitled Annalcs^ beginning with the em- 
peror Leo Annenus, a. d. Old, and finishing with 
Romanus, the son of Constantine Porpliyrogenitus, 
9G3. Edited by Bekker, Bonn, Idlid. 

Metapontium called Metapontum by the Ho- 
mans (MeTOTroVnot' : MeraTroVrios, Metapontlnus : 
Torre di d/are), a celebrated (ireek city in the S. 
of Italy, on the Tarentine gulf, and on the K. coast 
of Lucania, is said to ha\c been originally called 
Metabum (M^ra<30i/). There were various tradi- 
tions respecting its foundation, inll of which point 
to its high antiquity, but from which we cdiinot 
gather any certain information on the subject. It 
is said to have been afterwards destroyed by the 
Samnites, and to have been rcpeopled by a colony 
of Acliaeaus, who had been invited for that purpose 
by the inhabitants of Sybaris. Hence it is called 
by Livy an Achaean town, and is regarded by 
some writers as a colony from Sybaris. It fell into 
the hands of the Romans with the other Greek 
cities in the S. of Italy in the war against Pyrrhus; 
but it revolted to Hannibal after the battle of 
Cannae. From the time of the 2nd Punic war it 
disappears from history, and was in ruins in the 
time of Piiiisanias- 

Hetaurum. [Metaurus, No. 2.] 

M^taurus. 1. (d/c^aro), a small river in Umbria, 
flowing into ilie Adriatic sea, bat rendered memo- 
rable by the defeat and death of Ilasdrubul, tlie 
brother of Hannibal, on its banks, B. c. 207- —2. 
(d/c//ro), a river on the E. coast of Bruttium, at 
whose mouth was the town of Metiiuruin. • 

Metella. [Caecilia.] 

MStellus, a distinguished plebeian family of the 
Caecilia gens at Rome. 1. L. Caeciliu^jpCetellus, 
consul Jt.c. 2.')1, carried on tho war in ISicily 
against the Carthaginians. In the following year 
be gained a great victory over Hasdnibal, the 
Carthaginian general. The elephants which he 
took in tliis battle were exhibited in his triumph 
at Rome. Mctellus was consul a 2nd time 
in 249, and w'as elected pontifex maximus in 
243, and held this dignity for 22 years. He 
must, therefore, have died shortly before the com- 
mencement of the 2nd Punic war. In 241 he 
rescued the Palladium when the temple of Vesta 
was on fire, but lofct his sight in consetiueuce. He 
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was dictator in 224, for the purpose of holding the 
coniitia. 2. Q. Caecilius Metellus, son of the 
preceding, was plebeian aedile 209 ; curule aedile 
208; served in the army of the consul Claudius 
Nero 207, and was one of the h'gates sent to Rome 
to convey the joyful news of the defeat and death 
of Hasdnibal; and was consul with L. Veturius 
Pliilo. 20G. In his consulship he and his colleague 
carried on the war against Hannibal in Bruttium, 
where he remaine|l as proconsul during the follow- 
ing year. In 20o lie was dictator for the purpose 
of holding the comitia. Metellus survived the 2iul 
Punic war many years, and was emploj^ed in 
several pulilic commissions. — 3. Q. Caecilius Me- 
tellus Macedouicus, son of the last, was praetor 
1-18, and carried on war in Macedonia against the 
usurper Aiulriscus, whom he defeated and took 
prisoner. He next turned his arms against the 
Achaeans, whom he defeated at the beginning 
of l ie. On his return to Rome in MH, he 
triumphed, and received the surname of Mace- 
donicus. Metellus was consul in l4 3, and received 
the province of Nearer lS[)ain, where he carried oii 
the war with success for 2 years against the Celti- 
beri. He was succeeded by Q. Poinpeius in 1 11. 
Metellus was censor 131. lie died 115, full of 
years and honours. He is frequently quoted by 
the ancient writers as an extraordinary instance of 
human felicity. He had filled all the highest 
olHces of the state with reputation and glory, and 
was carried to the funeral pile by 4 soqs, 3 of 
whom had obtained the consulship in his lifetime, 
while the 4th was a candidate for the office at the 
time of his death. — 4. L. Caecilius Metellus 
Calvus, brother of the last, consul 1 42. — 5. Q. 
Caecilius Metellus Balearicus, eldest stm of 
No. 3, was consul 1 23, when he subdued the* in- 
habitants of the Balearic islands, and received in 
consequence the surname of Balearicus. He amis 
censor 1 20. — 6. L. Caecilius Metellus Diadc- 
matus, 2nd son of No. 3, has been frequently 
confounded with Metellus Daliiuiticiis, consul 119 
[No. 9.]. Metellus Diadematus received the latter 
surname from his wearing for a long time a hnudage 
round his forehead^ in consequence of an nicer. 
He was consul 117.— 7. M. Caecilius Metellus, 
3rd son of Iso, 3, was consul 115, tlio year in 
which his father died. In 114 he was sent into 
Sardinia as ]»roconsul, and suppressed an iiisniTcc- 
tion in the island, in consequence of which lio 
obtained a triumph in 113 on the same day as his 
brother Caprarius. — 8. C. Caecilius Metellus 
Caprarius, 4th son of No. 3. 'J'he origin of his 
surname is quite uncertain. He was consul 113, 
and carried on war in JMneedonia against the 
Thracians, whom he subdued. He obtained a 
triumph in consequence in the same year and on 
the same day with his brother Marcus. He was 
censor 102 with his cousin Metellus Niiniidicus.— 
9. L. Caecilius Metellus Dalmaticus, elder sun 
of No. 4, and frequently confounded, as has been 
already remarked, with Diadematus [No. 5], 
was consul 119, when he subiued the Dalmatians, 
and obtained in consequence the surname Dalma- 
ticus. He was censor with Cn. Domitius Aheno- 
barbus in 115; and he was also pontifex maXinms. 
He W'as alive in 100, when he is mentioned as one 
of the senators of liigh lank, who took up arms 
against Saturninus. — 10. Q. Caecilius * Metellus 
Numidicus, younger son of No. 4, Avas one of the 
most distinguished members of his family. The 
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character of Metellus stood very high among his 
contemporaries ; in an age of growing corruption 
his personal integrity remained unsullied ; and he 
was distinguished for his abilities in war and peace. 
He was one of the chief leaders f)f the aristocratieal 
party at Rt>mc. He was consul 109, and carried 
on the war against Jugurtlia in Numidia with 
great success. [Jugurtha.] He remained in 
Numidia during the following year as proconsul ; 
but as he was unable to bringc^he war to a con- 
clusion, his legate C. Marius industriously circulated 
reports in the camp and the cky that Motellus de- 
signed^ protracted the war, for the purpose of 
continuing in the command. These rumours had 
the desired eifect. Marius was raised to the con- 
sulship, Numidia was assigned to him as his 
province, and Metellus saw the honour of finishing 
the war tmalched from his grasp. [Marius.] On 
his return to Rome in 107 he w'as received with 
the greatest honour. He celebrated a splendid 
triumph, :^nd received the surname of Nuniidicus. 
Tn 102 he was censor with his cousin Motelltts 
(laprarius. In 100 the trihnne Saturniniis and 
Marins resolved to ruin Metellus. Saturninus | 
proposed an agrarian law, to which he added tlie 1 
clause, that the seuate should swear obedience to 
it within 5 days after its enactment, and that 
whosoever should refuse to do so should he expelled 
the senate, and pay a heavy fine. Metellus re- 
fusi'd to take tlie oath, and was therefore expelled 
the senate ; but Sutuniiniis, hot content with this, 
brought forward a bill to punish him with exile. 
The friends of hletellus were ready to take up 
arms in liis defence; but Metellus quitted the city, 
and retired to Rhodes, wluire he boro his mis- 
fortune w’ith great calmness. He was how'ever 
recalled to Rome in the following year (.09) on the 
proposition of the tribufle Q. Calidius. The orations 
of Metellus are spoken of with prais<? by Cicero, 
and the^ continued to be read with admiration in 
the time of Fronto. — 11. Q. CaecUius Metellus 
Nepos, son of Ralearicus [No. 5], and grandson , 
of Macedonicus [No. 15], appears to have received 
the surname of Nepos, because he was the elde.st 
grardson of the latter. M(‘tellus Nepos exerted 
himself in obtaining the recall of his kinsman Mc- 
tellus Nuinidicus from banishment in 99, and was 
consul in 98, Avith T. Didiiis. In this year the 2 
consuls carried the lex Caccilia Didia. — 12. Q. 
Caecilius Metellus Plus, son of Numidieus 
[No. lOJ, received the surname of Pius on account 
of the love which he displayed for his father when 
he besought the people to recall him from banish- 
ment in 99. He was pmetor 89, and was one of 
the commanders in {he Marsic or Social Avar. Ho 
Avas still in arms in 87, prosecuting tlie war against 
the Saninites, when Marius landed in Italy and 
joined the consul Cinna. The senate, in alarm, 
summoned Metellus to Rome; but as he w'as unable 
to defend the city against Marius and Cinna, he 
crossed over to Africa. After remaining in Africa 
3 years he returned to Italy, and joined Sulla, 
who also returned to Italy in 83. In the Avar 
which followed against the Marian party, Metellus 
was pne of the most snceessfitl of Sulla’s gein-nils, 
and gained several important victories both in 
Umbria, and in Cisalpine Gaul. In 80, Metellus 
was consul with Sulla himself; and in the following 
year (79), he Avent as proconsul into Spain, in 
order to prosecute the Avar against Sertorius, Avho 
adhered to the Marian party. Here he remained 
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for the next 8 years, and found it so difficult to 
obtain any advantages over Sertorius, that the 
senate sent Fompey to his assistance Avith procon- 
sular power and another army. Sertorius, how- 
ever, was a match for them both, and would pro- 
bably have continued to defy all the efforts of 
Metellus and Pompey, if he had not been muidered 
by Perperna and his friends in 72. f Sertorius.] 
Metellus Avas pontiftix maxinms, and, us he avhs 
succeeded in this dignity by Julius Caesar in 63, 
he must have died cither in this year or at the end 
of the preceding. — 13. Q. Caecilius MeteUus 
Celer, elder son of Nepos [No. U.j. In 66 ho 
served as legate in the army of Pompey in Asia; 
and Avas praetor in 63, the year in Avhich Cicero 
Avas consul. During his year of ofHce he afforded 
warm and cfKcient support to the aristocratieal 
party. He prevtmted the condemnation of C. Ka- 
birius by removing the military flag from the 
Janiculnm. He co-operated with Cieero in opposing 
the schemes of Catiline; and, when the latter left 
the city to make war upon the republic, Metellus 
had the charge of the Pieentine and Senonian dis- 
tricts. By blocking up the pass^es he prevented 
Catiline from crossing the Apennines and pene- 
trating into Gaul, and thus compelled him to turn 
round and face Antonius, Avho Avas inarching against 
him from Etruria. In the following year, 62, 
MeteUus Avent with the title of proconsul into the 
province of Cisalpine Gaul, Avhicli Cicero had re- 
linquished because he Avas unwilling to leave th^ 
city. In 60, Metellus Avas consul Aviili L. Afraiiius, 
and opposed all the efforts of hisc(Jleaguc to obtain 
the ratification of Pompey's acts in Asia, and an 
assignment of lands for his soldiers. He died in 
59, and it wuis su^pected tliat ho had been poisoned 
by his Avife Ch>dia, with Avhoin he lived on the 
most unhappy terms, and avIio was a Avoinan of the 
utmost profligacy. — 14. Q. Caecilius Metellus 
Nepos, younger sun of the elder Nepos [No. 11.]. 
He served as legate of Pompe}' in the Avar against 
the pirates and in Asia from 67 to 64. He re- 
turned to Rome in 63 in order to become a eaiidi- 
date for tlie tribunate, that he might thereby fa\onr 
the views of Pompey. His election was opposed 
by the aristocracy, but Avithout success. His year 
of ofhee Avas a stormy one. One of bis first acts 
in entering upon his office on the lOtli of De- 
cember, 63, Avas a violent attack upon Cicero, lie 
maintained that the man Avho had condemned 
Roman citizens without a hearing ought not to bo 
heard himself, and accordingly prevented Cicero 
from addressing the people on the last day of his 
consulship, and only allowed him to take the usual 
oath, Avhercupon Cicero sAvore that he had saAvd 
the stAe. In the following year (62) Metellus 
brought forAvard a bill to summon Pompey, Avitli 
his arm 3 ', to Rome, in order to restore peace, hut 
on the dllj'^ on Avhich the bill Avas to ho read, the 
two parties came to open blows; and Metellus A\as 
obliged to take to flight. He repaired to l*ompey, 
with whom he returned to Rome in 61. He Avas 
praetor in 60, and consul in 57 Avith P. Lentiilua 
Spinther. Notwithstanding his previous enmity 
Avith Cicero, he did not oppo.se his recall from 
exile. In 56 Metellus admini.sterod the province 
of Nearer Spain, Avhere he carried on war against 
the Vaccaci. He died in 55. Metellus did not 
adhere strictly to the political principles of his 
family. He did not support the aristocmej’, like 
his brother j nor, on the other hand, can he be said 
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to have "been a leader of the democracy. He was 
in fact little more than a servant of Pompey, and 
according to his bidding at one time opposed, and 
at another supported Cicero. —16. Q. Gaecilius 
Metellus Pius Scipio, the adopted son of Motellus 
Pius [No. P2.]. lie. was the son of P. Scipio 
Nasica, praetor 94. Hence his name is given in 
various forms. Sometimes he is called 1*. Scipio 
Nasica, sometimes Q. Metellus Scipio, and some- 
times simply Scipio or Metellus. He was tribune 
of the plebs in 5.9, and was a candidate for the con- 
sulship along with Plautius Hypsaeus and Milo in 
SJl. He was supported by the Clodian nutb, since 
he was opposed to Milo, hut in cotisequence of the 
disturbances in the city, the coinitia could not be 
held for the election of consuls. After the murder 
of Clodius at the beginning of 52, Pompey was 
elected sole consul. In the course of the twirac 
year Pompey married Cornelia, the daughter of 
Scipio, and on the 1st of August he made liis 
fatlier- in-law his colleague in the consulship. Scipio 
showed his gratitude by using every effort to 
destroy the power of Caesar and strengthen that 
of Pompey. He took an active part in all the 
proceedings, which led to the breaking out of the 
civil war in 4.9; and in the division of the provinces, 
made among the Pompeian party, he obtained 
Syria to which he ha.stened without delay. After 
plundering the province in the most unmerciful 
manner, he crossed over into Greece in 48 to join 
J^ompoy. Ho commanded the centre of the Ponj- 
peian army at the battle of Pharsalia. After the 
loss of the battle he fled, first to Corcyra and then 
to Africa, where he received the chief command of 
the Pompeian troops. He was defeated by Cac.sar 
at the deci.sive battle of Tliapsus in 48. He at- 
tempted to escape by .‘^ea, but his squadron having 
been overpowered by P. Sittius, he put au end to 
his own life. ^Ictelhis Scipio never exhibited any 
proofs of striking abilities cither in war or in 
peace. In public, he showed himself cruel, vin- 
dictive, and oppressive ; in {irivato, he was mean, 
avaricious, and licentious, even beyond most of 
his contemporaries. — 16. Q. Caecilius Metellus 
Greticus, was consul 89, and carried on war against 
Crete, which he subdued in the course of 3 years. 
He returned to Home in 88, but was unable to 
obtain a triumph in consequence of the oppo.sition 
of Pompey, to Avhom he had refused to surrender 
bis command in Crete, which Pompey had claimed 
in virtue of the Gahinian law, which had given 
him the supreme command in the whole of the 
Mediterranean. Metellu.s, however, would not 
relinquish his claim to a triumph,* and accordingly 
resolved to wait in the neighbourhood of the city 
till more favourable circumstances. Ho v\4ls still 
before the city in 6.3, when the conspiracy of 
Catiline broke out. He was sent into Apulia to 
prevent an apprehended rising of the slaves ; and 
in the following year, 62, after the death of Cati- 
line, he was at length permitted to make his 
triumphal entrance into Horae, and received the 
surname of Creticus. Metellus, as was to be ex- 
pected, joined the aristocracy in their opposition 
to Pompey, and succeeded in preventing the latter 
from obtaining the ratification of his acts in Asia. 
—17. L. Gaecilius Metellus, brother of the last, 
was praetor 71, and as propraetor succeeded Verres 
in the government of Sicily in 70. He defeated 
the pirates, and compelled them to leave the island. 
His administration is praised by Cicero; but he 
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nevertheless attempted, in conjunction with his 
brothers, to shield Verres from justice. He was 
consul 68 with Q. Marcius Rex, but died at the 
beginning of the year.— 18. M. Caecilius Metellus, 
brother of the 2 last, was praetor 89, in the same 
year that his eldest brother was consul. The lot 
gave him the presidency in the court de pocuniis 
repetundis^ and Verres was very anxious that liis 
trial should come on before Metellus. — 19. L. 
Caecilius Metelliis Greticus, was tribune of the 
plebs, 49, and a warm supporter of the aristocracy. 
He did not fly from Rome with Pompey and the 
rest of his party; and he attempted to prevenf Caesar 
from taking possession of the sacred treasury, and 
only gave way upon being threatened with death. 

Methana. [Methoive, No. 4.] 

Metharme {Me6dppT}\ daughter of king Pyg- 
malion, and wife of Cinyras. See Cinyras. 

Methdne (Medtavri : Medwi/aros). 1. Or Mothone 
(Modcovt]: Modim\ a town at the S. W. corner ot 
Messenia, with an excellent harbour, protected 
f#n the sea by a reef of rocks, of which the largest 
was called Mothon. The ancients regarded Mo- 
thone as the Pedasus of Homer. After the conquest 
of Messenia, it became one of the Lacedaemonian 
liarbours, ami is mentioned as such in the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. Tlie emperor Tnajan confi'rred 
several privileges upon the city. — 2. {Eleuthcro- 
X'/mri), aGreek town in Macedonia on the Thermaic 
gulf, 40 stadia N. E. of Pydna, was founded by 
the Eretrians, and is celebrated from Philip having 
lost an eye at the siege of the place. After its 
capture by Pliilip it was destroyed, but was sub- 
sequently rebuilt, and is mentioned by Strabo as 
one of the towns of Macedonia. — 3. A town in 
Thes.saly mentioned by Homer, but does not occur 
in historical times. The ancients placed it in 
Magnesia. — 4. Or MethaSia {HiBava-. Mvthnna 
or Mitone)^ an ancient town in Argolis, situated on 
a peninsula of the same name, opposite Uio island 
of Aegina. The peninsula runs a considerable way 
into the sea, and is connected with the mainland 
by a narrow isthmus, lying between the towns of 
Troozen and lOpidaurus. The town of Methana 
lay at the foot of a mountain of volcanic origin. 

Meth$ra (Medopo, MdSoupa ^ rS)v Oewr : A/d- 
im, the sacrell city of Krishna), a city of India 
intra jGangero, on the river .loinanes {Jumna)^ was 
a great seat of the worship of the Indian god 
whom the Greeks identified with Hercules. 

Mfithydrium, (M«9d5ptoi/ : Me9u5pi€i}s),a town 
in central Arcadia, 170 stadia N. of Meg.-ilopolis. 

Methyxnna MfBvuva^ the former 

generally in the best writers ; .also on coins the 
Aeolic form Mddvfiva: Mrjdujumiost MeBujut'aios : 
Jlfolivo), tht; second city of Lksuos, stood at tlie 
north extremity of the island, and had a good 
harbour. It was the birthplace of the musici.aii 
and dithyrambic poet Arion, and of the historian 
Hellanicus. The celebrated Lesbian wine grevv 
in its neighbourhood. In the Peloponnesi.an war 
it remained faithful to Athens, even during the 
great Lesbiiin revolt [Mytiikne] : afterwards it 
was sacked by the Spartans («. c. 406) and never 
quite recovered its prosperity. 

Metlon (Mr;Ti'«»'), son of Erechtheus and Praxi- 
thea, and husband of Alcippe. His sons, the 
Metionidae, expelled their cousin Pandion from 
his kingdom of Athens, but wi're themselves after- 
wards expelled by the sons of Pandion. 

M6tis (Mi^Tis)f the personification of prudence, 
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is described as a daiijfhter of Oceanus and Tethys, ' 
and the Ist wife of Zeus. Afraid lest she should 
give birth to a child wiser and more powerful than 
himself, Zeus devoured her in the first month of 
her pregnancy. Afterwards he gave birth to 
Athena, who sprang from his head. [See p. 101, a*] 

MStlus. [Mei’tius.] 

Meton (Mctwj'), an astronomer of Athens, who, 
in conjunction witli Euctemon, introduced the 
cycle of 1.9 years, by which he fu^justed the course 
of the sun and moon, since he had observed that 
235 lunar months correspond very nearly to 19 
solar yedrs. The commencement of this cycle has 
been placed B. c. 432. We have no details of 
Meton's life, with the exception that his father’s 
name was Paiisanias, and that he feigned insanity 
to avoid sailing for Sicily in the ill-fated expe- 
dition of whicli he is stated to have had an evil 
presentiment. 

Metrddoms (Mr^rptJSwpos). 1. Of Cos, son of 
Epicharmus, and grandson of Thyrsus. Like 
several of that family, he addicted hiiiist'lf partly 
to the study of the Pythagorean pliilosophy, partly 
to the science of medicine. He wrote a treatise 
upon the works of Ejiicharmus. He flourished 
about B. c. 400. — 2. ()f Lampsacus, a contempo- 
rary and friend of Anaxagoras. He wrote on 
Jlomcr, the leading feature of his system of inter- 
pretation being that the deities and stories in 
Homer were to be understood as allegorical modes 
of representing physical powers and phenomena. 
He died 404. — 3. Of Ciiios, a disciple of Demo- 
critus, or, according to other accounts, of Nesstis 
of Chios, flourished about 3.30. He was a phi- 
losopher of considerable reputation, and proh'ssed 
the doctrine of the sceptics in their fullest sense. 
He also studied, if he did not practise, medi- 
cine, on which ho wrote a good deal. He w'as 
the instructor of Hippocrates and Aiiaxarchus. 
— 4 . A native of Lampsacus or Athens, was the 
most distinguished of the disciples of Epicurus, 
with whom he lived on terms of the closest friend- 
ship. He died 277, in the 53rd year of his age, 
7 years before Epicurus, wlio would liave appointed 
him his successor had he survived him. The phi- 
losophy (»f Metrndorus appears to have been of a 
more grossly sensual kind than that! of Epicurus. 
Perfect happiness, according to Ciceros account, 
he made to consist in liaving a wcll-constitutcd 
body. He found fault with his brother Timocrates 
for not* admitting that the belly was the test and 
measure of every thing that pertained to a happy 
life. He was tlie author of several works, quoted 
by the ancient writers. — 6. Of Scepsis, .a philo- 
sopher, who was raised to a position of great in- 
fluence and trust by Mitbridalcs Kupator, being 
appointed supreme judge without appeal even to 
the king. Subsequently he w.as led to d«*8ert his 
allegiance, when sent by JMithridates on an em- 
bassy to Tigranes, king of Armenia. Tigranes 
sent him back to Mmiridatcs; but he died on the 
road. According to some accounts he was de- 
spatched by order of the king; according to others 
he died of disease. He is frequently mentioned 
by Cicero ; he seems to have been particularly 
celebrated for his powers of memory. In conse- 
quence of his hostility to the Homans he was sur- 
named the Roman-hater. Of Stratonico in 
Caria, was at first a disciple of the school of Epi- 
curus, but afterwards attached himself to Cai- 
neades. He flourished about 110. 
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H3tT5p51iB (MiTTp(firoAis). 1. The most aii- 
;icnt capital of Phrygia, but in historical times 
in inconsiderable place. Its position is doubtful. 
Some identify it with Afionm-Kam-lJisar near 
the centre of Great Phrygia, which agrees well 
enough with the position of the Campus Metro- 
politaiius of Livy (xxxviii. 15), while others find 
it in the ruins at Rismcsh-Kalessi in the N. of 
Phrygia, and suppose a second ]Metrop()lis in the 
S., as that to which the Campus Metropolitanus 
belonged.— 2. In Lydia {Turbali^ Hu.), a city 
in the plain of the Cayster, between Ephesus 
and Smyrna, 120 stadia from tlio former and 200 
from the latter. — There were other cities of A&ia 
so called ; but they are either unimportant, or 
better known by otiier names, such as Ancyra, 
Bostra,, Caesarea in Palestine, Kdessa, and others.— 
3. (A'as/n), a town of Thessaly in Ilistlaeotis, near 
the Peneus, and between Goinphi and Pharsalus, 
formed by the union of several .small towns, to 
which Ithomo also belonged. — 4 . A town of 
Acarnania in the district A in philochia, between the 
Ainbraciau gulf and the river Achelous. 

Metrdtim aft. Aulla ( MrjTpuoy, on coins M?)Tpor, 
AuAla, AuAaia), a city of Bithynia. 

Mettius or Metius. 1. Curtius. [Cuutiu.s.] 
— 2. Fuifetius, dictator of Alba in the nMgii of 
Tullus Hostilius, third king of Rome. After the 
combat between the Horatii and Curiatii hail de- 
termined the supremacy of the Homans, JMettius 
was summoned to aid them in a war with Fiden.ae 
and tlie Veientines. On the field of battle Mettius 
drew off his Albans to the hills, and awaited the 
issue of the Uattle. On the following day the 
Albans were all deprived of their arms, and Met- 
tius himself, as punishment of Ins treachery, 
was torn asunder by chariots driven in oiiposfto 
directions. 

Metulum, the chief town of the Tapydes in 
lllyricuni, was near the frontiers of Libinnin, .and 
was situ.ated on 2 peaks of a steep mountain. 
Augustus nearly lost his life in reducing this place, 
the iiih.abitants of wliich fought against him -with 
the most desperate courage. 

Mevanfa (Mevanas, atis : Boratina\ an ancient 
city in the interior of Umbria on the river Tinea, 
was situated on the road from Home to Ancona ill 
a very fertile country, and was celebrated for its 
breed of beautiful white oxen. It was a strongly 
fortified place, though its walls were built only of 
brick. According to some accounts Propertius was 
a native of tlii.s place. 

Mezentlus (Meo-fW/os), king of the Tyrrhe- 
nians or Etruscans, at Caere or Agylla, was ex- 
pelled by his subjects on account of his cruelty, 
and tdbk refuge with Turiuis, king of the Hutu- 
liaiis, whom he assisted in the war against Aeneas 
and the Trojans. Mezeutiiis and his son Lausus 
were slain in battle by Aeneas. This is the ac- 
count of Virgil. Livy and Dionysius, however, 
say nothing about the expulsion of Mezentius from 
Caere, but represent him as an ally of Turnus, and 
relate that Aeneas disappeared during tiie battle 
against the Hutiilians and Etruscans at Lamivium, 
Dionysius adds, that Ascanius was besieged by 
Mezentius and Lausus ; that the besieged in a 
stilly by night slew Lausus, and then concluded a 
peace with IMezentius, who Irom hencelorth con- 
tinued to be tlieir ally. 

Micipsa king of Numidia, the eldest 

of the sons of Musinissa. After the death of the 



latter Cb. c. 148)» the sovereign power was divided 
by Scipio between Micipsa and his two brothers, 
Gvilussa and Mastanabal, in such a manner that 
the possession of Cirta, the capital of Nuniidia, 
together with the iinaiicial administration of the 
kingdom, fell to the share of Micipsa. It was not 
long, however, before tlie death of both his brothers 
loft him in possession of the undivided sovereignty 
of Numidia, which bie held from that time without 
interruption till his death. He died in 118, leav- 
ing the kingdom to his 2 sons, Adherbal and 
Hiempsal, and their adopted brother J ugurtha. 

Micon (Mikmv), of Athens, son of Phanochiis, 
was a very distinguished painter and statuary, 
contemporary with Polygnotus, about B. c. 400. 

Midaeum (Midd^iou), a city of Phrygia Kpictc- 
tns, between Dorylaeum and Pcssinua ; the place 
where Sextus Pompeius was captured by the 
troops of Antony, d. c. 3.^. 

Midas (MiiJay), son of Gordius and Cybele, is 
said to have been a wealthy but cifeminate king 
of Phrygia, a pupil of Orpheus, and a great patron 
of the worship of Dionysus. Jlis wealth is alluded 
to in a story connected with his childhood, for it is 
said that while a child, ants carried grains of wheat 
into his mouth, to indicate that one day he should 
he the richest of all mortals. Midas was intro- 
duced into the Satyric drama of the Greeks, and 
was represented with the ears of a satyr, which 
were afterwards lengthened into the ears of an 
ass. He is said to have built the town of Ancyra, 
and as king of Phrygia he is called Berecynthins 
hcros (Ov. Met. xi. 1 OG ). There are several stories 
connected with Midas, of which the following are 
the most celebrated, 1. Silenus, the companion 
and teacher of Dionysus, had gone astray in a 
state of intoxication, and was caught by country 
people in the rose g.ardens of Midas, He was 
bound with wreaths of flowers and led before the 
king. These gardens were in Macedonia, near 
Mount Bermion or Broinion, wliere Midas was king 
of the Briges, with whom he afterwards emigrated to 
Asia, where their name was changed into Phryges. 
Midas received Sileims kindly ; find, fifter treating 
him with hospitality, he led him back to Dionysus, 
who allowed M id.-is to ask a favour of him. Midas in 
his folly desired that all things which he touched 
should be changed into gold. The request was 
granted ; hut as even the food which he touched 
became gold, he implored the god to take his 
favour hack. Dionysus accordingly ordered him 
to bathe in the source of Pactolus near Mount 
Tmolus. This bath saved Midas, but the river 
from that time had an abundance of gold in its 
sand — 2. Midas, who was himself related to the 
race of Satyrs, once had a visit from a Satyr, who 
indulged in all kinds of jokes at the king’s ex- 
pence. Thereupon Midas mixed wine in a wcdl ; 
and when the Satyr had drunk of it, he fell asleep 
and was caught. This well of Midas was at dif- 
ferent times assigned to different localities. Xeno- 
phon {Arndt, i. 2. § 13) places it in the neighbour- 
hood of Thymbriuui and Tyraeum, and Pausanias 
at Ancyra. — 3. Once when Pan and Apollo were 
engaged in a musical contest on the flute and lyre, 
Midas was chtisen to decide between them. The 
king decided in favour of Pan, whereupon Apollo 
changed his ears into those of an ass. Midas 
contrived to conceal them under his Phrygian cap, 
but the servant who used to cut his hair discovered 
them. The secret so much hiirassed this man, 
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I that as he could not betray it to a human being, 
' he dug a hole in the earth, and whispered into t, 
“ King Midas has ass’s ears.” He then filled P 
hole up again, and his heart was released. But < 
the same spot a reed grew np, which in its 
pers betrayed the secret. Midas is said to huv.^ 
killed himself by drinking the blood of an ox. 

Midea or Midea (MtSeta, Midfa ; Midcdrijs), 
town in Argolis, of uncertain site, is said to ha.v: 
been originally allied Persepolis, because it had 
been ‘fortified by Perseus. It was destroyed by 
the Argives. 

Midianitae. [Madianitab]. 

Midlas (MeiSfas), an Athenian of wealth and 
influence, was a violent enemy of Demostlienes, 
the orator. In b. c. 3.54 Midias assaulted De- 
mosthenes when he was discharging the duties of 
Choregus, during the celcbmtion of the great Dio- 
nysia. Demosthenes brought an accusation against 
Midias ; but the speech, which he wrote for the 
occasion, and which is extant, was never published, 
since Demosthenes dropped the accusation, in con- 
sequence of his receiving the sum of 30 minae. 

Mieza (Mtef’a : Mtefens), a town of Macedonia 
in Emathia, S.W. of Pella, and not far from the 
frontiers of Thessaly, 

Mllanlon. (MetAa»'fwi'), son of Amphidamas, 
and husband of Afiihinta. For details, see Ata- 

LANTA. 

MiletopoUs (M<\>)T(f7roAts : Muhdich^ or //"«- 
mamfi? Ku.), a city of Mysin, in Asia Minor, 
at the confluence of the river Rhyndaens and 
Macestus, and somewhat E. of the lake w'hich 
was named after it, Lacus MiletopoUtis (MiAtj- 
roiroKiTis Xifxvrj ; LaJee of Maniyas). This lake, 
which was also called Artynia, lies some miles 
W. of the larger lake of Apollonia {AhuUiontc). 

Miletopolis. [ Boh vsth knks]. 

Miletus (Mi'ATjToy), son of Apollo and Aria of 
Crete. Being beloved by Minos and Sarpedon, ho 
attached himself to the latter, and fled from Minos 
to Asia, where he built the city of Miletus. Ovid 
(il/e^.ix. 442) c.alls him a sou of Apollo and De'ionc, 
and hence DeVonides. 

Miletus (MfAT/Toy, Dor. MlXaros: MjArJ(r<oy, and 
on inscriptions, MtiKijanos: Milcsins), one of the 
greatest citie^ of Asia Minor, belonged terri- 
torially to Caria and politically to Ionia, being 
the S.-most of the 12 cities of the Ionian con- 
federacy. It is mentioned by Homer as a Carian 
city ; and one of its early names, Lelegeis, is 
a sign that the Leleges also fonned a part of 
its population. Its first Greek colonists were 
said to have been Cretans who were expelled 
by Minos ; the next were led to it by Nelons 
at the time of the so-called Ionic migration. Its 
mame was derived from the mythical leader of 
the Cretan colonists, Miletus ; it was also ciilled 
Pityusa {Uirvovara)^ and Anactoria (*AyaKTopia), 
The city stood upon the bi. h^dland of the Sinus 
Latmicus, opposite to the momh of the Maeander, 
and possessed 4 distinct harbours, protected by a 
group of islets, called Lade, Dromiscus, and Perne. 
The city wall enclosed two distinct towns, called 
the outer and the inner ; the latter, which was 
also called Old Miletus, stood upon an eminence 
overhanging the sea, and was of great strength. 
Its temtory extended on both sides of the Mac- 
ander, as far apparently as the promontories of 
Mycale on the N. and Posidiiim on the S. It 
was rich in flocks ; and the city was celebrated 
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ibr its woollen fabrics, the Miksia vellera. At a 
itiry early period it became a great maritime state, 
tJtending its commerce throughout the Moditer- 
tieanv and even beyond the Pillars of H<‘rcules, 
t • 5r« especially in the direction of the Euxine, 
39 <owg the shore of which the Milesians planted 
e ,ial important colonies, such as Cyzicus, Sinope, 
'bydos, Ifitrnpolis, Tomi, Olbia or Borysthenes, 
/ipollonia, Odessus, and Panticapaeum. Nau- 
cratis in Egypt was also acolony^of Miletus. It 
also occupies a high place in the early history 
of Greek literature, as the birthplace of the phi- 
losophers Thales, AnaximandcT, and Anaxime- 
nes, and of the historians Cadmus and Heca- 
taeiis. After the rise of the Lydian monnrcht’, 
Miletiis, by its naval strength, resisted the attacks 
of Alyattes and Sadyattes for 1 1 years, but fell be- 
fore Croesus, whose success may perhaps be ascribed 
to the intestine factions w'hich for a long period 
weakened the city. With the rest of Ionia, it was 
conquered by llarpagus, the general of Cyrus, in 
B, c. 557 ; and under the dominion of the Persians 
it still retained its prosperity till the great Ionian 
revolt, of wliich Miletus was the centre [Auista- 
(JORAS, IIiSTivEi s], and after the suppression of 
which it was destroyed by the Persians (b. c. 
494). It re(:ov<Ted siiHicient importance to oppose 
a vain resistance to Alexander the Great, which 
brought upon it a second ruin. Under the Homan 
empire it still appears as a place of some conse- 
quence, until its final destruction by the Turks. 

-Its ruins are difficult to discover, on account of 
the great change made in the coast by the river 
Maeaiuler. fMAKANDKR.] They are usually 
supposed to be those at the wretched village of 
J^dlatia, on the S. bank of the Meudereh., a little 
above its present mouth ; but Forbiger has shown 
that tliese are more probably the ruins of Mvus, 
and that those of Miletus arc buried in a lake 
formed by the JSleyidereh at the foot of IMt. 
Latmus. 

Milichus, a Phoenician god, represented as the 
son of a satyr and of the njunph My rice, and with 
horns on his head. (Sil. Ital. iii. 103.) 

Milichus (MelAixoy), a small river in Achaia, 1 
which flowed by the town of Patrae^, and is said 
to have been originally called AmUichus (‘Ajuti- 
A^xos) on account of the human victims sacrificed 
on its banks to Artemis. 

Milo or Milon (Mi Aw*'). 1. Of Crotona, son of 
Biotimus, an athlete, famous for his extraordinary 
bodily strength. He was 6 times victor in wre.stling 
at the Olymjiic games, and as often at the Py- 
thian ; but having entered the lists at Olympia a 
7th time, he was worsted by the superior agility 
of his adversary. By these successes he obtained 
great distinction among his countrymen, so that he 
Avas even appointed to command the army wliich 
defeated the Sybarites, B. c. 511. Many stories 
are related by ancient writers of Milo’s extmordi- 
nary feats of strength ; such as his carrying a 
heifer of four years old on his shoulders through 
the stadium at Olympia, and afterwards eating 
the whole of it in a single da}’. The mode of his 
death is thus related : as he was passing through 
a forest when enfeebled by age, he saw the trunk 
of a tree which had been partially split open b}’ 
woodcutters, and attempted to rend it further, but 
the wood closed upon his bauds, and thus held 
him fast, in which state he was attacked and de- 
voured by wolves. -—>2. A general in the service 
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of Pyrrhus king of Epirus, tvho sent him forward 
with a body of troops to garrison the citadel of 
Tarentum, previous to his own arrival in Italy. 
When Pyrrhus finally quitted that country and 
witbdrevv into Epirus, he still left Milo in charge 
of tlio citadel of Tarentum, togetiier with his son 
Ilelcnus. — 3. T. Annius Milo Papinianus, was 
the son of C. Papins Celsus and Annia, and Avas 
adopted by his maternal grandfather T. Annius 
Lnscus. He was born at Lanuviuin, of which place 
he Avas in B. c. 53 dictator or chief magistrate. ^lilo 
was a man of a daring and unscrupulous character ; 
and as he was deeply in debt, he resolved to ob- 
tain a w'calthy province. For this purpose he 
connected himself Avith the aristocracy. As tribune 
of the plobs, B. c. 57, be took an active part in 
obtaining Cicero's recall from exile, and from this 
time he carried on a fierce and memorable contest 
with P. Clodiiis. In 53 Milo was candidate for 
the consulship, and Clodiiis for the praetorship of 
the ensuing year. Plach of the candidates kept a 
gang of gladiators, and tliere were frequimt combats 
betAveen the rival ruffians in the streets of Home. 
At length, on the •2()th of January, 52, Milo and 
Clodius met apparently by accident at Bovillae on 
the Appian road. An affray ensued botW(*cii their 
follow^crs, in wliich Clodius Avas slain. At Home 
such tunuilts followed upon the burial of Clodius, 
that Poinpey was appointed sole consul in order tf) 
restore order to the state. Pompey immediately 
brouglit forward various laws in connection with 
the late disturbances. As soon as these Avere 
pa«scd, ^lilo Avas formally aocuMed. All Pompoy's 
inHuciice was directed against him ; but Milo was 
not Avithoiit hope, since the higher aristocracy, 
from jealousy of Pompey, supjiorted bin), and 
Cicero undortonk liis defence. His trial ojiened 
on the '1th of April, 52. He was impeaclied on 
3 eounts — '/e IV, de Andnln., or bribery, and de 
iSbf/u/iVms, or illegal interference Avith the freedom of 
elections. L. Doniitius Alienobarbus, a consular, 
was appointed qnaositor by a special law of Pom- 
pey 's, and all Home and tliousands of spectators 
from Italy thronged the forum and its avenues. 
But Milo’s chances of ncipiittal AVere Avholly marred 
by tlie virulence of bis adversaries, who insulted 
and ob'.'tructed the Avitnesses, the jirocess, and 
the conductors of the defence. Pompey availed 
himself of these disorders to line the forum and its 
encompassing hills Avith soldiiu's. Cicero was in- 
timidated, and Milo was condemned. Had he even 
been acquitted on the 1st count, de 17, the two 
other charges of briliery and conspiracy awaited 
him. He therefore went into exile. Cicero, Avho 
could not deliver, re-wrote and expanded the de- 
fence of IMilo — the extant oration — and sent it 
to him at Marseilles. Milo remarked, “ I am glad 
this w’as not spoken, since 1 must have been ac- 
quitted, and then h.id never known the delicate 
flavour of tliese Marsoillos-inullets.” Cae>ar re- 
fused to recall ^lilo from exile in 4.0, when he 
jKTmitted many of the other exiles to rt'turn. In 
tlie following year (41)) M. Caelius, the praetor, 
bad, during Caesar's absence, promulgated a bill 
for the adjustment of debts. Needing desperate 
allies, Caelius accordingly invited Milo to Italy, 
jis the fittest tool for his purposes. At tlie head 
of a band of criminals and ruii-away slaves, Milo 
appeared in tlie S. of Italy, but was opposed by 
the praetor Q. Pediiis, and slain under the W'alls 
of an obscirre fort iu the district of Thurii. Milo, 
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in 57, married Fausta, a daughter of the dictator 
Sulla. She proved a faithless wife, and Sallust, 
the historian, was soundly scourged hy Milo for 
an intri^ie with her. ^ 

MiltuULes (MiATid^Tjy). 1 Son of Cypseliis, 
was a man of considerable distinction in Athens in 
the time of Pisistratus. The Doloncians, a Thra- 
cian tribe dwelling in the Chersonesus, being hard 
pressed in war by the Absinthians, applied to the 
Delphic oracle for advice, and were directed to 
admit a colony led by the m^n who should be the 
first to entertain them after they left the temple. 
This was Miltiades, who, eager to escape from the 
rule of Pisistratus, gladly took the lead of a colony 
under the sanction of the oracle, and became 
tyrant of the Chersonesus, which he fortified by a 
wall built across its isthmus. In a war with the 
people of Lainpsacus ho was taken prisoner, but 
■was set at liberty on the demand of Croesus. He 
died without leaving any children, and his sove- 
reignty passed into the hands of Stesagoras, the son 
of his half-brotlier Cimon. Sacrifices and games 
were instituted in his honour, in which no Lanip- 
sacene was suffered to take part.— 2. Son of Cimon 
and brother of Stesagoras, became tyrant of the 
Chersonesus on the death of the latter, being sent 
out by Pisistratus from Athens to fcike possession 
of the vacant inheritance. By a stratagem he got 
the chief men of the Chersonesus into his power 
and threw them into prison, and took a force of 
mercenaries into his pay. In order to strengthen 
his position still more, he married Ilegesipyla, tlie 
daughter of a Thracian prince named Olorns. He 
joined Darius Hystaspis on his expedition against 
the Scythians, and was Icffwith the other Greeks 
in charge of the bridge over the Danube. When 
the appointed time had expired, and Darius had 
not returned, Miltiades recommended the Greeks 
to destroy the bridge and leave Darius to his fate. 
Some time after the expedition of Darius an inroad 
of the Scythians drove Miltiades from his posses- 
sions ; but after the enemy had retired the Dolon- 
ciaiis brought him hack. It appears t(» have been 
between tliis period and his withdrawal to Athens, 
that Miltiades conquered and expelled the Pelas- 
gian inhabitants of Lemnos and Imbros and sub- 
jected the islands to the dominion of Attica. 
Lemnos and Imbros belonged to the Persian do- 
minions ; and it is probable that tins encroach- 
ment on the PersiaTi possessions was the cause 
which drew upon Miltiades the hostility of Darius, 
ami led him to fiy from the Chersonesus, when the 
Plioenician fleet approached, after the subjugation 
of Ionia. Miltiades reached Athens in safety, but 
his eldest son Metiochus fell into the hands of the 
Persians. At Athens Miltiades was arraigned, as 
being amenable to the penalties enacted against 
tyranny, but was acquitted. When Attica was 
threatened with inviision by the Persians under 
Datis and Artaphernes, Miltiades was chosen one 
of the ten generals. Miltiades by his arguments 
induced the poleiiiarch Callimachus to giv(; the 
casting vote in favour of risking a battle with the 
enemy, the opinions of the ten generals being 
equally divided. Miltiades waited till his turn 
came, and then drew his army up in battle array 
on the ever niemoi'ablc field of Marathon. [Ma- 
iiATHoN,] After the defeat of the Persians Mil- 
tiades endeavoured to urge the Athenians to mea- 
sures of retaliation, and induced them to entrust to 
him an armament of 70 ships, without knowing the 
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purpose for which they were designed. He pro- 
ceeded to attack the island of Paros, for the pur- 
pose of gratifying a private enmity. His attacks, 
however, were unsuccessful ; and after receiving a 
dangerous hurt in the leg, while penetrating into a 
sacred enclosure on some superstitious errand, he 
was compelled to raise the siege and return to 
Athens, where he was impeached by Xanthippus 
for having deceived the people. His wound had 
turned into a gafegrene, and being unable to plead 
his cause in person, he was brought into court on 
a couch, his brother Tisagoras conducting his de- 
fence for him. He w.as condemned ; but on the 
ground of liis services to the state the penalty was 
commuted to a fine of 30 talents, the cost of the 
equipment of the armament. Being unable to pay 
this, he was thrown into prison, where he not loi»g 
after died of his wound. The fine was subsequently 
paid by his son Cimon. 

Milvlus Pons. [Roma.] 

Mil^as (v M/Awdv : MfAwt, Milyao), was origi- * 
nally the name of all Lycia ; but it was afterwards 
applied to the high table land in the N. of Lycia, 
between the Cadmus and the Taurus, and extend- 
ing considerably into Pisidia. Its peojde seem to 
have been the descendants of the original inhabit- 
ants of Lycia. It contained a city of the same 
name. After the defeat of Antiochus the Great, 
the Romans gave it to Eumenes, king of Perganiiis, 
hut its real government seems to have been in tlie 
hands of Pisidian princes. 

Mimallon (Mt/*aAAce»'), the Macedonian name 
of the Bacchantes, or, according to others, of Bac- 
chic Amazons. Ovid (Ars Awi. i. 541) uses the 
fonn Mi mall on ides. 

MImaB (MtVoy), a giant, said to havp been 
killed by Ares, or by Zeus, with a Hash of light- 
ning. The island of Prochyte, near Sicily, was 
believed to rest upon his bod)\ 

Mimnermus (Mf/uvep/xos), a celebrated elegiac 
poet, was generally called a Colophonian, but was 
properly a native of Smyrna, and was descended 
roin those Colophonians who reconquered Smyrna 
Vom the Aeolians. He flourished from about 
B. c. 634 to 600. He -w^as a contemporary of 
Solon, who, in an extant fragment of one of his 
poems, adifresses him as still living. Only a 
few fragments of the compositions of Alinmormus 
have come down to us. They belong chiefly to 
a poem entitled Nanno, and are addressed to the 
flute-player of that name. The compositions of 
Miinnenniis form an epoch in the history of elegiac 
poctry% Before his time the elegy had been dc- 
mted chiefly either to warlike or national, or to 
lonvivial and joyous subjects. Archilochus had, 
indeed, occasionally employed the elegy for strains 
)f lamentation, but Mimnermus was the first who 
lystematically made it the vehicle for plaintive, 
mournful, and erotic strains. The insUibility of 
fiiinmn happiness, the helplessness bf'nian, the 
^irps and miseries to which life is exposed, the 
brief season that man has to enjoy himself in, the 
wretchedness of old age, are plaintively dwelt 
iipon by him, while love is held up as the only 
consolation that men possess, life not being worth 
having when it can no longer be enjoyed. The 
lattqr topic was most frequently dwelt upon, and 
as an erotic poet he was held in high estimation in 
antiquity. (Hor. ii.2. 100.) The fragments 
are published separately by Bach, Lips. 1826. 

Mlnaei (Mfi/aibi), one of the chief peoples of 
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Arabia, dwelt on the W. coast of Arabia Felix, 
and in the interior of the peninsuhi, and carried 
on a large trade in spices, incense, and the other 
products of the land, 

Minas Sabb&tha (MeiVar 2a§ar0d), a fort in 
Babylonia, built in the time of the later Roman 
empire, on the site of Seleucia, which the Romans 
hitd destroyed. 

Mincius {Mincio\ a river in Gallia Transpa- 
dana, flows through the lake Bfnaciis {fjiuia di 
tfarda)^ and falls into the Po, a little below Mantua. 

Mindaras (MirSapos), a Lacedneinonian, stic- 
cceded Astyochus in the command of the Lacedae- 
monian fleet, B. c. 411. He was defeated and slain 
in battle by the Athenians near Cyzicus in the 
following year. 

Minerva, called Athena by the Greeks. The 
Greek goddess is spoken of in a separate article. 
[Athbna.] Minerva was one of the great Ro- 
man divinities. Her name seems to be of the 
same root as mens; and she is accordingly the 
thinking, calculating, and inventive power peA 
sonified. .Jupiter wms the 1st, Juno the 2nd, and 
Minerva the 3rd in the number of the Capitoline 
divinities. Tarqiiin, tlie son of Demaratus, was 
believed to have united the 3 divinities in one 
common temple, and hence, wlien repasts were 
prepared i’or this gods, these 3 always wont toge- 
tlier. She was the daughter of Jupiter, and is 
said to have sometimes wielded the thunderbolts of 
her father. As Minerva was a virgin divinity, 
and her father the supreme god, the Romans easily 
identified her with the Greek Athena, and accord- 
ingly all the attributes of Athena were gradually 
transfened to the Roman Minerva, But we con- 
fine ourselves at present to those which were 
peculiar to the Roman goddess. Being a maiden 
goddess, her sacrifices consisted of calves which 
had not borne the yoke. She is said to have in- 
vented numbers ; and it is added that the law 
respecting the driving in of the annual nail was 
for this reason .uttaclied to the temple of Minerva, 
She was worshipped as the patroness of all the 
arts and trades, and at her festival she was parti- 
cularly invoked by all Avho desired to distinguish 
themselves in any art or craft, such as painting, 
I>oetry, the art of teaching, medicine, tfveing, spin- 
ning, weaving, and the like. This character of the 
goddess may be perceived also from the proverbs 

to do a thing pim)ui Minerva^' i. e. to do a thi))g 
in an Uwkward or clumsy manner ; and sus Mi- 
7iervam, of a stupid person who presumed to set 
right an intelligent one. Minerva, however, w'as 
the patroness, not only of females, on whom she 
conferred skill in sewing, spinning, weaving, &c., 
but she also guided men in the dangers of wjir, 
wlicre victory is gained by cunning, prudence, 
c<uirage, and perseverance. Hence she was repre- 
sented with a helmet, .shield, and a coat of mail ; 
and the booty made in war was frequently dedi- 
cated to her. Minerva was fnrtlier believed to be 
the inventor of musical instruments, especially 
wind instruments, the use of which was very im- 
portant in religious worship, and which were ac- 
cordingly subjected to a sort of purification every 
year on the last day of the festival of Minerva. 
This festival lasted h days, from the 19tli to the 
23rd ofMarch.aud was zaWeAQuinxiualrus^ because 
it began on the .5th day after the ides of the month. 
This number of days was not accidental, for we 
are told that the number 5 was sacred to Minerva. 
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The most ancient temple of Minerva at Rome was 
probably that on the Capitol ; another existed on the 
Aventine ; and she had a chapel at the foot of the 
Caelian hill, where sIjo bore the surname of Capta. 

Minervae Arx or Minervium {Castro)^ a hill 
on the coast of Calabria, wliere Aeneas is said to 
have landed. 

Minervae Fromoutoriam(/* unta della Campa- 
wUa or della Mineri-a)^ a rocky ]>romontory in 
Campania, running out a long way into the sea, 6 
miles S.E. of Surrentiiin, on whose summit was a 
temple of Minerva, which was said to liave been 
built by LTlysscs, and which was still standing in 
the time of Seneca. Here the Sirens are reported 
to have dwelt. The Greeks regarded it as the 
N.W. boundary of Ocnotria. 

Mlnio {Afitpione), a small river in Etruria, 
whicli rises near Satrium, and falls into the I’yr- 
rhene sea between Graviscae and Centum Cellae. 

Minins {Minho)^ a river in the N.W. of Spain, 
rist's in tlie Cantabrian mountains in the N. of 
Gallaccia, and falls into the ocean. It was also 
called Baenis, and derived its name of Minins 
from the nimium or vermilion carried down by its 
waters. 

Minoa (Mtyda). 1. A small island in the Saronic 
gulf, off #the coast of Megaris, and opposite a pro- 
montory of the same name, was united to the 
mainland by a bridge, and formed, with the pro- 
montory, the harbour of Nisaea. [See p. 429.] 
—■2. A town on tlie E. coast of Laconia, and on 
a promontory of the same name, N.K. of Epidau- 
riis Liinera. — *3. A town on tiio W. part of the 
N. coast of Crete, between tlie promontories Drc- 
pamim and Phaciini. — 4. A town on the E. part 
of the N. coast of Crete, belonging to the territory 
of Lyctus, and sitnati'd on tin* narrowest part of 
the island. —S. A town in Sicily. See Heraclea 
Minoa. 

Minos (MiVa.'9). 1. Son of Zens and Europa, 

brother of Kliadamantluts, w as the king and legis- 
lator of Crete. Alter his death he became one of 
the judges of the shades in Hades. He w^as the 
father of Deucalion and Ariadne ; and, according 
to Apollodorus, the brother of Sarpedon. Some 
traditions relate that Minos married Itone, daugh- 
ter of Lyctius, by whom he had a son, Lycastus, 
and that the latter became, by Ida, the daughter 
.f Coryhas, the fatlier of another Minos. But it 
should hc observed, that Homer and Hesiod know 
only of one Minos, the ruler of Cnossus, and the 
son and friend of Zeus ; and that tliey relate dearly 
the samt! things about him which later^ traditions 
assign to a second ^Minos, the grandson of the 
former. In this case, as in many other mythical 
traditions, a rationalistic criticism attempted to 
solve contradictions and difficulties in the stories 
about a person, by assuming that the contradictory 
accounts must refer to two difierent personages. 
—■2. Grandson of the former, and a son ot L}'- 
castus and Ida, was likewise a king and law- 
giver of Crete. He is desrrihtd as tin* luishand of 
Pasiphae, a daughter of Uebos ; and as the father 
of Catreus, Deucalion, (rhiucns, Androgeii.s, Acalk\ 
Xcnodice, Ariadne, and Phaedra. After the death 
of Asterius, Minos aimed at the supremacy of 
Crete, and declared that it was destined to him by 
the gods ; in proof of which, he asserted that the 
gods always answered bis prayers. Accordingly, 
ii8 he was oflering np a sacrifice to Poseidon, he 
prayed that a bull might come forth from the sea, 
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and promised to sacrifice the animal. The hull 
appeared, and Minos became king of Crete. 
(Others say that Minos dispiited the government 
with l)i9 brother, Sarpedon, and conquered.) But 
Minos, who admired the Wuty of the bull, did 
not sacrifice him, and substituted another in his 
place. Poseidon therefore rendered the bull furious, 
and made Pasiphac conceive a passion for the 
animal. Daedalus enabled Pasiphae to gratify 
her passion, and she became by the hull the 
mother of the Miiiotaunis, a monster with a 
human body and a hull’s head, or, according to 
others, with a bull’s body and a human head. 
The monster was kept in the labyrinth at Cnossus, 
constructed by Daediilus. Daedalus fled from 
Crete to escape the wrath of Minos and took re- 
fuge in Sicily. Minos followed him to Sicily, 
and was there slain by Cocaliis and his daughters. 
— Minos is further said to have divided Crete into 
3 parts, and to have ruled 9 years. The Cretams 
traced their legal and political institutions to 
Minos. He is said to have been instructed in the 
art of lawgiving b}* Zeus liirnself ; and the Spartan, 
Lycurgiis, was believed to have taken the legis- 
lation of Minos as his model. In his time Crete 
was a powerful maritime stale ; and Minos not 
only checked the piratical pursuits of his contem- 
poraries, hut made himself master of the Creek 
islands of the Aegean. Th(? most ancient legends 
describe Minos as a just and wise law-giver, 
whereas the later accounts represent him as an 
unjust and cruel tyrant. In order to avenge the 
wrong done to his son AndrogeuS [ Anurogku.s] 
at Athens, he made war against tlie Athenians 
and Megarians. lie subdued Mcgara, and com- 
pelled the Athenians either every year or every .9 
years, to send Inin as a tribute 7 youths and 7 
maidens, who were devoured in the labyrinth by 
the Minotaiirus. The monster was slain by 
Theseus. 

Minotaums. [Minos.] 

Hintba (MieOr;), a daughter of Cocytns, beloved 
by Hades, Avas metamorphosed by Demeter or 
Persephone into a j)laut called after her viinUui^ 
or mint. In the neighbourhood of I\los there was 
a hill called after her, and at its foot there was a 
temple of Pluto, and a grove of Demeter. 

Minthe (Mhdrj : Vumka), a mountain of Elis 
in 'I'ripliylia, near Pylos. 

Mintumae (Minturnensis: Trajvtfa\ an im- 
portant town in Ijatinm, on the frontiers of Cam- 
pania, was .situated on the Appia Via, and on 
both banks of the Liris, and near the mouth of 
this river. It was an ancient town of the Ausoncs 
or Aiirunci, but surrendered to the Romans of its 
OAvn accord, and received a Roman colony b. c. 
*296. It was suh.sequeiitly rccolonised by Julius 
Caesar. In its neighbourhood was a grove sacred 
to the nymph Marica, and also extensive mar-shes 
{Paludes Mintu}'»(‘nses\ formed by the overflowing 
of the river Lirlo, in which Marius was taken 
prisoner. [See p. 418, a.] The neighbourhood of 
Minturnao produced good wine. There are the 
ruins of an amphitheatre and of an aqueduct at the 
modern Trajetta. 

Minucianus (MivovKiavSs). 1. A Greek rhe- 
torician, was a contemporary of the celebrated 
rhetorician Hermogenes of Tarsus (fl. a. D. 170), 
with whom he •was at variance.— 2. An Athenian, 
the son of Nicagoras, was also a Greek rhetorician, 
and lived in the reign of Gallienus (a. d. 260 — 


268). He was the author of several rhetorical 
works, and a portion of his ^V'ropiK'f} is ex- 

tant, and is published in the 9th volume of Walz's 
Phetores Grand. 

Miniiclus Au^orlnns. [Augurinus.] 
Mmiicius Basilus. [Ba.silu.s.] 

Hiniiclus Bufus. 1. M., consul b.c. 221, when 
he carried on war against the Istrians. In 217 
he was magister eqiiitum to the dictator Q. Fabius 
Maximus. Tiny- cautious policy of Fabius dis- 
pleased Muincius ; and accordingly when Fabius 
was called away to Rome, Miiiucius disobeyed 
the positive commands of the dictator, and risked 
a battle with a portion o( Ilannibal's troops. He 
was fortunate enough to gain a victory ; iii conse- 
quence of which lie became so popular at Rome, 
that a bill was passed, giving him equal military 
power with the dictator. Tlie Roman army was 
now divided, and each portion encamped separately 
under its own general. Anxious for distijiction, 
Minucius eagerly accepted a battle which was of- 
i^ed him by Hannibal, but was defeated, and his 
troops were only saved from tot.al destruction by 
the timely arrival of Fabius, with all his forces. 
Thereupon Minneius generoiisl}^ acknowledged his 
tUTor, gave up his separate command, and placed 
himself again under the aiitliority of tlje dictator. 
He fell at the battle of Cannae in the following 
year. — 2. Q., plebeian aodilc 201, praetor 200, 
and consul 197, when he carried on war ngainsi 
the Boii with success. In 189 he wa.s one of the 
10 commis.sioners sent into Asia after the conquest 
of Aiitioehus the Great ; and in 183 he wa.s one of 
the 3 ambassadors sent into Gaul— 3. M., praetor 
197.-4. M., tribune of the plebs 121, brought 
foiwvard a bill to repeal tlie laws of C. Gracchus. 
This Marcus Minucius and liis brother Quintus 
are mentioned a.s arbiters between tlie inhabitants 
of Genua and the Vitiirii, in a very intere.Nting in- 
scription, w’hicli was discovered in the year IdOfl, 
about 10 mile.s from the modern city of Genoa.— 
5. Q., consul 110, obtained Macedonia as hi.s 
province, carried on war wn'th success against the 
barbarians in Thrace, and triumphed on his return 
to Rome. He perpetuated tlie memory of his 
triumph by building the Portiens Minucia, near 
the Circus Flaniinius. 

Minucius Felix. [Felix.] 

Minyae (M»/uai), an ancient Greek race, wdio 
originally dw'elt in Thessaly. lolcos, in 'J’hessaly, 
was one of their most ancient seats. Their an- 
cestral hero, ^linyas, is said to have migrated from 
Thessaly into the N. of Bocotia, and there to have 
estaldishcd the empire of the Minyae, Avith the ca- 
pital of Orchoinenos. [Ohchoiwenos.] As the 
greater part of the Argonauts Avere descended from 
the Minyae, they are themselves called Minyae. The 
descendants of the Argonauts founded a colony in ‘ 
Lemnos, called Minyae. Thence they proceeded 
to Elis Triphylia, anil to the island of Thera. 

Minyus (Mmdas), son of Cliryses, and the 
ancestral hero of the race of the Minyae. The 
accounts of bis genealogy vary very much in the 
different traditions, for some call him a son of 
Orchomnnus or Etoocles, others of Poseidon, A lens. 
Arcs, Sisyphus, or Halinus. He is further called 
the husband of Tritogenia, Clytodora, or Phano- 
syra. Orchomenus, Presbon, Atliamas, Diochthon- 
das, Eteoclymene, I’ericlymene, Leucippe, Arsinoe, 
and Alcathoe or Alcithoe, are mentioned as his 
children. His tomb was shoAvn at Orchomenos 
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in Bocotia. A daughter of Minyas was called 
Minpeias (-ddis) or Mintis (4dis)» (See Ov. Afet. 
iv. 1. 3*2.) 

Hirobriga. 1. A town of the Ci ltlci in Lusi- 
tania, on the coast of the ocean. — 2. A Roman 
luunicipium in the territory of the Turdnli, in 
Hispania Baetica, on the road from Kmerita to 
Caesaraugusta. 

Hisenum {Purda di Misenn)^ a promontory in 
Campania, S. of Cumae, said to 'liave derived it.s 
name from Misenus, the companion and tnim peter 
of Aeneas, who was drowned and buried here. 
The bay formed by this promontory was converted 
by Augustus into an excellent harbour, and was 
made the principal station of the Roman Hoot on 
the lyrrhene sea. A town sprung up around the 
harbour, and here the admiral of the fleet usually 
resided. The inhabitants were called Misenates 
and Misenenses. The Roman nobles had pre- 
viously built villus on the coast. Here was the 
villa of C. jMarius, which was purchased by Ln- 
culliis, and which afterwards Jiassed into the handl' 
of tl;e emperor Tiberius, who died at this place. 

Misitbeus, tlie fother-in-law of the emperor 
(lordian III., who married his daughter Sahiniu 
Tranquillina in a. d. “241, Mlhitheus was a man 
of l(‘ari)ing, virtue, and ability, lie was appointed 
by liis son-in-law praefect of the praetorians, and 
eifected many imjmrtant reforms in the royal 
household. lie accompanied Gordian in his exp<'- 
dition against the. P»‘rsinna, whom he defeated ; 
but in the course of tliis war he was cut off either 
by disease, or by the treachery of his successor 
Philippus, ‘243. 

Mithras (Mf^par), the god of the sun among 
the Persians. About the time of the Roman em- 
perors his worship was introduced at Rome, and 
thence spread over all parts of the empire. The 
god is commonly ri'pivsentiid ns a handsome youth, 
wearing the Phrygian cap and attire, and kneeling 
on a bull which is throw'ii on the ground, and 
whose throat he is catting. The bull is at the 
same time attacked hy a dog, a serpent, and a 
korpion. This group appears frequently among 
ancient works of art, and a fine specimen is pre- 
served in the British Museum, , 

Mithridates or Mithradates (MiOpiSdrij^ or 
MtdpaSdTTjv), a common name among the Modes and 
Persians, derived from Alilra or Alitlira, the Per- 
sian name for the sun, and the root da^ signifying 
“ to •give.” Alithridates would tlierefore mean, 
“ given by the sun.” 1 . 1. King, or, more properly, 
s.atrap of Pontus, was son of Arioharzanes I., and 
Wis succeeded by Arioharzanes IL, about k. c. 
3(i3. The kings of Pontus claimed to be lineally 
descended from one of the 7 Persians who had 
conspired against the INTagi, and who was subse- 
quently established by Darius llystaspis in the 
government of the countries bordi'ring on the 
Euxine sea. Very little is known of their history 
until after the fall of the Persian enunre. — 2. II. 
King of Pontus (337 — 30’2). succeeded his father 
Arioharzanes IT., and was tlio founder of the in- 
dependent kingdom of Pontus. After the death 
of Alexander the Great, ho was for a time subject 
to Antigonus ; hut during the war between the 
successors of Alexander, he succeeded in establish- 
ing his independence. He died at the age of K4. 
— 3. III. King of Pontus (302 — 2CG), son and 
successor of the preceding. He enlarged his pa- 
ternal dominions by the acquisition of great part 
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of Cappadocia and Paphlagonia, He was suc- 
ceeded by his son Arioharzanes 111.-4. IV. 
King of Pontus (about 240 — 190), son and suc- 
cessor of Arioharzanes III. He gave his daughter 
Laodice in marriage to Antiochus III. He was 
succeeded by his son Pharnaces I. — 6. V. King 
of Pontus (about 156 — 1‘20), surnamed Ener- 
getes, son and successor of Pharnaces I. He was 
the first of the kings of Pontus who made an 
alliance with the Romans, whom he assisted in 
the 3rd Punic war and in the war against Aristo- 
nicus (131 — 12.0). He was assassinated at Sinope 
by a conspiracy among his own immediate at- 
tendants. —6. VI. King of l*ontus (P20 — G3), 
surnamed Eupator, silso Dionysus, but more 
commonly the Great, was the son and successor 
of the preceding, and was only 1 1 years old at 
the period of his accession. AVe have v'cry imper- 
fect information concerning the earlier yerirs of his 
reign, and much of what has been transmitted to 
us wears a very suspicious aspect. M'e are told 
that immediately on ascending the throne he found 
himself assailed by the designs of his guardians, 
but that he succeeded in eluding all their machina- 
tions, partly by displaying a courage and address 
in warlike exercises beyond bis years, partly by 
the use of antidotes against poison, to which he 
began thus early to accustom liimself. In order 
to evade tlie designs formed against his life, he 
also devoted nuich of his time to hunting, and 
took refuge in the remotest and most unfrequented 
regions, under pretence of pursuing the pleasure.^} 
of the chase. Whatever trutli there may be in 
these accounts, it is certain that when ho attained 
to manhood, he was not only endowed with con- 
summate skill in all martial exercises, and pos- 
sessed of a bodily frame inured to all hardships, 
as well as a spirit to brave every danger, but his 
naturally vigorous intellect had been improved by 
careful culture. As a boy l)c had been brought 
up at Sinope, where he Ijad probably received the 
elements of a Greek education ; and so powerful 
was his memory, that he is said to have learnt not 
less than 25 languages, and to have been able in 
the days of his greatest power to transact business 
with the deputies of every tribe subject to his nile 
in their own peculiar dialect. The first steps of 
his career were marked hy blood. He is sjvid to 
have murdc^d his mother, to whom a share in 
the royal authority had been left by Mithridates 
ICiiergetes ; and this was followed i)y the assas- 
sination of his brt)ther. In the early part of his 
reign he subdued the barbarian tribes between the 
Euxine and the confines of Armenia, including 
the whole of Colchis and the province called Lesser 
Armenia, and even extended his conquests beyojid 
the C.HUcasus. He assisted Parisades, king of the 
Bo.sporu.s, against the i^armatians and Ro.vohini, 
and rendered the whole, of the Tauric Chersonese 
tributary to his kingdom. Alter the death of 
Parisades, the kingdom of Bosporus itself was in- 
corporated with his (lominion.s. He was now in 
possession of such great power, that he began to 
deem himself equal to a contest with Home itself. 
Many causes of dissension had already arisen 
between them, but Mithridates had hitherto sub- 
mitted to the mandates of Rome. Even after 
expelling Arioharzanes from Cappadocia, and Nico- 
medes from Bitbynia in 90, he offered no resist- 
ance to the Romans when they restonjd these 
inonarchs to their kingdom. But when Nico- 
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medes, urged by the Roman legates, invaded the 
territories of Mithridates, the latter made prepara- 
tions for immediate hostilities. His success was 
rapid and striking. In 88, he drove Ariobarzancs 
out of Cappadocia, and Nicomedes out of Bithynia, 
defeated the Roman generals who had supported the 
latter, made himself master of Phrygia and Galatui, 
and at last of the Roman province of Asia. During 
the winter he issued the sanguinary order to all the 
cities of Asia to put to death, on the same day, all 
the Roman and Italian citizens wlio were to be 
found within their walls. So hateful had the 
Romans rendered themselves, that these commands 
were obeyed with alacrity by almost all the cities 
of Asia, and 80,000 Romans and Italians are said 
to have perished in this fearful massacre. Mean- 
time Sulla had received the command of the wiir 
against Mithridates, and crossed over into Greece 
in 87. Mithridates, however, had resolved not to 
await the Romans in Asia, but had already sent 
his general Archelaus into Greece, at the head of 
a powerful army. The war proved unfavouKible 
to the king. Archelaus was twice defeated by Sulla 
with immense loss, near Chaeroiiea and Orchonienos 
in Boeotia (80). About the same time Mithridates 
was himself defeated in Asia by Fimbria. [Fim- 
bria.] These disasters led him to sue for peace, 
which Sulla was willing to grant, because he was 
anxious to return to Italy, which was entirely in the 
hands of his enemies. Mithridates consented to 
abandon all his conquests in Asia, to pay a sum of 
2000 talents, and to surrender to the Romans a fleet 
of 70 ships. Thus terminated the 1st Mithridatio 
war (84). — Shortly afterwards Murena, who had 
been left in command of Asia by Sull.a, invaded 
the dominions of Mithridates (83), under the flimsy 
pretext that the king had not yet evacuated the 
whole of Cappadocia. In the following year (82) 
Murena renewed his hostile incursions, but was de- 
feated by Mithridates on the banks of the river 
Halys. But shortly afterwards Murena received 
peremptory orders from Sulla to desist from hostili- 
ties ; in consciiuence of which peace wa.s again re- 
stored. This is usually called the 2nd Mithridatic 
war. — Mithridates, however, was well aware that 
the peace between him an^ Rome was in fact a 
more suspension of hostilities ; and that the repub- 
lic would never sufler the massacre of lier citizens 
in Asia to remain ultimately unpnpished- No 
formal treaty was ever concluded between Mithri- 
dates and the Roman senate ; and the king had in 
vain endeavoured to obtain the ratification of the 
terms agreed on between him and Sulla. The 
death of Nicomedes III., king of Bithynia, at the 
beginning of 74, brouglit matters to a crisis. Thiit 
monarch left his dominions by will to the Roman 
people ; and Bithynia was accordingly declared a 
Roman province : but Mithridates asserted that 
the late king had left a legitiin.ate son by his wife 
Nysa, whose })n;tension3 he immediately prepared 
to support by his arms. lie had employed the 
last few years in forming a powerful army, armed 
and disciplined in the Roman manner ; and he 
now took the field with 120,000 foot soldiers, 
16,000 horse, and a vast number of barbarian 
auxiliaries. This was the commencement of the 3rd 
Mithridatic war. The two Roman consuls, Lncullus 
and Cotta, were unable to oppose his, first irruption. 
He traversed Bithynia without encountering any 
resistance ; and when at length Cotta ventured to 
give him battle under the walls of Chalcedon, the 
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consul was totally defeated both by sea and land. 
Mithridates then proceeded to lay siege to Cyzicus 
both by sea and land. Lucullus marched to the relief 
of the city, cut off the king’s supplies, and cven- 
tnally compelled him to raise the siege, early in 
73. On his retreat Mithridates suffered great loss, 
and eventually took refuge in Pontus. Hither 
Lucullus followed him in the next year. The new 
army, which the king had collected, was entirely 
defeated by the l^^man general ; and Mithridates, 
despairing of opposing the farther progress of Lucul- 
Ins, took refuge in the dominions of his son-in-law 
Tigrane.s, the king of Armenia. Tigranes at first 
showed no disposition to attempt the restoration of 
his father-in-law ; but being offended at the haughty 
conduct of Appius Claudius, whom Lucullus had 
8(‘nt to demand the surrender of Mithridates; the 
Armenian king not only refused tills request, but de- 
termined to prepare for war with the Romans. Ac- 
cordingly in 69 Lucullus marched into Armenia, de- 
feated Tigranes and Mithridates near Tigranocerta, 
and in the next year (G8) again defeated the allied 
nionarchs nc.'ir Artaxnta. The Roman general 
then turned aside into Mesopotamia, and laid sienc 
to Nisibis. Here the Roman soldiers broke out into 
open mutiny, and demandc'd to be led home ; and 
Lucullus was obliged to raise the siege, and return 
to Asia Minor. Meanwliile Mithridates had 
taken advantage of the ahsenco of Lucullus to in- 
vade Pontus at the head of a large army. He de- 
feated Fabius and Triarius, to whom the defence of 
Pontus had been committed ; and when Lucullus 
returned to Pontus, he w.'is unable to resume the 
offensive in consequence of the mutinous spirit of 
his own soldiers. Mithridates was thus able be- 
fore the close of 67 to regain possession of the 
greater part of his hereditary dominions. In the 
following year (68) the conduct of the war was 
entrusted to Pompey. Hostilities were resumed 
with greater vigour than ever. Mithridates was 
obliged to retire before the Romans, but was snr- 
pri.sed and defeated by Pompey ; and as Tigranes 
now refused to admit him into his dominions, he 
re.solvcd to plunge with his small army into the* 
heart of Colchis, and thence make his way to the 
Pains Macotis and the Cimmerian Bosporus. Ar- 
duous a.s tfiis enterprise hppeared it was success- 
fully accomplished ; and he at length established 
himself without opposition at Panticapaenin, the 
capital of Bosporus, lie had now notliing to fear 
from the pursuit of Pompey, who turned liis arms 
first against I'igranes, and afterwards against Syria. 
Unable to obtain peace from Pompey, except he 
would come in person to make his subrni.s8ion, 
Mithridates conceived the daring project of march- 
ing round the N. and W. coasts of the Euxine, 
through the wild tiibes of the Sarmatians mid 
Getae, and having gathered round his standard all 
these barbarian nations, to penetrate into Italy 
itself. But meanwhile disaffection had made rapid 
progress among his followers. His son Pharnaces 
at length openly rebelled against him. Ho was 
joined both by the whole army and the citizens of 
Panticapaenin, who unanimously proclaimed him 
king ; and Mithridates, who had taken refuge in 
a strong tower, saw that no choice remained to him 
but death or captivity. Hereupon he took poison, 
which he constantly carried with him ; but his 
constitution had been so long inured to antidotes, 
that it did not produce the desired effect, and he 
was compelled to call in the assistance of one of 
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his Gaulish mercenaries to despatch him with his 
sword. He died in 63. His body was sent by 
Phamaces to Pornpey at Ainisus, as a token of his 
submission ; but the conqueror caused it to be in- 
terred with regal honours in ,the sepulchre of his 
forefathers at Sinope, He was 68 or 69 years old 
at the time of his death, and had reigned 57 years, 
of which 25 had been occupied, with only a few 
brief intervals, in one continued struggle against 
the Roman power. The estimation in which he 
was held by his adv(‘rs.aries is the strongest testi- 
mony to his great abilities : Cicero calls him the 
greatest of all kings after Alexjinder, and in an- 
other passage says that he was a more' iormidabh* 
opponent than any other monarch wliom the Ho- 
man arms had yet encountered.— 7. K ings of Par- 
thia. [Arsaces, 6, 9, 13.] — 8. Of Pergamus, son 
of Menodotus ; but bis mother having had an 
{iniour with Mithridates the Great, he was gene- 
rally looked upon as in reality the son of that 
monarch. The king himself Ijostowed gre.at care 
on his education ; and he ajypears as early as 64 to 
have e.vercised the chief control over the affairs 
of his native city. At a suhse(|uent period he 
served iinder .Tulius Caesar in (he Alexandrian war 
(48) ; and after the defeat of Phamaces in the 
Allowing year (47), Caesar bestowed upon Mithri- 
dates the kingdom of the Hosporii.s, and al.so the 
tetrarchy of the Galatians. Rut the kingdom of 
the Bosporus still remained to be won, for Asan- 
der, wlio had revolted against Phtirnaces, was in 
fact master of the wludo country, and Mithridates 
having attempted to expel Asander, was defeated 
and slain. 

Mithridatis Regio (MtOpiddrov «'v dis- 

trict of Sarinntia Asiatica, on the W. side of tlu^ 
river Kha ( BoA/«), so called because it was the 
place of refuge of the la.st Mithridates, in the reign 
of Claudius. 

Mitylene. [Mytilkne.] 

Mnaseas (Mi/ao-^as), of Patara in livcia, not of 
Patrae in Achaia, was a pupil of Kratostheiies, 
and a grammarian of considerable celebrity. He. 
wrote 2 works, one of a chorognipliical description, 
entitled Periplm (rTepiirAous), and the other a 
collection of oracles given at Delphi. 

Mneme (Mi/^ju-rj), i. e. memory, one of the 3 
Muses who wer% in ■ early times worshipped at 
Ascra in Boeotia. Tliere seems to iiave been also 
a tradition that Mneme was the mother of the 
Milse.-*, for Ovid [Met. v. 268) calls them Mnemo- 
iiid'^s ; iinle.ss tliis be only an abridged form for 
the daugliters of Mnemosyne, f^lusAK.j 

Mnemosjhie [ Myrjfxoavvrj\ i. e. memory, daugh- 
ter of Uranus, and one of the Titanides, became 
by Zeus the mother of the Muse.s. 

MneBarclius (MvTjcrapxos)- 1- Son of Eupbron 
or Euthyphron, and fathiT of Pythagoras. He was 
generally believed n(»t to have been of purely 
Greek origin. According to some accounts, he be- 
longed to the Tyrrhenians of Lemnos and linbros, 
and is said to have been an engraver of rings. 
According to other accounts, the name of the father 
of Pythagoras was Marinacus, whose father llip- 
pasus came .from Phlius. — 2. Grandson of the 
preceding, and son of Pythagoras and Theano. 
Accordiiig to some account.s he succeeded A ristaeus 
as president of the Pythagorean school. — 3. A 
Stoic philosopher, a disciple of Panaetius, flourished 
about B. c. JIO, and taught at Athens. Among 
his pupils was Antiuchus of Ascalou. 
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UneBloles (Mi/TjotxXfjs), one of the great Athe- 
nian artists of the age of Pericles, was the architect 
of the Propylaeu of the Acropolis, the building of 
which occupied 5 years, b. c. 437 — 433. It is 
said that, during the progress of the work, he fell 
from the summit of the building, and was supposed 
to be mortally injured, but was cured by a herb 
which Athena showed to Pericles in a dream. 

Mnesithous (Mi/Tjiri'^sos), a physician, was a 
native of Athens, and lived probably in the 4th 
century B. c., as he is quoted by the comic poet 
Alexis. He enjoyed a great reputation, and is 
frequently mentioned by Galen, and others. 

Mnester (Mvijo-Ty^p), a celebrated pantomime 
actor in the reigns of Caligula and C'laudius, was 
also one of the lovers of the empress Messalina, 
and was put to death upon the ruin of the latter. 

Mnestiieus, a Trojan, who accompanied Aeneas 
to Italy, and is said to have been the ancestral 
hero of the Meminii. 

Mdabitis (MojaSiTts, Md6a ; Mwagrraq Mon- 
hitae: O. T. Moah, for both country and people), 
a district of Arabia Petraea, K. of the Dead Sea, 
from the river Arnon [Wathf-d-Mojih., the bound- 
ary between Palestine and Arabia) on the N., to 
Zoar, near the S. end of the Dead Sea, on the S., 
between the Amorites on the N., the Midianites 
on the E., and the Edomites on the S., that is, be- 
fore the Israel itish compiest of Cana.'in. At an 
earlier period, the country of Moab had extended 
N.- wards, beyond the N. end of the Dead Sea, 
and along the E. bank of the Jordan, as far as the 
river Jabbok, but it had been wrested from them 
by the Amorites. The plains E. of the Jordan 
were, however, still called the plains of Moab. The 
Moabites were left undisturbed by the Israelites on 
their march to Canaan ; but Balak, king of Moab, 
througli fear of tlie Isi\ielit(*s, did what he could 
to harm them, first by his vain attempt to induce 
the prophet Balaam to curse tlie people whom a 
divine impulse forced him to bless, and then by 
seducing them to worship Baal-peor. Hence the 
hereditary enmity between the Lsraelites and 
jMoabites, and tlie threateniiigs denounced against 
Moab by the Hebrew prophets. In the time of 
the Judges they subdued the S. part of the Jewish 
territory, with the assistance of the Ammonites 
and Amalekites, and held it for 18 years (Judges 
iii. 12 foll.)» 'i'hey were conquered by David, after 
tlie partition of whose kingdom they belonged to 
the kingdom of Israel. They revolted after the 
death of Ahab (b.c. 896) and appear to have be- 
come virtually independent ; and aftrr the lO 
trihc.s had been carried into captivity, the Moabites 
seem to Iiave recovered the N. part of their ori- 
ginal territory. The}’- were siiiidued by Neliu- 
chadnezzar, with other nations bordering on Pales- 
tine, very soon after the Babylonian com|iie.st of 
Judaea, after which they scjjrcely aj'pear us a dis- 
tinct nation, but, after a few nfferences to tiieni, 
they disappear in the general name of the Arabians. 
The name Moabitis, however, was still applied to 
the district of Arabia, between the Arnon (the S* 
frontier of Pertiea, or Palestine E. of the Jordan), 
and the Nabathaei, in the mountains of Seir. The 
Aloabites were a kindred race with the Hebrews, 
being descended from Moab, the son ot Lot. 
They worshipped Biuil-Poor and Chemosh with 
most licentious rites, and they Bometimes offered 
human sacrifices. Their government was monarchi- 
cal. They u ere originally a pastoral people ; but 
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the excessive fertility of tlieir country, which is a 
mountainous tract intersected with rich valleys and 
numerous streams, led them to diligence and success 
in agriculture. The fre<juent ruins of towns and 
traces of paved roads, which still cover the face of 
the country, show how populous and prosperous it 
was. The chief city, Ar or Rabbatll-llCoab, aft. 
Axeopolis Ru.), was about ’25 miles S. of 

the Arnoii. 

Modestinus, Herennlns, a Koman jurist, and a 
pupil of Ulpian, flourished in the reigns of Alex- 
ander Severus, Maximinus and the Gordians, a. d. 
2'2'2 — 214. lie taught law to the younger Maxi- 
minus. Though Modestinus is the latest of the 
great Roman jurists, he ra7)ks ninong the most 
distinguished. There are 315 excerpts in the Digest 
from his writings, the titles of which show the 
extent and variety of his labours. 

Modestus, a military writer, the author of a 
LlbeUns lie Foeafm/is l\ei Militarise addressed to 
the emperor Tacitus, a. d. 275. It is very brief, 
and f)resents no features of interest. PrintJ'd in all 
the chief collections of Scriptorcs de Jir MiHtari. 

Modicia {Monza)^ a town in Gallia Tmnspa- 
dana, on the river lianibrus, N. of Mediolanum 
(Milan)e where Theodoric built a palace, and 
Theodoliiida, queen of the Larigobards, a splendid 
church, which still contains many of the precious 
gifts of this queen. 

Mddin (MoSeiV, or lefyu'). a little village 
on a mountain N. of Ijydda or Diospolis, on the 
extreme N.W. of .Fudaea, celebrated as the native 
place of the Maccabaean family. Its exact site is 
uncertain. 

Moenus, Moenis, Maenus, or Menus 

a river in Germany, which rises in the Sudeti 
Montes, flows through the territory of the Iler- 
munduri and the Agri decumates of the Romans, 
and fills into the Rhine opposite Mogontiaciim. 

Moeris or Myris (Morpis, Mup/y), a king of 
Egypt, who, Herodotus tells us, reigned some .000 
years before his own visit to that country, which 
seems to have been about n. c. 450. We hear of 
Moeris that he formed the lake known by his name, 
and joined it hy a canal to the Nile, in order to 
receive the waters of the river when they were 
superahundaut, and to supply the defect when they 
did not rise sufficiently. In the lake he built *2 
pyramids on each of whicli was a stone statue, 
st'ated on a throne, and intended to represent him- 
self and his wife. 

Moeris (MoTpis), commonly called Moeris AttP 
cista, a distinguished graniinarian, the author of a 
work still extant, entitled ’ArTixat, though 

the title varies somewhat in dilferent manuscripts. 
Of the personal history of the author nothing is 
known. He is conjectured to have lived about 
the end of the 2ud century after Christ. His 
treatise is a sort of comparison of the Attic with 
other Greek di.ilects ;• consisting of a list of Attic 
words and exjiressions, which are illustnited by 
those of other dialects, especially tlie common Greek. 
Edited by Pierson, Lugd. Bat. 175.9. 

Moeris Lacus (Molpios or MofpiSos : 
Birket-el-Keron7i\ a great lake on the W. side of 
the Nile, in Middle Egypt, used for the reception 
and subsequent distribution of a part of the over- 
flow of the Nile. It was believed by the ancients 
to have been dug by king Moeris ; but it is really 
a natural, and not an artificial lake. 

Moero (Moipw), or Mjrro (Mupev), a poetess of 
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Byzantium, wife of Andromachus surnamed Philo - 
logus, and mother of the grammarian and tragic 
poet Homerus, lived about b. c. 300. She wrote 
epic, elegiac, and lyric poems. 

Moerocles (MoipoKK^ns), an Athenian orator, a 
native of Salamis, was a contemporary of Demo- 
sthenes, and like him an opponent of Philip and 
Alexander. 

Moesia, called by the Greeks Mysla (Muo-fa, 
also M. 7} Ei/pyirrj^ to distinguish it from Mysia 
in Asia), a country of Europe, was bounded tin 
the S. by M. llaeimis, which separated it from 
Thrace, and by M. Orbclus and Scordus, whidi 
separated it from Macedonia, on the W. by M. 
Scordus and the rivers Driims and Savus, which 
separated it from lllyricum and Pannonia, on the 
N. by the Danube, which separated it from Dacia, 
and on the E. by the Pontus Euxinus, tiuis corre- 
sponding to the present Herria and Bnhjarut. 
This country was subdued in tlie nugn of Augus- 
tus, but does not appear to have lieen formally 
constituted a Roman province till the coinineiice- 
ment of the reign of Tiherims. It was originally 
onl}'^ one province, but was afterwards formed into 
2 provinces (probably after the conquest of Dacia 
liy Trajan), called Miwsla Superior and Moesuc 
Inferiore the former being the western, and the 
latter the eastern half of the country, and sepa- 
rated from each other by tlie river Cebriis or 
Ci.'ihrus, a tributary of tiio Danube. When Au- 
relian siirrendenul Dacia to the barbarians, and 
removed the inhabitants of that ju'oviiice to the 
S. of the Danube, the middle jiart of Mochia 
was called fhiria Aureliani ; and this new pro- 
vince was dividiHl into Darla Biprnsise the dis- 
trict along th(! Danube, and Dacia ItdcriiU'e tlu* 
district S. of the latti^r as far as tlie frontiers of 
Macedonia. In the reign of Valens, some of 
the Goths crossed the Danube and settled in 
JMoesia. 'rhese Goths are sometimes called Mocso- 
Goths, and it was for their use that Hlpliilas 
translated the Scriptures into Gothic about the 
middle of the 4th century. The original inhabit- 
ants of the country, called Moesi by ibe Homans, 
and Mysi (Muo-Oi) by the Greeks, were a Thracian 
race, and were divided into several tribes, such as 
the TaiBALi.r, Peucini, Ac. 

Mogontiacum, Mogunti^ciyn or Magontia- 
CUm {Mainz or Afapcncc)^ a town on the left liank 
of the Rhine, opposite the moutli of the river 
Moenus {JMain)^ was situated in the territory of 
the Vangiones, and was biihscquently the capital 
of the province of Germania Prima. It was a 
Roman municipium, and was founded, or at least 
enlarged and fortified, by Drusus. It was always 
occupied by a strong Roman garrison, and con- 
tinued to the downfall of the empire to be one of 
the chief Roman fortresses on the Rhine. 

Moirae (Mo7pat) called Parcae hy the Romans, 
the Fates. Moira properly signifies “ a share,’' 
and as a personification the deity who assigns to 
every man his fate or his share.” Homer Usually 
speaks of one Moira, and only once mentions the 
Moirae. in the plural. (//. xxiv. 29.) In liis 
poems Moira is fate personified, which, at the 
birth of man, spins out the thread of liis future liie, 
follows his steps, and directs the consequences ot 
his actions according to the counsel of the gods. 
Out the personification of his Moira is not complete; 
for he mentions no particular appearjince of the 
goddess, no attributes, and no parentage. His 
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Moira is therefore quite synonymous with Aha 
(Afffa). — In Hesiod the personification of the 
Moirae is complete. He calls them daughters of 
Zeus and Themis, and makes them 3 in number, 
viz. Clotho, or the spinning fate ; Lachesls, or the 
one who assigns to man his fate ; and Atropos, or 
the fate that cannot be avoided. Ijatcr writers 
diift'r.iri their genealogy of the ^Moirae from that 
of Hesiod; thus they are called children of Erebus 
and Night, of Cronos and J^ght, of Ge and 
Ocoanus, or lastly of Ananko or Necessity. — The 
character and natnre of the Moirae are differently 
described at different times and by different 
authors. Sometimes they appear as divinities of 
fate in the strict sense of the term, and bometimes 
only as allegorical divinities of the duration of hu- 
man life. — In the former character they take care 
that the fate assigned to t>very being by eternal 
laws may Uikc its course without (tbstruction ; and 
Zeus, as well as the other gods and men, must 
submit to them. They assign to the hirinnyes, 
who inflict the punishment for evil deeds, tlndr 
proper functions ; and with them they direct fate 
according to the laws of necessity, whence they are 
sometimes called the sisters of the Krinnyos. These 
grave and mighty goddesses were re])resented by 
the earliest arti^ts with staiTs or sceptres, tin* 
symbol of dominion. — T’hc ^Moirae, as the divinities 
of the duration of human life, which is determined 
by the two points of birth and of death, are con- 
ceived either as goddesses of birth or as goddesses 
of death, and hence their number was *2, as at 
Delphi, and was subsequently incronsed to 3. The 
distribution of the functions among the 3 was not 
strictly observed, for we sometimes find all 3 de- , 
scribed as spinning, although this should he the 
function of Clotho alone, who is moreover often { 
mentioned alone as the representjitive of all. As 
goddesses of birth, who spin the thread of the be- 
ginning of life, .and even prophesy th(‘ fate of tlie 
newly liorii, they .are mentioned along with Ilithyia, 
who is called their companion. The symbol with 
Avhich they, or ratlicr Clotho alone, are represented 
to indicate this function, is a spindle, and the idea 
implied in it was carried out so far, that sometimes 
wc-read of their breaking or cutting off the thread 
when life is to end. Being goddessA of fate, they 
must necessarily know the future, which at times 
they reveal, and thus become prophetic divinities. 
As goddesses of death,*tliey appear together with 
thd Keres and the infernal Eriniiyes, with whom 
they are even confounded. For the same reason 
they, along with the Charitos, lead Persephone out 
of the lower world into the regions of light. The 
various epithets Avhich poets apply to the Moirae 
generally ref(;r to the severity, inffexibility, and 
sternness of fate. They had sanctuaries in many 
parts of Greece. The poets sometimes describe 
them as aged and hideous women, and even as 
lame, to indicate the slow march of fate ; but in 
works of art they are represented as grave maidens, 
with "different attributes, viz., Clotho with a spindle 
or a roll (the book of fate); Lachesis pointing with 
a staflf to the globe ; and Atropos with a pair of 
8c.ales, or a wui-dial, or a cutting instrument. 
Mollone. f M o lion es. ] 

Molioxies or Molionidao (MuA.toi'cr, MoXloee, 
MoXmWSaO, that is, Eurytus and Ctejitus, so 
called after their mother Molione. They are also 
called Actoridae or Actorime AKropiutve) after 
their reputed father Actor, the husband of Molione, 
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though they were generally regarded as the sons 
of Poseidon. According to a late tradition, they 
were horn out of .an egg ; and it is further stated, 
that their bodies grew together, so that they had 
only one hody, but 2 heads, 4 arras, and 4 legs. 
Homer mentions none of these extraordinary cir- 
cumstances; and, according to him, the Moliones, 
when yet boys, took part in an expedition of the 
Epeans ag.iinst Neleus and the Pylians. They 
are represented as nephews of Augeas, king of the 
Epeans. When Hercules marched against Augeas, 
the latter entrusted the conduct of the war to the 
Moliones ; but as Hereulos was taken ill, be con- 
cluded j»eacc with Augeas, whereupon his army 
was attacked and defeated hy the Molionidac*. In 
order to take vengeance, he afterwards slew tlnun 
near Cleonae, on the frontiers of Argolis, when they 
had been .sent from I'ilis to sacrifice at the Isthmian 
games, on heh.alf of the town.— The Moliones are 
mentioned as conquerors of Nestor in the chariot 
race, and as having taken part in the Calydoiiiau 
hunt. Cteatus was the father of Amphiinach\is by 
'I’heronice ; and hiurytus, of 'I'lialpiiis by 'riieraplione. 
Their sons Amphimachiis and Thalpiiis led the 
Epeans to Tn>v. 

Molo, surnamo'of Apollonius, the rhetorician of 
Rhodes. [ Ai'OLLONius, No. 2.J 
Molochath. [M ULUCHA.] 

Molossi ( MoXoacrot), a people in Epirus, who 
inhabited a narrow slip of country, called after 
them Molossia (MoAotro-ia) or Molossis, which 
extended from the Aous, along the W. hank of 
the Ar.achthiis, as far .as the Amhracian gulf. The 
]\Iolossi were a Greek people, who claimed descent 
from Molossus, the son of Pyrrhus (Neoptohunus) 
and Andromache, and an? said to }jave emigrated 
from Thi'ssaly into Epirus, under the guidance of 
Pyrrhus hinjself. In tlieir new abodes they inter- 
mingled w'ith tlie original inhabitants of the land 
and with the neig]i])oiiring Illyrian tribes, in con- 
iequenee of wliioh they Avere regai'ded hy the 
)ther Greeks as half barbarians. Tliey wore, 
aowever, by far the most powerful people in 
Epirus and their kings gradualh' extended their 
dominion over the whole of the country. The 
first of their kings, who took the title of king of 
Epirus, Avas Alexaifder, Avho j)erlshed in Italy 
K. ('. 32(). [Epiri's. j The anciiuit capital of the 
M(dossi Avas Passaron, hut A-airracia after- 
Avavds became their chief town, and the residence 
of their kings. Tlie Molossian hounds Avere cele- 
brated in antiquity, and Avere much prized for 
hunting. 

Molycrlum. (MoAoNpetop, also MeAuK-petot, Mo- 
\vKpla: MoAu/cpiov, MoAuKpieuy, MoAi/Kputoy). a 
town in the most S.-ly part of Aetolia, at the en- 
trance of the t’orinthi’du gulf, gave the name of 
Khium JMolycriiim ('Pum MoAvicpiov) to tlie neigh- 
bouring promontory of Antirrhium. It wa.>. founded 
by the Curinthi.ans, but wa's afterwards taken pos- 
session of by the Aetolians. 

Mdmexnpliis (MtuVejuipts : 7’owo?(/-A7«7, or .1/a- 
novf-el-SeJpi^ i. e. Lorrer JMemphts)^ tlie capital of 
the Nomys Momemphites in Lower Egypt, stood 
on the E. side of the lake Mareotis. 

MomuS (Mwuer), the god of mockery and cen- 
sure, is not mentioned hy Homer, but is called in 
Hesiod the son of night. Thus he is said to have, 
censured in the man formed by IIeph.aestus, that 
a little door had not been left in his breast, so as 
to enable one to look into his secret thoughts. 

Q G 4 
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Uona {Anphseif \ an island ofT the coast of the 
Ordovices in Dritain, was one of the chief seats of 
the Drtiids, It was invaded by Suetonius Pauli- 
iius A. D. 61, and was conquered by Agricola, 76. 
Caesar {Jt. (!. v. JJI), erroneously describes this 
island as half way between Britannia and Hi- 
bernia. Hence it has been supposed by some 
critics that the Mona of Caesar is the Isle of Man ; 
but it is more probable that he received a false 
report respecting the real position of Mona, espe- 
cially since all other ancient writers give the name 
of Mona to the Ish. of and the name of 

the latter island is likely to have been mentioned 
to Caesar on account of its celebrity in connection 
with the Druids. 

M5naeses. 1. A Parthian general mentioned 
by Horace {Carm. iii. 6. {)) is probably the same 
as Surenas, th«i general of Orodes, who defeated 
Crassus. — 2. A Parthian noble, who deserted to 
Antony and urged him to invade Parthia, but soon 
afterwards n'turned to the Parthian king Phraates. 
— 3. A general of tlie Parthian king, Vologeses I., 
in the reign of Nero. 

Monapla or Monarina {hie of Man) island 
betw'cen Britannia and Hibernia, 

Monda or Hunda ( Mon</ej/n),'a river on the W. 
coast of Spain, which Hows into the ocean betw'een 
the Tagus and Duritis. 

Honeta, a surname of Juno among the Romans, 
by which she was characterised as the protectress 
of monev, Under tins name she had a temple on 
the Capitoline, in which there was at the same 
time the mint, just as the public treasury was in 
the temple of Saturn. 'I’he t< inple had been vowed 
by the dictator Ij. Furius in a battle against the 
Anrunci, and was erected on the spot where the 
house of M. Maidius Cajutidijms had stood. Mo- 
neta signifies the mint ; but scune writers found 
such a meaning too plain. Thus Livius Andronicus 
used Moneta as a translati<m of Mnemosyne (Mutj- 
^aoo'ui'Tj), and thus miuie her the mother of the 
Muses or Camenae, Cicero relates, that during 
ail eartlu|uake, a voice was heard issuing from the 
temple of .huio on the Capitol, and admonishing 
(monens) that a pregnant sow should be sacrificed. 
A somewhat more probahle, reason fur the name is 
given by Saidas, though he. assigns it to t<»o late a 
time. In the war with Pyrrhus and the Tarentines, 
he says, the Romans being in want of money, 
prayed t<’ Juno, and were told by the goddess, 
that money would not he wanting to them, so long 
as they would fight with the arms of justice. As 
the Romans hv experience found the truth of the 
words of Juno, they called lier Juno Moiieta. Her 
festival was cedebrated on the 1 st of J une. 

Monima ( Moj/um ), a Creek woman, either of 
Stratonicea, in Imiia, or of Miletus, was the wifi 
of Mithridate.s, but was put to death by order of 
this monarch, when he fled into Armenia, B. c. 7'2. 

Monoeci Portus, also Herculis Monoeoi Fortu8 
{Monaco)^ a p<irr town on the coast of Liguria, 
between Nicaea and Albium Intemelium, founded 
by the Massilians, was situated on a promontory 
(hence the arx Monoeci of Virg. Aen.^vi. 801), 
and possessed a temple of Hercules Monoecus, 
from whom the place derived its name. The 
harbour, •though small and exposed to the S.E. 
wind, was of importance, as it was the only one 
on this part of the coast of Liguria. 

Mont&nus, Curtlus, was exiled by Nero, 
A. D. 67 ; but WJA soon afterwards recalled at 
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his father’s petition. On the accession of Ves- 
pasian, he vehemently attacked in the senate the 
notorious delator, Aquilins Regulus. If the same 
person with the Curtins Montanus satirised by 
Juvenal (iv. 107, 131, xi. 34), Montanus in later 
life sullied the fair reputation he enjoyed in youth ; 
for Juvenal describes him as a corpulent epicure, 
a parasite of Domitian, and a hackneyed declaimer. 

Montanus, Voltienus, an orator and declaimer 
in the reign of Tiberius. From his propensity 
to refine upon thought and diction, he was named 
the ‘■‘Ovid’* of the rlietorical schools. He was 
convicted on a charge of majestas, and died an 
exile in the Balearic islands, a. d. *25. 

Mopsia or Mopsopia, an ancient name of Pam- 
phylia, derived from Mopsus, the mythical leader 
of certain Greeks who were suppused to have 
settled in Pamphylia, as also in Cilicia and Syria, 
after the Trojan w'ar, and whose name appears 
more than once in the geograjihical names iu 
Cilicia. (See e. g. Mopshcrkne, MoI'sl'estia.) 

Mopsium a town of Thessaly 

in Pelasgiotis, situated on a hill of the same name 
between Teinpe ami Larissa. 

Mopsucrene (Mov^ou Kp'fjinj or i. p. the 

Sprijiy tf Mopsus)^ a city of Lilicia Campe^stn’s, on 
the S. slope of the Taurus, and 12 Roman miles 
from Tarsus, was the place where tlie emperor 
Constaiitius died, A. I). 364. 

Mopsuestia, earla, Mor^ovfffria, i. e. 

the Hearth of Mopsus^ also Mo'vl^ou iroAis and Mov|/os : 
Moipedrijs : Mamistra, in the Middle Ages : Mrssis)^ 
an important city of Cilicia (laiiqM'stris, on both 
banks of the river Pyrainus, 12 Roman miles from 
its mouth, on the road from Tarsus to Issus, in the 
beautiful jdain called to ’AArji-bp ircSfiii/, was a 
cintas lihcra under the Romans. The ‘2 parts of 
the city were connected by a handsome bridge 
built by (kmstantius over the Pyrainus. In eccle- 
siastical history, it is notable as the birthplace of 
Theoilore of Mopsuestia. 

Mopsus (Mdilfos). 1. Son of Ampyx or Am- 
pycus by the nymph Chloris. Being a seer, ho 
was also called a son of Ajiollo ty Himantis. 
He was one of the Lapithae of Oechalia or Ti- 
taeron (Thessaly), and took part in the combat 
at the weddilig of Pirithous. He was one of 
the Calydonian hunters, and also one of tlie Ar- 
gonauts, and was a famous prophet among the 
Argonauts. He died in ^dbya of the bite of a 
snake, and was buried there by the Argonauts. 
He was afterwaials worshipped as an oracular 
hero.— 2. yon of Ajiollo and Manto, the daughter 
of Tircsias, and also a celebrated seer. He con- 
tended in prophecy with Calchas at Colnplion, 
and showed himself superior to the latter in pro- 
phetic power. [Calchas.] He was believed 
to have founded Mallos in Cilicia, in conjunction 
with the seer Amjihilochus. A dispute arose 
between the two seers respecting the possession 
of the town, and both fell in combat by each 
other’s hand. Miqisus had an oracle at Mhllos, 
which existed as late as the time of Strabo. 

Morg^anHum, Morgantina, Murgantia, Mor- 
gentia ( Mopydi/not/, MopyavrivT) : Mopyanriyo^t 
Mnrgcntinns), a town in Sicily founded by the 
Morgetes, after tliey had been driven out of Italy 
by the Oenotrians. According to Livy (xxiv. 27) 
this city was situated on the 1*]. coast, probably at 
the mouth of the Symaethus; but according to 
other writers it was situated in the interior of the 
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island, S. E. of Agyriuin, and near the Symaethus. 
Tb<* neighbouring country ])roduced good wine. 

Morgites (MdpyijTcy), an ancient people in the 
S. of Italy. According to Strabo they dwelt in 
the neighbourhood of Rhegiuin, but being driven 
out of Italy by the Oenotrians crossed over to 
Sicily and there founded the town of Morgantium. 
According to Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Morges 
was the successor of the Oenotrian king ltalu8,and 
hospitably received Siculus, wln^bad been (hiven 
out of Latinni by the Aborigines, in consequence 
of which the earlier Oenotrians were called Italieies^ 
Atorgetes and SiruH: according to this account, the 
Morgetes ought to be regarded as a branch of the 
Oenotricans. 

Horia or Morija {Mdpiov dpos)^ a mountain of 
Judaea, within the city of Jennsalem, on the 
sninmjt of which the temple was built. [Jeru- 
SALEAf.] 

Morimene the N.W. district of 

Cappadocia, on the banks of the llalys, assigned 
\iuder the Homans to Galatia. Its meadows were 
entirely devoted to the feeding of cattle. 

Morini, a people in Gallia Helgica, W. of the 
Nervii and Mena]»ii, and the most N.-ly people in 
all Gaul, whence V'irgil calls them c.rtremi hominum 
(Acn. viii. 7-7). They dwelt on the coast, opposite 
llritain, atid at the narrovvest part of the channel 
between Gaul and Britain, which is hence some- 
times called Fretuin Alorinnrum or Alorinnm. 
They were a brave and warlike people. Their 
country was covered with woods and marshes. 
Tln'ir principal town was Gksoriacum. 

Morlus (Mufpios), a small river in Boeotia, a S. 
tributary of the Cephissus, at the foot of Mt. 
Thnrion near Chaeronca. 

Mormo (Mop|Uw, also MnpjuioX^KTj^ Mopfxo\vK€iOv\ 
a female spectre, with which the Greeks used to 
frighten children. 

Morpheus (Mop^evs,)^ the son of Sleep, and 
the god of di'i'ajns. The name signifies the fa- 
shioner or moulder, becau.se ho shaped or formed 
the dream^s which appeared to the sleeper. 

Mors, called Thauatos ( 0 dmTos) by the 

Greeks, the god of death. In the Homeric poems 
Death docs not appear as a distinct divinity, 
though he is descril)ed as the brother of Sleep, 
togeihcr with whom he carries the body of Sar- 
p('doii from the field of battle to the country of 
the Lycians. In Hesiod he is a son of Night 
and a brother of Ivor gnd Sleep, and Death and 
Sleep reside in the lower world. In the Alcestis 
of Euripides, where Deaitli comes upon the .statje, 
he appears a.s an austere priftst of Hades in a dark 
robe and with the sacrificial sword, with which 
he cuts olT a lock of a dying person, and devotes 
it to the lower world. On the whole, later poets 
describe Death as a sad or terrific being (Horat. 
Cbm. i. 4. IJ ;SA. ii. 1. .57) ; but the best artists 
of the Greeks, avoiding any thing that might be 
displeasing, abandoned the idea suggested to them 
by the«poets, and represented Death under a more 
pleasing aspect. On the. chest of ('ypsclus. Night 
was represented Avith two boys, one black and the 
other white ; and at Sparta there were statues of 
both Death aud Sleep. Both Avere usually re- 
presented as slumbering youth.s, or ns genii Avith 
torches turned upside down. There are traces 
of sacrifices having been offered to Death, but 
1)0 temples are mentioned anyw})ere. 

Morychus (Mdpux®^)* *>■ tffigic poet, a con- 
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temporary of Ari.stophanes, noted especially for 
his eluttony and effeminacy. 

M5sa {Afaas or Aleuse), a river in Gallia Bel- 
gico, rises in Mt. Vogesus, in tlie territory of the 
Lingones, flows first N.E. and then N.W., and 
falls into the Vahalis or W. branch of the Rhine. 

Moseha (Md(rxa : Alumti)^ an important sea- 
port on the N. E. coast of Arabia Felix, N.W. of 
SyagniH, the E.-most promontory of the peninsula 
{Hm el-ffad)\ a chief emporium for the trade be- 
tween India and Arabia. 

. Moschi (M6crxoi)y a people of Asia, Avlmse ter- 
ritory (77 Mo(rxJ»f^, Moschorum Tractiis) formed 
originally the S. part of Colchis, but, at the time of 
Augustus, was divided between Colcliis, Iberia, 
and Armenia. 

Moschlci Montes, or -lens Mons (r^ Morr^t/ca 
opri: AlvsjiUi)^ a range of mountains extending S. 
and S.W. from tlie main chain of the Caucasus to 
that of the Anti-Taurus, and forming the boundary 
between Colchis and Iberia : named after the 
Moscitr, Avho dwelt among them. Though lofty, 
they were well Avooded to the summit, and their 
lower slopes were planU'd with vines. 

Moschlon (Mo(rxfw»/), a Greek physician, the 
author of a short Greek tieatise ‘‘Oil Female Dis- 
eases," is suppo.sed to have liA'ed in the begin- 
ning of the 2nd century after Christ. The Avoik 
is edited by Dewe/, Vieiin. 1793. 

Moschas (Md(Jxos), of Syracuse, a grammarian 
and bucolic poet, lived about B. c. 250. Suidas 
says that he Avas acquainted with Aristarchus. 
According to this statement bis date otiglit to be 
placed later ; but he calls himself a pupil of Bion, 
in the idyl in Avhich he bewails the death of the 
latter [Bjon]. There are 4 of his idyls extant. 
He writes Avith elegance and liwline.'^s ; but in* is 
inferior to Bion, and conies still further behind 
Theocritus. His style labours under an excess of 
polish and ornament. For editions s«‘e Bion. 

Mosella (A/o.W or Moselle)^ a river in Gallia 
Belgica, rises in Mt. Vogi'sus, flows N. IC. through 
the territories of the Treviri, and falls into the 
Rhine at Conlluentes {Coh/enz). This river forms 
the suhjeet of a descriptive poem by Ausonius. 

Mosteni (MofrTTjvoi, MdiTTiea, Mucr- 

T-qi/Tj), a city of Lydia, in the Hyrcanian plain, S.E. 
ofThyatira, Avas one of the cities of Asia Minor 
destroyed by tlie great earthquake of a. d. 1 7. Its 
coins are numerous. 

Mosychlup. [ Lemnos.] 

Mosynoeci (MoavypiKoi^ MotravroiKOi)^ or Mo- 
syni or Mossyni (Mooruvot, Moacrwol)^ a people on 
the’N. coast of Asia Minor, in Pontus, E. of the 
Chalybes and the city of Cehisus, celebrated for 
their Avarlike spirit and savage customs, Avhich are 
described by Xenophon {Anab, iv. 4, v. 4). Their 
name avus derived from the conical AA’ooden houses 
in which they dwelt. Their govemment Avas Aery 
curious: a king chosen by them aams strictly 
guarded in a house higher than the rest, and 
maintained at the public cost ; but as .soon as ho 
displeased the commons, they literally stopped the 
supplies, and starved him to death. 

Mothdne. [Methone.] 

MotUca (Mdxou/fa: Mutyceiisis: Afoilica)^ a 
toAvn ill the S. of Sicily, of the promontory 
Pachyinis and ne.ar the sources of the river Moty- 
chanus {Flume <11 Fagusa). Since both Cicero and 
Pliny call the inhabitants Mutvcenscs, it is pro- 
bable that AJufgcu is the more correct form of the 
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name. This town must not be confounded with 
the more celebrated Motya. 

Motya (Motvtj; MoTwatos), an ancient town in 
the N.W. of Sicily, situated on a small island 
(Zso/a di Mezzo) only C stadia from the coast, 
with which it was connected by a mole. It was 
founded by the Phoenicians in the territory of the 
Elymi. It possessed a good harbour, and was in 
early times one of the most flourishing cities of 
Sicily. It afterwards passed into the hands of the 
Carthaginians, was taken from them by Dionysius 
of Syracuse, and was finally^ captured by the Car- 
thaginian general llimilco, who tninsplanted all 
its inliahitants to the town of Lilyhacum, which 
he had founded in its neiglihourhood, ii. c. 31)7. 
From this time it disappears from history. 
Motychanus. [Motuca.] 

Mucia, (laughter of Q. Mucius Scaevola, the 
augur, consul n. c. .05, married Cn. Pompey, hy 
whom she had 2 sons, Cueius and Sextus, and a 
daughter, Pomp(‘ia. She was divorced hy Pompey 
in b2. She next married M. Aemilius Scaurus, 
a step-sou of the dictator Sulla. In .30, Mucia 
went to Sicily to mediate hetween her son Sex. 
Pompey and Augustus. She was living at the 
time of the battle of Actium, 31. Augustus 
treated her with groat respect. 

Mucianus. 1. F. Licinius Grassas Dives 
Muciamis, was the son of P. Mucius Scaevola, 
and was ailopted by P. T/iciiiius Crassus Dives, 
lie was consul n. c. J.31, and carried on the 
war against Aristonicus in Asisi, hut was defeated 
by the latter. He succeeded Soipio Nasica as 
pontifex maximus. He was distinguished both 
as an orator and a law 3 'er. — 2. Licinius Mu- 
Ciilnus, tlireo times consul in a. n. 52, 70, and 
75. On Nero's death in (JO, Mucianus had tlie 
comniaiul of the province of Syria ; and he ren- 
dered -efficient aid to V'’espnsian, when the latt(‘r 
resolved to seize the imperial throne. As soon 
IS Vespasian was proclaimed emperor, Mucianus 
set out for Kurope to oppose Vitellius ; but the 
Vitellians were entirely defeated by Anlonius 
Primus [Primus], before ISIiicianus (uitered Italy. 
Aiitojiius however had to surrender all pO(ver 
into tlm hands of Mucianus, upon the arrival 
of the latter at Home. Mucianus was an orator 
and .'in historian. His powers of oratory are 
greatl\" praised by I’acitus. He made a colle<'*.ion 
of the speeches of the republican period, which ho 
published in 11 books of yieht aud 3 of 
The subject of his liistors' is not mentioned ; but it 
appears to have treated chiefly of the East. 

Mucius Scaevola. [Scaex'ola.] 

Mugilla (Mugillanus), a town in Latium near 
Corioli, from which a family of the Papirii pro- 
bably derived their name Mugillanus. 

Molclber, a surname of Vulcan, Avhich seems 
to have been given to him as an euphemism, that 
he might not contiume the habitations and property 
of men, but might kindly aid them in their pur- 
suits. It occurs frequently in the Latin poets. 

Mulucha, Malva, or Molochatli ; 

TIW el Muliviaov Mohalou^or lSourb-ott~Iferb\ the 
largest river of Mauretania, rising in the Athis, 
and flowing N. hy E. into the Gulf of MelUlah^ 
lias been successively the boundary hetween the 
Mauri and the AIassae.sylii, Mauretania and Nu- 
midia, Mauretania Tingitana and Mauretania 
Caes.ariensis, Marocco and Airier, [Comp. Mau- 
KETANIA,] r 
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Mummlus. 1. L., tribune of the plehs, b. c 
187, and praetor 177.— 2. L., surnamed Achai- 
CL’S, son of the last, was praetor 154, when lie 
carried on the war successfully in further Spain, 
against the Lusitaniana. He was consul in l4t) 
when he won for himself the surname of Achaiciis 
by the conquest of Greece, cand the establishment 
of the Roman province of Achaia. After defeating 
the army of the Achaean league at the Isthmus 
of Corinth, he. cyitered Corinth without opposition. 
The city W'as burnt, rased, and abandoned to pil- 
lage : the native Corinthians were sold for slaves, 
and the rarest specimens of Grecian art were 
given up to the rapacity of an ignorant conqueror. 
Polybius the historian saw Roman soldiers playing 
at draughts upon the far-famed picture of Dion^'- 
sus by Aristides ; and Muminius liimself was so 
unconscious of the real value of his pri^s that 
he sold the rarer works of painting, sculpture, 
and carving, to the king of Pergamus, and exactiMl 
securities from the masters of vessels w'ho con- 
ve^'ed the remainder to Italy, to replace by 
equivalents any picture or statue lost or injured 
in the })assage. He remained in Greece during 
the greater part of 145 with the title of proconsul. 
He arranged the fiscal and municipal constitution 
of the newly acquired province, and won the 
confidimce and esteem of the provincials bj' liis 
iut(’grity, justice, and equanimity". He triumphed 
in 145. He W’as censor in 142 with Scipio 
Afric.anus the younger. The political opinions 
of Mummius inclined to the jiopular side.— 3, 
Sp., brother of the preceding, and his legatusat Co- 
rinth in 14G — 14.5, was an intimate friend of the 
younger Scipio Africanus. Jn political opinions 
Spurius was opposed to his brother Imcius, and 
was a high aristocrat. He composed ethical and 
satirical epistlejj, whicli were extant in ^icero’s 
age, and were ])rohal>ly in the style which Horace 
afterwards culti\ated so snecessfully. 

Munatius Plancus. [Pi.ancus.] 

Munda. 1. A Roman colony and an important 
town in Hispania Ractica, situated on a .small 
river, and celebrated on account of Chatties fought 
in its iieighhourhood, tiie victory of Cn. Scipio 
over the Carthaginians in u. c. 21b’, and the im- 
portant victory of Julius Caesar over the sons of 
Pompey in 45. The town had fallen into decay 
as early as the time of Pliny. The site of the 
ancient town is usually supposed to be the modern 
village of J/om/o, S.W. of Malaga ; but JMunda 
was more probably in the neighbourhood of Cor- 
dova, and there are ruins of ancient walls and 
towers between Martos, Alcandet(% Espejo and 
Raena, which arc conjectured to be the remains of 
Munda. —2. A river. Sec Monda. 

Munychia I'iil if* peninsula 

of Piraeus, wliich formed the citadel of the ports 
of Athens. It was strongly fortified, and is fre- 
quently mentioned in Athenian history. At its 
foot lay tlie harbour of Munychia, one of the 3 
harbours in the peninsula of PiraeiLs, fortified hy 
Themistocles. The names of these 3 harbours- 
were Piraeus, Zea, and Munjxhia. The last was 
the smallest and the mo.st E.-ly of the 3, and is 
called at the present day Phanari : Zea was 
situated between Piraeus and Munychia. Most 
topographers have erroneously supposed Phanari 
to be Phaleron, and Zea to be Munychia. The 
entrance to the harbour of Munychia was very 
narrow, and could be closed by a chain. The hill 
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of Miinychia contained several public buildings. Horace literally (Cam. ii. 2), Proculcius had m u,.' 
Of these the most important were: — (l)a temple :.han one brother. It is conjectured tliat this Pro- 
of Artemis Miinychia, in which persons accused of uileius was a son of the brotlier of No. o, who 
crimes against the state took refuge : (2) The lad been adopted by one Proculeius. This would 
Bendidcum, the sanctuary of the Thracian Artemis nake Proculeius the cousin of Varro. It was coni- 
Bendis, in whose honour the festival of the Ben- non enough among the Romans to call cousins by 
didea was celebrated; (3) The theatre on the N.W. ;he name of brothers (/rater patrudis and /rater), 
slope of the hill, in which the assemblies of the In 25 Murena subdued the Salassi in the Alps, 
people were sometimes held. ind founded the town of Augusta (Aosta) in their 

Murcia, MurtSa, or Murtla, a surname of territorj'. lie was consul suifectus in 23. In 
Venus at Rome, Avhere she had a chapel in the 22 he was involved in the conspiracy Fan- 
cirens, with a statue. This surname, which is lius Caepio, and was condemned to death and 
said to be the same as Myrtea (from nn/rtus, a jxecuted, notwithstanding the intercession of Pro- 
myrtle), was believed to indicate the fondness of mleius and Terentia, the sister of Murena. llo- 
the goddess for the myrtle tree. In ancient times :ace (Carm. ii. 10) addri'ShCS Murena by ih(‘ name 
there is said to have been a myrtle grove in the of Licinius, and probably intended to givi' him 
front of her chapel at the foot of the Aventine. some advice as to being more cautious in lus speech 
Murcus, L. Statius, Wcas Caesar's legatus, u.c. 43, and conduct, 
and praetor 45. lie went into ^yria after his year Murgantla. 1. See Mdkganthjm. — 2. A 
of office expired ; and after Caesar’s death became :own in Samninm of uncertain site, 
an active supporter of the republican party. Cas- Murgis, a town in Ilispatiia Baetica, on the 
sins appointed him prefect of the fleet. After the frontiers of Tarraconeiisis, and on the road from 
min of the rcpulilican party at Pliilippi, hi 42, Acci to Malaga. 

Murcus went ov(*r to Sex. Pompoy in Sicily. Here Muridunum or MoridunuiU (/)o7W<e.s/e;'), called 
he was assassinated by Pompe3'’s order at the Duniusi by Ptolemy, tin* capital of the Durotriges 
instigation of his freedinan Menas, to whom Mur- in the S. of Britain. At Dordie.ster there an; 
cus laid bonn; himself loftily. nnnains of tlie walls and the ainpliitheatie of tlic 

Murena, Licinius. 'I’he name Murena, Avhich ancient town, 
is the proper way of writing the word, not Mu- Mursa or Mursla (K<secl\ capital of Slavonia), 
raena, is said to have been given in consequence of an inqiortant town in Pannonia Inferior, situated 
one of the family having a great liking for the on the Dravus, not far from its junction with the 
lamprey (murena), and building tanks (vivaria) Danube, was a R(-man colony founded by the 
for them, •— 1. P., a man of some literary know- emperor Hadrian, and was the residence of llie. 
ledge, lost liis life in the wars of Marius and Sulla, govenior of Lower Ihiniionia. Here Magnentius 
B. c. 32.-2. L., brother of the fireceding, served was defeated by Constantiu.s If., a.d. 351. 
under Sulla in (Ircece, iu the Mithridatic war. Mursella, or Mursa Minor, a town in Pannonia 
After Sulla had made peace with Mithridates (34), Inferior, only 10 miles W’. of the great ]\lursa. 
^liiivna was left as ju'opraetor in Asia. Anxious Mus, Decius. [Dkch’s.] 

for dfstinctioii, Murena sought a quarrel with Musa, AutoniUS, a celebrated physician at 

IMithridates ; and aftc'r carrying on the war for Rome ai)ont tlie heginniiig of the Christian era. 

2 years, wa.s at length compelled by the strict He was brother to Kiipliorbus, the physician to 
orders of Sulla to stop hostilities. [See p.452, a.] king Juba, and was himsi'lf the physician to the 
Murena returned to Rome, and had a triumph in emperor Augustus. He had been originally a slave. 
31. He prob.'fldy died soon after. — 3. L., son of When tlie emperor was seriously ill, and bad 
tlic last, served under his father in the 2nd Mi- been made wmse by a hot regimen and treatment, 
tbridatic w'ar, and also under Lucullns in the 3rd n. c. 23, Antonins Musa Rucceeded in restoring 
Mithridatic war. In G5 he was pAetor, in G4 him to healtli by means of cold bathing and cooling 
propraetor of Gallia Cisalpina, and in G3 was drinks, for which service he rccei\cd from Augus- 
olected consul with D. Junius Silaims. Serv. Sul- tus and the senate a large sum of money and the 
piciiis, an unsiucessful candidate, instituted a i»ro- permission to wear a gold ring, and rdso had a 
sedition against Murena for hii])erv (und/itus)^ and statue erected in his honour near that of Aescula- 
he was supported in the matter by M. Porcius plus by public subscription. He seems to have 
Cato, Cn. Postumius, and Serv. Sulpicius the been attached to this inode of treatment, to which 
younger.. Aluremi was defended by Q. Horten- Horace alludes (Epist. i. 15. 3), but failed wlieii 
sins, M. Tullius Cicero, who was then consul, and he ajiplied it to the case of M. Marcellus, who died 
M. Licinius Crassus. The speech of Cicero, which under his care a few months after the recovery of 
is extant, was delivered in the latter part of No- Augustus, 23. He Avrote several pharmaceutical 
vember. The orator handled his subject skilfully, works, Avliich are frequently' (pioted by Galen, but 
by making merry with the formuhw; and the pruc- of wliicli nothing except a few fragments n‘inain. 
tice of the lawyers, to which class Sulpicius be- There are, however, 2 short Latin medical works 
longed, and with the paradoxes of the Stoics, to ascribed to Antoniius jMnsa, but these are univer- 
which st‘ct Cato had attached himself. Murena sally considered to be spurious, 
was acquitted, and was consul iu the following Musa or Muza (Mouo-a, MoOfa : prob. 
year, C2. — 4. A. Terentius Varro Murena, pro N. of AAoA:/«t), ^ celebrated port of Arabia Felix, 
bably the son of tlie preceding, w'as adopted by on the \V. coast, near its S. e.\tremity% or in other 
A. Terentius Varro, wliose name he took, accord- words on the F. shore of the lied b'cu, near the 
ing to the custom in such cases. In the civil wars Straits o/ liafhd-Afandefj. 

he is said to have lost his property, and C. Procu- Musae (Moc<roi), the Muses, were, according to 
leius, a Homan eqiies, is said to have given him a the earliest wuiters, the inspiring goddesses of song, 
share of his own property. This Proculeius is called . and, according to later notions, divinities presiding 
the brother of Varro, but, if we take the words of Lpver the difl'ereut kinds of poetry, and over the 
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arts and sciences. They were originally regarded 
as the nymphs of inspiring wells, near which they 
were worshipped, and they bore different names in 
different places, until the Thrnco-Boeotian wor- 
ship of the nine Muses spread from Boeotia over 
other parts of Greece, and ultimately became gene- 
rally established. — 1, (ienealofiy of the Muses. The 
most common notion was tiiat they were the 
daughters of Zeus and Mnemosyne, and born in 
Pieria, at the foot of Mt. Olympus. Some call 
them the daughters of Uranus and Gaea, and 
others daughters of Pierus .and Antiope, or of 
Apollo, or of Zeus and Plusia, or of Zeus and 
Moneta, j)robably a mere translation of Mnemosyne 
or Mneme, whence they^ arc called Alnemtmides^ or 
of Zeus and Minerva, or, lastly, of Aether and 
Gaea. — 2. Number of the Muses. Originally there 
were 3 Muses worshijiped on Mt. Helicon in 
Boeotia, namely, Mclete (meditation), Mneme 
(memory), and Aoide (song). Three Muses also 
were recognised at Sievon and at Delphi. As 
daughters of Zeus and Plusia we find mention of 
4 Muses, viz. TheLrinoe (the heart delighting), 
Aoide (song), Arche (beginning), and Afefcte. 
Some accounts, in which they are called daughters 
of Pierus, mention 7 Muses, viz. M/o, Tritone., 
Asopo^ Ileptajmra, Achelois\ Tipoplo, nm\ Ithodia ; 
and others, lastly, mention d, which is also said to 
have been the number recognised at Athens. At 
length, however, the number i) became established 
throughout all Greece. Homer sonu'times men- 
tions Musa only in the singular, and sometimes 
Afiisae in the plural, and once only he speaks of 
9 Muses, though without metjtioniug any of 
their names. Hesiod is the first who states the 
names of all the 9, and tliese 9 natnes became the 
usual ones. They are Clio, Eulerp>\ Thalia, Md- 
pomene, Terpsichore, Erato, Poh/mnia or J\>lyhym~ 
nia, Urania, and Calliope , — Nature and cha- 
racter of the Muses. In Homer’s poems, lh4*y are 
the goddesses of song and poetry, and live in 
Olympus. There they sing the festive songs at 
the repast.s of the inimoi tals. They bring before 
the mind of the mortal poet the <!vents which he 
has to relate, and confer upon him the gift of song. 
The earliest poets in their invocation of tlie Muse 
or Muses were perfectly sincere, and actually be- 
lieved in their being inspired by the goddesses; 
but in later times the invocation of the Muses was 
a mere formal imitation of tlie early poets. Tlm- 
mj’iis, who presumed tn excel the Mii.^es, was de- 
prived by them of the gift they had bestowed on 
him, and punished with blindness. The Sirens, 
who likewise ventured upon a conte.st with them, 
were deprived of tlie feathers of their wings,and the 
Muses put them on their own persons as ornaments. 
Tlie 9 daughters of Pierus, who presumed to rival 
tlie Muses, were metamorphosed into birds. Since 
poets and bards derived their power from the 
Muses, they are fref|uently called either their dis- 
ciples or sons. Thus Linus is called a son of Ani- 
phimarus and Urania, or of Apollo and Calliope, or 
'I’erpsichore ; Ifyacinthus a son of Pierus and 
Clio ; Orpheus a son of Calliope or Clio, and 
Thamyris a son of Erato. I’hese and a few 
others are the cases in which the Muses are de- 
scribed as mothers ; but the more general idea 
was, that, like other nymphs, they were virgin 
divinities. Being goddesses of softg, they were 
naturally connected with Apollo, the god of the 
lyre, who like them instincts the bards, and is 
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mentioned along with them even by Homer. In 
later times Apollo is placed in very close con- 
nection with the Muses, for he is described as the 
leader of the choir of the Muses by the surname 
Musapetes {Movffoyirrjs). A further feature in 
the character of the Muses is their prophetic power, 
which belongs to them, partly because they were 
regarded as inspiring nymphs, and partly because 
of their connection with the prophetic god of Delphi. 
Hence, they instCucted, for example, Aristacus in 
the art of prophecy. As the Muses loved to dwell 
on Mt. Helicon, they were naturally associated 
with Dionysus and dramatic poetry, and hence 
they are described as the companions, playmates, 
or nurses of Dion\'sus. The worship of the Mirsca 
points originally to Thrace and Pieria .about Mt. 
Ol^'mpus, whence it was introduced into Boeotia ; 
and the names of mountains, grottoes, .and wells, 
connected with their worship in the N., were like- 
wise transfern'd to the S. Near Mt. Helicon, 
Ephialtos and Otiis are said to have offercMl the 
first sacrifices to them. In the same place there 
was a sanctuary with their statues, the sacred 
wells Aganippe and Hippocrone, and on Mt. 
Libethrion, which is couneeted with Helicon, 
there was a sacred grotto of tlie Muses. Pierus, 
a Macedoni.an, is 8<aid to have been the first who 
introduced the worship of the tnne Mu>ie.s, from 
'I’hrace to Thespiae, nt the foot of Mt. Helicon. 
'Fherc they had a P'lnple and statues, and the 
The.spians celebmted a solemn festival of the 
Muses on Mt. Helicon, c.alled i^fitsea. Mt. Par- 
nassus was likewise sacred to them, with the 
Castalian sjiring, lu'ar which they had a temyile. 
The sacrifices offered to the Must's con.slsted of 
libations of water or milk, and of honey. The 
various surnames by wliich they arc designated by 
the poets arc for the most part derived from the 
yilaces which were sacred to them or in which they 
were worshipped, wliile some are descriptive of the 
sweetness of their songs. — 4. Itepresenfafions (f 
the Muses in works of art. In the most ancient 
works of art we find only 3 Muse.«!,and their attri- 
butes are musical instruments, such as the ihite, 
the lyre, or the barbiton. Later artists gave to 
each of the 9 sisters different attributes as well as 
difierent attitudes. 1. Calliope, the Muse of epic 
poetry, appears with a tablet and stylus, and some- 
times w'ith a roll of paper ; 2. Clio, the Muse of 
history, appears in a silting attitude, with .an open 
roll of paper, or an open chest of books ; 3. Euterpe, 
the Muse of lyric poetry, with a flute; 4. Melpo- 
mene, the Muse of tnagedy, with a tragic mask, 
the club of Hercules, or a sw'ord, her head is sur- 
rounded with vino leaves, and she w'ears the 
cothurnus; 5. Terpsichore, the Mu.se of choral 
dance and song, appears with the lyre and the 
plectrum ; fi. Erato, the Muse of erotic poetry and 
mimic imitation, sometimes also has the lyre ; 
7. Pohfmnta, or Polyhymnia, the Muse of the su!)- 
lime hymn, usually afjpears without any attribute, 
in a pensive or meditating attitude ; 8, Urania, the 
Muse of astronomy, with a staff pointing to a 
globe ; 9. Thalia, the Muse of comedy and of 
merry nr idyllic poetry, apj)eiir8 wdth a comic mask, 
a shepherd’s staif, or a wreath of ivy. Sometimes 
the Muses are seen with feathers on their heads, 
alluding to their contest with the Sirens. 

Husaeus (MouiTa7os).* 1. A serni-mythological 
personage, to be classed w'Hh Glen, Orpheus, 
and Paraphus. He was regarded as the author 
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of various poetical compositions, especially as con- 
li'ected with the mystic rites of Beineter at Eleusis, 
over which the legend represented him as pre- 
siding in the time of Hercules. He was reputed 
to belong to the family of the Euinolpidae, being 
the son of Euiriolpus and Selene. In other vari- 
ations of the myth he was less definitely called a 
Thracian. According to other legends he was the 
son of Orpheus, of whom he was generally consi- 
dered as the imitator and disciplt^ Some accounts 
gave him a wife Deioce and a son Eumolpus. 
There was a tradition that the Museum in Piraeus 
bore that name from having been the place where 
Musaeus was buried. Among the numerous com- 
positions attributed to him by the ancients the 
most celebrated were his Oracles. Onomacritus, 
ill the time of the Pisistratidae, made it his busi- 
ness to collect and arrange the oracles that passed 
under the name of Musaeus, and was banished by 
Hipparchus for interpolating in the collection oracles 
of liis own making. — 2. A grammarian, the author 
of the celebrated poem on the loves of Hero and 
Leander. Nothing is known of the personal his- 
tory of the writer ; but it is certain that the poem 
is a late production. Some critics suppose that the 
author did not live earlier than the 5th century of 
our era. Edited by Passow, Lips. 1810; and by 
Schaefer, Lips. 18*25. 

Musagetes. [Musab.] 

G. Musonlus Rufus, a celebrated Stoic philo<^ 
sopber, was the son of a Homan eques, and was 
banished by Nero to the island of Gyaros, in 
A. D. 6(), under the pretext of his having been 
privy to the conspiracy of Piso. He returned 
from c.vile on the accession of Galba, and seems 
to have been held in high estimation by Vespasian, 
as he was allowed to remain at Home when the 
other philosophers were banished from the city. 
Musonius wrote various philosophical works, all , 
of which have perished. | 

Musti (Mouo-tij), a town in the Carthaginian 
territory (Zeiigitana), near the river Bagradas, on 
the road from Carthage to Sicca Veueria. Here 
Ilegiiliis killed an enormous serpent. 

Muthul, a river of Nuiiiulia, the boundary be- 
tween the kingdoms of Jugurtha and Adherbal. 
It is probably tbe same as the HuinifbATUs. 

Mutllus,C.FapIus, one of the principal Sumnite 
generals in the Marsic war, ii. c. 90 — 89. 

Mutina (Mutineiisis : Modcna\ an important 
town in Gallia CispaOana, on the high road from 
Mediolanum to the S. of Italy, was originally a 
Celtic town, and was the first place which the 
Romans took away from the Boii. It is mentioned 
at the beginning of the *2nd Punic war (n. c. 218) 
under the name of Alotma^ as a fortified place 
inhabited by the Romans ; but it was not till 18.3 
that it was made a Roman colony. Mutina is 
celebrated in the history of the civil war afte; 
Caesar’s death. Decinius Brutus was besieged here 
by M. Antonius from December, 44, to April, 43; 
and under its walls the battles were fought, in 
which the consuls llirtius and Pansa perished. 
Hence this war was called the Dcllum Alulinensc, 
The best wool in all Italy came from the neigh- 
bourhood of Mutina. 

Hutunus or Mutinus, wms among the Romans 
the same as the phallus, or Priapus, among the 
Greeks, and was believed* to be the most powerful 
a verier of demons, and of all evil that resulted 
from pride, boastfulness, and the like* 
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K^cSle (MuKaAT} : ^ mountain in the 

S. of Ionia in Asia Minor, N. of the mouth of the 
Maeander. It forms the W. extremity of M. Mes- 
sogis, and nms far out into the sea, opposite to 
Samos, forming a sharp promontory, which was 
called Mycale or Trogilium (TporyiAio^, Tpuyv- 
Xiou: C.S.Afariai). This cape and the S.E. pro- 
montory of Samos (Posidmiiuin) overlap one an- 
other, and the 2 tongues of land are separated by 
a stniit only 7 stadia (little more than 3-‘tths of a 
mile) in width, which is renowned in Greek liistory 
as the scene of the victory gained over the PersitVii 
fleet by Lco-tyehides and Xanthippns, rc. 479. 
There seems to have been a city of the same name 
on or near the promontory. On the N. side of the 
proraontorj^ near Priene, was the great temple of 
Poseidon, which was the flfacc of meeting for the 
Panionic festival and Amphictyony. 

Hycalessus (MoKoATjcrirdr : Mu/caX'^o’trtor'), an 
ancient and important city in Boeotia, mentioned 
by Homer, was situated on the road from Aulis to 
Thebes. In ijl c. 413 some Thracian mercenaries 
in the pay of Athens surprised and sacked the 
town, and butchered the inhabitants. From this 
blow it never recovered, and was in ruins in the 
time of Pausanias. It possessed a celebrated temple 
of Demeter, who was hence sunianicd Mycalessia, 

Kycehae sometimes Kycene (MvKrjtfai, Mu- 
K^vT ) : MvKrjvoius : Karvaia)^ an ancient town in 
Argolis, about 6 miles N. E. of Argos, is situated 
on % hill at tlie head of a narrow valley, and is 
hence described by Homer as in a recess {fxvx^ 
of the Argive land”: hence the etymology of the 
name. Mycenae is said to have been founded by 
Persctts, ami was subsequently the favourite resi- 
dence of the Pelopidacr. During tha reign of 
Agamemnon it was regarded as the first city in all 
Greece ; but after the coiviuest of Peloponnesus by 
the Dorians, it ceased to lie a place of importance. 
It still, however, continued an independent town 
till RC. 468, when it was attacked by the Argives, 
whose hatred the Mycenaeans are said to have 
incurred by the part they took in the Persian war 
in favour of the Greek ctinsc. The massive walls 
of Mycenae resisted all the attacks of the Argives; 
but the inhabitants were at length compelled by 
famine to abandon their town. They cflVcted their 
escape without a surrender, and took refuge, some 
at Cleonae, some in Achaia, and others in Mace- 
donia. Mycemie was now destroyed by the Argives 
and was never rebuilt; but there are still numerous 
remains of the ancient city, which on account of 
their antiquity and grandeur are some of the most 
interesting in all Greece. Of these the most re- 
markable are the subterranean vault, commonly 
called the ^ Treasury of Athens,” but which was 
more probably a sepulchre, and the Gate of Lions, 
so called from 2 lions sculptured over the gate. 

Mycene (Mu/crjvn), daughter of Inachus and 
wife of Arestor, from wdiom the town of Mycenae 
was believed to have derived its name ; the true 
etymology of the name is given above. 

Mycerinus, or Mecherlnus {MvKepIvos, 
p7yos), son of Cheops, king of Egypt, succeeded 
hia uncle Cliephren on the throne. His conduct 
formed a strong contrast to that of his father and 
uncle, being as mild and Just as theirs had been ty- 
rannical. On the death of his daughter, he placed 
her corpse within the hollow body of a wooden 
cow, which was covered with gold. Herodotus 
tells us that it was still to be seen at Sails in his 
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time. We further hear of Mycerinua that, being 
warned by an oracle that he should die at the 
end of 6 years, because he had been a gentle 
ruler and had not wreaked the vengeance of the 
gods on Egypt, he gave himself up to revelr 3 ', 
and strove to double his allotted time by turning 
night into day. He began to build a p 3 ^ramid, but 
died before it was finished. It was smaller than 
those ofTJheops and Chephren, and, according to 
Herodotus, was wrongly ascribed by some to the 
Greek hetaera Rhodopis. 

Myednus (Mu/foi/oy: MvkSvios: 7l/yeo»o), a small 
island in the Aegaean sea, one of the C 3 'clades, 
S.h]. of Tenos and E. of Delos, never attained any 
importance in liiatoiy, but is celebrated in mytho- 
logy as one of the ])lacM where the giants were 
defeated 1 ) 3 ' Hercules. The island was poor and 
unproductive, and its inhabitants were rapacious. 
It contained *2 towns, a promontory, called Phorhia^ 
and a mountain named Dimastus. Tlie large 
number of bald persons in this island was consi- 
dered worthy of record by several ancient writers. 

Mygdon (Mu^Jwi/), son of Acmon, a Phr 3 ’^* 
gian king, who fought with Otreus and Priam 
against the Amazons, and from whom some of 
the Plir 3 'gians are said to have been called M3'g- 
donians. He had a son Coroebus, who is hence 
called Aftj(/fi(mtdes, 

Mygdonia (Mu 7 Sni/ta ; MvySoyes). 1. A dis- 
trict in the K. of Macedonia, bordering on the 
Themiaic Gulf and the Chalcidio peninsubu Its 
people were of Thracian origin. — 2. A district in 
the N. of Asia Minor, between M. Olympus and 
the coast, in the E. of Mysia and the W. of Ri- 
thynia, named after the Thracian peo{)le, Mvgdoncs, 
who formed a settlcnumt here, but were afterwards 
subdued b 3 ’ the Bith 3 'ni. — 3. The N.E. district 
of Mesopotamia, between M. Masius and the Cha- 
boras, which divided it from Osroime. From its 
great fertility, it was also called Anthemusia (’Aj/- 
Oeiu-ova-ia). The name of Mygdonia was first in- 
troduced after the Macedonian conquests : in the 
passage of Xenophon {Anal. iv. 3), sometimes 
cited to prove the contrar}', the true reading is 
MapdSyio/, not Mv-ySoyioi, 

Hyia (Mora), daughter of Pythagoras and 
Thcano, and w'ife of Milon of Crotonn. A letter, 
addressed to a certain Ph 3 ’Uis, is extant under 
her name. 

Mylae (MuXai : MuXaTov, MuXatrTjv). 1. (A/e- 
lazzo)^ a town on the E. part of tlie N. coast of 
Sicilt', situated on a promontory running out far 
into the sea, with a harbour and a citadel. It was 
founded by Zancle (Messana), and continued sub- 
ject to the latter city. It was oil’ Mylae that 
Agrippa defeated the fleet of Sex. Pompeius, ». c. 
36.-2. A town of Thessaly in Magnesia, of un- 
certain site. 

Mylasa or Mylassa (t^ MuXoo-a, Mv\a<r(ra : 
MuAa<reus ; APdusso^ Ru.), a .very ancient and 
flourishing inland city of Caria, lay 30 stadia (8 
geog. miles) from the coast at the Gulf of lassus, 
in a fertile plain, on and at the foot of an isolated 
rock of beautiful w'hite marble, which furnished the 
material for the splendid temples and other public 
buildings of the city. The most important of these 
buildings was the great national temple of Zens 
Carius or Osagon. [Caria.] Mylasa was the 
birtliplace and capital of IIecatomnu.s. Under 
the Ronuins it was made a free cit 3 '. In the civil 
wars, it was taken and partly destro 3 'ed by La- 
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bienus. Its remains are very extensive, and the 
ruins of the temple of Zeus are supposed to have 
been found on the rock which formed the Acro- 
polis of the ancient city. 

Myndus (Mj5j/So 5 : : proh. Gu~ 

mishlu, Ru.), a Dorian colon 3 ' on the coast of Caria, 
in Asia Minor, founded by settlers from Troczene, 
probably on the site of an old town of the Leleges, 
which continued to exist under the name of Palae- 
niyiidus. M 3 Tidtti stood at the W. extremity of 
the same peninsula on which Halicarnassus stood. 
It was not one of the cities of the Dorian Hexapolis, 
but never became a place of much importance. 

Myon or Myonla (Muwi', Muoj^i'a; Muot'tusl. a 
town of the Locri Ozolae, situated on a considerable 
height .30 stadia from Arnphissa, and in one of the 
passes W'hich led from Aetolia into Phocis. 

MyonnesUB (Murfi/i/rjfros : C. IJypsili) a pro- 
montory of Ionia, with a town and a little island 
of the same name, S. of Teos and VY, of Ecbedus, 
and forming the N. headland of the Gulf of l*'|)he- 
sus. Here the Romans, under the praetor L. Aemi- 
lius, gained a great naval victory over Antiochus 
the Great, b. 1 flO. 

Myos Hormos (6 Mui)? 8pjUoy, i. e. Muscle-'pori^ 
rather than Mouso-pnrt^ for pvs is the Grec'k for 
invscle^ and this shell-fish is very common on tlie 
W. coast of the Red Sea), aft. Veneris PortuB 
opfxos)^ an im}H rtant sea-})ort town of 
Upper Egypt, l)uilt by Ptolcm 3 ' II. Philadelphus 
on a promontory of the same name, 'C or 7 days’ 
journey from Coptos. Some of tlie best modern 
geographers identify the port with Kossoir (lat. 
26® I O'), which is still an important port of the 
Red Sea, and the place of embarkation for the cara- 
van to Mecca. A'osseir lies due E. of Coptos, and 
is connected with it 1 ) 3 ' a valle)', which contains 
traces of an ancient road, and wiiich still forms the 
route of the Mecca caravan. At the village of 
Aim-Shnarn near CWczr, are extensive ruins, which 
are supposed to be the remains of the town of 
Myos Hormos. Others, liowever, place it a degree 
further N., in lat. 26® 10, opposite tho Jajffatine 
islands. 

ULyrs, or Myron (ra and 7 } Mvpa, 77 Mopwj/: Mi»- 
peuy : Myra^ (irk., Demhre^ Turk., Ru.), one of the 
chief cities of Lycia, and, under the later Roman em- 
pire, the capital of the province, was built on a rock 
‘20 sUulia (2 geog. miles) from the sea, and had a 
port called Andriaca ('AvdpiaKTf). St. Paul touched 
here on his vovago as a prisoner to Rome, and the 
passage where this is mentioned (Ao/.s\ xxvii. 6), 
affords incidental proof that the place was then an 
important sea port. There are still magnificent 
ruins of the city, in great part hewn out of the rock. 

MyriandrUB (Mupta*'5pos), a Phoenician colon}' 
in Syria, on the E. side of the Gulf of Issus, a 
day’s journey from the Cilician Gates. It probably 
stood a little S. of Alexandria, at a spot where 
there are ruins. Herodotus calls the Gulf of Issus 6 
MapiavSiKds KdXiroy, a name evidently derived from 
this place, with a slight variation of form. 

M3rric11s (MuptKovs), a cit}' on the coast of Troas, 
opposite to Tenedos. 

Myrina (rj Muplva, or Mvpiua, Mvpiyva, Mupiurj" 
Mvpiyaios). 1. {Sandarlik^)^ a vciy ancient and 
strongly fortified city on the W. coast of Mysia, 
founded, according to m 3 'thical tradition, h}' My'ri- 
nus or by the Amazon M 3 ’tina, and colonized b}' the 
Aeolians, of whose confederacy it formed a member. 
It was also called Smyrna, and, under the Roman 
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empire, Sebastopolis : it was made by the Romans 
a civitas Hhenu It was destroyed by earthquakes 
under Tiberius and Trajan, but each time rebuilt. 
It was the birthplace of the epigrammatic poet 
Agathias. — 2. [See Lemnos.] 

Myrlea (MupAeia : MopAedvJs : Ainapdi^ Ru., 
a little distance inland from Mwlanwh)^ a city 
of Bithynia, not far from Prusa, founded by the 
Colophonians, and almost rebuilt by Prusias I., who 
called it Apamea after his wif> The Romans 
colonized it under Julius Caesar and Augustus. 

Myrmecides (Mup/xTjKtSijs), a sculptor and en- 
graver, of Miletus or Athena, is generally men- 
tioned in connection with Callicrates, like whom 
he was celebrated for the minuteness of his works. 
[Calmcrates.] His works in ivory were so 
small that they could scarcely be seen witliout 
placing them on black hair. 

Myrmecium a Scythian or Cim- 

merian town of the Chersoriesus Taurica, situated 
on a promontory of the same name at the narrowest 
part of the Bosporus, opposite the Achilleum in 
Asia. 

Mirrmidon (MupMiScoe), son of Zeus and Eiiry- 
medusa, daughter of Clitos, whom Zeus deceived 
in the disguisse of an ant. Her son was for this 
reason called iMyrmidon (from fivpfxrj^^ an ant), 
and W’as regarded ns the ancestor of the Myr- 
midons in Thessaly. He was married to Pisi- 
dice, by whom ho became the father of Antiphus 
and Actor. 

Myrmidones {MvpixiZ6v€s), an Achaean race in 
Phthiotis in 'i'hessaly, whom Achilles ruled over 
and who accompanied this hero to Troy. They 
are said to have inhabited originally tlie island of 
Aegiua, and to have emigrated w'lth Pelcus into 
Thessaly; but modern critics on the contrary sup- 
j)()se tliat a colony of them emigrated from 'J'hessaly 
into Aegina. The iMyrmidoncs disappear from 
history at a later period. The ancients derived 
llieir name either from a mythical ancestor Myr- 
midon, or from the ants {pvpp.'qK^s) in Aegina, 
which were supposed to have been metamorphosed 
into men in the time of Aeacus. [Akacus.J 

M^5ll {Mupcov). 1. Tyrant of yicj'on, the 
father of Aristonymus, and grandfather of Clis- 
thenes. He gained the victory at Olympia in 
the chariot-race in «. c. 2. One of the 

most celei)rated of the Greek statuaries, and also 
a sculptor and engraver, wais born at Eleiilherae, 
i»i Bocotla, about 4^10. He is also called an 
Athenian, because Ehuitherae had been admitted 
to tile Athenian franchise. He the disciple 
of AgcHadas, the fellow-disciple of Polycletus, 
and a younger contemporary of Phidias. He 
flonrishtid about 431, the time of the beginning of 
th(‘ Peloponnesian war. The chief characteristic 
of Myron seems to have been his power of ex- 
pressing a great variety of forms. Not content 
with the human figure in its most diflicult and 
momentary attitudes, he directed his art towards 
various other animals, and he seems have been 
the first great artist who did so. *His great works 
were nearly all in bronze. The most celebrated 
of his statues were his Discobolus and his Cow. 
Of his Discobolus there are several marble copies 
in existence. It is true that we cannot prove by 
testimony that any of these alleged copies were 
really taken from Myron’s* work, or from imita- 
tions of it ; but the lesemblance between them, 
the fame of the original, and the well-known 
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frequency of the practice of making such marble 
copies of celebrated bronzes, all concur to put the 
question beyond reasonable doubt. Of these copies 
we possess one in the Townley Gallery of the 
British Museum, which was found in the grounds 
of Hadrian’s Tihurtiiu! Villa, in 1791. The Cow 
of Myron appears to have been a perfect work 
of its kind. It was celebrated in miniy popular 
versos, and the Greek Anthology still contains 
no less than .30 epigrams upon it. The Cow 
was represented as lowing, and the stdtue was 
placed on a marble base, in the con tie of the 
largest open place in Athens, where it still st'iod 
in the time of Cicero. In the time of I’ausanias 
it was no longer there ; it must have been re- 
moved to llome, where it was still to be seen in 
the temple of Peace, in the time of Procopius. —3. 
Of Priene, the author of an historical account of 
the first Messenian war, probably Jived not earlier 
than the 3rd century b. c, 

Myrdnldes (Mupwvi'Srjs), a skilful and successful 
Athenian general. In b. c. 4o 7, he defeated the 
Corinthians, who had invaded JMegara ; and in 
4.56 he defeated the Boeotians at Ocnophyta. 

Myrrha or Smyrna, daughter of Ciny- 

ras and mother of Adonis. For details bit Adonis. 

MyrrhinQs {Mvppivovs: Muppiyoucrios}^ a demus 
on the E. coast of Attiea, belonging to the tribe 
Pandionis, a little S. of the promontory Cynosiira. 
It is said to have been built by a hero Colaeniis, 
and it contained a temple of* Artemis Colaenls. 

Myrsilus (MupiTiAos). 1. [Candai:les,]«— 2. A 
Greek historical writer of uiuu'rtain date, a native 
of Lesbos, from whom Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
borrowed a part of his account of the Pclasgiaiis. 
Myrsmus . [ M y r 'i’ t : n tivm.] 

Myr tills, a town of the 'rurdi'tani on the Anas 
in Lusitania, possessing the Jus Latii. 

Myrtilus (MuprlAos)^ son of Hermes by Cleo- 
bule, Clytia, Phaetusa or Myrto. He w’as the 
charioteer of Omminaus king of Elis, whom he 
betniyed, when Pelops contended wdth liis master 
in the chariot-race. He was afterwards thrown 
into the sea by Pelops near Geraestns in Euboea ; 
and that part of the Aegean is said to have 
thenceforth been called after liim the I^Iyrtoan sea. 
[Oenomads ; Pelops.] At the moment he ex- 
pired, he pronounced a curse upon the ho\ise of 
Pelops, which was lienceforw'ard tornu'nted by the 
Erinnyes.. His father placed him among the stars 
as auripix. 

Myrtis (Mupris), a lyric poetess, a native of 
Anthedon, in Boeotia. She was leported to have 
been the instructress of Pindar, and to have con- 
tended with him for the palm of superiority. This 
is alluded to in an extant fragment of Corinna. 
There were statues in honoiu: of her in various 
parts of Greece. 

Myrtdum Mare (t5 lUivprU'uv TreAayos), tl'C 
part of the Aegaean sea, S. of Jhiboca, Attica and 
Argolis, -which derived its name from tJie small 
i.slaiid Myrtus, tliough others suppose it to come 
from Myrtilus, wJioin Pelops threw into this sea, 
or from the maiden Myrto. 

Myrtuxitium (MopTovyriov: MupTou<rtos\ called 
Myrslaus {Mvpxrivos) in Homer, a towm of the 
Epeaiis in Elis, on the road from J'llis to Dyme. 

Myrtus. [JN^utoi m Mark.] 

Mya (MOs)f an artist, in the toreutic depart- 
ment, engraved the battle of the Lapithae and 
the Centaurs and other figures on the shield of 
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Phidias's colossal bronze statue of Athena Prorna- 
chos, in the Acropolis of Athens. He is men- 
tioned as one of the most distinguished engravers 
by several ancient writers. 

MyscSlus {MvcTKfKos, or Mv(r«eAAos), a native 
of Achaia, and, according to Ovid {Metam. xv. 1), 
an Heraclid, and the son of an Argive named Ale- 
mon. He founded Croton in Italy, b.c. 710, in 
accordance with the Delphic oracle. The oracle 
had commanded him to build a city, where he 
should find rain with fine weather. For a long 
lime he thought it impossible to fulfil the command 
of the oracle, till at length he found in Italy a 
beautiful woman in tears ; whereupon he perceived 
that the oracle was accomplished, and straightway 
founded Croton on the spot. *. 

Mysi (Muo-ol), one of the Thracian peoples, 
who seem to have crossed over from Europe into 
Asia Minor before recorded history begins. They 
appear to be the same people as the Moesi (in 
Greek also Mi«ro/), on the banks of the Danube. 
[Mobsia.] They stand in close comu'ction vvith 
the Teucri. These 2 peoples appear to have moved 
from the banks of the Strymon to the S.E. of 
Thrace, forcing the Bithyni over the Thracian 
Bosporus into Asia, and then to have crossed 
over into Asia themselves, by waj' of the Thracian 
Bosporus, and to have settled on the S.E. shore 
of the Propontis, as far W. as the river Ilhyndacus 
(the rest of the Asiatic coast of the Propontis and 
the Hellespont being qpeupied by l*hrygians), and 
also in the E. and S. parts of the district afterwards 
called Mysia, in the mountains called Olympus 
and Temnus, and on the S. side of Ida. The Teu- 
crians obtained a permanent footing also on the N. 
side of Ida, in the Troad. Being afterwards driven 
W.-ward over the Rliyndacus by the Bithynians,and 
hemmed in on the W. and N. hy the Aeolian colo- 
nic.s, the Mysians may be regarded as about shut up 
within the ranges of Ida and Olympus on the N. 
and N.E. and Temnus on the S. They were a simple 
pastoral people, low in the scale of civilization. 
Their language and religion bore a strong resem- 
blance to those of their neighbours, the Plirygians 
and Lydians, who were of the same Thracian 
origin as themselves ; and hence a^ se the error, 
which is found in Herodotus, of deriving them 
directly from the Lydians. 

Mysla (r) Muata, poet. Morris a?a : Mu<rJs, My* 
BUS and Mysius : C/fun Aamsf, the N.W. district 
of Anadoli)^ a district of Asia Minor, called also 
the Asiatic Mysia (Moo-ta r) *Ao’iavrj), in contradis- 
tinction to Mocsia on the banks of the Danube. 
Originally it meant of course the territory of the 
Mysi, but in the usual division of Asia Minor, as 
settled under Augustu.s, it occupied the whole of 
the N.W. corner of the peninsula, between the 
Hellespont on the N.W. ; the Propontis on the 
N. ; the river Rliyndacus and M. Olympus on the 
E., which divided* it from Bithynia and Phrygia ; 

M. Temnus, and an imaginary line drawn from 
Temnus to the S. side of the Elaitic Gulf, on the S., 
where it bordered upon Lydia; and the Aegean 
Sea on the W. It was subdivided into h parts: 

( 1 .) Uysia Minor (M. M-inpd), along the N. coast. 
02.) Mysia Major (M. fi€yd\7]), the S.E. in- 

land region, with a small portion of the coast 
between the Troad and the Aoolic settlements 
about the Elaitic Gulf. (3.) Troas (?) Tptads), the 

N. W. angle, between th*e Aegean and Hellespont 
and the S. coast along the foot of Ida. ^4.) Aoolis 
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or Aeolia (>! AioA/v or AtoXi'a), the S. part of the 
W. coast, around the Elaitic Gulf, where the chief 
cities of the Aeolian confederacy were planted • 
but applied in a wider sense to the W. coast in 
general ; and (5.) Teuthrania (d Tevdpaula)^ the 
S.W. angle, between Temnus and the borders of 
Lydia, where, in very early times, Tcuthras wos 
said to have established a Mysian kingdom, which 
was early subdued by the kings of Lydia; this 
part was also callgd Pergamene, from the celebrated 
city of Peroamus, which stood in it. This ac- 
count applies to the time of the early Roman em- 
pire ; the extent of Mysia, and its subdivisions, 
varied greatly at other times. In the heroic ages 
we find the great Teucrian monarchy of Troy in 
the N.W. of the country, and the Phrygians along 
the Hellespont: as to the Mysians, who appear as 
allies of the Trojans, it is not clear whether they 
are Europeans or Asiatics. The Mysia of the 
legends respecting Telephiis is the Teuthraniau 
kingdom in the S., only with a wider extent than 
the later Teurtirania. Under the Persian empire, 
the N.W. portion, which was still occupied in part 
by Phrygians, but chiefly by^eolian settlements, 
wjis called Phrygia Minor, and by the Greeks 
IIellespontus. Mysia was the region S. of the 
chain of Ida ; and both formed, with Lydia, the 
second satrapy. In the division of the empire of 
Alexander the Great, Mysia fell, with Thrace, to 
the share of Lysimachus, u.c. 311, after whose 
defeat and death, in 2B1, it became a part of the 
Greco-Syrian kingdom, with tlie exception of the 
S.W. portion, where Philetaerus founded the king- 
dom of pEKGAMUS (2}K)), to which kingdom the 
whole of Mysia was assigned, together with 
Lydia, Phrygia, Caria. Lyeia, Pisidia, and Pam- 
phylia, after the defeat of Antiochus the Great by 
the Romans in 190. With the rest of the king- 
dom of Pergamus, Mysia fell to the Romans in 
133, by the beejuest of Attains III., and formed 
part of the province of Asia. Under thrs later 
empire, Mysia formed a separate proconsular pro- 
vince, under the name of Ilellespontus. The coun- 
try was for the. most ])art mountiiinous ; its chief 
chains being those of Ida, Olympus, and Tem- 
nus, which are terminal branches of the N.W. 
part of theTaurus chain, and the union of which 
forms the elevated land of S. E. Mysia. Their pro- 
loi;gations into the sea form several important bays 
and capes; namely, among the former, the great 
gulf of Adrumyttimn (^Adramytti)^ which cuts olF 
Lesbos from the continent, and the Sinus Klaiticus 
(6’. o/ Cftandeli) ; and, among the latter, Sigcuni 
(C. yenivheri) and Lectum (G. Baba), at the N.W'. 
and S.W. extremities of the Troad, and Cane 
(O. Colofit) and Ilydria (Fokia)^ the N. and S. 
headlands of the Elaitic Gulf. Its rivers are nu- 
merous ; some of them considerable, in proportion 
to the size of the country ; and some of first-rate 
importance in history and poetry : the chief of 
them, bcginniitg on the E., were Rhyndacus and 
MACESTUs,4rARSius, Aesepus, Granicus, Rho- 
Dius, SiMots atfd Scamander, Satnois, Evk- 
Nus, and Caicus. The peoples of the country, be- 
sides the general appellations mentioned above, 
were known by the following distinctive names : 
the Olympieni or Olympeni {'OKvixirt-npol, ’OAu/x- 
mivoi), ill the district of Olympeno at the foot of 
M. Olympus ; next to them, on the S. and W-, 
and occupying the greater part of Mysia Proper, 
the AbrettCui, who hod a native divinity called by 
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the Greeks *A€p€rrr)v6s ; the Trimenthuntae, 1 
the Pentademitae, and the Mysoiiiaceddiies, all in 
the region of M. Temnus. 

Mysius {Baryamd)^ a tributary of the river 
CaYcus in Mys'ia, or. rather the upper part of the 
Caicus itself, had its source in M. Teinmis. 

Myson (J^v<twv\ of Cheime, a village either in 
Laconia or on Mt. Oeta, is enumerated by Plato as 
one of the 7 sages, in place of Periander. 

Mystla, a town in the S.K. of^ruttium, a little 
above the Prom. Cocintnm. 

HKilene or K^tylene MirvKijvrj : 

the former is the ancient form, and the one usually 
found on coins and inscriptions ; the latter is some- 
times found on inscription.s, and is the commoner 
form in MSS. : MuTiA.r;*/a?o9, Mitylcnaeus : Myti- 
lene or Mctelin\ the chief city of LKSii<>-s, stood on 
the K. side of the island opposite the coast of 
Asia, upon a promontory which was once an 
island, and both side.s of which formed excellent 
harbours. Its first foundation is ascribed to Ca- 
rians and Pelasgians. It was early colonized by 
the Acoliaifs. [Lesbos.] Important hints re- 
specting its political history are furnished by the 
fragments of the poetry of Alcaeus, whence (and 
from other sources) it seems that, after the rule 
and overthrow of a series of tyrants, the city was 
nearly ruined hy the bitter hatred and conflicts of 
the factious of the nobles and the people, till Pitta- 
cus was appointed to a sort of dictfitorship, and the 
nobles were expelled. [Aixakus ; Pittacus. ] 
Meanwhile, the city had grown to great importance 
as a naval power, and had founded colonics on the 
coasts of Mysia and Thrace. At the beginning of 
the 7tli century b. c., the possession of one of these 
colonies, Sigoum at the mouth of the UellcNpont, 
was disputed in war between the Mytilenaeans 
and Athenians, and assigned to the latter by tlic 
award of Periander. tyrant of Corinth. Among 
the other colonies of Mytilene were Achilleiim, 
A.ssos, Antaiulriis, &c. Mytilene submitted to the 
Persians after the conquest of Ionia and Aeolis, 
and furnished contingents to the exyieditions of 
Canibyses against Kuypt and of Darius against 
Scythia. It was active in the Ionian revolt, after 
the failure of which it again becam^ subject to 
Persia, and took part in the expedition of Xerxes 
against Greece. After the Persian war, it formed 
an alliance with Athens, and remained one of the 
most important members of the Athenian confede- 
racy, retaining its independence till the 4th year 
of the Ptfloponnesiaii War, B. c. 4 ‘28, when it 
lieaded a revolt of the greatt'r part of Lesbos, the 
progress and suppression of which forms one of the 
most interesting episodes in the history of the 
P-'loponnesian War. (Sec the Histories of Greece.) 
This event destroyed the power of Mytilene. Its 
subsequent fortunes cannot be related in detail 
here. It fell under the power of the Romans after 
the Mithridatic War. Respecting its important 
position in Greek literary history, see Lesbos. 

Mjrttistratum. [Amestratus.] , 

Myus (Moovs: Muou(rxor: Fafalia, Ru.),‘ the 
least city of the Ionian confederacy, stood in Caria, 
on the S. side of the Maeander, 30 stadia from its 
mouth, and very near Miletus. Its original site 
was probably at the mouth of the river; but its 
site graduall}^ became an unhealthy marsh ; and 
by the time of Augu.«;tus it was so deserted by its 
inhabitants that the few who remained wore reck- 
oned as citizens of Miletus. 
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Naard^ (Nadp8a), a town of Babylonia, chiefly 
inhabited by Jews, and with a Jewish academy. 

Kaarxnalcha or Nahrmalcha (Naap/t^Axas, 
Nap/idAxay, i. e. Bie Kiny's b Bacrl\€io9 

iroray.6s^ r) jSaxrx At/eij 8i«po^, fliimen regiura : Nahr- 
al-Malk or A’c Gruel Mclelc)^ the greatest of the 
canals connecting the Euphrates and the Tiarris, was 
situated near the N. limit of Babylonia, a little S. 
of the Median Wall, in lat. 33° 5' about. Its 
formation was ascribed to a governor named Go- 
bares. It was repaired upon the building of 
Seleiicia at its junction with the Tigris by Seleiicus 
Nicator, and again under the Roman emperors, 
Trajan, Severus, and Julian. 

Kaballa. [Navalia.] 

Nabarzanes (Na6op^d*'n0i a Persian, conspired 
along with Bessus, against Darius, the last king of 
Persia. He was pardoned by Alexander. 

N&bataei, N&b&thae (Na^arami, Na^ecrax ; 
0. T. Nebaioth), an Arabian people, descended 
from the eldest son of Ishmael, had their original 
abodes in the N.W. part of the Arabian peninsula, 
E. and S.E. of the MoaV)ites and Edomites, who 
dwelt on tlie E. of the Dead Sea and in the moun- 
tains reaching from it to the Persian Gulf. In 
the changes elfceted among the peoples of these re- 
gions by the Babylonian conquest of Judaea, the Na- 
bathaeans extond(‘d W. into the Sinaitic peninsula 
and the territory of the Edomites, while the latter 
took possession of the S. of Judaea [IdumaeiJ; 
and hence the Nabathaeans of Greek and Roman 
history occupied nearly the whole of Arabia Pe- 
traea, along the N.E. coast of the Red Sea, on both 
sides of the Aelanitic Gulf, and in the Idumaean 
mountains (M. of Seir), wliere they had their ceJe- 
brated rock-hewn cxipital, Petra. At first they 
were a roving ])ast()rai people ; but, as their position 
gave them the command of the trade between 
Arabia and the W., they prosecuted that trade 
with great energy, establishing regular caravans 
between Leucc Come, a port of the Red Sea, in the 
N.W. part of Arabia, and the port of Khinocolura 
{El-Arish) on the Mediterranean, upon the fron- 
tiers of Palestine and Egypt. Sustained by this 
traffic a powerful monarchy grew up, which re- 
sisted all the attacks of the Greek kings of Syria, 
and whiclj, sometimes at least, extended its power 
as far N. as Syria. Thus, in the rei^n of Caligula, 
even after the Nabathaeans had nominally sub- 
mitted to, Rome, we find even Damascus in pos- 
session of an ethnarch of Aretas the king,” i. e. qf 
the Nabathaean Arabs : the usual names of these 
kings were Aretas and Obodas. Under Augustus 
the Nabathaeans are found, as nominal subjects of 
the Roman empire, assisting Aelius Gallus in his 
expedition into Arabia Felix, through which, and 
through the journey of Athenodorus to Petra, 
Strabo derived important information. Under Tra- 
jan the Nabathaeans were conquered by A. Cornelius 
Palma, and Arabia Petraea became a Roman pro- 
viiujc, A. D. 105—107. In the 4th century it was 
considered a part of Piilestino, and formed the 
diocese of a metropolitan, whose sec was at Petra. 
The Mohamedan conquest finally overthrew the 
power of the Nabathaeans, which had been long 
declining : their country soon became a haunt of 
the wandering Arabs of the Desert; and their very 
vame disappexired. 
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Kabis (Na^is), succeeded in making himself 
tyrant of Lacedaemon on the death of Machanidas, 
B. c. “207. He carried the licence of tyranny to the 
furthest possible extent. All persons possessed of 
property were subjected to incessant exactions, and 
the most cruel tortures if they did not succeed in 
siitisf^Mng his rapacity. One of his engines of tor- 
ture resembled the maiden of more recent times ; 
it was a figure resembling his wife Apega, so con- 
structed as to clasp tlie victim and pierce him to 
death with the nails with wliich the arms and 
bosom of the figure were studded. The money 
which he got by these means and by the plunder 
of the temples enabled him to raise a large body of 
mercenaries, whom he selected from among the 
most abandoned and reckless villains. With these 
forces lie was able to extend his sway over a con- 
siderable part of Peloponnesus ; but his further 
progress was checked by Flaminius, who .after a 
short campaign compelled him to sue for peace 
(ly5). The tyrant, however, was allowed to re- 
tain the sovereignty of Sparta, and soon after the 
departure of Flaniininus from (Ireece, he resumed 
hostilities. He was opposed by Philopoemen, the 
genenil of the Ach.aeaii league ; and tliough Nahis 
met at first with some success, he was eventually 
defeated by l*hilopoenien, .and was soon afterwards 
assassinated by some Aetoli<ans who had been sent 
to his assishanco (102). 

Kabouassar (Na§oi/d(rapos), king of Babylon, 
whoso .accession to the throne was fixed upon by 
the Babylonian astronomers as the era from which 
they began their calculations. Tliis era is called 
the Era of Nabonassar. It commenced on the 
2Gth of February, b. c. 747. 

Kabrissa or Nobrissa, surnamed Vencria, a 
town of the Turdetani in Hispania Baetica, near 
the mouth of the Baetis. 

Nacolla (Na/rdAcm, or -ta, or Na/ccoAeto: Sidi- 
ffhasi), a town of Phrygia Epictetus, on the W. 
bank of the river Thymbrius, between Dorylaeiim 
and Cotyaeum, was tlie pi, ace where tlie emperor 
Valens defeated his rival Procopius, a. d. o0‘b’. 

Naenla, i. e. a dirge or lamentation, chaimted at 
funerals, was personified at Rome and worshipped 
as a goddess. She had a chapel outside the walls 
of the city, near the porta Viniinulis. 

Naevius, Cn., an ancient Roman poet, of whose 
life few particulars have been recorded. He was 
probably a native of Campania, and was bom some- 
where between b.c. 274 and 264. He appc.ars to have 
ctme to Rome early, and he produced his first play 
in 2fl5. He was attached to the plebeian party; 
and, with the licence of the old Attic comedy, he 
made the st.age a vehicle for his atUicks upon the 
aristocracy. He attacked Scipio and the Metelli ; 
but he was indicted by Q. Alctcllus and thrown 
into prison, to which circumstance Plautus alludes 
in his Ali/es Gloriosus (ii. *2. .56). Whilst in prison 
he composed two plays, the Ilariolus .and I^on, in 
wliich he recanted his previous imputations, and 
thereby obtiiined his release through the tribunes 
of the pcoph\ His repcntiince, however, did not last- 
long, and ho was soon compelled to expiate a new 
offence by exile. He retired to Utica ; and it was 
here, probably, that he wrote his poem on the first 
Punic war ; and here it is certain that he died, cither 
in 264 or “202. Naevius was both an epic and a dra- 
matic poet. Of his epic poem on the first Punic war a 
few fragments are still extant. It was written in the 
old Saturnian metre ; for Ennius, who introduced 
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the hexameter among the Homans, was not brought 
to Rome till after the banishment of Naevius. 
The poem appears to have opened with the story of 
Aeneas's fliglit from Troy, his visit to Carthage 
and amour with Dido, together with other legends 
connected with the early history both of Cartilage 
and of Rome. It was extensively copied both by 
Ennius and Virgil. The latter autlior took many 
passages from it; p.articiilcarly the description of 
the storm in tjjie first Aenei'd, the speech with 
which Aeneas consoles his companions, and tlie 
address of Venus to Jupiter. His dramatic wri- 
tings comprised both tragedies And comedies, mo.>t 
of which were taken from the Creek. JCveii in tiie 
Augustiin age N.aevius was still a favouritii with 
the .admirers of the genuine old school of Roman 
poetr}' ; and the lines of Horace {Ep. ii. 1. oil) 
show that his works, if not so much read as for- 
merly, were still fresh in the memories of men. 
The host edition of the fragments of Naevius is by 
Klussman, bvo. Jena, Ul iil. 

Naevius Sertorlus Macro. [Macro.] 

Naharvali, a tribe of the Lygii in (Jerin.any, 
probably dwelt on the banks of the Vistula. lu 
their ciiiintry was a grove sacred to the worship of 
2 divinities called Alces, wliom Tacitus compares, 
with Castor and I'ollux. 

Nahrmalcha [N.aarmalcha]. 

Naiades. [Nymi’iiak.] 

Nain. (NaiV ; A"uw), a city of Galilee, S. of 
Tabor. (A«Xv>, \ii. 11.) 

Naisus, Naissus, or Naesus (NaiVJs, NaVorrdy, 
No?(r(Tos : Nism)^ an important town of Upper 
Moesia, situated on an E. tiilmtary of the jMaryiis, 
and celebrated as the birthplace of Constantine t!,e 
Great. It was enlarged and beautified by Cmi- 
stantino, was destroyed by Attila, but was rebuilt 
and fortified by Justinian. 

Namnetae or Namnetes, a people on tlie V'. 
coast of Gallia Lugduiieiisis, on the N. bank of 
the Liger, whicli separat(‘ci them from Aipiitaiiia. 
'riieir chief town was Condivincum, afterwards 
N,ainn<'te9 {Nantes). 

Namusa, Aufidius, a Roman jurist, one of the 
numerous pupils of Serv. Sulpicius. 

Nantuatae or Nantuates, a people iu the l^.l'l. 
of Gallia Ifelgica between the llliodaims and tlie 
Rhenu.s, and at tiie E. extremity of the Lacus 
Lenianus. 

Napaeae. [Nyaipiiae.] 

Naparis, a northern tributary of the Danube : 
its modem name is uncertain. 

Napata (Naxara : prob. El-Kah., Ru., at the 
great bend of the Nile to the S.W., between the 
4tli .and.alh cataracts), tlie capital of an Aethiojiian 
kingdom N. of that of Mcroe, was the S.-niost 
point reached by Petronius, under Augustus. Its 
sovereigns were females, be.aring the title of Can- 
d.ace ; and througli a minister of one of tln'iii 
Christianity was introduced into Aethiopia in the 
apostolic age (Acts viii. 27). This custom of female 
government has been continued to our own times 
m the neighbouring kingdom of Shemhj. In the 
reign of Nero, Napata was only a sm.all town. 

Napoca or Napuca (Napoconsis or Napucen- 
sis), a Roman colony in Dacia, on the high road 
leading through the country, between Patavissa 
and Gptatiaiia. 

Nar (A5?ra), a river in central Italy, rises in 
M. Fiscellus, on the frontiers of Umbria and Pice- 
nura, flows in a S,W.-ly direction, forming tho 
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boundary between Umbria and the land of the 
Sahini, and after receiving the Veliniis ( V'elino) 
and Tolemis (Turano), and passing by Intenimna 
and Narnia, falls into the Tiber, not far from 
Ocriculum. It was celebrated for its sulphureous 
waters and white colour {sulphurea Nar alius aqua, 
Virif. Acn. vii. 517). 

KaraggSi’a {Napdyapa : Kassir Jebir, Ru.) one 
of the most important inland cities of Numidia, 
between Thagtira and Sicca Venetfi, was the scene 
of Scipio’s celebrated interview with Hannibal 
before the battle of Zania. _ 

Narbo Martius, at a later time Narbona (Nar- 
bonensis: Narlnynne)^ a town in the S. of (laul 
and the capital of the Roman province of Gallia 
Narbonensis, was situated on the river Atax 
(/I We), also called Narbo, and at the head of the 
Jake Rubresiis or Rubrensis (also called Narbo- 
nitis), which was connected with the sea by a 
canal. By this means the town, which was 12 
miles from the coast, was made a sea-port. It was 
a very atici<‘nt place, and is supposed to have been 
originally called Atax. It was made a Roman 
colony by the consul Q. IVIarcius or Martins, it. c. 
118. and hence received the surname Martins; 
and it was llie first colony founded by the Romans 
m Gaul. .Julius Caesar also settled here the 
veterans of his 10th legion, wlience it received 
tlie naine of Colonia llecumaiioruin. It was a 
handsome and populous town ; the residence of 
tile Roman governor of the province ; and a place 
of great commercial importance. The coast was 
celebrated for its excellent oysters. There are 
scarcely any vestiges of the ancient town ; but 
there are still remains of the canal. 

Narbonensis Gallia. [ (J l lia. ] 

Narcissus (NdpuKreros). 1. A beautiful youth, 
son of the river god Cephissus and the nymph 
Liriope of Thespiae. lie was wholly iiuicce.s»il)le 
to the feeling of love ; and the nymph Echo, who 
was enamoured of liim, died of grief. ( Echo.] 
One of his rejected lovers, however, pratmd to 
Nemesis to puiiisli him for his unfeeling heart. ' 
Nimiesis accordingly caused Narci.ssus to sec his 
own image Vellected in a fountain, and to become 
enamoured of it. Riit as he could nyt approach 
this object, he gradually pined away, and liis 
corpse was metamorphosed into the flower which 
bears his name. —2. A freodman and secretary of 
the emperor Claudius, over whom he posse.ssed un- 
hoinided influence. He long connived at the irre- 
gulaiities of Messalina ; but fearing tliat the em- 
press meditated his death, he betrayed to Claudius 
her marriage with C. Silius, and obtained the order 
for lu!r execution, A. n. 48. After the murder 
oI (M.aud ills. Narcissus was put to 'death by com- 
ui.'uid of Agrippina, 54. lie had amassed an enor- 
mous fortune, amounting, it is said, to 400,000,000 
.sesterces, equivalent to 8,125,000/. of our money. 
■—3. A celebrated athlete, who strangled the em- 
peror Connnodus, 102. He ivns afterwards ex- 
posed to the lions by the emperor Severus. 

Narisci, a small but brave people in the S. of 
fiermaiiy, of the Suevic race, dwelt W. of the 
Alarcoinanni and E. of the Hermunduri, and ex- 
tended from the Sudeti Montes on the N. to the 
Hanube on the S., thus inhabiting part of the 
(J}rfter Palaiinate and the country of the FivUelye- 
hirqe. 

Narmalcha. [Na.\rmalcha.] 

Narnia (Narniensis: Narni), a town in Um- 
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bria, situated on a lofty liill, on the S. bank of tlie 
river Nar, originally called Nequinum, was made 
a Roman colony ji. c. 2119, when its name was 
changed into Narnia, after the river. This town 
was strongly fortified by nature, being accessible 
only on the E. and W. sides. On tlie W. .'•idc it 
could only be aiiproachi'd by a very lofty bridge 
which Augustus built over the river. 

Naro, sometimes Nar (IVart'tita)., a river in 
Dalmatia, which rises in M. Albius, and falls into 
the Adriatic sea. 

Narona, a Roman colony in Dalmatia, situated 
on the river Naro, some miles from tlie sea, and on 
the road to Dyrrhachinni. 

Narses, king of Persia. [Saksaniuae.] 

Narses (Napo-ijs), a cchdu-atcd geiw'ral and 
8tate.sman in the reign of Justinian, was an emmeh. 
He put an end to the CJotliic dominion in lt.aly by 
two brilliant campaigns, a. n. 552, 55.3, and an- 
nexed Italy again to the Byzantine empire. Ilti 
was rewarded by Justinian with the governnnmt 
of the country, which he Indd for many years. Ho 
was deprived of this oflice by Justin, the suc- 
cessor of Justinian, Avherenpon he invited tho 
Eangoharda to invade Italy. His imitation was 
eagi'rly accepted by their king Alboin ; but it is 
said that Narses soon after repented of his conduct,* 
and died of grief at Rome shortly after the Ijango- 
liards had crossed the Alps (5(18). Narses was 95 
years of age at the time of his death. 

Narthadum (Nap^dfciov), a town in Tlicssaly, 
on M. Narthacius, S.W'. of Pharsalus. 

Naryx, also Narycus or Narycium (Napu^, 
Ndpuxos, NapvKiov : Napwxtos, Napo/caTos : Tahuula 
or Tulanti)., a towti of the Locri Opnntii on the 
Euhoean se.-i, the reputed birthplace of Aja.v, son 
of Oileus, who is hence called Nun/cias lirros. 
Since Locri Epizcphvrii in the S. of Italy claimed 
to be a colony from Naryx in Greece, we find the 
town of Locri called Nurycia by the poets, and tlie 
pitch of Bruttium also named h^urycia. 

Nasamones (Naira/iamey), a powerful but savage 
Libyan people, wiio dwelt originally on the shores 
of the Great Syrtis, but were driven inland by the 
Greek settlers of Cyrenaicji, and afterwards by the 
Romans. An interesting account of their manners 
and customs is given by Herodotus (iv. 172), who 
also tells (ii. 82) a curious story respecting an ex- 
pedition beyond the Libyan Desert, undertaken by 
5 Nasamonian youths, the result of which \\as 
certain important information concerning the inU'iior 
of A frica. f N u.; ei a. ] 

Nasica,. Scipio. [Scino.] 

Nasidieuus, a wealthy {bcuins) Roman, A\ho 
gave a supper to Alaecena.s, which lloiaee ruli- 
cules in the 8th satire of his 2nd book. It upp'.ns 
from v. 58, 'that Rufus was the cognonum of Nasi- 
dienus. 

Nasidius, Q. or L., was sent by p<»mpey, in 
B. C. 49, with a fleet of 18 ships to reiiovo M.is- 
silia, when it was besieged by D. Bnitiis. He 
was defeated by Brutus,, and lied to A Inca, where 
he had the command of the Pomprian fleet. He 
served in Sicily under Sex. P.tiiipey, whom he de- 
serted in 85. He joined Antony, and commanded 
[ part of his fleet in tiic war with Uctavian, .11. 

I Naso, Ovidius. LOvinn s. ] 

Nasus or Nesus. IOkmadak.] 

Natiso {\utisoNn)., a small river in Venetia in 
the N. of Italy, which flows by Aquileia, and falls 
! iuto the Sinus Tevgeatinus. 
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Natta or Nacca, “a fuller,'’ the name of an 
ancient family of the Pinaria gens. The Natta 
satirised by Horace (Sat. i. 6. 1*24) for his dirty 
meanness, was probably a member of the noble 
Pinarian family, and therefore attacked by the 
poet for such condfhet. 

Naucr&tes (NaoKparris), of Erythrae, a Greek 
rlietorician, and a disciple of Isocrates, is mentioned 
among the orators who competed (u.c. 35*2) for the 
prize offered by Artemihia for tlie best funeral 
oration delivered over Alausolus. 

NaucrS.tis (NauKpans: Nav/tparlrijs : Sa-el- 
ILulJar^ Ru.), a city in the Delta of Egypt, in the 
Nomus of Sais. on the E. bank of the Canopic 
branch of the Nile, which was hence called also 
Naucraticum Ostium. It was a colony of the 
Milesians, founded probably in the reign of Amasis, 
about B. c, 5.'>0, and remained a pure Greek city. 
It w'as the only place in Egypt, where Greeks w'cre 
permitted to settle and trade. After the Greek 
and Roman conquests it continued a place of great 
prosperitj' and luxury, and was celebrated for its 
worship of Af»hr«)<iite. It was tlie birthplace of 
Athenaens, Lyceas, Phylarehus, Polycharnms, and 
Julius Pollux. 

Naucydes (Nauxu57js)i an Argive statuary, son 
df Moihon, and brother and teacher of Polycle- 
tus II. of Argos, flourished b. c. 420. 

NaulSchius (NauAoxos), that is, a place wlu're 
ships can anchor. 1. A naval station on the E, 
part of tlie N. coa-st of Sicily between Mylae and 
the promontory Pelorus.— 2. A small island otT 
Crete, near the promontory Sammonium.— 3. A 
naval sfcition belonging to Mescinbria in Thrace. 

liTauiliacMus ca Gnomic poet, of 

Jinccrtain age, some of whose verses are preserved 
by Stobaeu.s. 

Nanpactus (Nai^TraxTov : NavrrdvTios : Lo.~ 
an ancient and strongly fortified town of 
the liocri Ozolae near the promontory Antirrhium, 
possessing the largest and best harbour on the 
whole of the N. coast of the Corinthian gulf It 
is said to have derived its name from tiie Ilera- 
clidae having here built the Hoot, with which they 
cro.ssed over to the Peloponnesus. After the Per- 
sian wars it fell into the power of the Athenmns, 
who settled here the Messeniaiis who liad been 
compelled to leave their country at the end of the 
3rd Messeninn war, b. c. 455 ; and during the 
Peloponnesian Avar it Avas the head-quarters of the 
Athenians in all their operations against the W. of 
Greece. At the end of the Peloponnesian war the 
Alcssenians Avere obliged to leaA'e Nanpactus, Avhich 
passed into the hands first of the Locrians and 
aftenvard.s of the Achaeans. It was given by 
Philip with tlie greater part of the Locrian terri- 
tory to Aetolia, but it was again assigned to Locris 
by the Iioma..-. 

Nauplia (Nctun-Aia : NauTrAieuy: A’l’rr/p/rVr), the 
port of Argos, sitAiated on the Saronic gulf, Avas 
never a place of importance in antiquity, and Avas 
in ruins in the time of Pausanias. The inhabitants 
had been expelled by the Argives as early as the 
‘2nd Messenian war on suspicion of favouring the 
Spartans, Avho in consequence settled them at Me- 
thone in Messenia. At the present day Nauplia 
is one of the ino.st important cities in Greece. 

Nauplias (NawTrAtos). 1. Of Argos, son of 
Poseidon and Aniymone, a famous navigator, and 
the founder of the town of Nauplia. "^2. Son of 
Clytoneus, was one of the Argonauts and a de- 
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scendant of the preceding. — 8. King of Euboea, 
and father of Palamedes, Oeax, and Nausime- 
don, by Clymene. Catreus had given his daughter 
Clymene and her sister Aerope to Nauplius, to 
be carried to a foreign land ; but Nauplius mar- 
ried Clymene, and gave Aerope to Plisthenes, who 
became by her the father of Agamemnon and 
Menelaus. His son Palamedes had been con- 
demned to death by the Greeks during the siege 
of Troy; and ascNauplius considered his condem- 
nation to be an act of injustice, he Avatched for the 
return of tlie Greeki^and as they ajiproached the 
coast of Euboea be lighted torches on the danger- 
ous promontory of Caphareus. The sailors thus 
misguided suffered shipAvreek, and perished in the 
waves of hy the sword of Nauplius. 

Nauportus {OImt or Upper Laibach)^ an ancient 
and important commercial toAvn of tlio Tauri.sci, 
situated on the river Nauportus {Laiback\ a tribn- 
tary of the Saviis, in Pannonia Superior. The 
town fell into decay after the foundation of Aemona 
{Laibach)^ which was only 15 inib s from it. The 
name of Nauportus is said to h:iA’e been derived 
from the Argonauts having sailed up the Danube 
and the Savus to tills place and here built the 
town ; and it is added that they afti>rwards car- 
ried their ships across the Alps to the Adriatic 
sea, where they again embarked. This legend, 
like many others, probably owes its origin to a 
piece of bad etymology. 

Kansicaa ( Nauirifcda), daughter of Alcinons, 
king of the Pliaeacians, and Arete, who conducted 
Ulysses to the court of her father, when he was 
shipwrecked on the coast. 

Nauslthous (NavtriOoos)^ son of Poseidon and 
Periboea, the daughter of Enryniedon, AA'as the 
father of Alcinons and Rhexenor, and king of 
the Pliaeacians, whom he led from Hyperia in 
Thrinacia to the island of Scheria, in order to 
escape from the ('y cl opes. 

Nautaca (Nanraxa : Naksh'b or Ket^hX a city of 
Sogdiana, near the 0.\us, towards the E. part of its 
course. 

Nautes. [Nautia Grns.] 

Nautia Gens, an ancient patrician gens, claimed 
to be descendeil from Nautes, one of the companions 
of Aenca.s, Avho was said to have brought w-ith 
him the Palladium from Troy, which Avas placed 
under the care of the Nantiiut Rome. The Nautii, 
all of Avhom were suriiamed frequently held 

the highest offices of state in the early times of the 
republic, but like many of the other ancient unites 
they disappear from history about the time of the 
tSamnite wars. 

Nava(AaIie),aW. tributary of tbo Rhine in Gniil, 
which falls into the Rhine at the modern Itimien. 

Kavalla or NabaHa, a river on the N. coast of 
German}’’, mentioned by Tacitus, probably the E. 
arm of the Rhine. 

Navius, Attus, a renowned augur in the time 
of Tarqiiinius Priscus. This king proposed to 
double’ the number of the equestrian centuries, and 
to jiame th«3 three new ones after himself and tw'o 
of his friends, but was opposed by Navius, because 
Romulus had originally arranged the equites under 
the sanction of the au.spices, and consequently no 
alteration could be made in them Avithont the same 
sanction. The tale then goes on to say that Tar- 
quinius thereupon commanded him to divine avIic- 
ther what he was thinking of in his mind could be 
done, and that when Navius, after consulting the 
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heavens, declared that it could, the king hold out a 
whetstone and a razor to cut it with. Navius im- 
mediately cut it. His statue was placed in the 
comitiuin, on the steps of the senate-house, the place 
where the miracle had been wrought, and bt'side 
the statue the whetstone was preserved. Attus 
Navius seems to be the best orthography, making 
Attus an old praenomen, though we frequently find 
the name written Attius. 

Naxos (Nd^os : Nd|(os). 1. CVaa-m), an island 
in the Aegaean sea, and the largest of the Cychides, 
is situated nearly half way between the co.asts of 
Greece and Asia Minor. It is about 18 miles in 
length and 12 in breadth. It was very fertile in 
antiquity, as it is in the present day, producing an 
abundance of corn, wine, oil, and fruit. It was 
especially celebrated for its wine, and hence plays 
a prominent part in the legends about Diony'sus. 
Here the god is said to have found Ariadne after 
she had been deserted by Theseus. The marble 
of the island was also much prized, and was con- 
sidered equal to the Parian. — Naxos is frequently 
called Di<i (Aia) by the poets, which was one of 
its ancient names. It was likewise called Slrongyk 
(^TpoyyvAr)) on account of its round shape, and 
JHovysias (Aiovuartdf) from its connection with the 
Avorsiiip of Dionj'sus. It is said to have been 
originally inliabited by Thracians and then by 
Carians, and to have derived its name from a 
Carian chief, Naxos. In the liistorical age it Avas 
inhabited by lonians, who had emigrated from 
Athens. Naxos was conquered by Pisistratus, who 
established L)’^gdamis as tyrant of the island about 
11 . c. 540. The Persians in 501 attempted, at the 
suggestion of Aristagoras, to subdue Naxos ; and 
upon the failure of their attempt, Aristagoras, 
fearing punishment, induced the Ionian cities to 
revolt from Persia. In 490 the Persians, under 
Datis and Artaphernes, conquered Naxos, ami 
reduced the inhabitants to slavery. The Naxians 
recovered their independence after the battle of 
Salamis (480). They were the first of the allied 
states whom the Atlumians reduced to subjection 
(471), after wdiich time they are rarely mentioned 
in history. The chief toAvii of the island was also 
called Naxos ; and we also liave niei^tion of the 
small towns of Tragaea and Lestadae. — ■ 2. A 
Greek city on the E. coast of Sicily, S. of Mt. 
Taurus, was founded u. c. 735 by the Chalcidians 
of Euboea, and Avas the first Greek colony esta- 
blished in the island. It grew so rapidly in poAver 
tliat in only 5 or 6 years after its foundation it 
sent colonies to Catana and Leontiiii. It Avas for 
a time subject to Hieronymus, tyrant of Gela ; but 
it soon recovered its independence, carried on a 
successful Avar against Messana, and was subse- 
quently an ally of the Athenians against Syracuse. 
In 403 the town was taken by Dionysius of Syra- 
cuse and destroyed. Nearly 50 years afterwards 
(358) the remains of the Naxians scattered over 
Sicily were collected by Andromachus, and a new 
city was founded on Mt. Taurus, to Avhich the name 
of Tauromenium was given. [Taukomknium.] 

Naxil9.na (Na^ova»'a: Nakshivan), a city of 
Armenia Major, on the Araxes, near the confines 
of Media. 

N&areth, Nazar& (Nafaped, or -4 t, or -d ; 
NaJ^apatoy, Nafwpaioy, Nazarenus, Nazareiis : cn- 
Nasirah)^ a city of Palestine, in Galilee, S. of Cana, 
on a hill in the midst of the range of mountains N. 
i6f the plain of Esdraelou. 
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Nazianzns (Na^to»'f'3y : a city of 

Cappadocia, on the road from Archelais to Tyana, 
celebrated as the diocese of the Father of the 
Church, Gregory Nazianzen. Its site is doubtful. 

Neaera (Ncaipa), the name of several nymphs, 
and also of several maidens inentiom;d by the poets. 

Neaetlms (Nea^doy; Nielo)^ a river in Bruttium 
in the S. of Italy, falling into the Tarentine gulf a 
little N. of Croton. Here the captive Trojan women 
are said to have burnt the ships of the Greeks. 

Nealces (NedA/ci^s), a painter Avho flourished 
in the time of Aratus, b. c. 245. 

Neandria (NedvSpeta: Neoi/Spets, pi.), a town 
of the Troad, upon the Hellespont, probably an 
Aeolian colony. By the time of Augustus it had 
disappeared. 

Neantlies (Nedrdrjy), of Cj'ziciim, lived about 
B. c. 241, and was a disciple of the Milesian Phi- 
liscus, who himself had been a disciple of Isocrates. 
He was a voluminous writer, ju incipally of history. 

Neapolis (NeetTroAts: NtttTroAfTTjy, Neapolita- 
nus). \.fnKtirope. 1 . (A^«/>o^iorA’o/Vc6*), acity in 
Campania in Italy, on the W. slope of Mt. Vesuvius 
and on the river Sebethus, was founded by the 
Chalcidians of Cumae, on the site of .an ancient 
place called Farth^nope (UapOeyifTrTi}, after tlie 
Siren of that name. Hence we find the town 
called Parthenope by Virgil and 0\id. The yetir 
of the foundation of Neapoli.s is not recorded. It 
AA\as called tlie “ New City,” because it Avas re- 
garded simply as a new quarter of the neighbouring 
city of Cumae. When the toAvn is first mentioned 
in Boman history, it consisted of 2 parts, divided 
from each other by a wall, and called respectively 
Palaeopolis and Neapolis. This division probably 
arose after the capture of Cumae by the Samnites, 
when a large nu)iiber of the Cunuieans took refuge 
in the city they had founded ; whereupon the old 
quarter was called Palaeopolis. and the new quarter, 
built to accommodate the iicav inhabitants, Avas 
named Neapolis. There has been a dispute re- 
specting the site of these 2 quarters ; but it is pro- 
bable that Palaeopolis Avas situated on the W. side 
near the harbour, and Neapolis on the E. side near 
the river Sebethus. In b. (\ 327 the town Avna 
taken by the Samnites, and in 290 it passed into 
the hands of the Romans, who allowed it however 
to retain its Greek constitution. At a later period 
it became a municipium, and finally a Roman 
colony. Under the Romans the 2 quarters of the 
city Avere united, and the name of Palaeopolis dis- 
appeared. It continued to be a prosperous and 
flourishing place till the time of the empire ; and 
its beautiful scenery, and the lu.wirious life of 
its Greek population, made it a favourite resi- 
dence Avith many of the Romans. In the reign of 
Titus the city was destroyed by an earthquake, 
but was rebuilt by this emperor in the Jioinaii 
style. The modem city of Naples does not stand 
on exactly the 8.ame site as Neapolis. I’he ancient 
city extended further E. than the modern city, 
since the former was situated on the Sebethus, 
Avhereas the latter does not reach so far as the 
Fiume della Madalena ; but the modern city on 
the other hand extends further N. and W. than 
the ancient one, since the island of Megaris, on 
which the Caslel del Ovo now stands, was situated 
in ancient times betAveen Pausilypum .and Neapolis. 
In the neighbourhood of Neapolis there were warm 
baths, the celebmted a ilia of liucullus, and the 
villa Pausilypi or Pausilypum, bequeathed by Ve- 
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dins Pollio to Augustus, and which has given its 
name to the celebrated grotto of Posilippo betwben 
Naples and Puzzuoli, at the entrance of which the 
tomb of Virgil is still shown.— 2. A part of Syra- 
ciiso. [Sykacusae.] — 3. (iVa/Wt), a town on the 
W. coast of the island of Sardinia, celebrated for its 
warm baths. — 4. {K(wallo\ a sea port town in 
Thrace, subsequently Macedoma adjecta, on the 
Strymonic gulf, between the Strymon and Nessus. 

— II.' J 71 Asia and Africa. 1. {Sca/a Nuora, or 

near it), a small Ionian city, on the coast of 
Lydia, N. of Mycale and S.NV. of Ephesus. The 
Ephesians, to whom it at first belonged, exchanged 
it with the Samians for Maratiiesium. — 2, 8. 
Two towns of Caria, the one near Harpasa, the 
other on the coast, perhaps the new town of Myn- 
dns. —4. {Tutinck Ru.), in Pisidia S. of Antioch; 
afterwards reckoned to Galatia. — 5. In Palestine, 
the Sychem or Syebar of Scripture 2v- 

Xetp, Stxijna, Joseph.: iWddous), one of the most 
ancient cities of Samaria, stood in the narrow valley 
between Mts. Ebal and Gerizitn, and Wias the re- 
ligious capital of the Samaritans, whose temple was 
built upon Mt. Gerizim. This temple was destroyed 
by John llyrcanus, b. c. 1-1). Its full name, under 
the Romans, was Flavia Neapolis. It was the 
birthplace of Justin Martyr. — 6. A small town of 
Eahylouia, on the W. bank of the Euphrates, op- 
posite to the opening of the King’s Canal. — 7. In 
Egypt. [Caknk]. — 8 . In N. Africa on the W. 
coast of tfcc Groat Syrtis, by some identified with 
lioptis Magna, by others with the modern Tripoli. 

— 9. (IVafrd), a very ancient Phoenician colony, 
on the E. coast of ZiMigitina, near the N. extremity 
of the groat gulf which was ealh'd after it tSiiius 
Neapnlitarius (^(htf of Ifamniamet). Under the 
Homans it was a libera civitas, and, according to 
l*tol('niy, a colony. 

Nearchus (Nfapxos)^ a distingnished friend 
and olfi<-er of Al(‘x.'ind<*r, was a native of Crete, 
but settled at Amphipolis. lie appears to have 
oce,u]ucd a prominent position at the court of Phi- 
lip, by whom he was banished for participating in 
the intrigues of Alexander. After the death of 
J'hilip he was recalled, and treated with the ut- 
most distinction by Alexander. He accompanied 
the king to Asia ; and in n.c. J2.5, he was entrusted 
by Alexander with the command of the fleet which 
be had caused to be con.structcd on tlic liydaspes. 
Upon reaching the moutli of the Indus, Alexander 
resolved to send round his ships by sea from thence 
to the Persian gulf, and ho gladly accepted the 
offer of Nearchus to undertake the command of 
the fleet during tliis long and perilous navigation. 
Nearchus set out on the 2l8t of ISiqitember, 32(), 
rtnd arrived at Susa in safety in February, 32.5. 
lie was rewarded with a crown of gold for 
his distinguished services, and at the same time 
obtained in marriage a daughter of the Rhodian 
Mentor and of Barsine, to whom Alexander him- 
self had been previously married. In the division 
of the provinces after the death of Alexander, he 
received the government of Lycia and Paraphylia, , 
which he held as subordinate to Antigonus. In | 
31 7 he accompanied Antigonus in his march against ■ 
Eumenes, and in 314 he is mentioned again as one 
of the generals of Antigonus.— Nearchus left a 
history of the voyage, the substance of which has 
been preserved to iis by Arrian, who has derived 
from it the whole of the latter part of his “ Indica.” 

NebO| a mountain of Palestine, on the E. side 
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of the Jordan, opposite to Jericho, was in the S. 
part of the range called Abarim. It was on a 
summit of this mountain, called Pisgah, that Moses 
died. 

Nebrodes Hontes, the principal chain of moun- 
teiiis in Sicily, running through the whole of the 
island, and a continuation of the Apennines. 

NeCO or Necho (Nexois, Nex*^^, NexoOs, N<- 
Xaoiy, Nexacij), son of Psammetichiis, whom ho 
succeeded on tl^ throne of Flgypt in n. c. 617. 
llis^ reign was marked by considerable energy and 
enterprise. He began to dig the canal intended to 
connect the Nile with the Arabian Gulf; but he 
desisted from the work, according to Herodotus, 
on being warned by an oracle that he was con- 
structing it only for the use of the barbarian in- 
vader. But the greatest and most interesting 
enterprise with which his name is connected, is 
the circumnavigation of Africa by t)\e Phoenicians, 
in his service, who set sail from the Arabian Gulf, 
and accomplishing the voyage in somewhat more 
than 2 years, entered the Mediterranean, and re- 
turned to Egypt through the Straits of Gibniltar. 
His military expeditious were distinguished at first 
by brilliant succe.ss, which was followed, howevtu', 
by the most rapid and signal reverses. On ids 
march against the Babylonians and Modes, whose 
joint forces had recently destroyed Nineveh, lie 
was met at Magdolus (Megiddo) bv Josiali, king 
of .Judah, who was a vassal of Babylon. In the 
battle which ensued, Josiah was defeated and 
mortally wounded, and Necho advanced to the 
Euphrates, where lie conquered the Babylonians 
ami took (’archemish or Circesium, where lie ap- 
pears to have established a garrison. After the 
battle at Megiddo, he took the town of (’adytis, 
probably Jenisali'in. In fiOfl, Nebuchadnezzar 
attai-ked Carclieinish, def(‘ated Necho, and would 
appear also to have invaded Egypt it^df. In bill 
Necho died after a reign of IG years, and was 
succeeded by liis son Psammis or Psninmutbis. 

Nectanabis, Nectanebus, or Nectanebes (Nex- 
rdra^ty, NexTaj^e^os, NexTaye^rjs). 1. King of 
Egypt, the 1st of the 3 sovereigns of the Sehen- 
nite dynasty, succeeded Nepherites on the throne 
about B. c. 374 , and in the following year success- 
fully resistbd the invasion of the Persian force 
under Pharnabazns and Iphicrates. Ho dic'd after 
a reign of 10 years, and was succeeded by 'I'achos. 
— 2. The nephew of Tachos, deprived the latter 
of the sovert'igntj’' in 361, with the assistance of 
Agesilaus. For some time he defeated all the 
attempts of Artaxerxes III. (Ochus) to recover 
Egypt, but he was cat length defeated himself, and 
despairing of making any further resistance, he 
fled into Acthiopia, 350. Nectanabis Avas the 3rd 
king of the Scbeimite dynasty, and the last native 
soven'ign Avho ever ruled in Egypt. 

Neda (Ne5a; Jittzi)., a riviT in Peloponnesus, 
rises in Arcadia in Mt. Cerausion, a branch of 
Mt. Lycaeus, and falls into the Ionian sea cifter 
forming the boundary between Arcadia and Mos- 
seni.'i, and between Me-ssenia and Elis. 

Negpra orNegrana (t^i Nt^pava: El-Nokra., N. 
of Morch\ a city of Arabia Felix, destroyed by 
Aelius Gallus. 

Neleus (NrjAeus). 1. Son of Tyro, the daughter 
jf Salinoneus. Poseidon once visited Tyro in 
the form of the river-god Enipeus, and she be- 
came by him the mother of Pelias and Neleiis. 
To conceal her shame she exposed the two boys, 
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"blit they were found and reared hy some ijountry- 
nien. They subsequently learnt their parentaiye ; 
and after the death of Cretheus, king of lolcos, 
who had married their mother, they seized the 
throne of lolcos, excluding Aeson, the son of 
Cretheus and Tyro, But Pelias soon afterwards 
expelled his brother, and thus became sole king. 
Then'upon Neleus went with Melainpus and Bias 
to Pylos, w'hieh his uncle Aphareus gave to him, 
and of which he thus became kinf^ Several towns 
of this name claimed the honour of being the city 
of Neleus or of his son Nestor, such as P 3 'los in 
Messenia, Pvlos in Elis, and Pylos in Triphylia; 
the last of which is probably the one mentioned by 
Homer in connection with Neleus and Nestor. 
Neleus was married to Chloris, a daughter of Am- 
phion of Orchomenos, according to Homer, and 
a Theban woman according to otliers. By her he 
became the father of Nestor, Chromius, Pericly- 
nuMuis, and Pcuo, though he had in all 12 sons. 
When Hercules had killed Iphitus, he went to 
Neleus to be puritied ; but Neleus, who was’ a 
friend of Eurytns, the father of Tphitus, refused to 
grant the re(jncst of Hercules. In order to take 
MMigeance, Jlercules afterwards marched against 
Pvlos, and shnv all the sons of Neleus, with the 
exception of Nestor: some later writers add that 
Neleus himself was also killed. Neleus was now 
attacked, and his dominions plundered by^ Aiigeas, 
king of the Plpeans ; but the attacks of the latter 
were repelled by Nestor. The descendants of 
Neleus, the Neliclao, were cvontuall}' expelled from 
their kingdom by the Ileraelidae, and migrated for 
the most part to Athens. The younger son of 

Codrns, disputed the right of his elder brother 
IMedon to the crown on account of his lameness, 
and when the Delphic oracle declared in favour of 
Medoii, he placed himself at the head of the colo- 
nists who migrated to Ionia, and himself founded 
Miletus. His son Aepytus headed the colonists 
who settled in Priene. Another son headed a 
body of settlers who reinforced the inhabitants of 
Tasus, after they had lost a great number of their 
citizens in a war with the Carians.— -S. Of Scep- 
sis, the son of Coriscus, was a disciple of Aristotl<* 
and Thcophrastu.s, the latter of whom^ bequeathed 
to him his libraiy, and appointed him one of his 
executors. The history of the writings of Aristotle 
as connected with Neleus and his heir.s, is related 
oLsewlitTe [p. b(>, a]. 

Nelides, Neleiades, and Neleius (N^AelSTj?, 
N?7Arjia5r7s, NrjA7)4os), ]tatronyinics of Neleus, ])y 
W'hieh either Nestor, the sou of Neleus, or Antilo- 
clms, his grandson, is designated. 

Nemausus (Nemansonsis : AVsmes), one of the 
mast important towns of Oallia Narhonensis, w'as 
the capital of the Arecomiei and a Homan colony. 
It was situated inland E. of the Rhone on the 
highroad from Italy to Spain, Jind on the S. slope 
of M. Cevenna. It was celebrated as the place 
from which the family of the Antonines came. 
Though rarely numtioned ly ancient writers, the 
Roman remains at which are some of the 

most perfect N.of the Alps, prove that the ancient 
Nemausus was a largo atid flourishing city’. Of 
these remains the most important are the am- 
phitheatre, the Maison Carree^ a name given to 
a beautiful Corinthian temple, and the magnifleent 
aqueduct, now called Pont du Ciard^ consisting of 
3 rows of arches, raised one above the other, and 
180 feet in height. 
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KSmSa (Nc/atet, Ion. a valloj^ in Ar- 

golis between Cleonae and Phlius, celebrated in 
mythical story as the place where Ilcrculas slew 
the Nemean lion. fSee p. 308, b.] In this 
valley there was a splendid temple of Zens Ne- 
meus surrounded hy a sacred grove, in which the 
Nemean games were celebrated every other year. 
'^See Diet, of Ant iq. art. Ncmca,') 

Nemesianus, M. Aurelius Olympius, a Roman 
poet, probably a native of Africa, flourisliod at the 
court »>f the emperor Cams (.a. d. 28.‘H, carried off 
the prize in all the poetical contests of the day, and 
W'as esteemed second to the j'outhful prince Nume- 
rianus alone, who honoured him so far as to permit 
him to dispute, and to yiidd to the palm of verse. 
We are told that Ncmesianus Avas the author of 
poems upon fishing, hunting, and aquatics ; all of 
which haA'e perished, Avith the exce])tion of a frag- 
ment of the Ctincqoimi^ extending to 32.5 hexanu'tor 
lines, which, in so far as neatness and purity of 
expression arc concerned, in some degree justifies 
the admiration of his contemporaries. Tlie best 
edition of this fragment is by Stem, published along 
with Gratius Eali'^cus, Hal. Sak. 18.32. 

Nemesis a Greek goddess, is most 

commonly' descrilied as a daughter of Night, though 
sf»mo call her a daughter of Erebus or of Oceanus. 
She is a personification of the moral royerenee for 
law, of the natural fear of committing a culpable 
action, and hence of conscience. In later Avriter.s, 
as Herodotus and Pindar, Nemesis me;^ures out 
happiness and unhappiness to mortals ; and he Avho 
is blessed Avith too many or too froqiu'nt gifts of 
tortune, is visited by her with losses and sufVerings, 
in order that ho may become humble. This notion 
arose from a beli(*f that the gods W'ere cnyious of 
excessive human happiness. Nemesis Avas thus a 
check upon eytraAagant favours confern'd upon 
man In* Tycho or Fortune ; and from this idea lastl}” 
arose that of her being an avenging and punishing 
fate, Avho, like .lustice (Dike) and the Eriimves, 
sooner or later overtakes the n'ckless sinner. She 
is frequently mentioned under the surnames Adras- 
tia j Aduastw, No. 2], and Rhamniisia or Rham- 
nusis, the latter of Avliich she derived from the 
toAvn of Rhamnus in Attica, Avhere she Imd a cele- 
brated sanctuary. She Avas usually represented in 
AA'orks of art as a virgin divinity : in the more 
ancient Avorks she seems to have resmnbled Aphro- 
dite, whereas in the later ones she Avas more grave 
and serious. But there is an allegorical tradition 
that Zeus begot ly Nemesis at Rhammis an egg, 
Avhich Leda found, and from Avhich Helena ami 
the Dioscuri sprang, whence Helena herself is 
called Rhamnusis. 

Kemesius (NcjUtutos), the author of a Greek 
treatise On the Nuiure. of Mnn^ i.s called bishop of 
Emesa, in Syria, and probablv' lived at the end of 
the 4th or beginning of the .5th century after 
Christ. His treatise is an interesting philosojihical 
AA'ork, which has gencr.'illy been liiglilv' pmised by 
all Avho ha\'e read it. Edited hy Mattliaei, liable, 
8vo. 1802. 

Nemetacum. [Nkmktocenna.] 

Nemetes or Nemetae, a people in Gallia Bel- 
gica on the Rhine, whose chief toAvn was Novio- 
magus, subsequentlA' Nemetae or 

Nemetocenna or Nemetacum (Arms)^ the 
chief tow'n of the Atrebates in Gallia Belgica, 
subsequently Atrebati, Avhonce its modern name. 
Nemoreiisis Lacus. [Aricia.] 
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Kemossus. [Ahvbrni.] 

Keoblile. [Archilochus.] 

NeScaesarSa (Neo/cai(ra^e/a: Nco/caurapcvs^Neo- 
caesariensis). 1. (Xiksar)^ the capiUil, under the 
Roman empire, of Pontus Poleinoniacus, in Asia 
Minor, stood on the river Lycus, 63 Roman miles 
E. of Ainasia, It was a splendid city, and is famous 
in ecclesiastical history for the council held there 
in A. D. 314. —8. {Kulut-en‘Nejur$ Ru.), a fortress 
established by Justinian, on the Euphrates, in the 
district of Syria called Chalybonitis. 

NSdn (Neoji/ ; Ntcovios, Newvaros), an ancient 
town in Phocis at the K. foot of Mt. Tithorea, 
a branch of Mt. I’amassua, was 80 stadia from 
Delphi across the mountains. Neon was destrov'ed 
by the Persians under Xerxes, but was subse- 
quently rebuilt and named Tithorea {Ti6op4a: 
TiQopevs) after the mountain on which it was 
situated. The new town however was not on 
exactly the same site as the ancient one. Tithorea 
was situated at the modern yelitza^ and Neon at 
Piilea-Fiva, between 4 and 6 miles N. of Velitza. 
Tithorea was destroyed in the Sacred war, and 
was again rebuilt, but remained an unimportant, 
though fortified place. 

Neontichos (Neov tci'xos, i. e. N'ew Wall). 1. 
(Amadsjik\ one of the 1‘2 cities of Aeolia on the 
coast of Mysia, in Asia Minor, stood on the N. 
side of the llermus, on the slope of M. Sardene, 
.30 stadia inland Irom Larissa. One tradition 
makes it older than Cyme; but the more probable 
account is that it was built by the Aeolians of 
Cyme as a fortress against the Pelasgians of Larissa. 
— 2. A fort on the cocast of Tlirace, near the 
Chersonesus. 

Neoptdlemus (Neon-rdAe^os). 1. Also called 
Pyrrhus, son of Achilles and Deidanna, the 
daughter of Lycomedes ; according to some he was 
a son of Achilles and Jphigenia, and after the 
sacrifice of his mother was carried by his father to 
the island of Scyros. The name of Pyrrhus is said 
to have been given to him by Lycomedes, because 
he had fair (tru^^ds) hair, or because Achilles, 
while disguised as a girl, had born^ the name of 
Pyrrha. He was called Neoptolemus, that is, 
young or late warrior, either because he had fought 
in early youth or because he had come late to 
Troy. From his father he is sometimes called 
Jchillidrs, and from his grandfather or great- 
grandfathi-r, Pelldes and AeacUhs. Neoptolemus 
was brought up in Scyros in the palace of Lyco- 
inedea, and was fetched from thence by Ulysses to 
join the Greeks in the war against Troy, because 
it had been prophesied by Ilelenus that Neopto- 
lemus and I^liiloctctcs w'crc necessary for the 
capture of Troy. At Troy Neoptolemus showed 
himself worthy of his great father. He was one 
of the heroes concealed in the wooden horse. At 
tlie capture of the city lie killed Priam at the 
sacred hearth of Zeus, and sacrificed Polyxena to 
the spirit of his father. When the Trojan captives 
were distributed among the conquerors, Andro- 
mache, the widow of Hector, was given to Neopto- 
lemus, and by her he became the father of Molossns, 
Pielus, Pergamus, and Aiuphialus, Respecting his 
return from Troy and the subsequent events of his | 
life the traditions differ. It is related that Neo- | 
ptoleinus returned home by land, because he had 
been forewarned by'IIelenus of the dangers which 
the Greeks would have to encounter at sea. Ac- 
cording to Homer Neoptolemus lived in Plithia, 
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the kingdom of his father, and here he married 
Hennione, whom her father Menelaus sent to him 
from Sparta. According to others Neoptolemus 
himself went to Sparta to receive Hermione, be- 
cause he had heard a report that she was betrothed 
to Orestes. Most writers relate that he aban- 
doned his native kingdom of Phthia, and settled 
in Epirus, where he became the ancestor of the 
Molossiaii kings. Shortly after his marriage with 
Hermione, Neoptolemus went to Delphi, where he 
was murdered; but the reason of liis visiting 
Delphi, as well as the person by whom he was 
slain, are differently related. Some say Ite went 
to plunder the temple of Apollo, others to present 
part of the Trojan booty as an offering to the god, 
and otliers again to consult the god about the means 
of obtaining children by Hermione. Some relate 
that he was slain at the instigation of Orestes, who 
was angry at being deprived of Hennione, and 
others, by the priest of the temple, or by Machae- 
reus, the son of Daefiis. His body was buried at 
Delphi; and he was worshipped there as a hero.— 
2. 1. King of Epirus, was son of Alcetas I., and 
father of Alexander L, and of Olympias, the mother 
of Alexander the Great. Neoptolemus reigned in 
conjunction with his brother Arymbas or Arrybas 
till his death, about ». c. 360. — 3. II. King of 
Epirus, son of Alexander I. and grandson of the 
preceding. At his father’s death in 32G, lie was 
probably a mere infant, and his pretensions to tlie 
throne were passed over in favour of Aeacides. It 
was not till 302 that the Epirots, taking advantage 
of the absence of Pyrrhus, tlie son of Aeacides, rose 
in insurrection against him, and set up Neoptolemus 
in his stead. The latter reigned for the bjiace of 6 
years, but was obliged to share the throne with 
Pyrrhus in 296. lie was shortly afterwards as- 
sassinated by Pyrrhus. — 4. A Macedonian officer 
of Alexander the Great, after whose death he ob- 
tained the government of Armenia. In 321 hts 
rcvr/ltod from Perdiccas, and joined Craterus, but 
he was defeated by Euiiumics, and was slain in 
battle by the hands of the latter.— 6. A general of 
Mithridates, and brother of Archelaus. — 6. An 
Athenian tragedian, who performed at the games 
in which Philip of Macedon was slain, 336.-7. 
Uf Paros, a Ureek grammarian of uncertain date, 
wrote seveial works quoted by Athenaeus and tlie 
Scholiasts. 

NSpete, Nepe or Nepet (Nepesimis: Nepi)^ 
an ancient town of Etruria, but not one of the 
12 cities, was situated near the saltus Ciminins 
and was regarded as one of the keys and gates 
of Etruria {danstra jmrtaerjfue Kiruriae^ Liv. vi. 0) 
It appears as an ally of the Romans at an early 
period, soon after the capture of Rome by the 
Gauls, and was subsequently made a Roman 
colony. There are still remains at Nepi of the 
walls of the ancient city. 

NephSle (NecptAri), wife of Athamas and mother 
of Phrixus and liclle. Hence Helle is called Ne- 
pkelcis by Ovid. For details see Athamas. 

Neph$lis(Ne4>eAl5),a small town Jind promontory 
on the coast of Cilicia Aspera, between Aneinuriuin 
and Antioch ia. 

NephSris a fortified town in the im- 

mediate neighbourhood of Carthage, on a rock near 
the coast. 

Nepos, CornSUus, the contemporary iind friend 
of Cicero, Atticus, and Catullus, was probably a 
native of Verona, or of some neighbouring village, 
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and died during the reign of Augustus, No other 
particulars, with regard to his personal history, 
have been transmitted to us. He is known to have 
written the following pieces, all of which are now 
lost. 1. Chronica^ an Epitome of Universal History, 
probably iu 3 books, to which Catullus appears to 
allude in dedicating his poems to Cornelius Nepos. 
2. Exemplorum Libri^ probably a collection of re- 
markable sayings and doings. 3. De Viris Il/us- 
irtbus^ perhaps the same work ^s the preceding, 
quotod under a different title. 4. Vita Ciceroms. 
b. Epiatolae ml Ciceronem, d. IJe Hidoricis. — There 
is still extiint a work entitled Vitae E^ceUmtium 
Jmfmratoruni^ containing biographies of several 
distinguished coiiiinanders, which is supposed by 
many critics to have been the production of Corne- 
lius Nepos. In all MSS., however, this work is 
ascribed to an unknown Aeniilius Probus, living 
under Theodosius at the end of the 4th century of 
the Christian aera, with the exception however of the 
life of Atticus, and the fragment of a life of Cato the 
Censor, which are expressly attributed to Corne- 
lius Nepos. These *2 lives may safely be assigned 
to Cornelius Nepos ; but the Latinity of the other 
biographies is such that we cannot suppose them 
to have been written by a learned contemporary of 
Cicero. At the same time their style presents a 
striking contrast to the meretricious finery of the 
later empire ; and hence it may be conjectured 
that Prohus abridged the w'ork of Nepos, and that 
the biographies, as they now exist, are in reality 
epitomes of lives actually written by' Nepos. The 
most useful editions of tliese lives are by Vsin Sta- 
veren, 3vo. Lug. Hat. 1773; by Tzschucke, 3vo. 
Hotting. 1301 ; by Hremi, 3vo. Zurich, 1820; and 
by Jloth, Basil. 8vo. 1841. 

Nepos, Jdlius, last emperor but one of the West, 
A. I). 474 — 475, was raised to the throne by Leo, 
the emperor of the East. Nepos easily deposed 
Glycerins, who was regarded at Constantinople as 
an usurper [Glycerius] ; but he was in his turn 
deposed in the next y'ear by Orestes, who pro- 
claimed his 8(ui Homulu.s. Nepos fled into Dal- 
matia, wliere he was killed in 480. 

Nepotianus, Flavius Fopillus, son of Eutropia, 
the half-sister of Constantine the Great, was pro- 
claimed emperor at Rome in a. n. 350, but was 
slain b\' Marccllinus, the general of the usurper 
Maguentius, after a reign of 28 days. 

Neptiliius, called Poseidon by the Greeks. The 
Greek god is spoken of in a separate article. [Po- 
SKI DON.] Ncptuiius was the chief marine divinity 
of the Romans. As the early Romans were not a 
maritime people, tlie marine divinities are rarely 
mentioned, and we scarcely know with certainty' 
what day in the year was set apart as the festival 
of Neptuinis, though it seems to have been the 
23rd of July (X. Kal. SejcL). His temple stood 
iu the Campus Martins, not fhr from the septa. At 
his festival the people formed tents of the 

branches of trees, in which theyenjoy'cd themselves 
in feasting and drinking. {Diet, of Ant. art. Nep- 
iunalia)* When a Roman commander set sail with 
a fleet, he first oflTered up a sacrifice to Neptunus, 
which was thrown into the sea. In the Roman 
poets Neptunus is completely identified with the 
Greek Poseidon, and accordingly all the attributes 
of the latter are transferred by them to the former. 

Neratius Priscus, a Roman jurist, who lived 
under Trajan and Hadrian. It is said that Trajan 
sometimei had the design of making Neratius his 
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successor in place of Hadrian. He enjoyed a high 
reputation under Hadrian, and was one of his con- 
siliarii. His works are cited in the Digest. 

NSreU or Nerms (NTjpely, in Horn. NrypT^fr), a 
daughter of Nereus and i)oris, and used especially 
in the plural. Nereides (NTjpetScs, NT?p77l5€s) to 
indicate the 50 daughters of Nereus and Doris, 
The Nereides were the marine nymphs of the Medi- 
terranean, in contradistinction from the Naiades^ 
or the nymphs of fresh water, and the Ocea~ 
tildes., or the nymphs of the great ocean. Their 
names arc not the same in all writers ; one of the 
most celebrated was Thetis, the mother of Achilles. 
They are described as lovely divinities, dwelling 
with their father at the bottom of the sea, and 
were believed to be propitious to all sailors, and 
especially to the Argonauts. They were worshipped 
in several parts of Greece, but more especially in 
seaport towns. The epithets given tliem by the poets 
refer partly to their beauty and partly to their 
place of abode. They are frequently represented 
in works of art, and commonly as youthful, beau- 
tiful, and naked maidens ; and they are often 
grouped with Tritons and other in<irine beings. 
Sometimes they appear on gems as half maidens 
and half fishes. 

Nereius, a name given by the poets to a de- 
scendant of Nereus, such as Phociis and Achilles. 

Neretum or Neritum (Neretinus ; Aar5o), a 
town of the Salentini in Calabria in the S. of Italy. 

NerdUS (Nvpeuv), son of Pontus and Gaea, and 
husband of Doris, by whom he became the father 
of the 50 Nereides. He is described as the wise 
and unerring old man of the sea, at the bottom c( 
which he dwelt. His empire is the Mediterranean 
or more particularly the Aegean sea, whence he is 
sometimes called the Aegean. Ht^ was believed, 
like other marine divinities, to have the power of 
prophesying the future and of appearing to mortals 
in ditferent shapes ; and in the story of Hercules 
he acts a prominent part, just as Proteus in the 
story of Ulysses, and Glauciis in that of the Argo- 
nauts. Virgil {Aen. ii. 418) mentions llie trident 
as his attribute, and the epithets given him by the 
poets refer to his old age, his kindliness, and his 
trustworthy knowledge of the future. In works 
of art, Nereus, like other sea-gods, is represented 
w'ith pointed sea-weeds taking tlie place of hair in 
the eyebrows, the chin, and the breast. 

Nericus. [Leucas.] 

Nerine, equivalent to Nereis, a daughter of 
Nereus. [Nereis.] 

Nerio, Neriene, or Nerienis. [Mars.] 

Neritum, a mountain in Ithaca. [Ithaca.] 

Neritus, a sinally rocky island near Itliaca, 
erroneously supposed by some to be Ithaca itself. 

Nerium, also called Celticum (C. Finisterre), 
a promontory in the N. W. corm*r of Spain, and 
in the territory of the Nerii, a tribe of the Celtic 
Artabri, whence the promontory is also called 
Artabrum. 

Nero, Claudius. Nero is said to have signified 
“ brave ” in the Sabine tongue. 1. Tib., one of 
the 4 sons of App. Claudius Caccus, censor B. c. 
312, from whom all the Ciaudii Nerones were de- 
scended.— 2. C., a celebrated general in the 2nd 
Punic war. Ho was praetor 212, and was sent 
into Spain to oppose llasdnibal, who eluded his 
attack, and he was succoedi'd by Seipio Africanus. 
Nero was consul in 207 with M. Living Salinator. 
Nero marched into the S. of Italy against Hanni- 
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bal, whom he defeated. He then marched into 
the N. of Italy, effected a junction with his col- 
league M. Livius in Picenum, and proceeded to 
crush Hasdrubal before his brother Hannibal could 
come to his assistance. Hasdrubal was defeated 
and slain on the river Motaiirus. This great 
battle, which probably saved Rome, gave a lustre 
to the name of Nero, and consecrated it among the 
recollections of the Romans. 

Quid debeas, o Roma, Ncronibus, 

Testis Metauruin flunien et Hasdrubal 
Devictus. Ilorat. Carm. iv. 4. 

Nero was censor, 204, with M. Livius. — 3. 
Tib., praetor, 204, with Sardinia for his pro- 
vince ; and consul 202, when he obtained Africa 
as his province, but his fleet suflbred so much at 
sea, that he was unable to join Scipio in Africa.— 
4. Tib., served und<‘r Pompey in the war against 
the pirates, B. c. 67. He is probably the Tib. 
Nero who recommended that the inemlKTS of the 
conspiracy of Catiline, who had boon seized, should 
be kept confined till Catiline was put down. — 6. 
Tib., father of the emperor 'fiberins, was probably 
the son of the last. He served as quaestor under 
Caesar (48) in the Alexandrine war. He sided 
with L. Antonins in the war of Perusia (41) ; and 
when this town surrendered, he passed over to 
Sex. Pompey in Sicily, and subsequently to M. 
Antony in Acbaea. On a reconciliation being 
effected between Antony and Octaviau at the 
close of the year (40), he returned with his wife 
to Rome. Li via, who possessed great beauty, 
excited the passion of Octavian, to whom she 
was surrendered by her husband, being then 6 
months gone with child of her second son Drusus. 
Nero died shortly after, and left Octavian the tutor 
of his two sons. 

Nero. 1. Roman emperor, A. D. .^1 — 68, was 
the son of Cri. Domitius Ahenoharbus, and of 
Agrippina, daughter of Gerinanicus Caesar, and 
sister of Caligula. Nero's original name was L. 
iJomUius Almiohffrltus^ htit after the marriage of 
bis mother with her tmcle, the om})eror Claudius, 
he was adopted by Claudius (a.d. 50), ami was 
called iVmj CUnulins Otf-nar iJrnsus (fcnnanicust. 
Ner(» was born at Antiuin, on the 15th of Decem- 
ber, A. D. 87. Shortly after his adoption by Clau- 
dius, Nero, being thmi 16 years of age, married 
Octavia, the daughter of Claudius and Mcssalina 
(53). Among his early instructors was Seneca. 
Nero had some tahuit and taste. He was f.'.r.d of 
the arts, and made verses ; but he was indolent 
and given to pleasure, and had no inclination for 
laborious studies. On the death of Claudius (54), 
Agrippina secured the succession for her son, to the 
exclusion of Rritannicus, the son of Claudius. Jlis 
mother wished to govern in the name of her son, 
and her ambition was the cause of Nero’s first 
crime. Jealousy thus arose between Nero and bis 
mother, which soon broke out into a quarrel, and 
Agrippina threatened to join Rritannicus and raise 
him to his father’s place ; whereupon Nero caused 
Rritannicus to be poisoned, at an entertainment 
where Agrippina and Octavia were present (55). 
During tlie early part of Nero’s reign, the govern- 
ment of Rome was in the hands of Seneca, and 
of Burrhus, the praefect of the praetorians, who 
opposed the ambitions designs of Agrippina. Mean- 
time the young emperor indulged his licentious 
inclinations without restraint. He neglected his 
wife for the beautiful, but dissolute Puppaea Sa- 
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bina, the wife of Otbo. This abandoned woman 
aspired to become the emperor’s wife ; but since 
she had no hopes of succeeding in her design while 
Agrippina lived, she used all her arts to urge Nero 
to put his mother to death. Accordingly in 59, 
Agrippina was assassinated by Nero’s order, with 
the approbation lit least of Seneca and Burrhus, 
who saw that the time was come for the destruc- 
tion cither of the mother or the son. Though Nero 
had no longer an/ one to oppose him, he felt the 
punishment of his guilty conscience, and said that 
he was haunted hy his raothfjr’s spectre. He 
attempted to drown his reflections in fresh riot, 
in which he was encouraged by a band of flat- 
terers. He did not, however, immediately marry 
Poppaea, being probably restraim^d by fear of 
Burrhus and Seneca. But the death of Burrhus 
in 6*2, and the retirement of Seneca from public 
affairs, which immediately followed, left Nero 
more at liberty. Accordingly he divorced his 
wife Octavia, and in 18 days married Poppaea. 
Not satisfied with putting away his wile, he falsely 
charged her with adultery, and banished her to 
the island of Pandataria, where she was shortly 
after put to death. — In 64 the great fire at Rome 
happened. Its origin is uncertain, for it is hardly^ 
credible that the city was fired by Nero’s order, 
as some ancient writers assert. Out of the 14 
regiones of Rome into which Rome was divided, 
3 were totally destroyed, and in 7 others only a 
few lialf-burnt houses remained. The emperor 
set about rebuilding the city on an improved plan, 
with wider streets. He found money for his pur- 
poses by acts of oppression and violence, and (;vcn 
temples were robb(‘d of their wealth. With these 
means he began to en‘ct his sumptuous golden 
palace, on a scale of magnitude and B})Iemlour 
which almost surpasses beli(*f, 'J’he vestibule eon- 
tallied a colossal statue of himself 120 feet high. 
The odium of the conflagration which the emj)i‘ror 
could not remove from himself, he tried to tlirow 
on the Christians, who were then numerous in 
Romo, and many of them were put to a cruel 
death. — The tyranny of Nero at last (65) led to 
the organisation of a formidable conspiracy against 
him, usiuilljr called Piso's conspiracy, from the 
name of one of the principal accomplices. The 
plot was discovered, and many distinguished per- 
sons were put to death, among wliom was Piso 
himself, the poet JiUean, and the pliilosnpher 
Seneca, though the latt»;r appears to have taken 
no |)art in the plot. In the same year, Pop- 
paca died of a kick, which lier brutal husband 
gave her in a fit of passion when she was with 
child. Nero now married Statilia Messallina. The 
history of the remainder of Nero's reign is a cata- 
logue of his crimes. Virtue in any form was the 
object of his fear ; and almost every month was 
marked by the execution or banishment of some 
distinguished man. Among his otlier victims 
were Thrusea Paetus and Barea Soranus, both 
inerr of high rank, but of spotless integrity. In 
67 Nero paid a visit to Greece, and took part in 
the contests of both the Olympic and Pythian 
games. He cnnmiencod a canal across the Isthmus 
of Corinth, but the works were afterwards sus- 
pended by his own orders. While in Greece he 
sent orders to put to death his faithful general 
Domitius Corbulo, which the old soldier anti- 
cipated by stabbing himself. The Roman world 
had long been tired of its oppressor j and the 
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gtorm at length broke out in Gaul, wlierj Julius 
Vindex, the governor, openly raised tlie standard 
of revolt. liis example was followed by Galba, 
who was governor of Hispania Tarracoiiensis. 
Galba was firoclaiined emperor by his troops, but 
he only assumed the title of legatus of the senate 
and the Roman peo^e. Soon after these news 
reached Rome, Nymphidius Sahinus, who was 
praefectus praetorio along with Tigellinus, per- 
suaded the troops. to proclaim (^alba. Nero was 
immediately deserted. He escaped from the palace 
at night with a few freedmen, and made his way to 
a house about 4 miles from Rome, which belonged 
to his freedman Phaon. Here he gave bimsclf 
a mortal wound, when he heard the trampling 
of the horses on which his pursuers were mounted. 
The centurion on entering attempted to stop the 
flow f)f blood, but Nero saying, “It is too late. 
Is this jmur fidelity?" expired with a horrid 
stare. Ni-ro’s pr()gre.ss in crime is easily^ traced, 
and tlie lesson is worth reading. AVTihout a good 
education, and with no talent for his high station, 
he was placed in a position of danger from the 
first. He was sensual, and fond of idle display, 
and them ho became greedy of money' to satisfy 
his expenses ; he was timid, and hy conse(|uenee 
he became cruel when he anticipated danger ; and, 
like other murderers, his first crime, the poisoning 
of Britannicus, made him capable of another. But, 
contemptible and ennd as he was, there are many' 
persons wlio, in the same situation, might run the 
same guilty career. He was only in his 31st 
year wheirhe died, and ho had held the supreme 
power for 18 years and 8 months. He wiis tlie 
last of the descendiints of Julia, the sister of the 
dictator (7acsar. — The most important external 
events in the roigii of Nero were the conrjuest 
of Armenia byDomitius Corbulo [CohbuloJ, and 
the insurrection of the Britons under Boadicea, 
which was quelled by Suetonius Paulinus. [Paoli- 
Nus]. — 2. Eldest son of Oermanicua and Agrip- 
pina. fell a victim to the ambition of Sejanns, who 
resolved to get rid of the sons of Gernianieiis in 
order to obtain the imperial throne for himself. 
Hrusiis, the brotlu'r of Nero, was persuaded to 
second the designs of Sejanu.s, in hcy)03 that tlie 
d(?ath of his elder brother would secure him the 
succession to the throne. There was no difficulty 
in exciting tlio jealou-sy of Tiberius ; and accord- 
ingly in A. D. ‘20, Ne*ro was declared an enemy 
of the state, was removed to the island of Pontia, 
and was there either starved to death or perished 
hy his own hands. 

Nertobrlga. 1. ( Valera la vieja\ a town in 
Hispania Baetica, with the surname Concordia 
Julia, probably the same place which Polybius 
calls (xxxv. 2) Ercohnc.a (’Epxd§piKa). ■— 2. (yl/- 
viuiia\ a town of the Celtiberi in Hispania Tar- 
raconensis on the road from Emerita to Caesar- 
augnsta. 

Neriilum, a fortified place in Lucania on the 
Via Popilia, 

Nerva, Gocceius. 1. M. , consul n. c. 30, brought 
sellout the reconciliation between M. Antonins and 
Octavianiis, 40, and is the same as the Cocceius 
mentioned by Horace i. 5. 28).— 3. M., 

probably the son of the preceding, and grand- 
father of the emperor Nerva. He was consul 
A. I). 22. In 33, he resolutely starved bimself 
to death, notwithstanding the intreaties of Ti- 
berius, whose constant companion he was. He 
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was a celebrated jurist and is often mentioned in 
the Digest.— 3. M., the son of the last, and pro- 
bably father of the emperor, -was also a celebrated 
jurist, and is often cited in the Digest under the 
name of Nerva Filius. — 4. M., Roman emperor, 
A. n. 06-98, was born at Narnia, in Umbria, A. D. 
32. He was consul with Vespasian, 71, and with 
Domitian, 90. On the assassination of Domitian, 

September, 96, Nerva, who had probably been 
privy to the conspiracy, was declared emperor at 
Rome by the people and the soldiers, and his 
administration at once restored tranquillity to the 
state. He stopped proceedings against those who 
had been accused of treason (maje.stas), and al- 
lowed many exiled persons to return to Rome. 
The class of informers were suppressed by pimal- 
tics, and some w-ere ]iut to death. At the com- 
mencement of his reign, Nerva swore that he 
would put no senator to death ; and he kept his 
word, even when a con.spiracy' had been formed 
against his life by Calpurniiis Crassus. Though 
Nerva was virtuous and humane, he did not pos- 
sess much energy and vigour ; and his feebleness 
was shown by a mutiny of the Praetorian soldiers. 
The soldiers demanded the punishment of the 
assassins of Domitian, which the emperor refused. 
Though his body was feeble, his Avili was strong, 
and ho offered them liis own neck, and declared 
his readiness to die. However, it ajipears that 
ihe soldiers effected their purpose, and Nerva 
was obliged to put Petronius Scciindus and Par- 
thenius to death, or to permit them to be mas- 
sacred by tl\o soldiers. Nerva felt his wi'akiiess, 
but he showed his noble character and his good 
sense by appointing as his siu'cessor a man who 
possessed both vigour aiid cabillty to direct public 
affairs. He adopted as his son and succe.ssor, 
without any regard to liis own kin, JM. Glpius 
Trajanus, who was then at tlie head of an army' 
ill Gennany. Nerva died suddenly on the 
of January, a. d. 9H, at the age of 6.0 years. 

Nervii, a powerful and warlike ])eople in Gallia 
Belgica, whose territory extended fnim the river 
Sabis {Sambre) to the Ocean, and part of which 
was covered by the wood Artliienna. They were 
divided into several smaller tribes, the Centrones, 
Grudii, Levaci, Pleumoxii and Geiduni. In B. c. 
58 they were dei’eated hy Caesar with such 
slaughter that out of Cl), 000 moil capable of bear- 
ing arms only 500 were left. 

Nesactlum, a town in Istria on the river Arsia, 
taken by the Romans, b. r. 177. 

Nesis {NisUa)y a small island off the coast of 
Campania between Puteoli and Neapolis, and 
opposite Mt. Pausilvpus. This island was a fa- 
vourite residence of some of tlie Roman nobles. 

NeSBOnis (Nco-o-wvi's), a lake in Thessaly, a 
little S. of the river Peneus, and N. E. of Larissa, 
is in summer merely a swamp, but in winter is 
not only full of water, but even overflows its 
banks. Nessonis and the neiglihouring lake Boe- 
beis were regarded by the aucitmts as remains 
of the vast lake, which was supposed to have 
covered the whob* of Thessaly’, till an outlet was 
made for its watiTs through the roeks of Tempe. 

Nessus (NeWoy), a centaur, who carried Deia- 
nira across the river Evenus, but, attempting to 
run away with her, was shot hy Hercules with a 
poisoned arrow, which afterwards became the cause 
of the death of Hercules. See pp. 310, 311. 
Nestor (NeVroig), king of Pylos, son of Ncleus 
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and Chloris, husband of Eurydice and father of Pi- 
sidice, Polycaste, Perseus, Stratius, Aretus, Kche- 
phron, Pisistratus, Antilochus, and Thrasymedes. 
Some relate tha*!, after the death of Eurydice, Nes- 
tor married Anaxibia, the daughter of Atreus, and 
sister of Agamemnon ; but this Anaxibia is else- 
where do'-cribed as the wife of Strophius; and the 
mother of Pyladea. When Hercules invaded the 
country of Neletis, and slew his sons, Nestor alone 
w'as spared, either because lie was absent from 
I’ylos, or because he had taken no part in carrying 
off from Hercules the oxen of Geryones. In his 
youth and early manhood, Nestor was a distin- 
guished warrior. He defeated both the Arcadians 
and Eleans. He took part in the fightof the La- 
pithae against the Centaurs, and he is mentioned 
among the Calydonian huiiters and the Argonauts. 
Although far advanced in age, he sailed with the 
other Greek heroes against Troy. Having ruled 
over three generations of men, his advice and 
authority were deemed equal to that of the im- 
mortal gods, and he was renowned for his wisdom, 
his justice, and his knowledge of war. After the 
fall of Troy he returned home, and arrived sjifely 
in Pylos, where Zens granted to him the full en- 
joyment of old age, aiirrouiided by intelligent and 
brave sons. Various towns in Peloponnesus, of 
the name of Pylos, laid claim to being the city 
of Nestor. On this point see p. 471, a. 

NestSHdes (NecrroplSris)^ i. e. a son of Nestor, 
as Antilochus and Pisistratus. 

Nestorius, a celebrated Haeresiarcb, was ap- 
pointed patriarch of Constantinople A. n. 428, hut 
in consequence of his heresy was deposed at the 
council of Ephesus, 431. His great opponent was 
Cyril, Nestorius was subsequently banished to 
one of the Oases in Egvpt, and he died in exile 
probably before 450. Nestorius carefully distin- 
guished between the divine and human nature 
attributed to Christ, and refused to give to the 
Virgin Mary the title of T/i€ofocus (©eor^aov) or 
“Mother of God.” The opinions of Nestorius 
are still maintained by the Nestorian Christians. 

Kestus, sometimes Nessus (Ne<rTos: Mesfo 
by the Greeks, Karam by the Turks), a river in 
Thrace, which rises in Mt. Rhodope, Hows S. E., 
and falls into tlu* Aegacan sea W. of Abdera and 
opposite the island of Thasos. The Nestus formed 
the El. boundary of Macedonia from the time of 
Philip and Alexander the Great. 

Nesus. (Okniauae.J 

liretnm (Netinus; N(jto Antiquo near xVo/o), a 
town in Sicily S. W. of Syracuse, and a de- 
pendency of the latter. 

Neuri (NeDpot, Neopol), a people of Sannatia 
Europaea, whom Herodotus describes as not of 
Scythian race, though thej*^ followed Scythian 
customs. Having b(*en driven out from their earlier 
abodes by a plague of serpents, they settled to 
the N.W. of the sources of the Tyras (Dniester). 
They were esteemed skilful in enchantment. 

Nevirnxun. [Noviodunum, No. 2.] 

Nicaea (Nufalo; NixaieiJy, Ni/caeus, Nicaeensis, 
Nicensis). 1. (/znik^ Ru.), one of the most cele- 
brated cities of Asia, stood on the E. side of the 
lake Ascania (Iznik) in Rithynia. Its site appears 
to have been occupied in very ancient times by a 
town called Attaea, and afterwards by a settlement 
of the Bottiaeans, called Ancore or Helicore, which 
was destroyed by the Mysians. Not long after the 
death of Alexander the Great, Antigonus built on 
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the same spot a city which he named after himself, 
Antigonea; but Lysimachus soon after changed the 
name into Nicaea, in honour of his wife. Under 
the kings of Bithynia it was often the royal resi- 
dence, and it long disputed- with NiComedia the 
rank of capital of Bithynia. The Roman emperors 
bestowed upon it numerous ^honours and benefits, 
which are recorded on its coins. Its position, at 
the junction of several of the chief roads leading 
through Asia Miyor to Constantinople, made it the 
centre of a large traffic. It is very famous in ec- 
clesiastical history as the seat of the great Oecu- 
menical Council, which Constantine convoked in 
A. D, 325, chiefly for the decision of the Ariaii 
controversy, and which drew up the Nicene Creed; 
that is to say, the first part of the well known 
creed so called, the latter part of which was added 
by the Council of Constantinople, in the year 3B1. 
The Council of Nice (as we commonly call it) also 
settled the time of keeping Easter. A second 
council htdd here in 787 decided in favour of the 
worship of images. In the very year of the great 
Council, Nicaea was overthrown by an earthquake, 
but it was restored by the emperor Valens in .‘JO'8. 
Under the later emperors of the East, Nicaea long 
served as the bulwark of Constantinople against 
the Arabs and Turks : it was taken by the i^eljuks 
in 1078, and became the capital of the Sultan 
Soliman; it was retaken by the E'irst Crusaders in 
1087. After the taking of Constantinople by the 
Venetians and the E’ranks, and the foundation of 
the Latin empire there in 1204, the Greek emperor 
Thcodorus Ijascaris made Nicaea the capital of 
a separate kingdom ; in which his followers main- 
tained themselves with various succi*ss against the 
Latins of Constantinople on the one side, and the 
Seljuks of Iconiuin on the other, and in 1281 re- 
gained Constantinople. At length, in 1330, Nicaea 
was finally taken by Oreban the son of the founder 
of the Ottoman empire, Othman. Iznik^ the modern 
Nicaea, is a poor village of about 100 houses ; but 
the double walls of the ancient city still remain 
almost complete, exhibiting 4 large and 2 small gates. 
There arc also the remains of the 2 moles which 
formed the harbour on the lake, of an aqueduct, i>f 
the theatre, and of the gyinnasiiun ; in this last 
edifice, we are told, there was a point from which 
all the 4 gates were visible, so great was the regu- 
larity with which the city was built. —2. (Nilah) 
a city of India, on the borders of the Paropamisadae, 
on the W. of the river Copheii. — ■ 3. (Prob. Dara- 
poor^ Ru.), a city of India, on the river llydaspes 
(Jdtim) built by Alexander to commemorate bis 
victory over Porus. -^4. A fortress of the Ejiicne- 
midian Locrians on the sea, near the pass of Ther- 
mopylae, which it commanded. From its important 
position, it is often mentioned in the wars of Greece 
w’ith Macedonia and with the Romans. In theXor- 
mer, its betrayal to Philip by the Thracian dynast 
Phalaecus led to the decision of the Sacred War, 
«. c. 346 ; and after various changes, it is found, at 
the fime of the wars with Rome, in the hands of 
the Aetolians. — 6. In Illyria. [Nj(Ua]. — 6. 
An ancient name of Mariana in Corsica. — 7. 
(Nizza^ Nice), a city on the coast of Liguria, a 
little E. of the river V'^ar; a colony of Ma.ssilia, tind 
subject to that city ; hence it was considered as 
belonging to Gaul, though it was just beyond the 
frontier. It first became important as a stronghold 
of the Christian religion, which was preached there 
by Naaarius at an early period. 
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Kicander (NUap^pos). 1. King of Sparta, son 
of Charilaiis, and father of Theopompns, reigned 
about B. c. 809 — 770. •—2. A Greek poet, gram- 
marian and physician, was a native of CMaros near 
Colophon in Ionia, whence he is frequently called 
a Colophonian. He succeeded his father as one of 
the hereditary priests of Apollo Clarius. He appears 
to have flourished about B. c. 18o — 135. Of the 
niinuTous works of Nicander only two poems are ex- 
tJint, one entitled T//eriiim{0r]pioii^), which consists 
of nearly 1000 hexameter linos, and treats of veno- 
mous animals and the wounds inflicted by them, and 
another entitled A lexiphamiuca (’AA€^r<pdp/ia>fa), 
which consists of more than 000 hexameter lines, 
and treats of poisons and tlieir antidotes. Among 
the ancients his authority in all matters relating 
to toxicology seems to have been considered high. 
Mis works are frequently quoted by Pliny, Galen, 
and other ancient writers. His style is luirsh and 
ohscure ; and his works are now scarcely ever 
read as poems, and are only consulted by those 
who are interested in points of zoological and 
medical antiquities. The best edition is by Schnei- 
der, who published tlie Ale.rip/iarmara in 1792 
Ilalae ; and the Theriaca in 181(), Lips. 

Hicanor (N/ao^/wp). 1. Son of Parmenion, a 

distinguished oflicer in the service of Alexander, 
died during the king's advance into Bactria, u. c. 
330. — 2. A Maeodonian officer, who, in the di- 
vision of the provinces after the death of Perdiccas, 
(321), obtained the government of Cappadocia, 
lie attaclied himself to the party of Antigomis, 
who made him governor of Media and the ad- 
joining provinces, which he continued to hold until 
312, when he was deprived of them by Seleucus. 
— 3. A Macedonian oflicer under Cassander, by 
whom he was secretly d»‘S[)atchod, immediately on 
tile death of Antipater, 319, to take the command 
of the Macedonian garrisoiuat Munychia. Nicanor 
arrived at Athens before the news of Antipater’s 
death, and thus readily obtained possession of the 
fortress. Soon afterwards he surprised tlie Piraeus 
also, and placed both fortresses in the hands of 
Cassander on the arrival of the latter in Attica in 
318. Nicanor was afterwards despatched by Cas- 
sander with a fleet to the Hellosponjt, where be 
gained a victory over the admiral of Polysperchon. 
On his return to Athens he incurred the suspicion 
of Cassander, and was }mt to death, 

Nicarchus (Nx/capxoy), the author of 38 epi- 
grams in the Greek Anthology, appears to have 
lived at Rome near the beginning of the 2ud cen- 
tury of the Christian era. 

Nicator, Seleucus. [Skleucits. ) 

Nice (Nf/f?;), railed Victoria by the Romans, 
the goddess of victory, is described as a daughter 
of l^illas and Styx, and as a sister of Zelii.s (zeal), 
Cratps (strength), and Bia (force). When Zeus 
commenced lighting Hgainst the Titans, and called 
upon the gods for assistance, Nice and her 2 sisters 
Were the first who came forward, and Zeus was so 
pleased with their readiness, that he caused them 
ever after to live with him in Olympus. Nice had 
a ceb brated temple on the acropolis of Athens, 
which is still extant and in excellent preservation. 
She is often seen represented in ancient works of 
art, especially with other divinities, such us Zeus 
and Athena, and with conquering heroes whose 
horses she guides. In her appearance she resemblei 
Athena, but has wings, and carries a palm or i 
wreath, .and is engaged in raising a trophy, oi 
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in inscribing the victory of the conqueror on a 
shield. 

Nicephdrium (NiKrf<p6piop). 1. (IfakkaJi), a 
fortified town of Mesopotamia, on the Euphrates, 
near the mouth of the river Bilecha (el /Jelikh), 
and due S. of Edessa, built by order of Alexander, 
id probably completed under Seleucus. It is 
uibtless the same place as the Callinicus or Cal- 
linlcum {KaW'iPiKos or op), the fortifications of 
which were repaired hy Justinian. Its name was 
again changed to Leontdpolis, when it was adorned 
with fresh buildings by the emperor Leo. — 2. A 
fortress on the Propontis, belonging to the territory 
of PerganuH. 

Nlcephorlus (Nneut/x^pms), a river of Armenia 
Major, on which Tigranes built his resiibuice Ti- 
GRANOCERTA. It was a trib^arv of the Upper 
Tigris ; probably identical witn the Centritk.s, 
or a small triburarv of it. 

Nicephorus (NiK7](p6pos). 1. Callistus Xan* 
thopulus, the author of the Ecclesiastical History, 
was born in the latter part of the I3tb century, and 
died about 1450. His Ecclesiastical history was 
ginaUy in 23 books, of which there are 1 8 extant, 
extending from the birth of Christ down to the 
death of the tyrant Phoca.^, in 9J0, Although Ni- 
cephorus compiled from the works of his predecessors, 
he entirely remodelled his iiiiiterials, and his style 
is vastly superior to that of his contemporaries. 
Edited by Dinaeiis, Paris, 1030, 2 vols. fnl. — 2. 
Gregoras. j (thkgora&.J — 3. Patriarcha, ori- 
ginally the notary or chief sperotary of state to the 
emperor Constantine Copronymus, subsequently 
retired into a convent, and was raised to the patri- 
archate of Constantinople in 800. He was deposed 
in 815, and died in 828. Bevcnil of his works 
have come doAvn to us, of which the most important 
is entitled Breviorium Ilistoricuin, a Byzantine 
history, extending from 002 to 770. This is one of 
tlie best works of the Byzantine period. Edited 
by Petavius, Ib'iris, 1016. 

Nicer (AW.ar), a river in Germany falling 
into the Rhine at the modern Af(tiinliei)n. 

, Niceratus (NiaTjpaTov). 1. Father of Nicias, the 
celebrated Athenian general. — 2. Son of Nicias, 
put to d^ath by the 30 tyrants, to whom his great 
wealth was no doubt a temptation. — 3. A Greek 
writer on plants, one of the followers of Asclepiades 
of Bithynia. 

Nicetas (Nixif ras). 1. Acominatus, also called 
Choniates, becau.st? he Avas a native of Chonae, 
formerly Colossae, in Phrygia, one of the most im- 
portant Byzantine historians, lived in the latter 
half of the l‘2th, and the former half of the 13th 
centuries. He held important public offices at 
Constantinople, and was present at the capture of 
the city^ by the Latins in 1204, of which he has 
given us a faithful description. He escaped to 
Nie.ae.a, Avhere he died about 1210. The history 
of Nicetas consists of 10 distinct Avorks, each of 
which contains one or more books, of Avhich there 
are 21, giving the history of the emperors from 
1118 to 1200. The best edition is by Bekker, 
Bonn, 1835.-2. Eugenianus, lived probably 
toAvards the end of the 12th contiiiy, and wrote 
“ The History of the Lives of Driisilla and Cha- 
ricles,” Avhich is the worst of all the Greek romances 
that have come down to ns. It was published for 
the first time by Boissonade, Paris, 1819, 2 vols. 

Nicia (kJnza ?), a tributary of the Po in Gallia 
Cisalpina. 
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Niclas (NiKias). 1. A celel)rated Athenian 
general during the Peloponnesian war, was the son 
of Niceratus, from whom he inherited a large for- 
tune. Ilis property was v«alued at 100 talents. 
From this cause, combined with his unambitious 
cliaracter, and his aversion to all dangerous inno- 
vations, ho was naturally brought into connection 
with the aristocratical portion of his fellow-citizens. 
He Avas several times associated with Pericles, as 
striitegus ; and his great prudence and high cha- 
racter gained for him considerable influence. On 
the death of Pericles he came forward more openly 
as tho opponent of Cleon, and the other demagogues 
of Athens ; but from his military reputation, the 
mildness of his character, and the liberal use 
Avhich he made of his great Avealtli, he Avas looked 
upon Avith respect by all classes of the citizens. 
His timidity led hift to buy off the attacks of the 
sycopliaiits. He Avas a man of strong religious 
feeling, and Aristophanes ridicules him in the 
Jujnites for his timidity and superstition. His clia- 
racteristic caution was the distinguishing feature 
of his military career ; and his military operations 
were almost always successful. He frequently 
commanded the Athenian armies during the earlier 
years of the Peloponnesian war. After the death 
of Cleon (li. c. 4*2*2) he exerted all his iiiilueuce to 
bring about a peace, Avhich Avas concluded in the 
following year (421). For the next few years 
Nicias used all his efforts to induce the Athenians 
to preserve the peace, and Avas constantly opposed j 
by Alcibiades, Avho had now become the leader of j 
the popular p.'irty. In 4 15, the Athenians resolved 
on sending their great expedition to Sicily, and ap- 
pointed Nicias, Alcibiades and Lamachus to thecom- 
xiiand. Nicias di^approved of the expedition alto- 
gether, and did all that he could to divert the 
Athenians from this course. Put his representa- 
tions produced no elfect ; and he set sail for Sicily 
AV'ith his colleagues. Alcibiades was soon after- 
Avards recalled [ AlcibiapesJ ; and the sole com- 
mand was thus virtually left in the liands of Nicias. 
Ilis early operations were attended Avith success. 
lie defeated the Syracusans in the autumn, ainj 
ciTiploved the Avinter in securing the co-operation of 
several of the Greek cities, and of tlie Sicel tribes 
in tile island. In the spring of next year he re- 
newed his attacks upon Syracuse ; he seized Epi- 
polae, in Avliich ho Avas successfiil, and commenced 
the circumvallation of Syracuse. About this time 
Lamachus Avas slain, in a skinnish under the 
Avails. All the attempts of the Syracusans to 
stop the circumvallation failed. The works Avere 
nearly completed, ami tlic doom of Syracuse seemed 
sealed, when Gylippus, the Spartan, arrived in 
Sicily. [Gylippus.] The tide of success now 
turned ; and Nicias found himself obliged to send 
to Athens for reinforcements, and requested at the 
same time that another commander might be sent 
to supply his place, as his feeble health rendered 
him unequal to the discharge of liis duties. The 
Athenians voti d reinforcements, Avhich were placed 
under the command of Demosthenes and Euryme- 
don ; but they would not alloAV Nicias to resign 
his command. Demosthenes, upon his arrival in 
Sicily (4L3), made a vigorous effort to recover 
Epipolao, Avhich the Athenians had lost. He Avas 
nearly successful, but was finally driven back with 
severe loss. Demosthenes now deemed any further 
attempts against the city hopeless, and therefore 
proposed to abandon the siege and return to Athens. 
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To this Nicias would not consent. He professed 
to stand in dread of the Athenians at home ; but he 
appears to have had reasons for believing that a 
party amongst the Syracusans themselves Avere 
likely in no long time to facilitate the reduction of 
the city. But meantime fresh succours arrived for 
the Syracusans ; sickness was making ravages 
among the Athenian troops, and at length Nicias 
himself saw the necessity of retreating. Secret 
orders were given that every thing should be in 
readiness for departure, when an eclipse of tlio 
moon happened. The credulous superstition of 
Nicias led to the total destruction of the Athenian 
armament. The soothsayers interpreted the event 
as an injunction from the gods tliat thov should 
not retreat before the next full moon, and Nicias 
resolutely determined to abide by their decision'. 
The Syracusans resolved to bring the enemy to 
an engagement, and, in a decisive naval battle, 
defeated the Athenians. They Avere now masters 
of the harbour, and the Athenians were reduced to 
the necessity of making a desperate effort to escape. 
The Athenians were again decisively defeated ; 
and having thus lost their fleet, they were obliged 
to retreat by land. They were pursued by the 
enemy, and were finally cninpelled to surrender. 
Both Nicias and Demosthenes Avere put to death 
by the Svracusans. — 2. The physician of Pyrrhus, 
king of Epirus, Avho olfered to the Roman consul 
to poison tile king, for a certain reward. Fabricius 
not only rejected his base »)ffer Avith indignation, 
but immediately sent him back to Py rrhus Avith 
notice of his treachery. He is sometimes, but 
erroneously, called (fineas. — 3. A Coan gramnin- 
riun, Avho lived at Home in the time of ("icero, with 
Avhoin ho AViis intimate. — 4. A celebrated Athe- 
nian painter, nourished about u. u. 320. lie was 
the most distinguished disciple of Enpliranor. Ilis 
Avorks seem to have bccq all painted in encaustic. 
One of his greatest paintings was a repri'scmtalioii 
of the infernal regions as described by llomer. He 
refused to sell this picture to Ptolemy, although 
the price offered f(»r it was 60 tahuits. 

Nicoch^es (NixoxdpyjsX an Atlieiiian poet of 
the Old Comedy, the son of Philonides, wais con- 
temporary Avith Aristophanes. 

Nicocles (Ni«ojcA,7js). 1. King of Sahimis in 
Cyprus, son of Evagoras, Avhom he succeeded n. c. 
374. Isocrates addressed him a long panegyric 
upon his father's virtues, for which Nicocles re- 
Avarded the orator Avith the inagnificeiit present of 
20 talents. Scarcely any particulars are known of 
the reign of Nicocles. — He is said to have pe- 
rished by a violent death, but neither tlie period 
nor circumstances of this event are recorded. — 2. 
Prince or ruler of Paplios, in Cyprus, during the 
period which folloAved the death'of Alexander. He 
Avas at first one of those who took part with Pto- 
lemy against Antigonus ; but having subsequently 
entered into secret negotiations with Antigonus, he 
Avas compelled by Ptolemy to put an end to his 
OAvn life, 310. —3. Tyrant of Sicyon, Avas deposed 
by Aratus, after a reign of only 4 mouth s, 2.") 1. 

Nicocreon (Ni/cofcpeW), king of Salamis in 
Cypnis, at the time of Alexander’s expedition into 
Asia. After the death of Alexander he took part 
with Ptolemy against Antigonus, and Avas entrusted 
by IHolemy Avith the chief command over the 
whole island. Nicocreon is said to have ordered 
the philosopher Anaiarchus to be pounded to 
death in a stone mortar, in revenge for an insult 



which the latter had offered the king, when he 
visited Alexander at Tyre. 

Nicol&us Chalcocondyles. [Cii ALcocoNOYLES.] 
Nicolaus Damascenus, a Greek historian, and 
an intimate friend both of Herod the Great and of 
Augustus. He wa.s, as his name indicates, a native 
of Damascus, and a son of Antipater and Stmtonicc. 
Ho received an excellent education, and he car- 
ried on his philosophical studies in common with 
Herod, at whose court he resided. In n, c. 13 he 
accompanied Herod on a visit ^to Augustus at 
Rome ; on which occasion Augustus made N icolaus 
a present of the finest fruit of the palm-tree, which 
the emperor called Nicolai^ — a name by which it 
continued to bo known down to the Middle Ages. 
Nicolaus rose so high in the favour of Augustus, 
that he was on more than one occasion of great 
service to llerod, when the emperor was incensed 
against the latter. Nicolaus wrote a large number 
of works, of which the most important were : — 1. 

A life of himself, of which a considerable portion 
is still extant. '2. An universal history, which 
consisted of 144 books, of which we have only a 
few fragments. Z. A life of Augustus, from which 
we have some extracts made by command of Cun- 
stantine Porphyrogenitus. lie; also wrote commen- 
taries oil Aristotle, and other philosophical works, 
and was the author of scvcTal tragedi<‘S .and co- 
medies : Stohaeus has preserved a fragment of one 
of his comedies, extending to 44 lines. The best 
edition of his fragments is by Orelli, Lips. 1804. 

NicomSiChus (Nixo/taxos). 1. Father of Aris- 
totle. See p. 84, a. — 2. Son of Aristotle by the 
slave Herpyllis. He was himself a philosopher, 
and wrote some philosophical works. A portion of 
Aristotle’s writings ])ears the name of Nieomachean 
Klhivs^ but why we cannot tell ; whether the 
father so named them, as a memorial of his affection 
for his young son, or whether they derived their 
title from being afterwards edited and commented 
on by Niconiacluis. — 3. Called Uera^enusy from 
his native place, Gerasa in Arabia, w'as a Py- 
thagorean, and the writer of a life of Pythagoras, 
now lost. His date is inferred from his mention 
of Thrasyllus, who lived under Tiberius. lie wrote 
on arithmetic and music ; and 2 of his works on 
these subjects are still extant. The wark on arith- 
metic was printed by Wcehel, Paris, lo30 ; also, 
after the Tyologumcna Arilhmtic(u\ attributed to 
lamhlichus, Lips. 1817. The work on mmsic was 
printed by Meursius, in his collection, Lugd. Bat. 
It) it), and ill the collection of Meihoinius, Amst. 
1852. -—4. Of Thebes, a celebrated painter, w.is 
the elder brother and teacher of the great painter 
Aristides. He flourished n. c. 380, .'ind onwards. 
He was an elder contemporary of Apelles and Pro- 
togenes. He is frequently mentioned by the an- 
cient writers in terms of the highest praise. Cicero 
says that in his works, as well as in those of Fchion, 
Protogenes, and Apelles, every thing was already 
perfect. {BrutuSy 18.) 

NIedmedes (Nikojw^Siis), 1. I. King of Bi- 
thynia, was the eldest son of Zipoetes, whom he 
succeeded, «. c. 278. With the assistance of th 
Gauls, whom he invited into Asia, he defeated and 
put to death his brother Zipoetes, who had for 
some time held the independent sovereignty of a 
considerable part of Bithynia. The rest of his 
reign appears to ha\e been undisturbed, and under 
his sway Bithynia rose to a high degree of power 
and prosperity. He founded the city of Niconiedia. 
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which he made the capital of his kingdom. The 
length of his reign is uncertain, hut he probably 
died about 250. He was succeeded by his son 
ZiELA,s. — 2. II. Surimmed ErirHANES, king of 
Bithynia, reigned n. c. 140 — 91. He was the 
son and successor of Prusias II., and 4th in descent 
from the preceding. He was brought up at Rome, 
where he succeeiUd in gaining the favour of the 
senate. Prusias, in consequence, hc'came jealous of 
his son, and sent secret instructions for his as.sas- 
sinatioii. The plot was revealed to Nicomedcs, who 
thereupon returned to Asia, and declared open war 
.against his father. Prusias was deserted by his 
subjects, and was put to death by order of liis son, 
149. Of the long .and tmnquil reign of Nicomedcs 
few events h.ave been tr.ansmltted to us. He 
courted the friendship of the Roin.ans, whom be 
.as.sisted in the war against Aristonicus, 131 . He 
subsequently obtaiiuid po.'«session of Paphlagonia, 
;ind attempted to gain Cappadocia, by marrying 
I.;iodiee, the widow of Ariarathes VI. He was, 
however, expelled from Cappadocia by Mithridates ; 
and he was also compelled by the Romans to 
ah.andon Paphlagonia, when they deprived ^litliri- 
d.ates of Cappadoela, — 3. III. Surnamed Philo- 
PATOR, king of Bithynia (. 91 -- 74 ), son .and suc- 
cc.ssor of Nicomedes II. Immediately after his 
accession, he was expelled by Mithridates, who set 
up ag.ainst him hi.s brother Socnates ; but he was 
restored by the Romans in the following year (90), 
At the instigation of tlie Romans, Nicomedes now 
proceeded to atUick the doniiilion.s of Mithridates, 
who expelled him a secoinl time from his kingdom 
(88). This was the immediate occasion of the 1st 
Mithridatic w.ar ; at the conclusion of which ( 84 ) 
Nicomedes was .again reinstated in his kingdom. 
He reigned nearly 10 3'ears after this second re- 
stonation. He died at the beginning of 74, .and 
having no children, by his will bequeathed his 
kingdom to the Roman people. 

Nicomedia (NocojUTjSei'a : NiKo^rjSevs, fern. Ni- 
KOfiiidiaffa : Jzmid or Jznikmvl^ Ilu.), a celebrated 
ity of Bitbyiii.a, in Asia Minor, built by king 
Nicomedes I. (n. c. 2G4), at the N.E. corner of 
the Sinus Astacenus {didf 0/ Izniid : comp. As- 
TACi's), It was the chief residence of the kings 
»f Bitliynia, and it soon bee.ame one of the most 
.plendid cities of tlie then known world. Under 
the Romans, it was a colony, and a favourite resi- 
lencc of several of the later emperors, especially of 
Diocletian .and Constantine the Great. Though 
repeatedly injured by earthquakes, it was always 
restored by the inmiilicence of the emperors. I. ike 
its neighbour and rival, Nicaka, it occupies an 
important place in the wars against the Turks ; 
but it is still more memorable in bistorv as the 
scene of Hannibal’s death. It was the birthplace 
of the historian Arrian. 

Nicdnla or Niconlum, a tomi in Scythia on 
the right bank of the Tvras {Dnicater). 

NieSphon and Nicophrou 
an Athenian comic poet, son of 'i’lieron, and a con- 
temporary of Aristophanes at the close of his 
career. 

Nic5p8lis (NiKiirroXif : N/kottoAItt;?, Nicopo- 
litaiULs). 1 . {I’alro/ircn/zrry Rn.), a city at the 
S.^V. extremitv of Epirus, on the point ol land wliich 
forms the N. ’side of the entrance to the Gulf o( 
Ambracia, opposite to Actiuin. It was built by 
Augustus in memory of the battle of Actium, and 
was peopled from Ambracia, Anactoriuin, and 
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other neighbouring cities, and also with settlers 
from Aetolia. Augustus also built a temple of 
Apollo on a n^iighbouring hill, and founded games 
in honour of the god, which were held every 5th 
year. The city was received into the Amphic- 
tyonic league in place of the Dolopes. It is spoken 
of both as a libera civitns^ and as a colony. It had 
a considerable commerce and extensive fisheries. 
It was made the capital of Epirus by Constantine, 
and its buildings were restored both by Julian and 
by Justinian. — 2. {Ntcopolt\ a city of Mocsia 
Inferior, on the Danube, built by Trajan in me- 
mory of a victory over the Dacians, and celebmted 
as the scene of the great defeat of the Hungarians 
and Franks by the sultan Bajazet, on Sept. 28, 
1896. — 3. {knderezy or Derrigni^)^ a city of 
Armenia Minor, on or near the Lycus, and not far 
from the sources of the Halys, founded by Pompey 
on the spot where ho gained his first victory over 
Mithridates ; a flourishing place in the time of 
Augustus: restored by Justinian. — 4. A city in 
the N. E. corner of Cilicia, near the junction of the 
Taurus and Amanus. — 6. (fiTars, Kiassera^ or 
Caesar's Castle^ Ru.), a city of Lovver Egypt, 
about 2 or 3 miles J']. of Alex,andria, on the canal 
between Alexandria and Canopus, was built by 
Augustus in memory of his last victory over An? 
tonivis. Here also, as at Nicopolis opposite to 
Actium, Augustus founded a temple of Apollo, 
with games every 5th year. Not being mentioned 
after tlie time of the first Caesars, it would seem 
to have become a mefc* suburb of Alexandria. 

Nicostratus (NiKoarparos), the youngest of the 
3 sons of Aristophanes, was himself a comic poet. 
His plays belonged both to the middle and the 
new comedy. 

Nigeir, Nigir, or Nigris (N/ 7 eip, Nt 7 <p, a com- 
pounded iform of the word Geir or Gtr, which 
seems to be a native African term for a river in gene- 
ral), changed, by a confusion wliich was the more 
easily made on account of the colour of the people 
of the region, into the Latin word Niger, a great 
river of Acthiopiii Interior, which modern usage 
has identified with the river called JolUta (i. e. 
Great River) and Quorra (or rather Kowara)^ in W. 
Africa. As early as tin? time of Herodotus, we find 
an authentic statement concerning a river of the in- 
terior of Libya, which is evidently identical both 
with the Nigir of most of the ancient geographers, 
and with the Quorra. He tells ns (ii. 32) that 5 
3 'oung men of the Nasamones, a Libyan people on 
the Great Syrtis, on the N. coast of Africa, started 
to explore the desert parts of Libya ; that, after 
crossing the inhabited part, and the region of the 
wild beasts, they journeyed many days through 
the Desert towards the W., till they came to a 
plain where fruit trees grew ; and as they eat the 
fruit, they were seized by some little black men, 
whose language they could not understand, who 
led them through great marshes to a cit 3 % Inha- 
bited by the same sort of little black men,, who 
were all enchanters ; and a great river flowed’ by 
the city from W. to E., and in it there were cro- 
codiles. Herodotus, like his informants, inferred 
from the course of the river, Jind from the cro- 
codiles in it, that it was the Nile ; but it can 
liardly be any river but the Quorra ; and that the 
city was Timbuctoo is far more probable than not. 
The opinion, that the Niger was a W. branch of 
the Nile, prevailed very generally in ancient 
times ; but by no means universally. Pliny gives 
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the same account in a very confused manner, and 
makes the Nigris (as he calls it) the boundary 
between N. Africa and Aethiopia. Ptolemy, how- 
ever, who evidently had new sources of information 
respecting the interior of Africa, makes the Nigeir 
rise not far from its real source (allowing for the 
imperfect observations on which his nuincrical lati- 
tudes and longitudes are founded) and follow a 
direction not very different from what that of the 
Joli-ha and Quorra would be if we suppose that 
the ^irmiy Koji^ and Peo, form an unbroken com- 
munication between the Quorra and the lake Tchad. 
But Ptolemy adds, what the most recent disco- 
veries render a very remarkable statement, th.at a 
branch of the Nigeir communicates with the lake 
Libya (Ai€v^), which he plaops in 16° 30' N. lat. 
and 35° E. long, (i. e. from the Fortunate I.=17^ 
from Greenwich). This is almost eaeactly the po- 
sition of lake ‘and, if the Tchadda really 

flows out of this lake, it will represent the branch 
of the Nigeir spoken of by Ptolemy, whose in- 
formants, however, seem to have inverted the 
direjilion of its stream. It is further remarkable 
that Ptolemy places on the Nigeir a city named 
Thainondocana in the e.ract position of Thuhurtoo^ 
and that the length of the river, computed from 
his position, agrees very nearly with its real length. 
The error of connecting the Niger and the Nile 
revived after the time of Ptolenu’-, and has only 
been exploded by very recent discoveries. 

Niger, C. Fesceunius, was governor of Syria 
during the latter end of the reign of Commodiis, on 
whose death he was salutinl emperor by the legions 
in the East, a. d. 103. But in the following year 
he was defeated and put to death by Septimins 
Severus, Many anecdotes have been ])rest>rv(;d of 
the firmness with which Niger enforced the most 
rigid discipline among his troops ; but he preserved 
his popularity by the impartiality which he dis- 
played, and by th»? example of frugality, temperance, 
and hardy endurance of toil which ho exhibited in 
his own person. 

Nigira Ptol. : Jennehl)^ a city on the 

N, side of the river Nigir, and the capital of the 
Nigiutak. 

Nigritae or -etes (Ni7p7Tai, Ni 7 pTTai Aldiones^ 
Ni 7 pr;T€s), the N.-most of the Ethiopian (i. e. 
Negro) peoples of Central Africa, dwelt about the 
Nigir, in the great plain oi Soudan. 

Nigritis Lacus {Niypins a lake in the 

interior of Africa, out of which Ptolemy represents 
the river Nigir us flowing. He places it about at 
the true source of the Nigir (i. e. the Joli-ha ) ; hut 
it is not yet discovered whether the river has its 
source in a lake. Some modern geographers idou- 
tifv it with the lake Z>c5o, S. W. of Timhucton. 

NnupoUs or Nilus (Ne/Aou TroAiS, NetAos), a 
city of the Heptanomis, or Middle Egypt, in the 
Nomos Ileracleopolites, was built on an island in 
the Nile, 20 gct^graphical miles N. E. of Ilerii- 
cleopolis. There was a temple here in whicli, us 
throughcat Egypt, the river Nile was worshipped 
as a god. 

Nilus (' NeiAoy, derived probably from a word 
which still exists in the old dialects of India, 
Nilas., i. e. black., and sometimes called MeAay by 
the Greeks: N«iAos occurs first in Hesiod ; Homer 
calls the river Alyvtrri^ ; A’lVe, Arab. Jiahr-NiL 
or simply liahr^ i. e. the River ; the modern names 
of its upper course, m Nubia and Abyssinia, are 
various). This river, one of the most important in 
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the world, flows through a channel which forms a 
sort of cleft extending N. and S. through the high 
rocky and sandy land of N.E. Africa. ItsW.ormain 
]5ranch has not yet been traced to its source, but 
it has been followed up to a point in 4° 42' N. lat. 
and 30® 58' E. long., where it is a rapid mountain 
stream, running at the rate of 6 knots an hour over 
a rocky bed, free from alluvial soil. After a course 
ill the general direction of N. N. E. as far as a 
place called Khartum^ in 15® N. lat. and 3*2® 
30' E. long., this river, which is called the Bahr- 
el-Ahiad, i. e. White River ^ receives another large 
river, the Bahr-eUAzrek, i. e. Blue River ^ the 
sources of which are in the highlands of Abt/ssinia^ 
about 1 1® N. lat. and 37 E. long : this is the 
middle branch of the Nile system, the Astapus 
of the ancients. The third, or E. branch, called 
Tuetizze, the Astabdras of the ancients,* rises 
nfso in the highlands of Ah^ssinia^ in aboht 1 1® 
40' N. lat., and 39® 40' K. long., and joins the 
Nile (i. e. the main stream formed by the union of 
X\\eiAl)iad and the Azrek)^ in 17® 4.V N. lat., and 
about 34® 5'E. long. : the point of junction was the 
apex of the island of Merok. Here the united 
river is about 2 miles broad. Hence it tlows 
through Nubia, in a magnificent rocky valley, fall- 
ing over 6 cataracts, the N.-most of which, called 
the First cataract (i. e. to a person going up the 
river), is and has always been the S. boundary 
of Egypt. Of its course from this point, to its 
junction with the Mediterranean, a sufficient ge- 
neral description has been given under Aegyptus 
(p. 14), The branches into which it parted at the 
S. point of the Delta were, in ancient times, 3 in 
number, and these again parted into 7 , of which, 
Herodotus tells us, 5 were natural and 2 artificial. 
These 7 mouths were nearly all named from cities 
which stood upon them : they were called, pro- 
ceeding from E. to W., the Pelusiac, the Tanitic 
or Saitic, the Mendcsian, the Phatnitic or Path- 
metic or Bucolic, the Sebennytic, the Bolbitic or 
Bolbitine, and the Canobic or Canopic. Through 
the alterations caused by the alluvial deposits of 
the river, they have now all shifted their positions, 
or dwindled into little channels, except 2, and 
these are much diminished ; naraelj^ the Damiai 
mouth on the E. and the Rosetta mouth on the W. 
Of the canals connected with the Nile in the Delta, 
the most celebrated were the Canobic, which con- 
nected the Canobic mouth with the lake Mareotis 
and with Alexandria, and that of Ptolemy (after- 
wards called that of Trajan) which connected the 
Nile at the beginning of the Delta with the bay 
of Herobpolis at the head of the Red Sea : the 
formation of the latter is ascribed to king Necho, 
and its repair and improvement successively to 
Darius the son of llystaspes, Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus and Trajan. That the Delta, and indeed 
the whole alluvial soil of Egypt has been created 
by the Nile, cannot be doubted ; but the present 
siuiill rate of deposit proves that the formation 
must have been made long before the historical 
period. The periodical rise of the river has been 
spoken of under Aegyptus. It is caused by 
the tropical rains on the highlands in which it rises. 
The best ancient accounts, preserved by Ptolemy, 
place its source in a range of mountains in Centra’ 
Africa, called the Mountoins of the Moon ; and 
the most recent information points to a range 
mountains, a little N. of the Equator, called Jeheb 
tl-Kumri, or the Blue Mountain, as containing thi 
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>robablc sources of the Bahr Ahiad, The ancient 
Egyptians deified the Nile, and took the utmost 
care to preserve its water from pollution. 

Ninus, the reputed founder of the city of Ninus 
ir Nineveh. An account of his exploits is given 
under Semiramis, his wife, whose name was more 
celebrated. [Srmikamis.] 

Ninus, NInIva (Nli/os,or less correctly N7yoy: 0. 
T. Nineveh, LXX. Niveuifj, Nti^eut ; NiVior, Nini- 
vitae, pi.), the cajntal of the great Assy rian monarchy, 
and one of the most ancient cities in the world, stood 
on the E. side of the Tigris, at the upper part of its 
course, in the district of Aturia. The accounts of 
its foundation and history are as various as those 
respecting the Assyrian monarchy in general [As- 
syria]. The Greek and Roman writers ascribe 
ts foundation to Ninus ; but in the book of Gene- 
sis (x. 11) we are told, immediately after the 
mention of the kingdom of Nimrod and his 
foundation of Babel and other cities in Shinar 
(i.e. Babylonia), that “ out of that land went forth 
Asshur” (or otherwise, “he — i.e. Nimrod — 
went forth into Assyria”)^ “and builded Nine- 
veh.” There is no further mention of Nineveh in 
Scripture till the reign of Jeroboam IL, about b. c. 
825, when the prophet Jonah was commissioned to 
preach repentance to its inhabitants. It is then 
described as “ an exceeding great city, of 3 days’ 
jouniey,” and as containing “more than 120,000 
persons that cannot discern between their right hand 
and their left hand,” which, if this phrase refers to 
children, would represent a population of 600,000 
souls. The other passages, in which the Hebrew 
prophets denounce ruin against it, bear witness to 
ts size, wealth, and luxury, and the latest of them 
Zeph. ii. 13) is dated only a few years before the 
inal destruction of the city, which was effected by 
the Medes and Babylonians about b. c. 606. It is 
said by Strabo to have been larger than Babylon, 
and Diodorus describes it as an oblong quadrangle 
of 150 stJidia by 90, making the* circuit of the 
walls 480 stadia (more than 55 statute miles) ; if 
so, the city was twice as large as Lom^on together 
with its suburbs. In ju^ing of these statements, 
not only must allowance he made for the immense 
space occupied by palaces and temples, but also for 
the Oriental mode of building a city, so as to in- 
clude large gardens and other open spaces within 
the walls. The walls of Nineveh are described as 
100 feet high, and thick enough to allow 3 chariots 
to pjiss each other on them ; with 1 500 towers, 200 
feet in height. The city is said to have been en- 
tirely destroyed by fire when it was taken by the 
Medes and Babylonians, about B. c. 606 ; and fre- 
quent allusions occur to its desolate state. Under 
the Roman empire, however, we again meet with 
a city Nineve, in the district of Adiabene, men- 
tioned by Tacitus, and again by Ainmianus Mar- 
cellinus, and a medieval historian of the 1 3th cen- 
tury mentions a fort of the same name : but state- 
ments like these must refer to some later place 
built among or near the ruins of the ancient Nine- 
veh. Thus, of all the great cities of the world, 
none was thought to have been more utterly lost 
than the capital of the most ancient of the great 
monarchies. Tradition pointed out a few shapeless 
mounds opposite Afosul on the Upper Tigris, as all 
that remained of Nineveh ; and a few fragments of 
masonry were occasionally dug up there, and else- 
where in Assyria, bearing inscriptions in an almost 
unknown character, called, from ita shape, eunei- 
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form or arrow-hpadcd. Within tho last 10 years, 
liowever, those shapeless mounds have been shown 
to contain the remains of groat palaces, on the 
walls of which the scenes of Assyrian life and the 
records of Assyriiin conquests arc sculptured ; while 
the efforts which had long been made to decipher 
tho cuneiform inscriptions found in Persia and 
Uabylonia, as well as Assyria, have been so far 
successful as to make it probable that we may soon 
read the records of Assyrian history from her own 
monuments. It is as yet premature to form defi- 
nite conclusions to any great exhmt. The results 
of l^Iajor llawlinson’s study of the cuneiform in- 
scriptions of Assyria are only in ]>rocessof publica- 
tion. The excavations conducted by Dr. Ijiiyavd 
and M. Botta have brought to light the sculptured 
remains of immense palaces, not only at the tradi- 
tional site of Nineveh, namely KoUyunjik and 
IVefjhi-Ymnis^ op]>osite to d/osa^and at Khorsahatl, 
about 10 miles to the N.N.K., but also in a mound, 
18 miles lower down tiie river, in the tongue of 
land between tho Tigris and the Great Zah^ wliich 
still bears tho name of Kimrand ; and it is clear 
lliat their remains belong to different periods, em- 
braeing the records of two distinct dynasties, ex- 
tending over several g(Mieratinns ; none of which 
can be later than «. c. 608, while sonic of them 
probably belong to a period at least as ancient as 
the l.'ltii, and perhaps even tho l.)tli century ii. o. 
There are otlier mounds of ruins as yet unexplored. 
Which of these ruins correspond to the true site of 
Nineveh, or whether (as Dr. Layard suggests) 
tliat vast city may have extended all the way 
along the Tigris from Konynnj'ih to jVnnroud^ and 
to a corresjiondiiig breadth N. E. of the river, as 
far as KharaahfuK are questions still under discus- 
sion, Meanwiiile, the study of ilm monuments 
and in^c.nptions thus discovered must soon throw 
fresh light on tin* whole subject. Some splendid 
fragments of sculpture, olitained by Dr. Layard 
from JViinrond, are now to he soon in the British 
iMiiscnm. 

Ninyas (Nipvas), son of Ninus and Semirainis. 
See Sk.mikamis. 

NIobe (NtuSn). 1. Daughter of Phoroneus, and 
by Zeus the mother of Argus and Pelasgus. — 2. 
jianglit T of Tantalus by the Pleiad Taygete or 
the Ilvad Dione. She was the sister of Pelops, 
and the wife of Amydiion, king of Thebes, by wliom 
she beeamo the mother of 6 sons and 6 daugiiters. 
Being yirniid of tho number «d' her children, she 
<leemed In'rself superior to Eeto, wlio had given 
birth to only 2 children. Apollo and Artemis, in- 
dignant at such presum])tIon, slew all her chil<livn 
with their arrows. For .9 days tlieir bodies lay in 
their blof)d without any one burying them, for 
Zeus had changed tho people into stones ; but on ' 
tho 10th day the gods themselves buried them. 
Niobo herself, who liad gone to Mt. Sipylus, was 
metamorphosed into stone, and even thus continued 
to feel the misfortune with which the gods had 
visited her. This is the Homeric story, which 
later writers have greatly modified and enlarged. 
Tho number and names of the children of Niobe 
vary very much in the difioreut accounts ; for wliile 
Homer states that their number was 12, Hesiod 
and others mentioned 20, Aleman only 6, Sappho 
J 8, and Herodotus 4; but the most commojily re- 
ceived number in later times appears to have been, 
N, r.amvly 7 sons ami 7 <langhterM. According t<» i 
llomer all the children of Niobe fell by the arrows! 
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of Apollo and Artemis ; but later writers state tliat 
one of her sons. Amphion or Amyclas, and one of 
her daughters, Meliboea, were saved, but that Me- 
liboea, having turned pale with terror at tho siglit 
of her dying brothers and sisters, was afierwanis 
called Chloris. The time and place at whicli tho 
children of Niobe -were destroyed are like wist* 
stated differently. According to llomer, they po- 
rished in tlieir mother's house. According to 0 \k 1, 
the sons were slain while they were engaged in 
gymnu.stic exercisJ^s in a plain lU'ar Thebes, and 
the daughters during the funeral of their brotliers. 
Otiicrs, again, transfer the scene to Lydia, or make 
Niobe, after the death of her children, go from 
Thebes to Lydia, to her father Tantalus on ]Mt. 
Sipylus, where Zeus, at her own request, meta- 
morphosed her into a stone, which* during tho 
summer always shed tears. In the time of Paii- 
sanias people still fancied they could see the jaUii- 
fied figure of Niobe on Mt. Sipylus. Tlie tomb of 
the children of Niohe, however, was sliown at 
Thebes. The story of Niobe and her children wan 
frequently taken as a subject by ancient artists. 
One of the most celebrated of tlie ancient work.s of 
art still extant is the group of Niobe and her 
children, which filled tlie pediment of the teni[»le 
of Apollo Sosiamis at Home, tiiul which was dis- 
covered at Borne in tlie year 1583. This group U 
now at Florence, and eonsisU of the motlier, who 
holds her youngest daughter on her knees, and 1 8 
statues of her sons and daughters, besides a ligrro 
usually called the paedngogiis of the children. The 
Bomaiis themselves were uncertain wdiether tiie 
gron|) was the work of Scopus or I’raxi teles. 

Niphates (6 lit<l>dT7is^ i. e. ^'nou’-momda/n ; 
Jiulan)^ a mountain chain of .\rnienla, forming: ini 
E. prolongation of the Taurus fmm where it is 
crossed by the Euphrates towards the Lake of Van^ 
before reaching wliicli it turns to the S,, and au- 
proaches the 'J'igria below Tigranocm’ta ; thus tiiir- 
rounding on the N. and K. the Imsiii of the highest 
course of the 'figris (wliich is enchased on the S. 
and IS.W. by Mt. Ma>*iu.s),'aiid dividing it I’lom 
the valley of the Ar>aiiias (Murad) or S, braiu h 
of the Euphrates. Tlic continnaLion of Mr, N'i- 
diates to the S.E. along the E. margin of the 'J'igiis 
valley is formed by the nioiiiuaiiis of the Cardnciii 
nf Knrdistan). 

Nireus (Niptos), son of Charopiis and Aghiia, 
wnis, next to Achilles, tlie hamlsomest anmng llm 
(Ireeks at 'J’roy. He came from tho island of 
S\ me (between Rhodes and Cniilus). Later w liters 
relate that In* wiis slain liy Kuryj^ylus or Aeneas, 
.^isaca. [Mkii.^ka.I 

Nisaea, Nisaei, Nisaotis Campus (NiVam, 
Niaa7oi, rh Tiiaaivv TreSzoi/), these names are fomid 
ii the (jreek ami Roman writers used for various 
places on the S. and S.E. of the Caspian ; thus one 
writer mentions a city Nisaea in Margian.i, and 
inotlier a people Nisaei in the N. of Aria ; hut 
most apply the term Nisaeaii Plain to a plain in 
the N. of Oreat Media, near Rhagae, the pasture, 
ground of a great numlier of liorsos of the finest 
breed, wbicli supplied the studs of tin* king and 
nobles of Persia. It seems not unlikely that tlii.s 
breed of horses was called Niwieaii from their ori- 

al liome in Margiaiia (a district famous for its 
liorses^ and that tlie Nisaean plain received its 
name from tlie liorses kept in it. 

Nlsibis f Nt(rt§ts : 1. Also Autio- 

chia Mygdoniae (0. T. Aram Zoba ? Ru. nr. A 



^/inX ft coioljintod city of Mesopotamia, and the 
capital of the district of Mvgdoni.a, stood on the 
river Mygdoniiis {Nuhr-al-Uuali) ‘,\7 Roman miles 
S.W. of Tigraiiocerta, in a very fertile district. It 
■uas the centre of a consideralilo trade, and was of 
great importance as a military post. In the suc- 
cessive wars between the Romans and Tigranes, 
the Parthians, and the Persians, it was several 
times taken and retaken, until at last it fell into the 
hands of the Persians in the ndmi of Jovian. — 2. 
A city of Aria at the foot of M. raropaniisus. 

Nisus (Ntrros). 1. King of Mejiara, was son 
of Pandion and Pylia, brother of Aegeus, Pallas, 
and Lycos, arid hnshand of Abrote, by whom he 
Ijccamo the father of Scylla. AVlieii Megara was 
l/esi«'ged by Minos. Scylla, who had fallen in love 
with Minos, ^nilled out the purple nr golden hair 
which grew on the top of her ihiiier’a head, and on 
wliieh his life depended. Ni.sus thereupon died, 
and J.linos obtained possession of the city. Minos, 
how' ver, was so liorrified at th<‘ conduet (»f the iin- 
natiiral daughter, that he ordered Scylla to be 
fastejiod to the ])oop of his ship, and afterwards 
drowtu'd her in the Saronic gulf. According to 
others, Minos left Alegara in disgust ; Scylla b-apt 
int(' the sea, and swam after his ship ; hut her 
father, who had been changed into a sea-cagh' (//./- 
pounced down upon her, whereupon she 
was metamorphosed into either a lish or a hiid 
itdlecl Ciris. — Scylla, the daughter of Nisus, is 
sometimes confounded by the ])oets with Scylla, 
the daughter of Phoreiis. Hence the latter is 
sometimes erroneously called Nisria atid 

AV.sc/.v. (Scylla.] — Nisaea, the j)ort town of 
Mogara, is supposed to have derived its name fnnn 
Nisus, and the promontory of Scyllaenm from his 
daughter. — 2. Son of llyrtncus, and a friend of 
Kurvalus. The two fi lends accompanied Aeneas 
to Italy, and perished in a night attack against the ^ 
Riitulian camp. 

Nisyrus (NiVoupos ; Ab/tcro), a small island in 
the Carpathian Sea, a little distance off the pro- 
montory of Caria called Triopiiini, of ‘a round form, 
M(» stadia (f> geog, miles) in circuit, and composed 
of lofty rocks, the highest being *2l!71 feet high. Its 
volcanic nature gave rise to the fable res])ecting its 
origin, that Poseidon tore it off the neigdibouring 
island of Cos to hurl it upon the giant l^dyhotes. 
It was celebrated for its warm springs, wine, and 
mill-stones. Its capital, of the same name, stood 
oil the N.W. of the island, where considerable 
ruins of its Acropolis remain. Its first inhabitants 
are .tsaid to have been Carians ; but already in the 
heroic ago it had received a Doriun population, 
like other islands near it, with which it is men- 
tioned by Jlomer as sending troops to the Creeks. 
It received other Dorian settlements in the histori- 
cal age. At the time of the Persian War, it be- 
longed to the Carian queen Artemisia: it next 
became a 'tributary ally of Athens: ilumgh trans- 
ferred to the spartan allianC'- by the issue of the 
Peloponnesian War, it was recovenal for Athens 
by the victory at Cnidus, B. 0. After the 

victory of the Romans ov<>r Aiitiochns the (Jreat, 
it was assigned to Rhodes ; and, with the rest of 
the Rhodian republic, was united to the Roman 
empire about B. o. 70- 

Nitiobriges, a Celtic people in Oallia Aqui- 
tanita between the Uavumna and the Liger, whose 
hghting force consisted of 5000 men. Their chief 
town was Aginxl'm iy^yen). 
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Nitocris (N/rcwicpts)- 1* A queen of Rabyluo, 
menthmed by Herodotus, who ascribes to her 
many important works at Rahylon and its vicinity. 
It is supposed by most modern Writers that she 
was the wife of NebiH-li:i<lnc/zar, and the iimthcr 
or grandmother cf Labynetus or Ikdsha/x.ar, the 
last king of Babylon. —2. A rineen of ICgypt, was 
elected to the sovenugnty in place of her brotlier, 
whom the Egyptians had kiliccl. In order to take 
revenge Ujion the murderers of her brother, .she 
built a very long chamber iimb-r ground, and when 
it was finished invited to a Ijamiuet in it these of 
the Egyptians who had had a principal share in the 
murder. While, they were engaeed in the bamjtu't 
she let in upon them the waters of tin* Nile liy 
means of a large cr)nc-ealed Ijij'e, and drown- d them 
all, and then, in order to e.scape punishment, threw 
herself intoaehamber full of ashes. This i-, the 
account of Herodotus. \W le.'ini from otln r au- 
thorities that she was a c lebrated personage in 
Ivgvptian legends. She is said to Iiavc bu:!t the 
third pyramid, by which we are to understand, tliat 
she finished the third pyramid, which liad been 
commenced by Mycerimis. rJctdern writers m;ike 
lier tlio last sovcn>ign of the dth dynasty, and 
state that she reigned fJ years in jilace of her miir- 
dored. husband (not her brother, as Ilerodotus 
state.s), whose lunm* was IHeiithndphis. The hitter 
is snppo.^.ed to he the son nr graiidi-'ni of the Moe- 
ris of th(' Creeks and Romans. 

Hitriae, Nitrariae (Nirgiat, Nir/na, ; 

liirfcct-cl-Jjuurak)^ the celebrated natron lakes in 
Lower Egypt, wliicli lav in a i alley on th.e S.AV. 
margin of the Delta, and gave to the surrounding 
di.-Ntrict the name of the No/ui/^ Nir/>i^ris or Nt- 
Tpi^rrjs^ and to the inhahitantj:, wliosa chief occii- 
patien was tiic extraction of the natron fiom the 
lake.s, the name of Ktrpiix'Tui. This district wa.s 
the cliief seat of the w’or.ship oft^i rapis. and the 
only phice in I'ltrypt Where shee)) wore p.acri!ie*‘(i. 

Nixi Dii, a general term, applied by th.e Romans 
to those divinities who were behewed to :is.sist 
women in cliild-hirtii. 

Nobilior, Fiilvius, )ilcbeian?. I'liis family was 
oris/inally called Pactinus, and the iiami‘ of No- 
bilior was first as-iuined by No. 1, to indicate that 
be was more noble than any other.s of tins name. 
1. Ser., consul B. u. 2.a5, with M. .Aemiiins EViiiup, 
about the middle of the 1st Punic war. '1 lie 2 
eon.uils were' sent to Atrica, to bring off the sn;- 
vivors of the army of Regnlus. On their way to 
Africa they gained a naval victory over tlie Car- 
thaginians ; but on their return to Italy, they were 
wTecked off the coast of Sicily, and must fd* t!:< ir 
ships were destroyed. — 2. M., grandson of the 
preceding, cnrule aedile Hhf ; pre.vtor w!) n 

ho defeated the Ccltiberi in Spain, and t* e.k ti e 
town of Tolotum ; and consul wiu’i lie r«‘- 

erdved the conduet of the war acain.^t the A< te!!.in^. 
lie took the town of Amhnieia, and compeil. d the 
Aotolians to sue for peace. On hi.s return to Rem.* 
ill 1J)7, he celelirated a iiK'^-t siticndid trimiiph. 
In 170 he was cens(ir with iM. _\<'iuilii's Lepidc.s, 
the pontife.x ma.xiiniis. FuMus Nobilior h.ad a 
taste for literature ami art ; he was a patron of the 
poet Ennius, wlm accompanied hint in liisAetolian 
campaign ; and he heloi.-eed to tliat party among 
the Roman nobles who were introducing into the 
city a taste for (.rreek litmature and refinement. 
He ivas, therefore, attacked by Cato the cemsor, 
1 who imixie ineny with his name, calling him i«o- 
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hilior instead of nobUior. Fulvius, in his censor- 
ship, erected a temple to Hercules and the Muses 
in the Circus Flaminius, as a proof that the state 
ought to cultivate the liberal arts ; and he adorned 
it with the paintings and statues which he had 
brought from Greece upon his conquest of Aetolia. 
— 3. M., son of No. 2, tribune of the plebs 171 ; 
curule aedile 166, the year in which the Andria of 
Terence was performed ; and consul 159.— 4., Q., 
also son of No. 2, consul 153, when he had the 
conduct of the war against the Celtiberi in Spain, 
by whom he was defeated with great loss. He 
was censor in 136. He inherited his father’s love 
for literature : he presented the poet Plniiius with 
the Roman franchise when he was a triumvir for 
founding a colony. 

Nola (Nolanus : Nola), one of the most ancient 
towns in Campania, 21 Roman miles S. E. of 
Capua, on the road from that place to Nuceria, 
was founded by the Aiisonians, but afterwards fell 
into the hands of the Tyrrheni (Etniscans), whence 
some writers call it an Etruscan cit}’. In b. c. 327 
Nola was sufficiently powerful to send 2000 soldiers 
to the .assistance of Ncapolis. In 313 the town 
was taken by the Romans. It remained faithful 
to the Romans even after the battle of Cannae, 
when the other Campanian towns revolted to Han- 
nibal ; and it was allowed in consequence to retain 
its own constitution as an ally of the Romans. In 
the Social war it fell into the hands of the con- 
federates, and when taken hy Sulla it was burnt 
to the ground by the Samnite garrison. It was 
afterwards rebuilt, and was made a Roman colony 
by Vespasian. The emperor Augustus died at 
Noha. In the neighbourhood of the town some 
of the most beautiful Campanian vases have been 
found in modern times. According to an eccle- 
siastical tradition, church bells were invented at 
Nr>la, and were hence called Cam/xinafi. 

Noment&nus, mentioned by Ilonace as pro- 
verbially noted for extravagance and a riotous 
mode of living. The Scholiasts toll us that his 
full name was L. Cassius Nomentanus. 

Nomentum (Nomentanus: La i\fentfina\ ori- 
ginally a Latin town founded hy Alba, hut subse- 
(luently a Sabine town, 14 (Roman) miles from 
Rome, from which the Via Nomentava (more an- 
ciently Via Ficulensis) and the Porta Nomentana 
at Rome derived their n.ame. The neighbourhood 
of the town was celebrated for its wine. 

Nomia (ra N3/uio), a mountain in Arcadia on 
the fiontiers of Laconia, is said to have derived its 
n.inio from a nymph Nomia. 

NdmiUS (N3/Lctos), a surname of divinities pro- 
tecting the pastures and shepherds, such as Apollo, 
Pan, Hermes, and Aristaeus. 

Nonacris {NtSvaKpts : NwvaxpidTT^y, Nwvoapt- 
fus), a town in the N. of Arcadia, N.W. of Phe- 
iieiis, was surrounded by lofty mountains, in which 
the river Styx took its origin. The town is said 
to have derived its name from Nonaoris, the wife 
of Lycaon. From this town Ilermcs is called 
A'onacriates, Evander Nonacri/is^ Atalanta Nvna- 
cr/a, and Callisto Nonacrina Viryo, in the general 
8(Miso of Arc<adian. 

Nonius MarccUus. [Marcell us.] 

Nonius Sufenas. [Scfena.s.] 

Nonnus (Ndi'i'os), 1. A Greek poet, was a 
native of Panopolis in Egypt, and lived in the 6th 
century of the Christian era. Respecting his life 
nothing is known, except that he was a Christian. 
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He is the author of an enormous epic poem, which 
has come down to us under the name of Diony- 
siaca or Bassnrica {AiovvataKd or BouraapiKd)^ and 
which consists of 48 books. The work has no 
literary merit ; the style is bombastic and inflated ; 
and the incidents are patched together with little 
or no coherence. Edited by Graefe, Lips. 1819— 
1826, 2 vols. 8vo. Nonnus also made a paraphrase 
of the gospel of St. John in Hexameter verse, which 
is likewise extjmt. Edited by Heinsius, Lugd. 
Bat. 1627.— 2.”Theophaiies Nonnus, a Greek 
medical writer who lived in the 10th century alter 
Christ. His work is entitled a “ Compendium of 
the whole Medical art,” and is compiled from pre- 
vious writers. Edited hy Beniard, Gothae et 
Amstel. 1794, 1795, 2 vols. 

N5ra (rd Napa : Nwpoj'dr, Norensis). 1. ( Torre 
Forcadizo)^ one of the oldest cities of Scardinia, 
founded by Iberian settlers under Norax, stood on 
the coast of the Sinus Cnralitanus, 32 Roman miles 
S. W. of Caralis. — 2. A mountain fortress of Cap- 
padocia, on the borders of Lycaonia, on the N. 
side of the Taurus, noted for the siege sustained in 
it by Eumcnes against Antigonus for a whole 
winter. In the time of Strabo, who calls it Ntjpo- 
a(T(r3s, it was the treasury of Sisinas, a pretender 
to the throne of Cappadocia. 

Norba (Norbanensis, Norbanus). 1. (Norma\ 
a strongly fortified town in Latium on the slope of 
the Volscian mountains and near the sources of the 
Nymphaeus, originally belonged to the Latin and 
subsequently to the Volscian league. As early as 
B.C. 492 the Romans founded a colony at Norha. 
It espoused the cause of Marius in the civil war, 
and was destroyed by fire by its own inhabitants, 
when it was taken by one of Sulla’s generals. 
There are still remains of polygonal walls, and a 
subteiTaueoiis passiige atNonma. — 2. Sunianied 
Caesarea {Alcantara)^ a Roman colony in Lusi- 
tania on the left bank of the Tagus, N.W. of 
Augusta Emcritii. The bridge built by order of 
Trajan over the Tagus at this place is still extant. 
It is 600 feet long by 28 wide, and contjiins 6 
arches. 

Norbanus, C., tribune of the plebs, b. c. 95, 
when he accused Q. Servilius Caepio of inajestas, 
but was himself accused of the same crime in ilie 
following year, on account of disturbances which 
took place at the trial of Caepio. In 90 or 89 , 
Norbanus was praetor in Sicily during the Marsic 
war ; and in the civil wars lie espoused tlie Marian 
party. He was consul in 83, when he was de- 
feated by Sulla near Capua. In the following 
year, 82, he joined the consul Carbo in Cisalpine 
Gaul, but their united forces were entirely defeated 
by Metellus Pius. Norbanus escaped from Italy, 
and fled to Rhodes, where he put an end to his 
life, when his person was demanded by Sulla. 
Norbanus Flaccus. [Flaccu.s.] 

Noreia (Napiieia : Neumarkt ii# Styria')^ the 
ancient capital of the Taiurisci or Norici in Noricum, 
from which the whole country probably derived its 
name. It was situated in the centre of Noricum, 
a little S. of the river Murius, and on the road 
from Virunum to Ovilaba. It is celebrated as tlm 
place where Carbo was defeated by the Cimhru 
B. c. 113. It wjis besieged by the Boii in the 
time of Julius Caesar. (Caes. D. G. i. 5.) 

Noricum, a Roman province S. of the Danube, 
which probably derived its name from the town of 
Noreia, was bounded on the N. by the Danube, on 
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the W. by Rliaetia and Viiidelicia, on the E. by 
Pannonia, and on the S. by Pannonia and Italy. 
It was separated from Rliaetia and Vindelicia by 
the river Aenus (/««), from Pannonia on the E. 
by M. Cetius, and from Pannonia and Italy on the 
S* by the river Savus, the Alpcs Carnicae, and 
M. Ocra. It thus corresponds to the greater part 
of Styria and Carinthia, and a part of Austria, 
Pavaria, and Salzburg. Noricuni was a inoiin- 
tainoiis country, for it was not orily surrounded on 
the S. and E. by mountains, but one of the 
niain branches of the Alps, the Alpes Noricak 
(in the neighbourhood of Salzburg), ran right 
through the province. In those mountains a large 
fjuantity of excellent iron was found ; and the 
Noric swords were celebrated in antiquity. Gold 
also is said to have been found in the mountains in 
ancient times. Tlie inhabitants of the country 
were Celts, divided into several tribes, of which 
the Taurisci, also called Norici, after their capital 
Noreia, were the most iniporfcint. They were 
conrjuered by the Romans towards the end of the 
reign of Augustus, after the subjugation of Raetia 
by Tiberius and Drusus, and their country was 
formed into a Roman province. In the later divi- 
sion of the Roman empire into smaller provinces, 
Noricum was formed into 2 provinces, A'. Ripense^ 
along tlie bank of the Danube, and TV. Mediterra- 
neum^ separated from the former by the mountains, 
which divide Austria and Styria : they both be- 
longed to the diocese of Illyricum and the prefec- 
ture of Inily. 

Nortia or NurtIa, an Etruscan divinity, wor- 
shipped at Volsinii, where a nail was driven every 
year into the wall of her temple, for the purpose of 
marking the number of years. 

fNossis, a Greek poetess, of Locri in Italy, lived 
about B. c. 310, and is the author of 12 epigrams 
of considerable beauty in the Greek Anthology. 

Notus. [Acster.] 

Novarla (Novarensis : Novara), a town in 
Gallia Transpadana, situated on a river of the same 
name {Gotpia), and on the road from Mediolanum 
to Vercellae, subsequently a Roman municipiuin. 

Novati&nus, a lieretic, who insisted upon the per- 
petual exclusion from the Church of all Christians, 
who had fallen away from the faith under the 
terrors of persecution. On the election of Corne- 
lius to the see of Rome, a. d. 251, Novatianus 
was consecrated bishop by a rival party, but wa. 
condemned by 'the council held in the autumn of 
the same year. After a vain struggle to main- 
tain his position, he was obliged to give way, and 
became the founder of a new sect, who from him 
derived the name of Novatians. It should be ob- 
served that the individual who first proclaimed 
these doctrines was not N ovatianus, but an African 
presbyter under Cyprian, named Novatus. Hence 
much confusion has arisen between Novatus and 
Novatianus, who ought, however, to be carefully 
distinguished, A few of the works of Novatianus 
are extant. The best edition of them is by Jack- 
son, Lund. 1728. 

Novatas. [Novatianus.] 

Novensibss or NovensIdes Rii, Roman gods 
whose name is probably composed of nove and 
insides, and therefore signifies the new gods in 
opposition to the Indiyetes, or old native divinities. 
It was customary among the Romans, after the 
conquest of a neighbouring town, to carry its gods 
to Rome, and there establish their worship. 
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Noveslum {Neuss), a fortified town of the Uhii 
on the Rhine, and on the road leading from Colonia 
Agrippina {Coloyne), to Castra Vetera (Xanien). 
The fortifications of this place were restored by 
Julian in a. d. 359. 

Noviodtlnuin, a name given to many Celtic 
places from their being situated on a hill (dim). 
1. (Nouan), a town of the Bituriges Cuhi in Gallia 
Aquitanica, E. of their capital Avaricum. — 2. 
Nevers), a town of the Aodui in Gallia Lugdunen • 
is, on the road from Augustodunum to liUtetia, 
and at the confluence of the Niveris and the Ligt r, 
whence it was subsequently called Nevirnnm, and 
thus acquired its modem name. — 3. A town of 
,he Suessones in Gallia Belgica, probably the same 
as Augusta Suessonum. [Augusta, No. fi.] —4. 
Nimi), a town of the Helvetii in Gallia Belgica, 
on the N. bank of the Lacus Lemanus, was made 
a Roman colony by Julius Caesar, b.c. 45, under 
the name of Colonia Kques|ris. — 6 . (Isaczi), a for- 
tress in Moesia Inferior on the Danube, near 
which Valens built his bridge of boats across the 
Danube in his campaij;^ against the Goths, 

Noviomagus or Noeomagus. 1. {Custelmw de 
Medoc), a town of the Bituriges Vivisci in Gallia 
Aquitanica, N. W. of Burdigala. — 2. A town of 
the Tricastini in Gallia Naibonensis, probably the 
modern Nions, though some suppose it to he the 
same place as Augusta Tricastinorum {Aonde).^ 
3. (Spires), the capital of the Nemetes. [Nkme- 
TKS.J — 4. (N'eumayen), a towm of the Treviri in 
Gallia Belgica on the Mosella.— 5. (Niimv(yen),a. 
town of the Batavi. 

Novlus, Q., a celcbmted writer of Atellane 
plays, a contemporary of the dictator Sulla. 

Novum Comum. [Comum. J 

Nuba Falus (Noi'€a Nipvrj : prob. L. Fiftrel/, 
in 7)ar Zaleh), a lake in Central Africa, receiving 
the great river Gir, according to Ptolemy, who 
places it in 15° N. lat. and 40° E. long. (=22° 
from Greenwich.) 

Nubae, Nubaei (NoCSat, Nou^aroi), an African 
people, who are found in 2 places, namely about 
the lake Nuba, and also on the hanks of the Nile 
N. of Meroc, that is, in the N. central part of 
Nubia : the latter were governed by princes of 
their own, independent of Meroe. By the reign 
of Diocletian they had advanced N.- wards as fiur as 
the frontier of Egypt. 

Nuaerla (Nucerinus.) 1. Sumamed Alfaterna 
(Nocera), a town in Campania on the Sarnus 
(Sarno), and on the Via Appia, S. E. of Nola, and 
9 (Roman) miles from the coast, was taken by tlie 
Romans in the Samnite wars, and was again Uiken 
by Hannibal after the battle of Cannae, when it 
was huriit to the ground. It was subse(|uejitly re- 
built, and both Augustus and Nero planted liere 
colonies of veterans. Pompeii was used as the 
harbour of Nuceria. — 2. Surnamed Camellana 
(AWra), a town in the interior of Umbria on the 
Via Flaminia. 3. (Lmzara), a small town in Gal- 
lia Cispadana on the Po, N. K. of Brixelluin.— 4. A 
town in Apulia, more correctly called Luckhia. 

Nuithones, a people of Germany, dwelling on 
the right bank of the A Ibis (KlU), S. W . ot the 
Saxones, and N. of the Langobardi, in the S. E. 
part of the modern Meckiettbury, 

Numa, Marcius. 1. An intimate friend of 
Numa Pornpilius, whom he is said to have accom- 
panied to Rome, where Numa made him the 1st 
Poiitifcx Maximus. Marcius aspired to the kingly 
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on the death of Pompiliiis, and he starved 
himself to death on the. election of Tuilus Hostilius. 
— 2. Son of the preceding, is said to have married 
Ihiinpilin, the ilauglitor of Nimia Pompilius, and 
to h.i\e hecoine hy her tlie failier of Aliens Marciiis. 
Nuiaa Marcius nas appointed by Tuilus Ilostilius 
jiraefectus nrhi. 

Iiinilia Poiupiiius, the 2iui king of Pome, who 
belongs lo legend uiul not to liistory. IJe was a 
native of Cures in the Sahine country, and Avas 
elected king one year after the death of Romulus, 
Avlieii tlie people liecaine tired of the interregnum of 
the senate, lie Avas renoAvned for his Avisdoni aTid 
his piety ; and it was generally believed that he 
laid derived his knoAvledge from Pytliagoras. Ilis 
reign was long and peaev liil, and he devoted his 
t hief cjire to the establishment of religion among 
his rude suhjeets. lie Avas instructed hy the Ca- 
mena Kgeria, Avho visited him in a grove near 
Romo, and Avho honoured liim Avitli her love. He 
Avas revered hy the Konuins as the author of their 
Avliole religious Avorship. It Avas he Avho first ap- 
pointed the pontills. tlie augurs, the flaniens, the vir- 
gins of Vesta, ami the Salii. He founded the temple 
of Jann.s wliieli remained always shut during iiis 
reign, 'i’he length of his reign is stated ditfereiitly. 
I.i\y makes it 43 years ; Polyhins and Cicero, 3.0 
years. The sacred hooks of Nuina, in Avliich he })re- 
scrihed all the religious rites an<l ceremonies, Avero 
said to liaA’o been buried near him in a separate tomb, 
and to have been discovered by accident, 500 vear.s 
afterwards, in B. c. HU. They Avere carried to the 
city-praetor Petiliiis, and were found to consist of 
1*J or 7 books in Latin on ecclesiastical laA\% and 
the same number of books in Greek on philosopliy : 
the latter AA'ere burnt on the command of the senate, 
l)ut the former Avere carefully jueserAad. The 
story of the discovery of these books is evidently a 
forgery ; and tin* books, Avhich AVere ascribed to 
Numa, and wliicli Avere extant at a later time, 
were evidently nothing more than Avorks containing 
an account of tlie ceremoni-il of the lloiuan religimi. 

Numana {Uniuna a town in Pice- 

nuin, on the road leading from Ancona lo Atcrniim 
along the coast, aa^is i'oniuled by the biculi, and 
Avas subsequently a inunicipium. 

ISfumaiitia (Numanuuus: nr. Pufute cle Don 
Cuornnj Ru. \ the capital of tlie AreA’acae or Are- 
vaci in Hispania Tarraconensis, and the most im- 
portant town in all (\dtii)i ria, Avas situated near 
the sources of tlie Durius, on a small trihntary of 
this river, find on the road leading from A'-tnriea 
to Caesaraugiista. It Avas strongly fortified l>y 
nature, being built on a steep and precipitous, 
though not lofty, hill, and accessible by only one 
path, Avhich Avas defended by ditches and pali- 
sades. It Avas 24 stadia in circunifen'iice, but AA’a.s 
not siirronndi'd by n'galar Avails, wliich the natural 
strength of its position rendered unnecessary. It 
Avas long the head-quarters of the Celtiberians in 
their Avais with the Jiomaris ; and its protracted 
siege and final destruction by bcipio Africanus the 
younger (n. c. 133) is one of the most memorable 
events in the early history of Spaiti. 

Numenius i^ovfxqvios)^ of Apamea in Syria, a 
Pylliagoreo-Platonic philosopher, Avho Avas highly 
esteemed by Plotinus and his school, as avoU as by 
Origen. Ho probably belongs to the age of the 
Antonines. His object vvas to trace tlic doctrines 
of Plato up to Pythagoras, and at the same time to 
allow that they were not at varhuice with the 
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I dogmas and mysteries of the Brahmins, J.i\v3, IVLigi, 
and Egyptians. Considerable fragments of his 
AV'orks Jifive been preserved by Eusebius, in his 
Prue.jmratio Kvanfielica. 

Nnmerianus, M. Aurelius, the younger of tlie 
2 sons of the emperor Carus, Avho accompanied his 
father in the expedition against the Persians, a. d. 
233. After the death of his father, Avliich hap- 
p(*ned in the same year, Nurnerianus Avas acknow- 
ledged as joint enaperor wdth his brother Caiimi>,. 
The army, alarmed by the fate of Cams, wlio was 
.struck dead by lightning, compelled Nurnerianus 
to retreat toAvards Europe. Huring the greater 
part of the march, which la.sted for 3 inoiuhs, lie 
AA'us confined to liis litter by an aifeoiiou of the 
eyes ; but the suspicions of the soldiers having 
become excited, they at length forced their Avav 
into the imperial tent, and discovered the dead 
body of their prince. Arrins Aper, praiTect of tlio 
praetorians, and fatlicr-in-IaAV of the lieceased, \va,.s 
arraigned of the murder in a military oonneil, held 
at Clialcedoii, and, Avithout being permitted to 
speak in his own defence, Avas stabked to tlie 
heart liy Diocletian, Avhom the troops had alrcaily 
proclaimed enqieror. [DiucLETiAX trs.] 

Niimicius or Numicus {StDnico)^ a small river 
in Latinm fjowing into tlu* Tyrrhene sea mar 
Ardea, on the banks of whi.di Avas the tomb ot 
Aeneas, Avhoni the inhabitants called Jupiter 
Indig(‘.s. 

Kumldia (Novjuidla^ ^ No^iarli'a and No^ta5nc7j : 
Nojitav, Nuniida, pi. No/ici5ev or No^uxSes Allots, 
Nimiidae: R5//cr), a country of N. Africa, Avhieh, 
ill its original extent, Avas divided from ^Mauretania 
on the W. by the river JVIalva or Mulueha, ami on 
tlie E. from the territory of Carthage (aft. tlie 
Roman Province of Africa) by tlie river 'I’usca: ijs 
N. boundary Avas the Mediterranean, and on the 
S. it extended indefinitely towards the chain of 
the Great Atlas and the country of the Gaotnli. 
Intersected by the chain of the Lesser Atlas, and 
Avatered by the streams running doAvn from it, it 
abounded in fine pastures, Avhich Avere early taken 
p(»sse.ssioii of by Avandering tribes of Asiatic origin, 
Avho from their occupation as henlmeu Avere called 
by the (irecks, here as elsewhiTo, NoudSes, and 
this name Avas perpetuated in that of the country. 
A suiheient account of these tribes, and of their 
connection Avith their neighbours on the \V., is 
given under ]Mai:hktania. 'J'he fertility of the 
country, inviting to agriculture, gradually gave a 
somewhat more settled character to the people ; 
and, at their first appearance in Roman hi.stoiy, 
Ave find tlieir 2 great tribes, the Massyiians ami 
the Massties 3 'lians, forming 2 inonarcliics, Avliicli 
AA'ere united into one under Masiiiissa, b. o. 2(>1. 
(For the historical details, see Masinissa). On 
Masinissa's death in 1-HI, his kingdom was divided, 
b\' his dying directions, botAVeeii his 3 sons, IMi- 
cip-sa, Mastanabal, and Gulussa; hut it Avas soon 
reunited under MunrsA, in consequence ofylhe 
death of both his brothers. Ilis death, in 1 H>, 
Avas speedily folloAved by the usurpation of .)u- 
gurtha, an account of which and of the ensu nq 
Avar AA'ith the Romans is given under^IuouKTiiA, 
On the defeat of Jugurtha in 10b*, the country be- 
came virtuallj' sulject to the Romans, but tliey 
permitted the faiiiiK'^ of Masinissa to govern it, 
Avitli the royal title (see Hikmi'sal, No. 2 ; Jnn.\, 
No. 1), until u. c. 4b, when Juba* who had es- 
poused the cause of Pompey in the Civil \Vars, 
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■was deft-atod and dotlironod by Julius Caesar, and 
Nuniidia was made a Roman province. It seems 
to have been about the same time or a little 
later, under Augustus, that the W. part of the 
country was tiikeiu from Numidia, and added to 
^lAi'RicTANfA, as far E. as Saldae. In b. c. CO 
Augustus restored Juba II. to his futlier’s king- 
dom of Numidia ; but in b. c. '25 he exclianged it 
for Mauretania, and Numidia, that is, the country 
between Saldae on the W. and^he Tusca on the 
E., became a Roman province. It was again 
diminished hy near a half, under Claudius (see 
IMaurktama) ; and henceforth, until the Arab 
(Tomjuest, the senatorial province of Numidia de- 
notes the district b(‘t\veeii the river Ampsaga on 
the W. and the Tusca on the K.: its capital was 
Cirta {Conniantineh). Tim cnjintry, in its later 
restricted limits, is often distinguished by tlie 
name of New Numidia or Numidia Pro[)er. The 
Niiinidians are celebrated iii military history as 
furnishing the best light cavalry to the armies, 
first of Carthage, and afterwards of Home. 

Numidicus Sinus KdkTros : Bay of 

.SYoru/i), the great gulf E. of Pr. Tretum (-.hew// 
C<//)e.s'), on the N. of Numidia. 

Numistro (Numistramis), a tov/n in Lucania 
near the Iroiitiers of Apulia. 

Numitor. [Romulus.] 

Nursia (Nursinus : Norcia)^ a town in tlie N. 
of tlie land of the v^abines, sitimted near tlie 
sources of tlic Nar and amidst the Apennines, 
whence it is called by Virgil {Aetu vii. 71b) 
frifihlu Nursid. It was the birtliplace of Sertorius 
and of the mother of Vespasian. 

Nycteis (Ne/CTTjis), that is, Antiope, daught/T 
of Nycteus, and mother of Ampliion and Zethus. 
[AntioJ’E ; Nyctkils.] 

Nycteus (Nu/crti/s), son of Hyricns by tlie 
nymph Clonia, and luisliand of J’olyxo, by whom 
be became the father of Antiojie ; though, accord- 
ing to others, Antiope was the daughter of the 
river-god Asopus. Antiope was carried oif by 
Epopeiis, king of Sicyon ; whereupon Nycteus, who 
governed 'Diehes, as the guardian of Labdacus, 
invaded Sicyoii with a Theban army. Nycteus 
was defeated, ami being severely womided, he was 
carried back to Thebes, where, previous to bis death, 
he appointed his brother Lycus guardian of Lab- 
dacus, and at the same time retjiiircd him to take 
vengeance on Epopeus. [Lyc.us.J 

NyctlmSne, daughter of Epopcu.% king of Les 
bos, or, according to others, of Nycteus. Pursued 
and dishonoured by her amorous father, she con- 
cealed herself in the shade of forests, wliere she 
was metamorphosed by Athena into an owl. 

Nymphae (Ni//4<^ai), the name of a numerous 
class of female divinities of a lower rank, tlmugl 
they are dc'signated by the title of Olympian, an 
called to the meetings of the gods in Olympus, and 
are described as the daughters of Zeus. They may 
be divided into '2 gnsat cla.eses. The 1st class em- 
braces those who wore recognised in the worship 
of nature. The early Greeks saw in all the phe- 
nomena of ordinary nature some manifestation of 
the deity ; springs, rivers, grottoes, trees, and 
mountain-;, all seemed to them fraught with life 
and all were only the visible embodiments of s 
many divine agents. The salutary and beneficent 
powers of nature were thus personified, and re- 
garded as 80 many divinities. The *2nd class 
nymphs arc personifications of tribes, races, a: 
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states, sucli as €yrene, and many otners. —I. 
The nymphs of the 1st class muKt again be Mib- 
divided into various species, according to tlie difl’e- 
rent parts of nature of wliicli they are tlie r<‘prc- 
sentatives. 1. Nymphs of the wutery element. 'J o 
these belong fii^st the nymphs of the ocean, Oceu^ 
mdcs ’n/ceaz/tSes, vvudftai aAta/), who 

were regarded .as the daughters of Occnnus ; atul 
lext the nymjdis of the McditcMTancan or inner 
joa, who were regarded as the daughters of Noreiis, 
and hence were called Nereides (Nr/pefSey). 'J'he 
iviTs were represented ]>y the Potameides (IloTa- 
■jLyides)^ who, as local divinities, were named after 
:heir rivers, as Aclieloides. Anigrides, Ismcnides, 
Ainnisiades, Paetolides. Tlie nymjihs of fresh 
water, whetiier of rivers, lakes, Ivrooks, or springs, 
were also designated by the general name Nuiodes 
though they had, in addition, speeifu: 
names (Kp77m?tti, Tlr}ya7ai^ 'EAeioroMoi, Aip,j/aTt5es, 
ir Ai/xi'dSes). Even the rivers of the lower regions 
were described as having their nymphs ; lienee we 
read of Nymphue i?feri/ae paludis and A vernnlcs. 
Many of these nymphs presided over waters or 
.prings which were believed to inspire those aaIio 
drank of them. The nymphs themselves were, there- 
fore, thought to be endowed with prophetic power, 
ami to inspire nuMi witli the same, and to confer upon 
them the gift of poetry. Hence all persons in a 
state of rapture, such as seers, ])oeta, madmen, &;c., 
were said to be caught by tlie nymplis {Pva^po- 
Arj/rroi, in Lat. lympintti., lymphatici). As water 
is necessary to feed all vegetation as well as all 
living beings, tlie wnter-nymjihs frequently apjicar 
in conn*‘etion with higher divinities, as. for example, 
with Apollo, the proplietic god and the jirotecior 
■f herds and docks ; with Artemis, the huntress 
and the protectre.ss of game, who vv.i.s herself ori- 
ginally an Arcadian nymph ; with Hermes, the 
fnictii'ving god of flocks ; with Dionysus ; and with 
Pan, the ttiileni and Satyrs, whom llnw join in 
their P»acchie revels and dances. — 2. Nymphs of 
mounfdii/s and yrotUies., called Oreodes (^’OpeidSev, 
*Opu8(jnpidSe9)^ but sometimes also by names de- 
rived from the particular numntains they inhabited 
(e. //. Ki0aipa'i/i'6ey, HTjAtaSes, Kopa/ciai). — 3. 
Nymjths (f ybre.sY.s, a/ otv’s, //?/</ were believed 

sometimes to Ujipt'ar to and frighten solitary tra- 
vediers. They are designated by the names ’AA- 
(TTj/Ses, ‘TA77cop'/i', Ai/Acor/ccSes, and Na7ra7at. — 4. 
Nymphs of trees^ Avert' believed to die togetiier 
with the trees which had been their abode, aiul 
with which they had come into existence. They 
were called Dryades and ffumodryadcs (ApedSev, 
‘A/uaSpudSes or ‘ASpudSes), from Spf y, Avliich sig- 
nifies not only an oak, but any Avild-growing lofty 
tree ; for the nymphs of fruit trees Avere called 
Melides (M7]Ai5ty, also MTjAidSts, or 

‘A,ua,u77Ai5es). They seem to be of Arcadian ori- 
gin, ami never appear together Avith any the 
great gods. •—II. The ‘2nd class of nymplis, whoAvere 
connected Avith certain races or loealiiit's (Nu^tpai 
xOtUnai), usually have a naii^' derived from the 
places Avitli Avhich they are associated, as Nysiades, 
Dodonides, Lemniae. — The sacrifices otlcrod to 
nymphs usually consisted of goats, lambs, milk, 
and oil, but never of wine. Tiiev Avero worshipped 
in many parts of Greece, especially near springs, 
groves, and grottoes. They are represented in works 
of art as beautiful maidens, either quite naked or 
only half-covered. liater poets sometimes describe 
them as huAiiig sea-coloured hair. 
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Kymp&aeuin (NvjU^aiov, i. e» Nymp^^s abode). 
1. A mountain, with perhaps a village, by the river 
Aous, near Apollonia, in Illyricum, — 2. A port 
and promontory on the coast of Illyricum, 3 Roman 
miles from Lissus.— 3. {C.Ghiorgi)^ the S.W. pro- 
montory of Acte or Athos, in Chilcidice. — 4. A 
sea-port town of the Chersonesus Taurica {Crimea) 
on the Cimmerian Bosporus, 25 stadia (2J geog. 
miles) from Panticapaeum. — ■ 6. A place on the 
coast of Bithynia, 30 stadia (3 geog. miles) W. of 
the mouth of the river Oxines. — 6. A place in 
Cilicia, between Celenderis and Soloe. 

Kymphaeus (No^^otor). L {Ninfa or Nimpa\ 
a small river of Latium, falling into the sea above 
Astura; of some note as contributing to the fonna- 
tion of the Pomptine marshes. It now no longer 
reaches the sea, but falls into a little lake, called 
Lago di Monad. — 2. A harbour on the W. side 
of the island of Sardinia, between the Prom. Mer- 
curii and the town of Tillium. — 3: Also called 
Nymphius {Dasilimfa), a small river of Sophene 
in ^rmenia, a tributary of the upper Tigris, flow- 
ing from N. to S. past Martyropolis, in the valley 
between M. Niphates and M. Masius. 

Nymphidlus Sabinus, commander of the prae- 
torian troops, together with Tigcllinus, towards 
the latter end of Nero’s reign. On the death of 
Nero, A. D. 68, he attempted to seize the throne, 
but was murdered by the friends of Galba. 

Nymphis (N«J;i(pis), son of Xenagoras, a native 
of the Pontic Heraclea, lived about b. c. 250. He 
was a person of distinction in his native land, .os 
well as an historical writer of some note. He 
wrote a work on Alexander and his successors, in 
24 books, and also a history of Heraclea in 13 books. 

Kymphodorus (Nv/u^5Swpo$). 1. A Greek his- 
torian of Amphipolis, of uncertain date, the author 
of a work on the Laws or Customs of Asia (Nd/tt/xa 
’A(rfas). — 2. Of Syracuse, likewise an historian, 
seems to have lived about the time of Philip and 
Alexander the Greiit. He wrote a Periplus of 
Asia, and a work on Sicily. 

Nysa or Nyssa (Ndo-a, Nd(r<ra), was the le- 
gendary scene of the nurture of Dionysus, whence 
the name was applied to several places which were 
sacred to that god. 1. In India, in the district of 
Goryaea, at the N.W. corner of the PunjaJb, near 
the confluence of the rivers Cophen and Choaspes, 
probably the same place as NagSra or Dionysopolis 
{Noffar or Naggar). Near it was a mountain of 
like name. — 2. A city or mountain in Aethiopia. 
•— 3. Ru., a little W. of Nazeli% a 

city of Caria, on the S. slope of M. Messogis, built 
on both sides of the ravine of the brook Eudon, 
which falls into the Maeander. It was said to 
have been named after the queen of one of the 
Antiochi, having been previously called Athymbra 
and Py thopolis. — 4. A city of Cappadocia, near 
the Halys, on the road from Caesarea to Aiicyra : 
the bishopric of St. Gregory of Nyssa. -—6. A town 
in Thrace between the rivers Nestus and Strymon. 
— 6. A town in Boeotia near Mt. Helicon. 

NysaeuB, NysifUi, Nyseus, or NysigSna, a 
Bumaine of Dionysus, derived from Nysa, a moun- 
tain or city (see above), where the god was said 
to have been brought up by nymphs. 

N^seldoB or Nysi&des, the nymphs of Nysa, 
who are said to have reared Dionysus, and whose 
names are Cisseis, Nysa, Erato, Eriphia, Bromia, 
and Polyhymno. 

Nyx (NuO» called Nox by the Romans, was a 
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personification of Night. Homer calls her the 
subduer of gods and men, and relates that Zeus 
himself stood in awe of her. In the ancient cos- 
mogonies Night is one of the very first created 
beings, for she is described as the daughter of 
Chaos, and the sister of Erebus, by whom she be- 
came the mother of Aether and Hemera. She is 
further said to have given birth, without a hus- 
band, to Moros, the Keres, Thanatos, Hypnos, 
Dreams, Moraus,^Oizy8, the Hesperides, Moerae, 
Nemesis, and similar beings. In later poets, with 
whom she is merely the personification of the dark- 
ness of night, she is sometimes described as a 
winged goddess, and sometimes as riditig in .a 
chariot, covered with a dark gannent and accom- 
panied by the stars in her course. Her residence 
was in tlie darkness of Hades. 
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Oanus ( *'nai/os : Frascolari), a small river on 
the S. coast of Sicily near Camarina. 

O&rus (*'Oapoj), a considerable river mentioned 
by Herodotus as rising in the country of the 
Thyssagetae, and falling into the Palus Maeotis 
{Sea o/Azov) E. of the Tana'is {Don). As there 
is no river which very well answers this description, 
Herodotus is supposed to refer to one of the E. 
tributaries of the />on, such as the Sal or the 
Manytch. 

Oasis (*'Oa<ny, Ai/o(nr, and in later writers 
’'fla<ris) is the Greek form of an Egyptian word 
(in Coptic oKa/ic, an inheddted place)^ which was 
used to denote an island in the sea of sand of tlie 
great Libyan Desert : the word has been adopted 
into our language. The Oases are depressions in 
the great table-land of Libyti, preserved from the 
inroad of the shifting sands by steep hills of lime- 
stone round them, and watered by springs, which 
make them fertile and habitable. With the sub- 
stitution of these springs for the Nile, they closely 
resemble that greater depression in the Libyan 
table-hand, the valley of Egypt. The chief specific 
applications of the word by the ancient writers t'tre 
to the 2 Oajes on the W. of Egypt, which Avere 
taken possession of by the Egyptians at an early 
period. — 1. Oasis Minor, the Lesser or Second 
Oasis COaois Mtxpo, ot p dfvrtpa: Wah-cl-Bah- 
ryeh or Wah-d-Behnesa)^ lay W. of Oxyryiichusi, 
taiid a good day's journey from the S.W. end of 
the lake Moeris. It was reckoned as belonging to 
the Heptanomis, or Middle Egypt ; and formed a 
separate Nomos. «— 2. Oasis Major, the Greater, 
Upper, or First Oasis ("O. 7} TrpwTTj, 1 ) 

&VU ’'O., and, in Herodotus, iro'A.is *'Oaais and vricros 
Mandpuy, Wali-el-K/iargch ), is described by Strabo 
as 7 days’ journey W. of Abydos, Avhich applies 
to its N. end, as it extends over more than ^ of 
latitude. It belonged to Upper Egypt, and, like 
the other, formed a distinct nome : these 2 nomea 
are mentioned together as “ duo Oasitae ” {ai Svo 
^Oaotrai). When the ancient writers use the Avonl 
Oasis alone, the Greater Oasis must generally be 
understood. The Greater Oasis contains consider- 
able ruins of the ancient Egyptian and Roman 
periods. Between and near these were other Oases, 
about which we learn little or nothing from the 
ancient writers, though in one of them, tlie ITaA- 
el-Gharhee or Wah-el-Dakhleh^ 3 days W. of the 
Greater Oasis, there are the ruins of a Roman 
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temple, inscribed with the names of Nero and of 
Titus. The Greater Oasis is about level with the 
valley of the Nile, the Lesser is about 200 feet 
higlicr than the Nile, in nearly the same latitude. 
— > 3. A still more cdebrated Oasis than either of 
these was that called Ammon, Hammon, Ammo- 
nium, Hammonis Oraculum, from its being a 
chief seat of the worship and oracle of the god 
Ammon. It was called by the Arabs in the middle 
ages Sanlariah^ and now Siwah.^ It is about 15 
geog. miles long, and 12 wide: its chief town, 
Siwakn is in 29® 12' N. lat., and 26° 17' E. long.: 
its distance from Cairo is 12 days, and from the 
N. coast about 160 statute miles: the ancients 
reckoned it 12 days from Memphis, and 5 days 
from Paraetonium on the N. cc'ast. It was inha- 
bited by various Libyan tribes, but the ruling 
people were a race kindred to the Aethiopijins 
above Egypt, who, at a period of unknown anti- 
(juity. had introduced, probably from Meroe, the 
worship of Ammon : the government was mo- 
narchical. The Ainmonians do not appear to have 
been subject to the old Egyptian monarchy. Cam- 
byses, after conquering Egypt in B. c. 525, sent an 
army against them, which was overwhelmed by 
the sands of the Desert. In B. c. 331, Alexander 
the Great visited the oracle, which hailed him as 
the son of Zeus Ammon. The oracle was also 
visited by Cato of Utica. Under the Ptolemies 
and the Romans, it was subject to Egypt, and 
fonned part of the Nonios Libya. The most re- 
markable objects in the Oasis, besides the temple 
of Amnion, were the palace of the ancient kings, 
abundant springs of salt water (as well as fresh) 
from which salt was made, and a well, called Fons 
Solis, the tvater of which was cold at noon, and 
warm in the morning and evening. Considerable 
ruins of the temple of Ammon are still standing at 
the town of Stu'ah. In ancient times, the Oasis 
had no town, but the inhabitants dwelt in scattered 
villages. — 4. In other parts of the Libyan Des< rt, 
there wore oases of which the ancients had some 
knowledge, but which they do not mention by the 
name of Oases, but by their specific names, such 
as Au(jila, Phazania, and others. 

Oaxes. [Oaxus.] , 

Oaxus (*'Oa|os: *Od|i 0 s), called Axus (*'A|oy) 
by Herodotus, a town in tlie interior of Crete on 
the river Oaxes, and near Eleuthema, is said to 
have derived its name from Oaxes or Oaxus, who 
was. according to some accounts, a son of Acacallis, 
the daughter of Minos, and, according to others, a 
son of Apollo hy Anchiale. 

Obila (Avifa), a town of the Vettones in His- 
pania Tarraconensis. 

Oblivionis Flumen. [Limara.] 

Obrlmas {Koja-Chai or Sundukli-Chai)^ an E. 
tributary of the Maeander, in Phrygia. 

Obringa (Aar), a W. tributary of the Rhine, 
forming the boundary between Germania Superior 
and Inferior. 

Obs^quens, JiUluB, the name prefixed to a frag 
ment entitled De Proilujus or PmdUfiorum Libellus, 
containing a record of the phenomena classed by 
the Romans under the general designation o' 
Prodigia or Ostenia. The series extends in chrono- 
logical order from the consulship of Scipio and 
Laelius, b. c. 190, to the consulship of Fabius and 
Aelius, B. c. 11. The materials are derived in a 
great measure from Livy, whose very words are 
frequently employed. With regard to the com- 
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►iler we know nothing. The style is tolerably 
Hire, but does not belong to the Augustan age. 
The best editions are by Scheffer, Amst, 1679, and 
by Oudendorp, Lug. Bat. 1 720. 

ObucSla, Obuctlla or Obulcula (Mmclova), a 
town in Hispania Baetica on the road from Hispalis 
to Emerita and Corduba. 

Obulco (Porcuna), siirnamed PontillcenBe, a 
Roman municipiura in Hispania Baetica, 300 stadia 
from Corduba. 

Ocalea (‘n,Ka\4a, 'ClKa\4ri, also 'riKdKua, 

\4ai : ’nxaXeus), an ancient town in Boeotia, be- 
tween Haliartus and Alalcomenae, situated on a 
river of the same name falling into the lake Copais, 
and at the foot of the mountain Tilphusion, 

Oce&nides. [Nymphae.] 

OcS&XLUS (’flK6oP(is), in the oldest Greek poets, 
is the god of the water which was believed to 
surround the whole earth, and which was supposed 
to be the source of all the rivers and other waters 
of the world. This water-god, in the Theogoiiy of 
Hesiod, is the son of Heaven and Earth (Ovpavo^ 
and FaTa), the husband of Tethys, and the father 
of all the river-gods and water-nymphs of the 
whole earth. He is introduced in person in the 
Prometheus of Aeschylus. As to the physical idea 
attached by the early Greeks to the word, it seems 
that they regarded the earth as a flat circle, which 
was encompassed by a river perpetually flowing 
round it, and this river was Qceaiiiis. (This notion 
is ridiculed by Herodotus.) Out of and into this 
river the sun and the stars were supposed to rise 
and set ; and on its hanks were the abodes of the 
dead. From this notion it naturally resulted tliat, 
as geogmphical knowledge advanced, the name was 
applied to the great outer waters of the earth, in 
contradistinction to the intier seas, and especially 
to the Atlantic, or the sea without the Pillars of 
Hercules (77 ^aXdrra, Mare Exterius) as dis- 
tinguished from the Afcditerranean, or the Sea with- 
in that limit ("^iurds ^aKarra, jilare Internum); 
and thus the Atlantic is often called simply Oce.a- 
nus. The epithet Atlantic (rj ^ArKavriu^ ^aKaatra, 
Herod., 6 ’A. ttovtos, Eurip.; Atlauticum Mare) 
was applied to it from the mythical position of 
Atlas being on its shores. The other great waters 
which were denoted by the same term are de- 
scribed under their specific names. 

Ocelis ('Oxn^ts ; Hhela), a celebrated harbour 
and emporium, at the S.W. point of Arabia Felix, 
ju.st at the entrance to the Red Sea. 

Ocellus Lucanus, a Pythagorean philosopher, 
was a native of some Greek city in Lucania, but 
we have no particulars of his life. We have 
still extant under his name a considerable fragment 
of a work, entitled, “ On the Nature of the Whole,'’ 
rijs rov nayrhs ipvaio^), written in the Ionic 
dialect ; but it is much disputed whether it is a 
genuine work. In this work the autlior maintains 
that the whole (rh irdy, or 6 Koapios) liad no be- 
ginning, and will have no end. Edited by Ru- 
dolphi. Lips. 1801 — 8. 

OcSluxu. 1. A town in the N. E. of Lusitania 
between the Tagus and the Diirius, whose inha- 
bihants, the Ocelenses, also bore the name of Lau* 
cienses. — 2. (llcello or Vxextu), a town in the 
Cottian Alps, was the last place in Cisalpine Gaul, 
before entering the territories of king Cottius, 

Ocha COxv)% the highest mountain in Euboea, 
was in the S. of the island near Carystus, running 
out into the promontory Caphareus. 
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Ockas. [Artaxerxks III.] 

Ochus (''Oxos, "flxos^ a groat rivor of Central 
Asia, llowing from the N. bide of the Paropaniisus 
ifliii<loo Koos/i\ according to Straho, through 
llyroaiiia, into the Caspian; according to Pliny and 
J^toleniy, through Pactria, into the O.vus. Some 
snp))ose it to \)C only another name for tlic (.)xus. 
In the Pelilvi dialect tlie word denotes a river in 
genei’al. 

Ocriciiluin (Oericulanns : nr. OtrimJi liu.), an 
important rnunicipiniu iu Uinhria, situated on the 
Tiber near it-* continence with tiie Nar, and on the 
Via Flaininia, leading from Rome to Narnia, iSic. 
'i’here are ruins of an atpietiisct, an amphitheatre 
and temples near the modern Otrimfi. 

Ocrisla or Oclisfa, mother of Servius Tullius. 
For details, see Ti; LI. It’S. 

Octavia. 1. Sister of the emperor Augustus, 
was inarrit'd first to C. Marcellas, consul, n. c. 5*>, 
and Mihseqiienliy, upon tin; death of the latter, to 
Antony, the triumvir, in ID. 'I'his marriage was 
regarded as the harhingt'r of a lasting pi‘ace. Au- 
gustus was warmly attached to his sister, and she 
))ost.ossed all the charms and virtues likely to 
soenre a lasting inflnenee over the mind of a hus- 
band. Her beauty was universally allowed to be 
superior to tliat of Cleojiatra, and lier virtue was 
such as to excite admiration in an age of growing 
licentiousness and corruption. For a time Aiitonv 
.seemed to forget Cleojiatni ; hut he soon liecaine 
tired of liis virtuous wife, and upon liis return to 
the Fast, he forbade her to follow him. Wlien at 
leiigtli the war broke out between Antony and 
Augustus, Octavia was divorced by her husliand ; 
but instead of resenting the insults she had re- 
ceived from him, she brought up with care his 
children by Fnlvia and Cleopatra. She died ii. c. 
H. Octavia had .5 children, IJ by Marc<'llus, a 
son and *2 daughters, and 2 by Antony, boiii 
daughtiTS. Her son, M. ?darcellus, was adopted 
by Angiistus, and was de.stiiied to 1)0 liis successor, 
but died in 2d. [Mauckllils, No. .9,] Tin* 
descciubmts of luT 2 daughters by Antonins suc- 
cessively ruled the Unman Avorld. The elder of 
them married T.. l)<miitius Aheiioluirhus, and be- 
came the grandmother of the emperor Nero ; the 
younger of them m.irried Drusn.s, the brother of 
the emperor Tiberius, and became the iiujther of 
tile emperor Claudius, .'Uid the grandmother of the 
emperor Caligula. [Antoma.]— 2. The daughter 
of the emperor Claudius, by }ii.s hVd wife, Valeria 
Aressalina, was born abcnit a. n. 42. iSho was at 
iirst l.etrotlied by Claudius to L. .Silanus, wlio put 
an end to his life, as Agrip])ina liad destined Oc- 
tavia to be the wife of her son, afterwards the 
emperor Nero. She was married to Nero in a. d. 

but was .soon deserted by lier young and pro- 
fligate husband f<ir Poj)])aea Sabina. After living 
with tlie latter as his mistress for some tinn-, he 
resolved to recognise her as his legal wife ; and 
accordingly he divorci'd Octavia on the alleged 
ground of steriHty, and then married Poppaea, 
A. D. 62. Shoitly aft(‘rwards, (Jetavia was falsely 
accused of tidulLery, and was banished to the little 
island of Pandaturia, where she was put to death. 
Her untimely end excited general commiseration. 
Octavia is the heroine of a tragedy, found among 
the works of Seneca, hut the author of w'hich was 
more probably Curiatius Maternus. 

Octavianiis. [ A lg rsT us. ] 

Octavius. 1. Cn., sumamed Rufus, quaestor 
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about R, c. 230, may be regarded as the founder 
of the family. The Oct'ivii originally came from tlu* 
Volscian town of Velitrao, where a street and an 
altar bore the name of Octavius. — 2. Cn., sou of 
No. 7, jdebeian aedile 206, and praetor 20.5, wlien 
he obtained Sardinia as his province. He was ac- 
tively employed during the remainder of the 2nd 
Punic war, and lie was present at tlie battle of 
Zaina. «— 3. Cn., son of Nb). 2, was praetor Hifg 
and had the command of the fh*et in the war 
against Perseus. He was consul 16.5. In 10“2 he 
was one of 3 ambassadors sent into Syria, hut 
was assassinated at Laodicea, by a Greek of tlic 
name of Leptines, at the instigation, as was sup- 
posed, of Lysias, the guardian of the young king 
Antiochus V. A statue of Octavius was placed on 
the rostra at Rome, where it was in tin* time of 
Cicero. — 4. Cn., son of No. 3, consul 12(>. — 5. 
M., perhaps younger son of No. 3, was the col- 
league of Tib. Gracchus in the tribunate of the 
plebs, 133, when he opposed his tribimitian veto 
to the passing of the agrarian law. He was in 
consequence deposed from his office by Tib. Grae- 
chus- — 6. Cn., a supporter of the aristocratieiil 
partv, was consul 67 with L. Cornelius ('imi:i. 
After Sulla’s departure from Italy, in order to 
carry on tin; war against Mithrid.ate.s, a vehi'im iit 
contest arose between the 2 consuls, wliieh eiuled 
in the expulsion of Cimia from the citv, and his 
being deprived of tlic consulship. Ciniia soon 
afterwards returned at the head of a powerful 
army, and acconqianied by Marins. Rome was 
compelled to .surrender, and Octavius was one of 
the first victims in the inassacre.s that followed. 
His head was cut off and sn.speii<led on the rostra. 

— 7. L., son of No. (), consul 7o, died in 74, as 
{)roc()n.snl of Cilicia, and was succeeded in the 
eominand of the pr()\ince by L. Lncullus. — 8. Cn., 
son of No. 7^ consul 76. "~9. M., .son of No. I>, 
was eurule aedilo dO, along willi AI. Caelin.s. On 
the breaking out of the civil war in 49, Octavius 
opoused the aristocratical party, and served as 
legate to M. R hiilii-s, who had the supremo eom- 
niand of the Pompeian fleet. After the liattl * 
of Pharsalia, Octavius sailed to Illyricum; but 
having bee^i driven out of this country (4/ ) by 
Cac.sar’s legates. In* fled to Africa. He wa.s pre- 
sent at the battle of Actiiim (31), vyben he eom- 
manded part of Antony’s licet. — 10. C., younger 
.son (if No. 1, and the ancestor of Augustus, 
remained a simple Roman e(]iie.s, without atteinpr- 
ing to rise any higher in the state. — 11. C., son 
of No, ]0, and great-grandfather of Auunstiis, 
lived ill the time of the 2nd Punic w’ar, in which 
he served as tribune of the soldiers. He %vas ]»re- 
sent at the battle of Cannae (216), and was one of 
the few who survived the engagernont. — 12. C., 
son of No. 11, and grandlather of Angiistus, 
lived quietly at liis villa at Velitrae, w'ithout 
aspiring to the dignities of the Roman c-tate. 

— 13. C., son of No. 12, and father of AugiistiH. 

was praetor 61, and in the following year succeeded 
C. Antonins in the goverinnont of iMaecdonia, 
which he administered with equal integrity and 
energy. He returned to Italy in 59, died tlic fol- 
lowing ye.ar, .53, at Nola, in Campania, in the very 
same room in which Augustu.s a.berwards hreatln d 
his last. By his 2nd wife Alia, Octaviii.s lind a 
d.'iugliter and a son, the latter of whom was .siilse- 
quently the emperor Angiistus. [ Augustu.s. j — 
14 L., a legale of Poinpey in the war against the 
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pirates, G7, wjis sent by Pompey intc Civle to 
supersede Q. Meteiius in the omnnand of the 
island ; but Meteiius rel'usi-d to surrender the 
command to him. [Metellus, No. 1G J 
Octavius Balbus. f IJaLnus. j 

Octodurus (Octodunm.si.s ; Alartiirnih’t a town 
of the Veranri in the country of tlie Ilclvetii, is 
situated in a valley .surrounded by lofty mountains, 
and on tlie river Jjrat/ca near tin? spot where it 
llows into the Rhone. The ancknt town, like the 
modern one, was divided by the Dranco into '2 
parts. The inhabitants had tluj Jus Lutii. 

Octogesa, a town of the Ilerufetes in llispania 
Tarracoiicnsis near the Iberus, probably S. of the 
Sicor-is. 

Octolophus, a ])lacc of nncertain site, in the N. 
of Thessaly or tlie S, of Macedonia. 

Ocyp§t6. 

0c^ll66(’fl/ci'e>o7/.) 1. One of the daughters 

of Ocoamis and Tetliys. --2. Dautjliter of the c<‘n- 
tanr Chiron, pos8e.ssed the gift of ]m)])hecy, and is 
said to have been changed into a mare. 

Odenathus, the ruler of Palmyra, checked the 
victorious career of the Persians after trie cl.‘bat 
and ea[)ture of Valerian, a. d. -GO, and drove Sapor 
out of Syri.a. In return for these services, (jallie- 
nu.s bestowed upon Odenathus the title of An- 
*gustu.s. Odenathus was soon afterwards murdered 
hy some of his relations, not without the cou.seut, 
it is said, of his wife Zeiiobia, -GG. He \sas suc- 
ceeded hy Zr:?JOiiiA. 

OderaSua (’OSTjtro-ds : 'OoTjo-flr/Trjy, ’OSr^fro-eus). 1 . 
(Vitrna)^ also called Odyssus and Odissus at a 
later time, a Orec'k town in Thraeia (in the later 
Moefiia Inferior) oji the Pontus Eu.xinus nearly 
due E. of Marcianopnlis, was founded by the JMi- 
lesiaus In tlie territory of the Crobyzi in the reign 
of Astsnges, king of Media (n. c. 50 1 — 5.‘)0). 
The town possessed a good liarbour, and carried on 
an e.\ten.^i\o commerce, — 2. A seaport in Sarmatia 
Europaea, on the N. of the Pontus Euximus and 
on the river Sangarius, M'. of Olbia and the mouth 
of the Porvsthenes. It Avas some distance N.E. of 
the inoderu Odessa. 

OdoS^cer, msually called king of the Ileruli, was 
tlm leader of the barbarians, who o'ierthrew the 
^Yestern empire, a. n. 47G. He took the title of . 
kinu of Italy, and n-igned till his power was o\er- * 
tiuuwu hy Theodoric, king of the Goths. Odoncer 
was defeated in 3 decisive battles by Thcodoric 
( 139-- 4 00), and then took refuge in Ravenna, 
where lie wa.s besieg(»d for 3 years. He at last 
capitnlatod on condition that he and Theodoric 
should be joint kings of Italy ; but Odoacer was 
soon afterwards murdered by his rival. 

Odoinantice (’OSo/iiat'Ti/cV?), a (li.strict in the 
N.E. of Macedonia between the Strvmmi ami the 
Ne.stus, inhabited by tlic Thracian tribe of the 
Odomanti or Gdomantes. 

Odrysae (’O5^ vo-ai), the most powerful people 
. in Thrace, dwelt, according to Herodotus, on lioth 
sides of the river Artiseus, a tributary of tin* llo- 
bms, but also spread further W. over the whole 
]'laiM of the Hebrus. Soon after the Pei^ian wars 
Teres, king of the t)drysae, obtained the sove- 
reignty over sover.'il of the other Thracian tribes, 

• and extended his dominions as far as the lllack 
eea. IJ(‘ wa.s succeeded by his son Sit.'ilces, who 
became the master of almost the whole of Thrace. 
His empire comprised, all the territory from 
Abdera to the mouths of the Danube, and from 
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Byzantium to the sourci's of the Strvmon ; and it 
is described by Tliucydidcs as the greatest of all 
the kingdoms betw'een the Ionian gulf and tin; 
Euxine, butli in revemio and opulence. iSitalces 
assisted the Athenians in the Peloponnesian war 
atiainst Perdiccas, king of Macedonia. | Sitai.cks.] 
He died H. c. 4-4. and wa.s succeeded by bis ne- 
phew 8euthes I. On the death of the lattiT about 
tlie end of the Peloponnesian war, the power of 
the Odry.sae declined. For the subseipumt history 
of the Odrysae, .sec* Thuacia. 

Odyssea POocfrireia), a town of Hispania llae- 
tica, situated N. of Abdt'ra amidst the mountains 
of Turdetania, wdth a temple of Athena, said to 
have been built liy Odysseus ( IJlyss' s). I is po.sition 
is fjuite uuca-rtain. iSoine of tlie ancients supposed 
it to be the same ns Oli.sii'O. 

Odysseus. [Ulvs.se.s.] 

Oea ( 'Ktott, Ptol. ; Oeomsis: Tripoli 9 Ru.), a city 
on the N. coast of Afrlciv, in tlic llegio Syrtica 
(i. e. between tbe Syrtes), was one of the 3 cities 
of the African Tripoli.>j, and, under the Pomaiis, a 
colony by tlu; name of Aelia Angii'.ta Felix. It 
liad a mixed population of Libyans and Sicilians. 

I Oca (Ofa), a tow’ll in tlie^slaiid of Aegiiia, *20 
stadia from the capital. 

I Oeagrua, or Oeager (Ofaypos), king of Thrac(‘, 
j Avas til'* father, by the muse Calliope, of Orjiheus 
and Linus. Hence the .si^ter.s of Orpheus ore 
called Oeapridfs^ in the .=;ense of the Iduaes. 'Hie 
adjective (Jeaiirhis is also used by the poi'ts aa 
cquiA’aleiit to Thracian. Hence Ucwjrim Ihuvivs, 
Urapruts I/rhrus, ikc. 

deantiia or Oeantlila (OldrOrj., OldrOeia : Olav- 
0(vs : (!ah(aidld)t a tow’ii of the Locri Ozol.'io on 
the roa.st, near the entrance of the (ki.'saean gcH. 

Oeaso or Oeasso [(hiarzun)^ a town of tlie Va- 
scoiies on the N. coast of Hu.pauia Tarracoueii'is 
situati'd on a ]U'omontory of the same r.caiiie, and 
on the river Magrada. 

Osax (Of.x^), son of Nauplius and Clyuiene, and 
broiluT of Ikilamedes and Naiisinu'dou. 

• Oebalus {0'iQj.hos). 1. .Sen of Cynortas. hu.s- 
baml of Oorgoplione, and father of 'rviidari'us, 
Pireiie, and Arcin', wa.s king of S[iuna, whore lie 
was afterwards honoured Avith an heroum. Ac- 
cording to others he Avas sou of Perit res and 
grandson of Cyiiortas, and Avas married to the 
nymph Bati'a, hy Avlioin he had .sev»‘ral children. 
'J'lio patronymic Ge5i///(/fs is not only applied to hi.s 
de.sceiidaiit.s, Init to the Spartans ueiierally, as 
Hyaciiitlius, Castor, I'ollux, Ac. 'i'he feminine 
patronymic Oifndis and the adjective C'fja/hts are 
applied ill the same Avay. Hence Helen is called 
by the poets Oebalis., mid Ovbulin ]kUi\v ; the city 
j of Tarentuin is termed 0<h(dia arj\ becau.se it \v;;.s 
j fouiuk'd by the Laeedaemouiaus ; and since tlie 
j Fubiiie.s AA'ere, according to one tradition, a Lnce- 
' daemonian colony, Ave tiiul the traln'ne king 'runs 
Tatiiis named OcUdius 'J'itns\ and the Sabine 
Avomen ()el,<ilides 7iiitfr(S. (Gv. FmL i. -tjO, iii. 
*23(t.)^— 2. Sou of 'I'eleu hy a nynijih of the stream 
ISebelhus, near Naples, ruled in (.’ampania. 

Oechalia (OixaAict ; OiyaAifi'y, OlxaXiMTip:). 
1 . A town in Thessaly on the Peiieus near 'rneca. 
— 2. A town ill Tlje.ssaly, belong iiig to the terri- 
tory of Tiaeliis. — 3. A town in IMi's.soiiia on the 
frontier of Arcadi, I, identific'd by Pausaiiias Avilh 
I Caniasiuiii, by Strabo Avitli .\udaiiia. — 4 . A town 
1 of Euboea in* the district Plretri.a. — The anci. iUs 
I Avere diA ided iu opinion wliicli of these places was 
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the residence of Eurytiis. whom Hercules defeated 
and slew. The original legend probably belonged 
to the Thessalian Oechalia, and was thence trans- 
ferred to the other towns. 

OectLinSnius (Ot«ou/x^*/tos), bishop of Tricca in 
Thessaly, a Greek commentator on various parts of 
tho New Testament, probably flourished about a. d. 
950. He has the reputation of a judicious com- 
mentator, carefnl in compilation, modest in offering 
his own judgment, and neat in expression. Most 
of his commentaries were published at Paris, 1631. 

Oedipus (OiSiirous), son of Laius and Jocaste 
')f Thebes. The tragic fate of this hero is more 
celebrated than that of any other legendary per- 
sonage, on account of the frequent use which the 
tragic poets have made of it. In their hands it 
underwent various changes and embellishments ; 
but the common story ran as follows. Laius, son 
of Labdacus, was king of Thebes, and husband of 
Jocaste, a daughter of Mcnoeceus and sister of 
Creon. An oracle had informed Laius that he was 
destined to perish by the hands of his own son. 
Accordingly, when Jocaste gave birth to a son, 
they pierced his feet, bound them together, and 
exposed the child on^t. Cithaeron. There he was 
found by a shepherd of king Polybus of Corinth, 
and wtis called from Jiis swollen feet Oedipus. 
Having been carried to the palace, tho king and 
his wife Merope (or Periboea) brought him up as 
their ' own child. Once, however, (Jedipus was 
taunted by a Corinthian with not being the king’s 
son, whereupon he proceeded to Delphi to consult 
• the oracle. The oracle replied that he was destined 
to slay his father and commit incest with his 
mother. Thinking that Polybus was his father, 
he resolved not to return to Corinth ; but on llis 
road between Delphi and Daulis he met his real 
father Laius. Polyphonies, the charioteer of Laius 
bade Oedipus make way for them ; whereupon a 
scuffle ensued in which Oedipus slow both Laius 
and* his charioteer. In the mean time the celebrated 
Sphinx had appeared in the neighbourhood of 
Thebes. Seated on a rock, she put a riddle t<f 
every Theban that passed by, and whoever was 
unable to solve it ^vas killed by the monster. This 
calamity induced the Thebans to proclaim that 
whoever should deliver the country of the Sphinx, 
should be made king, and should receive Jociiste 
as his wife. Oedipus came forward, and when he 
approached the Sphinx she gave the riddle as 
follows: “ A being with 4 feet has 2 feet and .3 
feet, and only one voice ; but its feet vary, and 
when it has most it is weakest.” Oedipus solved 
the riddle by saying that it was man, who in 
infancy crawls upon all fours, in manhood stands 
erect upon 2 feet, and in old age supports his tot- 
tering legs with a staff. The Sphinx, enraged at 
the solution of tho riddle, thereupon threw her- 
self down from the rock. Oedipus now obtained 
the kingdom of Thebes, and married his mother, 
by whom he became the father of Eteocles, Poly- 
nices, Antigone, and Ismene. In consequence of . 
this incestuous alliance of which no one was aware, | 
the country of Thebes was visited by a plague. 
The oracle, on being consulted, ordered that the 
murderer of Laius should be expelled. Oedipus 
accordingly pronounced a solemn curse upon the 
unknown murderer, and declared him an exile; 
but when be endeavoured to discover him, he was 
irtfonned by the seer Tiresias that he himself was 
both the parricide and the husband of his mother. 
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Jocaste now hung herself, and Oedipus put out his 
own eyes. From this point traditions differ, for 
according to some, Oedipus in his blindness was 
expelled from Thebes by his sons and brother-in- 
law, Creon, who undertook the government, and 
he was accompanied by Antigone in his exile to 
Attica; while according to others he was imprisoned 
by his sons at Thebes, in order that his disgrace 
might remain concealed from the eyes of the world. 
The father now cursed his sons, who agreed to rule 
over Thebes alternately, but became involved in a 
dispute, in consequence of which they fought in 
single combat, .and slew each other. Hereupon 
Croon succeeded to the throne, and expelled 
Oedipus. After long wanderings Oedipus arrived 
in the grove of the Eumenides, near Colonus, in 
Attica; he was there honoured by Theseus in his 
misfortune, and, according to .an oracle, the Eume- 
nides removed him from the earth, and no one 
w.as allowed to approach his tomb. According to 
Homer, Oedipus, tormented by the Erinnyes of his 
mother, continued to reign at Thebes, after her 
death ; be fell in battle, and was honoured at 
Thebes with funeral solemnities. 

0eiie6ii(Oij/6w»/: Oivtavivs), a seaport town of 
the Locri Ozolae, E. of Naiipactus. 

Oeneus (OiVtuv), son of Portheiis, husband of 
Althaea, by whom he became the father ofTydens-f 
and Meleager, .and w.as thus the grandfather of 
Diomedea. lie was king of Pleuron .and Calydon 
in Aetolia. This is Homer’s account; but according 
to later authorities he was the son of Porth.aon and 
Euryte, .and tlie father of Toxeus, whom he himself 
killed, Thyreus (Phereus), Clymeniis, Periphas, 
Agelaus, Mcle.ager, Gorge, Eurymede, Melanippe, 
Mothone, and Deianira. His second wife was 
Melanippe, the daughter of Ilipponoiis, by whom 
he bad Tydeus according to some accounts; though 
according to others Tydeus was his son by his own 
daughter Gorge. He is said to have been deprived 
of his kingdom by the sons of his brother Agrius, 
who imprisoned and ill used him. He was suhse- 
tjucntly avenged by Diomedes, who slew Agrius 
and his sons, .and restored the kingdom either to 
Oeneus himself, or to his son-iii-law Andr.aemon, 

.as Oeneus was too old. Diomedes took his grand- 
father with him to Peloponnesus, but some of the 
sons 'who lay in ambush, slew the old man, near 
the .alt.ar ofTelephus in Arcadia. Diomedes buried 
his body at Argos, and named the town of Oeiioe 
after him. According to others Oenoiis lived to 
extreme old agd with Diomedes at Argos, and died 
a natural death. Homer knows nothing of all 
this ; he merely relates that Oeneus once neglected 
to sacrifice to Artemis, in consequence of which 
she sent a monstrous boar into the territory of Ca- 
lydon, which Wias hunted by Meleager. The hero 
Bellerophon w.as hospitably entertained by Oeneus, 
.and received from him a costly girdle as a present. 

OGnl&dae {olyid^ai : Tru^ardon or Trikhardo\ 
an ancient town of Acarnania, situated on the 
Achelous near its mouth, and surrounded by 
marshes c.aused by the overflowing of the river, 
which thus protected it from hostile attacks. It 
was called in ancient times Erysiche (’Epuo'i'x’?)^ 
and its inh.al)i touts Erysichaei ('Epu<rixaiot) ; and 
it probably derived its later name from the mythi- 
cal Oeneus, the grandfather of Diomedes. Unlike 
the other cities of Ac<anmnia, Oeniadae espoused 
the cause of the Spartans in the Peloponnesian 
war. At the time of Alexander the Great, the 
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town was taken by the Aetolians, who expelled 
the inhabitants; but the Aetolians were expelled 
in their turn by Philip V., king of Macedonia, 
who surrounded the place with strong fortifications. 
The Romans restored the town to the Acarnanians. 
The fortress Nesus or Nasus belonging to the terri- 
tory of Oeniadae was situated in a small lake near 
Oeniadae. 

Oenides, a patronymic from Oeneus, and hence 
given to Meleager, the son of Oeneus, and l)io- 
niedes, the grandson of Oeneus. * 

Oenoanda or Oeneanda, a town of Asia Minor, 
in the N.W. of Pisidia, or the district of Cabalia, 
subject to Cibyra. 

Oenobaras (Oluo€dpas\ a tributary of the 
0 routes, flowing through the plain of Antioch, in 
Syria. 

0en5e {Oiv6-n : Olvoaios). 1. A demus of Attica, 
belonging to the tribe Hippothooiitis, near Eleu- 
tlierae on the frontiers of Boeotiii, fre<piently men- 
tioned in the Peloponnesian war.— 2. A demus of 
Attica, near Marathon, belonging to the tribe 
Aiaiitis, and also to the Tetrapolis.— 3. A fortress 
of the Corinthians, on the. Corinthian gulf, he* 
tween the promontory Olmiae and the frontier of 
Megaris. — 4. A town in Argolis on the Arcadian 
fi'oiilier at the foot of Mt. Artemisiiim. — 5, A 
^own in Elis, near the mouth of the Selleis. — 6. 
"a town in the island Icanis or Icaria. 

Oeudm^us (0(Vdg.aos). 1. King of Pisa in Elis, 
was sou of Ares and Ilaqilnna, the daughter of 
Asopus, and husband of tlie Pleiad J5terope, by 
whom ho became the father of Ilippodamia. Ac- 
cording to others he was a son of Arcs and Sterope 
or a son of Alxion. An oracle hud declared that 
lie should perish by the hands of his son-in law; 
and as his horses were swifter than those of any 
other mortal, he declared that 'all who came for- 
ward as suitors for Ifippodamia’s hand should 
coiitcud witli him in the chariot-race, that whoever 
coiKiuered should receive her, and that whoever 
was conquered sh-mld sutler death. Thi* race-course 
extended from Pisa to the altar of Poseidon, on the 
Corinthian isthmus. The suitor started with Ilip- 
podamia in a chariot, and Oenomaus then hastened 
with his swift horses after the lovtys. He had 
overtaken and slain many a suitor, when Pelops, 
the son of TantJtlus, came to Pisa. Pelops brilied 
Myrtilus, the cliarioteer of Oenomaus, to take out 
the linch-pins from the wheels of his inaster'j 
chariot, and he received from Poseidon a golden 
chariot, and most rapid horses. In the race whicl 
followed, the chariot of Oenomaus broke down, and 
he fell out and was killed. Thus Pelops obtained 
Ilippodamia and the kingdom of Pisa. There a 
some variations in this story, such as, that Oenomaus 
was himself in love with his daughter, and for this 
reason slew her lovers. Myrtilus also is said t' 
.have loved Ilippodamia, and as she favoured tli 
suit of Pelops, she persuaded Myrtilus to take the 
linch-pins out of the wheels of her father’s chariot. 
As Oenomaus was breathing his last he pronouncot' 
a curse upon Myrtilus. This curse had its desirei 
effect, for as Pelops refused to give to Myrtilus 
the reward he had promised, or as Myrtilus had 
attempted to dishonour Ilippodamia, Pelops thrus’ 
him down from Cape Oeraestiis. Myrtilus, whih 
dying, likewise pronounced a curse upon Pelops. 
wliich was the cause of all the calamities thai 
afterwards befell his house. The tomb of Oeno< 
matiB was shown on the river Cladeus in Elis. Hii 
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house was destroyed by lightning, and only one 
jillar of it remained standing. — 2. Of Gadara, a 
:ynic philosopher, who flourished in the reign of 
ladrian, or somewhat later, hut before Porphyr 3 \ 
le wrote a work to expose the oracles, of wijich 
jonsiderable fragments are preserved by Eusebius. 
-3. A tragic poet. [Diogknes, No. 5.] 

OenSne (Ofvcci/T?), daughter of the river-god 
lebren, and wife of Paris, before he carried off 
Helen. [Paris.] 

OenSne or Oenopla, the ancient name of 
Aegina. 

Oenophyta (rh. OluS^vra: Inin), a town in 
Rocotia, on the left hank of the Asopus, and on 
he road from Tanagra to Oropus, memorable for 
he victory gained here by the Athenians over the 
Boeotians, u. c. 456. 

OenSpldes (OIi/ottIStjs) of Chios, a distinguished 
astronomer and mathematician, perhaps a contem- 
porary of Anaxagoras. Oenopides derived most of 
his astronomical knowledge from the priests and 
astronomers of Egypt, with whom he lived for 
some time. He obtained from this source his know- 
edge of the obliquity of the ecliptic, the discover}' 
ff which he is said to have claimed. The length 
if the solar year as fixed by Oenopides at 
days, and somewhat less than 9 hours. He is said 
0 have discovered the PJth and 23rd propositions 
■f the 1st book of Euclid, and the quadrature of 
the meniscus. 

Oendpion (OtVoTrtwv), son of Dionysus and hus- 
band of the nymph Helice, by whom he became 
the father of'J'haliis, Euanthes, Melas, Salagus, 
Athamas, and Merope, Aerope or Haem. Some 
writers call Oenopion a son of RliHdamanthus by 
Ariadne, and a brother of Staphyhis. From Crete 
he migrated with his sons to Chios, which Rha- 
damanthus had assigned to him ns his habitation. 
When king of Chios, the giant Orion sued for the 
hand of his daughter Merope, As Oenopion refused 
to give her to Orion, the latter violated Merope, 
whereupon Oenopion put out his eyes, and e-vpflled 
him from the island. Orion went to Lemnos ; he 
was afterwards cured of his blindness, and returned 
to Cliios to take vengeance on Oenopion. But the 
latter was not to be found in Chios, for his friends 
had concealed him in the earth, so that Orion, un- 
able to discover him, went to Crete. 

Oenotri, Oenbtria. [Italia.] 

Oenotrides, 2 small islands in the Tyrrliene 
sea, off the coast of Lucania, and opposite the 
town of Elea or Velia and the mouth of the Hclos. 

OenStropae. [Amus.] 

Oendtrus (Ofj/wTpos), youngest son of Lycaon, 
emigrated with a colony fn>m Arcadia to Italy, and 
gave the name of Oeiiotria to the district in which 
he settled. 

Oenus (OiVoe? ; AVesma), a river in Laconia, 
rising on the frontier of Arcadia, and flowing into 
the Eurotas, N. of Sparta. There was a town of tiie 
same name upon this river, celebrated for its wine. 

Oenussae {Oivova-crai^ Oivovaai), 1. A gn-up 
of islands lying off* the S. point of ]\r(,‘s.senia, oppo- 
site to the port of Phoenicus: the 2 largest of them 
are now called Sapienza and — 2. {Spiil- 

nuuiori or a group ot .5 islands between 

Chios and the coast of Asia Minor. 

Oeonas (Otwvds), son of Licymnius of Midea 
in Argolis, first victor at Olympia, in the foot-race. 
He is said to have been killed at Sparta by the 
sons of Hippocooii, but was avenged by Hercules, 
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whose kinsman he was, and was honoured with a 
n^onumont near the temple of Hercules. 

O^rSe (’.Qepoi]), an island In Bocotia, formed by 
the river Asopus and opposite Plat,aeae. 

Oescus ( /:>'Aer or 7!7.s/,er) called Oscius (*'Oo-kios) 
by Tliucydidfs, and Scius (Sviov) by Herodotus, 
a river in Mocsiii, which rises in Mt. Scoinius 
accordin^r to Thucydides, or in Ait. Rhodope ac- 
cording to Pliny, but in reality on tlie W, slope of 
Alt. llacnnis, and flows into the Danube near a 
town of the same name {Oresznvitz). 

Oesyma {Olav/ir] : Olrviiouos)^ called Aosyma 
(AiVi/jUT?) by Homer (//. viii. 304). an ancient town 
in Thrace between the Stryniou and the Nestiis, a 
colony of the Thasians. 

Oeta (OlVrj, tA OlraiiDu KuiavofJira)^ a 

rugged pile of mountains in tlie S. of Thessaly, an 
eastern hrancli of Alt. Piiidiis, extended S. of Alt. 
Othrys along the S. bank of the Speichiiis to the 
Alaliac gulf at Thermopylae, thus forming the N. 
barrif*r of Greece. Strabo and Livy give the name 
of Callidromus to the eastern pe.rt of Oeta, an 
appellation which does not oceiir in Herodotus and 
the earlier Avriters. Respecting the jiass of Alt. 
Oeta, sec TnKRMorYLAE. Oeta was celebrated 
in mythology as the mountain on which ller- 
cnles burnt himself to death. From this moun- 
tain tlie S, of Thessaly bordering on Piiocis was 
called Ootaea (Oirata) .'iiid its inhabitants Oetaei 
(Olraioi). 

Oetylus (OItvXos : OlrvKtos : Vih/Io)^ also 
called TylllS (TvKos), an ancient town in Laconia, 
on tho Alesseniati gulf, S. of Thalama, called alter 
an Argive hero of this nan 

Ofella, a man of sound . and of a straight- 
forward character, whom Horace contrasts with the 
Stoic quacks of his time. 

Ofella, Q. Lucretius, originally belong^'d to the 
Alarian j):irty, but desert''d to Sulla, who appointed 
him to the comiriand of the nniiy employ'cd in the 
blocksido of Praeneste, n. c. fl‘J. Ghdla became a 
candidate for the consulship in tho followitig year, i 
although ho had not yet lx.vn either quaestor or j 
jiraetor, thus acting in defiance of one of Sulla’s 
laws. H(i was in confscqueiico put to de.ith by 
Sulla's orders. 

Ofllius, a distinguished Roman jurist, was one 
<tf the pupils of Servius Sulpieius, and a friend of 
Cicero and Caesar. His works are often cited in 
tho Digest. 

Oglasa {Monte Christo), a small island oif the 
coast of Etruria. 

Ogulnii, Q. .and Cn., 2 lirothers, tribunes of 
the fdehs, n. c. 301), carried a law by which the 
number of the pontiffs was increased from 4 to o, 
and tliat of the augurs from 4 to .9, and which 
enacted that 4 of the jiontiils and d of the augurs 
should be taken from the plebs. Besides these 3 
}>ontiirs there was the pontifex maximns, who is 
generally not included when the number of pontiiTa 
is spoken of. 

Ogygia ('nyvyia), the mythie.al island of Ca- 
lypso, is placed bv Homer in the navel or central 
point of the sea, far avvay from all lands. Later 
writers pretended to find it in tlie Ionian scti, near 
the jiromontory Lacinium, in Brnttium. 

Ogygua or Ogyeres {'riyvyvs),, sometimes c.alled 
a P.oentian autoelithon, .nnd sometimes son of Boc- 
otns, and king of the Heetenes, is said to have 
been the first ruler of the territi^ry of Thebes, 
v/hich WHS called alter him O^gia. In his reign 
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the waters of lake Cop.iis rose .above its Iianks. ,an(i 
inundated the wliole v.alley of Boeotia. Tliis flood 
is usually called after him the Ogygian. The name 
of Ogygos is also connected with Attic story, for 
in Attica an Ogygian flood is likewise mentionod, 
and he is described as the father of the Attic hero 
Eleusis, and ns the father of Dair.a, the daughter 
of Oeeniiiis. In the Boeotian tradition he was tlie 
father of Alaleomeiiia, Thelxinoea and Aulis. — 
Bacehns is called e/ews, because he is said 

to have been borif'at Thebes. 

Ogyris {’Tlyvpis), an island of the Ervtliraean 
Se.a (^hidian Occfin), ofl‘ the coast of Carinania, at 
a dismnee of 2000 stadia (20 gef)g. mill's), noti d 
as the .alleged, burial-place of the ancient king 
Ervthras. 

bides or Oideus ’OixAeus), son of 

Antiphates, gnindsou of Melampus ami father of 
Ainphiainus, of Argos. Ho is also called a son of 
Amphiaraus, or a son of Alantius, the brotlior of 
Antiphates. Oieles accompanied Hercules on his 
expedition .against Laoinedon of Troy, .and wixa 
there slain in battle. According to other traditions 
he returned home from the expedition, and dwelt 
in Arcfidia, Avhere he was visited by liis grand.scn 
Alcm.aemi, and where his tomb was shown. 

Oiieus (’OiAevi). son of Hodoedocus and T^ao- 
noine, gmndson of Cynns. and great-grandson of 
Opus, Avas a king of the Loerinns, .and married tot 
Eriopis, by wlioin he became the father of Ajax, 
AA'lio is hence called O'ilJdcs, O'iliUdcs, ami Jjb.r 
Oiln. Oileus was also the father of Aledon by 
Rhone. He is mentioned among the Argonauts. 

Olba or Olbo (*'t)AC’7;), an ancie nt inland city of 
( iliei.a, in the inomitains above Soloe, and hi'twoen 
the* rivers Larnus and Cydnus. its foum.lation was 
ascrihoel by mytliical tradiliem, to Ajax tlu" sou of 
'reucer, Avhose alleged (le‘scendants, tlie, priests e.f 
tlie very ancient teiti])le of Zi'us, once ruled o\ er 
.all Cilicia Aspera. In later times it belonged to 
l.s.auria, and Ava.s the se*e of a bisliop. 

Olbasa (‘'OAoaera). 1. A city of Cilicia Asporn, 
at the foot of the T.aurus, N. eif Se'linus. and N.W. 
of Caystrus; not to he eonfoundeel Avith Oi.ha.— 2. 
A city in the* S.El. e)f Lycaonia, S.W. e)r Cyhistra, 
in the district called Antiochiana. — 3. A city 
the N. of Pis^diii, between IVdnelissus .and Selge. 

Olbe. I OniiA.] 

Clbia (’OAgia). 1. (Prob. IConhrs^ near ffA' /(’> ), 
a colony eif Massdia, eni the coast of (b.llia Narho- 
nensi.s, on .a liill c.alleei Olbiarm.s, j'i. of 'I'elo i\Iar- 
tiu.s ( TtWow). 2. (Ih’ob. yV/vYf Aber/.), a very 
ancient city, near the* N. end of the E. side of tli * 
isl.and of .Sardinia, with the only good harbour on 
this coast; and tlnrefore the usual lamling-placo 
for per.sons coining from Ri’iiie. A mythical tra- 
dition ascribed its 1‘onndatiem tei the Tiiespiadae.— 
3. In Bithynia | AsTAe;iis). 4’hc gulf e>f Astaeus 
was also called from it, yinns Olbianns. — 'x. A 
feirtress on the W. frontier of Pamphyli.a, em tin* 
ce»ast, W. of the river CatarliaiTaetes ; not ini)>ro- 
h.'ibly on the same site as the lat.u' Attama.—5. 

[ Belli VSTHENES.J 

Olcadcs, an fine-ient people in IHspania Tarraeo- 
nensis, N. eif Carthago Nov, a, ne ar the sonnet? e)l 
tile* Anas, in a jiart eif the country .alter wards in- 
linbited by tlm (Jretani. 'J'hey are meiilioiied 
only in the* Avars of tluA Carthaginians Avith the 
inhabitants of Spain, Hannibal transpi.anted some* 
of the Olcadea to Africa. Tlieir chief toAviis Avere 
.\lth.aea and Carteia, the site of botii of which is 
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uncertain ; the latter place must not be confounded ’ 
with the cclcbnvted Carteia in Baetica. 

Olcinlum (Olciniatae : DidcianoX an ancient 
town on the coast of Illyria, S. VV. of Scodra, be- 
lontfiliff to the territory of Gentius. 
ble^rus. [Oliarus.] 

Oleastrum. 1. A town of the Cosetani, in 
llispania Tarraconensis, on the road from Dertot.a 
to 'j'arraco, ])robably the place from which the 
jtlwnhmn Ohasireyise derived its name. — 2. A 
lown in llispania Baetica, near Gtiflcs. 

Olea (’nA7V), a mythical personage, who is ro- 
presentod as tlio earliest Greek lyric poet, and the 
first autlior of sacred hymns in hexameter verse. 
IJe is closely connected with the worship of Apollo, 
of whom, in one legend, he was made the prophet. 
11 is cohiiection with Apollo is also marked by Jiis 
being called Hyperborean, and one of the esta- 
blislicrs of oracles ; tliough the more common story 
niaiie him a native of Lycia. He is said to have 
settled at Delos. His name seems to signify sim])ly 
the jlide-fltiffor. Of tlie ancient hymns, v/hich 
went under his name, Pausanias mentions those to 
Here, to Achaeia, and to Ilithyia ; the last was in 
celebration of the hirth of Apollo and Artemis. 

Olenus (''flAeros : ’flAfVios). 1. An ancient 
town m Aetolia, near New Plenron. and at the 
foot of Mt. Aracynthiis, is mentioned hy Homer, 
Hilt was destroyed hy the At'tolians Jit an early 
period. —2. A town in Aehuia, between Patrac 
and Dyme, reiused to join the Achaean league on 
its restoration, in H. c. 2}10. In the time of ^*lt^ll )0 
the town M'as deserted. The. goat Amalthaea, 
wliich .suckled tlie infant Zeus, is called Oleuut 
Viijiella hy the poets, either liecanso the goat was 
supposed to lune been born n<‘ar tlic town of 
Olenus, and to have been subsequently transferred 
to (h’ete, or because the nynijih Amalthaea, to 
^^’holn the goat belonged, was a daughter of 
Olenus. 

Olgassys i^OXya^avs : Al-Coz a lofty, 

steep, and rugged mountain chain of Asia IVIinor, 
extending nearly W. ajul E. through the K. of 
Bithyiiia, and the centre of Paplilagonia to the 
river Halys, nearly parallel to the tliain of Olympus, 
of which it may be considered as a branch. Nu- 
nien)us temples were built upon it by life Paphla- 
gonians. 

OliSjus (’fiAfapos, ’XlAeapos ; '"ClKidpiosi Anli- 
pnnts)^ ;i small island in the Aegean s«*a, one of 
tie' Cyelades, W. of I’aros, originally colonized by 
the Phoenicians, is ceicbr.'iled in modern times for 
its stalactite grotto, which is not mentioned by an- 
cient writers, 

Oligyrtus {'oxlyvpms')^ a fortress in the N. E. 
of Arcadia on a mountaiu of tlie same name, bc- 
t\V(H‘n Stymphalus and Caphyae. 

Olisipo (AnsZ/o//), a town in Eusitania, on tl 
right bank of the Tagus near its moiiili, and 
Homan municipium with the surname Felidtas 
-lulia. It was celebrated for its swift horses. Its 
name is sometimes written IHyssippo, because it 
Was supposed ]>y some to have been the tow 
Avliich Ulysses was said to liave founded in Spain , 
hut the town to which this legend referred was 
situated in the inountains of Timletania, 

Ollzdn ('OAi^cyi'), a town of Thessaly on the 
coast of Magnesia .and on the Pagasaean gulf, 
mentioned by Homer. 

OUius (G/yZ/'o), a river in Gallia Transpadaiia, 
fails into the j^o, S. AW of Mantua. 
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Olmlae (’OA/aiat), a promontory in the territory 
of Corinth, which separated the Corinthian and 
Alcyonian gulfs. 

OIOOSSOH (’OAooo’O'oJj/ ; 'OAoofxrrdetoT : i?Zos- 
som)^ a town of the* Perrliaehi in Thessaly, in the 
district of Hestiaeotis. Homer (//. ii. 739) calls it 
“ wliitc,” an epithet which it obtaimvl, according 
to Strabo, from the wlilteiiess of its soil. 

Olophyxus (’OA<i0u^os : ’OXor/nj^ios), a town of 
Macedonia, on the peninsula of Mt. Atlios. 

Olpae or Olpe ("OATrat, ’OAtt-t/ : 'OXTrawf) 

1. (Aropi)^ a town of the Ampliilochi in Acur- 
lama, on tlu* Ambraciaii gulf, N. W. of Argos Am- 
philochiciiin.— 2. A town of the Locri Ozolae. 

Oliirus COAoepos : ’OAoepios) 1, A town in 
Achaia, near Pellene, on the Sicyonian frontier.— 

2. Also Oluris (’'OAoupis), called Dorium (Ace- 
piov) by Homer, a town in Alessenia, S. of the 
river Ncda. 

OluB (*OAoes ; ’OAoej/Tios), a town and harbour 
on the E. coast of Crete, near the pioiiiontory of 
Zeplij'riiim. 

Olybnus, Anicius, Roman emperor a. d. 47:\ 
was raised to this dignity by Riciiner, wlio dejiosed 
Anthemius. He died in the course of ilie same 
year, after a reign of 3 inontlis and 13 days. His 
successor was Gi.yokrius. 

Olympene, and Olympeni, or Olympieni 
(’OAoyiTJTje^, *OAupi7r7?t'ot, *0\vpTri-nvoi)^ the names 
of the district about the Mysian Olympus, and of 
its inhahitants. 

Olympia (’OAuyiria), the name of a .small piain 
in Elis, in which the Olympic games were celi‘- 
brated. It was siiirounded on the N. and N.J'I. 
by the mountains Cronion and Olympms, on the S. 
by the river Aljihciis, and on the W. by the river 
Cladeus. In this plain was the sacred grove of 
Zeus called Aids (.'AAxis, an old Elean form of 
&\(ros^ a grove), situated at the angle formed liy 
tin* continence of the rivers Alpheu.s and Cladeus, 
and 3<>0 stadia distant from the town of Pisa. 
The Aids ami its immediate neighbourhood were 
adorned with numerous temples, statues, and public 
buildings, to w hieh the general appellation oft )1 yinpia 
was given ; but there was no town of this name. 
The Allis was surrounded by a wall. It contained 
the foliowmg temples: — 1. The (Hiiinjucnui^ or 
temple of Zeus t)iviupius, which was the mo'.t 
celebrated of all the buildings at Olympia, and 
which contained the imustcr-piece of Gret'k art, tlie 
colossal statue of Zeus by Phidias. Tiie statue 
was made of ivory and gold, and the god win 
represented as seated on a throne of cedar weo:i, 
adorned with gold, ivory, ebony, and precious 
stones. [PmniAS.] 2. The llerarnm^ or tcmjdo 
of Hera, which contained the celebrated chest (»f 
Cypselus, and was situated X. of tiie Olyinpirtim. 
3. The A/<Z/w/w, or temple of the M* tlier ot the 
gods. The other public buildincs in the Allis 
most worthy of notice were, the T/irsaiiri^ or trea- 
suries of tlu* dilierent states, which had sent dc'd.i- 
catory ollerings to tlu* Olympian Zens, situated at 
the foot of JMt. Cronion : the or statues ot 

Zeus, which lia<l be<'n erected from fines imposed 
upon those who li;id been giiiitv of fr.iud or otlier 
irregularities in the Olympic contests, and which 
were placed on a .vtom* platform near the Thesauri: 
the in which the Olympic yictors dined 
after tiie contests had been brought to a close : the 
lioitlcutcriotu in which all the regulations relating 
to the gtimes were made, and which coiitiiined a 
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statue of Zeus Horcius, before which the usual 
oaths were taken by the judges and the com- 
batants: the PhiUppeum, a circular building of 
brick, surmounted with a dome, wliich was erected 
by Philip after the battle of Chaerone^, and which 
was situated near one of the gates of the Altis, 
close to the Prytaneum : the Hippodamtum^ a 
sacred enclosure erected in honour of Hippodamm: 
the Pehpium, a sacred enclosure, erected in honour 
of Pelops. The 2 chief buildings outside the Altis 
were the Stadium to the E. of Mt. Cronion, in 
which the gymnastic games were celebrated, and 
the flippodromus^ a little S. E. of the Stadium, in 
which the chariot races took place. At the plao 
which formed the connection between the Stadium 
and Hippodroraus, the Hellanodicae, or judges of 
the Olympic games had their seats. (For details 
see Diet, of Antiq. arts. IJippodromus and Sta- 
dium.) The Olympic games were celebrated from 
the earliest times in Greece, and their establish- 
ment was assigned to various mythical personages. 
There was an interval of 4 years between Ccach 
celebration of the festival, which interval w'as 
called an Olympiad ; but the Olympiads were not 
employed as a chronologiccal aera till the victorj- of 
Coroebus in the foot-race, n. c. 776. An account 
of the Olympic games and of the Olympiads is given 
in the Diet, of Antiq. arts. Olympia and Olympias. 

Olympias (’OAu^^irtay), wife of Philip II., king 
of Macedonia, and mother of Alexander the Great, 
was the daughter of Nooptolemus I., king of Epirus. 
She was married to Philip B. c. 359. The nu- 
merous amours of Philip, and tlie passionate and 
jealous character of Olympias occasioned frequent 
disputes between them ; and when Philip married 
Cleopatra, the niece of Attains (337), Olympias 
withdrew from Macedonia, and took refuge at the 
court of her brother Alexander, king of Kpinis. It 
was generally believed that she lent her support to 
the assassination of Philip, 336; but it is hardly 
credible that she evinced her approbation of that 
deed in the open manner asserted by some writers. 
After the death of Philip she returned to Mace- 
donia, where she enjoyed great influence through 
the affection of Alexander. On the death of the 
latter (323), she withdrew from Macedonia, where 
her enemy Antipater had the undisputed control 
of affairs, and took refuge in Epirus. Here she 
continued to live, as it were, in exile, until the 
death of Antipater (319) presented a new opening 
to her ambition. She gave her support to the new 
regent Polysperchon, in opposition to Cassandcr, 
who had formed an alliance with Eurydice the 
wife of Philip Arrhidacus, the nominal king of 
Macedonia. In 317 Olympias, resolving to obtain 
the supreme power in Macedonia, invaded that 
country, along with Polysperchon, defeated Eury- 
dice in battle, and put both her and her husband 
to death. Olympias followed up her vengeance by 
the execution of Nicanor, the brother of Cassander, 
ns well as of 100 of his leading partisans among 
the Macedonian nobles. Cassander, who was at 
that time in the Peloponnesus, hastened to turn 
his anns against Macedonia. Olympias on his 
approach threw herself (together with Roxana and 
the young Alexander) into Pydna, where she was 
closely blockaded by Cassander throughout the 
winter. At length in the spring of 31 6, she was 
compelled to surrender to Cassander, who caused 
her t< he put to death. Olympias was not without 
fiomethiog" of the grandeur and loftiness of spirit 
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which distinguished her son, but her ungovernable 
passions led her to acts of sanguinary cruelty that 
must for ever disgrace her name. 

OlympISddrus (’OAvjumoSafpos), 1. A native 
of Thebes in Egypt, who lived in the 5th century 
after Christ. He wrote a work in 22 books (entitled 
^IffTopiKol \6yoi), which comprised the history of 
the Western empire under the reign of Honorius, 
from A . D. 407 to October, a. d. 425. Olympio- 
dorus took up riie history from about the point at 

pius ■ 

original work of Olympiodorus is lost, but an 
abridgment of it has been preserved by Photius. 
After the death of Honoriiis Olympiodorus removed 
to Byzantium, to the court of the emperor Theo- 
dosius. Hierocles dedicated to this Olympiodorus 
his work on providence and fate [Hierocles]. 
Olympiodorus was a heathen. •— 2. A peripatetic 
philosopher, who taught at Alexandria, where 
Proclus was one of his pupils. — 3, The last plii- 
losopher of celebrity in the Neo-Platonic school of 
Alexandria, lie lived in the first half of the 6th 
century after Christ, in the reign of the emperor 
Justinian. His life of Plato, and commentaries on 
several of Plato's dialogues are still extant. — 4. 
An Aristotelic philosopher, the author of a com- 
mentary on the Meteoroloffica of Aristotle, which 
is still extant, lived at Alexandria, in the latter 
half of the 6th century after Christ. Like Sim- 
plicius, to whom, however, he is inferior, he 
endeavours to reconcile 1‘lato and Aristotle. 

Olymplns ('OAvfurios), the Olympian, occurs as 
a surname of Zeus, Hercules, the Muses {Olyrn- 
fHades)^ and in general of all the gods who were 
believed to live in Olympus, in contradistinction 
from the gods of the lower world. 

OlympIuB K emesianus. [ N bm esia n us. ) 

Olympus COAvjurros), the name of 2 Greek 
musicians, of whom one is mytlncal, and the other 
historical. — 1. The elder Olympus belongs to the 
mythical genealogy of Mysian and Phrygian flute- 
players — Hyagnis, Marsyas, Olympus — to each 
of whom the invention of the flute was ascribed, 
under whose names we have the mythical repre- 
sentation of the contest between the Phrygian 
cauletic aiql the Greek citharoedic music. 01ymi)i]3 
was said to have been a native of Mysia, and to 
have lived before the Trojan war. Olympus not 
unfreqiicjitly appears on works of art, as a boy, 
sometimes instructed by Marsyas, and sometimes 
as witnessing and lamenting his fate. — 2. The 
true Olympus was a Phrygian, and perliaps be- 
longed to a family of native musicians, since he 
was said to be descended from tlie first Olympus. 
He flourished about B. o. 660 — 620, Though a 
Phrygian by origin, Olympus must be reckoned 
among the Greek musicians ; for all the accounts 
make Greece the scene of his artistic activity ; and 
he may be considered as having naturalized in 
Greece the music of the flute, w'hichhad previously 
been almost peculiar to Phrygia, 

Olympus C'OA.UjUTros). I. In Europe. 1. (Ork. 
Elymbo, Turk. Semavat-Evi., i. e. Abode, of the Ce- 
lestials). The E. part of the great chain of moun- 
tains which extends W. and E. from the Acroce- 
raunian promontory on the Adriatic, to the Ther- 
maic Gulf, and which formed the N. boundary of 
ancient Greece proper. In a wide sense, the name 
is sometimes applied to all that part of this great 
chain which lies E. of the ccntrdl range of Pindus, 
and which is usually called the Cambuniaa mouii- 
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tains ; but the more specific and ordinarj’^ use of 
the name Olympus is to denote the extreme E. 
part of the chain, which striking off from the Cam- . 
biiiiian mountains to the S.E., skirts the S. end of | 
the slip of coast called Pieria, and forms at its ^ 
termination the N. 'wall of the vale of Tempk. 
Its shape is that of a blunt cone, with its outline 
picturesquely broken by minor summits; its height 
is about 97U0 feet; and its chief summit is covered 
with perpetujil snow. From its position as the 
boundary between Thessaly andaMacedonia, it is 
sometimes reckoned to the former, sometimes to 
the latter. — In the Greek mythology, Olympus 
was the chief seat of the third dynasty of gods, of 
which Zeus was the head. It was a really local 
conception with the early poets, to be understood 
literally, and not metaphorically, that these gods 
“ on the snowy top 
Of cold Olympus ruled the middle air^ 

Their highest /^earc«.” 

Indeed, if Homer uses either of the terms ’'O\v/u,iros 
and ovpav6s metaphorically, it is the latter that is 
a metaphor for the former. Even the hible of the 
giants scaling heaven must be understood in this 
sense ; not that tliey placed Pclion and Ossa upon 
the top Olympus to re.'ich the still higher 
but that they piled Pclion on the top of Ossa, and 
})oth on the lower slopes of Olympus, to scale the 
summit of Olympus itself, tlie abode of the gods. 
Homer describes the gods as having their several 
palaces on the summit of Olympus ; as spending 
tlie day in the palace of Zeus, round whom they 
sit in solemn conclave, while the younger gods 
dance before them, and the Muses entertain them 
with the lyre and song. They are shut in from 
the view of men upon the earth by’ a wall of clouds, 
the gjites of which are kept by the Hours. The 
same conceptions are found in Hesiod, .and to a 
great extent in the later poets ; with whom, how- 
ever, even as early as the lyric poets and the tni- 
gedians, the idAi becomes less material, and the 
real abode of the gods is gradually tnonsferred from 
the summit of Olympus to the vault of heaven 
(i. e. the sky) itself. This latter is also the con- 
ception of the Roman poets, so far at least as any 
definite idea can be framed out of their compound 
of Homer’s langu.age with later notiifns. — 2. A 
hill in Laconia, n§ar Sellasia, overhanging the river 
Oeiius. — 3. Another name for Lyc.aeum in Ar- 
c.adia. — II. In Asia.^^l. The Mysian Olympus 
CO\vf4.iros 6 Mv<rios: Keshish Dagh^ Ala lAtgh, 
Ishik Dagh, and Kush-^Daglt), a chain of lofty’ 
mountains, in the N.W. of Asia Minor, forming, 
wiih Id<a, the W. part of the N.-most line of the 
Jiiouiitain system of that peninsula. It exy'nds 
from AV. to E. through the N. E. of Mysia and 
the S.W. of Bithynia, and thence, inclining a little 
N.-wards, it first passes through the centre of 
Bithynia, then forms the boundary between Bi- 
tliynia and Galatia, and then extends through the 
S. of Paphlngonia to tlie river Halys. Beyond the 
Halys, the mountains in the N. of Pontus form a 
continuation of the chain. — 2. ( Yanar Dagh ), a 
volcano on the E. coast of Lycia, above the city of 
Pheeniens ( Yanar). The names of the mountain 
and of the city are often interchanged. [Phok- 
xicus.] 

Olynthus {^0\vvQos : *0\vvBtos : -Aio Manias)^ 
a town of Macedonia in Chrilcidice, wtbe head of 
the Toronaic gulf, and at a little distance from the 
coast, between the peninsulas of Pallene and Si- 
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thonia. It was the most important of the Greek 
cities on the coast of Macedonia, though we h.ave 
no record of its foundation. It afterwards fell into 
the hands of the Thracian Bottiaei, when they 
were expelled from their own country by’ the Ma- 
cedonians. [Bottiaei ] It was taken by Arta- 
baziis, one of the generals of Xerxes, who peopled 
it with Chalcidians from Torone ; but it ow’cd its 
greatness to Perdiccas, who persuaded the inha- 
bitants of many of the smaller towns in Chalcidice 
to abandon their own abodes and settle in Olynthus. 
This happened about the commencement of the 
Peloponnesian war ; and from this time Olynthus 
appears as a prosperous and flourishing town, with 
a population of 5000 inhabitants capable of bearing 
arms. It became the head of a confederacy of all 
the Greek towns in this part of Macedonia, and it 
long maintained its independence against tlie at- 
tcTcks of tlie Athenians, Spartans and Macedonians ; 
but in B.C. it was compelled to submit to Sp.artii, 
after carrying on war witli this state for 4 year^. 
When the supremacy of Sparta was destroyed by 
the Thebans, Olynthus recovered its independence, 
and even received an accession of power from 
Philip, who was anxious to make Olynthus a 
counterpoise to the influence of Athens in the X. 
of the Aegean. With this view Philip gave 
Olynthus the territory of Potidae.a, after he had 
wrested this town from the Athenians in 
But when he had sufiiciently consolidated his 
power to be able to set at defiance both Olynthus 
and Athens, he threw off the mask, and laid 8i«‘gc 
to the former city’. The Olynthians earnestly 
besought Athens for assistance, and were warmly 
8upp<irted by’ Demosthenes in liis 01ynthi.ac ora- 
tions ; but .as the Athenians did not render tlie 
city any effectual assistance, it was taken and 
destroyed by’ Philip, and all its inhabitants sold 
as slaves (347). Olynthus was never restored, 
and the remnants of its inh.abitants were at a later 
time transferred by’ Cassander to Cassandrea. At 
the time of its prosperity Olynthus used the neigli- 
bouriiig town of Mecyberna as its seaport. 

Om&iia or 0mS.nxuxi (''Ouoi/a, ’'Ojxavoy), 1. A 
celebrated port on the N.E. coast of Anabia Felix, 
a little above the E.-most point of the peninsula, 
Pr. Syagros (/las cl I/ad), on a Large gulf of the 
same name. The people of this part of Arabia- 
w'ere called Omanltae (’Ojuavirai) or Omani, and 
the name is still preserved in that of the district, 
Oman, "^2. (Prob. Schairia), a, sea- port town in 
the E. of Cariiiaiiia ; the chief emporium on that 
coast, for tlie trade between Indi.a, Persi.a, and 
Anabi.a. 

Omanltae and Om&nnm. [Omana.] 

Ombi (’OjuSot : ’OjagTrai : Koum Omhon, i. e. 
Hill of Omljon, Ru.), the last great city of I’ppt'r 
Egypt, except f?yene, from w'hich it w.as distant 
.about 30 miles, stood on the E. bank of the Nile, 
in the Ombites Nomos, and Avas celebrated as one 
of the chief seats of the worship of the crocodile. 
Juvenal’s 15th saiire is founded on a religions war 
between the people of Onibi and those ot 'J'entyra, 
who hated the crocodile ; but, as Tentyra lies so 
much further down the Nile, Avith several inter, 
vcniiig cities celebraU'd, as avcII as Ombi, lor 
crocodile- Avorship, critics have suspected an error 
in the names, and sonic haA’e proposed to rea< 
Copios or Copton for Ombns in v. 35. It seem 
hoAVcver, better to suppose that Juvenal used 
name without reference to topographical preci’ 

K K 
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Opposite to Oml/i, on the left Lank, was the town 
of Contra-Orabos. 

Omph&ld daiiphter of the Lydian 

king lardamis, an<l wife of Tmolua, after whose 
death she undertook the govornmeut herself. When 
iJorcules, in consequence of the murder of Iphitus, 
was afflicted with a serious disease, and was in- 
formed by the oracle that he could only be cured 
by serving some one for wages for the space of 8 
years, Hermes sold llercules to Ompliale. The 
hero became enamoured of his mistress, and to 
])lea3e her, he is said to have Sfuin word and put 
on the garments of a woman, while Omphale wore 
his lion's skin. She. bore Hercules several children. 

Omphalium : '0/x4>a/\iTr}s)^ a town 

in Crete in the neiglibonrhood of Cnossus. 

On. [Hkliopolis. 1 

Onatas (’o^'dras), of Aogina, the son of MIcon, 
was a distinguished statuary and jiainter, con- 
temporary witli Poiygiiotiis, Ageladas. and Ilegias. 
He flourished down to about n. c. ItiO, that is, in 
the age imnu'diately preceding that of Phidias,' 

Oncae {‘'OyKo.i), a village in Roeotia near 
Tbehes, from which one of the gates of Thebes 
derived its name and whicii contained 

a sanctuary of Athena, who was hence called 
Athena Onca. 

Onchesmus or Oncliismus COyxwi>^f>s, ''Oy- 
Xiif/uo^ ; Orchiio)^ a s'-aport town of Epirus in 
Cliaonia, opposite the V/. extremity of Corcyra. 
The ancients (h'rived its name from .Anchises, 
whence it is named by Dionysius the Harbour of 
Anchis's” (*A 7 xicroo AiuTji.'). prom this place 
Cicero calls the wind blowing from Epirus towards 
ittdy (Jnchesmites. 

Onchestus (’ 07 X 7 ?n-T<ly : ’OyxTfrrrtos) 1. An 
ancient town of Roeotia, said to liave been founded 
hy Onchestus, son of Poseidon, was situated a little 
S. of the lake Copais m ar Haliartus. It contained 
a celc'brated temple and grove of Poseidon, and 
was the ])l;ice of meeting of the Roeotian^ Amphic* 
tyony. The riiiiis of this town are still to he seen 
on the S, W. slope of the mountain Faga. — 2, A 
river in Thessaly, which rises in the neighbourhood 
of Eretria. and flows by Cyuoscephalae, and falls 
into the lake Boebcis. It is perhaps the same as 
the river Onochouus ('Oi'ux^t'os) mejitioned 
FJerodotus. 

OnesierKtus ( Ov-nuticpiTos)^ a Oreek liistoiic.al | 
writer, who accompanied Alexander on bis cam- i 
paigns in Asia, and wrote a history of them, which 
is frequently cited by later authors. He is called 
by some authorities a native of Astypalacui, and 
by others of Aegina. AVhen Alexander constructed 
his fleet on the Hydaspes, he appointed Oncsicritus 
chief pilot of the fleet, a post which he held not 
only during the descent of the Indus, but through- 
out the voyage from tlie mouth of tiiat river to the 
PtTsian gulf, which was conducted under the coni- 
luand of Nearchus. Though an eyc-witness of 
much that he described, it appears that lie inter- 
mixed many fables and falsehoods with bis nar- 
rative, so that he early fell into discredit as an 
authority. 

Oningis or Oringis. [Orin(jis.] 

Onlros {''Ovetpos), the l)ream-(.lod, was a per- 
Bonilicatioii of dre.am8. According to Homer 
Dreams dwell on the dark shores of the W . Occa- 
jnia, and the deceitful dreams come through an 
ivory gate, while the true ones issue from a gate 
made of iioni. Hesiod calls dreams the childreu 
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of night ; and Ovid, who calls them children of 
Sleep, mentions 3 of them by name, viz. Morpheus, 
Icelus or Phobetor, and Phantasus. liurijjidc-s 
called them sons of Gaea, and conceived them as 
genii with black wings. 

Ouoba, surnamed Aestuarla (TTuelra)^ a sea- 
port town of the Turdetani in Hispania Raetica, 
between the mouths of the Baetis and Anas, on an 
aestuary formed liy tlie river Liixia. There are 
remains of a Roman aqueduct at Huelva. 

Onomacritns ^^Ovofxanpiro^)^ an Athenian, who 
occupies an interesting position in the history of 
the early Greek religious poetry. Ho jived about 
B. c. .‘)20 — 485. He enjoyed the patronage of 
Hipparchus, until lie was detected by Lasus of 
Ilermioue (the dithyrambic poet) in making an in- 
terpolation in an oracle of Musaeus, for whicii Hi[)- 
parchus banished him. He seems to have gone 
into Persia, where the Pisistratids, after tlieir ex- 
pulsion from Athiais, took him again into liivour, 
and employed him to persuade Xerxes to engage 
in his expedition against Greece, by reciting to 
him all the ancient oracles wliich seemed to favour 
the attempt. It appears that Ouomaciitiis had 
made a collection and arrangi'ineiit of the oracle.s 
ascribed to Mii>aciis. It is further stated that he 
made interpolations hi Homer as well as in AIu- 
saeiis, ami that he was the real author of some of 
the ]>oems which went under the name of Orjiheii.s. 

Onomarchus [^OuofiapX''^)^ general of the Pho- 
cians in the Sacn*d war, succeeded his brother Piii- 
lomelus in this command, b. c. 353. In tlic follow- 
ing year ho was dtdeated in Thessaly by Phili]), 
and perished in attempting to reach by swimming 
the Athenian ships, which wore Ivingolf the shore. 
His bod}’^ fell into the hands of Philip, who caused 
it to be crucilit'd, as a punishment ibr liis sacri- 
lege. 

Onosander (‘Oi/6crai'Bf)os\ the author of a cele- 
brated work on military tactics (entitled 5rp«T7/- 
yiixhs Abyoi), whicii is still extant. All subsequent 
Greek and Homan writers on the same subject 
made this work their text-book, and it is still held 
in considerable estimation. Ho appears to have 
lived Hboiit A. D. 50. In his style he imitated 
Xenophon vvitli some success. Edited by iSchwebel, 
Niirnberg, 1781 ; and by Gomes, Paris, 1822. 

Onu-gnathus {*'Oyov ypdOori Elapliouisi)., an 
island and a promontory on the I;?, coast of Laconia, 
W. of C. Malea. 

OnupMs C'Oi'oof/ns), the capital of the Nomos 
Onupbites in tbe Delta of Egypt. Its site is un- 
certain: but it was piobably near tbe middle ofilie 
Delta. ^ 

Ophellon an Athenian comic poet, 

probably of the Middle Comedy, ii. c. 3801 

Ophelias (’0</)fAAas), of Pella in Macedonia, 
was one of the generals of Alexander the Great, 
.after whose detith he followed the fortimes of 
I*toleiny. In b. c, 322, he conquered Cyreue h r 
Ptolemy, of which city ho held tlie government on 
behalf of the Egyptim king for some years. Rat 
soon after 313 lie threw olT liis allegiance to Pto- 
lemj', and continued to govern Cyreno as an inde- 
pendent state for nearly 5 years. In 308 he formed 
an alliance with Agathocles, and inarclied against 
Carthage ; but he was treacherously attacked by 
Agathocles near this city, and was slain. 

Opheltes {’OcptATvis). 1. Also called Arche- 
morus. [Abciikmorus.] — 2. One of the Tyr- 
rhenian pirates, who attempted to carry off Diony- 
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fens, and were therefore metamorphosed into dol- 
phins. ' 

Ophion {'0<l>la}v), 1. One of the oldest of the 

Titans was imirried to Eurynome, with wlioin he 
ruled over Olympus,, hut being coiiquorod by Croi 
nos and Rhea, he and Eurynome were thrown into 
Oceaims or Tartarus.— 2. A plant, who perislied 
in the battle with Zeus. —3. Father of the cen- 
taur Amyous, who is hence called (Jjthlonyes. 

Ophionenses or Ophienses {^O<piopus, 
a people in the N.E. of Aetolia. 

OpMr (O.T. LXX. 2ou<f)ip^ 2w(/)iV>, Suxpdpa)^ a 
place frequently referred to in tlie Old Testament, 
as proverbial for its gold, and to whicli iSolomon, 
in oonjimctinn with Hiram, king of Tyre, sent a 
fleet, which brought back gold and sundal-wood 
and precious stones, 'i'hese ships were sent from 
Exion-geber, at the head of the Ibal Sea, whence 
also king Jehoshaphat built ships to go to Ophir 
for gold, hut tills voyage was stopped by a ship- 
wreck. It is clear, therefore, that Oiihir was on 
tlie shores of the J'lrythraeiim Mare of the ancients, 
or our Indian Ocean. Among the most plausible 
conjectures as to its site are: (1) that it was on 
the coast of India, or a name for India itself ; (2) 
that it was on tlie coast of Arabia, in which c;us<‘ 
it i.s not necessary to suppose that Arabia furnished 
all the articles of commerce which were brought 
from Ophir, for Oiihir may have been a great 
emporium of the Indian and Arabian trade ; (3) 
that it is not the name of any specitic place, but a 
general designation for the countries (or any of 
them) on the shores of the Indian Ocean, w'hich 
supplied the chief articles of Indian and Arabian 
commerce, 

Ophis (’0(pis), a river in Arcadia, which flovved 
by iVIan tinea, 

Ophiusa or Ophiussa (‘Ocpidecrcra, *0(t>iov(Tffa^ 
*0(pioi'(ra^ i. o. almuntUiH) in i^nakes). 1 . [Pityu- 
SAE.]— 2. Or OpMussa (Perhaps ralanea)^ a 
town of Euro])aean Scythia on tlie left bank of 
the T\ras (Dniester). — 3. A little island near 
Crete. — 4. (J/»ia or Ii\tUn)^ii small island in the 
Ibopuulis (Sru of Murntdra)^ olF the coast of 
IMysia, N.W. of Cyzicus and S.W. of Procoimesus. 
— 5. J Hhodus.] — 6. [Tknos. ) , 

Ophrynium (^^Ocppvvtiov ; piob. Frcn-Kt’i'i\ a 
small town of thfe Troad, near tlie lake of Pteleos, 
between Dardanus and Ilhoeteiira, with a grove 
conseerated to Hector. 

Opici. [Os(.i.] 

Opilius Macrinus. [Mack in us.] 

Opilius, Aurelius, the Irei-dman of nn Epi-- 
cuivaii, taught at Rome, lirst phiiosojihy, then ihe- 
toric, and, tinally, grammar. He gave up his school 
upon the condemnation of Rntilius Rufus (n. c. 
wliom he accompanied to Smyrna, and there the 
two friends gr«*w old together in the enjoyment of 
each other’s society. He composed several learned 
works, one of which, named Mmae^ is referred to 
by A. G ell ins. 

Opimius. 1. Qm consul n. c. 151, when he 
subdued some of the Ligurian tribes .N. of the 
Alps, who had attacked Alassilia. He was noto- 
rious in Ills youth for his riotous living. — 2 . 
L., son of the ‘preceding, was praetor 1'25, in which 
year he took Fivgellae, which had revolted against 
the Romans. He belonged to the high aristocra- 
ticnl party, and was a violent oppiment of C. 
Gracchus. He was consul in 1 '21, and took the 
leading part in the proceedings which ended in the 
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murder of Gracchus. Opimius and his party abu.sed 
their victory most savagely, and are said to have 
killed more than 300 persons. For details see 
p. ‘2o3, a. In the following year (120), he was 
accii.sed of iiaving ])iit Roman citizens to death 
without trial ; but he was defended by the consul, 
C. Papiriiis Carho, and was acqnitti d. In 112 lie 
was at the head of the commis‘'ioii which was 
sent into Africa in order to divide the doininiotis 
of Micipsa betvveen .Jiigurtha and Adheiltal, and 
wa.s bribed by Jngurtha, to a.ssign to him the 
better part of the country. Three years after he 
was C(»ndeinned under the law of the tribune, C. 
Mamilius Limetanus, by which an impiiry was 
made into the conduct of all those who had re- 
ceived bribes from Jngurtha. Opimius went into 
exile to Dynhachium in Epirus, where he lived for 
some years, hated and insulted by the people, and 
where he eventually died in great jioverty. He 
richly deserved his punishment, and met with a 
due recompense for his cruel and ferocious conduct 
towards C. Gracchus and hi.s party. Cucero, on 
the contrary, who, after his consulship, had iden- 
tified himself with the aristocratical party, fre- 
(|uently laments the fate of Opimius. The year in 
which Opimius was consul (121) was remarkable 
for the extraordinary heat of the autumn, and tiiiis 
the vintage of this year was of an unprecedented 
(jualitv. This wine long remained celebrated as 
the Vinum ()/)iniuniuin^ and was preserved for an 
almost incredible space of time. 

Opis (’nTTis), an important commercial city of 
Assyria, in tlie district of Apolloniutis, at the con- 
rtuenco of the Physcus {(ktonivk) with the Tigris; 
not lueiitioiicd later than the Clirisiiaii era. 

Opitergium (Opiterginus: Vderzo)^ a Roman 
colony in Venetia in the N. of Italy, on tlie river 
Liqinuitia near its soiiice, and on th.> liigh road 
from Aquilcia to Verona. In the Marcomaiime 
war it was divstroyed by the Quadi, but it was re- 
liuilt, and afterwards belonged to the E.xarchate. 
From it the neighbouring mountains were called 
JM autos i )jfiforijin i, 

Oppianus (’OTTTTiai/dv), the author of 2 Greek 
hexameter poems still extant, one on tishing, en- 
titliH.! //aliciUica (’AAieurncd), and the other on 
hunting, entitled Ci/no<n‘tica {Kvvrjy^TiKd). ]\Io- 
deni critics, however, have shown that these *2 
poems w'ere written by 2 dilVereiit persons of this 
name. 1. The author of the Ilttlioutica^ was born 
either at Corycus or at Anuzarba, hi Cilicia, and 
liourisbed about A. D. IHO. The poem consists uf 
about .3500 hexameter lines, divided into 5 books, 
of which the first '2 treat of tlie natural history of 
fishes, and the other 3 of the art of fisliiiig.— 2. 
'I'he author of the CywerycOm, was a native of Apa- 
mea or Pella, in Syria, and flourished a little later 
than the other Oppianus, about a. n. *20 (i. His 
poem, whicli is addressed to tlie empen'r Cnracalln, 
consists of about *2100 hexameter lines, divided into 
4 books. The best edition of the *2 poems i.s by 
Schneider, Argent. 177b‘. aud *2iid ed. Lip.*'. 1013. 
There is also a prose paraiihrase ol a poem on haw king 
(T^€UTifcd) attributed to Oppianu.s, but it is doubt- 
ful to which of the 2 authors of this name it be- 
longs. Some critics think that the work was pro- 
bably written by Dionysius. 

Opplus. 1. *C., tribune of the plcbs B. c. 212, 
carried a law to curtail the expenses and luxuries 
of Roman women. It enacted that no woman 
should Iiuve more than half an ounce of gold, nor 
K K *J 
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ivear a dress of different colours, nor ride in a car- 
nage in the city, or in any town, or within a mile 
of it, unless on account of public sacrifices. This 
law was repealed in 1 95, notwithstanding the ve- 
hement opposition of the elder Cato.— 2. Q., a 
Roman general in the Mithridatic war, B.c. 88, 
fell into the hands of Mithridates, but was subse- 
sequently surrendered by the latter to Sulla. —3. C., 
an intimate friend of C. .lulius Caesar, whose 
private affairs he managed in conjunction with 
Cornelius Balbus. Oppius was the author of se- 
veral works, referred to by the ancient writers, but 
all of which have perished. The authorship of the 
histories of the Alexandrine, African, and Spanish 
wars, was a disputed point as early as the time of 
Suetonius, some assigning them to Oppius and 
others to Hirtius. But the similarity in style and 
diction between the work on the Alexandrine war 
and the last book of the Commentaries on the 
Gallic war, leads to the conclusion that the former, 
at all events, was the work of Hirtius. The book 
on the African war was probably written by Op- 
pius. He also wrote the lives of several distin- 
guished Romans, such as Scipio Africanus the 
elder, Marius, Pompey, and probably Caesar. 

Ops, a female Homan divinity of plenty and fer- 
tility, as is indicated by her name, which is 
connected with opnaas, opulcntus, itwps, andcopia. 
She was regarded as the wife of Satiirnus, and 
the protectress of every thing connected with 
agriculture. Her abode was in the earth, and 
hence those who invoked her used to touch the 
ground. Her worship was intimately connected 
with that of her husband Saturnus, for she had 
both temples and festivals in common with him ; 
but she had likewise a separate sanctuary on the 
Capitol, and in the vicus jiigarius, not far from the 
temple of Saturnus, she had an altar in common 
with Ceres. The festivals of Ops are called Ojxdia 
and Opiconsiviq^ from her surname Consivay con- 
nected with the verb severe^ to sow. 

Optatus, bishop of Milevi in Numidia, flou- 
rished under the emperors Valentinmn and Valens. 
He wrote a work, still extant, against the errors 
of the Donatists, entitled, De ^himnate Ikmatis- 
tarum adver^us Parmcnianuuu Edited by Dupin, 
Paris fol. 1700. 

Opus (’OTToi/y, contr. of 'Oirdety : 'OirQvvrios). 

1. (^Talatida or Tahmti^), the* capital of the Opun- 
tian Locrians, was situated, according to Strabo, 
15 stadia (2 miles) from the sea, and CO stadia from 
its harbour Cynos ; but, according to Livy, it was 
only 1 mile from the coast. It was the birthpl.ace 
of Patrocliis. The bay of the Kuboean sea near 
this town was called Opuntius Sinus, L Local.] — 

2. A small town in Elis. 

Ora. 1. (’'Optt) a city of Carraania, near the 
borders of Gedrosia.— 2. rnpa), a city in the N.W. 
of India, near the sources of the Indus, 

Orae. [Okitae.] 

Orbelus (’'Op^r^Aoy), a mountain in the N.E. of 
Macedonia, on the borders of Thrace, extends from 
Mt. Rhodope along the Strymon to Mt. Pangacus. 

Orbilius FupIUus, a Homan grammarian and 
schoolmaster, best known to us from his having 
been the teacher of Horace, who gives him the 
epithet of plaffostts from the severe floggings which 
his pupils received from him. (Hor. Ep. ii. 1. 71.) 
He was a native of Beneventum, and after serving 
as an apparitor of the magistrates, and also as a 
soldier in the oi'my, he settled at Rome in the 50th 
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/ear of his age, in the consulship of Cicero, b.c. 63. 
He lived nearly 100 years, but had lost his memory 
long before, his death. 

Orbdna, a female Roman divinity, was invoked 
)y parents who had been deprived of their children, 
md desired to have others, and also in dangerous 
maladies of children. 

Orc&des Insillae {Orkney and Shetland hhs\ a 
group of several small islands off the N. coast of 
Britain, with whmh the Romans first became ac- 
quainted when Agricola sailed round the N. of 
Britain. 

OrebSmSuus (^Opx6ptvoi ; *Opxop€vios). 1. 
(SiTtpu), an ancient, wealthy, and powerful city ot 
Boeotia, the capital of the Minyean empire in the 
ante-historical ages of Greece, and hence called by 
Homer the Minyean Orchomenos (’Opx- Mtvveios). 
It was situated N.W. of the lake Copais, on the 
river Cephissus, and was built on the slope of a hill 
on the summit of which stood the acropolis. It is 
said to have been originally called Andnns (’Ae- 
Spels), from Andreus, the son of Peneus, who 
emigrated from the Peneus in Thessaly ; to have 
been afterwards called . Fhlepya {^Keyva), from . 
Phlegyas, a son of Ares and Chryse ; and to have 
finally obtained its later name from Orchomeniis, 
son of Zeus or Eteocles and the Danaid Hesione, 
and father of Minyas. * This Orchomeniis was re- 
garded as the real founder of the Minyean empire, 
which before the time of the Trojan war extended 
over the whole of the W. of Boeotia. TIuj cities of 
Coronea, Haliartus, Lcbedca, and Chaeronea were 
subject to it ; and even Thebes at one time was 
compelled to pay it tribute. It lost, however, 
much of its power after its capture by Hercules, 
but in the time of the Trojan war it still ap- 
pears as a powerful city. Sixty years after the 
Trojan war it was taken by the Boeotians ; its 
empire was completely destroyed ; and it became a 
member of the Boeotian league. All this belongs 
to the mythical period. In the historical age it 
continued to exist as an independent town till 
B.c. 367, when it was taken and destroyed by the 
Thebans, and its inhabitants murdered or sold ns 
slaves. In order to weaken Thebes, it was rebuilt 
at the iustigation of the Athenians, but was soon 
destroyed again by the Thebans ; and although it 
was again restored by Philip in 338, it never re- 
covered its former prosperity ; and in the time of 
Strabo was in ruins. The most celebrated -building 
in Orchomenos was the so-called treasury of Minyas, 
but which, like the similar monument at Mycenae, 
was more probably a family-vault of the ancient 
heroes of the place. It was a circular vault of 
massive masonry embedded in the hill, with an 
arched roof, and had a side door of entrance. The 
remains of this building are extant; and its form 
may still be traced, though the whole of the stone- 
work of the vault has disappeared. Orchomenos 
possessed a very ancient temple of the Chnrites or 
Graces ; and here was celebrated in the most ancient 
times a musical festival, which was frequented hy 
poets and singers from all parts of the Hellenic 
world. There was a temple of Hercules 7 stadia 
N. of the town, near the sources of the river ISIclas. 
Orchomenos is memorable on account of tlic great 
victory which Sulla gained in its neighbourhood 
over Archelaus, the general of Mithridates, 8().— 
2. {KaijKiki)^ an ancient town of Arcadia, mentioned 
by Homer with the epithet iro\vfji,r)\oSj to distin- 
guish it from the Minyean Orchoinenus, is said tp 
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have been founded by Orchomenus, son of Lycaon. ' 
It was situated on a hill N.W. of Miintinea, and 
its territory included the towns of Methydrium, 
Theisoa, Teuthis, and the Tripolis. In the Pelo- 
ponnesian war Orchoinenus sided with Sparta, and 
was taken by the Athenians. After the battle of 
Leuctra the Orchomenians did not join the Arcadian 
confederacy in consequence of its hatred against 
Man tinea. In the contests between the Achaeans 
and Aetolians, it was taken sujjpessively by Cleo- 
menes and Antigonus Doson ; but it eventiuilly 
became a member of the Achaean League. — 3. A 
town on the confines of Macedonia and Thessaly, 
and hence sometimes said to belong to the former, 
and sometimes to the latter country. 

Orous. [Ha DBS.] 

Ordessus {*OpB-n(r<T6s\ a tributary of the Ister 
(DcT-nuhe) in Scythia, mentioned by Herodotus, 
but which cannot be identified with any modern 
river. 

Ordovices, a people in the W. of Britain, oppo- 
site the island Mona {Anglesey)^ occupying the N. 
portion of the modern Wales, 

Ore&des. [Nymph ae.] 

Orestao (^Opi(rrai\ a people in the N. of Epirus 
on the borders of Macedonia, inhabiting the district 
named after them, Orestis or Orestias. They were 
originally independent, but were afterwards subject 
to the Macedonian monarchs. They were declared 
free by the Romans in their war with Philip. Ac- 
C'lrding to the legend, they derived their name 
from Orestes, who is said to have lied into this 
country after murdering his mother, and to have 
there founded the town of Argos Oresticum, 

Orestes ('Opfcrrrjs). 1. Son of Agamemnon and 
ClyUiemnestra, and brother of Chrysothemis, Lao- 
dice (Electra), and Iphianassa (Iphigenia). Ac- 
cording to the Homeric account, Agamemnon on 
his return from Troy was murdered by Aegistlnrs 
and Clytaemnestra before he had an opportunity of 
seeing him. In the bth year after his father’s 
murder Orestes came from Athens to Mycenae and 
slew the murderer of his father. This simple story 
of Orestes has been enlarged and embellished in 
various ways by the tragic poets. Thus it is said 
that at the murder of Agamemnon it vas intended 
to despatch Orestes also, but that by means of 
Electra he was secretly carried to Strophius, king 
in Phocis, who was married to Anaxibia, the sister 
of Agamemnon. According to some, Orestes was 
saved by his nurse, who allowed Aegisthus to kil’ 
her own child, supposing it to he Orestes. In tht 
house of Strophius, Orestes grew up with the king’s 
son Pylades, with whom he had formed that close 
and intimate friendship which has become pro- 
verbial. Being frequently reminded by messengers 
from Eluctra of the necessity of avenging his father’s 
death, he consulted the oracle of Delphi, which 
strengthened him in his plan. He therefore re- 
paired in secret to Argos. Here he pretended t< 
be a messenger of Strophius, who had come to an- 
nounce the death of Orestes, and brought the ashei 
of the deceased. After visiting his father’s tomb 
and sacrificing upon it a lock of his hair, lie made 
himself known to his sister Electra, and soon after- 
wards slew both Aegisthus and Clytaemnestra in 
the palace. Immediately after the murder of his 
mother he was seized with madness. He now fled 
from land to land, pursued by the Erinnyes of his 
mother. At length by Apollos advice, he took 
refuge with Athena at Athens. The goddess af- 
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forded him protection, and appointed the court of 
;he Areopagus to decide his fate. The Erinnyes 
wrought forward their accusation, and Orestes made 
;he command of the Delphic oracle his excuse. 
When the court voted, and was equally” divided, 
Orestes was acquitted by the command of Athena 
According to another modification of the legend, 
Orestes consulted Apollo how he could he delivered 
Torn his madness and incessant wandering. The 
god advised him to go to Tauris in Scythia, and 
to fetch from that country the image of Artemis, 
which was believed to have fallen there from hea- 
ven, and to carry it to Athens. Orestes and Pylades 
iccordingly went to Tanris, where Thoas was king. 
On their arrival they were seized by the natives, 
■n order to be sacrificed to Artemis, according to 
.he custom of the country. But Iphigenia, the 
jriestess of Artemis, was the sister of Orestes, and, 
ifter recognising each other, all three escaped with 
the statue of the goddess. After his return to Pe- 
loponnesus Orestes took possession of his father’s 
kingdom at Mycenae, which had been usurped by 
Aletes or Menelaiis. When Cylarabes of Argos 
died without leaving any heir, Orestes also became 
king of Argos. The Lacedaemonians likewise made 
him their king of their own accord, because they 
preferred him, the grandson of Tyndareus, to Nico- 
tratus and Megapenthes, the sons of Menelaus by 
i slave. The Arcadians and Phocians increased 
his power by allying themselves with him. He 
married Hermione, the daughter of Menelaus, .and 
became by her the father of Tisamenus. The story 
'f his marriage with Hermione, who had previously 
been married to Neoptolemus, is related elsewhere. 
[Hbumionk; Neoptolbmus.] He died of the 
bite of a snake in Arcadia, and his body, in ac- 
cordance with an oracle, was afterwards carried 
Tom Tegea to Sparta, and there buried. His bones 
are said to have been found at a later time in a 
war between the Lacedaemonians and Tegoatans, 
and to have been conveyed to Sparta. — 2. Regent 
of Italy during the short reign of his infant son 
Romulus .\ngustulu8, a.d. 475 — 47G. He was born 
in Paimonia, and served for some years under At- 
tihi ; after whose de.ath he rose to eminence at the 
Roman court. Having been entrusted with the 
comnmnd of an army by Julius Nepos, he deposed 
this emperor, and placed his son Romulus Augus- 
tulus on the throne ; hut in the following year he 
was defeated by Odoacer and put to death. [Ouoa- 
CER.] — 3. L. Aurelius Orestes, consul b.c. 126, 
received Sardinia as his province, where he remained 
upwards of 3 years. C. Gracchus was quaestor to 
Orestes in S.ardinia.- 4. Cu. Aufldius Orestes, 
originally belonged to the Aurelia gens, whence his 
surname of Orestes, and was adopted by Cn. Ati- 
fidius, the historian, when the latter was an old 
man. Orestes was consul, 71. 

Oresteum, Orestheum, or Orestbaslum (’Og^- 
cTTcmp, *Opiff6eiop^ *Ope(r6el(riop), a town in the S. 
of Arcadia in the district M.acnalia, not far from 
Megalopolis. 

Orestias. 1. The country of the Orestae, 
[Orkstak.]— 2. A name frequently given by the 
Byzantine writers to Hadrianopolis in Thrace. 

Orestilla, Aurelia. [Ai rbi.ia.] 

Oretani, a pow'erful people in the S.W. of His- 
pania Tarracononsis. bounded on the S. by Baetica, 
on the N. by the Carpetani, on the W. by Lusita- 
nia, and on the E. by the Bastetani ; their territory 
corresponded to the eastern part of Granada^ the 
K K 3 
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whole of La Manclta^ and the western part of 
Alnrcia. Their chief town was Castulo. 

Oreus {^O.pi6s : ‘Hpeirijs), a town in the N. of 
Enboca, on the river Callus, at the foot of the 
mountain Telethriura, and in the district Iles- 
tiaeotis, was itself originally called Hestia'eaor His- 
tiaea. After the Persian wars, Oreus, with the 
rest of Euboea, became subject to tlie Athenians ; 
but on the revolt of the island, in n. c. 445, Oreus 
was taken by Pericles, its inhabitants expelled, 
and their place supplied by 2000 Athenians. The 
site of Orens made it an important place, and its 
name frequently occurs in the Grecian wars down 
to the dissolution of the Achaean league. 

Orgetorix, the nohlcst and richest amonjr the 
Ilclvetii, formed a conspiracy to obtain the royal 
power n.c. 61, and persuaded his countrymen to 
emigrate from their own country. Two years were 
devoted to making the neco.ssary preparations; but 
the real designs of Orgetorix having meantime 
transpired, and the Helvetii having attempted to 
bring him to trial, he suddenly died, probably, as 
was suspected, by his own hands. 

Oribasius (’OpeiSdo-tos or *Opi§d<rioj), an emi- 
nent Greek medical writer, born about a. n. .‘12.5, 
either at Sardis in Lydia, or at Pergaimis in Mysia. 
Tie early acquired a groat professional repr.tation. 
He was an intimate friend of the emperor Julian, 
with whom he became acquainted sevtual years 
bt'forc Julian’s accession to tl)e throne. lie was 
almost the only person to whom Julian impartetl 
the secret of his apostasy from Christianity. He 
accompanied Julian in his expedition against Persia, 
and was with him at the time of his death, »‘16J. 
The succeeding emperors, V^alentiniari and Valcns, 
confiscated the property of Oribasius and baiiisbt“d 
him. He was afterwards recalled from exile, and 
was alive at l(‘ast as late as !VJ5, Of tlie personal 
diameter of Oribasius we know little or nothing, 
but it is clear that he was much attached to pa- 
ganism and to the heathen jihilosophy. He was 
an intimate friend of Eimapius, wiio praises him 
very highly, and wrote an account of liis life. We 
possess at present .3 works of Oribasius; 1. Co/~ 
loda Medicinalia {^uvaycoyaX Tarpufat), or some- 
times J [chdoinri'cvt'ihihlos (‘E55/>/x7JXoi'T(£§i^Aos), 
wliich was compiled at the commaiid of Julian, 
wlien Oribasius was still a young man. It contains 
but little original matter, Imt is very valuable on 
account of tiie numerous extracts from writers whose 
works are no longer extant. More than half of 
this work is now lost, and what remains is in some 
confusion. There is no complete edition of the 
work. 2. An abridgment of the former 

work, in 9 bonks. It was written 30 years after 
the former. 3. Eiiporista or I)e facile J*ar(ddlibus 
( Eorr Jprtrra), in 4 books. Jloth this and the pre- 
ceding work were intended as manuals of tlie prac- 
tice of medicine. 

Orlcum or Oricus (’'npixov, "'{IpiKos : ’npiKtos ; 
Ericho)^ an important Greek town on the coast of 
Illyria, near the Ceruunian mountains and the fron- 
tiers of Epinis. According to tra<lition it was 
fotinded by the Euhoeans, who were cast here by a 
storm on their return from Troy ; but, according to 
another legend, it was a Coldiian colony. The 
town was strongly fortified, but its harbour was 
not very secure. It was destroyed in the civil wars, 
>)ut was rebuilt by Ilerodes Atticus. The turpen- 
tine tree {terebinthus) grew in the neighbourhood 
of Oreus. 
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Origenes (^Cipiyivris), usually called Origen, 
one of the most eminent of the early Christian 
writers, was horn .at Alexandria, a. d. 136. He 
received a careful education from his father, Leo- 
nides, who was a devout Christian ; and he subse- 
quently became a pupil of Clement of Alex.andria. 
His father having been put to death in the perse- 
cution of the Cliristians in the 10th year of Severns 
(202), Origen w.as reduced to destitution ; where- 
upon he became .q, teacher of grammar, and soon 
acquired a great reputation. At the same time he 
gave instruction in Christianity to several of the 
heathen ; and though only in his Ultli year, he was 
appointed to the office of Catechist, which was 
v.aoant throngli the dispersion of the clergy conse- 
quent on the persecution, d’he j'oung teacher 
showed a zeal and self-denial beyond his ye.ars. 
Deeming his profession as teacher of grammar in- 
consistent with his s.acrcd work, he gave it up ; 
.and he lived on the merest pittance. 11 is food and 
his periods of sleep were restricted within the nar- 
rowest limits ; and he performed a strange act of self- 
nuitilation, in obedience to what he regarded as the 
recommendation of Christ. (M.atth. xix. 12.) At a 
later time however he repudiated this literal under- 
standing of our Lord’s words. About 211 or 212 
Origen visited Uome,\vhcre he made liowevera very 
short st.ay. On his return to Alexandria he con- 
tinued to disch.argo liis duties .as Catechist, and to 
pursue his biblical studios. About 21 (> he ])aid a 
visit to Cac9.arca in Palestine, and about 230 he tra- 
velled into Greece. Shortly after his return to Alex- 
andria, he had to encuiinter the open enmity of 
Demetrius, the bishop of tlie city. Ho w.'is first 
deprived of his oftice of Catechist, and wasconqielh'd 
to leave Alexandria; and Demetrais .afterwards 
procured his degradation from the priesthood and his 
cxcominunication. 'J’he charges brought a^.ainst him 
art? not specified; but liis unpopularity appears to 
have arisen from the obnoxious tdiaracter of some of 
his opinions, and was increased by the ciremnstance 
that even in his lifetime his writings were seriously 
corrupted. Origen witlidrew to Caesarea in Pales- 
tine, where he vvas received with the great(‘st kind- 
ness. Among liis pupils at this place w.as Grogniy 
Thaunialurgin, wlio .afterwards became his pane- 
gyrist. In 23.) (,)rigon lied from Caesare.a in 
Palestine, .and rook refuge .at Caesarea in Capp.a- 
docia, where he remained concealed 2 years. It 
was subsequent to tins that be undertook a 2nd 
journey into Greece, the date of which is doubtful. 
In tlie Decian persecution (249 — 251), Origen was 
jmt to the torture ; but though his life was sjKircd, 
the sufFerings which he underwent hastened his 
end. He died in 253 or 254, in his 69th year at 
Tyre, in which city he was buried. — The following 
are the most important of Origen's works ;• 1. The 
ffejraplu^ whicli consisted of 6 copies of the Old 
Testament, ranged in panallcl columns. 'I’he 1st 
column contained the Hebrew t(‘Xt in Hebrew 
ch.aractcrs, the 2nd the same text in Greek cha- 
racters, the 3rd the version of Aqiiila, tlie 4th 
that of Symiiiachiis, the 5th the Scptiiagiiit, the 
6th the version of Tiieodotion. Beside tlie. com- 
pilation and arrangement of these versions, Origen 
added marginal notes, containing, aiiiong otlicr 
things, an explanation of the llobrow names. Only 
fragments of this valuable work arc extant ; the 
best edition of which is by Moiitfaucon, Paris, 1714. 
2. Kvcpetiml works^ which comprehend 3 daises : 
(1.) yVwni, which Jerome renders Volumim, ecu- 
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tainiiig ample commentaries, in which he gave full' 
scope to his intellect. (2.) Srholia^ brief notes on 
detaclied passages. (3.) Tlomiliuo^ popular expo- 
sitions, chiefly delivered at Caesarea. In his various 
expositions Origen soiiglit to extract from the 
Sacred Writings tiieir historical, mystical or pro- 
phetical, and moral signitieance. His desire of 
lindiiig continually a mystical sense led him fre- 
quently into the neglect of the historical sense, and 
even into tlie denial of its truth..* This capital faidt 
lias at all times furnished ground for depreciating 
his labours, and has no doubt materially dimiiiisbed 
their \aliie: it must not, however, be supposed 
that his denial of the historical truth of the Sacred 
Writings is more than occasional, or that it lias 
been cartied out to the full extent which some of 
his accusers have charged \ipon him. 3. Do Prin- 
cij'iis (flfpl apxoiiv-). This work was the great oh- 
ject of attack with Origeu’s enemies, and tlie Bource 
from which tln^y derived their cliief evidence of his 
various allegt^d lieresies. It was divided into 4 
books. Of this work some important fragments are 
extant; and the Jiatiri version of linfimis has 
eome down to us entire; but Ilufmus took great 
liberties with the original, and the unfaithful- 
ness of his version is denounced in the strongest 
terms hy .Terome. 4. h'afiorfafio ud Marttirinni 
{Els juapTvpiou TrpnTpcTTTtKhs Auyos). or /fcAIdr- 
ip'iu (Ocpi po.pTvpLuv)^ written during the jiersc- 
eution uiulor ilu; emperor ^laximin (235 — 233), 
and still extant. 5. ('onira Colsnm Lihri 17//. 
(Kara Kt'Xcrou ropoK ?)'), still extant. In this 
important w’ork Origen defends the truth of C'liristi- 
anity against the attacks of Cefsns. | (.'Kl.sirs.] — 
There is a Viduable work entitled l^hUoralia (»^^- 
Xo/faX/a), wl'ich is a com])ilation by Basil of ('ae- 
s''n'a and his friend Gregory of Nazlanzus, made 
almost exclusively from the writings of Origen, of 
which many important fragments liaxe been llms 
preserved. Few writers have exercised greater 
influence by the force of their int('llect and the 
variety of their attainments than Origen, or have 
been the occasion of longer and more acrimonious 
disjnitps. Of his more distinctive tenets, several 
had refewnce to the doctrine of the Trinity, to the 
sul-)joct oi the bicarnation. and to the»^>re-existence 
of (Christ's liumaij soul, which, as well as trie pre- 
existence ot ot.biT I'umaii souls, he aiiirmed. lie 
w.as charged also witn holding the corporeity of 
angels, and with other errors as to angels and 
daemons, lie lieid the ireedom of the human 
Avill, and ascribed to man a nature less corrupt and 
depraved than was consistent w-itli orthodox \iews 
of the operation of divine grace, lie held the doc- 
trino of tlie iinivei^al restoration of the guilty, 
conceiving that the devil alone w'onld sulfl r (‘ternal 
nunishment. 'J’he best edition of his works is by 
i)elarne, Paris. 1733 — 175^‘, 1 ’’ols. fo. 

Oringis or Oningis, probably the same ]>laoo as 
Aurinx, a wealthy town in Hispauia Ikietica, Avith 
silver mines, nea-r Munda. 

Orion ('Opiwv)^ son of Ilyriens, of llyria, in 
Boeotia, a handsome giant and hnritor, said to have 
been called by the Boeotians Candaon. Once be 
Came to Chios (Ophiusa), and fell in love with 
Aero, orMeropp, the daughter of Ot'iiopin.i, by the 
nymph Helice. lie cleared the island from wild 
beasts, and brought the spoils of the chase as pre- 
sents to his beloved ; but as Oeriopion constantly 
deferred the marriage, Orion once when intoxicated 
offered violence to the maiden. Uenopioii now 
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implored the assistance of Dionysus, who caused 
Orion to be thrown into a deep sle^p by satyrs, in 
which slate Oennpion deprived Jjim of liis siglit. 
Being informed by an oracle that be should recover 
his sight, if he Avonld go towards the east and ex- 
pose his eye-balls to the rays of the rising sun, 
Orion followed the sound of a Cyclops'’ hammer, 
went to JjPinnos, whore Ilejdiaeslas gav(' to him 
Cedalion as his guide. lla\ing recovered his sight, 
Orion returned to Cliios to take vengeance on 
Oennpion ; but as the latter had been concealed by 
bis friends, ()ri on was unable to find him, and then 
proceeded to Crete, where he lived as a hunter 
with Artemis. Tlie cause of his death, which took 
pbn-e either in Crete nr Chios, is ditlViamtly stated. 
According to some, Eos (Aurora), who lo\ed Orion 
for his beauty, carried him olf, but as the gods 
w'ero angry at this, Artemis killed*him Avith an 
arroAV in Ortygia. According to otluTS, he was 
beloxed hy Artemis, and Apollo, indignant at liis 
sister's affection foi' liim, a.vserted that she Avas un- 
able to hit with her arrow a distant point Avliich 
he shoAA-ed her in the sea. She thereupon took aim, 
and hit it, but the point Avas the head of Orion, 
Avho had been swimming in the sea. A tliiid ac- 
count, Aviiicli Horace IoIIoavs (Cbm. ii. 4. 72), 
states that he attempted to violate Artemis (Diana >, 
and A\as kill(*d hy tlie godiless with ime of her 
arrow's. A fourth account, lastly, states that lie 
boasted he Avould compier »-Aery animal, and Avould 
clear the earth from all Avild beasts ; but the earth 
sent forth a scorpion Avhich destroyed liiin. AtSen- 
lapins attenq'tod to recall liim to life, but was slain 
by Zeus wiiii a flash of liglifiiing. The accounts 
of his parentage and birth-place vary in the dif- 
ferent Avriters, for soim' call him a son of Poseiilon 
and Enryale, and otlicrs say that he was lioiii of 
the earth, or a son of Oenopion. Ib* is further 
calk'd a Theban, or Tanrigraean, but proliably le- 
causo llyria, his native y»laCe, sometimes belonged 
to 'I’anagra, and sometimes to Thcdies. After his 
death, Orion Avas placed among the stars Avliere he 
ayqx'ars as a giant A\itli a givdU', swnid. a lion's 
skin and a club. The eonstellation of t >rion set at 
the eommencement of Noviinlicr, at Avliieh time 
storms and rain wc're frennc/it ; lienee he is (dicii 
callotl iniori/or. juiuUjsus, nr 

Orion ami Orus {'L\piw^- and 'ripos), names of 
several ancient grammarians, who are frequently 
confeiir.ded Avith each, other. It apytears, howe\ei., 
that Ave may distingui^h 3 AA'riters of tiiesc names. 
1. Orion, a Tiieban grammarian, Avho tnnglit at 
Gaesarea, in tlie .5th century after Christ, and is 
the author <jf a l<*xicoti, still extant, ymbhshed by 
Stiirz, Eiyis, lo2tn— 2. Orus, tif iMiletiis, a gram- 
marian, lived in the 2nd century after Cln i'.t. and 
was tile author of the works mentioned by Siiidas'. 
— 3. Orus, an Alexandrine graninianan, wtio 
taught at Onstauiinoydo not earlier than the 
middle of the 4th century after Christ. 

Orippo, a town in Ili'-ysmia Baetica, on the road 
between Gndes and llispalis. 

Oritae, Horitae, or Orae y’flpfcraz, ’fipnt), a 
yicoyile of Gedrosia, avIio inliahited .a district on 
the coast nearly 200 miles long, abounding in 
Avine, corn, rice, and yialm-tiees, the modern Lrio<> 
on tlie const of Ihdoocliistan. Some of the ancient 
writers assert that they Averc of Indian origin, 
while others sny that, though they r. senibled the 
Indians in many of their ctusLoms, they spoke a 
different language. 
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Orith^ {*Opfi0via\ daughter of Erechtheua, 
king of Athens, and Praxithea. Once as she had 
strayed beyond the river llissus she was seized by 
Boreas, and carried off to Thrace, where she bore 
to Boreas Cleopatra, Chione, Zetes, and Calais. 

OmiSnus (”Op/x«»'oy),8onof Cercaphus, grandson 
of Aeolus and father of Amyntor, was believed to 
have founded the town of Ormenium, in Thessaly. 
From him Amyntor is sometimes called Onnenides^ 
and Astrdamia, his grand-daughter, Ormenis, 

Orneae (^Opvfal : 'Opvedrrjs), an ancient town 
of Argolis, near the frontiers of the territory of 
Phillis, and 120 stadia from Argos. It Avas origi- 
nally independent of Argos, but was subdued by 
the Argives in the Peloponnesian war, B. c. 415. 

Omeus ('Opi'eys), son of Erechtheus, father of 
Peteiis, and grandfather of Menestheus ; from him 
the town of ©rneae was believed to have derived 
its name. 

Oroanda {*Op6av^ai *OpoavB(vs^ or -ixdy, Oro- 
andensis), a mountain city of Pisidia, S. £. of 
Antiochia, from which the “ Oroaudicus tractus " 
obtained its name. 

Oroatis (’Opodns : Tah\ the largest of the 
minor rivers which How into the Persian Gulf, 
formed the boundar}' between Susiana and Persis. 

Ordbiae (*Opo€iai), a town on the coast of Eu- 
boea, not far from Aegae, with an oracle of Apollo. 

Orddes (*Op«57)s), the name of 2 kings of Par- 
thia. [Arsaces XIV., XVII.] 

Oroetes ('Opoirrj^), a Persian, was made satrap 
of Sardis by Cyrus, which government ho retained 
under Cambyses. In b. c. 522, he decoyed Poly- 
CHATKS into his power by specious promises, and 
put him to death. But being suspected of aiming 
at the establishment of an independent sovereignty, 
he was himself put to death by order of Darius. 

Orontes (’Opdt'Tiyy). 1, Asy)^ the 

largest river of Syria, has 2 chief sources in Coe- 
lesyria, the one in the Antilibanus, the other fur* 
ther N. in the Libamis ; flows N. E, into a lake 
S. of Eiuesa, and thence N. past Epipliania and 
Apamea, till near Antioch, where it suddenly 
sweeps round to the S. W. and falls into the sea 
at the foot of M. Pieria. According to tradition 
its earlier name was Typhon (Twtpwi/), and it was 
called Orontes from the person who first built a 
bridge over it. — • 2. A mountain on the S. side of 
the Caspian, between Parthia and Ilyrcania.— • 
3. A people of Assyria, E. of Gaugamela. 

Oropus {'Clpanrds : *!lpcuiros : O/’ojoo), a town on 
the eastern frontiers of Boeotia and Attica, near 
the Euripus, originally belonged to the Boeotians, 
but was at an early time seized by the Athenians, 
and was long an object of contention between the 
2 peoples. At length, after being taken and re- 
taken several times, it remained permanently in 
the hands of the Athenians, and is always reckoned 
by later writers as a tuwn of Attica. Its seaport 
was Delphinium at the mouth of the Asopus, about 

mile from the town. 

Orosltts, PauluB, a Spanish presbyter, a native 
of Tarragona, flourished under Arcadius and Hono- 
rius. Having conceived a warm admiration tor 
St. Augustine, he passed over into Africa about 
A. D. 413. After remaining in Africa about 2 
years, Augustine sent him into Syria, to counteract 
the influence of Pelagius, who had resided for 
some years in Palestine. Orosius found a warm 
friend in Jerome, but was unable to procure the ^ 
condemnation of Pelagius, and was himself anathe- | 
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matized by John, bishop of Jerusalem, when he 
brought a fonnal charge against Pelagius. Orosius 
subsequently returned to Africa, and there, it is 
believed, died, but at what period is not known. 
The following works by Orosius are still extant. 
1 , Historiarum adversus Paganos Libri VI I. ^ 
dedicated to St. Augustine, at whose suggestion 
the task was undertaken. The pagans having 
been accustomed to complain that the ruin of the 
Roman empire mrst be ascribed to the wrath of 
the ancient deities, whose worship had been aban- 
doned, Orosius, upon his return from Palostino, 
composed this history to demonstrate that from the 
earliest epoch the world had been the scene of 
calamities as great as the Roman empire was then 
snlFering. The work, which extends from the 
Creation down to a. d. 417, is, with exception of the 
concluding portion, extracted from Justin, Entro- 
pius, and inferior second-hand authorities. Edited 
by Havercamp, Lug. Bat. 1738. 2. LU>er Apolo^ 

geticus de Arbitrii JAbertide^ written in Palestine, 
A. D. 415, appended to the edition of the History 
by Havercamp. 3. Commonitoriuni ad A ugusti- 
nu7n, the earliest of the works of Orosius, composed 
soon after his first arrival in Africa. 

Orosp5da or Ortospeda(.$'/crm dd Afmido)^ the 
highest range of mountains in the centre of Spain, 
began in the centre of Mt. Idubeda, ran first W, 
and then S., and terminated near Calpc at the 
Fretum Herculeum. It contained several silver 
mines, whence the part in which the Baetis 
rises was called Mt. Argentarius or the Silver 
Mountain. 

Orpheus {*Op(f>€vs\ a mythical personage, was 
regarded by the Greeks as the most celebrated of 
the early poets, who lived before the time of Homer. 
His name does not occur in the Homeric or He- 
siodic poems ; but it already had attained to great 
celebrity in the lyric period. There were numerous 
legends about Orpheus, but the common story ran 
as follows. Orpheus, the son of Oeagrus and Cal- 
liope, lived in Thrace at the period of the Argonauts, 
whom he accompanied in their expedition. Pre- 
sented with the lyre by Apollo, and instructed by 
the Muses in its use, he enchanted with its music 
not only the "wild beasts, but the trees and rocks 
upon Olympus, so that they moved from their places 
to follow the sound of his golden harp. The power 
of his music caused the Argonauts to seek his aid, 
which contributed materially to the success of their 
expedition : at the sound of his lyre the Argo 
glided down into the sea ; the Argonauts tore 
themselves away from the pleasures of Lemnos ; 
the Symplegadae, or moving rocks, which threatened 
to crush the ship between them, were fixed in their 
places ; and the Colchian dragon, which guarded 
the golden fleece, was lulled to sleep : other legends 
of the same kind may be read in the Argonauiica^ 
which bears the name of Orpheus. After his 
return from the Argonautic expedition he took np 
his abode in a cave in Thrace, and employed him- 
self in the civilisation of its wild inhabitants. There 
is also a legend of his having visited Egypt. The 
legends respecting the loss and recovery of his 
wife, and his own death, are very various. Hie 
wife was a nymph named Agriope or Eiirydice. 
In the older accounts the cause of her death is not 
referred to. The legend followed in the well- known 
passages of Virgil and Ovid, which ascribes the 
death of Eurydice to the bite of a serpent, is no 
doubt of high antiquity; but the introduction of 
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Aristaeus into the legend cannot be traced to any 
writer older than Virgil himself. He followed his 
lost wife into the abodes of Hades, where the 
charms of his lyre suspended the torments of the 
damned, and won back his wife from the most 
inexorable of all deities ; but his prayer was only 
granted upon this condition, that he should not 
look back upon his restored wife, till they had 
arrived in the upper world : the very moment 

w'hen they were about to pass ths fatal bounds, the 
anxiety of love overcame the poet ; he looked 
round to see that Eurydice was following him ; 
and he beheld her caught back into the infernal 
regions. His grief for the loss of Eurydice led him 
to treat with contempt the Thracian women, who 
in revenge tore him tof^ieces under the excitement 
of their Bacchanalian orgies. After his death, the 
Muses collected the fragments of his body, and 
buried them at Libethra at the foot of Olympus, 
where the nightingale sang sweetly over his grave. 
His head was thrown into the Hebnis, down which 
it rolled to tlie sea, and was borne across to Lesbos, 
where the grave in which it was interred was shown 
at Antissa. His lyre was also said to have been 
carried to Lesbos ; and both traditions are simply 
poetical expressions of the historical fact that Les- 
bos was the first great seat of the music of the lyre : 
indeed Antissa itself was the birth-place of Ter- 
pander, the earliest historical musician. The astro- 
notnors taught that the lyre of Orpheus was placed 
by Zeus among the stars, at the intercession of 
Apollo and the Muses. Jn these legends there 
are some points which are sufficiently clear. The 
invention of music, in connection with the services 
of Apollo and the Muses, its first great application 
to the worship of the gods, which Orpheus is there- 
fore said to have introduced, its power over the 
passions, and the importance which the Greeks 
attached to the knowledge of it, as intimately 
allied with the very existence of all social order, 
— are probably the chief elementary ideas of the 
whole legend. But then comes in one of the dark 
features of the Greek religion, in which the gcuis 
envy the advancement of man in knowledge and 
civilisation, and severely punish any one who 
transgresses the bounds assigned to Injinanity. In 
a later age, the conflict was no longer viewed as 
between the gods and man, but between the 
worshippers of dilferent divinities ; and especially 
between Apollo, the symbol of pure intellect, 
and Dionysus, the deity of the senses ; hence 
Orpheus, the servant of Apollo, falls a victim to 
the jealousy of Dionysus, and the fury of his wor- 
shippers.— Or/jAwr Societies andlilifstcries. About 
the time of the first development of Greek philo- 
sophy, societies were formed, consisting of persons 
ctilled the folhivers of OrpJieus {pi ’Op<pt/fol), who, 
under the pretended guidance of Orpheus, dedicated 
themselves to the worship of Dionysus. They per- 
formed the rites of a mystical worship, but instead 
of confining their notions to the initiated, they 
puhlislied them to others, and committed them to 
literary works. The Dionysus, to whose worship 
the Orphic rites were annexed, was Dionysus Za- 
greus, closely connected with Demeter and Cora 
(Persephone). The Orphic legends and poems 
related in great part to this Dionysus, who was 
combined, as an infernal deity, with Hades ; and 
upon whom the Orphic theologers founded their 
hopes of the purification and ultimate immortality 
of the bouL But their mode of celebrating this 
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worship was very different from the popular rites 
of Bacchus. The Orphic worshippers of Bacchus 
did not indulge in unrestrained pleasure and 
frantic enthusiasm, but rather aimed at an ascetic 
purity of life and manners. All this part of the 
mytflology of Orpheus, which connects him with 
Dionysus, must be considered as a later invention, 
quite irreconcilable with the original legend, in 
which he is the servant of Apollo and the Muses : 
but it is almost hopeless to explain the transition. 

■ — Many poems ascribed to Orpheus were current 
as early as the time of the Pisisiratids [Onoma- 
CRiTUs]. They are often quoted by Plato, and 
the allusions to them in later writers are very fre- 
quent. The extant poems, which bear the name 
of Orpheus, are the forgeries of Christian gram- 
marians and philosophers of the Alexandrian school ; 
but among the fragments, which form a part of the 
collection, are some genuine remains of that Orphic 
poetry which was known to Plato, and which must 
be assigned to the period of Onomacritus, or perhaps 
a little earlier. The Orphic literature, which in 
this sense may be called genuine, seems to have 
included Ilymns^ a Tlteopony^ Oracles^ See. The 
apocryphal productions which have come down to 
us are, 1. Argonautiea^ an epic poem in LilU 
hexameters, giving an account of the expedition 
of the Argonauts. 2. JJymns^ 87 or 88 in num- 
ber, in hexameters, evidently the productions of 
the Neo-Platonic school. 3. Lithicn (Ai^txd), treats 
of properties of stones, both precious and common, 
and their uses in divination. 4. Fragments, 
chiefly of the Theogony. It is in this class that 
we And the genuine remains of the literature of 
the early Orphic theology, but intermingled with 
others of a much later date. The best edition is 
by Hermann, Lips, 1805. 

Orthia (’Opflta, *Op0ts, or *Op0ei><r/a), a surname 
of the Artemis who is also called Iphigenia or 
Lygodesraa, and must be regarded as the goddess 
of the moon. Her worship was probably brought 
to Sparta from Lemnos. It was at the altar of 
Artemis Orthia that Spartan boys had to undergo 
the flogging, called diumastigosis, 

OrtiiSsla (JOpdu'oria). 1. A city of Caria, on the 
Macandcr, with a mountain of the same name, 
where the Rhodians defeated the Carians, b, c. 1 G7. 

— 2. A city of Phoenice, S. of the mouth of the 
Eleutherus, and 12 Homan miles from Tripolis. 

Orthrus ( *'Opflpos), the two-headed dog of Gerv'- 
ones, who was begotten by Typhon and Echidna, 
and was slain by Hercules. [See p. 309, b.] 

Ortospana or -um {'OprSinrava : Cabal?), a 
considerable city of the Paropamisadae, at the 
sources of a W. tributary of the river Coes, and 
at the junction of 3 roads, one leading N. into 
Bactria' and the others S. and E. into India. It 
was also called Carura or Cabura. 

Ortygla (*Opruyia). 1. The ancient name of 
Delos. Since Artemis (Diana) and Apollo were 
born at Delos, the poets sometimes call the goddess 
Ortygia, and give the name of Ortygiae bores to the 
oxen of Apollo, The ancients connected the name 
with OrtyjB (^Oprv^) a quail. [See p. 379, a.] 

— 2. An island near S^Taciise. [SYRACt/SAKj.— 
3. A grove near Ephesus, in which the Ephesians 
pretended that Apollo and Artemis were born. 
Hence Propertius calls the Cayster, which flowed 
near Ephesus, Ortygius Cayster. 

Orris. [Horus ; Orion.] 

Osoa. 1. {Uuesca in Arragonia), an important 
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town of the Ilcrgetes and a Roman colony in His- 
pania Tarraconciisis, on the road from Tarraco to 
llerda, with silver mines ; whence Livy speaks of 
mujentum Oscmm\ tliouali these words niny perhaps 
mean silver money coined at Osca.— 2. (W. of 
fhuscar in Granada), a town of the Turdetahi iu 
Hispania Baetica. 

Oscela. [LriroNTii.] 

Oflci or Opici {*'0<tkoi^ *O7r<«0t), one of the most 
ancient tribes of Italy, inhabited the centre of the 
peninsula, from which they had driven out the 
Siculi. Their principal settlement was in Cjimpania, 
bnt wc also find them in parts of Latium a>id Sam- 
nimn. They were subdued by the Sabines and 
Tyrrhenians, and disap]ieared from liistory at a 
comparatively early period. They were called in 
tli§ir own languaijo IM'us. 'J'hey are identified by 
many writers with the Ansonos or Aurmici; but 
otliers til ink that the latter is a collective name for 
all the people dwelling in the. plain, and that the 
(.)sci were a branch of the Ausonca. The Oscan 
laniTuaee was closely connected with tlic other an- 
cient Italian dialects, out of which the Latin lan- 
guage was formed ; and it continued to he spoken 
by the peoj)lc of Campania long after the Oscans 
had disappeared as a separate people. A know- 
ledge of it was preserved at Home by the Kabiilae 
Atellanae, which were a species of farce or comedy 
written in Oscan. 

Osi, a poople in Germany, probably in the moun- 
tains between tlie sources of the Oder and the 
Oran, were, according to Tacitus, tributary to the 
Sariiiatiaiis, and spoke the I’aiinonian language. 

Osicerda. [OssraKnnA.] 

Osiris (*'0(ripis), the great Egyptian divinity, 
and husband of Isis. According to ilerodotus 
they were tlie only divinities who were worshipped 
by all the Egyptians. His Egyptian name is saitl 
to have been fjysiris, which is interpreted to mean 
“son of Isis;” though some said that it meant 
“ niany-cyed.” He is said to have been originally 
king of Egypt, and to liave reclaimed his subjects 
from a barijarous life by teaching them agriculture, 
and enacting wise laws. He afterwaids tra’^elled 
into foreifrn lands, spreading, wherever lie went, 
the blessings of civilisation. On his return to 
Egypt, he was murdered by his brother Typlioii, 
who cut his body into pieces, and threw them into 
tlie Nile. After a long search Lsis disco ver:‘d the 
manuded remains of her hn.sband, and with the 
assistance of her sou Homs defeated Typhon, and 
recovered the sovereign power, wliich 'lyphoii had 
usurped. See Isis. 

Osismii, a jieople in Gallia Lugdunonsis, at the 
N.W. extremity of the C(»a.st, and in tlie iieigb- 
bourh'iod of the modern Quimf)er and liresf. 

Osroone (‘OerpoT^yr; : ^Ocrporji/u'i^ pi. ; PashaUk 
nfOrfah^^ the W. of the 2 portions into which N. 
Mesopotamia was divided by the river Ciuiboras 
{Khahoiir)^ Avliich separated it from Mygdoiiia on 
the E. and trom the ivst of Mesopotamia on the 
S. : the Euphrates divided it, on the ^V, and 
N. W., from the Syrian districts of Chalylionitis, 
Gvrrhestice, and Comningene ; and on the N. it 
was separated by JM. Alasins from Armenia. Its 
i^ame was said to be derived from Osroes, an 
Arabian chieftain, who, in the time of the Sdeu- 
cidfte, established over it a potty principality', with 
Edbssa f»r its capital, which lasted till the reign 
of Caracalla, and respecting the history of which, 
oee Ar.GARUs. 


OTANES. 

Ossa (*'0<r(Ta; Kissavo^ i. c. ivy-clctd)^ a cele- 
brated mountain in the N. of Magnesia, in Thes- 
saly, connected witli Pel ion on the S. E., and 
divided from Olympus on the N. AV. by the vale 
of Tkmpk. It is one of tlie highest mountains hi 
(lireeco, but much b‘ss lofty than Olympus. It is 
mentioned by Homer, in the legend of the w^ar of 
the Giants, respecting which see Olympus. 

Osset, with thf surruaiiie Omnia j?tia Julia, a 
town in Hispaiiia^Jlaetica, on the right bank of the 
Baetis, opposite Ilispalis. 

Ossigerda or Osicerda (Ossigerdensis), a town 
of the Kdetaiii in Hi.spania Tarraconensis, and a 
llonian nmnicipiiiin. 

Ossigi {Matjuiz), a town of tlie Tnrdiili in Ilis- 
pania Baetica, on the spo^where tile Baetis iiist 
enters Baetica. 

Ossonoba {Enloy N. of Faro), a town of the 
Turdetani in Lusitania, between tlie Tagus and 
Anas. 

Ostcodes ('OffTiuSyjs pr)<ros: Alu'ur\ an island 
at some distance from the N. coast ot Sicily, o[»po- 
.site the towm of Soli. 

Ostia (Ostieiisis: Ostia), a tow'ii at tlie mouth 
of the river Tiber, and tlic harbour of Home, tu'Di 
w^ich it was distant lb“ miles by land, was situated 
on the left bank of the left arm of the river, it 
was founded by Ancus Martins, tlie 4tii King of 
llonie, was a itonian colony, and eventually be- 
came an imjHirtant and nourishing town. In the 
civil wars it was destroyed by Alarius, but it was 
soon rebuilt with greater splendour tlian before. Tlie 
emperor Claudius eonstructed a new and bettiT 
harbour on thcf light arm of the Tib(>r, whieli was 
enlarged and improved by Trajan, d bis nenv liar- 
bour was called simply Portun Uoruauus or PuriKs 
J uyusti, and around it there spiang up a lioiinshing 
town, jiIko called Portva (tlu“ inlaibitants Poitu- 
enscs). Tin* old town of Ostia, wliose hiirbour iiad 
been already jinrtly filled up by sand, now sank 
into insignificance, and only continued to exist 
tiirough its salt-works (mhnae), w'hicli had been 
e,stabii.s!)ed by Ancus Marliu'^. The ruins of Ostia 
are between 2 and 3 miles from tlie coast, as tiie 
.sea lia.s gradually receded in conseipience of. the 
acciimulailoy of sand de}iosited by the iiber. 

Ostia Nili. [NiLuy.J 
Oatorlus Scapula. ISc.vpula.] 

Ostra (Ostninus), a town in Umbria in the ter- 
riti-ry of the Senones. 

X.* otacilius Crassus, a Roman genend during 
the 2nd Puiiic war, was [iraidor u. c. 217, and 
subsequently pro-praetor in tSieily. In 215 be 
crossed over to Africa, and laid waste tlu- Cur- 
tliaginitui coast. He was praetor for the 2nd time, 
2l4, and his command was prolonged during the 
next 3 years. He died in ^iclly, 211. 

L. Otacilius PilitUS, a Roman rhetorician, who 
opened a school at Rome b, c. bl, wjis originally a 
slave ; but having exhibited talent, and a love of 
literature, he was manumitted by his master. Cn. 
Ponipeius Magnus wtis one of Ids pupils, and lie 
wrote the history of Pompey, and of ins latlier 
likewise. 

Otaues ('OTuyrjs), 1. A Persian, son of Phar- 
naspes, was the first who suspected the inqiosture 
of Smerdis the Magiaii, and took the chief ])art in 
organizing the conspiracy aLrainst the preUmder 
(b. c. 521). After the accession of Darius Hys- 
taspis, he -was placed in command of tlie Persian 
force which invaded Samos for the purpose of 
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placing Syloson, l)rothpr of Polycrates, in the 
government. — « 2. A Persian, son of Sisamncs, 
succeeded Megahj-zus (n. c. 50G) in the command 
of t])e forces on the sea-coast, and took Byzantium, 
Chalcedon, Antandrus, .and Lamponium, a.s well as 
the islands of Lemnos and Imbros. He was pro- 
bably the same Otanes who is mentioned as a son- 
in-law of Darius Ilystaspis, and as €*i general em- 
ployed against the revolted lonians in 49.0. 

bth.0, L. Roscius, tribune of ih^ plebs n. c. 07, 
was a warm supporter of the aristocratical party. 
He opposed the proposal of Ciabinius to bestow 
upon Poinpey the command of the war against the 
jnrates ; and in tlie same year ho propo.sed and 
c.'irried the law which gave; to the equites a special 
place at the public spectacles, in fourteen rows or 
seats (in (juaiti/ordf cini f/rudiHitts nice 
next to the place of the senators, which was in the 
orchestra. This law watery unpopular ; and in 
Cicero’s oonsulsliip (03) there was such a riot 
occasioned by tlie obnoxious measure, that it re- 
quired all his eloquence to allay tlie agitation. 

Otho, Salvius. 1. M., grandfather of the em- 
peror f)tlio, was descended fnnn an ancient and 
noble family of tlie town of Ferentiiium, in Etruria. 
Jlis father was ;i Roman cquea ; his mother was 
of low origin, })erlinps even a fi'eedwoman. Through 
the iniluence of Livia Augusta, in whose house he 
had been brought up, Otho was made a R<mian 
senator, and (‘ventually obtained tht^ praetorship, 
lint was not advanced to any higher honour. —2. 
L., .son of the preceding, and father of the emperor 
( Itho. stood so liigli in the favour of Tiberius and 
resembled this emperor so strongly in person, that 
it was supposed by most that lio was his son. He 
Avas consul sutVectns in a. ih 33; was afterwards 
proconsul in Africa ; and in 42 Avas sent into 11- 
lyricuni, Avliere, he restored discipline among tlie 
soldiers, who had lately rebelled against (’laudius. 
At a later time he detected a conspiracy Avhich had 
been formed against the life of (.'laudius. — 3. L., 
surnained Titianus, elder son of No. 2, Avas con- 
sul .52, and proconsul in Asia 03, Avhen he had.j 
Agricol'i for his quaestor. It is related to the 
honour of the latter that he Avas not corrupted by 
the example of his siqierior olhcer, whp indulged 
in eATry kind of rapacity, (-)ii the death of (lalha 
in January 0.9, Titianus was a second time made 
consul, with hi.s hrotlier Otho, the emperor. (Jn 
the death of the latter, lie Avas pardoned by Vi- 
tellius. — 4. M., Roman emperor from Jamiarv 
loth to April Kith, a. T). 09, Avas the younger son of 
No. 2. lie Avas horn in the early part of 32. He 
Avas of moderate stature, ill-made in the legs, 
and had an edeniinate appearance. lie Ava.s one of 
the companions of Nero in his debaucherie.s ; but 
Avlien the einpm'or took possession of hi.s ^vife, the 
beautiful hut protiigate Poppae.a Sabina, Otho was 
sent as govenmr to Lusitania., which ho adminis 
tered witli credit during the last 10 yo.ars of Nero’.s 
life. Otho attached himself to Oalha AvIien he 
revolted against Nero, in the hope of being adopted 
by him and succeeding to the empire. But when 
Oalha adopted L. Piso, on the 10th of January, 
C9, Otho formed a conspiracy against Galba, and 
was proclaimed emperor by the soldiers at Rome, 
who put Galba to death. Meantime Vitelliiis had 
been proclaimed emperor at Cidogne by the German 
troops on the 3rd of January ; and his generals 
forthwith set out for Italy to place thoir master on 
the throne. When tlieso news reached Otho, he 
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marched into the N. of Italy to oppose the generals 
of Vitellius. The fortune of Avar Avas at first in 
his favour. He defeated Cuecinii, the general of 
Vitellius, in more than .one engagement; but his 
army Avas suhsequcntl}' defeated in a divisive h.attle 
near Ihalriacnm liy the united forces of Caecina and 
Valens, whereupon he put an end to his own life 
at Rrixelliim in the 37th year of his age. 

Othryades (’OGpodSrjy). 1. A patronymic given 
to Ihiiithous or Panthiis, tlie Trojan ])riest of 
Apollo, as the son of Othrys. —2. A ypanati, one 
of the 300 selected to fight with an eipial mnnhor 
of Argives for the possession of Thyrea. Gthr\ adea - 
was the only f^partan Avho survived the battU*, aiid 
AA'as left for de;nl. lie spoiled the dead bodies of 
the eiieniA', and remained at his post. Avliile AI- 
eimor and (.lliromius, the two survivors of tlie 
Argive party, hastened homo with the news of 
victory, supposing that all their opponents had been 
slain. As the victory was claimed by both side,'*, 
a general battle ensued, in which the Aigivos were 
defeated. Otliryades slew himself on the held, 
being ashamed to return to Sparta as the one sur- 
vivor of her 300 champions. 

Othrys ( OSpus)^ a lofty range of iiioimtains in 
the S. of Thessaly, Avhich extended from Mt. 'rvni- 
phrestns, or the most S.-ly part of Ihmliis, to the 
E. coast and the jiromontory between tiie Paga- 
saean gulf and the N. point of Euboea. It shut ni 
the great The.ssalian plain on the S, 

Otus, and liis brotlnr, Ephialtes, are better 
known by their name of the Al^wla^\ [Aloki>.] 

P. Ovidius Naso, the Homan poet, Avas horn at 
Siilino, Jn the country of the Pcligni, on the 20lh 
March, n. 43. He was descended from an an- 
cient equestrian family, but pos'e-ssiin: only mode- 
rate lA'calth. lie, as Avell as liis brother Lucius, 
Avlio was exactly a year older than him, self, Avns 
destined to he a plrader, and received a careful 
edacatimi to ({iialify him for that calling. Ho 
studied ihetoric.under Arellius Fusens and Porcius 
Latro, and attainmi to considerable proficiency in 
the art of declamation. But the bent of liis genius 
showed itself Aery early. The hours which should 
have been spent in the study of jurisprudeiice were 
employed in cultivating his poetical talent. The 
elder Seneca, Avlio had heard him declaim, tells us 
that his oratory resmnJjled a smuhim carmen^ and 
that any thing in the way of argument Avas irksome 
to him. His father denounced his favourite pur- 
suit ns leading to ineAntahle poA’orty ; hut the death 
of his brother, at the early age of 20, probably 
served in some degree to mitigate his father’s oppo- 
sition, for the patrimony Avhich Avoukl have lieen 
.scanty for two miylit amply siillice fav one. Ovid's 
education Avas con.pleted at Athens, where lie made 
himself thoroughly master of the (iJnvk language. 
Afterwards he travelled with the poet IMaci-r, in 
Asia and Sicily, It is a disputed ]>oint whether 
he eAier actually practiseil as an advocate alter 
his return to Rome. The picture (hiil himself 
draws of his AVeak constitution and indolent tem- 
per prevents us from thinking that he ever followed 
his profession with perseverance, if indeed at all. 
The same causes deterred him from entering the 
senate, thonuh he had put on the lains clurus Avhen 
he assumed the io</a as being by liirth entitled 

to aspire to the senatorial dignity. ( 7/nsY. iv. 10. 29.) 
He became, however, one of the Triumviri Cupikdes; 
and he Avas .subsequently made one of the Crntnm- 
riri, or judges who tried testamentary and even 
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criminal causes ; and in due time he was promoted 
to be one of the Decemviri^ who assembled and 
presided over the court of the Centumviri. — Such 
is all the account that can be given of Ovid’s busi- 
ness life. He married twice in early life at the 
desire of his parents, but he speedily divorced 
each of his wives in succession. The restraint of 
a wife was irksome to a man like Ovid, who was 
devoted to gallantry and licentious life. His chief 
mistress in the early part of his life was the one 
whom he celebrates in his poems under the name 
of Corinna. If we may believe the testimony of 
Sidonius Apollinaris, Corinna was no less a person- 
age than Julia, the accomplished, but abandoned 
dauchter of Augustus. There are several passages 
in Ovid’s ./I mores which render the testimony of 
bidonius highly probable. Thus it appears that 
his mistress was a married woman, of high rank, 
but profligate morals; all which particulars will 
suit Julia. How long Ovid’s connection with Co- 
rirma lasted there are no means of deciding; but it 
probably ceased before his marriage with his 3rd 
wife, whom he appe.irs to have sincerel}” loved. We 
can hardly place his 3rd marriage later than his 30th 
year, since a daughter, Perilla, was the fruit of it 
( Triat. iii. 7. 3), who was grown up and married 
at the time of his banishment. Perilla was twice 
married, and had a child by each husband. Ovid 
was a grandfather before he lost liis father at the 
age of 00 ; soon after whose decease his mother 
also died. Till his 50th year Ovid continued to 
reside at Rome, where he had a house near the 
Capitol, occasionally taking a trip to his Pelignan 
farm. He not only enjoyed the friendship of a 
large circle of distinguished men, but the regard 
and favour of Augustus and the imperial family. 
Rut in A. D. 9 Ovid was suddenly commanded by 
an imperial edict to transport himself to Tomi, a 
town on the Euxine, near the mouths of the 
Danube, on the very border of the empire. He 
underwent no trial, and the sole, reason for his 
banishment stated in the edict was his having 
published his poem on the Art of Love {^Ars Ama~ 
ioria). It was not, however, an eirsiiium^ but a 
rricjjatio ; that is, he was not utterly cut off from 
ail hope of return, nor did he lose his citizenship. 
The real cause of his banishment has long exer- 
cised the ingenuity of scholars. The publication 
of the Ars Amatoria was certainly a mere pretext. 
The poem had been published nearly 10 years pre- 
viously ; and moreover, whenever Ovid alludes to 
that, the ostensible cause, he invariably couples with 
it another which he mysteriously conceals. Accord- 
ing to some writers, the real cause was his intrigue 
with Julia. Rut this is sufficiently refuted by the 
fact that Julia had been an exile since b. c. 2. 
Other writers suppose that he had been guilty of 
an intrigue with the younger Julia, the daughter 
of the elder one ; and the remarkable fact that the 
younger Julia wjis banished in the same year with 
Ovid leads verj’ strongly to the inference that his 
fate was in some way connected with hers. But 
Ovid states himself that his fault was an involun- 
tary one ; and the great disparity of years between 
the poet and the younger Julia renders it impro- 
bable that there had been an intrigue between 
them. He may more probably have become ac- 
quainted with Julia’s profligacy by accident, and 
by his subsequent conduct, perhaps, for iiistance, 
by concealing it, have given offence to Livia, or 
Augustus, or both. Ovid draws an affecting pic- 
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ture of the miseries to which he was exposed in 
his place of exile. He complains of the inhos- 
pitable 8oi\ of the severity of the climate, and of 
the perils to which he was exposed, when the 
I barbarians plundered the surrounding country, and 
I insulted the very walls of Tomi. In the most 
abject terms he supplicated Augustus to change his 
place of banishnjent, and besought bis friends to 
use their influence in his behalf. In the midst of 
all his misfortqpcs he sought some relief in the 
exercise of his poetical talents. Not only did he 
finisli his Fasti in his exile, besides Avriting the 
Ibis^ the Tristia^ Ex Ponio^ &c., but he likewise 
acquired the huiguage of the Oetac, in which he 
composed some poems in honour of Augustus. 
These he publicly recited, and they were received 
with tumultuous applause by the Tomitao. With 
his new fellow-citizens, indeed, he had succeeded 
in rendering himself highly popular, insomuch that 
they honoured him with a decree, declaring him 
exempt from all public burthens. He died at 
Tomi in the 60th year of his age, a. n. 18. — The 
following is a list of Ovid’s works, arranged, as far 
as possible, in chronological order : — 1. Anwmwi 
Lihri III.^ the earliest of the poet’s works. Ac- 
cording to the epigram prefixed, the work, as we 
now possess it, is a 2iid edition, revised and 
abridged, the former one having consisted of 5 
books. 2. Epistolae Ileroitluin, 21 in number. 
.3. Ars Ainaloria, or I)e Atie Amandi, written 
about B. c. 2. At the time of Ovid's banishment 
this poem was ejected from the public libraries by 
command of Augustus. 4. Eemcdia Amoris^ in 1 
book. 5. Nux^ the elegiac complaint of a nut- 
tree respecting the ill-treatment it receives from 
wayfarers, and even from its own master. 6. 
Metamorphosvon JAhri X V. This, the greatest 
of Ovid’s poems in bulk and pretensions, appears 
to have been written between the ago of 40 and 
.50. It consists of such legends or fables as in- 
volved a transformation, from the Creation to the 
time of .Tulius Caesar, the last being that emperor’s 
nhange into a sUar. It is thus a sort of cyclic poem 
made up of distinct episodes, but connected into 
one narrative thread, with much skill. 7. Eusto- 
rum Lihri of Avhich only the first 6 are 

extant. This work was incomplete at the time of 
Ovid’s banishment. Indeed he had perhaps done 
little more than collect the materials for it ; for 
that the 4th book was written in Pontus appears 
from ver. 88. The Fasti is a sort of poetical 
Roman calendar, with its appropriate festivals and 
mythology, and the auhstance was probably taken 
in a great measure from the old Roman annalists. 
The work shows a good deal of learning, but it has 
been observed that Ovid makes frequent mistakes 
in his asU'onomy, from not understanding the books 
from which he took it. 8. Tristiurn Lihri Pi, elegies 
written during the first 4 years of Ovid’s banish- 
ment They arj^ chiefly made up of descriptions 
of his afflicted condition, and petitions for mercy. 
The 1,0th elegy of the 4th book is valuable, as 
containing many particulars of Ovid's life. 9. 
Epistvlarum ex Pmto Lihri / Pi, are also in tlie 
elegiac metre, and much the same in substance as 
the Iristia, to which they were subsequent. It 
must be confessed that age and misfortune seem 
to have damped Ovid’s genius both in this and the 
preceding work. Even the versification is more 
slovenly, and some of the lines very prosaic. 1 0. 
Ibisy a satire of between GUO and 700 elegiac 
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verses, also written in exile. The poet inveighs 
in it against an enemy who had traduced him. 
Though the variety of Ovid’s imprecations displays 
learning and fancy, the piece leaves the impression 
of an impotent explosion of rage. The title and 
plan were borrowed from Callimachus. 11. Co»- 
solutio ad Liviam Augustam, is considered by most 
critics not to be genuine, though it is allowed on 
all hands to be not unworthy of Ovid’s genius. 
12. The Medicamina Faciei and Ilalieuticon are 
mere fragments, and their genui'fleness not alto- 
gether certain. — Of his lost works, the most cele- 
brated was his tragedy, Medea^ of which only two 
lines remain. That Ovid possessed a great poetical 
genius is unquestionable ; which makes it the more 
to be regretted that it was not always under the 
control of a sound judgment. He possessed great 
vigour of fancy, warmth of colouring, and facility 
of composition. Ovid h.as himself described how 
spontaneously his verses flowed ; but the facility of 
composition possessed more charms for him than 
the irksome, but indispensable labour of correction 
and retrenchment. Ovid was the first to depart 
from that pure and correct taste which charac- 
terises the Greek poets, and their earlier Latin 
imitators. His writings abound with those false 
thoughts and frigid conceits which we find so fre- 
•jiicntly in the Italiiin poets ; and in this respect 
lie must be regarded as unaiitiijue. The best 
edition of Ovid’s complete works is by Burmann, 
Amsterdam, 1727, 4 vols. 4to. 

Oxia Palus, is first mentioned distinctly by 
Ammianus Marcellinus as the name of the Sea of 
AraU which the ancients in general did not dis- 
tinguish from the Caspian, When Ptolemjs how- 
ever, speaks of the Oxiana Palus *h.^€tav^ 
\ifxvri) as a small lake in the steppes of Sogdiana, 
he is perhaps following some vague account of the 
separate existence of the Sea of Aral y and the same 
remark may be applied to Pliny’s account that the 
source (instead of the termination) of the river Oxus 
was in a lake of the same name. 

Oxiani Od^tavol), a people of Sog- 

dimia, on the N. of the Oxus. 

Oxii Montes (to ’'n^eio, or 0£»^fm, uprf : prob. 
Ak-tagh)y a range of mountains betweeji the rivers 
Oxus and Jaxartes ; the N. boundary of Sogdiana 
towards Scythia. 

Oxus or Oaxus (*'0{os, : Jihoun or 

Amojt\ a great river of Ontral Asia, rose, ac- 
cording to some of the ancient geographers, on the 
N.sido of the Paropamisns M. [ jlindfjo Koosh) yimdy 
according to others, in the Einodi M., and flowed 
N. W., forming the boundary between Sogdiana 
on the N. and B.actria and Margiana on the S., 
and then, skirting the N. of Hyrcania, it fell into 
the Caspian. The Jihoun now flows into the 
corner of the Sea of Aral; but there are 
still distinct traces of a channel extending in a 
S. W. direction from the Sea of Aral to the 
Caspian, by which at least a portion, and probably 
the vvhole, of the waters of the Oxus found thei 
way into the Caspian ; and very probably the Set 
of Aral itself was connected witli the Caspian by 
this channel. The ancient geographers mention, 
as important tributaries of the Oxus, the Ociius, 
the Margus, and the Bactrus, which are now 
intercepted by the sands of the Desert. The 
Oxus is a broad and rapid river, navigable through 
a considerable portion of its course. It formed, in 
ancient times, a channel of commercial iiUercoursi 
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between India and W. Asin, goods being brought 
down it to the Caspian, and thence up the Cyrus 
and across Armenia, into Asia Minor. It occupies 
also an important place in history, having been in 
nearly all ages the extreme boundary between the 
great monarchies of S. W. Asia and the hordes 
which wander over the central steppes. Cyrus 
and Alexander both crossed it; but the former 
iffected no pennanent conquests on its N. side; 
md the conquests of the latter in Sogdiana, though 
for a time preserved under the Bactrian kings, were 
always regarded as lying beyond the limits of the 
civilised w'orld, and were lost at the fall of the 
Bactrian kingdom. — Herodotus does not mention 
the 0 x 118 by name, but it is supposed to be the 
river which he calls Araxes. 

Oxybii, a Ligurian people on the coast of Gallia 
Narbonensis, W. of the Alps, and between the 
Flumen Argenteum [Argens) and Antipolis (vfw- 
'ihes). They were neighbours of the ttalluvii and 
Peciates. 

Oxydracae a warlike people of 

India intra Gaiigem, in the Punjahy between the 
rivers ilydaspes (Jkelum) and Acesines (Chenab)y 
in whose capital Alexander was wounded. They 
called themselves descendants of Dionysus. 

Oxylus CO^v\os)y the leader of the lleraclidae 
n their invasion of Peloponnesus, and subse- 
quently king of Elis. [See p. 300', b.] 

Oxjrrliynchus {*0^vpuyxos : Jiehneschy Ru.), 
a city of Middle Egypt, on the W. bank of the 
canal which runs parallel to the Nile on its W. 
side {liahr 'Fussuf). It was the capital of the 
Nomos Oxyrhynchites, and the chief seat of the 
worship of the fish called oxyrviichiis. 

Ozogardana, a city of Mesopotamia on the 
Euphrates, the people of which preserved a lofty 
throne or chair of stone, which they called Tra- 
jan’s judgment-seat. 


P. 

Pac&ris. [IIypacyuis.] 

Pacatiana. [ Pn kyg i a ]. 

Paccius or Paccius Antiochus, a physician 
about the beginning of the Christian era, who was 
a pupil of Fhilonides of Cataiia, and lived probably 
at Rome. He made a large fortune by the sale of 
a certain medicine of his own invention, the com- 
position of which he kept a profound secret. At 
his death he left his prescription ns a legacy to the 
emperor Tiberius, who, in order to give it aa wide 
a circulation as possible, ordered a copy of it to be 
placed in all the public libraries. 

Paches (naxT7s)j an Athenian general in the 
Peloponnesian war, took Mytilene and reduced 
Lesbos, B. c. 427. On his return to Athens ho 
was brought to trial pn some charge, and, per- 
ceiving his condemnation to be certain, drew his 
sword and stabbed himself in the presence of his 
judges. 

Pacli3rmeres, Georgius, an important Byzan- 
tine writer, was born about A.i). 1242 at Nicaea, 
but spent the greater part of his life at Constanti- 
nople. He was a priest, and opposed the union ot 
the Greek and Latin churches, Pachymeres wrote 
several works, the most important ot which is a 
Byzantine Hislonjy containing an account of the 
emperors Michael Palaeologus and Andronicuo 
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FiiV.i.»cloflrns the elder, in 1 3 books. The style is 
remarkably good and pure for the aue. Kditud by 
Pnssinus, Rome, IGSfi — 1G6’9, ‘2 vols. ful., and by 
Bekker, Bonn, 2 vols. Hvo. 

F LChynus or Pach^um (Capo Amaro), a pro- 
montory at the S. E. extremity of Sicil}', and one 
of the 3 promontories whieh give to Sicily its triaii- 
gx.Ur tigure, the other 2 being Pelorum and Lily- 
biieiiin. By the side of Pachynas was a hay, 
which was used as a harbour, and which is called 
i-y Cicero Portus Pachyni (Porto di /Vo). 

PacilUB, tne name of a family of the j)atrician 
Fuiia gens, mentioned in the orirly history of the 
republic. 

Pacbrus. 1. Son of Orodes T., king of Partbia. 
llis history is given under Aksacics XIV.— 
2. King of Parthia. [ AasacES XXI V.] 

Pactdlus (Htt/cTfitfA-d? : ISaraUU)^ a small but 
celebrated river of Lydia, rose on the N. side of 
Mt. Tmolus. and flowed N. past Sardis into the 
llerinus, which it joined .‘10 stadia below Sardis. 
7'hc golden sands of lhactolus have passed into a 
jiroverh. Lydia w.as long the California of the 
ancient world, its streams forming so many gold 
*'■ vva.shiugs and hence the wealth of tiie Lydian 
kimis, ami the alleged origin of gold money in that 
country. But the supply of gold was only on the 
surlace, and by the beginning of our era, it was so 
far exhaiL'jted as not to repay the trouble cf col- 
lecting it. 

Pactyas (na/ertay), a Lydian, who on the con- 
(|nest of Sardis (».u. was charged by Cyrus 
with the collection of the revenue of the province. 
M'hen Cyrus left Sardis on his return to Echatana, 
Pactyas induced the Lydians to revolt against 
Cyrus ; but when an tinny was sent against him he ! 
first fled to Cyme, then to Mytilcne, and eventually 
to Chios, lie wtxs surrciidercd by the Chians to 
the Persians. 

PactyS [Uaterv-f^ : SL (icor(i<'\ a town in the 
Thracian (.'hersoncstis, on the Proj)ontis, 36 stadia 
from Cardia, to which Alcibiades retired when ho 
was banished hy the Athenians, b. c. 407. 

Pactyica (na^TubcTj), tlie country of the Pac- 
tves (ria^iToey), in the N.W. of India, AV. of the 
Indus, and in the 13th satrapv of tiie Persian 
J'inipiro, is imist proltably the N.Pi. part of Af- 
ahoiu Jrllaltihud. 

M. PJeuvius, one of tlie early Roman trage- 
dians, was hoi M about B. c. 220# at Brundif,iuin, 
and IS wiid to have been the son of the sister of 
Ennius. Pacuvius appears to have been broiiglit 
lip at Bruiidisiuin, but he afterwards repaired to 
Koine. Here he devoted himself to ])ainting and 
jjoetry, and obtained so inurh distinction in the 
former art, that a painting of his in the temple of 
Hercules, in the forum boarium, was regarded 
as only inferior to the celebrated painting of Fabius 
Pictor. After living many years at Rome, for he 
was still there in his 60th year, he n'turned to 
Brundisium, on account of the failure of his health, 
and died in his native town, in the 90tli year of 
llis age, B. c. 130. We have no further ]»articulars 
of his life, save that his talents gained him the 
friendship of Laelius, and that he lived on the 
most intimate terms with his younger rival Accius. 
Pacuvius w.as universtflly allowed by the ancient 
Avriters to have been one of the greatest ot the 
Latin tragic poets. (Hor. Ep. in 1. 56.) He is 
esfiecially prai.sed for the loftiness of llis thoughts, 
the vigour of his language, and the e:!Ctciit of llis 
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knowledge. Hence we find the epithet doctns 
frequently applied to him. He was also a favourite 
with the people, with whom his verses continued 
to be esteemed in the time of Julims Caesar. Jlis 
tragedies were taken from the great Greek writers ; 
but he did not confine himself, like his predecessors, 
to a mere translation of the latter, but worked up 
his materials with more freedom and independmit 
judgment. Some of the plays of Pacuvius were 
not based upon the Greek tragedies, but belonged 
to the class callftl Praetextaim^ in whieh tlie .snh- 
jects were taken from Roman story. One of these 
was entitled Faultis, which had as its hero L. Ae- 
milius Paulus, the conqueror of Perseus, king ot 
Macedonia. The fragments of Pacuvius are pub- 
lished by Bothe, Pui't, Lat. Samw. Fruym. Lips. 
1634. 

Padus (/Aj), the chief riviT of Italy, ivhosc 
name is said to have been of Celtic origin, and to 
have been given it on account of the pine trees (in 
Celtic j>adi) whieh grow on its banks. In tin* 
Ijigiirian language it was called Jtodencus or lUi~ 
dwrus. Almost all later writers idemitied the 
Padus with the fabulous Kridanus, from ivliich 
amber was obtained ; and Inmce the Roman poets 
frequently give the name of Kridanus to the Padus. 
The reason of this identification appears to have 
been, that the Piioenieinu vessels received at the 
mouths of the Padus the ainlier which had lieen 
transported hy land from the coasts of the Baltic to 
those of the Adriatic. The Padus ri.ses from 2 
springs on the E. side of Mt. Vcsuhi (Monte 
ill the Alps, and flows with a general E.-ly direction 
tlirough the great plain of Cisalpine Gaul, which 
it divides into 2 parts, Gallia Cispadana and Gallia 
Trans|iadana. It receives numerous alHiients, which 
drain the whole of this vast plain, de.scendiiig from 
the Alps on the N. and the Apennines on tlie N. 
These alllueiits, increased in tiie summer hy the 
I melting of the snow cm the mountains, frequently 
1 bring down .such a large body of water as to cause 
I the Padus to overllow its banks. The whole course 
of the river, including its windings, is about 450 
jAnilos. About 20 miles from tlie sea tlie river 
[ divides itself into 2 main bi'anch(‘S, of which the N. 
one was cajled Padoa (Jl/a-estru, /’o or 

Po de/le Pur7iavi) and the S. one Olana (I'o 
d'Ariano) ; and eacli of these now falls into the 
Adriatic by several mouths. The ancient writei*> 
enumerate 7 of these mouths, some of wliich were 
canals. They lay between Ravenna and Alliiiiim, 

J and bore the follovving names, according to Plinv, 
bf giuning with the S. and ending with the N. 1. 
Pad lisa, ill .so called Augusta Fossa, was a canal dog 
by Augustus, which onru'cted Havenna with the Pvi. 
2. Vatrenus, also called Eridanum Ostium orlSpiiie- 
tlciim Ostium (J^o di Primaro)^ from the town of 
Spina at its mouth. 3. Ostium Caprasiae (Porto 
Interito di belt' Orhlo). 4. Ostium Sagis (/W/o </* 
Maynavaecu). 5. Olane or Volano, the S. main 
branch of the river, mentioned above. 6. Padoa. 
the N, main braneli, subdivided into several small 
branches called Ostia Carbonaria. 7. Fossae Piii- 
listiiiae, connecting tlie river, by means of the Tar- 
tarus, with the Athesis. 

Padusa. {Padus.] 

Paean (Iloiidj/, Tlaii^uu or Jlaidiv), that is, “ the 
healing,” is according to Homer the designation of 
the physician of the Olympian gods, who hetils, for 
example, the wounded Ares and Hades. After 
the time of Homer and Hesiod, the word Paean 
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became a surname of Aesculapius, the god who had 
the power of healing. The name was, however, 
used also in the niore general sense of deliverer 
from any evil or ealainity, and was thus applied to 
Apollo and Thanatos, or Death, who are conceived 
as delivering men frofn the pains and sorrows of 
life. With regard to Apollo and Thanatos, how- 
ever, the name may at the same liir.e contain 
an allusion to iraictv, to strike, since both are 
ali .0 regarded as destroyers. From Apollo himself 
the nain (3 Paean was transfen’ed to the song 
dedicated to him, that is, to hymns chaunted to 
Apollo for the purpose of averting an evil, and to 
warlike songs, which were sung before or during a 
battle. 

Paeanla (Uatai'ici, : Uatavi^vs)^ a demns in 
Auica, oil the E. slope of Mt. Hymettns, belopg- 
ing to the tribe Pandionis. It was the deuiiis of 
the orator Demostlnmes. 

Paemani, a people of German origin in Gallia 
Ik'lgica. 

Paeones (nam^^s), a powerful Thracian people, 
w ho in early tinuis were spread over a great yiart ot 
hlacedmiia and Thrace, j ing to a legend 
preserved by Herodotus, thi^y were of Teiicrian 
origin ; and it is not impossible that they were a 
branel) of the great Phrygian people., a portion ot 
which seems to have settled in Europe. In Homer 
the PiuuiiiiuMs a[)pear as allies of the Trojans, and 
jire represented as having tome from the river 
Axins, In liistorical times they inhabited the 
whole of the N. of Macedonia, from the frontiers 
of Illyria to some little distance E. of the ri\er 
ii^trymon. 'J'lieir country was called Paeonia 
(Ilaioei'a). Tho Paeonians were divided into se- 
veral tribes, independent of each other, and go- 
Aorned by their own chiefs; though at a later 
period they apjiear to have owned the authority of 
oiu! king. The Paeonian tribes on the lower 
course of the Sirymoii were subdued by the Per- 
sians, IJ. (’. .51 Ji, and many of them were trans- 
plaiiied to Phrygia ; but the tribes in the N. of 
tiie country maintained their indopmidence. They 
were long trt)uble!>onio neighbours to the ]Maci<- 
(Ionian inonarehs, whose territories they frequently 
iinaih'd and ])liin(iored ; hut they w'ere eventually 
Mibdued by Philip, the father of Alexander the 
Great, who allowed them nevertheless to retain 
their own inonarehs. They contiimed to be governed 
b) their own kings till a much later period ; and 
these kings wore often virtually independent of the 
Macedonian monarchy. Thus we read of tlnur 
king Andoleon, whose daughter Pyrrhus married. 
Alter the conquest of Macedonia by the Romans, 
lO'f), the part of Paeonia E. of the Axiiis formed 
the 'Jiid, and the part of Paeonia AV. of the Axiiis 
lornu'd the ibd, of tlie 4 districts into which Ma* 
cedoni.T, wjas divided by the Romans. 

Paeonius (riatcii/ios). 1. Of Ephesus, an arelii- 
toct, probably lived between b. c. -120 and IIOO. 
In conjunction with Demetrius, he linally com- 
pleted the great temple of Artemis, at Eplicsus, 
which Chersiphron had begun ; and, with Daphnis 
the Mdesiaii, he began to build at Miletus a teiu- 
))le of Apollo, of the Ionic order. I'lie latter was 
the famous iJulymaeum^ or temple of Apollo Didy- 
imis, the ruins of which are still to be seen near 
Miletus. The former temple, iu which the Bran- 
chidae had an oracle of Apollo, was burnt at the 
capture of Miletus by tho army of Darius, 

The new temple, whicli was on a scale only ia- 
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ft^rior to that of Artemis, was never finished. — 2 . 
Of Mende, in Tlirace, a statuary and sculptor, 
flourished about 411.5. 

Faeoplae (IlattiTrAai), a Paeonhin people on tlie 
lower course of the Strymon and the Ang)tes, who 
were subdued by the Persians, and transplanted to 
Phrygia by order of Darius, n. c. dl;i. Trey re- 
turned to their native country with the help of 
Aristagorjis, 500 ; and we fiiul them settled N. of 
Mt. Paiigaeus in the expedition of Xerxes, 4d0. 

Faeris&des or Farisades (UaifuadSiis or riapi- 
(j6Zv,s), the name of 2 kings of Bosporus. 1 . Son 
of Leucoii, succeeded his brotlier Epariacus o v.. 
3-1.0, and niigned 30 years. He coiitmued the 
sjime friendly relations with the Athenians which 
were begun by his father Leucon. — 2 . The last 
monarch of the first dynasty that ruled in Bos- 
porus. The pressure of tlie Scythian tribes induced 
Ihiorisades to cede liis sovereii:iity to JMithridates 
the Great. The date of this event cannot be 
placed earlier than 112, nor later than 08. 

Faestanus Sinas. [PAKhTi;.M.] 

Paestum (Paestanus], called Fosidonia (Flo- 
(TeiSwyia : IlootiSctfj/tdTTjs) originally, was a citv 
iu Inicania, situated between 4 and 5 miles S. E. 
of tlie month of the Silariis, and near the hay 
which derived its name from the town (IloueiSw- 
Pidr7)9 (foATTos, Paesiamis binus : U . of SuLn'no). 
Its origin is uncertain, but it was probably iu ex- 
istence before it was colonized by the Sybarites 
about B. c. .524. It soon hiratiie a jiowerful and 
tloiirishiiig city ; but alter its capture by the 
Lucanians (between 433 and 424), it gradually 
lost the characteri.stic8 of a Greek city, ami its iu- 
hahitunts at leniith ceased to speak the Greek lan- 
guage. Its ancient name of Po.sidonia was ]5ro- 
hably changed into that of Paestum at this tune. 
Under the supremacy of the Romans, who founded 
a Latin colony at Paestum about b. c. 274, the 
town gradually sank in impoitanoe; and in the 
time of Augustus it i.s (*nly iv.entioned on account 
of the beautiful roses grown in its neighbourhood. 
The ruins of Pa(*8tum are striking and inagniti- 
ceut. They consist of the remains of walls, of an 
amphitheatre, of 2 fine temples, and of aiiotlu r 
building. 'J’lie 2 temj)les are in the Doric style, 
and are gome of the most remarkable ruins of au- 
tiquity. 

Paesus (natuos), a town in the Troad, men- 
tioned by Homer, 4)ut de.sin>yed befoit? the time 
of Strabo, its pojuilation having bi.ojj iransplunied 
to l«imps.'icns. Its site was on a ri\er of the same 
name {IMurum-Dcre ) between Lampaacus and Pa- 
riuiii. 

Faetiaus, the name of a family of the Fiiliia 
Gens, which was eventii.illy superseded by the 
name of Nobilior. [XoiilLloH.] 

FaetUS, a cognomen in many Roiiiim gentes, 
sigiiiticd a per.sim wlio hud a sliglit cast in the eve. 

FaetUS, Aelius. 1. P., probably the son of Q. 
Aelims Paetus, a pontifex, who fell in the battle of 
Cannae. lie was plebeian aedilo B. c. 2<I4; praetor 
203; magister equituni 202; and consul 201. In 
his consulship he fought a battle with tlie Boii, and 
made a treaty with the Ingauni Ligures. In H)0, 
he was censor with P. Scipio Atricanus. He atter- 
wards became an augur, and died U4, during a 
pestilence at Rome. Ho is mentioned as one of 
the Rumaii jurists. — 2. Sex., brother of the last, 
cunile aedile 200; consul lidJ; and censtu* 103 
with Cm Cclhegus. He was a juiist of emiaciice. 
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and a prudent man, whence he got the cognomen 
Catus. He is described in a line of Ennius as 
“ Egregie cordatus homo Catus Aelius Sextus.*’ 
He is enumerated among the old jurists who col- 
lected or arranged the matter of law, which he did 
ill a work entitled Tripartita or Jus Aelianum. 
This was a work on the Twelve Tables, which 
contained the original text, an interpretation, and 
the Legis actio subjoined. It was probably the 
first commentary written on the Twelve Tables. — 
3. Q., son of No. 1., was elected augur 174, in 
place of his father, and was consul 1 67, when he 
laid waste the territory of the Ligurians. 

PaetUB, P. Autrdnfus, was elected consul for 
B.C. 65 with P. Cornelius Sulla; but he and Sulla 
were accused of bribery by L. Aurelius Cotta and 
L. Manlius Torquatus, and condemned. Their 
election was accordingly declared void : and their 
accusers were chosen consuls in their stead. En- 
raged at his disappointment Paetus conspired with 
Catiline to murder the consuls Cotta and Tor- 
quatus ; and this design is said to have been 
frustrated solely by the impatience of Catiline, 
who gave the signal prematurely before the whole 
of the conspirators had assembled. [Catilina.] 
Paetus afterwards took an active part in the Cati- 
linarian conspiracy, which broke out in Cicero’s 
consulship, 63. After the suppression of the con- 
spiracy Paetus was brought to trial for the share 
he had had in it ; he was condemned, and went 
into exile to Epirtis, w'here he w'as living when 
Cicero himself went into banishment in 58. Cicero 
was then much alarmed lest Paetus should make 
an attempt upon his life. 

Paetus, C. CaesexmiuB, sometimes called Cae- 
BOntus, consul a.d. 61, was sent by Nero in 63 
to tlie assistance of Domitius Corbnlo in Armenia. 
He was defeated by Vologeses, king of Parthia, 
and purchased peace of the Parthians on the most | 
disgraceful terms. After the accession of Ves- 
pasian, he was appointed governor of Syria, and 
dt-prived Antiochus IV., king of Commagene, of 
his kingdom. 

Paetus Thrasea. [Thrasea.] | 

p&gae or Fegae (na 7 af, Att. Tlrjyai ; na 7 aros: i 
Psatho\ a town in Megaris, a colony from Megara, 
was situated at the E. extremity of the Alcyonian 
sea, and was the most important town in the 
country after Megara. It possessed a good harboiu*. 

Pag9.sae, called by the Kmnans F&g&sa -ae 
(Uayaa-a'i : Voh\ a town of Thessaly, on the 
coast of Magnesia, and on the hay called after it 
Sinus Pagasaeus or Pagasicus (na7aoruTtic2iv 
KoAiros: G, of Volo), It was the port of lolcos, 
and afterwards of Pherae, and is celebrated in 
mythology as the place where Jason built tlie 
ship Argo. Hence some of the ancients, derived 
its name from "jriiyuv/xi ; but others connected 
the name with the hmntains (rrriyal) in the neigh- 
bourhood, — The adjective Pagasaeus is applied 
to Jason on account of his building the ship Argo, 
and to Apollo because he had a sanctuary at 
Pagatoe. The adjective is also used in the general 
sense of Thessalian : thus Alcestis, the wife of 
Admetus, is called by Ovid Pagasaea conjux, 

Pagrae {Udypou: Pagras, Bagr-as^ Bargas\ a 
city of Syria, on the E, side of Mt. Amanus,at the 
foot of the pass called by Ptolemy the Syrian 
Gates, on the road between Antioch and Alex- 
andria ; the scene of the battle between Alexander 
Balas and Demetrius Nicator, b. c, 145. 
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Pagus (ncl 7 or), a remarkable conical hill, about 
500 — 600 feet high, a little N. of Smyrna in 
Ionia. It was crowned with a shrine of Nemesis, 
and had a.€elebrated spring. 

P^emon 1. Son of Athamas 

and Ino, was originally called Melicertes. When 
his mother, who was driven road by^ Hera, bud 
thrown herself, with her boy, into the sea, both 
were changed into marine divinities, Ino becoming 
Leiicothea, and Melicertes Palaemon. f Eor details 
see Athamas.] According to some, Melicertes 
after his apotheosis was called Glaucus, whereas, 
according to another version, Glaucus is said to 
have leaped into the sea from his love of Meli- 
certes. The body of Melicertes, according to the 
common tradition, was washed by the waves, or 
carried by dolphins into the port Schoenus on the 
Corinthian isthmus, or to that spot on the coast 
where the altar of Palaemon subsequently stood. 
There the body was found by his uncle Sisyphus, 
who ordered it to be carried to Corinth, and on 
the command of the Nereides he instituted the 
Isthmian games and sacrifices of black bulls in 
honour of the deified Palaemon. In the island of 
Tenedos, it is said that children were sjicrificed to 
him, and the whole worship seems to have had 
something gloomy about it. The Romans identified 
Palaemon with their own god Portunus, or Por- 
tumnus. [Portunus.] — 2. Bemmius Pa- 
laemon, a grammarian in the reigns of Tiberius, 
Caligula, and Claudius. He was a native of Vi* 
centia {Vicenza)^ in the north of Italy, and was 
originally a slave ; hut having been manumitted, 
he opened a school at Rome, where he became the 
most celebrated grammarian of his time, though 
his moral character was infamous. He is twice 
mentioned by Juvenal (vi. 451, vii. 251). Ho 
was the master of Quintilian. 

PalaeopSlis. [ N e a tolis. ] 

PalaeplL&tUB (naAaieparos), 1 . Of Athens, a 
mythical epic poet of the ante-llomeric period. 
The time at which he lived is uncertain, but he 
appears to have been usually placed after Phe- 
monoe [Phemonoe], though some writers assigned 
him even an earlier date.— 2. Of Paros, or Priene, 
lived in the time of Artaxerxes. Suidas attributes 
to him the \vork “On Incredible Tales,” spoken 
of below. — 3. Of Abydus, an historian, lived in 
the time of Alexander the Great, and is stated to 
have been loved by the philosopher Aristotle.— 
4. An Egyptian or Athenian, and a grammarian. 
His most celebrated work was entitled Troica 
(Tpwikd), which is frequently referred to by the 
ancient grammarians. — There is extant a small 
work in 51 sections, entitled llaXalrparos ircpl 
irrlffrwv, or “ On Incredible Tales,” giving a 
brief account of some of the most celebrated Greek 
legends. It is an abstract of a much larger work, 
which is lost. It was to the original work to 
which Virgil refers {Chis^ 88) : “ Doeta Palae- 
phatia testatur voce papyrus.” It is doubtful who 
was the author of this work ; hut as lie adopts the 
rationalistic interpretation of the myths, he must 
he looked upon as a disciple of Evemems [Eve- 
MERUs], and may thus have been an Alexandrine 
Greek, and the same person as No. 4. The best 
edition is by Westemiann, in the Alythographi^ 
Brunswick, 1843. 

Palaerus (Tla\aip6s: XluXatp^is), a town on 
the coast of Acarnania near Leucas, 

Palaeste {Palasa)^ a town of Epirus, on the 
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coast of Chaonia, and a little S. of the Acrocerau- 
nian mountains : here Caesar landed his forces 
when he crossed over to Greece to carry on the 
war against Pompey. 

Falaestlna ( naXaicrrlyv, V Tla\aia-Tli/7J 2vplTi : 
TlaKaHTriv6s^ Palaestinus, and rarely Palaestinensia: 
Palestine^ or Hie Holy Larid), is the (jreek and 
Roman form of the Hebrew word which was used 
to denote the country of the Philistines, and which 
was extended to the whole country. In the Scrip- 
tures it is called Canaan, from Canaan, the son of 
Ifam, whose descendants were its first inhabitants ; 
t)ie Land of Israel, the Land of Promise, the 
Land of Jehovah,' and the Holy Land. The 
Romans usually called it Judaea, extending to the 
whole country tlie name of its S. part. It was 
regarded by the Greeks and Romans as a part of 
Syria. Its extent is pretty well defined by natural 
boundaries ; namely, the Mediterranean on the 
W. ; the mountains of Lebanon on the N. ; the 
Jordan and its lakes on the E., in the original 
extent of the country as defined in the O. T., 
hut in the wider and usual extent of the coun- 
try, the Arabian Desert was its boundary on 
the E. ; and on the S. and S.VV’’. the deserts 
which stretch N. of the head of the Red Sea 
as far as the Dead Sea and the Mediterranean : 
here it was separated from Egypt by tlie small 
stream called in Scripture the River of Egypt 
(prob. the brook JCl-Arish\ which fell into the 
Mediterranean at Rhinocolura {Kl-Arish), the 
frontier town of Egypt. The S. boundary of the 
territory E. of Jordan was the river Arnon {Wady- 
el MojUt). The extent of country within these 
limits was about 11,000 s(iiiare miles. The poli- 
tical boundaries varied at diflerent periods. By 
the covenant of God with Abraham (Gen. xv. lb), 
the whole land was given to his descendants, from 
ilut river of Egypt to the. Euphrates; but tlie Is- 
raelites never had the faith or courage to take 
permanent possession of this their lot ; the nearest 
approach made to the realisation of tlie promise 
was in the reigns of David and Solomon, wlien the 
conquests of the former embraced a large part Of 
Syria, and Jlie latter built Tadmor (aft. Palmyra) 
ill the Syrian Desert ; and, for a time, the Eu- 
phrates seems to have been the bordcr'of the king- 
dom on the N.E. (See 2 Sam. viii. 3, 1 Chron. 
xviii. ;i). On the W. again, the Israelites never had 
l ull possession of the Mediterranean coast, a strip of 
which, N.of Mt.Carmel, was always retained by tin? 
Phoenicians [Phoenick] ; and another portion in 
the S. W. was held by the Philistines, who were in- 
di'pendent, except during brief intervals. On the S. 
and E. again, portions of the land were frequently 
subjugated by the neighbouring peoples of Ania- 
lek, Edom, Midian, Moab, Ammon, &c. On the 
N., except during the reigns of David and Solomon, 
Palestine ceased at the S. entrance of the valley of 
Coelesyria, and at M. Ilermon in Antilibanus. — 
In the physical formation of Palestine, the most 
remarkable feature is the depression which fi>rm3 
by the valley of the Jordan and its lakes [.Jor- 
»ANEs], between which and the Mediterranean 
the country is intersected by mountains, chiefly 
connected with the Lebanon system, and running 
N. and S. Between these ranges, and between 
the central range arid the W. coast, are some 
comparatively extensive plains, such as those of 
Esdraelon and Sharon, and several smaller valleys ; 
m the S. of the country the mountains gradually 
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subside into the rocky deserts of Arabia Potraea. 
The valleys and slopes of the hills are extremely 
fertile, and were much more so in ancient times, 
when the soil on the mountain sides was preserved 
by terraces which are now destroyed through neglect 
or wantonness. This division of the country has 
only a few small rivers (besides mountain streams), 
which fall into the Mediterranean : the chief of 
them are the Belus, just S. of Ptolemais {Acre\ 
the Kishon, flawing from M. Tabor, tiivough the 
plain of Esdraelon, and falling into tin; Bay oj 
Acre N. of M. Carmel, the Chorseus, N. of Caesarea, 
the Kanah, W. of Sebaste (Samaria), the Jarkon, 
N. of Joppa, the Eshcol, near Askeloji, and the 
Besor, near Gaza. On the E. of the Jordan, *the 
land rises towards the rocky desert of the Iluuran 
(the ancient Auranitis), and the hills bordering the 
Syrian Desert, its low'or .portion, near the river, 
forming rich pastures, watered by the E. tribu- 
taries of the Jordan, the chief of which are the 
Hieromax, the Jabbok, and the *Arnon, the last 
flowing into the Dead Sea. — The earliest inhabitants 
of Palestine were the several tribes of Canaanites. 
It is unnecessary to recount in detail those events 
with which we are familiar through the sacred his- 
tory : the divine call of Abraham from Mesopotamia 
to liveas a stranger in the land which God promised 
to his descendants, and the story of his and his 
son’s and his grandson’s residence in it, till Israel 
and his family removed to Egypt : their return 
and conquest of the land of Canaan and of the 
portion of territory E. of the Jordan, and the parti- 
tion of the whole among the 12 tribes ; the contests 
with the surrounding nations, and the government 
by Judges, till the establishment of the monarchy 
under ISauI : the conquests of David, the splendid 
reign of Solomon, and the division of the king- 
dom under llehoboam into the kingdom of Israel, 
iiicludinif 2-3rds of the country W. of Jordan, and 
all E. of it, and the kingdom of Judah, including 
the S. portion w'hich -was left, between the Medi- 
terranean on the W. and tlie Dead Sea and a small 
extent of Jordan on the E. : and the hij-tories of 
these 2 monarchies down to their overthrow by 
the Assyrians and Babylonians respectively. The 
former of these conquests made an important 
change in the population of Palestine, liy the 
removal’ of the greater part of the inhabitants of 
the kingdom of Israel, and the settlement in their 
place of heathen peoples from other parts of the 
Assyrian empire, thus restricting the country occu- 
pied by the genuine Israelites within the limits of 
the kingdom of Judah. .Hence the names of Judaea 
and Jews applied to the country and the people in 
their 5ubse<[uent history. Between these Last and 
the mixed people of N. Palestine a deadly enmity 
arose ; the natural dislike of the pure race of Israel 
to heathen foreigners being aggravated by the 
wrongs they sutfered from them, especially at their 
return from the Babylonish captivity, and still 
more by the act of religious usurpation of which 
the remnant of the N. Ismelites were guilty at a 
latcfr period, in setting up a temple for themselves 
on M. Gerizim [Sam.^kiaR The date assigned 
to the Assyrian conquest of the kingdom ot Isratd 
is B. r. 721. The remainder of the history of the 
kingdom of Judah (passing over its religious his- 
tory, which is most imjiortant during this period) 
consists of alternate contests with, and submissions 
to, the kings of Assyria, Egypt, and* Babylon, till 
the conquest of the country by NebuchadnezEar 
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and the removal of a part of its people to Babj* 
Ionia, in 598, and the destruction of Jerusalem 
and the temple, after the rebellion of Zedekiah, in 
588, when a still larger portion of the people were 
carried captive to Babylon, while others escaped to 
Egypt. In 584, during the siege of Tyre, Ne- 
buchadnezzar sent a further portion of the Jews 
into captivity ; but there was still a considerable 
remnant left in the land, and (wjjat is very im- 
portant) foreign settlers were nut introduced ; so 
that, when Cpus, after overthrowing the Baby- 
lonian empire, issued his edict for the return of the 
Jews to their own land (b. c. 538), there was no 
gre^t obstacle to their quiet settlement in it. They 
experienced some trouble from tlie jealousy and 
attacks of the Samaritans, and the changeful dis- 
positions of the Persian court ; hut at length, by 
the edbrts of Zerubbabel and Joshua, and the 
preaching of Ilaggai and Zechariah, the new 
temple was finished and dedicated, in 518, and Je- 
rusalem was rebililt. Fresh biyids of Jewish exiles 
returned under Ezra, 458, and Nchemiah, 445 ; 
and, between this time and that of the Macedonian 
conquest, Judaea was repoopled by the Jews, and 
through the tolerance of the Persian kings, it was 
governed virtually by the high-priests. In b. c. 
332, after Alcxjinder had taken 'lyre and Gaz:i, 
he visited Jerusalem, and received the quiet sub- 
mission of the Jews, paying the most marked 
respect to their religion. Under the successors of 
Alexander, Palestine belonged alternately to Egypt 
and Syria, the contests between whose kings for 
its possession are too complicated to recount here ; 
b\it its internal govenunent seems to have been 
pretty much in the hands of the high-priests, until 
the tyranny of Antiochus Kpipliajuis provoked the 
successful revolt under the Maccabees, or Asmo- 
naeans, w’hoae history is given under IM^ccabaei, 
and the history of the Idumaean dynasty, who 
succeeded them, is given under Antitateu, He- 
KODEs, and Arch ela its. The later Asmonaean 
princes had regained the whole of Palestine, in- 
cluding the, districts of Judaea, Saniarui, and 
Galilee (besides Idumaea), W. of the Jordan, and 
the several districts of Peraea, Batanea, Gaul.niitis, 
Ituraea, and Trachonitis or Auranitis, E. of it ; and 
this was the extent of Jlerod’s kingdom. But, 
from B. c. 83, when Pompey took Jerusalem, the 
country was really subject to the lioniiMis. At 
the death of Herod, his kingdom Avas divided 
between his sons as tetrarchs, under the sanction of 
Augustus, Archelaus receiving Judaea, Samaria, 
and Idumaea, Herod Aiitipas Galilee and Peraea, 
and Philip B.itanaea, Gaiilonitis, and Trachonitis ; 
all standing to the Roman empire in a relation of 
virtual subjection, which successive events converted 
into an integral union. First, a.u. 7, Archelaus was 
deposed by Augustus, and Judaea was placed under a 
Roman procurator : next, about 31, Philip died, and 
his government was united to the province of Syria, 
and w’as in 37 again conferred on Herod Agrippa 
I., with the title of king, and with the addition of 
Abilene, the district round Damascus. In 39, 
Herod Antipas was banished to Gaul, and his 
tetrarcliy was added to the kingdom of Herod 
Agrippa ; and 2 years later he received from 
Claudius thef government of Judaea and Samaria, 
and thus Palestine was reunited under a nominal 
king. On his death, in 44, Palestine again ])e- 
came a part of the Roman province of Syria 
under the name of Judaea, which was governed 
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by a procurator. The Jews were, however, most 
turbulent subjects of the Roman empire, and at 
last they broke out into a general rebellion, which, 
after a most sanguinary war, was crushed by V es- 
pasian and Titus ; and the latter took and destroyed 
Jerusalem in a. d. 70. Under Constantine, Pales- 
tine was divided afresh into thfe three provinces 
of P. Prima in the centre, P. Seciinda in the N., 
and P. Tcrtia, the S. of Judaea, with Idumaea. 

Falamides (na\aiu‘^Si7s). 1. Son of Naiqtlius 
and Clymenc. He joined the Greeks in tlieir 
expedition against Troy ; but Agamemnon, Dio^ 
medes, and Ulysses, envious of his fame, caused 
a captive Phrygian to write to Palamedes a letter 
in the name of Priam, and bribed a servant 
of Palamedes to conceal the letter under his 
master’s bed. They then accused Palamedes of 
treachery ; upon searching his tent they found 
the letter which they themselves had dictated ; 
and theronpon they caused him to be stoned to 
death. When Palamedes was led to death, he 
exclaimed, “Truth, I lament thee, for thon hast 
died even before me.” According to some tra- 
ditions, it was Ulysses alone who hated and 
persecuted Palamedes. The cause of tiiis hatred 
is also stated ddlerently. According to S(mie, 
Ulys.ses hat<*d him because he had been compelled 
by him to join the Greeks against Troy ; according 
to others, because he had been severely censured 
by Palamedes for returning with empty hands 
from a foraging o::ciirsion into Thrace. The 
manner in whioli Palamedes perished is likewise 
related difierently. Some say that Ulysses and 
Dnnnedes induced him to descend into a well, 
where they pretended they had discovered a trea- 
sure, and when he was below they cast stoiK's 
upon him, and killed him ; others state that he 
was drowned by them whilst fishing ; and others 
that he was killed by Paris with an arrow. Thu 
place where he was killed is either Colonae in 
Troas, or in Tenedoa, or at Oemestus. The story 
of Palamedes, whieli is not nuMitioin^d by Ilojner, 
sterns to have been first related in the Cypria, and 
was afterwards devidoped by the tragic poets, 
e.specially by Euripides, and lastly by the sojihi-^ts, 
w'ho liked to^look upon Palamedes as their pattern. 
The tragic poets and sophists describe him as a 
sage among the Greeks, and as a poet ; and he is 
said to liave invented light-houses, measures, scab s, 
the discins, dice, the alphabet, and the art of regn • 
bating sentinels. — 2. A Greek grammarian, was a 
contemporary of Athenaeus, who introduces him 
as one of the speakers in his work. 

Palatinus Mons. [Roma.J 
P^atlnm. [Roma.] 

Pale (na\77 : HaAfis, Inn. IlaAcey, Att. IlaAfjs, 
in Polyb. IlaAaicts ; nr. Awa/ri, Ru.), one of the 
4 cities of Cepliallen’a, situated on a height op* 
posite Zaeynthus. 

Pales, a Roman divinity of flocks and shep 
herds, is described by some tis a mal<‘, and by 
others as a female divinity. Hence some modern 
writers have inferred that Pales was a combination 
of both sexes ; but such a monstrosity is altogether 
foreign to the religion of the Romans. Some of 
the rites pertbrrned .nt the festival of Palos, which 
was celebrated on the 21.st of April, the birth-day 
of the city of Rome, would seem to indicate, that 
the divinity was a female ; but besides the express 
statements to tho contrary, there arc also other 
reasons for believing that Pales was a male divi- 
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nity. The name seems to be connected with ' 
Palatinus, the centre of all the earliest legends of 
Rome, and the god himself was with the Romans 
the embodiment of the same idea as Pan among 
the Greeks. Respecting the festival of the Palilia 
see Diet, of A ntiq. s. v. 

Falicanns, LolUus. [Lollius.] 

F^oi (IlaAi/coi), were Sicilian gods, twin sons 
of Zens and the nymph Thalia, the daughter of 
Hephaestus. Sometimes they called sons of 
Hephaestus by Aetna, the dau^ter of Oceanus. 
Thalia, from f(*ar of Hera, prayed to be swallowed 
up by the earth ; her prayer was granted ; but in 
due time she sent forth from the earth twin buys, 
who, according to the absurd etymology of the 
ancients, were called na\j»fol, from tou Trd\iv 
iKefftfai. They were worshipi)ed in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mt. Aetna, near Palice; and in the 
earliest times human sacriiices were olTcred to 
them. Tlieir sanctuary was an asylum for nin- 
away slaves, and near it there gushed forth from 
the earth two sulphureous fountains, called Deilloi, 
or brothers of tlie Palici ; at which solemn oaths 
were taken. The oaths were written on tablets, 
and throwTi into one of the fountains ; if the tablet 
swam on the water, the oath was considered to be 
true, but if it sank down, the oath was regjirded 
as a j)erjury, and was believed to be punished in- 
stantaneously by blindness or death. 

Falinurum ((7. l\dinuto\ a promontory on the 
W. coast of Lucania, which was said to liavo de- 
rived its name from Palinurus, the son of .Jasus, 
and pilot of the ship of Aeneas, who fell into the 
sea, and was murdered on the coast by the natives. 

FaUaedpas (naAAaK(i7ras), a canal in Baby- 
lonia, cut from the Kiiphmtes, at a point 1100 stadia 
( 00 geog. miles) S. of Babylon, W.-ward to the 
eilye of the Arabian Desert, where it lost itself in 
marshes. 

Palladas (HaAAaSas), the author of a large 
number (»f epigrams in the Greek Anthology, was 
a pagan and an Alexandrian grammarian. He 
lived at the beginning of the .5th century of tlip 
Christian era, for in one of his epigrams he speaks 
ofHyjiatia, the daughter of Theon,' as still alive. 
Hypatia was murdered in a. d. 415. i 

Falladlum {UaWdSiou)^ properly any image of 
Pallas Athena (Minerva), but generally applied to 
an ancient image of this goddess, which was kept 
hiddf'n and secret, and w'as reveu'ed as a pledge of the 
safety of the town, where it existed. Among these 
ancient images of Pallas none is more celebrated than 
the Trojan Palladium, concerning which there was 
the following tradition. Athena was brought np 
by Triton ; and when his daughter, Pallas, .niid 
Athena were once wrestling together for the sake 
of exercise, Zeus interfered in the struggle, aiul 
sucluenly held the aegis before the face of Pallas. 
Pallas, while looking up to Zeus, was wounded by 
Athena, and,died. Athena in her sorrow caused 
an image of the maiden to be made, round which 
she hung the aegis. When Plectra had come as 
a suppliant to the Palladium, Zeus hurled it down 
from heaven upon the earth, becanse it had been 
sullied by the hands of one, who was no longer a 
pure maiden. The image fell upon the etirth at 
Troy, when Hus was just bcgimiing to build the 
city. Hus erected a sanctuary to it. According 
to some, the image was drtlicatcd by Electra, anil 
according to others it was given by Zeus to Diir- 
danus. The image itself is sjiid to have been 3 
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cubits in height, with its legs close together, and 
holding in its right hand a spear, and in the left a 
spindle and a distaff. This Palladium remained 
at Troy until Ulysses and Diomedes contrived to 
carry it away, because the city could not be taken 
80 long as it was in the possession of that sacred trea- 
sure. According to some accounts Troy contained 
two Palladia, one of which was carried off by 
TJlj'Sses and Diomedes, while the other was con- 
veyed by Aeneas to Italy', or the- one taken by 
the Greeks was a mere imitation, while that which 
Aeneas brought to Italy was the genuine image. 
But this twofold Palladium was probably a mere 
invention to account for its existence in more than 
one place. Several towns both in Greece and Italy*^ 
claimed the honour of possessing the genuine 
Trojan Palladium ; as for example, Argos and 
Athens, where it was believed that Demophon 
took it from Diomedes on his return from Troy. 
[Dkmophon.] This Palladium at Athens, how- 
ever, was different from another image of Pallas 
there, which was also called Palladium, and stood 
on the acropolis. In Italy the cities of Romo, 
Laviniiiin, Luceria, and Siris likewise pretended 
to possess the Trojan Palladium. 

Falladius (riaAAdSios). — ■!. Of Methone, a 
sophist or rhetorician, who lived in the reign of 
Const.'intine the Great.— 2. Bishop of Ilelem-ipolis, 
in Bithynia, to which he was raised a. d. 400. 
He was ordained by Chrysostom ; and on the 
banishment of the latter, Palladius was accused of 
holding the opinions of Oritjen, and, fearful of the 
violence of his enemies, he fled to Rome, -10.5. 
Shortly afterwards he ventured to return to the 
East, but was arrested and banished to the extre- 
mity' of Upper Egypt. He was afterwards re- 
stored to his bishopric of Helennpolis, from which 
he was translati d to that of Aspona or Asjuma in 
Galatia, perhaps about 4 1.9 or 420. Three works 
in Greek have come down to us under the name 
of Palladius ; but there has been considcr.able 
dispute, whether they were written by one indi- 
vidual or more: — (1.) Hidoria Lausiucd^ “Me 
fAm.dac Ifisfnn/f so called from its being dedi- 
cated to Lausus, a cliambcrlain at the imperial 
court. This work contains internal proofs of 
h.aving been written by the bishop of Ilelenopohs. 
It gives biognipbical notices or characteristic anec- 
dotes of a number of ascetics, with wliom Palladius 
was personally acfpiainted, or concerning whom he 
received information from those who had known 
‘them personally. Edited hy Meursius, Lugd. Bat. 
1()1G. (2.) The Life of Chri^aostoui., was probably' 

written by a ditVereiit person from the bishop of 
Helenopoiis. Edited by Bigotius, Paris, Ib’iU). 
(3.) De (^cutihus Imiiae ct Itrcuiniahihi/s {liruh- 
7)uws). The authorship of this work is uncertain. 
It appears that the writer himself had visited 
India. Edited hv Camerarins in LiU r duonw- 
iofficus^ Jlvo. Lips, without date ; and bv Bissaeiis, 
London, IflOo. — 3. t^iirnamed Liti'ofophista., a 
Greek medical wiiter, of whose I’.le nothing is 
known. He lived after Galen. We possess 3 
*works commonly' attribnteil to him: nanielv, ‘2 
books of commentarh'S on il’pfiocrates, and a short 
treatise on Fevers, ail <>t which are taken chiefly 
from Galen. — 4. Palladius Eutillus Taurus 
Aemilianus, tlie amlior ot a treatise De He 
Hui^tiea., in the lorm of a Fanner’s Calendar, the 
various operations connected with agricnjture SBd 
a rural life being arranged in regular order, a<s 
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cording to the seasons in which they ought to be 
performed. It is coniprised in 14 books: the first 
is introductory, the 12 following contain the duties 
of the 12 months in succession, commencing with 
January ; the last is a poem, in 115 elegiac couplets, 
upon the art of grafting (Zle Insitiotia), A con- 
siderable portion of the work is> taken from 
Columella. The date of the author is uncertain ; 
but it is most probable that ho lived in the middle 
of the 4th century of the Cliristian aera. The 
work was very popular in the middle ages. Edited 
in the Scriploreit liei liustictie by (lofiner. Lips. 
17.‘15 ; reprinted by Ernesti in 1773, and by 
Schneider, Lips. 1794. 

Fallantia (Pallantinus : Pa]mcia\ the chief 
town of the Vaccaei in tkeN. of lli.spania Tarraco- 
nensis, and on a tributary of the Durius. 

Pallantlas and Fallantis, patronymics, given 
to Aurora, the daughter of the giant Pallas. 

Fallantium. (JlaXX6.VTiov\ naAAavTtfus), an 
ancient town of Arcadia, near Tegea, said to have 
been founded by Pallas, the son of liycaon. Evander 
is said to have come from this place, and to. have 
called the town, which he founded on the banks of 
the Tiber, PaUanteum (afterwards Paltintium and 
Pulatiuin)^ alter the Arcadian town. On the foun- 
dation of Megalopolis, most of the inhal)itant3 of 
Paliantiiim settled in .the now city ; and the town 
remained almost deserted, till it was restored by 
Antoninus Pius, and exempted from taxes on ac- 
count of its supposed connection with the imperial 
city. 

Fallas ( riaAAay). — 1. One of the Titans, son 
of Crius and Eurybia, husband of Styx, and father 
of Zelus, Cratos, Jlia, and Nice. — 2. A giant, 
skiin by Athena in the battle with the gods. — 3. 
According to some traditions, the father of Athena, 
who slew him when he attempted to violate her. 
■—4. ISon of Lycaon, and grandfather of Evander, 
is said to have founded the town of I'allantium in 
Arcadia. Hence Evander is called by the poets 
J*allanfiu)i hcros.^^b. Son of Evander, and an ally 
of Aeneas, was slain by the Hululian Turnus. — 6. 
Son of the Athenian king Pandioii, and father of 
Clytus and Butes. His 2 sons were sent with 
C<*phalu8 to implore assistance of Aeacus against 
jMinoa. Pallas was slain by Theseus, 1’he cele- 
brated family of the Pallantidae at Athens traced 
their origin from this Pallas. 

Fallas (llaAAd;), a buniamo of Athena. Li 
Homer this name always appears united with that 
of Athena, as IlaAAas ""AOrjyri or llaAAay 'Adri- 
pair} ; but in later writers w^e also find Pallas 
alone instead of Athena. Some ancient writers 
derive the name from irdAAcie, to brandish, in 
reference to the goddess brandishing the spear or 
aegis, others derive it from the giant l*allas, who 
was slain by Athena. But it is more probable 
that Pallas is the same word as TrctAAa^, i. e. a 
virgin or maiden. 

Fallas, a favourite freedman of the emperor 
Claudius. In conjunction with another freedman. 
Narcissus, he administered the Affairs of the em-^ 
pile. After the death of Messalina, Pallas per- 
suaded the weak emperor to marry Agrippina ; and 
as Narcissus had been opposed to this marriage, he 
now lost his former power, and Pallas and Agrip- 
pina became the nilers of the Roman world. It 
was Pallas who persuaded Claudius to .adopt the 
young Domitius (afterwards the emperor Nero), 
the sou of Agrippina j and it was doubtless with 
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the assistance of Pallas tliat Agrippina poisoned 
her husband. Nero soon after bis accession be- 
came tired of his mother’s control, and as one step 
towiirds emancipating himself from her authority, 
he deprived Pallas of all his public offices, and 
dismissed him from the paltice in 56. He was 
suffered to live unmolested for some years, till at 
length his immense wealth excited the rapacity of 
Nero, who had him removed by poison in 63. 
His enormous w’^plth, which was acquired during 
the reign of Claudius, had become proverbial, as 
we see from the line in Juvenal (i. 107), er/o jr/o*- 
sideo plus Pallante et Linnio. 'J'he brother of 
Palhis was Antonins or Claudius Felix, who was 
appointed by Claudius procurator of Judaea. 
[Felix, Antonius.] 

Fallas Lacus. [Triton.] 

Pallene (IIoAAbi'Tj). 1- (noAArjvaTov, HttAAf). 
vios)^ the most W.-ly of the 3 peninsulas imming 
out from Chalcidice in Macedonia. It is said to 
have been formerly called Phlegra (i»\4ypa)^ and 
on the narrow isthmus, which connected it with 
the main land, stood the important town of Poti- 
daea. — 2. (IToAArji/ew?, rarely naAA>j;/a7os), a 
demus in .\ttica belonging to the tribe Aiitiochia, 
was situated on one of the slopes of Pentelicns, a 
few miles S. W. of Marathon. It possessed a 
temple of Athena, snrnamed Ptillmis (FlaAATjvfy) 
from the place ; and in its neighbourhood took 
place the contest between Pisistratus and the party 
opposed to Itim. 

Falma (Palma')^ a Roman colony on the SAV'. 
const off’ the island Balearis Major (Majorru). 

Falmarla {Pahnanitilu)^ a small uninliahit 'il 
island off the coast of Latiiini and the pronionioiy 
Circeiiim. 

Falin;^a {UdKuvpa: naXjUvprjyos^ Palmyrcmis: 
0. T. Tadmor: liu.), a celebrated city of 

Syria, stood in an oasis of the great Syrian Desert, 
which from its position must have been in the 
earliest times a halting place for the caravans he- 
tweon Syria anil Mesopotamia. Here Solomon 
built a city, vvhich was called in Hebrew Tadmor, 
that is, the I'itjf of jmhii trees ; and of this name 
the Creek HdA^tupa is a translation. It lies in 31° 
HI' N. lat. aCul .3b® 14' E. long., and was reckoned 
2.37 Roman miles friin the coast of Syria, 17'> 
N.E. of Damascus, 1*0 E. of Emo^a, and 1 13 S.K. 
of Apainea. With the exception of a traiUtim 
that it was destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar, we hoar 
nothing of it till the time of the government of ilu; 
East by M. Antonius, who marched to surprise it, 
but the inhabitants retreated with their inoveahle 
propiu'ty beyond the Eupliratos. Uiidor the early 
Roman emperors it was a free city and a great 
commercial emporium. Its position on the border 
between the l^arthian and Roman dominions gave; 
it the command of the trade of both, but also suh- 
jected it to the injuries of war. Under Iladriaii 
and the Antonines it was highly fovoured aiui 
reached its greatest splendour. Tlio history of iis 
temporary elevation to the rank of a capital, in the 
3rd century, is related under OnKNATiins and Zk- 
NOBiA. On its capture by Aurclian, in 270, it was 
plundered, and soon afterwards an insurrection of 
its inhiibifints led to its partial destruction. D 
was fortified by Justinian, but never recovered 
from its fall. In tlic Arabian conquest it was one 
of the first cities taken ; but it was still inhabited 
by a small population, chicHy of Jews, till it was 
taken and plundered hy Timour (Tamerlane) in 
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1400. It has lonjT been entirely deserted, except from which Pamphilus, in conjunction with Euse- 
when a horde of Bedouins pitch their tents among bius, formed a new recension of the Septuagint, 
its splendid ruins. Those mins, which form a numerous copies of which wore put into circulation, 
most striking object in the midst of the Desert, are —5. Of Amphipolis, one of the most distinguished 
of the Roman period, and decidedly inferior in the of the Greek painters, flourished about B. c. 390 — 
style of architecture, as well as in grandeur of 350. He was the disciple of Eupompiis, the 
effect, to those of Baalbek tllELioroHH], the «ister founder of the Sicyonian school of painting, for 
deserted city of Syria. The finest remains are the esUiblishment of which, however. Pamnhilus 


those of the temple of the Sun ; the most interest- 
ing are the square sepulchral to^'ers of from 3 to 
5 stories. The streets and the foundations of the 
liouses are traceable to some extent ; and there are 
several inscriptions in Greek and in the native 
Palmyrene dialect, besides one in Hebrew and one 
or two in Latin. Tlie surrounding district of 
Falmyreiie contained the Syrimi Desert from the 
K. border of (V>elesyria to the ICuphrates. 

Famlsus (nd/utoos). 1. A southern tributary of 
the Peneiis in Thessaly.-— 2. {Plniaiza)^ the chief 
river of Mesgenia, rises in the E. part of the coun- 
try, 40 stadia K. of Ithome, flows first S. W., and 
then S. through the Messenian plain, and falls 
into the Messenian gulf. — 3. A small river in 
Laconia, falls into the Alessenian gulf near Leuc- 
tra. It was at one time the ancient boundary be- 
tween Laccnia and Messenia. 

Famphia or FampMum (nannpla^ ndu^ioi/), a 
village of Aetolia, destroyed by the Macedonians. 

Famphlla (ira/xt/ifAr;), a female historian of con- 
siderable reputation, who lived ‘ the reign of 
Nero. She is described by some writers as a 
native of Epidaurus, by others as an Egyptian. 
Her principal work, of wliicli Photius has given 
Rome extracts, was a kind of Historical Miscellany 
(entitled (rvju/uiKraft/ i(Tr<jp'i{U'yu7ro,ut'rj/udTu>t^A<iyot). 
It was not arranged according to subjects or ac- 
cording to any settled plan, but it was more like a 
common-place book, in which each piece of in- 
formation was set down as it fell under the notice 
of llie writer. Alodern scholars are best acquainted 
with the name of Pamphila, from a statement in 
lier work, preserved by A. Oellius (xv. 23 \ by 
which is ascertained the vi-ar of the birth of Hd- 
lanicns, Herodotus, and 'rhucydides respectively. 

Famphllus (ndjui^tAos). 1. A disciple of 
Plato, who is only remembered by* the circum- j 
stance that Epicurus, when a young man, heard i 
him at Samos. Epicurus used to speak of lii 
with great contempt, that he might not be tboiigbt 
to owe anything to his instruction ; for it was the 
great boast of Epicurus, that he was the sole 
authm* of his own philosophy.— 2. An Alexandrian 
gramnuirian, of the school of Aristarchus, and the 
author of a lexicon, which is .supposed by some 
scholars to have formed the foundation of the 
lexicon of Ilesychius. He appears to have lived 
in the 1st century of our era. — 3. A philosopher 
or grammarian of Nicopolis, the author of a work 
on agriculture, of which there are considerable 
fragments in the — 4. Presbyter of 

Caesarea, in Palestine, saint and martyr, and cele- 
brated for bis friendship with Eusebius, who, as a 
memorial of this intimacy, assumed the surname of 
Pamjihilus. [Eusebius.] He suffered martyrdom 
A. D. 307. The life of Pamphilus seems to have 
been entirely devoted to the cause of biblical 
literature. He was an ardent admirer and follower 
of Origen. He formed, at Caesarea, an impor- 
tant public library chiefly of ecclesiastical authors. 
Perhaps the most valuable of the contents of this 
library were the Tetrapla and Jlexapla of Origen, 


seems to have done much more than even Eiipompu.s 
himself. Of his own works we have most scanty 
accounts ; but as a teacher of hi.g art he was sur- 
passed by none of the ancient masters. According 
to Pliny, he was the first artist who possess* d 
a thorough acquaintance with all branclus of 
knowledge, especially arithmetic and geometry, 
without which he used to say that the art cmiid 
not be perfected. All science, therefore, whieli 
could in any way contribute to fonn the perfect 
artist, was included in his course of instruction, 
which extended over ten years, and for which the 
fee was no less than a Uilent. Among tliose who 
paid this price for his tuition were Apelles and 
Alelanthius. Not only was the school of Pam- 
philus remarkable for the importance which the 
master attached to general learning, but also for 
the minute attention which he paid to accuracy in 
drawing. 

Famphhs (nd,u(^a)?), a mythical jioet, who is 
placed by Pau'-anias later than (lien, and much 
earlier than Homer. His name ia connected par- 
ticularly with Attica. 

Pamphylla {Uap.(()v\la : ndjU^/'.uAo?, najU^u'*- 
Ams, Pamphylius). in its original and more 
! stricted sense, was a narrow strip of the 8. roast of 
Asia Minor, extending in a sort of aivli along the 
Sinus Pamphylius ((/. n/Aihlia), between l.veia 
on the W., and Cilicia on the E., and on the N. 
bordering on Pisidia. Its boundaries, as commonly 
stated, were Mt. Climax on the W., ths river 
Melas on the E., and the foot of Alt. Taiinis (ui the 
N. ; but the stattunents are not very exact ; Stiabo 
gives to the coast of Pamphylia a length of 640 
stadia, from (Hhia on the W. to Ptolema'is, some 
distance E. of the Melas, and he makes its width 
barely *2 miles ; and there are still other different 
accounts. It was a belt of mountain coast land, 
intersected by rivers flowing down from the Taurus 
in a short course, hut several of them with a con- 
siderabl-.* body of water: the chief of them, going 
from W. to E., were the C.\tarriiactes, Ces- 
TRUs, Eurvmedon, and AIelas [No. 6], all 
navigable for some disOmce from their inoutlis. 
The inhabitants were a mixture of races, whence 
their name ndu(pvAot,n/’ all races ( the genuiiK* old 
form, the other in -loi is later). Besides the abori- 
ginal inhabitants, of the Semitic (Syro-ArahiaiD 
family, and Cilicians, there were very early Grei'k 
settlers and later Gri ek colonies in the land. Tra- 
dition ascribed the flrst Greek settlements to Mon- 
sus, after the Trojan War, from whom the eountry 
was in ctirly times called Mopsopia. It was suc- 
cessively a part of the Persian, Alaci donian, Greco- 
Syrian, and Pergamene kingdoms, and passed by 
the will of Attains III. to tlie Homans (b. (.130), 
under whom it was made a province ; but this pro- 
vince of Pamphylia included also Pisidia .and Isaii- 
ria, and afterwards a part ot Lycia. Under Con- 
stantine Pisidia was again separated from Paiu- 
phylia. 

Pamphyllum Mare, Pamphylius Sinus (rb 

Uaa<pv\iov vfAayos^ Ua/u^vAioi K6\Tros : Oulf of 

L L 3 
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Adalia)y the great gulf formed in the S. coast of 
Asia Minor by the direction of th.‘ Taurus chain 
and by Mt. Solyma, between the Pr. Sacrum or 
Chelidonium {C. KJielidonia)^ the S.E. point of 
Lycia, and Pr. Anemurium ( C. ^1 ncwowr), the S. 
point of Cilicia. Its depth from N. to S., from 
Pr. Sacrum to Olbiu, is reckoned by Strabo at 
3t)7 stadia (36'7 geog. miles), which is too little. 

Pamphylus (Tl<ifitpv\os\ son of Aogimius and 
brother of Dymas, was king of the Dorians at the 
foot of Mt. Piiidus, and along with the Ileracydae 
invaded Peloponnesus. 

Pan (ndv), the great god of flocks and shep- 
herds among the Greeks. He is usually called a 
son of Hermes by the daughter of Dry ops ; but he 
is also described as a son of Hermes by Callisto, 
by Oeneis or Thymbris, or by Penelope, whom the 
god visited in tlie shape of a ram, or as a son of 
Penelope by Ulysses^ or by all her suitors in com- 
mon. He was perfectly developed from his birth ; 
and when his mother saw him, she ran away 
through fear ; but Hermes carried him to Olympus, 
where all the gods were delighted with him, and 
especially Dionysus. From his delighting a/l the 
gods, the Tldineric hymn derives his name. Ho 
was originally only an Arcadian god ; and Arcadia 
was always the principal seat of his w<»rship. 
From this country his name and worship after- 
wards spread over other parts of Greece ; but at 
Athens his woi;sihip was not introduced till the 
lime of the battle of IMarathon. In Arcadia he 
was the god of forests, pastures, llocks. and shep- 
herds, and dwelt in grottoes, wandered on the 
summits of mountains and rocks, and in valleys, 
either amusing himself with the chase, or leading 
the dances of the nymphs. As the god of flocks, 
both of wild and tame animals, it was his province 
to increase and guard them ; but he was also a 
hunter, and hunters owed their success or failure 
to him. The Arcadian hunters used to scourge 
the statute of the god, if they had lu‘eu disajv 
pointed in the chase. During the heat of mid-day 
he used to slumber, and was Viuy indignant when 
any one disturbed him. As the god of flocks, bees 
also were under his protection, as well as the coast 
where fishermen carried on their pursuit. As the 
god c*f every thing connected with pastoral life, he 
was fond of music, and the inventor of the syrinx 
or shepherd’s flute, wliicli he himself played in a 
ipasterly manner, and in which he instructed 
others also, such as Daphnis. He is thus said to 
liave loved the poet Pindar, and to have sung and 
danced his lyric songs, in return f(»r which Pindar 
erected to him a sanctuary in front of his house. 
Pan, like other gods who dwelt in forests, was 
dreaded by travellers to whom he sometimes ap- 
peared, and whom he startled with sudden awe or 
terror, 'i'hus when Phidippides, the Athenian, 
was sent to Sparta to solicit its aid against the 
Persians, Pan accosted him, and promised to terrify 
the barbarians, if the Athenians would worship 
him. Hence sudden fright without any visible 
cause was ascribed to Pan, and was called a Panic 
fear. He is further said to have had a terrific 
voice, and by it to have friglitcned the Titans in 
their fight with the gods. It semns that this fea- 
ture, namely, his fondness of noise and riot, was 
the cause of his being considered the minister 
and companion of Cybelc and Dionysus. He wa.s 
at the same time believed to be possessed ot pro- 
phetic powers, and to have even instructed Apollo 
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in this art. While roaming in his forests he fell 
in love with Echo, by whom or by Pitho he be- 
came the father of lynx. His love of Syrinx, after 
whom he named his flute, is well known from 
Ovid {Met. i. 691, seq.). Fir-trees were sacred to 
him, since the nymph Pitys, whom ho loved, had 
been metamorphosed into that tree ; and the sacri- 
fices offered to him consisted of cows, rams, lambs, 
milk, and honey. Sacrifices were also oftered to 
him in common Dionysus and the nymphs. 
The various epithets which are given him by the 
poets refer either to his singular appearance, or are 
derived from the names of the places in which he 
was worshipped. The Romans identified with 
Pan their own god Inuiis, and also Faunus, which 
name is merely another form of Pan. In works 
of art Pan is represented as a voluptuous ami 
sensual being, with horns, puck-nose, and goat’s 
feet, sometimes in the act of dancing, and some- 
times playing on the syrinx. 

Panacea (nam^tia), i. e. “ the all-healing," a 
daughter of Aesculapius, who had a temple at 
Oropus. 

Panachaicus Mons (rh TlaPaxcuKhu a 

mountain in Achaia, 6300 feet high, immediately 
behind Patrae. 

Panacra (UdpaKpa^^ a mountain in Crete, a 
binnch of Alt. Ida. 

Panactum ( ndeaxTo*'), a town on the frontiers 
of Attica and Jioeotia, oriirinally belonged to 
Roeotia, and after being a freijnent object of con- 
tention between the Atheniaius and Doeotians, at 
length became permanently annexed to Attica. 

Panaenus (ndj/atvos), a distiniiuished Athi iiirm 
paiuter, who flourished ii. c. 416. JIo was the 
nephew of Phidias, whom he assisted in decorating 
the temple of Zens, at Olympia, He was alho the 
author of a series of paintings, of the battle of 
Marathon, in the Poeeile at Athens. 

Panaetius (naraiVior), a native of Rhodes, and 
a celebrated Stoic pliilosopher, studied first at 
Pergamum under tho grammarian Crates, and 
sulisequently at Athens under the stoic Dioirones, 
of Babylon, and his disciple Antipater of Tarsus. 
He afterwards went to Home, wliere ho became 
an intiniatoi friend of I^aelins ;md of Siipio 
Africanus the younger. In u. c. 144 he accom- 
panied Scipio on the embassy which he umlert( ok 
to the kings of Egypt and Asia in alliance with 
Rome. Panaetius succeeded Antinater, as heal 
of the stoic school, and died at Athens, .at all 
events before 111. The principal work of Panae- 
tiiis was his treatise on tlie theory of moral obli- 
gation (TTfpl Tov Kad'f}Kovros)^m .3 books. from which 
Cicero took the gn-ater partof his work G/y/VbV. 
Panaetius had softened down the harsh sevi'rity of 
the older stoics, and, without giving up their 
fundamental definitions, had moditied them so as 
to make thorn applicable to tho conduct of life, and 
had clothed them in the garb of eloquence. 

Panaetolium, a mountain in Aetolia near Thcr- 
moii, in which town tho Panaetolium or general 
assembly of the Aetolians was held. 

Panda, a river in the country of the Siraces in 
the interior of Sarmatia Asiatica (Tac. Ann. xii. 

lb). 

Pandareos (IlavSdpcws), son of Morops of Ali- 
letus, is said to have stolen from the temple of Zeus 
in Crete the golden dog which Hephaestus had 
made, and to have carried it to Tantalus. When 
Zens sent Hcnnca to Tantalus to claim tho dog 
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hack, Tantalus declared that it was not in his pos- 1 
session. The god, however, took the animal by 
force, and threw mount Sipylus upon Tantalus. 
Pandareos fled to Athens, and thence to Sicily, 
where he perished v.utli his wife Hannothoe. The 
story .of Pandareos derives more interest from that 
of his 3 daughters. Aedon, the eldest of them, 
was married to Zethus, the brother of Amphioii, 
by whom she became the mother of Itylus. From 
envy of Amphion, who had n^ny children, she 
determined to murder one of his sons, Amaleus, 
but in the night she mistook her own son for her 
nephew, and killed him. The ‘2 other daiuthters 
of i^andareos, Merope and Cleodora (according to 
Pausanias, Camira and Clytia), were, according 
to Horner, deprived of their parents by the gods, 
and remained as- helpless orphans in the palace. 
Aphrodite, however, fed them with milk, honey, 
and wine. Hera gave them beauty and under- 
standing far above other women. Artemis gave 
them dignity, and Athena skill in the arts. When 
Aphrodite went up to Olympus to arrange the 
nuptials for her maidens, they were carried off by 
the Harpies. 

Fandarus (ndvSapos.) 1. A Lycian, son of 
Lycaon, coinitjanded the inhabitants of Z(‘lea on 
Ikit. Ida, in the Trojan war. He was distinguished 
in the Trojan army as an archer, and wa.s said to 
have received his bow from Apollo. He w'as slain 
by Diomedes, or, according to others, by Sthenelus. 
He was ciftorwards honoured as a hero at Pinara 
ill Lycia. — ■ 2. Son of Alcanor, and twin-brother of 
IMtias, was one of the companions of Aeneas, and 
was slain by Turnus. 

Pandatarla ( Venditte7u:\ a small island in the 
Tyrrheninn sea oil’ the coast of Campania, to which 
Julia, the daughter of Augustus, was banished. 

Fandemos (ndvdTj/aoy), i. e. “ common to al 
the people,” a surname of Aphrodite, used in a 
tw'ofold sense: 1. as the goddess of low sensual 
pleasures as Venus vubtiva(ja or popular is^ in oppo- 
sition to Venus Urania, or thelieavenly Aphrodite; 
2. as the goddess uniting all the inhabitiuits of,a 
country into one social or political body. Under 
the latter view she was worshipped at Athens 
'ong with Peitho (persuasion), aiu^ her worship 
was said to have been instituted b}' Theseus at the 
time when he united the scattered towmships into 
one great body of citizens. The sacrilkes olYered 
to her consisted of white goats. 

Fandion (riavSi'wi/). 1. I. King of Athens, son 
of Krichthonius, by the Naiad Pasitlieii, was mar- 
ried to Zeuxippe, by wliom he became the father 
of Procne and Philomela, and of the twins F.recli- 
theus and Bates. In a war against Labdacus, 
king of Thebes, he called upon Tercus of Daulis 
in Phocis, for assistance, and afterwards rewarded 
liim by giving him his daughter Procne in marriage. 

I Tkhel’s.] It was in bi» reign that Dionysus and 
Demeter were said to have come to Attica. —2. II. 
King of Athens, sou of Cecrops and Metiadu.sa. 
Being expelled from Athens by the Metionidae, i 
fled to Megara, and tliere married Pylia, the daughter 
of king Pylas. When the latter, in consequence 
of a murder, migrated into Peloponnesius, Pandion 
obtained the government of Megara. He became 
the father of Aegeus, Pallas, Nisus, liyciis, and a 
natural son, Oeneus, and also of a daughter, wh 
was married to Soiron. After his death his 4 sons, 
culled the PdfidiSnUiae (Uai'StoriSai), returned fro; 
Megara to Athens, and expelled the Metionidae. 
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Aegeus obtained Athens, Lycus the E. coast of 
Attica, Nisus Megaris, and Pallas the S. coast. 

Fandora (TlavScopa), the name of the first 
woman on earth. When Prometheus had stolen 
the fire from heaven, Zeus in revenge caused Ile- 
haestus to make a woman out of earth, w’ho by 
her charms and beauty should bring misery upon 
the human race. Aphrodite adorned her with 
beauty; Hermes bestowed upon her boldness and 
cunning ; and the gods called her Pandora, or A//- 
of the gods had given her some 
power by which she w'as to work the ruin of man. 
Hermes took her to Epimetheus, who made her 
his w'ife, forgetting the advice of his brother Pro- 
metheus that he should not receive any gifts from 
Zeus. In the house of Epimetheus was a closed 
jar, which be had been forbidden to open. But 
the curiosity of a woman could not resist the 
temptation to know its contents ; and when she 
opened the lid all the evils incident to man poured 
o!it. She hud only lime to shut down the lid, and 
prevent the escape of hope. Later writers relate 
that Pandora brought w'ith her from heaven a box 
(and not a jar), containing all human ills, upon 
opening which all escaped and spread over the 
earth, Hope alone remaining. At a still later pe- 
riod, the box is said to have contained all the 
blessings of the gods, w’hich would have been pre- 
served for the human race, had not Pandora opened 
the vessel, so that tlie winged blessings escaped. 

Fandosia (naydoffla). 1. (Kasiri), a town of 
Epirus in the district Thesprotia, on the river 
Aclieron, and in the territory of the Cassopaei.— • 
2. {Casfel Franco ?), a town in Brutlium near the 
frontiers of Lucania, situated on the river Acheron, 
and also either uj)on or at the foot of 3 hills, was 
originally a residence of native Ocnotrian chiefs. 
It was here that Alexander of Epirus fell, ». c. 32C, 
ill accordance with an oracle. 

Fandrosos (navSpocroy), i.e. “the all-bedewing,” 
or “ refreshing,” was a da\ighter of Cecrops and 
Agraulos, and a sister of Ervsichliioii, Herse, and 
Aglaiiros. ^he was worshipped at Athens, along 
with Thailo, and had a sanctuary there near the 
temple of Athena Polias. 

Faneas. [C.\es.\rea, No. 2.] 

Faneum or -ium {Ildyeioy^ nduiov, i. e. 
i<&o(/c), the Greek name of the cave, in a mountain 
it the S. extremity of the range of AiUilibauus, out 
.)f which llie river Jordan takes its ri-'C, a little 
above the town of Paneas or Caesarea Philippi. 
The mountain, in wliose t?. side the cave was 
called by the same name ; and the surrounding 
district was called Paneas. 

Fangaeum orFangaeus (Uayyalov, Udy-^aios: 
Panpea)^ a celebrated range of mountains in Mace- 
donia, between the i^'tryninn and tlie Ne>tus. and 
in the neiglibourhood of Philippi, ivitli gold and 
silver mines, and with splendid roses. 

Fanhellenius [UaufWvi'ios), i. e. the god wor- 
shipped by all the Hellenes. This surname is said 
to have been given to Zeus by Ae.icus, when he 
otfered a propitiatory sncrilice on behalf of all the 
Greeks, for the purpose of averting a famine. In 
Aegina there was a sanctuary of Zeus PaJiliellenius, 
winch was said to have been founded by Aeacus; 
and a festival, Punhellenia. was celebrated there. 

Fanionium. [Myc.ile^ and Piet, of Ant. 
s. r. Pa/iionia.] 

Panlum {Tldytoy), a town on the coast of Thrace 
near Heraclea. 
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Fannonia, one of the most important of the 
Roman provinces between the Danube and the 
Alps, was separated on the W. from Noricum by 
the Mons Celius, •and from Upper Italy by the 
Alpos Juliae, on the S. from Illyria by the Savua, 
on the E. from Dacia by the Danube, and on the 
N. from (Jennany by the stftne river. It thus 
corresponded to tlie eastern part of Austria, Styria, 
Carhthia, Carnuthx, the wliole of Jluntiary between 
the Danube and the Save, Skinonia^ and a part of 
Croatia and Itnsuia. Tlie mountains in the and 
W. of the country' on the borders of Illyria, Italy', 
and Noricnm, belonged to the Alps, and are therefore 
called by the general name of the Alpes Paniio- 
nicae, of wliich the separate names are Ocra, Car- 
vancas, Cetius, and Albii or Albani Montes. The 
principal rivers of Pannonia, besides the Danube, 
were the Dravus (Drare), Savi\s (Save), and 
Arrabo {Haah), all of which flow into the Danube. 
— The Pannonians (Pannonii), sometimes called 
Paeonians by the Greek writers, were probably' of 
Illyrian origin, and were divided into numerous 
tribes. They were a brave and warlike people, 
but are described by' the Uomaii writers as cruel, 
faithless, .and treacherous. Tliey maintained their 
independence of Rome, till Augustus, after, his 
conquest of the Illyrians (u. c. 3.5), turned his arms 
against the Pannonians, who were shortly after- 
wards subdued by' his general Viljius. In A. i). 7 
the Pannonians joined the Dalmatians and the 
other lllyTian tribes in their revolt from Rome, and 
were with dilbculty coiujuered by' Tiberius, .after a 
desperate struggle, wlucli hasted 3 years (a. d. 
7 — fl)- It was after tlie termination ot this war 
that Pannonia appears to have been redmedto the 
form of a Roman jirovince, and was garrisoned by 
several Roman h'gious. The dangerous mutiny of 
these troops after tlie death of Augustus (a. n. 1 1) 
was with difficultv quelled by Dnisus. From this 
time to the end of the empire, Pannonia always 
coiit.ained a large number of Roman troops, on .ac- 
count of its bordering on the Quadi .and other 
jiowerful barliarous nations. We find at a later 
time that Pannonia was tlie regular quarters of 7 
legions. In coiisequencR of this largo uiimber of 
troops always stationed in tlie country', several 
towns were founded and numerous fortresses were 
erected along the Danube. Pannonia originally' 
formed only' one province, but was soon divided 
into 2 jirovinccs, called Pannonia Superior and 
Pantionia Inferior. These were .separ.ited from 
one another by a straight line drawn from the river 
Arrabo S. as far as the Savus, the country W. of 
tliis line being P. Supenor, and the part E. 
/*. Inferior. Each of the provinces was governed 
by .a separate propraetor ; but they' were fre- 
quently spoken of in the plural under the name 
of Panmmiae. In the 4th century the part of 
P. Inferior between the Arrabo, the Danube, and 
the Dravus, was formed into a separate province 
by Galerius, who gave it the name of Valeria in 
honour of his wife. Rut .as P. Inferior had thus lost 
a great part of its territory, Constantine added to 
it a portion of P. Superior, comprising the upper 
part of the course of the Dravus and the Savus. 
P. Superior was now called Pannonia /., and P. In- 
ferior Pannonia IL; and .all 3 Pannonian pro- 
vinces (together wflh the 2 Noric provinces and 
Dalmatia) belonged to the C lllyri.an provinces of 
the Western Empire. In the middle of the 5th 
wutury Pannonia was taken possession of by the 
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TTuns. After the death of Attila it p.assed into 
the hands of the Ostrogoths, and subsequently imo 
those of the Langobards. 

Panomph.aeU8 (naj^o^c^aTos), i. e. the .author of 
all signs .and omens, a surname of Zeus, who had a 
sanctuary on the Hellespont between capes Rlioo- 
teum and Sigeum. 

Pandpe (ilai/din?), anymph of the sea, d.augliter 
of Nereiis and Doris. 

PanSpeus (JlrvoTrevs), son of Phoens and Aste- 
ropaea, accompanied Amphitryon on his expedition 
against the Taphians or Teleboans, and took an 
o.ath not to embezzle any part of the booty ; but 
having broken bis oath, he was punished by' his 
son Epeus bccotnim; nnwarliko. He is also nien- 
tionc'd among the Calydouian hunters. 

Panopeus (nai/oireus, Horn.),' PandpSae (Hai/o- 
weeu), or Panopo (UavoirT}, Time. ; ethnic Uavo- 
Agio Vlasi), an ancient town in Pliocis on 
the Cephissns .and near the frontiers of Roeoti;!, 
20 Btiidia W. of Chaeronca, said to have been 
founded by P.annpmis, son of Phocus. 

Fanopolis. [Ciiemmis.] 

Panoptes. [ A rg us. ] 

Panormus (Uduoppos)., that is, “All -Port,” or 
a place alw.ays lit for landing, the name of several 
liarhoiins. 1 . (UanopfxlTrjs, Panorinita, Panornii- 
t.aniis: Palermo), an import.ant town on the N. 
coast of Sicily' and at the mouth of the river Or(‘- 
thus, was founded ])y the Phoenicians, and at a 
later time recauved its Greek name from its ex- 
cellent harbour. From tlie Phoenicians it passed 
into the hands of the Carthaginians, in whose 
power it remaiiu^d for a long time, and who made 
it one of the chief stations for tlieir fleet. It was 
taken by the Romans in the 1st Punic war, «. c. 
2.54, .and wa.s subse(|uently made a Roman colony. 
— 2. {^Porto Raphti), tlie principal harbour on the 
E. coast of Attica, near the denuis Prasiae, and 
opposite the S. extremity of Euboea. — 3. {Tekivli), 
a harbour in Achuia, 1 5 stadia E. of the promon- 
tory' Hhiiim. — 4 . A harbour in Epirus in tlie 
Kiiddleof the Acroceraunian rocks. —5. (Nr. Myto- 
potumo Rn.), a town and harbour mi the. N, coast 
of Crete. — 6, The outer harbour of Ephesus formed 
by' the inout'uof tlie river Cayster. [Sec p. 242, .'i.] 

Pansa, C. VibiUS, a friend and partisan of 
Caesar, was tribune of the plebs u. c. 51, and was 
appointed by Caes.ar in 40' to the government of 
Cisiiljiine Gaul as successor to M. Rnitiis. C.n‘sar 
subsequently nominated him and Hirtius, consuls 
for 43. Pansa was consul in that year along with 
llirtius, and fell before Mutina in the month of 
April. The details are given under Hirtius. 

Panticyas, Pantagias, or Pantagies (nar- 
ranvas : Fiiimo di Porcari), a small river on the 
E. coast of Sicily, which flowed into the sea be- 
tween Megara and Syracuse. 

Pant^e5xi (na»'To\6a>j/\ son of Omphalion, king 
or tyrant of Pisa in Elis at the period of the 34tli 
Olympiad (b. c. 0*44), assembled an army, with 
which he made himself master of Olympia, and 
assumed by force the sole presidency of the Oly'mpic 
games. The Ele.ans on this account would not 
reckon this as one of the regular Olympiads. 
P.anUileon assisted the Messenians in the 2iid. 
Messenian war. 

Panthea. [Abhaoatas.] 

Pantheum (ndvdeiov), a celebrated temple at 
Rome in the Campus Martins, which is still extant 
and used as a Christian church. It is in a circular 
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form, surmoiintod by a dome, and contains a noble 
Corinthian portico of ](j pillars. In its preneral | 
form it resembles the Colohseiun in the Rcjfent’s | 
Park. It was built by M. Agrippa in his 3rd I 
consulship, n. c. 27, «'is the inscription on the por- 
tico still testifies. All the ancient authors call it 
a temple, and there is no reason for supposing, as 
some modern writers have done, that it was origi- 
nally an entrance to the public baths. The name 
is commonly derived from its beir^ supposed to be 
sacred to all the gods ; but Dion vassius expressly 
states that it was dedicated to Mars and Venus. 
The temple of Julius Caesar was erected by Au- 
gustus in the interior of the temple, and that' of 
Augustus in the proiiaos. It was restored by the 
emperor Septimius Severus, a. n. 202. Between 
()03 and 010 it was consecrated as a Christian 
church by the pope Boniface IV., with the appro- 
bation of the emperor Pliocas. In G.'iS, the plates 
of gilded-bronze that covered the roof were carried 
to Constantinople by command of Constans II. 
The Paiitlieon is the largest circular building of 
ai»ti<{uity ; the interior diameter of the rotunda is 
112 feet, and the heiglit from the pavement to the 
summit about 140 feet. The portico is 103 feet 
wide, and the columns 47 feet high. 

Fanth5us contr. Panthus (Udvdoni^ Ududovs)^ 
one of the elders at Troy, hnshandof Phrontis, and 
father of Euphorbus, Polydamas, and Ilyperenor. 
Hence both Ihiphorbns and Pulydainas are called 
J*anthoi(/f^s. He is said to have been originally a 
priest of Apollo at Delphi, and to have been carried 
to Troy b\ Antenor, on account of his beauty. He 
continued to be a priest of Apollo, and is called by 
Virgil {Acn. ii. 3110 (Jthn/adcs,, or son of Otliryas. 

Fanticapaeiim (UavrtKdTraioy : ria»/T^Ka7ra?oj, 
TlavTiKaTrai€vs^ UauTiKaTridrrjs : Kertsek)^ a town 
ill the Taiiric Chersonesus, was situated on a hill 
20 stadia in circumference on the Ciminerian P»os- 
porus, and opjiosite the town of Phanagoria in 
Asia. It derived its name from the river Pan- 
ticapes. It was founded by the Milesians, about 
n. c. 541, and from its position and excellent har^ 
bonr soon became a place of great commercial iin- 
})ortaiicc. It M’as the residence of the Greek kings 
of the Bosporus, and hence is sonu^time called 
Bosporus. Justinian caused it to be surrounded 
with new walls. 

Fanticapes (UavriKdTn]s\ a river in European 
Sarniatia, which, according to Herodotus, rises in 
a lake, separates the agricultural and- nomad Scy- 
thians, flows through the district Hylaea, and falls 
into the Borysthenes, It is usually identified 
with the modern Samara, but w'ithout sullicient 
grounds. 

Fauyasis (Uapda<Tis). 1. A Greek epic poet, 
was a iKitivc of Halicarnassus, and a relation of the 
historian Herodotus, })robably his uncle. Panyasis 
began to be known about u. c. 4ofl, continued iu 
reputation till 4G7, and was put to death by Lyg- 
dumis, the tyrant of Halicarnassus, about 457. The 
most celebrated of the poems of I’anyasis was 
his lleracka or Ileraclea.s, which gave a detailed 
account of the exploits of Hercules. It consisted 
of 14 books and 9000 versos. Another poem of 
Panyasis bore the name of lonica ( ’lau't/cd), and 
contained 7000 versos ; it related the history of 
Neleus, Codrus, and the Ionic colonies. In later 
times the works of Panyasis were extensively read, 
and much admired ; the Alexandrine grammarians 
ranked him with Ilomer, Hesiod, Pisiinder, and 
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Antiniachus, as one of the 5 principal epic poets.— 
2. A philosopher, also a native of Halicarnassus, 
who wrote 2 hooks On Dreams ” (Hepl dre/pwr), 
was perhaps a gramlson of the poet. 

FaphlagSnia {na(p\ayovia : lla(p\ay(vv^ pi. 
-6v€s, Paphlago). a district on the N. side of Asia 
Minor, between Bithynia on the W. and Pontus 
on the E., being separated from the former by the 
river Parthenius, and from tlie latter by the Ilalys; 
on tlic S. it was divided by the chain of Mt. 
Olympus (according to others by Olgossys) from 
Phrygia, in the earlier times, but from Galatia 
aftiTwards ; and on the N. it bordered on tlie 
Euxino. These boundaries, hovvever, are not al- 
ways exactly observed. Xenophon brings the 
Paphlagonians as far K. as Themiscyra and the 
.lasonian promontory. It appears to have been 
known to the Greeks in the mythical period. Tiie 
Argomiutic legends mentioned Paphlagoii, the son 
of Phineus, as the lu'ro eponymus of the country. 
In the Homeric Catalogue, Pylaemeiies leads the 
Paplilagonians, as allies of the Trojans, from the 
land of the lleneti, about the river Parthenius, a 
region famed for its mules: and from this Pylae- 
luenes the later yainces of Paphlagonia claimed 
their descent, and tlie country itself was sometimes 
called Fylaemenia. IIer(»dotiis twice mentions 
the Halys as the boundary between the Paphlago- 
nians and the Syrians of Cappadocia ; but we 
learn .als<» from him and from other authorities that 
the Pai>hlagonians were of the same race as the 
(''appadocians (i. e. the Semitic or Syro-Arabian) 
and f|uite distinct, in th»‘ir language and their cus- 
toms, from their Thracian neighbours on the \V. 
They were gf)od soldiers, especially as cavalry ; 
but uncivilised and superstitious. The country 
had also other inhabiUmts, jn’obably of a diilerent 
race, namely the Hencti and tlie Caucones ; and 
Greek settlements were established on the coast at 
an early period. The Pa])hlagonisin8 were first 
subdued by (.'roesns. Under the Persian empire 
they belonged to the third satrajiy, but thedr sa- 
traps made tliemselves indopeiuleut and assumed 
the regal title; maintaining themaelxes in this 
position (with a brief interruption, during which 
Paplilagonia xvas subject to Kuinenes) until the 
conquest of the country by Milhridates, who added 
the E. ]tart of his own kingdom, and made over 
tlic ^\^ part to Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, who 
gave it to his son Pylaemenes. After the fall of 
iMithridates the Romans added the N. of Paphla- 
gonia, along the coast, to Bithynia ; and the inte- 
rior was left to the native princes, as tributaries to 
Rome; but, the race of these princes becoming 
soon extinct, the whole of Pajihlagonia was made 
Roman, and Augustus made it a part of tlie pro- 
vince of Galatia. It was made a separate province 
under Constantine ; but the E. part, from Sinofie 
to the Halys, was Assigned to Poiitus, under the 
name of Hellespontu*!. Pa])hlagonia was a mouii* 
taiiious country, being intersected from \\ . to I'k 
by 3 chains of the Olyiiquis system, namely the 
dlympus itself on the S. border, Olgat^sys in the 
centre, and a minor eliain with no specific name 
nearer to the coast. The belt of land between 
this last chain and tlie sea was very fertile, and 
the Greek cities of Ainastris and Sinope brought a 
considerable commerce to its shon; ; but the inland 
parts were chiefiy coxered xvith iiativ’e forests, 
xvhich xverc celebrated as hunting grounds. The 
country xvas famed for its liorscs and mules, and 
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in some parts there were extensive sheepwalks; 
and its rivers were particularly famous for their 
fish. The country was divided into 9 districts, 
the names of which are not of enough importance 
to be specified here. 

Faphus (IId(^os), son of P 3 'gmalion by the 
statue into which life had been breathed b}’' Aphro- 
dite. From him the town of Paplius is said to 
have derived its name ; and Pygmalion himself is 
tilled the Paphian hero. ( Ov. Met. x. *290.) 

Faphus (nd</>os : nd({>ios)^ the name of 2 towns 
on the W. coast of Cyprus, near each other, and 
called respectively “ Old Paphos ” (naAal7ra(/)os) 
and “New Paphos” (Ud^os t/ea). Old Paphos 
was situated near the promontoiy Zej)hyrium on 
the river Bocarus 10 stadia from the coast, where 
it had a good harbour; while New Paphos lay 
more inland, in the midst of a fertile plain, 6’0 
stadia from the fonner. Old Paplios w<a3 the 
chief seat of the worslnp of Aphrodite (Venus), 
who is said to have landed at this place after her 
birth among the waves, and who is hence fre- 
quently called the Paphian goddess (Paphia). 
Here she had a celebrated temple, the high priest 
of which exercised a kind of religious superin- 
tendence over the whole island. Every' year there 
was a grand procession from New Paphos to the 
temple of the goddess in the old city. There were 
2 legends respecting the foundation of Paphos, om; 
describing the Syrian king Cinyr.is as its founder, 
and the other the Arcadian Agapenor on his 
return from Troy. Tliese 8tatoment#are reconciled 
by the supposition that Cinyras was the founder of 
Old Paphos and Agapenor of New Paphos. There 
can be no doubt of the Phoenician origin of Old 
Paphos, and tliat the worship of Aphrodite was 
introduced here from the East ; but an Arcadian 
colony cannot bo admitted. When Paphos is 
mentioned by later writers witliout any epithet, 
they usually mean the New City ; but when the 
name occurs in the poets, we arc generally to 
undtTstand tlie Old City, as the poets, for the 
most part, speak of the place in connection with 
the worship of Aphrodite. Old Paphos was do- 
Ptnjycd by an earthquake in the reign of Augustus, 
but was rebuilt by order of the emperor, and called 
Augusta. Under the Ronuiiis Now Paphos was 
the capital of one of the 4 districts into which the 
island was divided. Old I’aphos corresponds to 
the modern Kukta or KonuUia.^ and New Paphos 
to the modern liajfli. 

Faptas (nuTTias), an early Christian writer, said 
to liave been a hearer of the Apostle .John, and a 
companion of Polvcarp, was bishop of ilierapolis, 
on the border of Phrygia. He taught the doctrine 
of the Millennium, nuiintaining that tliere will be for 
1000 years after the resurrection of the dead, a 
bodily reign of Christ on this earth. Only frag- 
ments of !iis works are extant. 

Fapinianus, Aemillus, a celebrated Roman 
jurist, was praefectus praetorio, under the emperor 
Septiinius Severus, whom lie accompanied to Britain. 
'J’he emperor died .at York a. d. *Jll, and is said 
to have commended his 2 sons Caracalla and Geta 
to the care of l*apinian. On the death of his father, 
Caracalla dismissed Papinian from his office, and 
shortly afterwards put him to death. There are 
.595 excerpts from Papinian’s works in the Digest. 
These excerpts ai e from the 37 books of Quaestiones., 
a work arranged according to the order of the Edict, 
, the 1 9 books of Hespotma^ the 2 books of Definitiojies^ 
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the 2 books De Adultetiis., a single book De AJut- 
teriis^ and a Greek work or fragment, which pro- 
bably treated of the office of Aedde botli at Rome 
and in other towns. No Roman jurist had a higbei 
reputation thim Papinian. Nor is his repmation 
unmerited. It was not solely because of the liigh 
station that he filled, his penetration and his know- 
ledge, that he left an imperishable name ; his ex- 
cellent understanding, guided by integrity of juir- 
pose, has made^^him the model of a true lawyer. 

Fapmius Statius. [Statius.] 

Faplria Oens, patrician and plebeian. The pa- 
trician Papirii were divided into the families of 
Cnissus^ Cursor, Afuso, and Mugillanus ; and the 
Plebeian Papirii into those of Curbo, taelus, ami 
Tardus. Of these the families of Cakbo, Cursor, 
Maso, and Mug ill anus, alone require mention. 

Fapirianae Fossae, a village in Etruria on the 
Via Aemilia, between Luna and Pisa. 

Faplrlus. C. or Sex., the .author of a supposed 
collection of the Leges Regiae, which was called 
Jus Papirianum, of Jus Civile Papirianum, He 
is said to have lived in the reign of Tarquinius 
Superbus. 

Fapius MutHus. [Mutilus.] 

Fappua (IlaTnroua), a lofty rugged mountain on 
the extreme border of Numidi.a, perhaps the same 
.as the Th.amines of Ptolemy, and as the iiioiuitain 
abounding with wild cats, near the city of !Mi*Ii- 
tene, to which Diodorus Siculus refers (xx. 53), 
but without mentioning its name. 

Fappus (ndTTTTos), of Alexandria, one of the 
later Greek geometers, is said by Suidas to liavo 
lived under Theodosius (a. d. 379 — 39.)). Of the 
works of Pappus, the only one which has come 
down to us is his celebrated A/af/ii itutltml C>1- 
Ivctions {MaOrjpaTiKwv avvaywyvv This 

work, as we have it now in print, consists of tlie 
last () of 8 books. Oiilv’’ portions of these books 
have been published in Greek. There are 2 Hatin 
editions of Pappus ; the first, by Commantlinus, 
Pisaiyi, 1588 ; and the second by IVIanolessius, 
„Bononiae, 18 GO. 

Fapremis {Tidirprjpis), a city of Lower Egypt, 
capital of the Nomos Papreinites, and sacred to thv! 
Egyptian god whom the Greeks identitied with 
Ares. It is only mentioned by Herodotus, and is 
perba[)S the s.anie ns the Chois of later times. 

Fapus, Aemilius. 1. M., dictator a. c. 321. — 

2. Q., twice consul 282, and 278 ; and censor 
275. In both his consulships and in his censor- 
ship he had as colleague C. Fabricius Luscinns.— 

3. L., consul 225, defeated the Cisalpine GauhN 
with great slaughter. He was censor 220 with C. 
Fjiiminius. 

Faracheloitis (IJopaxeAa’rns), the name of the 
plain in Acarnania and Actolia, near the mouth ot 
the Achelous, and through which that river flows. 

Faraolioatliras (Tlapaxoddpas, rd Tlapaxoddpa : 
Alnts. of LourisUin), a part of the chain of inoun- 
tains forming the E. margin of the Tigris and 
Euphrates valley, was the boundary between ISu- 
.siana and Media. The s.ame name is given to nu 
K. bnancli of the chain, which formed tlie boundary 
between Parthia and the desert of Carmaniiu 
Strabo places it too far N. 

FaraetS-Cene {UapanaKrjvfi : naparauat, Ila- 
panaKtivoi, Par.aetacae, P.araet.accni), the name of 
various mountainous regions in the Persian empire, 
is the Greek form of a Persian word, sigiiifyim; 
mouniaitious, 1. The best known of those districts 
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was on the borders of Media and Persis, and was 
inhabited by a people of. Median origin, who are 
mentioned several times by the historians of Alex- 
ander and his successors. — 2. A district between 
the rivers Oxus and Jaxartes, on the borders of 
Bactria- and Sogdiana. — 3. A district between 
Arachosia and Drangiana, also called Sacastana, 
from its inhabitants, the Scythian Sacae. 

Paraetonlum or Ammonia (napairdvioy^ rj 
^Ajujuojj'la : El-Bareton or MarfunL-Laheil)^ an im- 
portant city on the N. coast of Africa, belonged to 
Marmanca in its widest sense, but politically to 
Egypt, namely to the Nomos Libya : hence this 
city on the W. and Peliisinm on the E. are called 
“cornua Aegypti.” It stood near the promontory 
Artos or Pythis and was reck- 

oned 200 Homan miles W. of Alexandria, between 
70 and 80, or, according to Strabo, 900 stadia (all 
too small) E. of the Catabathrnos Major, and 1300 
stadia N. of Ammonium in the Desert 
which Alexander tlie Great visited by the way of 
Paraetoninm. The city was 40 stadia in circuit. 
It was an important sea- port, a strong fortress, and 
a renowned seat of the worship of Isis. It was 
restored by .Justinian, and continued a place of some 
consequence till its complete destruction by the 
late Pasha of Egypt, Mehcmet AH, in 1820. 

Paragon Sinus (Uapayuju kS^ttos: Ouff of 
Chnan)^ a gulf of the Iiidiciis (Dceaniis, on the 
coast of (rcMlrosia, namely, the gulf formed in 
the N. W. of the Indkai Ocean by the approach of 
the N. E. coast of Aralna to that of Ucloochistan 
and Persia^ outside of the entrance to tlio Persian 
Guff ^ 

jparMIa (IlagaAfa), the sea-coast district of 
Attica, around the promontory of Sunium, extend- 
ing upwards as far as llalae Axoiiides on the W. 
coast and Prasiae on the E. coast. The inha- 
bitants of this district, the J’araHi {UapdXioi\ were 
OJie of the 3 political parties, into which Attica 
was divided at the time of Pisistratus, the otl'.er *2 
being the Diacrii (AiaKpioi)^ or Highlanders, and 
the Pediasii (IlcSiacrtot), or inhabitants of i'A 
plain. 

Paralus (ndpaAoy), the younger of the 2 legiti- 
mate sons of Pericles. He and his 1)rother Xan- 
thippus W'ere educated by their father with the 
greatest care, but they both appear to have been 
of inferior capacity, which was anything but com 
pensated by worth of character, tliougli Paralus 
seems to have been a somewhat more hopefu' 
yontli than his brother. They both fell victims to 
the plague, n. 429. 

Parapot§.mli or la (napairordnioi, -a/xla : B, 
lissi), an ancient town in Pliocis, situated on ;i 
steep hill, and on the left bank of the river Ce 
phissus, from which it derives its name. It was 
near the frontiers of Boeotia, being only 40 stadia 
from Chaeronea and CO stadia from Grehomenus. 
It is prob.ably mentioned by Homer (//. ii. 52*2) 
It was destroyed by Xerxes, but was rebuilt, and 
was dc'stroyed a second time in the Sacred War. 

Parasdpla (Jlapaa-uma), a district in the S. o 
Boeotia, on both banks of the Asopus, the inha 
bitants of which were called ParasopU (Ilapa- 
(rcOTTiot). 

Parcae. [IMoikae.] 

Parentium {Parenzo)^ a town in Istria, with s 
good harbour, inhabited by Homan citi/eni^ bu 
not a Roman colony, 31 miles from Pola. • 
P&ris (llapts), also called Alexander 
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>pos), was the second son of Priam .and Hecuba, 
before his birth Hecuba dreamed that slie had 
)rought forth a firebrand, the ll.imes of which 
pread over the whole city. Accordingly as soon 
IS the child was born, he was given to a shepherd, 
who was to expose him on Mt. Ida. After the 
apse of 5 days, the shepherd, on returning to 
Mt. Ida, found the child still alive, and fed by 
“ she-bear. Thereupon he carried the boy home, 
nd brought him up along witli his own child, and 
called liim Paris. When Paris had grown up, he 
distinguished himself as a valiant defender of the 
flocks and shepherds, and hence received the name 
of Alexander, i. e. the defender of men. He aUo 
succeeded in discovering his real origin, and was 
received by Priam us his son. lie now married 
rX'iione, the daughter of the river god C'ebren, by 
whom, according to some, he became the father of 
Corythiis- But the most celebrated event in the 
ife of Paris was his abduction of Helen. This 
came to p.ass in the following way. Once upon a 
time, when Pelens and Thetis solemnized their 
nuptials, all the gods w'ore invited to the marriage, 
with the exception of Eris, or Strife. Enraged at 
her exclusion, the goddess threw a golden apple 
among the guests, with the inscription, “ to the 
fairest.'' Thereupon Hera, Aplmodite and Atliena 
each claimed the apple for herself. Zeus ord<’red 
Hermes to take the goddesses to Mt. Gargarus, 
a portion of Ida, to the beautiful sheplierd Paris, 
who was tliMe tending his floeks, and who was to 
decide the d*)ute. The goddesses accordingly ap- 
peared before him. Hera promised him the sove- 
reignty of Asia and great riches, Athemt great 
glory and renown in war, and Aphrodite the fairest 
of woin(‘n for his wife. Paris decided in favour of 
Aphrodite, and gave her the golden {\pple. This 
judgment called forth in Hera and Athena fierce 
liatred against Troy. Tinder th(‘ protection of 
Aphrodite, Paris now saileil to Greece, and was 
hospitably received in the palace of Mcnelans at 
S[>arta. Here lie succeeded in carrying off Helen, 
the wife of Meueluus, who was tlie most beautiful 
w'onian in the world. — The accounts of this rape 
are not tlie same in all writers. According to 
the more usual account Helen followed her seducer 
wdllingly, owing to the influence of Aphrodite, 
while Menelaus was absent in Crete. Others 
rebate that the goddess deceived Helen, by 
giving to Paris the appearance of I^Tem lans ; and 
others again say tluit Helen was carried off’ by 
Paris by force, either during a festival or during 
the chase. — Ou his return to 'J’roy, Paris passed 
through Egypt and Phoenicia, and at length arrived 
at Tioy with Helen .and the treasures which he 
had treacherously taken from the liospi table liouse 
of Menelaus. — In regard to this vo\ age the ac- 
counts again differ, for according to some Paris and 
Helen reached Troy 3 days after tlieir departure ; 
whereas according to later traditions, llelmi did 
not reach Troy at all, for#Zeus and Hera allowed 
only a phantom resembling her to accompany 
Paris to Troy, while the real Helen was carried 
to Proteus in Egypt, and remained there until she 
vvas fetched by Menelaus. - - The abduction ot 
Helen gave rise to the Trojan w;ir. Before her 
marriage with M. nelaiis, she had been wooed by 
the noblest clnefs in all parts o%Grecce. Her 
fonner suitors now resolved to revenge her ab- 
duciion, and sailed against Troy. [Agamemnon.] 
Homer describes Paris as a handsome man, fond 
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of the female sex and of music, and not ignorant of 
but as dilatory and cowardly, and detested 
by his own friends for having brought upon them 
the fatal war with the Greeks. He fought with 
Menelaus before the walls of Troy, and was de- 
feate<l, but was carried off by Aphrodite. He is 
said to have killed Achilles, either by one of his 
arrows, or by treachery in the temple of the 
Thymbraean Apollo. [Achillks.] iOn the cap- 
ture of Troy, Paris was wounded by Philoctetes 
with an arrow of Hercules, and then returned to 
his long abandoned wife Oenone. Hut she, re- 
membering the wrongs she had suflbred, or accord- 
ing to others being prevented by her father, refiused 
to heal the wound. He then went back to Troy 
and died. Oenone quickly repented, and hastened 
after him with remedies, but caiue too lat.e, and in 
lier grief liung herself. Aecording to others she 
threw herself from a tower, or rushed into the 
flames of the funeral pile on which the body of 
Paris was burning. Paris is represented in works 
of art as a beautiful youth, witliout a beard, with 
a Phrygian cap, and sometimes with an apple in 
his hand, which he presented to Aphrodite. 

F&ris, the name of two colehrat(Hl pantomimes. 
1 . The elder Paris lived in the reign of the em- 
peror Nero, with whom he was a great favourite. 
He was originally a slave of Domitia, the aunt of 
the emperor, and he purchased his freedom by pay- 
ing her a large sum of moiu'v. Paris was after- 
wards declared, by order of the emp^or, to have 
been free-born {in(/e7iuus)^ and Domrfia was com- 
pelled to restore to liim the sum which .‘'he had 
received for his freedom. WJien Nero attempted 
to become a pantomime, he put Paris to death as a 
dajigeroiis rival. — 2. The younger Paris, and the 
more celebrated of the two, was a native of Egypt, 
and lived in tlie reign of Domitian, with whom he 
was also a great’ favourite. He was put to death 
by Domitian, because lie had an intrigue with 
])oTuitia, the wife of the em])eror. 

Parisii. [Lutetia Pahisiuri’m.] 

Parlum (rh Udpiou: Hapideds, IlapiTJvds, Tla- 
piav€vs ; Ru.), a city of Mysia, on the N. 

coast of the Tro.ad,oii the Propontis, between Lamp- 
saous and Prlapus, was founded by a colony fr<»ni 
Miletus,iningled with natives of Parosand Krytlirae, 
ami became a flourishing seaport, having a better 
harbour than that of Priapiis. Under Augustus it 
was made a Homan colony, by the name of Co- 
lonia Par-iana Julia Augusta. It was a renowned 
seat of the worship of Eros, Dionysus, and Apollo. 
The surrounding district was called ?? Uapiav^. 

Paring. (Pannensis ; Parma), a town in Gallia 
Cispadaiia, situated on a riv('r of the same name 
and on the Via Aemilia, between Placentia and 
Mutina, was originally a town of the Hoii, but 
was made a Roman colony b. c. loJ, along with 
Mutina, and from tluit time heeanie a place of 
considerable importance. It suffered some injury 
in the civil war after ^aesar’s death, hut was 
enlarged and embellished by Augustus, and re- 
ceived the name of Co!o7iia JttHa A/iyiistu. After 
the fall of the Western Empire it was for a time 
called Cliriisopolis, or the “Gold-City,” but for 
what reason Ave do not know. The country around 
Parma wtis originally marshy; but the nuirshes 
were drained ^ the consul Scaurus, and converted 
into fertile land. The wool of Parma was par- 
ticularly good. 

Parmenides (Ilap/tcnlST^s), a distinguished 
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Greek philosopher, was a native of Elea in Italy. 
According to Plato, Parmenides, at the age of 
Ccime to Athens to the Paiiathenaea, accoinp.anied 
by Zeno, then 40 j’^ears old, and became acquainted 
with Socnites, who at that time Avas quite yoting. 
Supposing Socrates to have been 1 9 or 20 years of 
age at the time, we may place the visit of Par- 
menides to Athens in b.c. 440, and consequently 
his birth in 513. Parmenides was regarded Avith 
great c^steem by ^^lato and Aristotle ; and his. 
fellovv- citizen 8 thought so highly of him, that every 
year they bound their magistrates to renffer obe- 
dience to the laws w^hich he had enacted for them. 
The philosophical opinions of Parmenides Avere 
developed in a didactic poem, in hexameter verse, 
entitled On Natni-e, of Avhicli only I'rugments re- 
main. In this poem he maintained that the pliaeno- 
menaof sense were delusive ; and that it was only 
by nientol abstraction that a person could attain to 
the knoAV'ledge of the only reality, a One and All, 
a continuous and self-existent substance, Avliicli 
could not be perceived by the senses. But al- 
though he believed the phaenomena of sens(‘ to lie 
delusive, nevertheless In* adopted 2 elements. 
Warm .nnd Cold, or Light and Darkness. 'J'he 
best edition of the fragments of Parmenides is liy 
Karston, in Pkilosoplioruin (Jracc. Vdcruni Ojx’r, 
Reliquiae^ Amstelod. 1835. 

Parmenlon {Hapijieviwv), 1. Son of Philotas, 
a distinguished Macedonian general in t}ieser\ice 
of Philip of Maeedon and Alexander the Gnsat. 
Philip lield him in high esteem, and used to s.iy 
of him, that he had never been able to find more 
than one general, and that Avas Parmenion. In 
Alexander’s invasion of Asia, Parmenion Avas re- 
garded as second in command. At the tliree great 
battles of the (iranicus, Ismis and Arbela, Avhile 
the king commanded the right Aving of the army, 
Parmenion was placed at the liead of the left, and 
eontrihnted essentially to the victoiy on all thoto 
meraorahle occasions. The conlulence reposed in 
him by Alexander appears to liave been unbounded, 
ard he is continually spoken of as the mostatlaclu'd 
of the king’s friends, and as holding, beyond all 
(juestion, tlie second place in the slate. Hut Avh.en 
Philotas, the^' only surviving son of Parmenion, 
Avas accused in ilraugiana, (n. c. 330) of being 
privy to the plot against the king's life, he not 
only confessed his own guilt, when put to the tor- 
ture, hut invoh'ed his father also in the plot. 
Whether the king really helioA’ed in the guilt of 
Parmenion, or deemed his life a necessary sacrifice 
to policy after tlie execution of his son, ho < auscd 
his aged friend to \)c assassinated in Media helore 
ho could recei\e the tidings of his son’s death. 
The death of Parmenion, at the age of 70 years, 
will ever remain one of the darkest stains u}>on the 
character of Alexander. It is question.ablc Avhether 
even Philotas w'as really concerned in the conspi- 
racy, and we may safelj’’ pronounce that Parmeiiiou 
had no connection with it. — 2 . Of ^Macedonia, an 
epigrammatic poet, whose Akerses w'cre included in 
the collection of Philip of Th('Ssalonica ; Avlience 
it is probable that he flourished in, or shortly be- 
fore, the time of Augustus. 

Parnassus {Tlapraacros, JJappaaSs^ Ion. Hap- 
vrjaos), the name, in its widest signification, of a 
range of mountains, which extends from Oeta and 
Corak S. E. through Doris and Phocis, and under 
thfe name of Ctrphig {Ktp^is) terminates at the 
Corinthian gulf between Cirrha and Anticyra. 
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But in its narrower sense, Parnassus indicates the j 
highest part of tlie range a few miles N. of Delphi. 
Its *2 highest summits were called Tithorea (Tx- 
Oopea: Vditza)^ and LycorCa (AuKcipeia: Liakura)^ 
the former being N. W. and the latter N. Jl. of 
Delphi ; and hence Parnassus is frequently de- 
scribed by the poets as double-headed. Imme- 
diately above Dqjphi the mountain forms a semi- 
circular range of lofty rocks, at the foot of which 
the town was built. These rocks were called 
Phaedriades (^aidpiaScs) or tUb Resplendent,” 
from their facing the S., and thus receiving the 
full rays of the siin during the most brilliant part 
of the day. The sides of Parnassus were well 
wooded : at its foot grew myrtle, laurel and olive- 
trees, and higher up lirs ; and its summit was 
covered with snow during the greater part of the 
year. It contained numerous caves, glens and 
romantic ravines. It is celebrated as one of the 
chief .seats of Apollo and the Muses, and an 
inspiring source of j)(»etry and song. On Mt. Ly- 
corea was the Corycian cave, from which the 
Muses are sometimes called the Coryciau nymphs. 
Just above Delphi was the far-famed Castalian 
spring, which issued from between ‘2 cliifs, called 
N^uuplui and Jlijamjilia. These dill's are frequently 
called by the poets the summits of l*arnassus, 
though they are in reality only small peaks at the 
base of the mountain. The mountain also was 
sacred to Dionysus, and on one of its .summits 
the Thyades held their Bacchic revels. Between 
Parnassus Proper and ISIt. Cirpliis was the ^4||ley 
of the Plistus, through which the sacred road ran 
from Delphi to Danlis and Stiris ; and at the 
point where the road Ijranchod off to these 2 places 
(called <rx‘0’'ri*7), Oedipus slew his father Laius.— 
2. A town in the N. of Cappadocia, on a mountain 
of the same name {Pascha J)<iph)^ probably on the 
river Halys, and on the road between Ancyra and 
Arehelais. 

Pames (ITapvr/y, gen. TlapuT]do^ : Ozia or AV 
t/ri), a mountain in the N. E. of .Attica, in some 
parts as high as 4000 feet, was a continuation of 
Alt. Cithaeron, from which it extended E. wards 
as far as the coast at Rliainiius. It was well 
wooded, abounded in game, and on its lower .slopes 
produced excellent wine. It formed part of the 
boundary between Boeotia .and Attica ; and the 
pass through it between these ‘2 countries was 
easy of access, ;ind was therefore strongly fortified 
by the Athenians. On the summit of the moun- 
tain there was a statue of Zens Pnrnethius, and 
there were likewise altars of Zeus Semaleos and 
Zeus Ombrius or Apemius. 

Pamon {udpvup: a mountain 

feet high, forming the hoiiudary between Jjaconia 
nnd the territory of Tegea in Arcadia. • 

Paropamisadae (IlapoTraiuurd^ai) or Paropa- 
misU, the collective name of several peoples dwell- 
ing in the S. slopes of Alt. Paropamisus (sec next 
article), .and of the country tliey inhabited, which 
was not known by any other n.amo. It was divided 
on the N. from Bactria by the Paropamisus ; on 
the W. from Aria, and o the S., from Drangiana 
and Arachosi.a, by indefinite boundaries ; .and on 
the E. from India by the river Indus: thus cor- 
responding to the E. part of Afyhanidan and the 
strip of the Punjah W. of the Indus. Under the 
Persian empire it w^as the N.E.-inost district of 
Ariana. Tt was conquered by Alexander, when 
ke passed through it on his march to India ; but 
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the people soon regained their independence, though 
parts of the country were nominally included in 
the limits of the Greco- Syrian and Baclrian king- 
doms. It is a rugged mountain region, intersected 
by branches of the Paropamisus. In the N. the 
climate is so severe that, according to the ancient 
writers, confirmed by modern travellers, the snow 
almost buries the houses ; but in the S. the valleys 
of the loweynoiintain slopes yield all the products 
>f the wnnirer regions of Asia. In its N. was the 
considerable river Cophe.s or Coimikn {Cahool\ 
llowing into the Indus, and having a tributary, 
Choa.s, Choes, or Choaspes (No. 2). The parti- 
cular tribes, included under the general name of 
Paropamisadae, were the CaboliUc (KagoAtTaj) in 
the N., whose name and position point to Qdxjo/^ 
the Parsii (riopmol) in the S.W., the Ainbantae 
{*Au§avrai) in the E., on the river Choas, the 
Parsiietae {Uapffvrirai) on the S., and the ’Apt. 
xtto^uAox, prob.ably a dominant tribe of a dilferont 
race, on the W. At the time of the Alacodonian 
conquest the people were little civilised, but (piiet 
and inolTonsive. The chief cities were Ortospana 
and Alexandri.a, the latter founded by Alexander 
the Great. 

ParopamisUB {TlapoTrd/j.i<ros, and .severjil other 
forms, of which the truest is probably napoTracitros ; 
Hhuioo-Koosh)^ a word no doubt derived, as 
nmny other words beginning like it, from the Old 
Persian paru^ a tnountain^ is the name of a part of 
the great mountain-cliain which runs from \Y. to 
E. through |^e centre of the S. portion of the high- 
lands of Central Asia, and divides the part of the 
continent, which slopes down to the Indian Ocean, 
from the great central table-land of Tartury and 
Thihct. It is a prolongation of the chain of Anti- 
Taurus. The n.'une was applied to that part of the 
ch:»in between the S.ariphi AT. {M. of K oh istau) 
on the W. and M. Iinaus {Himalaya) on the J'k, 
or from about the sources of the river Alargins on 
the W. to the point whore the Indus hre.aks 
through the chain on the E. They were believed 
by the ancients to be among the highest mountains 
in the world (which they are), and to contain the 
sources of the Oxus and the Indus ; the last state- 
ment being an error which naturally arose from 
confounding the cleft ])y which the Indus breaks 
through the chain wdth its unknown source. Wlieu 
Alexander the Great crossed these mountains, his 
followers — regarding the achievement as oijiiiva- 
lent to what a Greek considered us the highest 
geographical adventure, namely the passage of the 
Caucasus — conferred this glory on their chi»‘f by 
simply applying the name of Cauc.asus to the 
mountain chain which ho had thus passed ; and 
then, for the sake of distinction, this chain ^\as 
called Caucasus indiens, and this name ha.s come 
dow'ii to our times in the native form of Ilnidoa- 
Konsh^ and in others also. The name Paropannsius 
is also applied sometimes to the great S. branch of 
this ch.aiii {JSoliman JA.) which skirts the valley 
of the Indus on the W., and which is more speci- 
fically c.alled Parykti or Parsvetae. 

Par5pus (Paropinns). a .Muall town in the inte- 
rior of Sicilv, N. ot tlie Nehrodes Alontes. 

Parorea" (mpdpfia). 1. A town in Thrace 
on the frontiers ol Al.'icedonia, whose inhal)itaiits 
were the s.ame peoj)!(‘ as the Paroraei ol Pliny. 

2. Or Parorla (Tlaffupia), a town in the S of 
Arcadia, N. of Megalopolis, said to have been 
founded by Paroreus, son of Tricolonus, and a 
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grandson of Lycaon, the inhabitants of which took 
part in the building of Megalopolis. 

Par5rStf.tae (Ilapwpedrat), the most ancient in- 
habitants of the mountains in Triphylia in Elis, 
who were expelled by the Minyae. 

P^rios. [Phrygia.] 

Paros (ndpos : ndptoy : Paro)^ an island in the 
Aegean sea, one of the larger of the Cyclades, was 
situated S. of Delos and W. of Naxos, being sepa- 
rated from the latter by a channel * or O miles 
wide. It is about 36 miles in circumference. It 
is said to have been originally colonized by Cre- 
tans, but was afterwards inhabited by lonians, and 
became so prosperous, even at an early period, as 
to send out colonies to Thasos and to I*ariiim on 
the Propontis. In the first invasion of Greece hj" 
the generals of Darius, Paros submitted to the 
Persians ; and after the battle of Marathon, Mil- 
tiades attempted to reduce the island, but failed 
in his attempt, and received a wound, of which he 
died. [Miltiades.J After the defeat of Xerxes, 
Paros came under the supremacy of Athens and 
shared the fate of the other Cyclades. Its name 
rarely occurs in subsequent history. The most 
celebrated production of Paros was its marble, 
which was extensiveh' used by the ancient sculp- 
tors. It Avas chiefly obtained from a mountain 
called u\farj[)cssa. The Parian figs were also highly 
prized. The chief town of Paros was situated on 
the W. coast, and bore the same name as the 
island. The ruins of it .are still to be seen at the 
modern Paroikia, Paro.s was the birthplace of the 
poet Archilochus.— In Paros was discovered the 
celebrated inscription called the Parian Chronicle^ 
which is now preserved at Oxford, The inscrip- 
tion is cut on a block of marble, and in its perfect 
state contained a chronological account of the prin- 
cipal events in Greek history from Cecrops, B. c. 
108*2 to the archonship of Diognetus, 264. 

Farrh^sla (TLa^^acrta: na^/Sarnoi), a district in 
the S. of Arcadia, to which, according to Pamsanias, 
the towns Lycosura, Thocnia, Trapezus}, Proseis, 
Acacesiuin, Acontiurn, Macaria, and Dasea be- 
longed. The Parrhasii are said to have been one 
of the most ancient of the Arcadian tribes. At 
the time of the Peloponnesian Avar they Avere 
under the supremacy of Mantinea, but AA'cre ren- 
dered independent of that city by the Lacedae- 
monians. Homer (//. ii. 608) mentions a town 
Parrhasin, said to have been founded by Par- 
rhasus, son of Lycaon, or by Pelasgiis, son of 
Arestor. — The adjective Parrhasius is frequently 
used by the poets as equivalent to Arcadian. 

Farrh.S.8ius (na^pda-iof), one of the most cele- 
brated Greek painters, was a native of Ephesus, 
the son and pupil of Kvenor. He practised his art 
chiefly at Athens: and by some Avriters be is 
called an Athenian, probably because the Athe- 
nians had bestOAved upon him the right of citizen- 
ship. He flourished about B. c. 400. Parrhasius 
did for painting, at least in pictures of gods and 
heroes, Avhat had been done for sculpture by Phi- 
dias in divine subjects, and by Polycletus in the 
human figure : he established a canon of proportion, 
Avhich was followed by all the artists that came 
after him. Several interesting observations on the 
principles of art which he followed are made in a 
dialogue with Socrates, as reported by Xenophon 
(A/em.iii. 10). The character of Parrhasius was 
marked in the highest degree by thal; arrogance 
which often accompanies the consciousness of pre- 
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eminent ability. In epigrams inscribed on his 
works he not only made a boast of his luxurioiw 
habits, but he also claimed the honour of having 
assigned with his own hand the precise limits of 
the art, and fixed a boundary Avhich never was to 
be transgressed. Respecting the .story of his con- 
test with Zeuxis, see Zeuxis, Of the Avorks of 
Parrhasius, the most celebrated seems to liave been 
his picture of the Athenian People. 

Farsli. [Paropamisadak ] 

Farsici Montd^ (ret UaptnKd sprj^ Bushhtrd M. 
in the W. of JScloodiisfan), a chain of mountains 
running N.E. from the Paragon Sinus (G. of Oman) 
and forming the boundary between Carmania and 
Gedrosia. At the foot of these mountains, in the 
W. of Gedrosia, Avere a people called Farsidae, 
Avith a capital Farsis (pcrliaps SerUih). 

Farsyqtae {napavrjTai\ a people on the borders 
of Arachosia and the Paropamisadae, Avith a moun- 
tain of the same name, Avhich is prol)ably identical 
Avith the Pahueti M. and Avith the Soliman 
mountains. 

Farthalis, the chief city of the Calingae, a tribe 
of the Gangaridae, in India intra Gangem, at the 
head of the Sinus Gangeticus {Sna of Ikmjal). 

Fartbeni. [Pabtiiini.] 

ParthSnlas (UapOerias)^ also called ParthSnia, 
a small riA'cr in Elis, AA'hich Aoaa's into the Alplieiis 
E). of Olympia not far from Harpinna. 

Farthenlum (napdmop). 1. A town in 
Mysia, S. of Perpamum. — ■ 2. (Pdenk-hut'un)^ r 
pr4||^ontory in the Chersonesns Taurica, on Avhich 
stood a temple of the Tauric Artemis, from wliom 
it deriv’ed its name. It aa^hs in this temple th.nt 
human sacrifices Avere offered to the godde^-KS. 

Fartbenlum Mare (rd UapOevitcdv weAayo?), 
the S.E. part of the Mediterranean, between Egypt 
and Cyprus. 

Farth^nlus (nap0€VioO» of Nicaoa, or accord- 
ing to others, of J\r\Tlca, a celebrated grammarian, 
is said by Suidas to have been taken prisoner by 
Cinna, in the Mithridatic AA'ar, to have been 
manumitted on account of his learning, and to 
have lived to the reign of Tiberius. If this state- 
ment is true, Partlienius must have attained a 
great age, si/)ce there Avere 77 years from the 
death of Mithridates to the accession of Tiberius. 
Partlienius Uiught Virgil Greek; aiid ho seems to 
liaA-e been very popular among the distinguished 
Romans of his time. The emperor Tiberius inii- 
tiitcd his poems, and i»laced his AA'orks and statm-s 
in the public libraries, along with the most cch'- 
brated ancient writers. Parthenius Avrote many 
poems, but the only one of his Avorks Avhich has 
come down to us is in prose, niU entitled Ilfpl 
fpccTiKuu iraB-ntxarutv. It contains 36 brief love- 
stories, •which ended in an iinfortimate m.anner. 
It is dedicated to Cornelius Gall us, and AA-^as com- 
piled for his use, that lie might aAuil himself of 
the materials in the composition of ef>ic and elegiac 
|)oems. The be.st edition is by Westermanii, in 
the Mythn^raphU Brunswick, 1843. 

FarthSnius (Hap^eVtos). 1. A mountain on 
the frontiers of Arg(dis and Arcadia, through 
which Avas an important pass leading from Argolis 
to Tegeu, This pass is still called Parthmi^ but 
the mountain itself, Avbich rises to the height of 
3983 feet, bears the name of lioino. It Avas on 
this mountain that Telephiis, the son of Hercules 
and Auge, Avas said to have been suckled by a 
hind ; and it was here also that the god Pan ia 
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said to have appeared to Phidippides, the Athenian | 
courier, shortly before the battle of Marathon.— 2. ' 
(also Uapdevris : CiiaiirSu or Bartan-Su)^ the chief 
river of Paphlagonia, rises in Mt. Olgassys, and 
flows N.W. into the Eiixine 90 stadia W. of 
Aniastrisa forming in the lower part of its course 
the boundary between Bithynia and Paphlagonia. 

Parthendn (d i. e. ilm virgin's cham- 

l)e.r\ was the usual name of one of the finest and, 
in its influence upon art, one of the most important 
edifices ever built, the temple of Athena Parthenos 
on the Acropolis of Athens. It was also called 
Hecatompedon ('Effard/iTrcSoi/) or Hecatompedos 
('EKardjuTTfdos, sc. reds) from its being 1 00 feet in 
one of its chief dimensions, probably in the breadth 
of the top step on which the front pillars stand. 
It was erected, under the alministration of Pe- 
ricles, on the site of th»» older temple of Athena, 
burnt during the Persian invasion, and Avas com- 
pletQd by the dedication of the statue of the god- 
dess, B.c. 430. Its architects were Ictinus and 
Callicrates, but all the works were under the 
superintendence of Phidias. It was built entirely 
of Pentelic marble ; its dimensions were, 2*27 En- 
glish feet long, 101 broad, and 05 high: it was 
50 feet longer than the edifice which preceded it. 
Its architecture was of the Doric order, and of the 
purest kind. It consisted of an oblong central 
building (thoce^/a or I'cciy), surrounded on all sides 
by a peristyle of pillars, 4G in number, 8 at each 
ejid and 17 at each side (reckoning the corner pil- 
lars twice), elevated on a platform, which wtM 
ascended by 3 steps all round the building. Within 
the porticoes at each end was another row of (> 
pillars, standing on a level with the floor of the 
<W/«, and 2 stops higher than that of the peristyle. 
The cella was divided into 2 chambers of unequal 
size, the prodomus or irrnmws (irpdSojUor, vp6vans\ 
and the opist/nxhmus {diricrBShopos) or posticum ; 
the former, which was the larger, contained the 
statue of the goddess, and was the true sanctuary, 
the latter being probably used as a treasury and 
vestry. Both these chambers had inner rows of, 
pillars (in 2 stories, one over the other), 16 in the 
former and 4 in the latter, supporting the partial 
roof, for the large chamber, at least, hjvi its centre 
open to the sky. Technically, the temple is called 
j^eripteral ociastgle hypat’Ahral. It was adorned, 
within and Avithout, Avith colours and gilding, and 
with sculptures Avhich are regardc^d ns the master- 
pieces of ancient art. The colossal chryselephan- 
tine (ivory and gold) statue of Athena, Avhich 
stood at the end of the prodomus^ opposite to 
the entrance, was the Avork of Phidias himself, 
and surpassed every other statue in the ancient 
world, except that of Zeus at Olympia by the same 
artist. The other sculptures were executed under 
the direction of Phidias by different artists, as may 
still be seen by differences in their style ; but the 
most important of them Avere doubtless from the 
hand of Phidias himself. (1.) The tympana of the 
pediments (i. e. the inner flat portion of the trian- 
guhu* gable-ends of the roof ahoA’^e the 2 end porti- 
coes), were filled with groups of detached colossal 
statues, those of the E. or principal front repre- 
senting the birth of Athena, and those of the W. 
front the contest between Athena and Poseidon 
for the land of Attica. (2.) In the frxew of ih 
entablature (i. c. the upper of the 2 portions into 
Avhich the surface between the columns and the 
roof is divided), the metopes between Vte triglyphs (i.e. 
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the square spaces betAveen the projections ansAvet- 
ing to the ends of beams if the roof had been of 
'ood) were filled Avitli sculptures in high relief, 
92 in all, 1 4 on each front, and 32 on each side, 
representing subjects from the Attic mythology, 
among which the battle of the Athenians Avith the 
Centaurs forms the subject of the 15 metopes from 
the S. side, which are now in the British Museum. 
(3.) Along tl^ top of the external Avail of the 
cc//o, under the ceiling of the peristyle, ran a frieze 
sculptured with a representation of the Panathenaic 
procession, in very Ioav relief. A large number of 
the slabs of this frieze were brought to England 
by Lord Elgin, with the 15 metopes just men- 
tioned, and a considerable number of other frag- 
ments, including some of the most important, 
though mutilated, statues from the pediments; and 
the Avhole collection was purchased by the nation 
in 1816, and deposited in the British Museum, 
where may also be seen excellent models of the 
ruins of the Parthenon and of the temple as con- 
jecturally restored. The worst of the injuries 
Avliich it has suffered from war and pillage Avns 
inflicted in the siege of Athens by the Venetians 
in 1687, Avhen a homh exploded in the very centre 
of the Parthenon, and threw down nmch of both 
the side Avails. Its ruins are still, however, in 
sufficient jjreserwation to giA'e a good idea of the 
construction of all its principal parts. 

Fartlieilfipaeus (nop0e»/O7ra?«y), one of the 7 
heroes who accompanied Adrastns in his expe- 
dition against Thebes. lie is sometimes called a 
son of Ares or Milanion and Atalanta, sometimes 
of Meleager and Atalanta, and sometimes of 
Talaus and Lysimaehe. His son, by tlie nymph 
Clymene, Avho marched against Thebes as one of 
the Ep’gniii, is called Promaelius, Stratolaus. The- 
simenes, or Tlesimenes. Pnrthennpaeiis was killed 
at Thebes by Asphodicus, Ainphidicus or Pericly- 
menus. 

Partli§ii6p51i8 (nap^ei/diroAts), a toAvn in 
Moesia Inferior near the Pontiis h'uxinus, and 
betAveen Calatis and Tomi. 

Farthla, Farthyaea, Farthiene (Ilapflfa, Ilap- 
fluai'a, UapdvTjvr } : IldpOoi, IlapWytutoi, Parlhi, Par- 
thicni : Khorassan)^ a country of Asia, to the S.K. 
of the Caspian. Its extent was different at dif- 
ferent limes ; but, as the term Avas generally under- 
stood by the ancient geographers, it denoted the 
partly mountainous and partly desert country on the 
S. of the mountains Avhich hem in the Caspian on 
the S.E. (M. Labiita), and which divided Parthia 
on the N. from llyrcJlnia. On the N.E. and E., a 
branch of the same chain, called Masdoramis, 
divided it from Aria; on the S. the deserts of 
Parthia joined those of Carmania, and further 
W.-Avard the M. Parachoathms divided Parthia 
from Persis and Susiana: on the W. and N.W. it 
was divided from Media by boundaries Avhich can- 
not be exactly marked out. Of this district, only 
the N. part, in and below the niountiins of Ilyr- 
caiiia, seems to have formed tlie proper country of 
the Parthi, Avho Avere a people of Scythian origin. 
The ancient Avriters tell us that the name means 
ejnles ; but this is uncertain. They Avere a very 
warlike people, lOnd were especially celebnitod as 
horse-archers. Their tactics, of which the Romans 
had fatal e.\perienco in their first Avars with them, 
became so edehrated as to pass into a proverb. 
Their mail-cmd horsemen spread like a cloud 
round the hostile army, and poured in a shower of 
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darts ; and then evaded any closer conflict hy a 
rapid flight, during which they still shot their 
arrow backwards upon the enemy. Under the 
Persian empire, the Parthians, with the Chorasmii, 
Sogdii, and Arii, formed the 1 6th satrapy: under 
Alexander and the Greek kings of Syria, Parthia 
and Hyrcania together formed a satrapJ^ About 
u.c. 250 thej’- revolted from the Seleucidae, under 
a chieftain named Arsaces, who founded an inde- 
pendent monarchy, the history of which is given 
under Arsaces. During the period of the down- 
fall of the Syrian kingdom, the Parthians overran 
the provinces E. of the Euphrates, and about 
B. c. loO they overthrew the kingdom of Bactria, 
so that their empire extended over Asia from the 
Euphrates to the Indus, and from the Indian 
Ocean to the Paropamisus, or even to the Oxus ; 
but on this N. frontier they had to maintain a 
continual conflict with the nomad tribes of Centnil 
Asia. On the VV. their progress was shccked by 
Mithridates and Tigranes, till those kings fell suc- 
co^8ively before the Homans, who were thus brought 
into collision with the Parthians. After the mc- 
inorable destruction of Crassus and his army, 
«. c. ,5;i [Cra‘<st7s'), the Parthians tiireatenod 
.Syria and Asia Minor; but tlieir progress was 
8i(»pped by 2 signal defeats, which tl»ey sulTered 
from Antony’s legate Ventidiiis, in 39 and 38. 
The preparations for renewing the war with Rome 
were rendered fruitless by the contest for the Par- 
thian throne between Phraates IV. and Tiridates, 
which led to an appeal to Augustus, and to the 
restoration of the standards of Crassus, b. c. 20 ; 
an event to which the Roman poets often allude 
in terms of flattery to Augustus, almost as if he 
had coiniuered the Partliian empire. It is to be 
observed that the poets of the Augustan age use 
the names Parthi, I'ersae, and Modi indilferently. 
Tlie Parthian empire had now begun to decline, 
owing to civil contests and the defection of tlie 
governors of provinces, and had ceased to be fl'r- 
iniiiable to the Romans. There were, however, 
continual disputes between the 2 empires for the j 
protectorate of the kingdom of Armenia. In con- 
8(Miueuce of one of these disputes Trajan invaded 
the Parthian empire, and obtained possession for a 
short time of Mesopotamia ; but his conquests were 
surrendered under Hadrian, and the Euphrates 
.again became the boundary of the 2 empires. 
'J’liere were other wars at inter periods, wliich re- 
sulted in favour of the Romans, who took Scleucia 
and Ctesiphon, and made the district of Osroene a 
Roman province. The exhjftistion which was the 
efl’ect of these wars at length gave the Persians 
the opportunity of throwing ofl’ tlie Parthian yoke. 
lA‘d by Artaxerxes (Ardshir) they put an end to 
th<‘ Parthian kingdom of the Arsacidae, after it 
had lasted 476 years, and established the Persian 
dynasty of the Sassanidac, a. d. 226. [Arsaces : 
Sassanidae.]' 

Parthlni or FartEeni {TlapQiuol^ nap0rfvo'i\ 
an Illyrian people in the neighbourhood of Dyr- 
rhachium. 

Parthisens or Parthissus, a river in D.acia, 
probably the same as the Tibiscus. [Tibiscus.] 

Paryadres {TlapudBpr}^ : Kara-hd Dayh^ or Knt- 
7ti;<//i),a mouiitairi chain of W. Asia, running S.W. 
and N.E. from the E. of Asia Minor into the 
centre of Armenia, and forming the c^pef connecting 
Jink between the Taurus and the mountains of 
Armenia. It was considered as the boundary 
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between Cappadocia (i, e. Pontus Cappadocius) and 
Armenia (i. e. Armenia Minor). In a wide sense 
the name seems sometimes to extend so far N.E. 
as to include M. Abus (Jrarat) in Anncnia. 

Paryeti Montes (rd UapvriTuv dprj, from the 
Indian word i. e. a mowdain : Suliman d/.), 

the great mountain chain which runs N. and S. on 
the W. side of the valley of the Indus, and forms 
the connecting link between the mountains wliidi 
skirt the N. coast of the Persian Gulf and tlie 
Indian Ocean, and the patallel chain, further N., 
called the P.aropamisus or Indian Caucasus ; or, be- 
tween the E. extensions of the T.aurus and Anti- 
Taurus systems, in the widest sense. This chain 
formed the bonnd.'iry between Arachosia and the 
P.aropamisadae : it now divides Beloochistan and 
Afghanistan on the W. from Scinde and the I'unjah 
on the E., and it meets the JBindoo-Koosh in the 
N.E. corner of Afghanistan^ between OCbool and 
Peshawur. Its ancient inhabitants vvere called 
ParyUaa (Ilapu^Tai) ; and the name Parnta is 
found in old Persian inscriptions .and in the /ond- 
avesta (the old Persian sacred book), as that of a 
people. 

ParysS,tis (napi;<roTiy or naputraris), daughter 
of Artaxerxes 1. Longimanns, king of Persia, was 
given by her father in marriage to her own brother 
Djirius, surnamed Ochus, who in b. o. 424 siic- 
ceeded Xerxes 11. on tlie throne of Persia. The 
feeble character of D.ariiis threw the chief power 
into the h.ands of Parysatis ; whose administration 
wjis little else th.an a series of murders, l^'our of 
her sons grew up to manhood. Tlio oldest of 
these, Artaxerxes Mnemon, was born before Da- 
rius h.ad obtained the sovereign power, .and on tliis 
pretext Parysatis sought to set .aside his claims to 
the throne in favour of her second son Cyrus. 
Failing in this attempt, she nevertheless interposed 
after the death of Darius, 405, to prevent Arta- 
xerxes from putting Cyrus to death ; and prevailed 
with the king to allow him to return to his satrapy 
ill Asia Minor. After the death of Cyrus at tlu' 
battle of Cunaxa (401), she did not hesitate lo 
display her grief for the death of her favourite sou, 
by bestowing funeral honotlrs on his mutilated 
remains ; and she subseipiently succeeded in getting 
into her power all the .authors of the death of 
Cyrus, whom she put to death by the most cruel 
tortures. She afterwards poisoned Statira, ilie 
wife of Arbaxerxes. The feeble .and indolent king 
was content to b<anish her to Babylon ; and it was 
not long before he recalled her to his court, 
where she soon recovered all her former influeiioe. 
Of this she availed herself to turn his suspicious 
against Tissaphernes, whom she had long hated as 
having been the first to discover the designs <»t 
Cyrus to his brother, and who was now put to 
death by Artaxerxes at her instigation, 396. blm 
appears to have died soon afterwards. 

Fasargada or -ae (na(rap7d5o, HaaapydBai)^ 
the older of the 2 capitals of Persis (the other 
.and later being Persppolis), is said to have been 
founded by Cyrus the Great, on the spot where lie 
gained his great victory over Astyages. The tomb 
of Cyrus stood here in the midst of a beautilul 
fjark. The exact site is doubtful. Strabo describes 
it as lying in the hollow part of Persis, on the river 
Cyrus, S.E. of Persepolis, and near the borders ot 
Carniaiiia. Most modern geographers identiiy it 
with Muryhab^ N.E. of Persepolis, wheije there arc 
the remains of a great sepulchral monument ot the 
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ancient Persians. Others place it at Farsa or at 
Dara}i-‘gherdy both S.E. of Pcrsopolis, but not 
answering Strabo'-s description in other respects so 
well as Murghab. Others identify it with Persc- 
polis; which is almost certainly an error 

Fasarg&dae {UaaapydSai), the most noble of 
the 3 chief tribes of the ancient Persians, the other 
2 being the Maraphii and Maspii. The royal house 
of the Achaemenidac were of the race of the Pa- 
sargadae. They had their residence chiefly in and 
about the city bf Pasargada. » 

Paslas, a Greek painter, belonged to the Sicy- 
onian school, and flourished about n. c. 220 . 

Pasion (ilatrl<cu)^ a wealthy banker at Athens, 
was originally a slave of Antisthenes and Arches- 
tratus, who were also bankers. In their service 
he displayed great fidelity as well as aptitude for 
business, and was manumitted as a reward. He 
ai’terwards set up a bjinking concern on his own ac- 
count, by which, together with a shield manufactory, 
lie greatly enriched himself, while he continued all 
along to preserve his old character for integrity, 
and his credit stood high throughout Greece. He 
did not however escape an accusation of fraudu- 
lently keeping back some money which had been 
entrusted to him by a foreigner from the Eiixine. 
The plaintilF’s case is stated in an oration of Iso- 
crates (rpavt^iTiKSs)^ still extant. Pasion did 
good service to Athems with his money on several 
occasions. He was rewarded with the freedom 
of the city, and was enrolled in the dennis of 
Acharnae, He died at Athens in n. c. o70, after 
a lingering illness, accompanied with failure of 
sight. Towards the end of his life Kis affairs 
were administered to a great extent by his frecd- 
man Phonnion, to whom he let his hanking shop 
and shield manufactory, and settled in his will 
that he should marry his widow Archippe, with a 
handsome dowry, and undertake the guardianship 
of his younger son Pasicles. His elder son, Apol- 
lodorus, grievously diminished his patrimony by 
extravagance and law-suits. 

PaslpMe (natrupdr;), daughter of Helios (the 
Sun) and Perseis, and a sister of Circe and Aeetes, 
was the* wife of Minos, by whom she became the 
mother of Androgeos, Catrons, I)oucali|pn, Glaucus, 
Acalle, Xenodice, Ariadne, and Phaedra. Hence 
Phaedra is called Fasiphutia (Ov. Met. xv. 500.) 
Respecting the passion of Pasiphac for the beau- 
tiful bull, and the birth of the Miiiotaurus, see 
p. 450, a. 

Pasiteles {YlavniXyis). 1 . A statuary, who 
flourished about b. c. 4()8, and was the teacher of 
Colotes, the contemporary of Phidias. — 2. A sta- 
tuary, sculptor, and silver-chaser, of the highest 
distinction, was a iiative of Mauna Graecia, and 
obtained the Roman franchise with his countrymen 
in B. c. 90. He flourished at Rome from about 60 
to aO. Pasiteles also wrote a treatise in 5 books 
upon celebrated works of sculpture and chasing. 

Pasith^a (Jlcundia), 1. One of the Charites, 
or Graces, also called Aglaia. — 2. One of the N 
reids. 

Pasitigris (na<TiT» 7 prjs or Uaa-triypts : prob. 
Karoon), a considerable river of Asia, rising in the 
mountains E. of Mesobatene, on the confines of 
Media and Persis, and flowing first W. by N. to 
M. Zagros or Panichoathras, then, breaking through 
this chain, it turns to the S., and ilows through 
Susiana into the head of the Persian Gulf, after 
receiving the Eulaeus on its W. side. Some geo- 
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jraphers make the Pasitigris a tributary of the 
Tigris. 

PasB&ron (naaffdpeev : near DJiramisius S.W. 
of Joormiria)j a town of Epirus in Molossia, and 
the ancient capital of the Molossian kings. It 
was destroyed by the Romans, together with 70 
other towns of Epirus, after the conquest of Mace- 
donia, B. c. 168. 

Passienns Grispas. [Crispus.] 

Passienus Paulus. [ Pa ulus.] 

Pataoci (rkiTai/coi), Phoenician divinities whose 
dwarfish figures were attached to Phoenician 
ships. 

Pat&la, Patalene. [Pattala, Pattalenk.] 

Pat§.ra (rd ndTopa; UaTapevs : Fattira^ 
one of the chief cities of Lycia, was a flourishing 
sea-port, on a promontory of the same name (77 
nardpwv &Kpa\ (iO stadia (6 geog. miles) E. of the 
mouth of the Xanthiis. It was early colonised by 
Dorians from Crete, and became a chief seat of the 
worship of Apollo, who had here a very celebrated 
oracle, which uttered responses in the winter only, 
and from whose son Patanis the name of the city 
was mythically derived. It was restored and en- 
larged by' Ptolemy Philadelphus, who called it 
Arsinoe, but it remained better known by its old 
name. 

P&tS,vinm (Patavlnus : Padom or Ptiilua\ an 
ancient town of the Veneti in the N. of Italy, on 
the Medo.acns Minor, and on the road from Miitina 
to Altinum, was said to have been founded by the 
Trojan Antenor. It became a flourishing and 
im»K)rtant town in early times, and was powerful 
enough in b. c. 302 to drive back the Spartan 
king Clcomenes with great loss, .when he attempted 
to plunder the surrounding country. Under the 
Romans Patavium was the mo.st important city in 
the N. of Italy, and, by its commerce and manu- 
factures (of which its woollen stuffs were the most 
celebrated), it attained great opulence. According 
to Strabo it possessed 500 citizens, whose fortune 
entitled them to the equestrian rank. It was 
plundered by Attila ; and, in consequence of a 
revolt of its citizens, it was subsequently destroyed 
bj" Agilolf, king of the Langobards, and razed to 
the ground ; hence the modern town contains few 
remains of antiquity. — Patavium is celebrated as 
the birth-place of the historian Livy. — In its 
neighbourhood were the Aquete Painvinae^ also 
called Aponi Fon^^ respecting which, see p. 65,b. 

Paterculus, C. Velleius, a Roman historian, 
was probably born about B. c. 19, and was de- 
scended from a distinguished Campanian family. 
He adopted the profession of arms; and, soon after 
he had entered the army, he accompanied C. Caesar 
in his expedition to the East, and was present with 
the latter at his interview with the Parthian king, 
in A. D. 2. T wo years after wnrd.s, a. I). 4, he served 
under Tiberius in Germany, succeeding his iather 
in the rank of Praelectins Eqiiitum, having pre- 
viously’^ filled in succession the offices of tribime of 
the soldiers and tribune of the camp. For the 
next 8 y'ears Paterculus served under liherius, 
cither as praefectus or legatus, in the various cam- 
paigns of the latter in Germany’, Pannonia, and 
Dalmatia, and, by his activity and ability, gained 
the favour of the fiiture emperor. He was quaestor 
A.D. 7, but he continued to serve as legatus under 
Tiberius. He accompanied his commander on his 
return to Rome in 12, and took a prominent part 
in the triumphal procession of Tiberius, along with 
M M 
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liis brother Magius Celer. The 2 brothers were 
])raetors in 1.5. i’aterculiis was alive in 30, as he 
tlrew up his history in that year for the use of j 
M. Viiiicius, who was then consul ; and it is con- 
jectured, with much probability, that he perished 
in the following year (31), along with the other 
friends of Sejanus. The favourable manner in 
which he had so recently spoken in his history of 
this powerful minister would be sufficient to ensure 
his condemnation on the fall of the latter. The 
work of Paterculus, which has come down to us, 
is a brief historical compendium in two })ook.s, and 
bears the title C. VeJleii Pate.rcuU I/isionae h*o- 
manae ad M. Vmwium Cos. Libri II. The be- 
ginning of the work is wanting, and there is also 
a portion lost after the bth chapter of the first 
book. The object of this compendium was to give 
a brief view of universal history, but more espe- 
cially of the events connected with Uome, the his- 
tory of which occupies the main portion of the 
book. It commenced apparently with the destruc- 
tion of Troy, and ended with the year 30. In the 
execution of his work, Velleius has shown great 
skill and judgment, lie does noi attempt to give 
a consecutive account of all the events of history ; 
he seizes only upon a few of the more prominent 
facts, wliich he describes at sufficient length to 
leave tliem impressed upon the recollection of his 
liearers. II is style, which is a close imitation of 
Sallust’s, is characterised by clearness, conciseness, 
and energy. In his estimate of the ch.aracters of 
the leading actors in Roman history he generally 
exhibits both discrimination and judgment ; hut 
he lavishes the most indiscriminate praises, as 
might have been expected, upon his patron Ti- 
berius. Only one manuscript of Paterculus has 
come down to us ; and as tills manuscript abounds 
with errors, the text is in a very corrupt state. 
Tln‘ best editions are by Ruhnken, Lngd. Bat. 
1739; by Orelli, Lips. 1335; and by Bothe, 
'J’urici, 1337. 

Fatemus, Tarruntenus, a jurist, is probably 
the same person who was praefectus praetorio 
under Commodns, and was put to death by the 
emperor on a charge of treason. lie wa.s the author 
of a work in 4 books, entitled Ihi Re Mililari or 
Ali/ilaritini, from which there are two excerpts in 
the Digest. 

Fatmos {UdrfjLos : Patmn)., one of tlie i.sland3 
called Sporades, in the Icarian Sea, at .'ihout eipiul 
distances S. of Samos, and W. of the Prom. Posi- 
diiim on the coast of Cariti, celebrated as the place 
to which the Apostle John was banished, and in 
Avhicli he wrote the Apocalypse. Tiie natives still 
alfect to show the cave where St. John saw the 
apocalyptic visions (to crir-tiKaiov rTjs dwoKa\v\^€ws), 
On the E. side of the island was a city with a 
li arbour, 

Fatrae (ndrpat, riarpcer Herod.: Tlarpcifs: 
one of the 12 cities of Achaia, was situated 
"W. of Rhiuin, near the opening of the Corinth ian 
gulf. It is said to have been originally called 
Aroe (’ApJ?;), and to have been founded by the 
autochthon Eumelus ; and after the expulsion of | 
the lonians to have been taktm possession of by 
Patreus, from whom it derived its name. The 
town is rarely mentioned in early Greek history, 
and was chiefly of importance as the place from 
which the Peloponnesians directed their attacks 
against the opposite coast of Aetolia. Patrac was 
one of the 4 towns which took the leading part in 


j founding the 2nd Achaean league. In conse- 
quence of assisting the Aetolians again.st the Gaul.s 
in B.c. 279, Patrae became so weakened that most 
I of the inhabitants deserted the town and took up 
their abodes in the neighbouring villages. Under 
the Romans it continued to be an insignificant 
place till the time of Augustus, who rebuilt tin* 
town after the battle of Actium, again collected 
its inhabitants, and added to them those of Rhypae. 
Augustus further gave Patrae dominion over the 
neighbouring to’.fns, and even over Locris, and 
also bestowed upon it the privileges of a Roman 
colony : hence we find it called on coins Coloma 
Auymta Arue Patrerisis. Strabo describes Patrae 
in his time .as a flourishing and populous town 
with a good harbour ; and it wa.s frequently the 
place at which persons landed sailing from Italy to 
Greece. The modern Patras is still an im- 
portant place, but contains few remaiiis of anti- 
quity. 

Fatrocles (UaTpoK\^s\ a Macedonian general 
in the service of Seleuciis I. and Antiocluis I., 
kings of Syria. Patrocles held, both under Se- 
Teucus and Antiochus, an iinporfiint government 
over some of the E. provinces of the Syrian empire'. 
During the period of his holding this po.sition, he 
collected accurate geographical information, wliich 
he afterwards ]ml)lished to the world ; but thougli 
he is frecpiently cited, by Strabo, who placed the 
utmost reliance on his accuracy, neither the tith* 
nor exact subject of his work is mentioned. It 
beems clear, however, that it included a general 
account of India, as well as of the countries on the 
hanks of the Oxus and the Caspian Sea. Patrocles 
regarded the Caspian Sea as a gulf or inlet of tin' 
ocean, and maintained the possibility of sailing 
thither by sea from the Indian Gceaii. 

Fatrocli Insula (narpdxAou vijero? : (nularo- 
vesi or (Hatdromsi)^ a small island oil* the S.W. 
coast of Attica, near Siinium. 

Fatroclns (ndTpoKkos or narpo/cAr/s), tin' cele- 
brated friend of Achilles, was son of Menoetiii.s of 
J^pu.s, and grandson of Actor and Aeginn, whence 
lie is called Adorides. His mother is commonly 
called Sthcncle, but some mention lier under tlie 
name of Pii-rinpis or Polymele. Aeacus, tlio 
grandfather of Achilles, was a brother of iMenoe- 
tins, so that Achilles and Patroclns were kin.s- 
num as well as friends. While still a boy 
Patroclns involuntarily slew Clysoiiyinus, soil of 
Amphidamas. In coiKsecjnence of this accident ho 
wa.s taken by his father to Peleus at Plithia, 
where he was educated together with Achillex-. 
Ho is said to have taken part in the expedition 
against Troy on account of his attachment to 
Achilles. He fought bravely against the Trojans, 
until his friend witlidrew from the scene of action, 
when Patroclns followed his example. But when 
the Greeks Avere hard pressed, he begged Achill*'^ 
to allow him to put on his armour, and with lii;' 
men to ha.sten to the a.ssi8tance of the Greeks 
Achilles grunted the re([uest, and Patroclns mi»- 
ceeded in driving hack the Trojans and extiti- 
gnishing the fire which was raging among the 
ships. He slew many enemies, and thrice made 
an assault upon the walls of Troy ; but on a 
sudden he was struck by Apollo, and hecainc. 
senseless. In this state Eiipliorbus ran hint 
through with his Icince from beliind, and Hector 
gave him the last and ’fatal ]»low. Hector also 
took possession of his armour. A long struggle 
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row ensued between the Greeks and Trojans for 
the body of Patroclus ; but the former obtained 
possession of it, and brought it to Achilles, who 
was deeply grieved, and vowed to avenge the 
death of his friend. Thetis protected the body 
with ambrosia against decomposition, until Achilles 
had leisure solemnly to burn it with funeral sacri- 
fices. If is ashes were collected in a golden urn 
which Dionysus had once given to Thetis, and 
were deposited under a mound.^ where the remains 
of Achilles were subsequently buried. Funeral 
games were celebrated in his honour. Achilles 
and Patroclus met again in the lower world ; or, 
according to others, they continued after ^ their 
death to live together in the island of Leiice. 

Patron, an Epicurean philosopher, lived for 
some time in Rome, where lie became acquainted 
with Cicero and others. From Rome lie removed 
to Athens, and there succeeded Phaedrus as pre- 
sident of the Epicurean school, B. c. 52. 

FattS^la. [Pattalenk.] 

Fattalene orPatalene (naTTaArj*/^, naraK-qv-n: 
Lowor iScindt;)^ the name of the great delta fonn^ 
by the 2 principal arms by which the Indus falls into 
the sea. At the apex of the delta stood the city 
Pattala or PatS.la (prob. Hyderabad). The name 
is probably a native Indian word, namely the 
Sanscrit which means the IF. and 

is applied to the W. part of N. India about the 
Indus, in contradistinction to the E. part about 
the Ganges. 

Patuicius, a surname of .Taiius. [Jants.] 

Pattimus (ndrougos; 0. T. Pithom: prob. near 
IhdMispyh^ or Jielbrts), an Egyptian city in the 
Arabian Desert, on the E. margin of the Delta, 
near Rubastis, and near the commenceimmt oG 
Necho's canal from the Nile to the Red Sea; built 
by the Israelites during their captivity (Exod. i. 1 1 ). 

Paulina or Paullina. 1. Lollia. [Lollia.] 
— 2. Pompeia, wifi; of Seneca the philosopher, 
and probably the daughter of Pompc'ius Pauliim.s, 
who commanded in Germany in the reign of Nero. 
AVhen lier husband was condemned to death, sie 
ojiened her veins along with him. After the blood 
had flowed some time, Nero commanded her veins 
to be bound up ; she lived a few yetfrs longer, but 
with a paleness Avhieli testified how near she had 
been to death. 

Paulinus. 1. Pompelus, compianded in Ger- 
many along with L. Aiitistius Vetus in a, n. .5«,and 
completed the dam to restrain the inundations of 
the Rhine, which Drusiis had commenced 0*3 years 
before. Seneca dedicated to him his treatise Jh 
Brecitate Vitae ; and the Pompeia Paulina, whom 
the philosopher married, was probably the daughter 
of this Paulinus.— 2. C. Suetonius, propraetor in 
Mauretania, in the reign of the emperor Claudius, 
A. D. 12, when he conquered the Moors who had re- 
volted, and advanced us far as Mt. Atlas. lie 
had the command of Britain in the reign of 
Nero, from 5i) to 6’2. For the first 2 years all 
hU undertakings were successful ; but during his 
absence on an expedition against the island of 
Mona {Anglesey), the Britons rose in rebellion 
under Boadicea (b’l). They at first met with 
great success, but Avere conquered by Suetonius 
on lug return from Mona. [Boadicea.] In 06 
he was consul ; and aft<‘r the death of Nero in 68 
he was one of Oiho’s generals in the war againsi 
Vitellius. It was against his advice that Otho 
fought the battle at Bedriacum. He was pardoned 
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by Vitellius after N oro’s death. — 3. Of Milan ( Me- 
diolanensis), was the secretary of St. Ambrose, after 
whose death he became a deacon, and repaired to 
Afriai, where, at the request of St. Augustine, he 
composed a biography of his former patron. This 
biography, and 2 other small works by Paulinus, 
are still extant. — 4. Meropius Pontius Anicius 
Paulinus, bishop of Nola, and hence generally 
designated Paulitins N^uUaius^ was born at Bour- 
deaiix, or at a neighbouring town, which he calls 
Embroraagura, al)out a. d. 353. His parents were 
wealthy and illustrious, and he received a careful 
education, enjoying in particular the instructions of 
the poet Ausonius. After many years spent in 
worldly honours he withdrew from the world, and 
was eveuUially chosen bishop of Nola in 4()<J. He 
died in 431, The works of Paulinus are still 
exUint, and consist of Epistdac (51 in number), 
Carmina (32 in number, composed in a great va- 
riety of metres), and a short tract entitled Passio 
S. (renfsii Arelatt’nsis. Edited by J^e Brun, 4to. 
Paris, 1685, reprinted at Veron. 1736. 

Paullus or Paulus, a Roman cognomen in many 
gentes, but best known as the name of a family of 
the Aemilia gens. The name was originally 
written with a double /, but subsequently witii 
only one I. 

Paulus (noi;A,oy), Greek Avriters. 1. Aegineta, 
a Celebrated medical Avritor, of whose personal his- 
;ory nothing is knowm except that lie Avas bom in 
Aegina, and that he travelled a good deal, visiting, 
iniong other places, Alexandria. Ho probably 
iA-ed in the latter half of the 7tli century after 
Christ. He Avrote several medical Avorks in Greek, 
d Avhich the principal one is still extant, AA’ith 
no exact title, but commonly called I)e Be d/A. 
K'a Libn tScptein. This work is chieily a compila- 
-ion from former Avriters. The Greek text i.as 
>con twice published, Venct. 1528, and Basil. 
5.38. There is an excellent English translation by 
Adams, London, 1831, seq. — 2. Of Alexandria, 
Avrote, in a. d. 378, an Introdnction to Astro^ 
}(fy (E/Va7&>7^; ds t^v UTroreKi(rfxa.riKiiv)^ which 
has como down to us, edited by Schatus or Schato, 
Wittenberg, 1586.- 3. Of Samosata, a cele- 
bnated beresiarch of the 3id century, Avas made 
bishop of Antioch, about a. d. 260. He Avas 
condemned and deposed by a council held in 
26}). Paulus denied the distinct personality of 
the Son of God, and maintained that the Word 
came and dAvelt in the man Jesus. — 4.-Silen- 
tiarius, so called, because he Avas chief of the si- 
lentiarii, or secretaries of the emperor .Justinian. 
He Avrote viu'ious poems, of Avhich the following 
arc extant; — (1.) A DescriiHiua of the Church 
of St. Sophia {’'EKCppaais tov vaov rijs ayias 2o- 
<pias), consisting of 1028 verses, of which the 
first 134 are iambic, the rest hexameter. This 
poem giA’es a clear and graphic description of the 
superb structure Avhich forms its subject, and Avas 
recited by its author at the second dedication of 
the church (a. d. 562), after the restoration of 
the dome, Avliich had fallen in. Edited by Graefe, 
Lips. 1822, and by Bekker, Bonn, 1837, in the 
Bonn edition of the Byzantine historians. ^ (2.) 
A Description of the ralpit ( ''EK<ppa(ns tov d/A- 
Suvos\ consisting of 304 verses, is a supplement to 
the former poem. It is printed in the editions 
mentioned above. (3.) Epigram$^y>'6 in all, given 
in the AntJvologia. Among these is a poem On the 
Pythian Baths {Els rh iv Ilvdlois 
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Paulus, Aemilius. 1. H., consul b. c. 30*2, 
and magister equitum to the dictator Q. Fabiiis 
Maximus Rulliauus, 301.— 2 . M., consul 255 
with Ser. Fulvius Paetinus Nobilior, about the 
middle of the 1st Punic war. See Nobilior, 
No. 1. — 3. L., son of No. 2., consul 21.0, when 
he conquered Demetrius of the island of Pharos in 
the Adriatic, and compelled him to fly for refuge 
to Philip, king of Macedonia. He was consul a 
2nd time in 216 with C. Terentius Varro. This 
was the year of the memorable defeat at Cannae. 
[Hannibal.] The battle was fought against the 
advice of Paulus ; and he was one of the many 
distinguished Romans who perished in the engage- 
ment, refusing to fly from the field, when a tribune 
of the soldiers offered him his horse. Hence we 
find in Horace [Carnt. i. 12) : “aniraaeque magnae 
prodiguni Paiilum superante Porno.” Paulus was 
a staunch adherent of the aristocracy, and wai 
raised to the consulship by the latter party to 
counterbalance the influence of the {)leheian Te- 
rentins Varro. — 4 , L., afterwards surnamod Mack- 
BoNicus, son of No. 3, was born about 230 or 221), 
since at the time of his 2nd consulship, 163, he 
■was upwards of 60 years of age. He was one of 
the host specimens of the high Roman nobles. He 
would not condescend to flatter the people for the 
offices of the sbite, maintained with strictness 
severe discipline in the army, was deeply skilled 
in the law of the angur.s, to whose college he be- 
longed, and maintained throughout life a pure and 
unspotted character. Ho was elected curulc aedile 
1.02; was pmetor 101, and obtained Further Spain 
ns his province, where he carried on war with the 
TiUsitani ; and was consul 131, when he con<iuered 
the Ingauni, a Ligurian people. For the next 13 
years he lived quietly at Rome, devoting most of 
his time to the education of his children. He was 
consul a 2nd time in 168, and brought the war 
against Perseus to a conclusion by the defeat of 
the Macedonian monarch near Pydna, on the 22nd 
of June. Perseus shortly afterwards suiTendercd 
himself to Paulus. [Pkksku.s.] Paulas remained 
ill Macedonia during the greater part of the follow- 
ing year as proconsul, and arranged the affairs of 
^lacedonia, in conjunction with 10 Roman commis- 
sioners, whom the senate had despatched for the 
purpose. Before leaving Greece, he marched 
into Epirus, where, in accordance with a cruel 
command of the senate, he gave to his soldiers 70 
towns to be pillaged, because they had been in 
alliance with Perseus. The triumph of Paulus, 
which was celebrated at the end of November, 
167, was the most splendid that Rome hud yet 
seen. It lasted three days. Before the triumphal 
car of Aemilius walked the captive monarch of 
Macedonia and his children, and behind it were 
liis two illustrious 8on.s, Q. Fahius Maximus and 
P. Scipio Africanus the younger, both of whom 
had been adopted into other families. But the 
glory of the conqueror was clouded by family mis- 
fortune. At this very time he lost his two 3'oiinger 
sons; one, 12 years of age, died only 5 days be- 
fore his triumph, and the other, 14 years of age, 
only 3 days after his triumph. The loss was all 
the severer, since he had no son left to carry his 
name down to posterity. In 1 64 Paulus was censor 
with Q. Marcius Philippus, and died in 160, after 
a long and tddious illness. The fortune he left ' 
behind him was so small as scarcely to be sufficient 
to pay his wife’s dowry. The Adelphi of Terence 
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was brought out at the funeral games exhibited in 
his honour. Aemilius Paulus was married twice. 
By his first wife, Papiria, the daughter of C. Pa 
pirius Maso, consul 231, he had 4 children, 2 son.s, 
one of whom was adopted by Fabius Maximus and 
the other by P. Scipio, and 2 dau'jhters, one of 
whom was married to Q. Aelius Tubero, and th(i 
other to M. Cato, son of Cato the censor. He 
afterwards divorced Papiria ; and by his 2n(i wife, 
whose name is iioynentioned, he had 2 sons, whose 
death has been mentioned above, and a daiighter, 
who was a child at the time that her father was 
elected to his 2nd consulship. 

Paulus, Julias, one of the most distinguished of 
the Roman jurists, has been supposed, without 
any good reason, to be of Greek origin. He was in 
the auditorium of Papinian, and consequently was 
acting as a jurist in the reign of Septimius Severus. 
He was exiled by Elagabalus, but he was recalU'<l 
by Alexander Severus when the latter became em- 
peror, and was made a member of his consilhun. 
Paulus also held the office of praefectus praetorio : 
]|p survived his contemporary Ulpian. Paulus was 
perhaps the most fertile of all the Roman law 
writers, and there is more excerpted from him in 
the Digest than from any other jurist, except Hl- 
pian; Upwards of 70 separate works by Paulus 
are quoted in the Digest. Of these his greatest 
work was Ad Kdivtum^ in 30 books. 

Paulus, Passienus, a contemporary and friend 
of the younger Pliny, was a distinguished Boman 
eques, and was celebrated for his elegiac and Ivrio 
poems. He bolong<‘d to the same iminicipium 
(Mevania in Umbria) as Propertius, whom he 
numbered among his ancestors. 

Pausanias (Iloutravtas). 1. A Spartan of the 
Agid branch of the royal family, the son of ('leom- 
brotiis and nephew of Leonidas. Several writers 
incorrectly call him king; but he only succeeded 
his father Cleorahrotus in tlie guardianship of his 
cousin Plistarchus, the son of Leonidas, for wdumi 
he exercised the fiinctioii.s of royalty from b. c. 47/* 
t») the period of his death. Jn 473, when tlu* 
Athenians called upon the Lacedaemonians for aid 
against the Persians, the Spartans sent a body of 
5000 Spar tart’s, each attended by 7 Helots, under the 
command of Pausanias. At the Isthmus Pausa- 
nias was joined by the other Peloponnesian allies, 
and at Eleusis by the Athenians, and forth wit.'i 
took the command of the combined forces, tlu'otlii r 
Greek generals forming a sort of council of war. 
The allied forees amounted to nearly 11 0,000 men. 
Near Plataeae in Boeotia, Pausanias defeated the 
PersijMi army under the command of Mardoniiis. 
This decisive victory secured the independence of 
Greece. Pausanias received as his reward a tenth 
of the Persian spoils. In 477 the confederate 
Greeks sent out a fleet under the command of 
Pausanias, to follow up their success by driving 
the Persians completely out of Europe and the 
islands. Cyprus was first attacked, and the greater 
part of it subdued. From Cyprus Pausanijis sailed 
to Byzantium, and captured the city. The capture 
of this city afforded Pausanias an opportunity lor 
commencing the execution of the design which he 
had apparently formed even before leaving Greece. 
Dazzled by his success and reputation, his station 
as a Spartan citizen had become too restricted for 
his ambition. His position ns regent was one 
which must tenninate when the king became ot 
age. He therefore aimed at becoming tyrant over 
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the whole of Greece, with the "issistance of the 
Persian king. Among the prisoners taken at By- 
zantium were some Persians connected with the 
royal family. These he sent to the king, with a 
letter, in which lie offered to bring Sparta and the 
rest of Greece under his power, and proposed to 
marry his daughter. Ilis offers were gladly ac- 
cepted, and whatever amount of troops and money 
lu‘ required for accomplishing his designs. Pausa- 
nias now set no bounds to his |irrogant and do- 
mineering temper. The allies were so disgusted 
by his conduct, that they all, except the Pelopon- 
nesians and Aeginetans, voluntarily offered to 
transfer to the Athenians that pre-eminence of 
rank which Sparta had hitherto enjo^-od. In this 
way the Athenian confederacy first took its 
rise. Reports of the conduct and designs of Paii- 
sanias reached Sparta, and he was recalled and put 
upon his trial; but the evidence respecting his 
meditated treachery was not yet thought sufficiently 
strong. Shortly afterwards he returned to By- 
zantium, without the orders of the ephors, and 
renewed his treasonable intrigues. He was agaii^ 
recalled to Sparta, was again put on his trial, and 
again acquitted. But even after this second escape 
lie still continued to carry on his intrigues with 
Persia. At length a man, who was chargonl with 
a letter to Persia, having his suspicions awakened 
by noticing that none of those sent previously on 
similar errands had returned, counterfeited the seal 
of i*ausanias and opened the letter, in which he 
found directions lor his own death. He carried 
the letter to the ephors, who prepared to arrest 
Pausanias : hut he took refuge in tlie teinph* of 
Athena Chalcioecus. The ephors stripped off the 
roof of the temple and built up the door ; the 
aged mother of Pausanias is said to have been 
among the first who laid a stone for this purpose. 
AV'hen he was on the point of expiring, the ephors 
took him out lest his death should pollute the 
sanctuary. He died as soon as he got outside, 
n. c. 470. He left 3 sons behind him, Plistoana.v, 
afterwards king, Cleoinenes and Aristocles. — 2t 
Son of Plistoaiiax, and grandson of the preceding, 
was king of Sparta from n. c. 400 to 3.04. In 403 
he was sent with an armj' into Atticafand secretly 
favoured the cause of Thrasyhulus and the Athe- 
nian exiles, in order to counteract the plans of 
Lysander. In 305 Pausanias was sent with an 
army against the Thebans ; hut in eoiiseqnence of 
the death of Lysander, who wms slain under the 
walls of IlaliartiLs, on the day before Pausanias 
r»'achcd the spot, the king agreed to withdraw' 
his forces from Boeotia. On Ins return to Sparta 
he was impeached, and seeing that a fair trial wa* 
Jiot to be hoped for, went into voluntary exile, and 
was condemned to death. He wa.s living at Tegea 
in 385, when Mantinea w'as besieged by his son 
Agesipolis, who succeeded him on the throne. —3. 
King of Macedonia, the son anti successor of Aero- 
pus. He was assassinated in the year of his ac- 
cession by Amyntas II., 394. — 4. A pretender to 
the throne of Macedonia, made his appearance 
367, after Alexander 11. had been assassinated 
by Ptolemaens. Kurydice, the mother of Alex- 
ander, sent to request the aid of the Athenian 
general, Ipliicrates, who expelled Pausanias from 
the kingdom. —6. A Macedonian youth of dis- 
tinguished family, from the province of Orcstis. 
Having been shamefully treated by Attains he 
complained of the outrage to Philip ; but as Philip 
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took no notice of his complaints, he directed his 
vengeance against the king himself. lie shortly 
afterwards murdered Philip at the festival held at 
Aegae, 336, but was slain on the spot by some 
officers of the king’s guard. Suspicion rested on 
Olympias and Alexander of having been privy to the 
deed ; but with regard to Alexander at any rate 
the suspicion is probably tobilly unfounded. There 
was a story that Pausanias, while meditating re- 
venge, having asked the sophist Hermocrates 
which was the shortest way to fame, the latter re- 
plied, that it was by killing the man who had per- 
formed the greatest achievements. — 6. The traveller 
and geographer, was perhaps a native of Lydia. 
Ho lived under Antoninus Pius and M. Aurelius, 
and wrote his celebrated work in the reign of the 
latter emperor. This work, entitled ‘EAAdSoy n€pi- 
■f}yrj(riSf a Periegenis or Itinerarif of Greece^ is in 1 0 
books, and contains a description of Attica and 
Megaris (i.), Corinthia, Sicyonia, Phliasia, and 
Argolis (ii.). Laconica (iii.), Messenia (iv.), Klis 
(v. vi.l, Achaea (vii.), Arcadia (viii.), Boeotia 
(ix.), Phocis (x.). The work show's that Paiisti- 
nias visited most of the places in these divisions 
of Greece, a fact w’hich is clearly demonstrated by 
the minuteness and particularity of hi.s description. 
The work is merely an Itinerary. Pausanias gives 
no general descriptiem of a country or even of a 
place, but he describes the things as he comes to 
them. His account is minute ; hut it mainly refers 
to objects of anti(piity, and w'orks of art, such as 
buildings, temples, statues, and pictures. He also 
mentions mountains, rivers, and fountains, and the 
mythological stories connected with them, wliicii 
indeed Jire his eliief inducements to speak of them. 
Hi.s religious feeling W'as strong, and his belief 
sure, for he tells many old legends in true good 
faith and seriousness. His style has been much 
condemned by modern critics ; but if we exce})t 
some corrupt pas.sages, and if w'e allow tliat liis 
order of words is not that of the best Greek writers, 
there i.s hardly iniieh obscurity to a person wdio is 
competently acquainted witli Greek, except that 
oh.scnrity wlilch sometimes is owing to the matter. 
AVith the exception of Herodotus, there is no 
writer of antiquity, and perhaps none of modem 
times, who has comprehended so many valuable 
facts in a small volume. The best editions are by 
Siebelis, Lips. 18’J*2 — 1828, 5 vols. 8vo. and by 
Scimbart and Walz, Lips. 1838 — 40, 3 vols. 8vo. 

Fauslas (nauo-las), one of the most distinguished 
Greek painters, w'as a contemporary of Aristides, 
.Melanthius, and Apelles (about h. c. 360 — 330), 
.-ind a disciple of PamphiUis. He bad ])n‘viously 
been instrueted by bis father Brietes, who lived at 
Sicyon, where al.so Pausias pa.s.se(i liis Jib?. I'lie 
department of the art which Pausias most prac- 
tised was painting in encaustic with the cesfrum. 
His favourite subjects were small panel-pietiire.S 
chiedy of boys. One of bis most celebrated ])ic- 
lures W'as the portrait of Glyeera, a dower-girl ot 
his native city, of whom he w'as enamoured 
when a young man. Alost of his paintings w'cre 
probably transported to Rome with the other trea- 
sures of Sicyoniau art, in the aedilesliip ot Scanrus, 
when the state of Sicyon was cohipclled to sell all 
the pictures w'liich w'ere public property, in order 
to pfiy its debts. 

Fausilj^um (Ti> nawo-tAuTrov), that is, the 
“ griet’iassuaging,” was the name of a splendid 
villa near Neapolis in Campania, which Vedius 
mm3 
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Pollio bequeathed to Augustus. The name was 
transferred to the celebrated grotto (now Ponilippo') 
between Naples and Puzzuoli, which was formed 
by a tunnel cut through the rock by the architect 
Cocceius, by command of Agrippa. At its entrance 
the tomb of Virgil is still shown. • 

Fauson (nau(rafi'), a Greek painter, who ap- 
pears from the description of Aristotle {Fopt. 2. § 2.) 
to have lived somewhat earlier than the time of this 
philosopher. 

Fausiilae (Pauaulanns: Monia deW Obmi)., a 
town in the interior of Picenum, bctvvceii Urbs 
Salvia and Asculmn. 

Favor. [Pallor.] 

Fax, the goddess of Peace, called Irene by the 
Greeks. [Irexk.] 

Fax Julia or Pax Augusta a Roman 

colony in Lusitania, and the seat of a Conventus 
juridiews, N. of Julia Myrtilis. 

Faxi (/Wo and the name of 2 small 

islands off the W. coast of Greece, between Corcyra 
and liOueas. 

Fedaeum or Fedaeus (UTjdaiov^ accus., Horn. 11. 
xiii. 172), a town of the Troad. 

FedSlium (nr/SaAtoi/). 1. (G. Ohinazi)., a pro- 
montory of Caria, on the W. side of the Sinus 
Glaiiciis, called also Artemisinin from a temple of 
..Vrtemis upon it. — 2. {(Mpo della Gretja) a pro- 
montory on the K. side of Cyprus. 

Ped&sa (n-nSatra ! ni75a<T€us, pi. nTj5a(T€€y, 
Iferod.), a very ancient city of Caria, was originally 
a chief abode of the Lcloges. Alexander assigned it 
to Halicarnassus. At the time of the Homan empire 
it had entirely vanished, tliougli its name was pre- 
served in that of the district around its site, namely 
Fedh,8is (UTjdaa-ls). Its locality is only known 
thus far, tliat it must have stood somewhere in the 
triangle formed by Miletus, Halicarnassus, and 
Stratonicea. 

Pedasus (n^Sacroy), a town of Mysia on the 
Satiiiois, mentioned several times by Homer. It 
Avas destroyed by the time of Strabo, Avho says 
that it was a settlement of the Leleges on M. Ida. 

Fedianus, Asconlus. [Ascomus.] 

Pedius. 1. Q., the great-nei)hew of the dic- 
tator C. .Julius Caesar, being tlie grandson of .Julia, 
Caesar’s eld(-*st sister. He served under Caesar in 
Gaul as his legatus, B. c. .57. In .5.5, he was a 
candidate for the curule aedileship with Cn. Plan- 
cius and others, but he lost his election. In the 
civil Avar he fought on Caesar’s side. He Avas 
praetor in 48, and in that year he defeated and 
slew Milo in the neignhonrhood of Thnrii. In 45, 
he served against the Pompeian party in Spain. 
In Caeiar’s Avill Pedius was named one of his heirs 
along Avith his two other great-nephews, C. Octa- 
vius and L. Pinarins, Octavius obtaining 3-Iths of 
the property, and the remaining l-4th being divided 
between Pinarins and Pedius : the latter resigned 
his share of the inheritance to Octavin**. After 
the bill of the consuls, Hirtius and Punsa, at the 
battle of Mutina in April, 48, Octavius marched 
upon Rome at the head of an army, and in the month 
of August he was elected consul along with Pediin. 
The latter forthwith proposed a law% known by the 
name of the Lex F^dia^ by which all the murderers 
of Julius Caesar were punished with aqwu et uftiis 
interdidio. Pedius was left in charge of the city, 
while Octavius marched into the N. of Italy. He 
died towards the end of the year shortly afiter the 
news of the proscription had reached Rome. — 2 
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Sextus, a Roman jurist, frequently cited byPaulus 
and Hlpian, lived before the time of Hadrian, 
Fednelissus(n€Sj/7j\io'(ros),acity in the interior 
of Pisidia, and apparently on the Eurymedon, 
above Aspendus and Selge. It formed an inde- 
pendent state ; hnt Avas almost constantly at war 
Avith Selge, Mr. Fellowes supposes its site to he 
marked by the ruins of the Roman period near 
BoJkas~Koi on the E. bank of the Eurymedon, 
Fedo Albinovfnus. [Albinov.anus.] 

Feducaeus, Sex. 1. Propraetor in iSicily, B. <;. 
78 and 7-5, in the latter of Avhich A’cnrs Cicero 
serA'ed under him ns quaestor. — 2. Son of the 
preceding, and an intimate friend of Atticus and 
Cicero. In the civil wmr Peducaens sided with 
Caesar, by whom he Avas appointed in 48 to the 
government of Sardinia. In 89, he was propraotcr 
in Spain. 

Fedum (Pedilnns : GaUicam)). an ancient town 
of Latium on the Via Lavicaria, Avhich fell into 
decaj’^ at an early period. 

Fegae. [Pagae.] 

- Pegasis' {nrjyaa'is\ i. e. sprung from Pegn^ns, 
was apitlit;d to the fountain llippncreiie, wliich 
Avas called forth by tlie hoof of Peg.asns. d'he 
Muses are also called Fc<fnsides. because the foun- 
ttiin Hippocrene Avas sacred to them. 

Pegasus (nr)ya<ros). 1. The celebrated Avinged 
hor.se, Avhose origin is thus related. When Per.iriis 
stnick off tlie head of Medusa, Avith Avhom Posei- 
don had had intercourse in the form of a liorse or a 
bird, there sprung from her Clirysaor and the hni-M* 
Pegasus. The latter received this name because 
he Avas believed to have made bis appearance m'or 
the sources (n-fiyoi) of Oceanns. He ascended to 
the seats of the imniortahs, and afterwards lived in 
the palace of Zeus, for Avhoni he carried thunder 
and lightning. According to this view, Avliich is 
apparently the most anci(‘nt, Pegasus Avas tlie 
thundering horse of Zeus ; hut later writers de- 
scribe him as the horse of Eos (Aurora), and i)laco 
j him among the st.irs. — Pegasus also acts a proiui- 
i^*nt part in the combat of Bellerophoti against tlie 
Chimaom. In order to kill the Chimaera, it 
Avas necessary for Hellerophon to obtain possession 
of Pegasus. *'For this purpose the soothsayer I’o- 
lyidiis at Corinth advised him to .spend a night in 
the temple of Athena. As lielleroplion was .‘uleep 
in the temple, the goddess appeared to him in a 
dream, commanding him to sacrifice to Poseidon, 
and gave liiin a golden bridle. When he awoke 
he found the bridle, offered the sacrifice, and caught 
Pegasus, while he was drinking at the well Pireiie. 
According to some Athena herself tamed and bridled 
Pegasus, and surrendered him to Rellerophon. 
After he hfid conquered the Chimaera, he endea- 
voured to rise up to heaven upon his Avinged horse, 
hut fell down upon the earth. [Rellerophon.] 
Pegasus however continued liis flight to heaven, 

— Pegasus Avas also regarded as the horse of ihc 
Muses, and in this connection is more celehratc tl 
in modern times than in antiquity ; for with the an- 
cients he had no connection Avith the Muses, e.vcej't 
producing Avith his hoof the inspiring fountain 
Hippocrene. The story about this fountain runs 
as follows. When the 9 Muses engaged in a con- 
test with the 9 daughters of Pierus on Mt. Heli- 
con, all became darkness when the daughters of 
Pierus began to sing ; Avhereas during the song of 
the Mn.se.s, heaven, the sea, and all the rivers 
stood still to listen, and llcdicon rose heavciiwaid 
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with delight, until Pfgnsus, on the advice of 
Vof»eidoTi, stopped its ascent by kickiii" it with his 
hoof. From this kick there arose llippocrene, 
the inspiring well of the Muses, on Mt. Helicon, 
which, for tliis reason, Persius callsyo«« calMiJlintts. 
Others again relate that Pegasus caused the well 
to gusli forth because he was thirstjn Pegasus is 
often seen represented in ancient works of art 
along with Athena and Pellerophon. — 2. A Ro- 
man jurist, one of the followers oi' pupils of Procu- 
liis and praefectus urbi under Doinitian (Juv. iv. 
7()). The Senatiisconsnltum Pegasianuin, which 
was passed in the time of Vespasian, when Pegasus 
was consul sutYectus with Pusio, probably took its 
name from him. 

Feiso Lacus. [Pki.so Lai^us.] 

FelaglUS, prohabl}’ a native of Britain, cele- 
brated as the propagator of those heretical opinions, 
which have derived their name from him, and 
which were opposed with great energy by^ his con- 
tem]»oraries Augustine and Jerome. He tirst ap- 
pears in history aboiit the heginning of the 5th 
eenuny, when we find him residing at Rome. In 
the year or 410, when Alaric was thr<‘atening 
t!ie metropolis, Pelagius accompanii-d by his dis- 
ciple and ardent admirer Coclestius, passed over 
1o Sicily, from thence proceeded to Afilca, and 
h'aving Coelestius at Carthage, sailed for Palestine. 
'J'he fame of liis sanctity liad preceded him, for 
upon his arrival he tvas received with great warmth 
hy .Jerome and many other distinguished fathers 
of the church. Soon afterwards the opinions of 
Pelagius were denounced as heretical ; and in 
A. D. 417 Pelagius and Coelestius were anathema- 
tized by Pope Iiinocentius. A very fetv only of 
the numerous treatises of Pelagius have descended 
to us. They arc printed with the works of Je- 
rome. 

Felagonla (IleAa^ovla : ITeXayoi/fs. pi.). L A 
district in Macedonia. 'J'he Pelagoiies were an 
ancient people, probably of Pelasgic origin, and 
seem originally to have inhabited the valley of the 
Axins, since llonier calls Pelagon, a son of Axiui. 
The I’elagones after^^ards migrated AV .-wards to 
the Krigoii, the country around which received the 
name of Pelagoriia, which thus lay 9*. of Paeonia. 
Tlie chief towai of this district was also called 
J’elagonia (now VitoUa or Monasiir)^ which was 
tinder the Romans the capital of the 4th division 
of Macedonia. It was situated on the Via Kgnatia 
not far from the narrow passes leading into Illyria. 
— 2. A district in 'I'hessaly, called the Pelagonian 
Tripolis, because it consisted of the \\ towns of 
AzOrus, Pvthinm, and Holiche. It was situated 
AV. of Olympus in tlie upper valley of the Titare- 
sius, and belonged to Perrhaebia, whence these 3 
towns are sometimes called the Perrhaebian Tri- 
polis. Some of the Macedonian Pelagonians, who 
had been driven out of their homes by the Paeo- 
nians, migrated into this part of 'I’liessaly, which 
was originally inhabited by Dorians. 

Pelasgi (n 6 Aa(r 7 oi'), the earliest inhabitants of 
Greece who established tlie w’orship of the Dodo- 
naean Zeus, Hephaestus, the Cabiii, and other divi- 
nities that belong to the earliest inhabitants of the 
country. They claimed descent from a mythical 
hero Pelasgus, of whom we have different accounts 
in the different parts of Greece inhabited by Pelas- 
gians. The nation was widely spread over Greece 
and the islands of the Grecian archipelago ; and 
the name of Pelasgia w'as given at one time to 
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Greece. One of the most ancient traditions repre- 
sented Pelasgus, as a descendant of Phoroneus, king 
of Argos ; and it seems to liave been generally be- 
lieved by the Greeks that the Pelasgi S{)ri'ftd from 
Argos to the other countries of Greece. Arcadia, 
Attica, Epiri^ and 'rhossaly, were, in addition to 
Argos, some of the principal seats of the Pelasgi. 
They w’ere also found on the coasts of Asia Minor, 
and according to some w rlters in Italy as well. Of 
the language, habits, and civilisation of tliis people, 
we possess no certain knowledge. Herodotus says 
they spoke a barbarous language, that is, a lan- 
guage not Greek ; hut from tiie facility wdth which 
the Greek and Pelasgic languages coalesced in all 
parts of Greece, and from the fact that the Atlie- 
nians and Arcadians are Said to have boon of pure 
Pelasgic origin, it is probable that the 2 languages 
had a close affinity. The Pelasgi are further said 
to have been an agricultural people, and t^o have 
possessed a considerable knowledge of the useful 
arts. The most ancient architectural remains of 
Greece, such as the treasury or tomb of Athens at 
Mycenae, are ascribed to the Pelasgians, and are 
cited as specimens of IVlasgian architecture, tliough 
there is no positive authority for these statements. 

Pelasgia (ncAarT7/a), an ancient name of the 
islands of Delos and Lesbos, referring, of course, to 
their having bemi early seats of the Pelasgians. 

Pelasgi6tis(Il6Aotr7io5Ti5), a district in Thessaly, 
between Hestiaeotisand Magnesia. ['rJiKssAiJA.] 
Pelasgus. [pF.rAsui.J 

Pelenddnes, a Celtiberian people in lli.spania 
Tarraconensis be.tw'ecn the sources of the Durius 
and the llierus. 

Pelethronium, (TleAcdptit'toj'), a mountainous dis- 
trict in Thessaly, part of Mt. Pelion, where the 
Lapithao dwelt, and which is said to have derived 
its name from Pelethronius, king of the Lapilhae, 
who invented the use of the bridle and the saddle. 

Peleus (IlTjAeus), son of Aeaciis and Kndeis, 
was king of the Myrmidons at Phthia in Thessaly, 
lie w'as a brother of 'rdamon, and step-brother of 
Phocus, the son of Aeaciis,by the Nereid Psamathe. 
Peleus and Telamon resolved to get rid of Phocus, 
because he excelled them in their military games, 
and 'felamon, or, according to others, Peleus, mur- 
dered their step-brother. 'I'lie 2 brothers concealed 
their crime by removing the body of Phocii.s, but 
were nevertheless fonud out, and expelled hy 
Aeacus from Aegina. Peleus went to Phthia in 
Thessaly, where he was purified from the murder 
by Eurytion, the son of Actor, married his daughter 
Antigone, and received w'ith her a 3rd of Eurv lion's 
kingdom. Others relate that he w'ent to (’eyx at 
Trachis; and as he had come to Thessaly without 
companions, he prayed to Zeus for an army ; and 
the god, to please Peleus, metamorphosed the ants 
(jULvpixrjKfs) into men, who were accordingly called 
Alymiidons. Peleus accompanied Eurytion to the 
Calydonian hunt, and involuntarily killed him 
with his spear, in consequence of which he fled 
from Phthia to lolcus, w'hen? he was again purihed 
by Acastus, the king of the place. While residing 
at lolcus, Astydamia, the Avife of Acastus, fell in 
love with hini ; hut as her proposals were rejected 
by Peleus, she accused him to her husband ot 
having attempted her virtue. Acastus, unwilling 
to sUiin Ids hand with the blood of the man whom 
he had hospitably received, and whom he had puri- 
fied from his guilt, took him to Mt. Pelion, where 
they hunted wild beasts ; and when Peleus, over- 
M M 4 
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come with fatigue^ had fallen asleep, Acastus left 
him alone, and concealed his sword, that he might 
he destroyed by the wild beasts. When Peleus 
awoke^and sought his sword, he was attacked by 
the Centtiurs, but was saved by Chiron, who also re- 
stored to him his sword. There are some modifi- 
cations of this account in other writers; instead of 
Astydamia, some mention Ilippolyte, the daughter 
of Cretheus ; and others relate that after Acastus 
liad concealed the sword of Peleus, Chiron or Her- 
mes brought him another, which liad been made 
by Hephaestus. While on Mt. Pelion, Peleus 
married the Nereid Thetis, by whom he became 
the father of Achilles, though some regarded this 
Thetis as ditferent from the marine divinity, and 
called her a daughter of Chiron. The gods took 
})art in the marriage solemnity ; Chiron presented 
Peleus with a lance, Poseidon with the immortal 
horses, Balius and Xanthus, and the other gods 
with arms. Eris or Strife was the only goddess 
who was not invited to the nuptials, and she re- 
venged herself by throwing an apple among the 
guests, with the inscription “ to the fairest.” 
[Paris.] Homer mentions Achilles as the only 
son of Peleus and Thetis, but later writers state 
that she liad already destroyed by fire G children, 
of whom she was the mother by Peleus, and that 
os she attempted to make away with Achilles, her 
7th child, she was prevented b)' Peleus. After 
this Peleus, who is also mentioned among the 
Argonauts, in conjunction with Ja'son and the 
Dioscuri, besieged Acastus and Jolciis, slew Asty- 
damia, and over the scattered limbs of her body 
led his warriors into tlie city. The flocks of Peleus 
were at one time worried by a wolf, which 
J’saniathe had sent to avenge the murder of lior son 
Phocus, but she herself afterwards, on the request of 
Thetis, turned the animal into stone. Peleus, 
who had in former, times joined Hercules in his 
ex[»cdition against Troy, was too old to accompany 
hi.s son Achilles against that city : he remained at 
home and survived the death of his son. 

Peliades (HeAiaSes), the daughters of Pelias. 
See Pklias. 

Pellas (rie.Xlas), son of Poseidon and Tyro, a 
daughter of Salmoncns. Poseidon once visited 
Tvro in the form of the river-god Enipeus, with 
whom she wa.s in love, and she became by him the 
mother of Pelias and Nolens. To conceal her 
shame, their mother exposed the 2 boys, but they 
were found and reared liy some countrymen. They 
subsequently learnt their parentage ; and after the 
death of Cretheus, king of lolcos, who had married 
their mother, they seized the throne of lolcos, to the 
exchi.sion of Aeson, the son of Cretheus and Tyro. 
Pelias soon afterwards expelled his own brother 
Neleus, and thus became sole ruler of lolcos. After 
Pelias Iiad long reigned over lolcos, Jason, the 
.son of Aesoii, came to lolcos and claimed the king- 
dom us his right. In order to get rid of him, Pe- 
lias sent him to Colchis to fetch the golden fleece. 
Hence arose the celebrated expedition of the Argo- 
nauts. After the return of Jason, Pelias was cut 
to pieces and boiled by his own daughters (the 
Pdvtiles)^ who had been told by Medea that 
in this manner they might restore their father 
to vigour and youth. His son Acastus held 
funeral games in his honour at lolciis, and ex- 
pelled Jason and Medea from the country. [For 
details, see Jason ; Mbdba ; Argonautae.] 
Tlie names of several of the daughter* of Pelias 
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are recorded. The most celebrated of them was 
Alcestis, the wife of Admetus, who is therefore 
called by Ovid Pcliae gener. 

Pelides (IlTjAtfSr/s, TLriKiiuv)^ a patronymic 
from Peleus, generally given to his son Achilles, 
more rarely to his grandson Neoptolemus. 

Feli^ili, a brave and warlike people of Sabine 
origin in central Italy, bounded S.E. by the Marsi, 
N. by the Marrucini, S. by Samuium and the 
Frentani, and E^by the Frcntani likewise. The 
climate of their country was cold (Hor. Carm, iii., 
19. 8.) ; but it produced a considerable quantity 
of flax and was celebnited for its honey. 'Ihe 
Peligni, like their neighbours, the Marsi, wen? 
regarded as magicians. Their principal towns 
were Corpinium and Sulmo. They offered a 
brave resistance to the Romans, but concluded a 
peace with the republic along with their neighbours 
tho Marsi, Marrucini and Frentani in u. c. 894, 
They took an active part in the Social war ( 90, 89), 
and their chief town Corfiniumwas destined by the 
allies to be the new capital of Italy in place of 
Rome. They were subdued V>y Pompeius Strabo, 
after which time they are rarely mentioned. 

PelinaeuS Mons (to UeAivaiov 6pos, or IleAArj- 
vouov: M. p^lias)^ the highest mountain of the 
island of Chios, a little N. of the city of Chios, with 
a celebrated temple of Zeus TleAtvaios. 

Pelmna, or more commonly Pelinnaeuni (n®. 
Xivva^ TleKivvaiov : Cardhiki)^ a town of Thessaly 
in Hestiaeotis. on the left bank of the Peiieus, was 
taken by the Romans in their war with Antiochiis, 

Felion, more rarely Pelios {rh UrjAiov opus; 
PJesbidhi or Xagoru), a lofty range of mountains in 
Thessaly in the district of Magnesia, was situated be- 
tween the lake Boebeis and the Pagasaean gulf, and 
fonned the promontories of Sepias and Aeantiur.i. 
Its sides were covered with wood, and on its sum- 
mit was a tem])le of Zeus Actaeus, where the cold 
WHS so severe, that the persons who went in y)ro- 
cession to this temple once a year wore thick skins 
to protect themselves. Mt. Pelion was ctdebrated 
in mythology. The giants in their war with the 
gods are said to have attempted to heap Ossa and 
Olympus on Pelion, or Pelion and Ossa on Olym- 
pus in order* to scale heaven. Near the summit of 
this mountain was the cave of the Centaur Cliiron, 
whose residence was probably placed here on ac- 
count of the number of the medicinal plants whicli 
grew upon tho mountain, since he was cehduated 
for his skill in medicine. On Pelion also tlie 
timber was felled, with which tho ship Argo was 
built, whence Ovid applies the term Pelias arbor 
to this ship. 

Pella (IleAAo : neAXamy, Pellaeus). 1. (J/a- 
klisi), an ancient town of Macedonia in the distiict 
Bottiaea, was situated upon a liill, and upon a lake 
formed by the river Lydias, 120 stadia from its 
mouth. It continued to be a place of small im- 
portance till the time of Philip, vvho made it liis 
residence and the capital of the Macedonian mo- 
narchy, and adorned it with many public buildings. 
It is frequently mentioned by subsequent writtos 
on account of its being the birth-place of Alexander 
the Great. It was the capital of one of the 4 districts 
into which the Romans divided Macedonia [see p. 
404,a.],and was subsequently made a Roman colony 
under the name of Col. Juf. Avg. Pella. >^2. (A/- 
the S.-most of the 10 citic.s which com- 
posed the Dfccapolis in Peraea, that is in Pales- 
tine E. of the Jordan, stood 5 Roman miles S.E. 
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of Scythopolifi, and was also called Boirty. It was ! 
taken by Antioclius the (ireat, in the wars between , 
Syria and E^ypt, and was held by a Macedonian i 
ct)lony, till it was destroyed by Alexander Jannaeiis 
on account of the refusal of its inhabitants to em- 
brace the Jewish religion. It was restored and given 
back to its old inhabitants by Ponipey. ] t was the 
})lace of refuge of the Christians who lied from 
JtTUsalera before its capture by the Romans. The 
exact site of Pella is very uncertain. — 3. A city 
of Syria on the Orontes, formerly called Pharnace, 
was named Pella by the Macedonians, and after- 
wards Apamka (No. 1.) — 4. In Phrygia. [Pkl- 

TAE.] 

Fellaeus Pagus was the name given by Alex- 
ander, after Pella in Macedonia, to the district of 
Susiana about the moutlis of the Tigris ; in which 
he built the city of Alexandria, afterwards called 
Charax. 

Pellana. [Peixene, No. 2.] 

Fellene Dor. ncAAdi/a*. IleAArjEtuy). 

1. A city in Achaia bordering on Sicyonia, the 
most E.-Iy of the 1*2 Achaean cities, was situated 
on a hill (>0 stadia from the city, and was strongly 
fortified. Its port-town was Aristonaiitae. Tlie 
ancients derived its name from the giant Pallas, 
or from the Argive Pellen, the son of Phorbas. It 
is mentioned in Homer ; and the inhabitants of 
Scione in the peninsula of Pallonc in Macedonia 
professed to bo descended from the l*ellenaeaiis in 
Achaia, who were shipwrecked on the Macedonian 
coast on their return from Troy. In the Pelopon- 
nesian war Pellene sided with Sparta. In the 
later wars of Greece between the Achaean and 
Aetolian leagues, the town was several times taken 
l)y the contending parties. — Detween Pellene and 
Aegao there was a smaller town of the same name, 
where tlio celebrated Pollen ian cloaks (IleAA'fj- 
viaKal were made, which were given as 

priz "8 to the victors in tlie games at tins place. 
— 2. Usually called PeUana, a town in Laconia 
on the Eurotas, about 50 stadia N.W. of Sparta, 
helniiging to the Spartan Tripolis. » 

Pelodes (n‘fjA«5T]s Ai^tjp, in App. riaAiiets : 
Armyro)^ a port-town belonging to liutlirotum in 
Epirus, and on a bay Avhich probably bore the 
same name. 

Felopetl or Pelopla (nfAoVcia), daughter of 
Thyestes, dwelt at Sicyon, where her father olfered 
her violence, without knowing that she was his 
d^Mightcr. While pregnant by her father, she 
Juarried her uncle Atreus. Shortly afterwards she 
bore a son Aegisthus, who eventually murdered 
Atreus. [For details, see Aegisthus.] 

Pelopldas (neAoTn'Sa?), the Theban general and 
statesman, son of llippoclus, was descended from a 
noble family and inherited a largo estate, of which 
he made a liberal use. He lived always in the 
closest friendship with Epaminondas, to whose 
simple frugality, as be could not persuade him to 
share his riches, he is said to have assimilated his 
own mode of life. He took a leading part in ex- 
pelling tlie Spartans from 'J’hebes, H. c. Vud ; and 
b'om this time until his death there was not a 
year in w'hich he was not entrusted with some im- 
portant command. In 371 lie was one of the 
1 heban commanders at the battle of Leiictra, so 
iatal to the Lacedaemonians, and joined Epami- 
nondas in urging the expediency of immediate 
action. In 369, he was also one of the generals in 
the Ist invasioDi of Peloponnesus by the Thebans. 
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Respecting his accusation on his return from this 
campaign, see p. ‘i-il, h. In .366 Pelopidas was 
seat again into Thessaly, on 2 separate occ.asions, 
in consequence of compiaints against Alexander of 
Phenie. On his Ist expedition Alexander of 
Pherae souglvt sjifety in llight ; and Pelopidas ad- 
vfinced into Macedonia to arbitrate between Alex- 
ander 11. and Ptolemy of Alorus. Among the 
hostages whom he took with him from Ma< edonia 
was the famous Philip, the father of Alexander 
the Great. On his 2nd visit to Thessaly, Pelo- 
pidas went simply as an ambassador, not expecting 
any opposition, and unprovided with a iniliUiry 
force. Ife Avas seized by Alexander of Phera(‘, 
and was kept in confint'mcut at Pherae till his 
liberation in 367, by a Theban force under Epa- 
minondas. In the same year in Avhich ho was re- 
leased he was semt as ambassador to Susa, to coun- 
teract the Lacedaemonian and Atheni.an . nego- 
tiations at the Persian court. In 361, the Thessalian 
towns again a{)plied to Tliebcs for protection against 
Alexander, and Pelopidas wa.s appointed t(» aid 
them. His forces, however, Avero dismayed by an 
eclipse of the sun (.lime 13), and, therefore, k‘a\ing 
them behind, he took Avith him into Thessaly only 
300 horse. On his^arriAml at Pharsalus he col- 
lected a force which he docnied sufficient, and 
marched against Alexander, %tt-eating lightly the 
great disparity of mimher<, and remarking that it 
Avas better as it Avas, .since there Avould he mon* 
for him to eonipier. At Cynoscephalae a battle 
ensued, in which Pelopidas drove the enemy from 
their ground, but he himself Avas slain a.s, burning 
Avith re.sentinent, he pressed 'rashly forwaid to 
attack Alexander in person. The Thebans and 
Thessalians made great lamentations for his death, 
and the latter, having earnestly requested leave to 
bury him, celebrated Iiis funeral Avith extraor- 
dinary splendour. 

Peioponnesus (r) UiKoirSw-niro ^ : Morea)^ tlie 
S. part of Greece or the peninsula, Avliich Avas con- 
nected Avitb Hellas ju oper by tlie isthmus of Corintli. 
It is said to have derived its name Pelo])onnesus 
ortbe*'*' i.^land of Pelops,” from the mythical Pelops. 
[Pelop.'i.] This name does not occur in Homer. 
In his time the peninsula aaus soinetinies called 
Apid^ from Apis, son of Plioronoiis, king of Argos, 
and sometimes ,• Avhich names Avere given to 

it on account of Argos being the cliief power in 
Pelopoimcsns at that period. Pidoponnc.«u3 Av.as 
bounded on the N. by the Corinthian gulf, on the 
W.by the Ionian or Sieilian sea, on the 5S. by the 
Libyan, and on the W. by tlie Cretan and ^lyrtoan 
seas. On the E. and there are 3 great gulfs, 
the Argolic, Laconian, and Messenian..The ancients 
compared the shape of the country to the leaf of 
a plane tree ; and its modem name, the Morra 
(6 Mwptos), Avliich first oecurs in the I'ith ccntniA' 
of the Chri.stian aera, Avas given it on .-uconiit of 
its resiemhlance to a mulbi*n v-leaf. IMoponiK'siis 
Avas divided into various provinces, all of which 
AA'cre hounded on one side by tliesiM, 'vith the ex- 
ception of Ar(;ai)IA, A\liicli AAas in the centre of 
the countrv. These j)roviiur.s avch; Ach.aia in 
the N., Elis in the W^, JMKssK.vfA in the W. 
and S., Laconia in tlie S. and E., and Cokinthia 
in the E. and N. An aicount of the geography 
of the peninsula is given under these names. Ihe 
area of Peloponnesus is computed to be 7779 Eng- 
lish miles ; and it probably contained a population of 
upwards of a million in the flourishing period of 
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Greek history. — Peloponnesus was originall}’’ in- 
habited by Pelesgians. Subsequently the Acbaeans, 
who belonged to the Aeolic race, settled in the E. 
and S. parts of the peninsula, in Argolis, Laconia, 
and Messenia ; and the lonians in the N. part, in 
Achaia ; while the remains of the original inhabi- 
tants of the country, the Pelasgians, collected chiefly 
in the central part, in Arcadia. Eighty years after 
the Trojan war, according to mythical chronology, 
the Dorians, under the conduct of the lleraclidae, 
invaded and conquered Peloponnesus, and esta- 
blished Doric states in Argolis, Laconia, and AIcs- 
senia, from whence they extended their power over 
Corinth, Sicyon, and Megara. Part of the Achaean 
population remained in these provinces as tributaiy 
Bul)jects to the Dorians under the. n.^me of Pcrioeci ; 
while others of th(‘ Achaeans passed over to the N. 
of Peloponnesus, expelled the lonians, and settled 
in this part of the country, which was called .after 
tht'm Achaia. Tl>e Actolians, wlio had invaded 
Peloponnesus along with the Dorians, settled in 
Elis and became intermingled with the origin.al 
inhabitants. The peninsula remained under Doric 
influence during the most important period of Greek 
history, .and oj)posed to the great Jonic city of 
Athens. After the conquest of Messenia by the 
Spjirtans, it was under the supremacy of Sparta, 
till the overthrow of the power of the hatter by the 
Thebans at the battle of Louetra, n. c. 371. 

FelopS (ITcAotI/), grandson of Zeus, .and son of 
T.ant.alns and Dione, the daughter of Atlas. Some 
writers call his mother Euryanassa or (flytia. He 
was married to Ilippodamia, by whom he became 
the father of Atreus, Thyestes, Dias, Cynosurns, 
Corinthins, Ilippalmus (Jli[)pal(*mu8 or Jlippal- 
cimus), Ilippasus, Cleon, Arglus, Alcathous, Aclius, 
Pittheus, Troezen, Nici])pe, .and Lysidice. Ily 
Axioohe or the nymph Dan.ais he is said to liave 
been the father of Chrysippus. Polops was king 
of Pisa in Elis, and from him the great southern 
peninsula of Greece was believed to have derived 
its name Peloponnesus. According to a tradition 
whicli became very general in later times, Pelops vv.as 
a Phrygian, who was expelled by Hus from Phrygia 
(hence called by Ovid, Met. viii. 6’2'i, J\’iipeia 
nrra), and thereupon inigratcMlwith his great wealth 
to Pisa. Others describe him as a Paplilagoni.an, 
and c.all the P.aphlagonians themselves IlfAo-w^tVw. 
Others again represent him as a native of Greec<‘ ; ] 
and there cjin be little Jfoubt that in the earliest 
traditions Pelops was described ns a native of 
Greece and not as a foreign irninigrant; and in 
them ho is called the tamer of horses and the 
fav'onrite of Poseidon. The legends about Pelops 
consist mainly oi the story of his being cut to 
pieces and boiled, of his contest with Oenoinaus 
and Hippod.amia, .and of his relation to his sons ; 
to which vve m.ay .add the liouoiirs paid to hit. 
remains. 1. Pelops cut to pieces and btii/ed 
{Kpiovpyia Ylfhoiros). Tantalus, the favourite of 
the gods, once invited them to a repast, and on 
that occasion killed his own son, and h.aving 
boiled him set the flesh before them tli.at they 
niight eat it.. But the immortal gods, knowing 
what it was, did not touch it; Demeter alone, 
being absorbed by grief for her lost daughter, con- 
sumed the shoulder of Pelops. Hereupon the gods 
ordered Hermes to put the limbs of Pelops into a 
cauldron, and thereby restore him to life. When 
the process was over, Clotho took him out of the 
cauldron, and as the shoulder consumed by Demeter 
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was wanting, the goddess supplied its place by on® 
made of ivory ; his descendants: (the Pclopidae), 
as a mark of their origin, were believed to have 
one shoulder as white as ivory. 2. Contest with 
Oenomaus and TTippodurnia. As an oracle had 
declared to Oenoiiigus that he should be killed by 
his son-in-law, he refused giving his fair daughter 
Ilippodamia in marriage to any one. But since 
many suitors appeared, Oenomaus declared that he 
would bestow he^hand \ipon the man who should 
conquer him in the chariot-race, but that he should 
kill all who were defeated by him. Among other 
suitors Pelops also pn'sented himself, but wlieri he 
saw the heads of his conquered predecessors stuck 
up above the door of Oenomaus, lie was seized 
with fear, and endeavoured to gain the favour of 
Myrtilus, the charioteer of Oenomaus, promising 
him half the kingdom if he would .assist him in 
conquering his master. Myrtilus agreed, and left 
out the linch-pins of the chariot of Oenomaus. In 
the race the chariot of Oenomaus broke down, and 
he was thrown out and killed. Thus Hippodamia 
became the wife of I’elops. But as Pelops h:ul 
now gained his object, he was unwilling to keep 
faith with Myrtilus; .and accordingly ns they were 
driving along a clilf he threw Alyrtilus into the 
sea. As Myrtilus sank, he cursed" Pelo|)s and his 
whole race. Polops returned with Ilippodamia to 
Pisa in Elis, and soon also made himself master of 
Olympia, whert‘ he i\!Stored tlie Olynipian games 
with greater splendour than they had (‘ver been 
celebrated before. 3. The sons of Pelops. ('lii y- 
sippus vv.as the favourite of his father, and was in 
consequence envied by his brothers. The two 
eldest among them, Atreus and Thyestes, with the 
connivance of Ilippodamia, accordingly murdered 
Chrysippus, and tlirevv his body into a well. Pe- 
lops, who suspected his sons of the murder, expelled 
them from the country. Hippodamia, dreading 
the anger of her husband, fled to Midea in Argo- 
lis, from whence her rcm.ains were afterwards con- 
veyed by Pelops to Olympia. Pelops, after liis 
e’eath, was honoured at Olympia above all other 
heroes. His tomb with an iron sarcophagus existed 
on the banks of the Alpheus, not far from the 
temple of Al*icmis near Pisa. The spot on which 
liis s.anctu.ary (HcAoVioe) stood in the Allis, was 
said to have been dedicated by Hercules,* who abo 
otfered to him the. first s.acnlicos. The inagistrati's 
of the Elcans likewise offered to him then; an 
annu.al sacrifice, consisting of a black ram, with 
special ceremonies. The name of Pelops was so 
celebrated that it was constantly used by the jioets 
in connection witli his descendants and tiie cities 
tliey inhabited. Hence vve find Atreus, the son 
of Pelops, called Pelopcins Atreus., and Againciu- 
iion, the grandson or great-grandson of Atreus, 
cjilled J*elopeius Apnmemnon. In the same way 
Iphigenin, the daughter of Agamemnon, and ller- 
mione, the wife of Menelaus, are each called by 
Ovid PelofiOMi virpo. Virgil {Aen. \\. 193) uses 
the phrase Pclopca moenia to signify the cities ia 
Peloponnesus, which Pelops and liip descendants 
ruled over ; and in like manner Myccii.'ie is called 
by Ovid Pelope'/ades Myeemic, 

PeloriB, Pelorlas, or Pelorus (IleAwpts, Bc- 
Awpids, IlcAwpos: C. Faro), the N.E. point of 
Sicily, was N.E. of Messana on the Erotuin Sicn- 
lum,and one of the 3 promontories which formed 
the triangular figure of the island. Accordir'K' 
to the usual story it derived its name 
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pelorus, the pilot of IIannibal'’s phip^ who was 
buried here after being killed b}’’ Hannibal in 
a ht of anger; but the luinu* was more ancient 
than llannibars time, being mentioned by Tlnicy- 
dides. On the promontory there was a temple of 
Poseidon, and a tow^er, i)robably a light-house, 
from which the modern name of the Cape {Faro) 
a{>pears to have come. 

Pelorus (IlMwpos: prob. Lori or Luri)^ a river 
of Iberia in As'a, appears to have been a S. tributary 
of the Cyrus {Four.) '* 

Pelso or Peiso {PUittensoe\ a great like in 
Pamionia, the w'atcrs of which were conducted into 
the Danube by the emperor Calerius, who thus 
gained a great (piantity of fertile land for his newly 
formed [U'ovince of Valeria. 

Peltae (ncArat: rifATijeos), an ancient and 
flourishing city of Asia Minor, in the N. of Phrygia, 
10 parasangs from Celaenae (Xonoph.), and no 
doubt the same place as the Pella of the Roman 
wrters, ‘20 Roman miles N. or N.E. of Apainea 
Cibotus, to the cntirrnfus of which it belonged. 
The surrounding district is called by Strabo rh 
ne\Tr,ydv ‘ireSiuu. Its site is uncertain. Some 
identify it with the ruins b miles S. of iSundakli; 
others with those near hhddi. 

Peltuinum (Peltulnas, -atis : Monte JM/o)^ 
a town of the Vo.stini in central Italy. 

Pelusium ( n7}\ov(riop : Egypt. IVrcmoun or 
Peronii ; ( ). T. Sin. : all these juimes are derived 
fr<»ni nouns meaning ?fuul : U7i\ovfriiaT7}s ; Peln- 
siota: T/W/, Ru,), also called Abaris in early 
times, a celebrated city of Lower Egypt, stood on 
the E, side of the E.-most mouth of the Nile, which 
w'as called after it the Pclusiac mouth, 20 stadia 
(2 geog. miles) from the sea, in the midst of mo- 
rasses, from which it obtained its name. As the 
key of Egypt on the N. E., and the frontier city 
towards Syria arid Arabia, it w'as strongly fortified, 
and was the scene of many battles and sieges, in 
the wars of Egypt with Assyria, Persia, Syria, and 
Koine, from the defeat of Sennacherib near it by 
Sethon, dow'n to its capture by Octaviaiius afterj 
the battle of Actiuin. In later times it w'as the 
capital of tlie district of Augustamnica. It was 
the birth-place of the geographer Chuidius Ptole- 
niiuMis. 

Penates, the household gods of the Romans, 
both those of a private family and of the state, as 
the great family of citizens. IL nce we have to 
distinguish between private and public Penates. 
The name is connected with pmua ; and the images 
of those gods were kept in the peiniruUa., or the 
central part of the house. The Lares were in- 
cluded among the Penates ; both names, in fact, 
are often used synonymously. The Lares, how- 
ever, though included in the Penates, were not the 
only Penates ; for each family had usually no 
more than one Lar, whereas the Penates are 
always spoken of in the plural. Since Jupiter and' 
•hino were regarded as the protectors of happiness 
and peace in the family, these divinities were 
worshipped as Penates. •Vesta was also reckoned 
among the Penates, for each hearlli, being the 
symbol of domestic union, had its Vesta. All other 
Penates, both public and private, seem to have 
consisted of certain sacred relics connected with 
indefinite divinities, and hence Varro says that 
the number and names of the Penates were indefi- 
nite. Most ancient writers believe that the Penates 
of the state were brought by Aeneas from^Troy 
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into Italy, and were preserved first at Lavinimn, 
afterwards at Alba Longa, and finally at Rome, 
At Rome they bad a cliapel near the centre of the 
city, in a place called mh Ve/ia. As the public 
Lares were worshipped in the central part of the 
city, and at the public hearth, so the ])rivate Pe- 
nates had their place at the lu*artb of ever}’ house ; 
and the table also was sacred to them. On the 
hearth a perpetual fire was k<*pt up in their honour, 
and the table always contained the salt-cellar tind 
the fir.'tlings of fruit for these divinities. Every 
meal that was taken in the liouse thus resembled 
a sacrifice offered to the Penates, beginning with a 
purification and ending with a libation which was 
poured either on the table or upon th«' Iwartli. 
After every absence fr»»m the hearth, the P(«uatcs 
were saluted like the living inhabitants of the 
bouse ; and whoever went abroad jirayed to tlie 
Penates and Lares for a happy return, and when 
he came back to his hoii.se, he hung up his armour, 
stiiff', and the like by the side of their ima!>e3. 

Peneis, that is, Daphne, daughter of the river- 
god Peneus. 

Peneleds (IlTjveAecey), son of Ilijipalcnms and 
Asterope, and one of the Argonauts. lie was tlie 
father of 0})heltes, and is also ineiitioncd among 
the suitors of Helen. He was one of the leaders 
of the IWotians in the war against Troy, where 
he slew Ilioiieiis and Lyeon, and was wounded by 
Polydamas. He is said to have been slain by 
Eurypylus. the son of Tele phus. 

Penelope (riT/yeAoTn?, lievtAoTn?, UriViXoTrfia)^ 
daughter of Tcariiis and Periboeaof l^parta, married 
Ulysses, king of Ithaca. [Respecting her mar- 
riage, see loAiiius, No. 2.] By Uiy.sses she had 
an only child, Telemachns, w'ho was an infant when 
her husband sailed against 'JToy. During the long 
absence of Ulysses she was helc.igiieri'd by mimc- 
roiis and importunate suitors, whom she deceived 
by declaring lliat she must finish a large robe 
which she \Yas making for T.aertes, her aged 
fatlicr-in-law, before she could make up her mind. 
During tlic daytime she accordingly worked at the 
robe, and in the night she mulid the work of the 
day. By this means she succeeded in putting off 
the suitors. But at length her stratagem w as be- 
trayed by her servants ; and wlieji, in conscijnence, 
the faithful Penelojio was pressed more and 
more by the impatient suitors, Ulysses at length 
arrived in Ithaca, after an absence of 20 years. 
Having recognised her husband by several signs, 
she heartily welcomed him, and the days of her 
grief and sorrow wen* at an end. [ Ulvs.se>.] 
While Homer describes Penelope as a most cha.ste 
and faithful wife, some later writers cliarge her 
with tbe very opposite vice, and relate tliat by 
Hermes or by all the suitors together she became 
the mother, of Pan. They add that I’lysses on his 
return repudiated lier, whereupon slic went to 
Sparta, and thence to Mantinea, where her tomb 
was shown in after-times. According to another 
tmdition, she married Telcgomis, alter he had 
killed his father Ulvsses. 

Peneus {n7]yfi6s). 1. (Sahnnhrkt or Suhimria), 
the chief river of Thi’ss.'ily, and one of the most 
important in all Greece, rises near Alalcomenae in 
Mt. Laemon, a branch of IMt. Pinthis, flows first 
S.E. and then N.E., and after receiving many 
aftliicnts, of which the most important were- the 
Enipeiis, the I.ethacus, and the Titaresius, forces 
its way through the vale of Tempe bet^Yecn Mts, 
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Ossa and Olympus into the sea. [Tempe.] As 
n god Peneus was called a son of Oceanus and 
Tethys. By the Naiad Creusa he hecame the 
father of Hypseus, Stilbe, and Daphne. Gyrene 
also is called by some his wife, and by others his 
daughter ; and hence Peneus is described as the 
genitor of Aristaeiis.— 2. {Gastuni\ a river in 
I'jlis, which rises on the frontiers of Arcadia, flows 
by the town of Elis, and falls into the sea between 
the promontory Chelonatas and Ichthys. 

Fenliis, a little river of Pontus failing into the 
Euxine. (Ovid, Ex FontOy iv. 10.) 

Pemunae Alpes. [Alpes.] 

Fentapdlis (fleyrdTroAts), the name for any 
association of 5 cities, was applied specifically to 
— 1. The 5 chief cities of Cyreimica in N. Africa, 
Gyrene, Berenice, Arsinoe, Ptoleinais, and Apol- 
lonia, from which, under the Ptolemies, Cyrenaica 
received the name of Pentapolis, or Pentapolis 
Libyae, or, in the Roman writers, Pentapolitana 
llegio. When the name occurs alone, this is its 
usual meaning ; the other applications of it are but 
rare. —2. The 5 cities of the Philistines in the 
S. W. of Palestine, namely, Gaza, Ashdod (Azo- 
tus), Askalon, Gath, and Ekron. — 3. In the 
apocryphal Hook of the ]Visdom of Solomon (x. 6.) 
the name is applied to the 5 “ cities of the plain ” 
of the southern Jordan, Sodom, Goinorrlui, Adaiua, 
Zeboiin, and Zoar, all of which (except the lust, 
which was spared at the intercession of Lot) were 
overthrown Ijy fire from heaven, and the valley in 
which they stood was buried beneath the waters 
of the Ih'ad Sea. 

Fenteleum (TlfprcAcmi/), a fortified place in the 
N. of Arcadia near Pheneus. 

FentSlicus Mons (rb ncvTcAi/fio/ Spos : Fen- 
ieU)y a mountain in Attica, celebrated for its marble, 
which deri^ed its name from the dermis of Pentcle 
(rifi/TeArj), lying on its S. slope. It is a branch 
of Mt. Panics, from which it runs in a y.E.-ly 
direction between Athens and Marathon to the 
coa.st. It is probably the same as the mountain 
called I5rilessu.s (BpiKyjaaos) by Thucydides and 
otliers. 

Fenthesilea (Ilci/deo-i'Aeia'), daughter of Arcs 
and Otrera, and queen of the Amazons. After the 
death of Hector, she came to the assistance of the 
Trojans, but was slain by Achilles, wJio mourned 
over the dying queen on account of her beauty, 
youth and valour. Thersites ridiculed the grief of 
Achilles, and was in consequence killed by the 
hero. Thereupon Diomedes, a relative of Tlier- 
sites, threw the body of Pentliesilea into the river 
Seamander ; but, according to 'others, Acliilles him- 
self buried it on the banks of the Xanthns. 

Fentheus (Ilei/flfuv), son of Jilchlon and Agave, 
the daughter of Gadmus. He succeeded Cadmus 
as king of Thebes ; and having resi.ste^l the intro- 
duction of the worship of Dionysus into his , king- 
dom, he was driven mad hy the god, his palace was 
hurled to the ground, and he himself was torn to 
pieces hy his own mother and her two sisters, Ino 
and Autonoe, who in their Bacchic frenzy believed 
him to be a wild beast. The place where Pentheus 
sulFercd death, is said to have been Mt. Githaeron 
or Mt. Parnassus. It is related th.at Pentheus got 
upon a tree, for the piirpo.se of witnessing in secret 
the revelry of the liaccliic women, but on being 
discovered by them was torn to pieces. According 
to a Corinthian tradition, the w’omen were after- 
wtirds commanded by an oracle to discover that ^ 
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tree, and to worship it like the god Dionysus ; and 
accordingly out of the tree two carved images of 
the god were made. The tragic fate of Pentheus 
forms the subject of the Bacchae of l^uripides. 

FeiltlliIus(n€'i'0iAos), son of Orestes and hhi'jone, 
is said to have led a colony of Aeolians to Thrace. 
He was the father of Echelatiis and Dumasias. 

Fentri, one of the most important of tlie tribes 
in Samniuni, were conquered by the Romans along 
with the other Sainnites, and were the only one of 
the Sainnite trites who remained faithful to tlnj 
Romans when the rest of the nation revolted ti 
Hannibal in the ‘2nd Punic war. Their chief town 
was Bo VI AN UM. 

Feor, a mountain of Palestine, in the land of 
Moab, only mentioned in the Pentateuch. It was 
proVjably one of tlie summits of the mountains 
called Abarim, w-hich ran N. ami S. througli 
Moabitis, along the E. side of the valley of the 
southern .Iordan and the Dead Sea. 

Feos Artemidos (Ileos, probably corrupted from 
5ir€os, cacey 'Aprcjuidos : Beni UubsaHy Ru.), a 
city of the Heptanomis, or Middle Egypt, on the 
K. bank of the Nile, nearly opposite to Ilermopolis 
the Great on the W. bank. It is remarkable jis 
the site of the most extensive rock-hewn cataci»nil)s 
in all Egypt, the Avails of which are ct^vered Avith 
.sculptures and paintings of the greatest importance 
for elucidating Egyptian antiquities. 

Feparethus (UeTrdpTjOos : tleirap^ljOios : P{peri)y 
a small island in the Aegaean sea, oil the coast of 
Thessaly, and E. of Halonesn.s, Avith a town of the 
same name upon it and 2 other small places. It 
produced a considerable quantity of wine. It is 
mentioned in connection with Haloncsus in the 
Avar botAA'oeii PJiilip and the Athenians. [Halo- 

NKSU.S.] 

Fephredo (HeippTjSci)). [Graeae.] 

Pepuza (HeTToy^a: Rii. near JJesh-Shchr)y .a 
city in tlu; W. of Phrygia, of some note in ecclesi- 
astical history. 

Feraea (v ITtpafa, sc. 7 ^ or xcepa, the countrji on 
flte opposite side) y a general name for any district be- 
longing to or closely connected with a country, from 
the main part of whicli it Avas separated by a sea or 
river, was used specifically for — 1. The part ot 
Palestine E. of the Jordiui in general, but usu.ally, 
in a more restricted sense, for a part of that region, 
namely, the district between the rivers Hieromax 
on the N., and Arnon on the S. Respecting it.; 
political connections Avith the rest of tlic country, 
see Palakstina. — 2. Feraea Rhodiorum 
Trepafa rwv 'Po5i'a>*/), also called the Rhodian Clier- 
sonese, a district in the S. of (kiria, opposite to the 
island of Rhodes, from Mt. Phoenix on the W. to 
the frontier of Lycia on the E. This strip ot 
coast, which Avas reckoned 1500 stadia in lengtli 
(hy se;i), and A\’as regarded as one of the lim st 
spots on the earth, Avas colonised by the RhoJimis 
at an early period, and Avas always in close 
political connection Avith Rhodes even under the 
successive rulers of Caria ; and, after the \ictoiy 
of the Romans over AntJochus tlic Great, B.e'. PtO, 
it Avas assigned, Avitli the Avhole of Cariau Dons, 
to the independent republic of the Rliodimis- 
[ Riiodus.] — 3. F. TenediSrum (irepaia TertS/ajj/), 
a strip of the W. coast of Mysiii, opposite to the 
island of Tenedos, between C. Sigeum on the X ? 
and Alexandria Tro.'is on the. S. — 4. A city oii 
the W. coast of Mysia, near Adrainyttiian, one 0 
the polonies of the Mytilcnaeans, cud not 
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pTobahly preserving in its name that of a district 
once called Peraea Mytilenaeonim ; for the people 
of Mytilene are known to have had many settle- 
ments on this coast. 

Percote (ncpatiT?;, formerly IlepKwwTy, accord- 
ing to Strabo : lion, us or liurfjus^ rurk., and Per- 
Grk.), a very ancient city of Mysia, between 
Abydos and LampRacus, near the Hellespont, on a 
river called Percates, in a beautiful situation. It 
is mentioned by Homer. 

Perdiccas (nepdiKKas) 1. 1. Tffc founder of the 
Macedonian monarchy, according to Herodotus, 
though later writers represent Caranus as the 1st 
king of Macedonia, and make Perdiccas only the 
4th. [Caranus.] According to Herodotus, Per- 
diccas and his two brothers. Gsiuanes and Aeropus, 
were Argives of the race of Temenus, who settled 
near Mt. Bennius, from wlience they subdued 
the rest of Macedonia (Herod, viii. l:f7. Hid)- H 
is clear, however, that the dominions of Perdiccas 
and his immediate successors, comprised but a 
very small pfirt of the country subsequently known 
under that name. Perdiccas was succeeded by 
his son Argaens. — 2. II. King of Macedonia^ 
from about B. c. 454 to 413, was the son and 
successor of Alexander I. Shortly befjre the com- 
mencement* of the Peloponnesian war Perdicc.as 
was at war with the Athenians, who sent a force 
to support his brother Philip, and Derdas, a 
Mficedonian chieftain, .against the king, while the 
latter espoused the cause of Potiduea, which had 
shaken off the Athenian yoke, y. c. 43*2. In the 
following year peace was concluded between Per- 
diccas and the Athenians, but it did not Ia.st 
long, and he was during the greater part of his 
reign on hostile terms with the Athenians. In 
420 his dominions were invaded by Sitalces, 
king of the powerful Thracian tribe of the Odry- 
sians, but the enemy was compelled, by want of 
pnjvibions, to return home. It Av.as in gre.at 
part at his instigation that Brasidas in 424 set out 
on his celebrated expedition to Macedonia and 
T’hrjice. In the folloAving year (423) liowever aj 
misunderstanding .arose between him and Brasidas ; 
in consequence of which he abandoned the Spartan 
alli.ance, and concluded peace with Athens. Sub- 
sequently Ave find him at one time in alliance 
Avith the Sp.art.ans, and at another time Avith the 
Athenians ; and it is evident th.at he joined one or 
other of the belligerent p.arties according to the 
dictates of his own interest at the moment. — 3. 
in. King of Macedonia, b. c. 3()4 — 3.511, Avas the 
second son of Amyntas II., by his Avife Eur}"dice. 
On the assassination of his brother Alexander II., 
by Ptolemy of Aloriis, 3()7, the croAvn of Al.ace- 
donia devolved upon him by hereditary right, but 
Ptolemy virtually enjoj’cd the sovereign power as 
guardian of Perdiccas till 36’4, wlien the latter 
caused Ptojemy to be put to death, .and took the 
government into his own hands. Of the reign of 
Perdiccas A^'e have very little information. We 
learn only that he was at one time engaged in 
hostilities with Athens on account of Aniphipolis, 
and that he was distinguished for his p.atronage of 
Wen of letters. He fell in battle against the Illy- 
rians, 359. — 4. Son of Orontes, .a Macedonian of 
the province of Orestis, Avas one of the most dis- 
tinguished of the generals of Alexander the Great, 
He accompanied Alexander throughout his c.am- 
I'aigns in Asia ; and the king on his death-bed 
IS said to have taken the royal signet ring from 
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his finger and given it to Perdiccas. After the 
dc.ath of the king (323), Perdiccas had the chief 
authority entrusted to him under the command 
of the^nevv king Arihidaeus, who was a mere 
puppet, in his hands, and he still further 
strengthened his power by the assassination of his 
rival Meleager. [Meleaukk.] The other gene- 
rals of Alexander regarded him with fear and 
suspicion ; .and at length his ambitious schemes 
induced Antipater, Cratcrus, and Ptolemy, to unite 
in a league and declare open war against Perdiccas. 
Thus assailed on .all sides, Perdiccas determined to 
leaA'o Eumones in Asia Minor, to make head against 
their coinmon enemies in tliat quarter, while he 
himself marched into Egypt against Ptolemy. He 
advanced without opposition as far as Pelusiuin, 
but found the banks of the Nile strongly fortified 
and guarded V)vgl^toleft»y, ajid vvas rt'pulsed in re- 
peated attempts to force the pass,age of the river ; in 
the last of wliich, ne.ar Memphis, he lost great 
numbers of men. Thereupon his trwps, Avho had 
long been discontented with Perdiccas, rose in 
mutiny and put him to death in his own tent. 

Perdix (ITfpStl), the sister of iMedalus, and 
mother of Talog, or according to others, the sister’s 
son of Daedalus, figures in the mythological period 
of Greek art, as the inventor of various implements, 
chiefly for working in wood. Perdix is sometimes 
confounded with T'alos or Calos, and it is best to 
regard the various legends respecting Perdix, Talos, 
and Calos, as referring to one and the same person, 
namely, according to the mytliographers, a nepfiew 
of Daedalus. The inventions ascril)ed to him are : 
the saw, the idea of which is said to have been 
suggested to him by the back-bone of a fish, or the 
teeth of .a serpent ; the chisel ; the compasses ; tlie 
potter’s Avheel. His skill excited the jealousy of 
Daedalus, who threw him headlong from the temple 
of Athena on the Acropolis, but tlie godde.RS c.'uiglit 
him in his fall, and changed him ijjto the bird 
which Avus named after him, the partridge. 

Peregrinus Proteus, a cynic philosopher, born 
at Parimn, on the Hellespont, flourished in the 
reign of the Antonines. AftiT a youth spent in 
debauchery and crimes, he visited Palestine, where 
he turned Christian, and by dint of hypocrisy at- 
tained to some authority in the Church, lie next 
assumed the cynic garb, and returned to bis native, 
town, where, to obliterate the memory ofh's 
crimes, he divided his inheritance among the popu- 
lace. He again set out on his travels, and after 
visiting m.any places, and adopting every method 
to in.ake himself conspicuous, lie at length resolved 
on publicly burning himself at the Olympic g.ames ; 
and cjirried his resolution into effect in the 2.‘)(»Tli 
Olympiad, A. d. 105. Lucian, who knew Pere- 
grinus, and Avlio Avas present at his stnmge self- 
immolation, luis hd't ns an account of his life. 
Perenna, Anna. [A.nna.J 

Ferennis, succeeded Paternns in A. D. 1 93, as 
sole pnacfect of the praetorians, and Conmiodus 
being completely sunk in debauchery and sloth, 
virtually ruled the empire. Having, however, 
rendered himself obnoxious to the soldiery, he wjw 
put to death by them in 196 or 197. Dion Cassius 
represents Peronnis as a man of a pure and upright 
life; but the other historians charge him Avitli 
having encouraged the emperor in all hia»excessc8, 
and urged him on in his career of profligacy. 

Perga (ulpyri : UfpyaTos : Mndajui^ Ru.), an 
ancient and iinport.tnt city of Pamphylia, lay a 
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little inland, N. E. of Attalia, between the rivers 
Catarrhactes and Cestrus, 60 stiidia (6 geog. miles ) 
from the mouth of the former. It was a cele- 
brated seat of the worship of Artemis. On an 
eminence near the ,city stood a very anq^ent and 
renowned temple of the goddess, at which a yearly 
festival was celebrated; and the coins of Perga 
bear images of the goddess and her temple. Under 
the later Roman empire, it was the capital of 
Pampliylia Sccunda. It was the tirst place in 
Asia Minor visits d by the apostle Paul on his 
first missionary journey (Acts, xiii. IH. ; see also 
xiv. *25). Splendid ruins of the city are still 
visible about 16’ miles N. E. of Adalia, 

Ferg&ma and FergS,mia [Peroamox, No. 1]. 

Ferg&mon or -um, Perg&mos or -us (rb 
H4pya/jLov^ Tj n4pyafA.os: the former by far the 
most usual form in the classic^ writers, though 
the latter is more common in Knglisli, probably on 
aecoimt of its use in our version of the Rible, 
Jiev. ii. 13. ; in Latin it seldom occurs in the 
nominative, but, when used, the form is Perga- 
mum : n€pyajj.7]u6s, Pcrgamcrius. The word is 
signiHoant, connected with “Trupyos^ a tower ; it is 
used in the plural form, Tripyaiia^ as a common 
noun by Aeschylus, Prom. .656 ; Euripides, Phoen. 
1068, 1176). — 1. The citadel of Troy, and used 
^wctically for Troy itself : the p(»ets also use the 
forms Pergama (ra liipyapa) ami Fergamia (’/ 
n 6 p 7 agia, sc. irdAis) : the king of Troy, Laoinedon, 
i^ called Uepya/nidijs, and the Romans are spoken 
of by Silius Italiciis as “.sanguis Pergameiis.” — 
2. {jjiin/ama or J'ertjamo, Ku.), a celebrated city of 
Asia Minor, the capital of the kingdom of Per- 
gainiis, and afterwards of the Roman province of ' 
Asia, was situated in the district of S. Mysia 
called Teiithrania, in one of the most beautiful 
and fertile vallies in the world. It stood on the 
N, bank of the river Caicus, at a spot where that 
river receives the united waters of 2 small tribu- 
taries, the JSelimis, which flow<“d tlirough the city, 
and the Cetiii.s, which washed its walls. The 
navigable river Caicus coiinoct(*d it with thd sea, , 
at the Ela'itic (lulf, from whicli its distance was 
somewhat less than 20 miles. It was built at the 
foot, and on the lowe.st slopes, of 2 steep hills, on 
one of which the ruins of the acropolus are still 
visible, and in llie plain below are the remains of 
the Asclepieiim and other temjjies, of the stadium, 
the theatre, and the amphitheatre, and of other 
buildings. The origin of the city is lost in my- 
thical traditions, 'which ascribed its foundation to 
a colony from Arcadia under the ILeracleid Te- 
Icphus, and its name to Pergamus, a .son of Pyr- 
rhus and Andromache, who made himself king of 
Teutlimnia by killing the king Arius in single 
combat. There is also a tradition, that a colonj^ 
of Epidauriaus settled here under Asciepius. At 
all events,, it was already, in the time of Xeno- 
phon, a very ancient city, with a mixed population 
of Tcuthranians and Greeks; but it was not a 
place of much importance until the time of the 
successors of Alexander. After the defeat of An- 
tigonus at Ipsus, in 30 1, the N.W. part of Asia 
Elinor was united to the Thracian kingdom of 
Lvsimachus, who enlarged and beautified the 
city of Pergamus, and used it as a treasury on 
account its strength as a fortress. The command 
of the fortress was entrusted to Philktakrus, 
who, towards the end of the reign of Lysiiuachus, 
revolted to Seleucus, king of Syria, retaining, 
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however, the fortress of Pergamus in his own 
hands ; and upon the death of Seleucus, in 280, 
Philetaerus established himself as an independent 
ruler. This is the date of the cominencemont of 
the kingdom of Pergamus, though the royal tiiU* 
was only assumed by the second euccessor of Pin. 
Ictaerus, Attamts I., after his great victory ovi'r 
the Gauls. The successive kings of Pergmiiih 
were: Piiiletaehu.s, 280' — ‘263 ; Eumene.s 1., 
263 — 241 ; AttalusI.,241 — 167; Eumenes II., 
197 — 1.59; A^talus II. Philadelphus, 15.6 - 
138; Attalus 111. PuiLoMEToii, 138 — i;{;i 
For the outline of their history, see the articU's. 
The kingdom reached its greatest extent after th'> 
defeat of Antiochus tlje Great by the Romans, in 
B. c. 190, >vhcu the Romans bestowed upon Ku- 
meiies 11. the whole of Mysia, Lydia, both Phrv- 
gias, Lycaonia, Pisidia and Pamphylia. It was 
under the same king that Pergamus reached tin* 
height of its splendour, and that the cclehrateil 
library was founded, which for a long time rivalled 
that of Alexandria, and the formation of which 
occasioned the invention of parchment, churtti Per- 
(famena. This library ■was afterwards united to 
that of Alexandria, having been presi'iited by An- 
tony to Cleopatra. During its existence at Per- 
ganiiis, it formed the centre of a great school of 
literature, which rivalled that of Alexandria. On 
the death of Attalus III . in b. c. 133, the king- 
dom, by a beejnest in his’ will, passed to tin* 
Romans, who took po.ssessi()u of it in 13U aftc*r 
a contest with the u.siirper Aristonicus, and 
erected it into the province of Asia, witli the 
city of Pergamus for its crfpital, which continued 
ill sudi prosperity, that Pliny calls it “ longe 
ebarissimum Asiae.” The city was an early .scat 
of Christianity, and is one of the Seven Churches 
of Asia, to whom the apocalyptic epistles are ad- 
dressed. iSt. John descrilies it as the .scem^ of a 
persecution of Cliristiapity, and tlie seat ot gross 
idolatry, wliicli had even , infected the I'liurch. 
The expression “ wlu're 8atair.s seat is” is thought 
by some to refer to tlm worship of the serpent, as 
the symbol of Asciepius, the patron god of the 
city. Under tlie Byzantine emperors, the capital 
of the province of Asia wtis tnuisferred to Ephesus, 
and Pergamus lost much of its importance. Among 
the celebrated natives of the city were tlie rheto- 
rician Apollodorus and the physician fialeii. — 
2. A very ancient city of Crete, the foundation ' ' 
which was ascrilted to the Trojans ivho sur\!«t‘d 
their city. The legislator Lycurgus was said t > 
have died here, and his grave was shown. 'I’ln* 
site of the city is doubtful. Some place it at 
Perama^ others at Plufania. 

Fergamus. | Pekuamon.J 
Ferge. [Pehua.J 

Fenander (ritplavSpos). 1. Son of Cypsolu-;, 
whom he succeeded as tyrant of Corintji, n. <'• 6J ), 
and reigned 40 yejirs, to b. c. .58.5. His rule 
mild and beneficent at first, but afterwards became 
oppressive. According to the cojiiinon story tiu'? 
change was owing to the advice? of ThrasylmliiN 
tyrant of Miletus, whom Periaiider had consulted 
on the best mode of in.aintaining bis power, and 
who is said to have taken the messenger through a 
com-fieJd, cutting off, as he went, the tallest car.'*', 
jind then to l«ive dismissed him without committing 
himself to*a verbal answer. The action, howcvei, 
was rightly interpreted by Periander, who pro- 
ceeded to rid himself of the most powerful nobles 
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in tlie state. lie made his power r?spccted abroad 
r .3 well as at home ; and besides his conquest of 
Epidaurus, mentioned below, he kept Corcyra in 
subjection. He was, like many of the other Greek 
tyrants, a patron of literature and philosophy ; 
and Arion and Anacharsis were in favour at his 
court. He was very commonly reckoned amoncf 
the Seven Sn^es, though by some he was excluded 
from their number, and Myson of Chenae in La- 
conia was siihsti tilted in his room. The private 
life of Peri.ander was marked b;^ misfortune and 
cruelty. He married Melissa, daughter of Procles, 
tyrant of Epidaurus. She bore him two sons, 
Cypselus and Lycophron, and was pas.sionately 
beloved by him ; but ho is said to have killed her 
by a blow during her prognamy, having been 
roused to a fit of anger by a false accusation brought 
against her. His wife’s death embittered the re- 
mainder of his days, partly through the remorse 
which he felt for the deed, partly through the 
alienation of his younger son Lycophron, inexorably 
exasperated by his mother’s fate. The young 
man’s anger had been chieHy excited by Procles, 
and Periander in revenge attacked Epidaurus, and, 
having reduced it, took his father-in-law prisoner. 
Periander sent Lycophron to Corcyra ; Imt when 
he was hiuiself advanced in years, he summoned 
Lycophron hack to Corinth to succeed to the ty- 
ramiy, seeing that Cypselus, his elder son, was 
unfit to hold it, from deliciency of understanding. 
Lyeopliron refused to return to Corinth, as long as 
liis father wa.s there. Thereupon Periander offered 
'"0 withdraw to Corcyra, if Lycophron would coinr 
home and take the jjnvernment. To this he as- 
sented ; hut the Corey means, not wishing to liave 
Periander among them, put Ijycophrou to death. 
Periander shortly afterwards died of despondency, 
at the age of bO, and al’ti'r a reign of 40 years, 
according to Diogenes Laih-tius. He was succeeded 
by a relative, Psammcticlius, son of Gordias. — 2. 
Tyrant of Anihracia, was contemporary with Ins 
niori! famous namesake of Corinth, to whom he was 
also related, being the son of Gorgus. who was sou, 
or brother to ('yp>elus. Periander was deposed by 
the people, probably after the death of.tho Corinthian 
tyraut^(5b5). " ’ 

Fenboea (UepiSoia). 1, Wife of Tcarius. and 
mother of Penelope. [Icakius, No. *2.] — 2. 
Daughter of Alcatlious, and wife of Telamon, by 
whom she became the mother of A jax and Teucer. 
Some writers call her Eriboea. — 3. Daughter of 
Hipponous, and wife of Oeiieiis, by whom she be- 
came the mother of Tydeus. [Oeneus.] — 4. 
Wife of king Polybus of Corinth. 

Pencles (fltpiKAf/y). 1. The greatest of Athe- 
nian statesmen, was the son of Xanthippus, and 
Agariste, both of whom belonged to the noblest 
families of Athens. The fortune of his parents 
procured for him .a careful education, which his 
extraordinary abilities and diligence turned to the 
best account. He received instruction from Da- 
Zeno of Elea, and Anaxagoras. With An- 
axagoras he lived on terms of the most intimate 
friendship, till the philosopher was compelled " 
retire from Athens. From this great and origin 
thinker Pericles ivas believed to have derived not 
odl3’' the cast of his mind, but tiie character of bis 
eloquence, which, in the elevation of its sentiments, 
and the purit> and loftiness of its style, was the 
fitting expression of the force and dignity of his 
character and the grandeur of his conceptions. Of 
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the oratory of Pericles no specimens remain to us, 
hut it is described by ancient writers as charac- 
terised by singular force and energy. He was 
described as thuiulerim; and lightning when he 
spoke, jand as carrying the lyeapons of Zeus upon 
his tongte. — In n. (;. 409, Pencles began to take 
part in public affairs, 40 years before his deatli, 
and was soon regarded as the head of the more 
dcmocratical part in the state, in opposition to 
Ciinoii. He gained the favour of the p(M)ple by the 
l.aws which he got jiassed for their benefit. Thus 
it was enacted through his means that the citizens 
should receive from the public treasury the price of 
their admittance to the theatre, amounting to 2 
oboli apiece ; that tliose who served in the courts of 
the lleliaea should be paid for their attendance ; 
and that those citizens who served as soldiers 
should like wise Ae paid. It was at his instigation 
that his friend Ephialtes proposed in 461 the 
measure by which the Areopagus was deprived of 
those functions which rendered it formidable as an 
antagonist to the dcmocratical party. This success 
was followed In' the ostracism of Cimon, who was 
charged with L:icf)nisin ; and Pericles was thus 
placed at th<‘ h<ad of public affairs at Athens. 
Pericles was distinguished as a general as well as 
a statesman, and freiiuently' commanded the Athe- 
nian armies in their wars with the neighbouring 
states. In 454 he commanded the Athenians in 
their campaigns against the Sicyonians and Acarna- 
nians ; in 418 he led the army wliich assisted the 
Phocians in the Sacred War; and in 445 he 
rendered the most signal service to the state by 
recovering the island of Euboea, which had revolted 
from Athens. Cimon had been previously reenlled 
from exile, without any opposition from Pericles, 
Imt had died in 44.0. On his death the aristo- 
cratical party was headed by Thucydides, tlie son 
of Mele.^ias, hut on the ostracism of the latter in 
44 1, the organized opposition of the aristocratical 
party was broken up, and Pericles was left without 
a rival. Throughout the remainder of his political 
course no one appeared to contest his siipi-emacy ; 
hut the boundless iiill lienee which he possessed was 
never perverted by him to sinister or unworthy 
purposes. So far from being a mere selfish dema- 
gogue, he neither indulged nor courted the multi- 
tude. The next important event in which Pericles 
was engaged was the war against Samos, which 
had revolted from Athens, and which he subdued 
after an arduous canipaigii, 410. The poet Sopho- 
cles was one of the generals who fought with l^ericles 
against Samos. For the next 10 years till the out- 
break of the Peloponnesian war, the Athenians were 
not engaged in any considerable military operations. 
Daring this period Pericles devoted especial atten- 
tion to the Athenian iiavv, as her supremacy' rested 
on her maritime suj)eriority, and ho adopted various 
judicious means for consolidating and strengthening 
her empire over the islands of the Aegaean. The 
funds derived from the tribute of the allies and 
from other sources were to a large extent devoted 
by him to the erection of tliose magnificent temples 
and public buildings which rendered Athens the 
wonder and admiration of Greece. Under his 
administration the Propylaea, and the Parthenon, 
and the ( )denm were erected, as well as numerous 
other temples and public buildings. .With the 
stimulus afforded by these works architecture and 
sculpture reached "their highest perfection, and 
some of the greatest artists of antiquity were em- 
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ploy^ed in erecting or adorning the buildings. The 
chief direction and oversight of the public edifices 
was entrusted to Phidias. [Phidias.] These 
works calling into activity almost every branch of 
industry and commerce at Athens, diffused uni- 
versal prosperity while they proceeded, 4 and thus 
contributed in this, as well as in other ways, to 
maintain the popularity and influence of Pericles. 
But he still had many enemies, who were not slow 
to impute to him base and unworthy motives. 
From the comic poets Pericles had to sustain nu- 
merous attacks. They exaggerated his power, 
spoke of his party as Pisistratids, .and called upon 
him to swear that he was not about to assume the 
ty^ann 3 ^ Ilis high character and strict probity, 
hoWever, rendered all these attacks harmless. But 
as his enemies were unable to ruin his reputation 
by these means, they atuicked J^im through his 
friends. Ilis friends Phidias and Anaxagoras, 
and his mistress Aspasia were all accused before 
the people. Phidias was condemned and cast into 
prison [Phidias] -; Anaxagoras was also sentenced 
to pay a fine and quit Athens [Anaxagoras] ; 
and Asptosia was only acquitted through the en- 
treaties atnd tears of Pericles. — The Peloponnesian 
war has been fiilsely ascribed to the ambitious 
schemes t)f Pericles. It is true that he counselled 
tlie Athenians not to yield to the demands of the 
Lacedaemonians, and he pointed out the immense 
advantages which the Athenians possessed in carry- 
ing on the war ; hut he did this because he saw that 
war was inevitable ; and that as long as Athens 
retained the great power which she tlien possessed, 
Sparta would never rest contented. On the tait- 
break of the war in 4.S1 a Peloponnesian army 
under Archidamua invaded Attica ; and upon his 
advice the Athenians conveyed their moveable 
property idto the city, and their cattle and beasts 
of burden to Euboea, and allowed the Peloponne- 
sians to desolate Attica without opposition. Next 
year (430^, when the Peloponnesians again invaded 
Attica, Pericles pursued the same policy as before. 
In this summer the plague made its appearance in 
Athens. The Athenians, being exposed to the 
devastation of the war and the plague at the same 
time, beg.an to turn their thoughts to peace, and 
looked upon Pericles as the’ author of all their 
distresses, inasmuch as he had persuaded them to 
go to war. Pericles attempted to calm the public 
ferment ; but such was the irritation against him, 
that he was sentenced to pay a fine. The ill feel- 
ing of the people having found this vent, Pcncles 
soon resumed his accustomed sway, and was again 
elected one of the generals for the ensuing year 
(4‘J9). Meantime Pericles had suffered in common 
with his fellow-citizens. The plague carried off 
most of his near connections. His son Xanthippus, 
a profligate a»id undutlful youth, his sister, and 
most of his intimate ft-iends died of it. Still he 
maintained ubinoved his calm bearing and philo- 
sophic composure. At last his only surviving 
legitimate son, Paralus, a youth of greater promise 
than his brother, fell a victim. The firmness of 
Pericles then at hast gave way ; as he placed the 
funeral gJirland on the head of the lifeless youth 
he burst into tears and sobbed .aloud. He had one 
son remaining, his child by Aspasia ; and he was 
allowed to enrol this son in his own tribe and give 
him his own name. In the .autumn of 429 Pericles 
himself died of a lingering sickness. When at the 
point of death, as his friends were gathered round 
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his bed, rec.alling his virtues .and enumerating his 
triumphs, Pericles overhearing their remarks, said 
that they had forgotten his greatest praise : that 
no Athenian through his means had been made to 
put on mourning. He survived the commencement 
of the war 2 years and 6 months. The n.ame of 
the wife of Pericles is not mentioned. She' had 
been the wife of Ilipponiftus, by whom she was the 
mother of Callias. She bore two sons to Poricit's 
Xanthippus and Paralus. She lived imhappilv' 
with Pericles, a divorce took place by miitu.il 
consent, when Pericles connected himself with 
Aspasia. Of his strict probity he left the decisive 
proof in the fact that at his death he was found 
not to hav6|. added a single drachma to his here- 
ditary property. — 2. Son of the preceding, bv 
Aspasia, was one of the generals at the b.attle of 
Arginusae, and was put to death by the Athenians 
with the other generals, 406. 

Pericl^enus {UiptKKvfievoi). 1. One of till! 
Argonauts, w.as son of Neleus .and Chloris, .nrui 
brother of Nestor. Poseidon gave him the power 
of changing himself into diflerent forms, and con- 
ferred upon him great strength, but he was never- 
theless slain by Hercules at the capture of Pvlos. 
— 2. Son of Poseidon and Chloris, the daughter 
of Tiresias, of Thebes. In the war of the Seven 
against Thebes he was believed to h.avo killed 
Parthenopaeus ; and wlien he pursued Ainphiaraus, 
the latter by the command of Zeus was swallowed 
up byjhe earth. 

PeiiSres (lJepiripr)s)f son of Aeolus and Enarete, 
king of Messene, was the fatlier of A]>hareMs and 
Leucippus by Gorgophono. In some traditions 
Pericres was called a son of Cynortas, and besides 
the sons above mentioned he is said to have been 
the father of Tyndareos and Icarius. 

Pei%laut (rifpiAaos), son of Icarius and Peri- 
boea, and a brother of Penedope. 

Perillus (IlepiAAos), a statuary, was the mak(‘r 
of the bronze bull of the tyrant I’h.alaris, respecting 
which see further under PhaLakis. Like the 
makers of other instruments of death, Perillus is 
said to have become one of the victims of his own 
handiwork. 

Perinth^s ^U4piydos : UfplvOios : Eski Krcrili)^ 
an important town in Thrace on the Propontis, 
was founded by the Samians about b. c. 559. It 
was situated 22 miles W. of Selyinbria on a small 
peninsuhi, and was built on the slope of a hill with 
rows of houses rising above each other like seats 
in an amphitheatre. It is celebrated for tlie ob- 
stinate resistance which it offered to Philip of 
Macedon, at which time it was a more powerful 
place than Byzantium. Under the Rom.ans it still 
continued to be a flourishing town, being the point 
at which most of the roads met leading to Byzan- 
tium. The commercial importance of the town is 
attested by its numerous coins which are still 
extant. At a later time, but not earlier than the 
4th century of the Christian aeni, we find it called 
Ileradea^ which occurs sometimes nl(»ne without 
any addition and sometimes in the form of 
Jleraclea Thraciae or Ileraclea Pennthus. 

PSrlpliaB {U€pi<pas)f an Attic autochthon, pre- 
vious to the time of Cecrops, was a priest of Apohf’j 
and on account of his virtues w.is made king of the 
country. In consequence of the honours paid to 
him, Zeus Ivished to destroy him; but at the re- 
quest of Apollo he was metamorphosed by Zeus 
into an eagle, and his wife into a bird. 
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PERIPHETES. 

PSnphetes (TLfpKp'h-rris), son of Hephaestus and ' 
Anticl(3a, surnamed Corynetes, tliat is. Club- 
bearer, was a robber at Epidaurus, who slew | 
travellers with an iron club. Theseus at last killed ' 
him and took his club for his own use. 

Fenness]as (Uepfiw(r65 : Ke/alari)^ a river in 
Boeotia, which descends from Mt. Helicon, unites 
with the Olmius, and falls into the lake Copais ; 
near Ilaliartus. 

FernS (ncpi/T)), a little island off the coast of 
Ionia, opposite to the territory of Miletus, to which 
an earthquake united it. 

Fero (Ilrjpcu), daughter of Neleus and Chloris, 
was married to Bias, and celebrated for her beauty. 

Ferperena {Ueprrepr^va, and other forms), a 
small town of Mysisi, S. of Adramyttium, in the 
neighbourhood of which there were copper-mines 
and celebrated vineyards. It was said to be the 
place at which Thucydides died. 

Fetpema or Ferpenna (the former is the pre- 
ferable form). 1. M., praetor n.c. 133, when he 
carried on war against the slaves in Sicily ; and 
consul 1 30, when he defeated Aristonicus in Asia, 
and took him prisoner. He died near Pergamum 
on his return to Home in 1*29. —2. M., son of the 
last, consul 92, and censor 36. He is mentioned 
by tlie ancient writers as an extraordinary instance 
oi' longevit 3 \ He attained the age of 98 years, 
and died in 49, the year in wljich the civil w'ar 
broke out between Caesar and Pompey. JIc took 
no prominent part in the agitated times hi which 
he lived.— 3. M. Ferperua Vento, son of the 
last, joined the Marian party in the civil war, and 
was raised to the praetorship. After the conquest 
of Italy by Sulla, in 8*2, Porperna lied to Sicily, 
which he quitted however ii|)on the arrival of Poni- 
pey shortly afterwards. On the death of Sulla, in 
78, Perperna joined the consul M. Lepidus in his 
attempt to overthrow the new aristocratical consti- 
tution, and retired with him to Sardinia on the 
failure of this attempt. Lepidus died in Sardinia 
in the following year, 77 , and Perperna with the 
renuiins of his army crossed over to Spain and 
joined Sertorius. Perperna was jealous ot tlie 
ascendancy of Sertorius, and after serving under 
him some years he and his friends assassinated 
Sertorius at a banquet in 72. His death soon 
brought the war to a close. Perperna was de- 
feated by Pompey, was taken prisoner, and was 
put to death. 

Ferrhaebi or IltpaiSot), a powerful 

and warlike Pclasgic people, who, according to 
Strabo, migrated from Euboea to the mainland, 
and settled in the districts of llostiaeotis and Pe- 
lasgiotis in Thessaly. Hence the northern part of 
this country is frequently called Ferrbaebia (11^^- 
Ilepai^ta), though it never formed one of 
the regular Thessalian provinces. Homer places 
the Perrhaebi in the neighbourhood of the Thes- 
salian Dodona and the river Titarosius ; and at a 
later time the name of Perrliaebia was applied to 
the district bounded by Macedonia and the Cain- 
bunian mountains on the N., hj’^ Pindus on the W., 
by the Peneus on the S. and S-hb, cand by the 
Peneus and Ossa on the E. The Perrhaebi were 
members of the Amphictyonic league. At an early 
period they were subdued by the Lapithae; at the 
time of the Peloponnesian war they were subject 
to the Thessalians, and subsequently to Philip of 
Macedon ; but at the time of the Roman wars in 
Greece they appear independent of Macedonia. 
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Ferrhfdae an Attic demus near 

Aphidna, belonging to the trjbe Antiochis. 

Fersabora orFerisabora (Tlfpffaioipa : Jnbar), 
a^ strongly fortified city of Babylonia, on the W. 
side of the Euphrates, at the point where the canal 
called Maarsares left the river. 

Fersaot [Picr.sis.] 

Fersaens (nepo-oios), a Stoic philosopher, was 
a native of Cittinm in Crete, and a disciple of 
Zeno. He lived for some years at the court of 
Antigonus Gonatas, with whom he seems to have 
been in high favour. Antigonus appointed him to 
the chief command in Cori||th, where he was slaiH, 
when the city was taken by Aratus, b. c. 243. 

Ferse (Jlfparj), daughter of Oceanus, and wife 
of Helios (the Sun), by whom she became the 
mother of Aee'tes and Circe. She is further called 
the mother of Pasiphae and Porses. Homer and 
Apollonius Uhodius call her Perse, while others 
call her Perseis or Persea. 

FerseU, a nnmc given to Hecate, as the daughter 
of Perses bv Asteria. 

Persephone {Tlcpa‘€<f>6v7i\ called Proserpina 
by the Romans, the daughter of Zeus and Deme- 
t*jr. In Homer she is called Persfijihonia (Tlepa-f- 
<p6p(ia) ; the form Persephone first occurs in He- 
siod. But besides these forms of the name, we 
also find J*ers(‘phassa, 2*yrsep1iassa^ Persephatta^ 
Pliersfphatta^ Pherrephassa, Pherephatki^ and Pher- 
spphonla^ for which various etymologies have been 
proposed. The Latin Proserpina is proba})ly only 
a corruption of the Greek. In Attica she was 
worshipped under the name of Cora (KrfpTj, Ion. 
Kou/nj), that is, the Davphter^ namcl}', of Dcmeter; 
and the two were frequently- called The Mother 
and Hie JJauphter (r; M77T^p Ka\ t} Kdprj), Being 
the infernal goddess of death, she is also called a 
daughter of Zeus and Styx. In Arcadia she was 
worshipped under the name of Despoena, and was 
called a daughter of Poseidon llippius and Deme- 
ter, and said to have been brought up bj' the Titan 
Anytus. Homer describes her as the wife of 
Hades, and the furmidable, venerable, and majestic 
queen of the Shades, who rules over the souls of 
the dead, along with her husband. Hence she is 
called by later writers Juno In/erna^ Averna, and 
; and the Erinnyes are said to have been 
her daughters by Pluto. Groves sacred to her are 
placed by Homer in the western extremity of the 
earth, on the frontiers of the lower world, which 
is Itself called the house of Persephone. The storv- 
of her being carried off by Hades or Pluto against 
her will is not mentioned by Homer, who simply" 
describes lier as the wife and queen of Hades. Her 
abduction is first mentiom d by Hesiod. The ac- 
count of htT abduction, which is the mr)St celebrated 
part of her story, and the w-anderings of her mother 
in search of lier, and the w’orship of the 2 goddesses 
in Attica at the festival of the Eleusinia, are related 
under Demktkr. In the mystical theories of the 
Orphics, Persephone is described as the all- per- 
vading goddess of nature, w’lio both produces and 
destroys every thing ; and she is therefore men- 
tioned along, or identified with, other mystic divi- 
nities, such as Isis, Rhea, Ge, Hesti.'i, Pandora, 
Artemis, Hecate. This mystic Persephone is fur- 
ther Sciid to have become by Zeus the mother of 
Dionysus, lacchus, Zagreus or Sabazius. — Perse- 
phone frequently appears in works of art. She is 
represented cither with tlie grave and severe cha- 
racter of an infernal Juno, or os a mystical divinity 
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with a scpptre and a little box, in the act of being 
carried olF by Pluto. 

Fers$p511^ (nepo-^TroXis, ncporaliroXi? : in the 
middle a^es, Istakhar : now Takkti-Jemshid. i. e. 
Throne of Jemshid, or ChiL-Minar^ i. e. Foflj/ Pil- 
lars ; large Ru.) is the Greek name, probably 
translated from the Persian name, which is not 
recorded, of the great city which succ<*eded Pasar- 
gada fis the capital of Persis and of the Persian 
empire. From the circumstance, however, of the 
conquest of the Rabyloiiian empire taking place 
about the time when Persepolis attained this dig- 
nity, it appears to hatf# been seldom used as the 
royal residence. Neither Herodotus, Xenophon, 
(-’tesias, nor the sacred writers during the Persian 
period, mention it at all ; though they often speak 
of Babylon, Susa, and Ecbatana, as the capitals of 
the empire. It is only from the Greek writers 
after the Macedonian conquest that we leani its 
rank in the empire, which appears to have con- 
sisted chiefly in its being one of the 2 burial places 
of the kings (the other being Pasargada), and also 
a royal treasury ; for Alexander found in the 
palace immense riches, which were said to have ac- 
cumulated from the time of Cyrus. Its foundation 
is sometimes ascribed to Cyrus the Great, but more 
genenilly to his son Cambyses. It was greatly 
enlarged and adorned by Darius I. and Xerxes, 
and preserved its splendour till after the Macedo- 
nian conquest, when it W'as burnt ; Alexander, aa 
the story goes, setting fire to the palace with his 
own hand, at the end of a revel, by the instigation 
of the courtezan Thais, «. c. .331. It was not, 
however, so entirely destroyed as some historians 
represent. It a[)pears frequently in subsequent 
history, both ancient and medieval. It is now 
deserted, but its ruins are consideralile, though too 
dilapidated to give any good notion of Persian 
arcliitecture, and they are rich in cuneiform in- 
scriptions. It was situated in the heart of Persis, 
in the part called Hollow. Persis (ko'iXtj n/po-ti), 
not far from tlie border of the Carmanian Desert, 
in a beautiful and healthy valley, watered by the 
river Araxes {Bend- Emir) ^ and its tributaries the 
Medus and the Cyrus. The city stood on the N. 
side of the Araxes, and had a citadel (the ruins of 
which are still seen) built on the levelled surface 
of a rock, and enclosed bj’’ triple walls rising one 
above the other to the heights of 16, 43, and O’O 
cubits, within which was the palace, with its ro^'al 
sepulchres and treasuries. 

Ferses (Ilepo-Tjs). 1. Son of the Titan Crius 
and Eurybia, and husband of Astoria, by whom 
he became the father of Hecate. — 2. Son of Per- 
seus and Andromeda, described by the Greeks as 
the founder of the Persian nation. — 3. Son of 
Helios (the Sun) and Perse, and brother of Aeetes 
and Circe. 

Ferseus (riepo-eus), the famous Argivc hero, 
was a son of Zeus and Danae, and a grandson of 
Acrisius. An oracle had told Acrisius that he was 
doomed to perish by the hjinds of Danae’s son ; 
and he therefore shut up his daughter in an apart- 
ment made of brass or stone. But Zeus having 
metamorpliosed himself into a shower of gold, 
came down through the roof of the prison, and 
became by her the father of Perseus. From this 
circumstance Perseus is sometimes called aurigena. 
As soon as Acrisius discovered that Danae had 
given birth to a son, he put both mother and son 
into a chest, and threw them into the sea ; but | 
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Zeus caused the chest to land in the island of 
Seriphos, one of the Cyclades, where Dictys, a 
fisherman, found them, and carried them to Poly- 
dectes, the king of the country. They were treated 
w'ith kindness by Polj^dectes ; but th(^ latter hav- 
ing afterwards fallen in love with Danae, and 
finding it impossible to gratify his desires in con- 
sequence of the presence of Pirscus, who had 
meantime grown up to manhood, he sent Porsens 
away to fetch the head of Medusa, one of the 
Gorgons. GuidCd by Hermes and Athena, Per- 
seus first Avent to the Graeae, the sisters of the 
Gorgons, took from them their one tooth and their 
one eye, and would not restore them until tiny 
showed him the way to the nymphs, Avho pos- 
sessed the winged sandals, the m.agic wallet, and 
the helmet of Hades, which rendered the wearer 
invisible. Having received from the Nymphs 
these invaluable presents, from Hermes a sickle, 
and from Athena a mirror, he mounted into the 
air, and arrived at the Gorgons, who dwelt n'\ir 
Tartessus on the coast of the Ocean, whose heads 
were covered, like those of serpents, with scales, 
and wlio had large tusks like boars, brazen hand'^, 
and golden wings. He found them asleep, and 
cut off the head of Medusa, looking at her figure 
through the mirror, for a siglit of the monster her- 
self would have changed him into stone. Perseus 
put her head into the wallet which he carried on 
his back, and as he went awaj^ he was pursued by 
2 other Gorgons ; but his helmet, which rendered 
him invisible, enabled him to escape in safety. 
Perseus then proceeded to Aethiopia, whore lie 
saved and married Andromeda. [Andromkda. j 
Perseus is also said to have come to the Hyper- 
bore.ans, by whom he was hospilably received, and 
to Atlas, whom Im clianged into the mountain of 
the same name by the Gorgon’s head. On In'? 
return to Seriphos, ho found his mother w.ith Dicu ^ 
in a temple, whither they had fled from the vio- 
lence of Polydectes. Perseus then went to tin* 
palace of Polydecte.s, and metamorphosed him ami 
^all his guests, and, some say, the whole i.^laiid, 
into stone. Ho then presenled the kingdom i > 
Dictys. He gave the winged sandals and .the 
helmet to Jllermcs, wlio restored them to the 
nymphs and to Hades, and the head of Gorgon to 
Athena, who placed it in the middle of her shield 
or breastplate. Perseus Uien wiuit to Argos, ac- 
companied by Danae and Andromeda. Acri.siii'=, 
remembering the oracle, escaped to Larissa, in tie* 
country of the Pelasgians ; but Perseus followrd 
him, in order to persuade him to return. Some 
writers state that Perseus, on his return to Argo'?, 
found Proetus, who had expelled liis brother 
Acrisius, in possession of the kingdom ; and that 
Perseus slew l*roetus, and was afterwards killed 
by Megapenthes, the son of Proetus. The more 
common tradition, however, relates that when Teii- 
t.araidas, king of Larissa, celebrated g.-imes in honour 
of his guest Acrisius, Perseus, who took part iu 
them, accidentally hit the foot of Acrisius with tlic 
discus, and thus kilhid him. Acrisius was buried 
outside the city of Larissa, and Perseus, leaving 
the kingdom of Argos to Megapenthes, the son of 
Proetus, received from him in exchange the govern- 
ment of Tiryns. According to others, Perseus 
remained in Argos, and successfully opposed the 
introduction of the Bacchic orgies. Perseus is said 
to have founded the towns of Midea and Mycenae. 
By Andromeda he .became the father of Persc.s, 
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Alcaeus. Sthcnelus, Helens, Mestj.r, Electryon, 
Gorgophone, and Autochtlie. ’ Perseus was wor- 
shipped as a hero in several places. 

Perseus or Ferses (neporeus), the last king of 
Macedonia, was the eldest son of Pliilip V., and 
reigned 11 years from n. c. 178 to 168. Before 
his accession lie persuaded his father to put to 
death his younger brother Demetrius, whom he 
suspected that the Roman senate intended to set 
lip as a competitor for the throng on the death of 
Philip. Immediately after his accession he began 
to make preparations for war with the Romans, 
which he knew to be inevitable, though 7 y<‘ars 
elapsed before actual hostilities commenced. The 
war broke out in 171. The 1st year of the war 
was marked by no striking action. The consul 
1\ Liciiiius Crassus first Buffered a defeat in Thes- 
saly in an engagement between the cavalry of the 
2 armies, but subsequently gained a slight advan- 
tage over the king’s troops. — The 'Jnd year of the 
war (170), in which the consul A. llostilius Man- 
cimis commanded, also passed over without any im- 
jiortant battle, but was on the whole favourable to 
Perseus. — The 8rd year (160), in which the coii- 
Mil Q. Marcius Philippus commanded, again pro- 
duced no important results. The length to which 
the war had been unexpectedly protracted, and the 
ill success of the Roman arms, had by this time 
excited a general feeling in fa\oiir of the Macedo- 
nian monarch ; but the ill-timed avarice of Perseus, 
who refused to advance the sum of money wljich 
Eumenes, king of Pergamus, demanded, deprived 
him of this valuable ally ; and the same unseason- 
able niggardliness likewise deprived him of the 
services of 20,0(U) Gaulish mercenaries, who had 
actually advanced into ^laccdonia to his support, 
hut retired on failing to obtain their stipulated 
pay. He was thus led to carry on the contest 
against Rome single-handed. — The 4th year of the 
war (168) was also the last. Tlie new consul, 
L. Aemilius Paulus, defeated Perseus with great 
loss in a decisive battle fought near Pydna on 
.Tune 2*2, 1 68. Perseus took refuge in the island of 
Samothrace, where he shortly afterwards suvren- 
derod with his children to the praetor Cn. Oct.a- 
viiis. When brought bef<»re Aemilius, *lie is sjiid 
to have degraded himself by the most abject sup- 
plications: but he was treated with kindness by 
the Roman general. The following year he was 
carried to Italy, where he w'lis compelled to adorn 
the splendid triumph of his conqueror (Nov. .“lO, 
167), aiid afterwards cast into a dungeon, from 
whence, liow'cver, the intercession of Aennlius pro- 
cured his release, and he w'as permitted to end his 
days in an honourable captivity at Alba. He sur- 
vived his removal thitlier a few years, and died, 
according to some accounts, by voluntary starva- 
tion, while others — fortunately with less proba- 
bility — represent him as falling a victim to the 
cruelty of his guards, who deprived liim of sleep. 
Perseus had been twice married ; the name of his 
lirst w'ife, whom he is said to have killed wdth his 
own hand in a fit of passion, is not recorded ; his 
second, Laodice, was the daughter of Seleucus IV. 
Philopator. He left two children; a son, Alex- 
ander, and a daughter, both apparently by his 
second marriage, as they were mere children when 
carried to Hmne. Ib^sides these, he had adopted 
his younger brother Philip, who appears to have 
been regarded by him as the heir to his throne, 
ajid became the partner of his captivity. 
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Persia. [Persis.] 

Persici Montes. fP.4>Rsici Montes.] 
Persicus Sinus, Persicum Mare (d Heptn/rds 
Ko\iroSf r) Ilepcri/fh ^ttAaiTua, and other forms : 
Veraia'h UulJ ), is the name given by the laUtr 
graphers to the great gulf of the Mare Erythraeum 
{Indian Oceun)^ extending in a S.E. direction liom 
the mouths of the Tigris, between the N.E. coast 
of Arabia and the. opposite coast of Susiana, Persis, 
and Kannania, to the narrow strait formed bv the 
long tongue of land which projects from the N. 
side of Oman in Arabia, by Avhich strait it is con- 
nected with the more opRi gulf of the Indian 
Ocean called Paragon Sinus {Onlf of (hmu). The 
earlier Greek writers know nothing of it. IJero- 
dotns does not distinguish it from the Erythraean 
Sea. The voyage of Alexander’s admiral Neaichus 
from the Indus to the Tigris made it better known, 
but still the ancient geographers in general gi\e 
very inaccurate statements of its size and foni'. 

Persides (nepftfi'Srjy, UcpcnjluSrjs), a patrony- 
mic given to the descendants of Perses. 

Persis, aiid very rarely Persia (77 Tlipaif, and 
nepo-t/c-*;, sc. 77], the fi-m. adjectives, the n)a.sc. 
being rifpfftKds, from the etlinic noun neprrrjy, pi. 
Uepaai, fern. Ilepflris, Latin Persa and Perses, 
pi. Persae : in modern Persian and Arabic, /'br.y 
or FarsistaHy i. e. aUat, land of 7'ars = old Persian 
2xirSy /iorse or J/orscmaii : Eng. JWsiu)^ origin.'illy 
a small monntaijir)US diistrict of W. Asia, lying on 
the N.E. side of the Persian (lulf, and suirounded 
on the other sides by mountains and deserts. On 
the N.W. and N. it was separated from Stisiana, 
Media, and Partliia, by the little river Oroatis or 
Orosis, and by jM. Paraelioathras ; and on the E. 
from Curmania by no deiinite boundaries in tlie 
Desert. Tlie only level part of the country was 
the strip of sea-coa.st called Persis Paralia ; the 
re.st w’us intersectid witli branches of M. Paia- 
choathras, the \ alleys between which w'ere watered 
by several rivers, the chief of which were the 
Ar.-^xes, Cyrus, and Melhs: in this part of 
'the country, which was called Koile Persis,*stood 
the capital cities PasargaDiSl and Pkrsei'olis. 
The country lias a remarkable variety of climate 
and of products ; the N. mountainous regions being 
comparatively cold, but witli good pastures, e.spe- 
cially for camels ; the middle slopes having a tem- 
perate climate and producing abundance of fruit 
and wine ; and the S. strip of coast being intensely 
hot, and sandy, with little vegetation except the 
palm-tree. The inhabitants were a collection of 
nomad peoples of the Indo-European stock, who 
called themselves by a name which is given in 
Greek as Artaei (’Apraioi), and whieli, like tl'c 
kindred JMedian name of Arii {''Apioi\ signilie^ 
noble or honourable^ and is applied especially to the 
true worshippers of C)nmizd and followers of Zo- 
roaster : it was in fact rather a title of honour 
than a proper name ; the true collective name ot 
the ])eople seems to have been Paraca. According 
to Herodotus, they were divided into 3 cla.sses or 
castes: 1st, the nobles or warriors, containing the 
3 tribes of the PASAROAnAR, who were the most 
noble, {uid to whom the royal family of the Achae- 
meiiiduc belonged, the Maraphii and theMaspii; 
2ndiv, the agricultural and other settled tribes, 
namely, the Panthialaei, Derusiaei, aiulGennanii; 
Srdly, the tribes which remained nomadic, namely, 
the bane, Mardi, Dropici, and Sagartii, names com- 
mon to other parts of W. and Central Asia. The 
NN 2 
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Persians had a close ethnical affinity to the Medos, 
and followed the same customs and religion [Magi ; 
Zoroastkr], The simple and wiirlike habits, 
which they cultivated in their native monnuiins, 
preserved them from the corrupting ifiHuenctiS 
which enervated their Median brethren; so that 
from being, as we find them at the beginning of 
their recorded history, the subject member of the 
iMedo- Persian kingdom, they obtained the supre- 
macy under Cyrus, the founder of the great Per- 
sian Empire, b. c. 559. Of the Persian history 
before this date, we know but little : the native 
poetical annalists of a later period are perfectly 
untrustworthy : the additional light lately ob- 
tained from the Persian inscriptions is, so far as it 
goes, confirmatory of the Greek writers, from wliom, 
and from some small portions of Scripture, all our 
knowledge of ancient Persian history is derived. 
According to these accounts, the Persians were 
first subjected by tlie Medes under Phraortes, about 
n. c. ()38, at the time of the formation of the Great 
Median Empire ; but they continued to be governed 
by their own princes, the Achaemenidae. An 
account of the revolution, by which the supremacy 
was transferred to the Persians, is given under 
Cyrus. At this time there existed in W. Asia 
two other great kingdoms, the Lvdian, which com- 
prised nearly the whole of Asia Minor, W. of the 
river llalys, which separated it from the Medo- 
Persian territories; and the Babyloni{in, which, 
besides the Tigris and Euphrates valley, embraced 
Syria and Palestine. By the successive conquest 
of these kingdoms, the dominions of C 3 ’rus were 
extended on tljo VV. as far as the coasts of the 
Euxine, tl)c Aegean, and the Mediterranean, and 
to the frontier of Egypt. Turning his arms in the 
opposite direction, he subdued Bactria, and effected 
some conquests beyond the Oxus, but fell in battle 
with the Massage tae. {Cyrus. | Ills son Cam- 
byses added Egypt to the empire. [Caaiuvses.] 
Upon his dcatii the Magian priesthood made an 
effort to restore the supremacy to the Medes 
fM.tui ; SmkrdisJ, which was defeated by tlul 
conspiracy of the 7 Persian chieftains, whose success 
conferred the crown upon Darius, the son of Hys- 
taspes. This king was at first occupied with 
crushing rebellions in every part of the empire, 
and with the two expeditions against Scythia and 
Cyrenoi'ea, of which the former entirely failed, and 
the latter was only partially successful. lie con- 
quered Thrace ; and on the E. lie added the valley 
of the Indus to the kingdom ; but in this quarter 
the power of Persia seems never to have been 
much more than nominal. The Persian Empire 
had now reached its greatest extent, from Thrace 
and Cyrenaica on the VV. to the Indus on the E., 
and from tho Kuxine, the Caucasus (or rather a 
little below it), the Caspian, and the Oxus and 
.laxartes on the N. to Aethiopia, Arabia, and the 
Erytliraean Sea on the S., and it embraced, in Eu- 
rope, Thrace and some of the Greek cities N. of 
the Euxine ; in Africa, Egypt and Cyrenai’ea ; in 
Asia, on the W., Palestine, Phoenicia, Syria, the 
several districts of Asia Minor, Armenia, Mesopo- 
tamia, Assyria, Babylonia, Susiana, Atropatene, 
(ireat M§dia; on the N., Hyrcania, Margiana, 
Bactriana, and Sogdiana ; on the E., the Paropa- 
niisus, Arachosia, and India (i. e. part of the Punjab 
and Scinde); on the S. Persis, Carmania and 
Gedrosia; and in the centre of the E. part, Parthia, 
Aria, and Drangiana. The capital cities of the 
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empire were Babylon, Susa, Eebatana in Media, 
and, though those were seldom, if ever, used as 
residences, Pasiu-gada and Persepolis in Persis. 
(See the several articles.) Of this vast einpir,« 
Darius undertook the organisation, and divided it 
into 20 satrapies, of which a full account is given 
by Herodotus. For the other details of his reign, 
and especiall}^ the commencement of the wars with 
Greece, see Darius. Of the remaining period of 
the ancient Pwrsiau history, till the Macedonian 
conquest, a sufficient abstract will be found undi'r 
the names of the several kings, a list of whom is 
now subjoined; — (1) Cyrus, b. c. 559 — 529 : 
(2) Camuvses, 529 — 522: (3) Usurpation of the 
pseudo-SMKRDis, 7 months, 522 — 521 : (4) D.v- 
rius I., son of Ilystaspcs, 521 — 435 : (5) Xerxes 
1.435 — 46‘5 : (6) Usurpation of Artabanus, 
7 months, 4()5 — 464: (>) Artaxerxes 1. Lon- 
GiMANUs, 464 — 425 ; (3) Xerxes II., 2 montlis; 
(9) SOGDIANUS, 7 months, 425 — 424 : (10) Ochus, 
or Darius II. Nothus, 424 — 405: (11) Artax- 
KRXES 11. Mnemon, 405 — 359: (12) Ocluis, or 
Artaxerxes III., 359 — 333: (13) Arses, 333 
—336: (14) Darius III. Codoinannus, 333 — 
331 [A i.exander]. Here the ancient history of 
Persia ends, as a kingdom ; but, as a people, the 
Persians proper, under the inlluence especially of 
their religion, pr(*.erved their existence, and at 
longth regained their independence on the downfall 
of the Parthian Empire [Sa.ssaniuak]. -- In read- 
ing the Homan poets it must be remembered tliat 
they constantly use Pers<je, as well as Mcdi^ as a 
geneml term for the peoples E. of the Juiplirati'S 
and Tigris, and e.speciaily for the Parthians. 

A. Persius Flaccus, the poet, was a Uouian 
knight connected by blood and marriage with per- 
sons of the highest rank, and was born at Vola- 
terrac in Etruria on the 4 th of December, a. n. 31, 
He received the first rudiment.s of education in liis 
native town, remaining there until the age of 12, 
and then removed to Home, where he studied 
grammar under the celebrated Ilemmius Palaoinon, 
and rhetoric under ViU’ginius Flavius. He was 
afterwards the pupil of ("ornutus the Stoic, wlioho- 
came the guide, philosoplier, and friend ofliis future 
life, and to whom he attached himself so closely 
that he never quitted his side. While yet a y uitli 
he was on familiar terms with Lucan, with C'ae?>;'is 
Bassus the lyric poet, and with several other per- 
sons of literary eminence. He was tenderly be- 
loved by the liigh-minded Paetus Thrasea, and 
seems to have been well worthy of such alVecliou, 
for he is described as a virtuous and pleasing yoiitii. 
He died of a disease of the stomach, on the 24th 
of November, A. D. 62, before he liad completed his 
23th year. The extant works of Persius, who, we 
are told, wrote seldom and slowly, consist ol G short 
satires, extending in all to 650 hexameter line 
and were left in an unfinished state. They w'cie 
slightly corrected after his death by Cornutus, while 
Caesius Biissus was permitted, at liis own earnest 
request, to be the editor. In boyhood Persius had 
written some other poems, wliich were destroyed 
by the advice of Cornutus. Few productions have 
ever enjoyed more popularity than the Satires; 
but it would seem that Persius owes not a little *> 
his fame to a cause which naturally might lia'e 
produced an effect directly the reverse, we mean 
the multitude of strange terms, proverbial 
fur-fetched metaphors, and abrupt transitions whu 

every where embarrass our progress. The difficulty 
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experienced in removing these impediments neces- 
sarily impresses both the words and the ideas upon 
every one who has carefully studied his pages, and 
hence no author clings more closely to our memory. 
The first satire is superior both in plan and exe- 
cution to the rest ; and those passages in the .5th, 
where Persius describes the process by which his 
own moral and intellectual faculties were ex- 
panded, are remarkable for their grace and beauty. 
Tiio best editions are by Jahn, Lj[)8. 1843, and by 
Heinrich, Lips. 1844. 

Pertinax, Helvius, Roman empe'ror from Ja- 
nuary Ist to March ‘J8th, a. d. 193, v’as of humble 
origin, and rose from the post of centurion both to 
the highest militiiry and civil com mauds in the 
reigns of M. Aurelius and Commodus. On the 
murder of (jomniodua on the last day of December, 
Pertinax, who wurf then (ifi years of age, was 
reluctantly persuaded to accept the empire. lie 
conimenc<*d his reign by introducing extensive 
refomis into the civil and military administration 
of the empire; but the troops, who had been accus 
tomed both to ease and license under Commodus, 
wer(! disgusted with the discipline which he at- 
temphid to enforce upon them, and murdered their 
now sovereign after a reign of 2 months and 27 
days. On liis death the praetorian troops put up 
the emi)ire to sale, whicli was purchased by M. 
Didius iSalvius .Tulianus. [See p. 219, b. | 

Pcrusia (Porusuuis; Perw/ta), an ancient cit}" 
in the K. par^ of Etruria between the lake Trasi- 
menus and the Tiber, and one of the 12 cities of 
the Etruscan coiifederac}'. It was situated on a 
hill, and was strongly fortified by nature .and by 
art. In conjunction with the other cities of Etruria, 
it long resisted the power of the Homans, and at a 
later p(‘riod it was made a Roman colony. It is 
memorable in the civil wars as the place in which 
L. Antonins, the brother of the triumvir took 
refuge, when he was no longer able to oppose Oc- 
tavianus in the field, and whore he was kept closely 
blockaded by Octavianus for some months, from! 
the end of n. c. 41 to the spring of 40. Famine*' 
conipellod it to surrender ; but one of its citizens 
having set fire to his own house, the flames spread, 
and the whole city was burnt to tlie ground. The 
war between L, Antonins and Octavianus is known 
from the long siege of this town by the name of 
the liellum Pcritsimim. It was rebuilt and colo- 
nised anew by Augustus, from whom it received 
the surname of Au(justa. In the later time of the 
empire it was the most important city in all Etruria, 
and long resisted the flotlis. Part of the walls 
and some of the gates of P<*rusia still remain. The 
best preserved of the gates is now called Arco 
(P Augusta^ from the inscription Avgvsta Pkr- 
vvsiA over the arch : the whole structure is at 
least 60 or 70 feet high. Several interesting tombs 
with valuable remains of Etruscan art have been 
discovered in the neighbourhood of the city. 
Pescennius Niger. [ N igkr. ] 

Pesslnus or Pesiniis {llfcraivovs, U^ffivovs: 
llf(T(rivo6vTios^ fern. Tlfffaipouvrls : BaUuHisar 
Ru.), a city of Asia Minor, in the S.W. corner of 
( jalatia, on the S. slope of M. Dindymus or Agdis- 
tis, was celebrated as a chief seat of tl)e worship of 
Cybele, under the surname of Agdistis, wbosi 
ttnnple, crowded with riches, stood on a hill out- 
side the city. In this temple was a wooden (Livy 
says stone ) image of the goddess, which was re- 
moved to Rome, to satisfy an oracle in the Sibyl 
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line books. Under Constantine the city was made 
the capital of the province of Galatia Salutaris, but 
it gradually declined until the 6th century, after 
which it is no more mentioned. 

Pet&lla or PetlUiae (PetaUus)^ an uninhadited 
and rocky island off the S.VV. coast of I^uboea at 
the entrance into the Euripus. 

Petella orPetilia (n€T7jAia: Petelinus: Strm- 
goli)^ an ancient Greek town on tlie K. coast of 
Eruttium, founded, according to tradition, y)y Phi- 
loctetes. (Virg. Arn. iii. 402.) It was situated 
N. of Croton, to whose territory it originally he ■ 
longed, hut it was afterwards conquered by the 
Lucanians. It remained faithful to the Romans, 
when the other cities of llruttiiim revolted t<» 
Hannibal, and it was not till after a baig and 
desperate resistance that it was taken by one of 
Hannibal’s generals. It was repeopled by Han- 
nibal with Rruttians; but the Romans s\ibsequcMitly 
collected the remains of the former population, and 
[Hit them ag.ain in possession of the town. 

Peteon (UeTedov ; nerecopiosX a small town in 
Boootui, of uncertain site, dependent upon Hali- 
artns, according to some, and upon Tiieb(,*s, ac- 
cording to others. 

PetSos (nereuiy), son of (3rncus, and father of 
Meneslheus, was expelled from Athens by Aegeus, 
and went to Phocis, where he founded Stiris. 

PetiUus or Petillius. 1. Capitollnus. [Capi- 
TonNus.]— 2. Cerealis. [Cerealis.]— 3. Spu- 
rinus. fSpimiNus.) 

PetOSiris (nerdaipin)^ an Egyptian priest and 
astrologer, generally named along with IST'chepsos, 
an Egyptian king. The two are said to be the 
founders of astrology. Some works on astrology 
were extant under his name. Like onr own Lilly, 
Petosiris became the common name for an astro- 
loger. (.fuv. vi. 580.) 

Petovio or Poetovio {Pdtan\ a town in Pan- 
nonia Superior, on the frontiers of Norieum, and on 
the Dravus was a Ronuan colony with the 

surname Ulpki^ having been probably enlarged And 
made a colony by Trajan or Hadrian. It was one 
of the chief towns of Purinonia, had an imperial 
palace, and was the head-quarters of a Roman 
legioj^. The ancient town was probably on the 
right bank of the Drave, opposite the modern 
Pettaxf^ as it is only on the former spot that in- 
scriptions, coins, and otlicr antiquities have been 
found. 

Petra (97 Utrpa ; nerpatoy, Petraeus, later Pe- 
trensis), the name of several cities built on rocks, 
or in rocky places.— 1. A small place in the Co- 
rinthian territory, probably on the coast, near the 
borders of Argolis —2. A place in Elis, not f,ir 
from the city of Elis, of which some suppose it 
to have been the Acropolis. The sepulchral mo- 
nument of the philosopher Pyrrho was shown liere. 
— 3. {Casa della Pietra)^ also called Petraea and 
Petrine (the people Uerpipoi and Petrlni), an in- 
land town of Sicily, on the road from Agrigentmn 
to Panormus. — 4. A town on the coast of lllyri- 
cum, with a had harbour. — 5. A city of Pieria in 
Macedonia. — 6 . A fortre-ss ot the Maedi, i)i 
Thrace. — 7. (PI. neat. \ a place in Dacia, on one 
of the 3 great roads which crossed the Danube. — 
8. In Pontus, a fortress built by Justinian, on a 
precipice on tl>e sea-coast, between the rivers Ba- 
thes and Aciiiasis. — 9. In Sogdiana, near the 
Oxus (Q. Curt. vii. ll). — 10. By far the most 
celebrated of all the places of this name was Petra 
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or Fetrae {Wady-Musa)^ in Arabia Petraea, tbc ca- 
pital, first of the Idumaeaiis, and afterwards of the 
Nabathaeans. It is probably the same place which 
is called Selah (which means, like ircrpa, a rock) 
and Joktheel, in the 0. T. It lies in the ntidst of 
the mountains of Seir, at the foot of Mt. llor, just 
lialf-way between the Dead Sea and the head of 
the Aelanitic Gulf of the Red Sea, in a valley, or 
rather ravine, surrounded by almost inaccessible 
])recipices, which is entered by a narrow gorge on 
the E., the rocky walls of which approach so 
closely as sometimes hardly to permit 2 horsemen to 
ride abreast. On the banks of the river which runs 
through this ravine stood the city itself, a mile in 
lengtii, and half-a-mile in breadth between the 
sides of the valley, and some fine ruins of its public 
buildings still remain. But this is not all : the 
rocks which surround, not only the main valley, 
but all its lateral ravines, are completely honey- 
combed with excavations, some of which were 
tombs, some temples, and some private houses, at 
the entrances to which the surface of the rock is 
sculptured into magnificent architectural fafades, 
Jind other figures, whose dcUiils are often so 
well preserved as to appear but just chiselled, 
while the effect is wonderfully heightened by 
the brilliant variegated colours of the rock, where 
red, purjde, yellow, sky-blue, black, and white, are 
seen in distinct layers. These ruins are chiefly of 
the Roman period, when IVtra had become an im- 
portant city as a centre of the caravan traflic of the 
Nabathaeans. At the time of Augustus, as Strabo 
learnt from a friend who had resided there, it con- 
tained many Romans and other foreigners, and was 
governed by a native prince. It had maintained 
its independence against the Greek kings of Syria, 
and retained it under the Romans, till the time of 
Trajan, by whom it was taken. It was the chief 
city of the w’hole country of Arabia Petraea, which 
prolj.'ibly derived its name from Pet: a ; and under 
the later empire, it was the capital of Palaestiiia 
Tertia. 

M. Fetreius, a man of great military experience, 
is first mentioned in b. c. fl'i, when he served as 
legatus to the procon.sul C. Autouius, and com- 
manded the canny in the battle in which G'^iline 
perished. He belonged to the aristocratical party; 
and in 55 he was sent into Spain along with L. 
Afraiiius as legcatus of Pompey, to whom the pro- 
vinces of the two Spains had been granted. Soon 
after the commencement of the civil Wcir in 49, 
(’aesar defejited Afraiiius and Petreius in Spain, 
whereupon the latter joined Pompey in Greece. 
After the loss of the battle of Pharsalia (48) Pe- 
treius crossed over to Africa, and took an active part 
in the campaign in 46, which was brought to 
ail end by the decisive defeat of the Pompeian 
c'lrm}' at the battle of Thapsus. Petreius then fled 
Avith Juba, and despairing of safety they fell by 
each other’s hands. 

FeMnus {Hocca di monti Rayoni), a mountain 
near Sinuessa on the confines of Latium and Cam- 
pania, on which good wine Wcas grown. 

Petr5c6rli, a people in Gallia Aquitanic.a, in 
the modern Periyord, Their country contained 
iron-mines, and their chief town was Vesunna 
{Periyueux), 

PetrSnluB, C., or T., an accomplished voluptuary 
.at the court of Nero. He was one of the chosen 
cimipanions of Nero, and was regarded as director- 
in-chief of the imperial pleasures, the judge whose 
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decision upon the merits of any proposed scheme 
of enjojTuent was held as final (lUcyaniiae arbiter). 
The influence thus acquired excited the jealous 
suspicions of Tigellinus : he w'as accused of treason ; 
and believing that destnictioii was inevitable, ho 
resolved to die as he had lived, and to excite ad- 
miration by the frivolous eccentricity of his end. 
Having caused his veins to bo opened, he from 
time to time arrested the flow of blood by the ap- 
plication of bandages. During the intervals he 
conversed with his friends, and even showed him- 
self in the public streets of Cumae, where these 
events took place ; so that at last, Avhen he sunk 
from exhaustion, his death (a. d. 66), although 
compulsory, appeared to he the result of natural 
and gradual decay. He is said to have despatched 
in his last moments a sealed document to the 
prince, taunting him with his brutal excesses. — A 
work has come down to us hearing the title Pc- 
tronii Arhitri Saiyrierm., which, as it now exists, is 
composed of a series of fragments, chiefly in prose, 
hut interspersed with numerous pieces of poetry. 
It is a sort of comic romance, in which the adven- 
tures of a certain Encolpius and his companions 
in the S. of Italy, chiefly in Naples or its environs, 
are made a vehicle for exposing the false taste and 
vices of the ago. Unfortunately the vices of the 
personages introduced .are depicted with such fi- 
delity that we are perpetually disgusted by the 
obscenity of the descriptions. The longe.st section 
is generally known as i\\<i Sujrpcr of Tnumlchii).^ 
presenting us with a detailed accounrof a fnnta.-tic 
banquet, such as the gourmands of the empire Avere 
AA'ont to exhibit on their tables. Next in interest 
is the AA’ell-known tale of the Ephesian Matron. — 
A great number of conflicting opinions have hooii 
formed by schol.ars Avith regard to the author ot 
the Satyricon. Many suppose that he is the same 
person as the C. or I’. Petronius mentioned above; 
.and though there are no proofs in favour of this 
hypothesis, yet there is good reason to believe that 
the Avork belongs to the first century, or, at all 
\!A'ent3, is not later than the reign of Hadrian. 
The-'best edition is by P. Bunnannus, 4to. Traj. ad 
Rhen. 1709, ,and .again Amst. 17411. 

Peuce ( itiVKrj : Pieziun ), an island in Moesia 
Inferior formed by the 2 southern mouths of tla 
Danube, of Avhicli the most southernly Avas also 
called Peuce, hut more commonly the Sacred Month. 
This island is of a triangular form, and is said by 
the ancients to be as large .as Rhodes. It Avas in- 
habited by the Peudni, who Avere a tribe of the 
I3.istarnae, and took their name from the island. 

Peucela, Peucelaotis {UevKiXa., ntu/ccAaa'TiV : 
Pe.khili or Pakholi)^ a city .and district in the N.^^ . 
of India intra Gangein, between the rivers Indus 
and Suastus. 

Peucestas (neuKeVray), a Macedonian, and a 
distinguished officer of Ale.xander the Great. He 
had the chief share in saving the life of Alexander 
in the assault on the city of the Malli in India, 
and Avas afterwards appointed by the king to the 
satrapy of Persia. In the division of the provinces 
after the death of Alexander (b. c. 325) he ob- 
tained the renewal of his government of Persia. 
He fought on the side of Eumenes against Anti- 
gonus (317 — 316), but displayed both arrogiince 
and insubordii.rition in these campaigns. Upou 
the surrender of Eumenes by the Argyraspid^f, 
Peucestas fell into the hands of Antigoiius, 'vho 
deprived him of his satrapy. 
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Feucetla. [Ai’ulia.] 

Peucini. [Peitce.] 

Fhaclum ^aKievs: Alifuka\ a moun- 

tain fortiess of Thcsbaly in the district Hestiacotis 
on the right bank of the Pencus, N.K. of Limnaca. 

Fhacussa X^aKovacra : Fccu$sa\ an island in 
the Aegaean sea, one of the Sporadcs. 

Fhaea the name of the sow of Crommyon 

in JMegaris, which ravaged the neighbourhood, and 
was slain by Theseus. 

Fhaeaces (‘I»ala»ces, ^alT}K€5\\ fabulous people 
immortalised by the Odyssey, who inhabited the 
island Scheria situated at the extreme 

western part of the tarth, and who were governed 
by king Alcinous. [Alcinous.] They arc de- 
scribed by Homer as a people fond of the feast, the 
lyre, and the dance, and hence their name passed 
into a proverb to indicate persons of luxurious and 
sensual habits. Thus a glutton is called Phavax 
b}" Horace i. 15. 21). — The ancients identified 
tlie Homeric Scheria with Corcyra, whence the 
latter is called by the poets Phaeacia telJus ; but 
there is no sound argument in favour of the identity 
of the 2 islands, and it is better to regard Scheria 
as altogether fabulous. 

Fhaeax (4»ata{), an Athenian orator and states- 
man, and a contemporary ofNiciasand Alcibiades. 
ISoine critics maintain that the extant speech against 
Alcibiades, commonly attributed to Andocides was 
written by Phaeax. 

Fhaedon (‘^aiSwv), a Greek philosopher, was a 
native of Elis, and of high birth, but was taken 
prisoner, probably about li. c. 400, and tvas brought 
to Athens. It is said that he ran away from his 
master to Socrates, and was ransomed by one of 
the friends of the latter. Phaodon was present at 
the death of Socrates, while he was still quite a 
youth. He appears to have lived in Athens some 
time after the death of Soci’atos, and then returned 
to El’S, where he became the founder of a school 
of philosophy. He was succeeded by PlisUmus, 
after whom the Elean school was merged in the 
Eretrian. The dialogue of Plato, which contain* 
an account of the death of Socrates, bears the name 
of Phaedon. 

Fhaedra (4>at5pa), daughter of Minos by Pasi- 
phae or Crete, and the wife of Theseus. She w'as 
the stepmother of Hippolytus, the son of Theseus, 
with whom she fell in love ; but having been ic- 
pulsed by Hippolytus, she accused him to Theseus 
of having attempted her dishonour. After the 
death of Hippolytus, his innocence became known 
to his father, and Pliaedra made away with herself. 
For details see Hippolytus. 

Fhaedriades. [Parn.vssus,] 

Fhaedrias (•Paidp(as), a town in the S. of Ar- 
cadia, S.W. of Megalopolis, 15 stadia from the 
Messeniati frontier. 

Fhaedrus (^aidpof.) 1. An Epicurean pliiloso- 
pher, and tlie president of the Epicurean school 
during Cicero’s residence in Athens, b. c. 80. 
He died in 70, and was succeeded by Patron. He 
was the author of a work on the gods (Hcgl dewi'), 
of which an interesting fragment was discovered at 
Herculaneum in 1800, and published, by Petersen, 
Hamb. 1883. Cicero was largely indebted to this 
work for the materials of the first book of the Z>e 
Natura Deorum."^2, The Latin Fabulist, of whom 
W'e know nothing but what is collected or inferred 
from his fables. He was originally a slave, and 
I’V'as brought from Thrace or Macedonia to llonic. 
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where he learned the Latin language. As the titl * 
of his work is Phaedri Au<f. Liberti Fabuhe 
mae^ we must conclude that he had belonged to 
Augustus, who inanuinittL'd him. Under Tiberias 
he apf)eara to have undergone some persecution 
from ^ejunus. The fables extant under the name 
of Phaedrus are 07 in number, written in iambic 
verse, and distributed into 5 books. Most of the 
fables are transfusions of the AcKopian fables, or 
those which pass as such, into Latin verse. The 
expression is generally clear and concise, and the 
language, with some few exceptions, as pure and 
correct as w'e should expect from a lloinan writer 
of the Augustan age. But Phaedrus has not es- 
caped censure, w'hen lie has deviated from his ( ireek 
niodel, and much of the censure is just. The best 
fables are those in which he has kept the closest to 
his original. Many of the fables, however, are not 
Aesopian, as the matter clearly shows, for tiioy 
refer to historical events of a much later period 
(V. 1,0, iii. 10); and Phaedrus himself, in the 
prologue to the 5tli book, intimates that he had 
often used the name of Aesop only to recoinmond 
his verses. — There is also another collection of 32 
fables, attributed to Aesop, and entitled Fpitome 
Fubulurum^ which was first published at Naples, 
in 180.0, by Cassitti. Opinions are much divided 
as to the genuineness of this collection. The pro- 
bability is. that the Epitome, is founded on genuine 
Roman fables, w'liich, in the process of transcription 
during many centuries, have undergone considerable 
changes. — The last and only critical edition of 
Piiaedrus is by Orelli, Zurich, 1831. 

Fhaenarete. [Socrates.] 

Fhaeniaa. [ Pham as.) 

Fhaestus (4>a(o-T(5s ; •Paia-nos). 1. A town in 
the S. of Crete near Gortyna, 20 stadia from the 
sea, with a port-town Matala or Matalia, said to 
have been built by the Ileraclid l*haestus, who 
came from Sicyon to Crete. The town is mentioned 
by Homer, but was destroyed at an early period 
by G<»Ttyna. It was the birth-place of Epiinenides, 
and its inhabitants were celebrated for their wit 
and sarcasm. — 2. A towui of Thessaly in the 
district Thessaliotis. 

Phaethou (4>a€0«»'), that is, “ the shining,” 
occurs in Homer as an epithet or surname of Helios 
(the Sun), and is used by later writers as a proper 
name for Helios ; but it is more commonly known 
as the name of a son of Helios by the Oceanid 
Clymene, the wife of Merops. The genealogy of 
Phaethon, however, is not the same in all writers, 
for some call him a son of Clymeniis, the son of 
Helios, by Merope, or a son of Helios by Prote, 
or, l.'istly, a son of Helios by the nymph Rhode or 
Rhodos. He received the signilicant name of 
Phaethon from his father, and was afterwards 
presumptuous and ambitious enough to request hi.s 
father to allow him for one day to drive the chariot 
of the sun across the heavens. Helios was induced 
by the entreaties of his son and of Clymene to 
yield, but tlie youth being too weak to check the 
horses, they rushed out of their usual track, and 
came so near the earth, as almost to set it on 
fire. Thereupon Zeus killed him with a Hash of 
lightning, and hurled him down into the river 
Eridaiius. His sisters, the ileluiduB or Plmethon- 
tiudes, who had yoked the horses to the chariot, 
were metamorphosed into poplars, and their tears 
into amber. [ H el iad a e. J 

Fhaethontl&des. [Heliadae.] 

N N 4 
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PhaethUsa. [Hbliadab.] 

Phagres (^dyp-ns : Orfan or Orfana\ an ancient 
and fortified town of the Pierians in Macedonia at 
the foot of Mt. Pangaeon. 

Phalaecus (^d\atKos). 1. Son of Onomas-chus, 
snrceedcd his uncle Phayllua ns leader of the 
I’liocians in the Sacred War, b. c. 351. In order 
to secure his own safety, he concluded a treaty 
Avith Philip, by which he was allowed to withdraw 
into the Peloponnesus Avith a body of fiOOO merce- 
naries, leaving the unhappy Phocians to their fate, 
346. Phalaecus now assumed the part of a mere 
leader of mercenary troops, in which character we 
find him engaging in various enterprises. He was 
slain at the si«'go of Cydonia in Crete. — 2. A 
lyric and epigrammatic poet, from Avhom the metre 
called Phahuckm took its name. Five of his epi- 
grams are preserved in the Greek Anthology. His 
date is uncertain ; but he Avas probably one of the 
principal Alexandrian po(‘ts. 

Fhalaesiae (^aAato-fai), a town in Arcadia, S. 
of Megalopolis on the road to Spartii, ‘JO stJidia 
from the Laconian frontier. 

Phalanna (^ctAavi/a : 4*a\avi'aros : Kamdjoli)^ 
a town of the Perrhaebi in the Thessalian district 
of Hestiaeotis on the left bank of the Peneus, not 
far from Tern pc. 

Phalanthus {^dXavQos)^ son of Aracus, was 
one of the liacedaeinonian Partheiiiae, or the off- 
spring of some nijirriages of disparagement, Avhich 
the necessity of the first Messeiiiau war had in- 
duced the Spartans to permit. (See Did. of A ntiq. 
art. PartJicniae.) As the Parthoniae were looked 
down upon by their fellow-citizens, they formed a 
conspiracy under Phalanthus, against the govern- 
ment. Their design having boon detected, they 
Avent to Italy under the guidance of Phalanthus, 
and founded the city of Tarentum, about b.c. 70H. 
Phalanthus Avas afterwards driven out from 'J a- 
rentum by a sedition, and ended his days at Bruii- 
disiiim. 

Phalara (ri 4»dAopa: 4»a\ap€us), a tOAvn in the 
Thessalian district of Phthiotis on tlie Sinus Ma- 
liacus, served as the harbour of Lamia. 

Phalaris (4»dAapiy), ruI<T of Agrigentum in 
Sicily, has obtained a proverbial celebrity as a 
cruel and inhuman tyrant ; but we have scarcely 
any real knoAvledgc of his life and history. II is 
reign probably commenced about n. c. 570, and is 
said to have lasted 16 years. He avus a native of 
Agrigentum, and appears to have been raised by 
his fellow-citizens to some high office in the state, 
of w'hicii he afterwards availed himself to assume 
a despotic authority. He was engaged in frequent 
wars with his neighbours, and extended his power 
and dominion on all side.s, though more frequently 
by stratagem tlian open force. He perished by a 
sudden outbreak of tlie popular fury, in which it 
appears that Tclemachiis, the ancestor of Theron, 
must have home a conspicuous part. No circum- 
stance connected with Phalaris is more celebrated 
than the brazen bull in which he is said to have 
burnt alive the victims of his cruelty, and of which 
we are told that he made the first experiment upon 
its inventor Perillus. This latter story has mudi 
the air of an invention of later times; but the fame 
of this celebrated engine of torture was inseparably 
associated with the name of Phalaris as early as 
the time of Pindar. (Pind. Pyth. i. 185.) That poet 
also speaks of Phalaris himself in terras which 
clearly prove that his reputation as a barbarous 
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tyrant was then already fully established, and all 
subsequent writers, until a very late period, allude 
to him in terms of similar import. But in the later 
ages of Greek literature, there appears to have 
existed or arisen a totfilly different tradition con- 
cerning Phalaris, which represented him as a man 
of a naturally mild and humane disposition, and 
only forced into acts of severity or occasional cruelty, 
by the pressure of circumstances and the machina- 
tions of his enemas. Still more strange is it that 
he appears at the same time as tin admirer of lite- 
rature and philosophy, and the patron of men of 
letters. Such is the aspect under which his cha- 
Kicter is presented to us in 2 declamations commonly 
ascribed to Lucian, and still more strikingly in the 
well-known epistles which bear the name of Plia- 
laris himself. These epistles are now remembered 
chiefly on account of the literary controversy to 
Avhich they gave rise, and the masterly dissertation 
in Avhich Bentley exposed their spuriousness. They 
.are evidently th(! composition of some sopliist ; 
though the period at whicli tliis forgery was com- 
posed cannot noAv he determined. The first aiitlior 
who refers to them is Stobaeus. The best edition 
is by Schaefer, Lips. 1823. 

Phalanum (^aAdmov), a fortress named after 
Phalaris near the S. coast of Sicily, situated on a 
hill 40 stadia E. of the river Ilimera. 

Phalasarna (rd 4»aAd(ra/>i'a), a town on tlie 
N.W. coast of Crete, 

Pfialeruni (^dXrjpou: ^aArjpeus), the most E.-ly 
of the harbours of Athens, and the one chiedy 
used by the Athenians before the time of tin' 
Per.sian wars. Phnlerum is usually described as 
the most E.-ly of the 3 liarbours in tlie peninsula 
of Piraeus; but this npjioars to be incorrect. The 
names of the 3 harbours in the peninsula Avere 
Piraeus, Zoa, and Mimychia; while Phalerum I.iy 
S.E. of tiiese 3, nearer the city nt //(7yios O'con/ioy, 
After the establishment liy Thoniistocles of the 3 
harbours in the peninsula of Piraeus, Phalerum 
Avas not imich used; but it was connected with the 
city by means of a wall called the Plialerian Wall 
{'^aXrjpufuv reixoT). Paleron or Phalcnis Avas also 
an Attic denins, emitairiing temples of Zeus, De- 
meter, and other deities. 

Phaloria (^aAa’pfa), a fortified town of Thessaly 
in Hestiaeotis, N. of Tricca on the left bank of the 
Peneus. 

Fhanae (^drai, rf Zavala &Kpa : C. ]\fasfico).^ 
the S. point of the island of Chios, celebrated fur 
its temple of Apollo, and for its excellent Avine 

Phanagona {^avaydptia, and other forms : Pha^ 
nof/ori, Rii., near Tamav^ on the E. side of the 
Straits o/Kafa), a Greek city, founded by a co- 
lony of Teiaiis under Phanagoras, on the Asiatic 
coast of the Cimmerian Bosporus. It became the 
great emporium for all the trallic betAveen the coasts 
of the Pains Maeotis and the countries on the S. 
side of the Caucasus, and was chosen by the kings 
of Bosporus as tlieir capital in Asia. It had a 
temple of Aplirodite Apaturos, and its neighbour- 
hood was rich in olive yards. In the 6tli cciituiy 
of our era, it was destroyed by the surrounding 
barbarians. 

Phanaroea {^avApoia), a great plain of Pontns 
in Asia Minor, enclosed by the mountain chains of 
Paryadres on the E., and Lithrus and Opldiums on 
the W., was the most fertile part of Poiitus. 

Phanlas or Phaenlas (‘frai/Zoy, ^aivlas), of 
Eresos in Lesbos, a distinguished Peripatetic phi* 
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loflopher, the iininediate disciple of Aristotle, and ' 
the contemporary, fellow-citizen, and friend of 
'J'heophrastus. He flourished about b. c. 33fl. 
Pluinias does not seem to have founded a distinct 
school of his .own, but he was a most diligent 
writer upon every department of philosophy, its it 
was studied by the Peripatetics, especially logic, 
physics, history, and literature. His works, all of 
which are lost, are frequently qiioted by later 
writers. One of his works most- frequently cited 
was a sort of chronicle of his native city, bearing 
the title of UpvTavus ’EpeViot. 

PhanScles {^avoich^s), one of the best of the 
later Greek elegiac poets, probably lived in thfe 
time of Philip and Alexander the Great. He seems 
only to have written one poem, which was entitled 
‘'Epwres KaAol. The work was upon pimlnastela; 
but the subject was so treated as to exhibit the 
retribution which fell upon those who addicted 
tliems(‘lvc8 to the practice. We still possess a 
eousiderable fragment from the opening of the 
poem, w'hich describes the lo\o of Orplieiis for 
Calais, and the vengeance taken upon him by the 
'I'liracian women. The fragments of Plianocles sire 
edited by Hach, 1 lennesuiyiadk^ uique 

r/tarioclis Rdiquiae ; and by Schneidewiu, Delectus 
Poes, draec. p. 15(1. 

Phauodemus the autlior of one of 

those works on the legends and antujuities of 
Attica, known under the name of Atthides. llis 
age and birthplace are uncertain, but we know 
tliat he lived before the time of Augustus, as he is 
cited by Dionysius of Halicarnassus. 

Fhanote {(Pmlhiki)., a fortified tow'ii of Epirus 
in Chaonia near the Illyrian frontier. 

Phantasm (4»oi/Ta(rfa), one of those numerons 
mythical personages, to whom Homer is said to 
have been indebted for liis poems. She is said to 
liave been an Egyptian, the daughter of Nicarthus, 
an inhabitant of Aleinphis, and to have written an 
account of the Trojan war, and the wanderings of 
Ulysses. 

Fhaon (4»doi’v), a boatman at Alytilene, said 
to have been originally an ugly old man ; but in 
consequence of liis carryiiig Aphrodite across the 
sea without accepting payment, the goddess gave 
him youth and beauty. After this Sappho is said 
to have fallen in love with him, and to have leapt 
from the Jieucadiori rock, when he slighted her; 
hut this Avell-knowu story A’aiiishes at the f.rst 
approach of criticism. [Sati'IIO.] 

Fharae (^apai or •p-^pai), 1. (4»apai€vs or ^a- 
an ancient town in the W. part of Achaea, 
and one of the 1‘2 Achaean cities, was situated on 
the river Pierus, 70 stadia from the sea, and 150 
from Patrae. It was one of the states which took 
an active part in reviving the Achaean League in 
B. c. 281. Augustus included it in the territory 
of Patrae. 2. (❖apafrTjs, 4>apaidT7]s, ^apSrris : 
Kulaniata\ an ancient town in Alessenia mentioned 
by Homer, on the river Nedon, near the frontiers 
of Laconia, and about 6 miles from the sea. In 
B. c. 180 Pharac joined the Achaean Jicaguc to- 
gether with the neighlKUiring towns of Thuria and 
Ahia. It was annexed by Augustus to Laconia. 
■*•3. Originally Phans (4*dpis; ^aplrris, ^api- 
drris)^ a town in Laconia in the valley of the 
Eurotas, S. of Sparta. —• 4 . A town in Crete, 
founded by the Alessenian Pharae. 

Fharbaethus (4cfp§a<flo$ : Ilorheyt^ Rii.), the 
capital of the Nemos Pharbaethites iu Lower 
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Egypt, lay S. of Tunis, on the W. side of the Pe- 
lusiac branch of the Nile. 

Pharcadon (4apfca5c«j/), a town of Thessaly, in 
the E. part of Hestiaeotis. 

Fharis. [Pharae, No. 3.] 

Phannacussae {^apfia.Kov(Taai). 1. Two small 
islands oft’ the coast of Attica, near Salainis, in the 
bay of Eleusis, now called Kyratlhes or Me<juli and 
Mikri Kyra : on one of them was shown the tomb 
of Circe. ■—2. Pharmaciisa (4»ap(UaKoi)(ra), an 
island off the coast of Asia Alinor, 120 stadia from 
Aliletus, where king Attalus died, and where Julius 
Caesar was taken prisoner by pirates, when a very 
young man. The whole adventure is related by 
Plutarch (Cues. 1,2). 

Pharnabazus {*bapvd€aCos), son of Pharnaces, 
succeeded his father as satrap of the Persian pro- 
vinces near the Hellespont. In u. c. 411 and the 
following years, he rendered active assistance to 
the liacedaemonians in their war against the 
Athenians. When Dercyllidas, and subsequently 
Agesilaus, passed over into Asia, to protect the 
Asiatic Greeks against the Persian power, w-e And 
Pharnabazus connecting himself with Conon to 
resist the Lacedaemonians. Iu 374 Pharnabazus 
invaded Egypt in conjunction with Iphicrates, hut 
the expedition failed, chiefly through the dilatory 
proceedings and the excessive caution of Pharna- 
bazus. Tlio character of Pharnahazus is eminently 
distinguished by generosity and openness. He 
has b('en charged, it is true, with the nuirder of 
Alcibiadea ; hut the latter pro>)ahly fell by the 
hands of others. [Alcibiades.J 

Pharnaces (4»apm«77y). 1. King of Pontus, 

was the son of Alithridutes JV., ■whohi he suc- 
ceeded on the throne, about B. c. 190. He carried 
on war for some years with Eumenes, king of 
Porgamus, and Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, 
but was obliged to conclude with them a disad- 
vaiibigeous peace in 179. The year of his death 
is unc(‘rtaiu ; it is placed by conjecture in 150. 
— 2. King of pontus, or more properly of the 
Bosporus, was the son of Alithridates, the Great, 
whom he compelled to put an end to his life iu 03. 
( AIithridates VI.] After the death of his 
lather, Pharnaces hastened to make his submission 
to Pompey, who granted him the kingdom of the 
Bosporus with the titles of friend and ally of the 
Roman people. In the civil war between Caesar 
and pompey, Pharnaces seized the opportunity to 
reinstate himself in his father’s dominions, and 
made himself master of the whole of Coleliis and 
the lesser Armenia. He defeated Domitius Cal- 
viinis, the lieutenant of Caesar in Asia, hut was 
shortly afterwards defeated by Caesar himself in 
a decisive action near Zela (47). Tlic battle was 
gained with such ease by Caesar, that he informed 
the senate of his victory by the ivords, 
vici. In the course of the same year, Pliaruaces 
was again defeated and was slain by Asander, one 
of his generals, who hoped to obtain his master’s 
kingdom. [Asander.] 

Pharnacia (^apuanla : Khcresoun or Kerasun- 
da\ a flourishing city of Asia Alinor, on the coast 
of Pontus Poleinoniacus, was built near (some think 
on) tlie site of Cerasus, probably by Pharnaces, the 
grandfather of Alithridates the Great, and peopled 
by the transference to it of the inhabitants of Co- 
tvora. It had a large commerce and extensive 
hsheries ; and in its neighbourhood were the iron- 
mines of the Cbalybes. It was strongly fortified, 
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and was used by jVIithridates, in the war with 

Rome, for the place of refuge of his harem. 

Fharsalus (^(ip(Ta\os^ Ion. ^dp(rrf\o5: ^apffd- 
\tos : Pharsa or Fersala)^ a town in Thessaly ii 
the district Thessaliotis, not far from the fninticr 
of Phthiotis, W. of the river Enipeua, and on th 
N. slope of Mt. Narthacius. It was divided intc 
an old and new city, and contained a strongly for- 
tified acropolis. In its neighbourhood, N.E. of tht 
town and on the other side of the Enipeus was a 
celebrated temple of Thetis, called Thetidium 
Near Pharsalus was fought the decisive battle be- 
tween Caesar and Ponipe}", b. c. 4U, which made 
Caesar master of the Roman world. It is frequently 
called the battle of Pharsalia, tvhich was the jiaiiie 
of the territor}’^ of the town. 

Fharus (^dpos). 1. {Pharos or Paudhat-cl- 
tin^ i. e. Fi(j~gardc?i)^ a small island off the JVIedi- 
terranean coast of Egypt, mentioned by Homer, 
who describes it as a whole day’s sail distant from 
Aegyptiis, nu'aning probably, not Egypt itself, but 
the river Nile. ^V’’hen Alexander the Great 
planned the city of Alexandria, on the coast oppo- 
site to Pharos, lie caused tlie island to be united to 
the coast by a mole 7 stadia in length, thus form- 
ing the *2 harbours of the city. [Alexandria.] 
The island was chiefly famous for the lofty tower 
built upon it by Ptolemy 11. Philadelpbus, for a 
light-house, whence the name of pharus was applied 
to all similar structures. It was in this island too 
tliat, according to the common story, the 70 tnins- 
lators of the Greek version of the Old Testament, 
hence called the Septuagint, were confined till their 
work was finished. The island W'as well peopled, 
according to Julius Caesar, but soon afterwards 
Strabo tells .us that it was inliabited only by a few 
lishennen.— 2. {Lesina or IIvar\ an island of the 
Adriatic, off the coast of Dalmatia, E. of Issa, 
w'ith a Greek city of the same name {Civila fVe- 
c4/a, Ru.), which was taken and destroyed by the 
Romans under Aeniilius Paulus, but probably 
rebuilt, as it is mentioned by Ptolemy under the 
name of Pharia, 

Pliarusli (d'apouo-ioi), a people in the interior 
(prob. nr. the W. coast) of ]^^ Africa, w'ho carried 
on a considerable traffic with Mauritania. 

Phasaelis (^a<ra7]\ls: proh. Ai/i-e/~Fusail), a 
city of Palestine, in the valley of the Jordan, N. of 
Jericho, built by Herod the Great. 

Phaselis ('I>a(r7/Afv, <Pacrr]\'iTT]s : ZMvom, Ru.\ 
an important sea-port town of Lycia, near the 
bonJers of Painphylia, stood on the gulf of Pam- 
phylia, at the foot of Mt. Solyma, in a narrow pass 
between the mountains and the sea. It was 
founded by Dorian colonists, and from its position, 
and its command of 3 fine harbours, it soon gained 
an extensive commerce. It did not belong to the 
Lycian confederacy, but bad an independent go- 
vernment of its own. It became afterwards the 
liead-quarters of the pirates w'ho infested the S. 
coasts of Asia Minor, and w'as therefore destroyed 
by P. Servilius Isauricus; and though the city 
iv'as restored, it never recovered its importance. 
Phasolis is said to have been the place at which 
the light quick vessels called ipdcrriAoi were first 
built, and the figure of such a ship appears on its 
coins. 

Phasis (^d(ris). 1 . {Faz or Rioni\ a renowmed 
river of the ancient world, rose in the Moschici M. 
(or according to others in the Caucasus, where, in 
fact, its chief tributaries rise), and tlow-cd W.-ward 
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through the plain of Colchis into the E. end of the 
Pontus Euxinus [Black ASVa), after receiving several 
affluents, the chief of which were the Glaucus and 
the Rion : the name of the latter was sometimes 
transferred, as it now is, to the main river. It 
was navigable about 38 miles above its mouth for 
large vessels, and for small ones further up, as far 
as iSarapana [Sharajmi), whence goods were con- 
veyed in 4 day's across the Moschici M. to the 
river Cyrus, ai^ so to the Caspian. It was 
spanned by I'JOT bridges, and had many towns 
upon its banks. Its waters were celebrated for 
their purity and for various other sujiposed qualities, 
some of a very marvellous nature ; but it* was most 
famous in connection with the story of tlie Aigo- 
nautic expedition, [Akgonautae.] Some of tlie 
early geographers made it the boundary between 
Europe and Asia ; it was afterwards the N.E. limit 
of the kingdom of Pontus, and, under the Romans, 
it was regarded as the N. frontier of their empire 
in \V. Asia. Another notable circumstance con- 
nected with it, is that it has given name to the 
pheasant (phasianns, (f>a(riayds^ epaaiaviKhs Spvis)^ 
whicli is said to have been first brought to Greece 
from its banks, where the bird is still found in 
gr<‘at numbers. — When the geography' of tlu se 
regions was comparatively unknown, it was natural 
that there should be a doubt us to the identification 
of certain celebrated names ; and thus the name 
Phasis, like Arax(‘s, is applied to different rivers. 
The most important of these variations is Xeno- 
phon’s application of the name Phasis to the ri\(‘i' 
Araxes in Armenra, {Afial. iv. (>.) — 2. Near the 
mouth of the river, on its S. side, w'as a towni of 
the same name, founded and fortified by tlie ^lile- 
siaiis as an emporium for their commerce, and used 
under the Kings of Pontus, and under the Homans, 
as a frontier fort, and now a Russian fortified sta- 
tion, und(*r the name of Ptdi. Some identify it 
with Sebastopolis, but most likely incorrectly.— 3. 
There was a river of the same name in the island 
of Taprobane [Ceplon). 

*• Phavorinus. * f F a vorinur.] 

Phayllus [^dvWos). 1. A celebrated athlete 
of Crotona, wdio liad thrice gained the ^ ictory at 
the Pythian •games. He fought at the battle o( 
Salamis, b. c. 480, in a ship lilted out at bis own 
.‘xpense. — 2. A Phocian, brother of Onomarclms, 
whom lie succeeded as general of the Phociaiis in 
the Sacred War, 3.5’J. He died in the following 
year after a Jong and painful illness. i*havlliis 
made use of the saered treasures of Delphi w itli a 
far more lavish hand than either of his brothers, 

d be is accu^ed of bestow'ing the consecrated 
ornaments upon his wife and mistresses. 

Phazania [Ffzzun), a district of Libya Interior. 

[G A RAM ANTES.] 

Fhazemon {•^aCvP-d'V : prob. ]\farsiie(Hi\ a city 
)f Pontus ill Asia Minor, N.W. of Amasia, and 
be capital of the W. district of Pontus, called 
Phazeinonitis (^a^7;/xo^'?rls), w’liicli lay' on the E. 
;ide of the Halys, S. of Gazelonitis, and w;is cele- 
brated for its warm mineral springs. Pompey 
hanged the name of the city' to Neapolis, and the 
district was called Neapolitis ; but those names 
leem to have been soon dropt. 

Phea (^€<d, 4>€d, : ^€aios)j a town on the 

roiitiera of Elis and Pisatis with a harbour situated 
•n a promontory of the same name, and on the 
river lardanus. In front of the harbour w^as a 
small island called Pheas (4»t(as.) 
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Pheca or Phecadum, a fortress in Thessaly in 
the district He.stiaeotis. 

Phegeas (4*i77€us), king of Psopliis in Arcadia, 
father of Alphesiboea or Arainoe, of Pronons and 
Agenor, or of Temeniis and Axion. He purified 
Alcmaeon after he had killed his mother, and gave 
him his daughiter Alphesiboea in marriage. Alc- 
macon presented Alphesiboea with the ci lehrated 
necklace and peplus of llarmonia ; but when Alc- 
maeon afterwards wished to obtain them again for 
his new wife Callirrhoti, he was murdered by the 
sons of Phegeus, by their father’s command. Phe- 
geus was himself suhset^uenlly put to death by the 
sons of Alcmaeon. For details see Ai.cmaeom. 

Phellus (4»eAAoy or «l>€AAiT7js: Hu. 

near Sumrt), an inland city of Lycia, on a moun- 
tain between Xanthus and Antiphellus ; the latter 
having been at first the port of Phellus, but aftcr- 
w'ards eclipsing it. 

Phellusa, a small island near Lesbos. 

PhemiUS (4>7i[Jiios), a celebrated minstrel, son of 
Terpiiis, who entertained with his song the suitors 
in the palace of Ulysses in Ithaca. 

Phemonoe (4»77juovdi7), a mythical Greek poetess 
of the ante-Homeric period, was said to have been 
the daughter of Apollo, and his first priestess at 
Delphi, and the inventor of the hexameter verse. 
There w'ere poems w'hich went under the name of 
Phemonoe, like the old religious poems which were 
ascribed to Orpheus, ^Musaeus, and the other my- 
thological bards. 

Fhen^us or : Fonui)^ 

a towm in the N.E. of Arcadia, at the foot of Mt. 
Cyllene, and on the river Aroanius. Its territory 
was called Pheneatis (4>€veaTis). There were 
extensive marshes in the neighbourhood, the waters 
of which w’ere partly carried off by a subterraneous 
emissary, which was supposed to have been made 
by Hercules. The town was of groat antiquity. 
It is mentioned by Homer, and rvas said to have 
been built by an autochthon Pheneu.s. It contained 
a strongly fortified acropolis wdth a temple of 
Athena Tritonia ; and in the town itself were thb 
tombs of Iphicles and JMyrtilus, and temples of 
Hermes and Denieter. 

Pkerae {^(pal ; ^•epaTos : Vdleslint'l)^ an ancient 
town of Thcs.saly in the S.E. of the Pclasgian 
plain, W. of Mt. Pelion, S.W. of the lake Boebcis, 
and DO stadia from it.s port-town Pagasae on the 
Pagasacan gulf. Plierae is celebrated in mythology 
as the residence of Admetus, and in history on 
account of its tyrants who extended their power 
over nearly the whole of Thessaly. Of these the 
most porverful was Jason, who \va9 made Tagus or 
generalissimo of Thessaly about u. c. 37-1. Jason 
was succeeded in .‘170 by his brothers Polydorus 
and Polyphron. The former was soon after assas- 
Biiuited by Polyphron. The latter was murdered 
in his turn in JIGD by his nephew Alexander, who 
W’as notorious I’or his cruelty, and wlio w'as put to 
death ill ,*1()7 by his wife Thebe and her 3 brothers 
At a later period we read that Pherae was sur- 
rounded by a number of gardens and countrx 
houses. 

Pkerae. [Pharae.] 

Pherecr^tes {^epfKpdrrjs), of Athens, one of 
the best poets of the Old Comedy, was contempo- 
rary with the comic poets Cratinus, Crates, Eupolis 
Plato, and Aristophanes, being somewhat youngei 
than the first two, and somewhat older than the 
others. He gained his first victory a. c. 438, and 
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he imitated the style of Crates, whose actor he had 
been. Crates and Pherecrates very much modified 
the coarse satire and vituperation of which this 
sort of poetry had previously been the vehicle, 
and Constructed their comedies on the basis of a 
regular plot, and with more dramatic action. Phe- 
recrates did not, however, abstain altogether from 
personal satire, for xve see by the fragments of his 
plays that he attacked Alcibiades, the tragic poet 
Melaiithius, and others. He invented a new metre, 
which was named, after him, the Phemralpau. 
The system of the verse isl-^ 
which may be best explained as a choriambus, with 
a spondee for its base, and a long syllable for its 
termination. The metre is very frequent in the 
choruses of the Greek tragedians, and in Horace, 
as, for example — Graio Pyrrha sub a7ilro. The 
extant titles of the plays of Pherecrates are 1 8. 

Pherecydes (i^cpefcvdijs). 1. Of Syros, an island 
in the Aegean, an early Greek philosopher or rather 
theologian. He flourished about b. c. 5-U. He is 
said to have obtained his knowledge from the 
secret hooks of the Phoenicians, and to have tra- 
velled in Egypt. Almost all the ancient writers 
who speak of him state that he was the teacher of 
Pythagoras. According to a comition tradition he 
died of the lousy disease or Morbus Pediculosus ; 
though others give different accounts of his death. 
The most important subject which he is said to 
have taught nras the doctrine of the hletempsy- 
chosis, or, as it is put by other writers, the doctrine 
if the immortality of the soul. Ho gave an ac- 
count of his views in a work, which was extant in 
the Alexandrian period. It was written in prose, 
which he is said to have been the first to employ 
ill the explanation of philosophical questions.— 
2. Of Athens, one of the most celebrated of the 
early Greek logographers. He lived in the former 
h.alf of the 5th century ii. c., and was a contempo- 
rary of Hellanicus and Herodotus. His principal 
work was a mythological history in 10 books. It be- 
gan with a theogony, and then proceeded to give an 
account of the heroic age and of the great families 
of that time. His fragments have been collected 
by Sturiz, Phcrccydis Fniy/nenta^ Lips. 18’J4, 2ikI 
ed. ; and by C. and T. ^Miiller in FraymerUa Hib- 
toricum Graccorum, vol. i. 

Phieres (4»epTjs). 1. Sou of Cretheus and Tyro, 
and brother of Aeson and Amythaon ; he was 
married to Perielymene, by whom he became the 
father of Admetus, Lycurgns, Idomene, and Pe- 
riapis. He xvas believed to have founded the town 
of Pherae in Thessaly.— 2. Son of Jatjon and 
Medea. 

Pheretiades (4»6p7}Tia57js), i. e. a son of I’lieres, 
is especially used as tlie name of Admetus. 

Pheretima (❖fpertjua), wife of Battns III., and 
mother of Arccsilaiis 111., successive kings of (_y- 
rene. After the murder of lier son by the Bar- 
caeans [Battiaoae. No. O’], Pheretima fled into 
Egypt to Aryandes, the viceroy of Darius Hystas- 
pis, and representing that the deatli of Arcesilaus 
had been the consequence of his subinisssion to the 
Pcrsi.ans, she induced him to avenge it. On the 
capture of Barca by the Persian army, she caused 
those who had the principal share in her son’s 
murder to ho impaled, and ordered the breasts of 
their wives to he cut off Pheretima then returned 
to Egypt, where she soon after died of a painful 
and loathsome disease. 

PhSron or Pheros (tepa*', 4>fpu;s), king of 
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Kpiypt, and son of Sesostris. lie was visited with 
blindness, an hereditary complaint, though, ac- 
cording to the legend preserved in Herodotus, it 
was a punishment for his presumptuous impiety in 
throwing a spear into the waters of the Nile ^hen 
it had overflowed the fields. By attending to the 
directions of an oracle he was cured ; and he dedi- 
cated an obelisk at Heliopolis in gratitude for his 
recovery. Pliny tells us that this obelisk, together 
with auother also made by him but broken in its 
removal, was to be seem at Rome in the Circus of 
Caligula and Nero at the foot of the Vatican hill. 
Pliny calls the Phcrori of Herodotus Niincoreiis, 
or Neucoreus, a name corrupted, perhaps, from 
Menopbtheus. Diodorus gives him his father's 
name, Sesoosis. Pheroii is of course the same word 
as Pharaoh. 

Phidias the greatest sculptor and 

statuary of Greece. Of liis personal history we 
possess but few dc'tails. lie was a native of Athens, 
and the son of Charmides, and was born about the 
time of the battle of Marathon, u. c. 490. He 
began to work as a statuary about 4G4, and one of 
bis first great works was the statue of Athena Pro- 
inachus, which may be assigned to aboiit 4(50. This 
work must ,have»established his reputation ; but it 
was surpassed by the splendid productions of his 
own hand, and of others working under his direc- 
tion, during the administration of Pericles. That 
statOKman not only chose Piiidias to exotmte the 
principal statues which were to be set up, but gave 
him the oversight of all the works of art which 
were to be erected. Of* these works the chief 
were the Propylaea of the Acropolis, ami, above 
all, the temple of Athena on tlic Acropolis,. caMcd 
the Parthenon^ on which, as the central point of 
the Athenian polity and religion, the highest efforts 
of the best of artists were einjdoyed. There can 
be no doubt that the sculptured ornaments of this 
temple,^the remains of which form the glory of the 
British Museum, were executed under the imnie- 
diate superintendence of Phidias ; but the colossal 
statue of the divinity made of ivory and gold, 
wliich was enclosed within that magiiiti cent shrine, 
was the work of the artist's own hand. The statue 
was dedicated in 4 !5f). Having finished his groat 
woik at Athens, he went to Elis and Olympia, 
wliich he was now iiuited to adorn. He was 
there engaged for about 4 or 5 years from 437 to 
434 or 4 33, during which time he finished his 
statue of the Olympian Zeus, the greatest of all 
his works. On his return to Athens, he fell a 
victim to the je;i lousy against his great patron, 
Pericles, w'liich was them at its height. The 
party opposed to Pericles, thinking him too power- 
ful to be overthrown by a direct attack, aimed at 
him in the persons of his most cherished friends, 
Phidias, Anaxagoras, and Aspasia. f Pkuicle.s.] 
lUiidias was first accused of peculation, but this 
charge was at once refuted, as, by the advice of 
Pericles, the gold had been affixed to the statue of 
Athena, in such a manner that it could be removed 
and the weight of it examined. The accusers then 
charged Phidias with impiety, in having intro- 
duced into the battle of the Amazons, on the shield 
of the goddess, liis own likeness and that of Pei ides. 
On this latter charge Phidias was thrown into 
prison, where he died from disease, in 432. — Of 
the numerous works executed by Phidias for the 
Athenians the most celebrated was the statue of 
Athena in the Parthenon, to which reference has 
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already been made. This statue was of that kind 
of work which the Greeks called chryselephanhne^ 
that is, the statue was fonned of plates of ivory 
laid' upon a core of wood or stone, for the flesh 
parts, while the drapery and otlier ornaments were 
of solid gold. The statue stood in the foremost 
and larger chamber of the temple (prodojnus). It 
represented the goddess standing, clothed with a 
tunic reaching to the ancles, with her spear in lior 
left hand ami an yuage of Victory 4 cubits high in 
her right : she was girded with the aegis, and had 
a helmet on her head, and her shield rested on the 
ground by her side. The height of the statue was 
*2() cubits, or nearly 40 feet, including the base. 
The eyes were of a kind of marble, nearly resembling 
ivory, perhaps painted to imitate the iris and pupil ; 
there is no sulficient authority for the statement 
which is frequently made, that they were of pre- 
cious stones. The weiglit of the gold upon the 
statue, which, as above stated, wais removable at 
pleasure, is said by Thucydides to have been 40 
talents (ii. 13). — Still more celebrated than his 
statue of Athena was tlie colossal ivory ami gold 
statue of Zeus, which Phidias made for the great 
temple of this god, in the Allis or sacred grove at 
Olympia. This statue was regariled as tlie master- 
piece, not only of Phidias, but of the whole range 
of Grecian art ; and was looked upon not so miic!i 
;is a .statue, but rather as if it were the actual 
mainfe.station of the present deity. 1 1 was placed in 
the prodomus or front cliamber of the t(Mupl(‘, 
directly facing the entrance. It was only \isihle, 
however, on great festivals, at other times it was 
concealed by a magnificent curtain. The god 
was represented as seated on a throne of cedar 
wood, adorned with gold, ivory, ebony, stones, and 
colours, crowned with a wreath of olive, holding in 
his right hand an ivory and gold statue of Victory, 
and in his left hand supporting a sceptre, wdiich 
was ornamented with all sorts of metals, and sur- 
mounted by an eagle. The throne was brilliant 
both Avilh gold and stones, and with ebony and 
i^oiy, ami was ornamented with figures both 
painted and sculptured. The statue almost readied 
to the roof, wliich was about (50 feet in 'height. 
The idea whit'h I’hidias essayed to embody in this, 
his greatest work, Avas that of the supreme deity 
of the Hellenic nation, no longer engaged in coii- 
llicts Avitli tlie Titans and the (iiants, but having 
laid aside his thunderbolt, and enthroned as a 
conqueror, in perfect majesty and repose, ruling 
Avith a nod the subject Avorld. It is related that 
when Phidias Avas asked Avhut model he meant lo 
follow in making his statue, lie replied that of 
lIonicr(//. i. .528 — .530). The imitation of this 
passage by Milton gives no small aid to the compri‘- 
liension of the idea {Paradise Lost, iii. 1 3a — 1 37 ) : 

‘ Tims while God spake, ambrosial fragrance 
fill’d 

All heaA'cn, and in the blessed spirits elect 

Sense of new joy iiiefiable diffused.” 

The statue was removed by the emperor Theo- 
dosius I, to Constantinople, where it Avas destroyed 
by a fire in a. d. 475. — The distinguishing character 
of the art of Phidias Avas idad beauty, and that ol 
the sidjfiincst order, especially in the representatieii 
of divinities, and of subjects connected with tlnur 
worship. While on the one hand he set himself 
free from the stiff and unnatural forms which, by 
a sort of religious precedent, had fettered his pre- 
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decessors of the archaic or hieratic school, he 
never, on the other hand, descended to the exact 
imitation of any human model, however beautiful; 
nor did he ever approach to that almost meretri- 
cious grace, by which some of his greatest fol- 
lowers, if they did not corrupt the art themselves, 
gave the occasion for its corruption in the hands 
of their less gifted and spiritual imitators. 

Fhldippldes orPhilippides 
irld7is\ a courier, was sent bv the Athimiana to 
Sparta in b. c. 490, to ask for aid against the Per- 
sians, and arrived there on the ‘2nd day from his 
leaving Athens. On his Yetiirn to Athens, he re- 
lated that on his way to Sparta he had fallen in 
with Pan on Mt. Partheniuni, near Tegea, and 
that the god had bid him ask the Athenians why 
they paid him no worship, though he had been 
hitherto their friend, and ever would be so. In 
consequence of this revelation, they dedicated a 
temple to Pan after the battle of Marathon, and 
honoured him thenceforth with annual sacrifices 
and a torch-race. 

Phidon 1. Son of Aristodamidas,and 

king of Argos, restored the supremacy of Argos 
over Cleonae, Phlius, Sicyon, Epidaurus, Troexen, 
and Aegina, and aimed at extending his dominions 
over the greater part of the Peloponnesus. The 
Pisans invited him, in the bth Olympiad (b. c. 
748), to aid them in excluding the Eleans from 
their usurped presidency at the Olympic games, 
and to celebrate them jointly with themselves. 
The invitation quite fell in with the ambitious 
pretensions of Phidon, who succeeded in dispos- 
sessing the Eleans and celebrating the games along 
with the Pisans; but the Eleans not long after de- 
feated him, with the aid of Sparta, and recovered 
their privilege. Thus apparently fell the power of 
Phidon; but as to the details of the struggle wc 
have no information. The most memorable act of 
Phidon was his introduction of copper and silver 
coinage, and a new scale of weights and measures, 
which, through his intluence, became prevalent in 
the IVloponnesu'*, and ultimately througliout the 
greater portion of f rreeee. The coinage of Phidon 
is said to have been struck in Aegina.— 2. An 
ancient Corintliiaii legislator of unA-rtaiii date. 

Phigalia (d'l'yaAfa, 4»i7dA.fia, ^iya\4a: <^iya- 
\€V5 : Paolitza), at a later time called Phialia, a 
town in the SW. corner of Arcadia on the frontiers 
of Messenia and Elis, and upon the river Lyraax. 
It was taken by' tlie Spartans b. c. 559, but was 
afterwards recovered by the Phigalians with the 
help of the Oresthasiaiis. It is frequently men- 
tioned in the later wars of the Achaean and 
Aetolian Leagues. — Phigalia however owes its 
celebrity in modern times to the remains of a 
splendid temple in its territory, situated about 6 
miles NE. of the town at Hassao on Mt. Cotylum. 
This temple was built by Ictinus, the contemporary 
of Pericles and Phidias, and the architect, along 
with Callicrates, of the Parthenon at Athens. It 
was dedicated to Apollo Epicurius, or the Deliverer, 
because the god had delivered the country from 
the pestilence during the Peloponnesian war. 
Pausanias describes this temple as the most beau- 
tiful one in all Peloponnesus after the temple of 
Athena at Tegea. Most of the columns are still 
standing. In 1812 the frieze round the interior 
of the inner eella was discovered, containing a 
series of sculptures in alto-relievo, representiag the 
combat of the Centaurs and the Lapithae, and of 
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the Greeks and the Amazons. Their height is a 
little more than 2 feet, and their total length is 
1 00 feet. They were found on the ground under 
the spot which they originally occupied, and were 
much injured by their fall, and by the weight of 
the ruins lying upon them. They were purchased 
for the llritisli Museum in 1814, whore they are 
still preserved, and are iisually known by the name 
of the Phigalian Mai'hles. They arc some of the 
most interesting and beautiful remains of ancient 
art in this country. 

Phila (#iA.a), daughter of Antipater, the regent 
of Macedonia, was married to Craterus in u. c. 32‘2, 
and after the death of Craterus, who survived his 
marriage with her scarcely a year, slie was again 
married to the young Demetrius, the son of Anti- 
gonus. When Demetrius was expelled from Mace- 
donia in 287, she put an end to her own life at 
Cassandrea. She left 2 children by Demetrius ; 
Antigonus, surmimed Gonatas, and a daughter, 
Stratonice, married first to Scleucus, and afterwards 
to his son Anliochus. 

Phila 4>t\oioy, ♦tAdTTjr). 1. A town of 

Macedonia in the province Pieria, situated on a 
steep hill on the Peiieus between Diura andTempc 
and at the entrance into Thessaly, built by Deme- 
trius II. and named after his mother Phila.— 2. 
An island off the S. coast of Gaul, one’ of the 
Stoechades. 

Philadelphia : 4>iAa5€\<pevs.) 1. 

{Alldk Shchr, llu.), a city of Lydia, at the foot of 
M. Tmoliis, on the little river Cogainus, S.E, of 
Sardis. It ws built by Attains Philadelphus, 
king of Pergamus. It suffered greatly from earth- 
quakes ; so that in Strabo’s time (under Augustus) 
it had greatly declined. In the reign of Tiberius, 
it was almost destroyed by one of these visitations. 
It was an early’' seat of Christianity', and its 
church is one of the 7 to which the Apocalypse is 
addressed. (Hev. iii, 7.) — 2. A city of Cilicia 
Aspera, on the Calycadmis, above Aphrodisias, — 
3. In Palestine. [H.vbhatamana.] 

Phll&delphus (4»i\t£5€\(poy), a surname of Pto- 
lemaeus 11. king of Egypt [Ptolema ki:s] and of 
Attains II. king of Pergamiim [Attalus]. 

Fhilae Jesirei-pl-Dirheh^ i. e. the Island 

of Temples), an island in the Nile, just below the 
First Cataract, on the S. boundary of the country 
towards Aethiopia. It was inhabited by' Egyptians 
and Ethiopians jointly', and was covered with 
magnificent temples, whose splendid ruins .still 
remain. It was celebrated in Egyptian raytliology 
as the burial-place of Osiris and Isis. 

Phtlaeni (4»l\aivoi), 2 brothers, citizens of Car- 
thage, of whom the following stoiy is told. A dis- 
pute having arisen between the Carthaginians and 
Cyrenaeans about their bouudarie.s, it was agreed 
that deputies should start at a fixed time from 
each of the cities, and that the place of their meet- 
ing, wherever it might be, should thenceforth form 
the limit of the 2 territories. The Philaeni were 
appointed for this service on the part ot the Car- 
thaginians, and advanced much lurther than the 
Cvrenaean party. TheCy'renaeans accused them of 
having set forth before the time agreed upon, but 
at length consented to accept the spot which^ fhey' 
had reached as a boundary-line, if the Philaeni 
would submit to be buried alive there in the sand. 
Should they decline the offer, they were willing, 
they said, on their side, if permitted to advance as 
far as they pleased, to purchase for Cyrene an ex- 
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tension of territory by a similar death. The Phi- 
laeni accordingly then and there devoted themselves 
for their country, in the way proposed. The Car- 
thaginians paid high honours to their memory, and 
erected altars to them where they had died^ and 
from these, even long after all traces of them had 
vanished, the pljicc still continued to be called 
“ The Altars of the^^hilaeni.” Our main authority 
for this story is Sallust, who probably derived his 
information from African traditions during the 
time that he was proconsul of Nuinidia, and at 
least 300 years .after the event. AVo cannot, there- 
fore, accept it unreservedly. The Greek name by 
which the heroic brothers have become known to 
us — ^i\aivoi, or lovers of praise — seems clearly 
to have been framed to suit the tale. 

Philagprlus {^t\dypios)^ a Greek medical writer, 
born in Epirus, lived after Galen .and before Oriba- 
sius, and therefore probably in the .‘Ird century 
after Christ, lie wrote several works, of which, 
however, only u few fragments remain. 

Philaxnmoil a mythical poet and 

musician of the ante- Homeric period, was stiid to 
liave been the son of Apollo and the nymph Chione, 
or Philonis, or Leuconou. By the nymph Agriope, 
who dwelt on Parnass.u8, he became the father of 
Thamyris and Eumolpus. He is closely associated 
with the worship of Apollo at Delphi, and with 
the music of the cith.ara. He is said to have esta- 
blished the choruses of girls, who, in the Delphian 
worship of Apollo, sang hymns in which they 
celebrated the births of Latona, Artemis, and 
Apollo. Paus.'inias relates that in the most tincient 
musical contests at Delphi, the first who conquered 
was Chrysothemis of Crete, the second was Phi- 
animon, and tlie next after him his son Thamyris. 

Philargyrius Junius, or Philargyrus, or Ju- 
nilius Flagrius, .an early commentator upon Vir- 
gil, who wrote upon the Bucolics and Georgies. 
His observations are less elaborate than those of 
Servius, .and have descended to us in a mutilated 
condition. The period when he flourished is alto- 
gether uncertain. They are printed in the edition 
of Virgil by Burmami. 

Phiie or Philes, Manuel (Mai/ou^A. d a 

Byzantine poet, and a native of Ephesus, was born 
about A. D. 1275, and died about 1340. His poem, 
JDe ArdniaHum Proprietute^ chiefly extracted from 
Aelian, is edited b}' De Paw, Traj. llhen. 1739 ; 
and his other poems on vaj’ious subjects are edited 
by Wernsdorf, Lips. 17G8. 

Pliileas (4»i\€as), a Greek geographer of Athens, 
whose time cannot be determined with certainty, 
but who probably belonged to the older period of 
Atheniaji literature. He was the author of a Pe- 
riplus, which was divided into 2 parts, one on Asui, 
and the other on Europe. 

Philemon 1. An aged Phiygian 

and husband of Baucis. Once upon a time, Zeus 
and Hermes, assuming the appearance of ordinary 
mortals, visited Phrygia ; but no one was willing 
to receive the strangers, until the hospitable hut of 
Philemon and Baucis was opened to them, where 
the two gods were kindly tretited. Zeus rewarded 
the good old couple by taking them to an eminence, 
while all the neighbouring district was visited with 
a sudden inundation. On that eminence Zeus ap- 
pointed them the guardians of his temple, and 
allowed them both to die at the same moment, and 
then metamorphosed them into trees. — 2. An 
Athenian poet of the New Comedy, was the son 
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of Damon, and a native of Soli in Cilicia, but .at 
an early age went to Athens, and there received 
the citizenship. He flourished in the reign of 
Alexander, a little earlier than Menander, whom, 
however, he long survived. He began to exhibit 
about B. c. 330. He was the first i)oet of the 
New Comedy in order of time, and the second 
in celebrity; and lie shares with Menander 
the honour of its invention, or nitlier of reducing 
it to a regular form. Philemon lived nearly 
100 y’ears. Th# manner of liis death is dif- 
ferently rehated; some .ascribing it to excessive 
laughter .at a ludicrous incident ; others to joy .at 
obtaining a victory in a dramatic contest ; wliil * 
another story re])rcsent8 him as quietly c:ilh‘d 
away by the goddesses whom he served, in the 
midst of tlie composition or representation of his 
last and best work. Although there can be no 
doubt th.at Philemon w.as inferior to Menander as 
a poet, yet he was a greater favourite with tin; 
Athenians, and often conquered his rival in the 
dramatic contests. [Menander.] The extant 
fniginents of Philemon display'^ nmcli liveliness 
Avit, elegance, and practical knowledge of life. 
His favourite subjects seem to have been love in- 
trigues, and his characters were the standing ones 
of the New Comedy, witli which Plautus and 
Terence have made us famili.ar. The number of 
his plays was 97 ; the number of extant titles, 
after the doubtful and spurious ones are nqected, 
amounts to .about .o3 ; but it is very probable th.at 
some of tliese should be assigned to the younger 
Philemon, The fragments of Philemon are printed 
with those of Menander by Meincke, in his Fnp^ 
meuta Comicorian Graccoruin^ Berol. 1841. — 
3. The younger Philemon, also a poet of the New 
Comedy, was a son of the former, in whose fame 
nearly all that belongs to him has been absorbed 
so that, although he was the .author of .'>4 drama';, 
there are only 2 short fr.ag!ucnt8, .and not one title, 
quoted express!}' under his name. — 4. The autlior 
of a Af^iKhy Tfxyo\oyiK6py the extant portion of 
A^iich was first edited by Burney, Loud. 1812, 
and afterw.ai ds by Osann, Berlin, 1821 . The au- 
thor informs us that his work was intended to take 
the pl.ace of !\, similar Lexicon by the Grammarian 
Hyperechius. The work of Hyperechius was ar- 
ranged in 8 books, .according to the 8 ditferejit 
p.arts of speech. Philemon's lexicon was a meagre 
epitome of this work ; and the i)art of it which is 
extant consists of the 1st book and the beginning 
of the 2nd. Hyperechius lived about the middle 
of the 5th century of our era, and Philemon may 
probably be placed in the 7 th. 

PhllStaerus (^jAeraipos). 1. Founder of the 
kingdom of Pergainus, was a native of I’ieium in 
Paphlagonia, and an eunuch. He is first men- 
tioned in the service of Docimus, the general 
of Antigonus, from which he passed into that 
of Lysimachus, who entrusted him with the charge 
of the treasures which he had deposited in tlie 
strong fortress of Pergamus. Towards tlie end of 
the reign of Lysimachus he declared in favour of 
Seleiicus; and, after the death of the latter (u. c. 
280), he took advantage of the disorders in Asia 
to establish himself in virtual independence. At 
his death he transmitted the government of Porga- 
mus, as an independent state, to his nephew Eii- 
menes. He lived to the age of 80, and died api-a- 
rently in 2()3. — 2. An Atheni.an poet of the 
Midie Comedy. Some said he was the third sou 
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of Aristophanes, but others maintained that It was 
Nicostratus. He wrote 21 plays, 

PhilStas (4>(A77Tay), of Cos, the son of Tele- 
phus, a distinguished Alexandrian poet and gram- 
marian, flourished during the reign of the first 
Ptolemy, who appointed him tutor of his son, 
Ptolemy II. Philadelphus. His death may be 
placed about n. c. 2fl0. Philetas seems to have 
been naturally of a very weak constitution, which 
at last broke down under excessive study. He 
Avas so remarkably thin as to became an object for 
the ridicule of the comic poets, who represented 
him as wearing leaden soles to his shoes, to prevent 
his being blown away by »*i strong wind. His 
poetry Avas chiefly elegiac. Of all the writers in 
that department he Avas esteemed the best after 
Callimacbiis ; to Avhom a ta^.te less pedantic than 
that of the Alexandrian critics would probably 
have preferred him ; for, to judge by his fmgments, 
he escaped the snare of cumbrous learned alFecta- 
tion. These 2 poets formed the chief models for 
the Roman elegy ; nay, Propertius expn'ssly states, 
in one passage, that he imitated Philetas in prefer- 
ence to Callimachus. The elegies of Philetas were 
chiefly arnator}’, and a large portion of them was 
devoted to the praises of his mistress Bittis, or, as 
tlu* Latin poets give the name, Battis. Besides 
his poems, Philetas Avrote in prose on grammar 
and criticism. His most important grammatical 
Avork Avas entitled ’'Ara/cra. The fr.'tgments of 
Philetas have been collected by Bach, Avith those 
of Hen^sianax and Phanocles, Ilalis Sax. 1821). 

Phlleus, an eminent Ionian architect, built the 
Mausoleum, in conjunction with Satyrus, and 
the temple of Athena Polias, at Pritnie. The date 
of the erection of the Mausoleum was soon after 
n. c. 353, the year in which Mausolus died ; that 
of the temple at Prione must have been about 20 
yt'ars later. 

Phillnus (4>{\(yo)). 1. A Greek of Agrigen- 
tuni, accompanied Hannibal in his campaigns 
against Rome, and Avrotc a history of the l^inic i 
Avars, in Avhich he exhibited much partiality 
towards Carthage. — 2. An Attic orator, a con- 
temporary of Demosthenes and Lycurgus. He is 
mentioned by Demosthenes in his oration against 
IVlidias, Avho calls him the son of Nicostratus, and 
says that he Avas trierarch with him. Three ora- 
tions of Philinus are mentioned by the gram- 
marians. — 3. A Greek physician, born in the 
island of Cos, and the reputed founder of the sect of 
the Empirici, probably lived in the 3rd century b. c. 
He Avrote a Avork on part of the Hippocratic col- 
lection, and also one on botany. 

Philippi (^iXnnroi : 4>i\l7nr€vs, ^iXnririiaios^ 
^i\nnrr}y6s : I'Uihah or FeliOeji/c), a celebrated city 
in Macedonia adjccta [see p. 404, a], was situated 
on a steep height of Mt. Pangaeiis, and on the 
river Gnngas or Gangites, between the rivers 
Nestus and Strymon. It was founded by Philip 
on the site of an ancient town Crenides (Kf/rjvibfs), 
a colony of the Thnsians, who settled here on 
account of the valuable gold mines in the neigh- 
bourhood. Philippi is celebrated in history in 
consequence of the victory gained here by Ucta- 
vianus and Antony over Brutus and Cassius, u. c. 
42, and as the place Avliere the Apostle Paul first 
preached the gospel in Europe, a.d. 53. The church 
at Philippi soon became one of the most important 
of the early Christian churches : one of St. Paul's 
Epistles is addressed to it. 1 1 was made a Roman 
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colony by Octavianus after the Auctory over Brutus 
and Cassius, under the name of Go/. Aufjmta Julht 
PhUipptnsis ; .and it contiinsed to he under the 
empire a flourishing and important city. Its se.a- 
port vas Datum or Datiis on the Stiy'monic gulf. 

Pllllippldes (4»tAi7r7rt5rjs). 1. See PuiDlPPl- 
DES. —2. Of Athens, the son of Phihjclcs, is men- 
tioned .as one of the 6 princip.ar comic poets of the 
New Comedy by the grammarians. He flourished 
about B. c. 323. Pliilippides seems to have de- 
serA'cd the rank assigned to him, as one of the best 
poets of the New Comedy. He attacked the 
luxury and corruptions of his age, defended the 
privileges of his art, and made nso of personal 
satire with a spirit approaching to that of tlie Old 
Comedy. His death is said to have been caused 
by excessiA*e joy at an nnexpeeb'd victory : similar 
talcs are told of the deaths of other poets, as for 
example, Sophocles, Alexis, and Philemon. The 
number of his dramas is stated at 45. There are 

I. 5 titles extant. 

Philippopfilis (^iXiTHrSiroXi^ : PhilippnpoH)^ an 
important town in Thrace founded by Philip of 
Macedon on the site of a place previously called 
Eumolpi.as or Ponrropolis. It Av.as situated in a 
large plain S.E. of the Hebnis on a hill Avith 3 
summits, Avhence it Avas sometimes called Trimon- 
tiiim. Under the Roman empire it was the capital 
of the province of Thracia in its narrower sense, .and 
one of the most important towns in the country. 

Phlllppus (4*tAiTr7ro5). 1. Minor hisiorioul 
persons. 1. Son of Alexander I. of Macedonia, 
and brother of Perdiccas 11., against whom he re- 
belled in conjunction with Derdas. The rebels 
Avere .aided by the Athenians, b. c. 432. — 2. Son 
of Herod the Great, king of Judea, by his Avife 
Cleopatra, was .appointed by his father’s will te- 
trarch of Tturaea and Trachonitis, the sovereignty 
of which was confirmed to him by the decision of 
Augustus. He continued to reign over tlie domi- 
nions thus entrusted to his charge for 37 years 
(b. c. 4 — A. 1). 34). He founded the city of Cae- 
sarea, siiniamed Paneas, hut more commonly knoAvii 
as Cac.sarea Philippi, near the sources of the Jor- 
d.aii, Avhich he ii.aiued in honour of Augustus, 
[Caesarea, No. 2.] — 3. Son of Herod the Great, 
by Mariainne, whose proper name Avan Iferoihs 
Pliilippus. He must not be confounded Avith the 
preceding Philip. He Av.as the first husband of 
Hcrodi.as, tvho afterwards divorced him, contrary 
to the Jewish law, .and married his half-brother, 
Herod Aiitipas. It is Herod Philip, and not tiio 
preceding, Avho is meant by the Evangelists (Matt, 
xiv. 3; Mark, vi. 17; Luke, iii. 1.^)), Avheii they 
speak of Philip, the brother of Herod. 

II. Kings of JMacedonia. 

I. Son of Argaeus, AV.as the 3r(l king, according 
to Herodotus and Thucydides, Avho, not reckoning 
Cakanu.s .and his two immediate successors (t’oi- 
nus and Thurinias or Turimmas), look upon Per- 
diccas I. as the founder of the moniirch}'. Philip 
left a son, named Aiiiopus, who siicceedeil him.— 

II. Youngest son of Ainyntas II. and Liirvdiee, 
reigned b. c. 353 — 336. He wa^ born in 382, and 
Avas brought up at Tliebcs, wliither he had been 
carried as a host.age by Pelopidas, .and where he 
received a most careful education. Upon the death 
of his brother Perdiccas III., who was slain in 
battle against tlie Illyrians, Philip obtained the 
government of Macedonia, at first merely as regent 
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and guardian to his infant nephew Amyntas ; hut 
at the end of a few months he was enabled to set 
aside the claims of ^e young prince, and to assume 
for himself the title of king. Macedonia was beset 
by dangers on every side. Its territory M^as ra- 
v^ed by the Illyrians on the W., and the Paoo- 
iiians on the N., while Pausanias and Argaoiis 
took advantage of» the crisis to put forward their 
pretensions to the throne. Philip was fully equal 
to the emergency. By his tact and eloquence he 
sustained the failing spirits of the Macedonians, 
wiiile at the same time he introduced among them 
a stricter military discipline, and organised their 
army on the plan of the phalanx. lie first turned 
his arms against Argacus, the most formidable of 
the pretenders, since he was supported by the 
Athenians. He defeated Argaeus in battle, and 
then concluded a peace with the Athenians. He 
next attacked the Paeonians, whom he reduced to 
subjection, and immediately afterwards defeated 
the Illyrians in a decisive battle, and compelled 
them to accept a peace, by which they lost a portion 
of their territory. Thus in the short period of one 
year, and at the age of 24^ liad Philip delivered 
himself from his dangerous position, and provided 
for the security of his kingdom. But energy and 
talents such as his were not satisfied with mere 
security, and henceforth his views were directed, 
not to defence, but to aggrandisement. His first 
efforts were directed to obtain possession of the 
various Greek cities upon the Macedonian coast. 
Soon after his accession he liad withdrawn liis 
garrison from Amphipolis, and had declared it a 
free city, because the Athenians had supported 
Argaeus with the hope of recovering Amphipolis, 
and his continuing to hold the place would have 
interposed difficulties in the way of a peace with 
Athens, which was at that time an object of great 
importance to him. But lie liad iiev(*r meant se- 
riously to abandon this important town ; and ac- 
cordingly having obtained pretexts for war with 
the Amphipolitaus, he laid sjege to the town and 
gained possession of it in 3.>H. The Athenians 
had sent no assistance to Amphipolis, because 
Philip in a secret negotiation with the Athenians, 
led them to believe that he was willing to restore 
the city to them when he had taken it, and would 
do so on condition of their making him master of 
Pydiia. After the capture of Ampliipolis, he 
proceeded at once to Pydna, which seems t»» have 
yielded to him without a struggle, and the acqui- 
sition of which, by his own arms, and not through 
the Athenians, gave him a pretext lor declining to 
stand by his becret engagement witii them. The 
hostile feeling wliich such eonduct necessarily 
excited against him at Athens, ma<lo it most im- 
portant for him to secure the good will of the 
powerful tiAvn of Olynthus, and to detaelj the 
O/yntbians from tlie Atheiii.ans. Accordingly he 
gave to the Olynthians the town of Polidaea, 
wliich he took from the Athenians in IMiG. Soon 
after this, he attacked and took a settlement of 
the Thasians, called Crenidcs, and, having intro- 
duced into the place a number of new colonists, he 
named it Philippi after himself. One great ad- 
vantage of til is acquisition was, that it put him in 
possession of the gold mines of the district, hroni 
this point there is for some time a pause in the 
active operations of Philip. In 332 he took Me- 
thone after a lengthened siege, in the cour.se of 
which he himself lost an eye. The capture of this 
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I place was a necessary preliminary in any movement 
towards the S., lying as it did between him and 
the Thessalian border. He now marched into 
Thessaly to aid the Aleuadae against Lycophron, 
the tymnt of Pherae. The Phoeians sent a foice 
to support Lycophron, but they were defeated Ity 
Philip, and their general Onomarchus slain. 'J'his 
victory gave Philip the tascendancy in Thcsbaly. 
He establislied at Pherae what he wished the 
Greeks to consider a free government, and tlicn 
advanced S.-wn#i to Thermopylae. The pass, 
however, he found guarded by a strong Atlieiiiun 
force, and he was compelled, or at least thought it 
expedient to retire. He now turned his arms 
against Thrace, and succeeded in establishing his 
ascendancy in tluit country also. Meanwhile Philip’s 
movements in Thessaly liad opened the eyes of 
Demosthenes to the real danger of Athens and 
Greece, and his first Philippic (delivered in ‘.>32) 
was his earliest attempt to rouse his countrymen 
to energetic efforts against their enemy; but he did 
not produce much effect upon the Athenians. In 
1^4.9 Philip commenced his attacks on the Chalcidian 
cities, (ilyiithiis, in alarm, applied to Athens for 
aid, and Demosthenes, in his 3 Olynthiac orations, 
roused the people to efforts against the common 
enemy, not very vigorous at first and fniitless in 
the end. In tlie course of 3 years Philip gained 
possession of all the C-halcidian cities, and the war 
was brought to a conclusion by the capture of 
Olynthus itself in 1U7. In the following year 
(lM(i) he concluded peace with the Atheiyans, and 
straightway marched into Iffiocis, and lu’ought ttie 
Iffiocian war to an end, 'The Pliocian cities wen; 
destroyed, and their place in the Amphict_> oiiio 
council was nvule over to the king of Macedonia, 
who was appointed also, jointly with tlie 'rin hans 
and 'Thessahans, to tlie presidency of the Pythian 
games. Killing as he did over a barbaric nation, 
such a recognition of his Hellenic character was of 
the greatest value to him, especially as he looked 
forward to an invasion of the Persian empire in 
/he name of Greece, united under him in a great 
national confederacy. During the next few years 
Philip steadily pursued his ambitious projects. 
From 342 tp 310 he was engaged in an expedition 
in Thrace, and attempted to bring under his power 
all tlie Gre<‘k cities in that country, lii the last 
of these years he ]ai(l siege to Perintlius and By- 
zantium; but the Athenians, who had long view(‘d 
Philip's aggi’andi.semcnt with fear and alarm, now 
resolved to send assistance to tliese cities. Pliocion 
was appointed to the command of the .armament 
destined for this service, and succeeded in coin- 
polling Philip to raise the siege of both the cities 
(339). Philip now proceeded to carry on war 
against his northern neighbours, and seemed to giv<‘ 
himself no further concern about the affairs of 
Greece. But meanwhile his hirelings were treache- 
rously promoting his designs against the l)berti<*s 
of Greece. In 339 the Aniphictyons declared war 
against the Locrians of Amphissa for liaving taken 
pofc.bosbion of a district of the sacred land ; hut as 
the general tiiey had appointed to the command 
of the Amphictyonic army was unable to effect 
any thing against the enemy, the Aniphicty’^oiis at 
their next meeting in ,^139 conferred upon Philip 
the command of their army. Philip straight- 
way marched through Thermopylae and seized 
Klatea. 'The Athenians heard of his approach with 
alarm ; they succeeded, mainly through the influence 
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of Demosthenes in fonning an alliance with the 
Thebans ; hut their united army was defeated by 
Philip in the month of August, 33d, in the decisive 
battle of Chaeronea, which put an end to the in- 
dependence of Greece. Thebes paid denr for her 
resistance, but Athens w'as treated "with more 
favour than she could have expected. Philip now 
.seemed to have within his reach the accomplish- 
ment of the groat object of his .ambition, the in- 
vasion .and conquest of the Persian empire. In a 
congress held at Corinth, which.-was attended by 
de})uties from every Greci.an state with the excep- 
tion of Sparta, war witli Persia was determined 
oil, .and the king of Macedonia was .appointed to 
commaiid the forces of the national confederacy. 
In 337 Philip*8 marriage with Cleop.atra, the 
daughter of Attains, one of liw generals, led to the 
most serious disturbances in his family. Ulyinpias 
and Alexander tvithdrew in great indignation 
from M.acedonia ; and though they returned home 
soon after w.ard8, tliey continued to be on hostile 
terms with Philip. Meanwhile, his preparations 
for his Asiatic expedition were not neglected, and 
early in 33() he sent forces into Asia, under P.ar- 
monion, to draw over the Greek cities to his cause. 
But in the summer of this yc.ar he was murdered 
at a gr.and festival which he held at Aegae, to 
solemnise the nuptials of his d.aughter with Alex- 
ander of Kpirus. His murderer w.as a youth of 
noble blood, named Pausaiiias, wlio stabbed him 
as he w.as walking in the procession. The assassin 
was immediately pursued and slain by some of tlie 
royal gua'rds. Ilis motive for the deed i.s stated 
by Aristotle to have been private resentment 
against Philip, to whom he h.ad complained in 
vain of a gross outnigc olTered to him by AtUilus. 
Olympias and Alexander, however, were suspected 
of being implicated in the plot. [Olympias.] 
Pliilip died in the 47tli year of his .nge and the 
‘J4th of his reign, and was succeeded by Alexander 
the Gre.at. Philip h.ad a great number of wives 
and concubines. Besides Olympias and Cleopatra, 
we may mention, 1 . his lirst wife Audata, on Illy-* 
ri.'in princess, .and the mother of Cynane; '1 Phila, 
sister of Derdas and Machatas, a princess of Ely- 
miotis; 3. Nicesipolis of Pher.ae, thq mother of 
Thessiilonica ; 4. Pliilinna of Laris8.a, the mother 
of Arrhid,aen3 ; 5. Meda, daughter of Cithclas, king 
of Thr.ace ; G. Arsinoe, the mother of Ptolemy 1., 
king of Egypt, with whom she was pregnant when 
8h<; married L.agus. To these numerous connections 
temfKirament as well as policy seems to have in- 
clined him. He was strongly addicted, indeed, to 
sensual enjoyment of every kind; but his passions, 
however strong, were always kept in subjection to 
his interests and ambitious views. He was fond 
of science and literature, in the patronage of wliicl 
he appears to have been liberal ; and his apprecia- 
tion of great minds is shown by his connection with 
Aristotle. In the pursuit of his political objects he 
was, as we have seen, unscrupulous, and ever ready 
to resort to duplicity .and corruption ; but when we 
consider his humanity and generous clemency, we 
may admit that he does not appear to disadvantage, 
even morally speaking, by the side of his b ' 
conqu(?rors of mankind. — III. The ii.ame of Philip 
was bestowed l)y the Macedonian army upon Arr- 
hidaeus, the bastard son of Philip II., when he 
was raised to the throne after the death of Alex- 
ander the Great. Ho .accordingly appears in th 
list of Macedonian kings os Philip 111, For his 
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ife and reign see AiiRiiinABUR. — IV. Eldest son 
)f Ca88.ander, w'hom he succeeded on the throne, 
B. c. 296. lie reigned only a few months, and 
'as carried olf by a consumptive disorder. — V. 
Son oj Demetrius II., reigned b. c. 220 — 178. He 
was only 8 years old at ihe death of his father 
Demetrius (229) ; and the sovereign power w.as con- 
sequently assumed by his umfle Antigonus Doson, 
who, though he certainly ruled as king rather than 
merely as guardian of his nephew, was faithful to 
the interests of Philip, to whom he transferred the 
sovereignty at his death in 220, to the exclusion 
of his own children. Philip was only 17 years old 
at the time of his accession, hut he soon sliowed 
that he possessed ability and wisdom superior to 
his years. In conseqinaice of the defeat of the 
Ach.aeans and Aratus by the Aetolians, the former 
applied for aid to Philip. This was granted; .and 
for the next 3 years Philip conducted with distin- 
guished success the war .against the Aetolians. 
This war, usually called the Social war, was 
brought to a conclusion in 217, .and at once gained 
for Philip a distinguished reputation throughont 
Greece, while hi.s clemency and moderation secured 
him an equal measure of popiilarity. But a change 
came over his character soon after the close of tlie 
Socrnl war. He hecame suspicious and eniel; .and 
h.aving become jealous of his former friend and 
counsellor Aratus, he caused him to be removed by 
.. slow and secret poison in 21.3. Mecantimo he 
had become engaged in war with the Romans. In 
215 he concluded .an alliance with Hannibal ; but 
he did not prosecute the war with any activity 
against the Romans, who on their part were too 
much engaged with their formidable adversary iu 
Italy to send any powerful armament .against the 
Macedonian king. In 211 the war assumed a 
new' character in consequence of tlie alli.ance entered 
into by the Romans with the Aetolians. It was 
now carried on with greater vigour and alternate 
success; but as Philip gained several advantages over 
the Aetolians, the latter people made peace with 
Philip in 205. In the course of the. same year tlie 
Romans likewise concluded a pe.ace with Philip, 
as they were desirous to give their undivided at- 
tention to the war in Africa. It is proh.ahle that 
both parties looked upon tin's peace as little more 
than a suspensiou of hostilities. Such was clearly 
the view with which the Romans had accepted it; 
and Philip not only proceeded to carry out his 
views for his own aggrandisement in Greece, tvith- 
out any regard to the Roman alliances in that 
country, but he even sent a body of auxiliaries to 
the Carthaginians in Africa,, who fought at Zama 
under Hannibal. As soon as the Romans h.ad 
brought the 2iid Punic war to .an end, they again 
declared war against Philip, 200. This war lasted 
between 3 and 4 )’ear.s, and w'as brought to an end 
by the defeat of Philip by the consul Flamininiis 
at the battle of Cynosceph.al.ae in the .autuiini ot 
197 . [Flaacininus.] Ry the peace fmaily granted 
to Philip (196), the king w'as comj)elIcd to abandon 
all his conquests, both in Europe and Asia, sur- 
render his whole fleet to the Romans, .and limit 
his standing anny to .5000 men, besides paying a 
sum of 1000 tiileiits. Philip was now eft'ectually 
humbled, and endeavoured to cultivate the friend- 
ship of the all-powerful republic. But towards 
the end of his reign he determined to try once 
more the fortune of war, and began to make active 
preparations for this purpose. Ilis declining years 
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were embittered by the disputes between his sons 
I'erspus and Demetrius ; .and the former by forged 
letters at length persuaded the king that Demetrius 
was plotting against his life, and induced him to 
consent to tlie execution of the unhappy }j,i’ince. 
Philip was struck with the deepest grief and re- 
morse, when he afterw.ards discovered the deceit 
that liad been praetTsed upon him. lie believed 
himscif to bo haunted by the avenging spirit of 
Demetrius, and died shortly after, iinprecatiiig 
curses upon Perseus. His death took place in 179, 
in the .oOth y6ar of his age, after a reign of nearly 
42 years. 

III. Family of the Marcii Philippi. 

1. Q. Marcius Philippus, praetor J8n, with 
Sicily as his province, and consul 18(), when he car- 
ried on war in Liguria Avith his colleague Sp. Pos- 
tiimius Albinus. He was defeated by the enemy 
in the eountry of the Apuani, and the recollection 
of his defeat was preserved by the name of the 
saltus Marcius, In ll)9 Philippus was consul a 
2nd time, and carried on the war in Macedonia 
against Perseus, but accomplished nothing ot im- 
portance. [Pekskus.] Ill 10‘], Philippus was 
censor with L. Aemilius Paulus, and in his censor- 
ship he set up in the city a new sun-dial. — 2. L. 
Marcius Philippus, was a tribune of the plebs, 
101, when he brought forward an agrarian law, 
and w.'is consul in 01 with Sex. Julius Caesar. In 
this year Philippus, w'ho belonged to the popular 
part}", opposed with the greatest vigour the mea- 
sures of the tribune Drusus, who at first enjoyed 
the full confidence of the senate. Hut liis oppo- 
sition was all in vain ; the laws of the tribune were 
carried, tioon afterw.ards Drusus began to be re- 
garded with mistrust and suspicion ; Philippus 
became reconciled to the senate, and on his pro- 
position a senatiis consultnm w.as passed, declaring 
all the laws of Drusus to be null and void, as 
having been carried against the auspices [Diiu- 
sc:s. ] In the civil wars between Marius and 
Sulla, Philippus took no part. He .‘survived the | 
df'.atii of vSulla ; and he is mentioned afterwards 
as otK! of those who advocated sending Pompey to 
conduct the Avar in Spain .against Sertorius. Phi- 
lippus Avas one of the most distinguished orators of 
hig time (Jlor. Epist. i. 7. 46’). As an orator he 
AViis reckoned only inferior to Cra.ssus and Anto- 
nins. Ho was a man of luxurious habits, Avhich 
his wealth enabled him to gratify: bis fish-ponds 
Were particularly celebrated for their magnificence 
.and exl'Mit, and are mentioned by the ancients 
along Avith those of Liicullus and Horteiisiiis. 
Desi.les his son, L. Philippus, Avho is spoken of 
boIoAV', he had a step-son Gellius Publicola [PuB- 
mcola]. — 3. L. Marcius Philippus, son of the 
preceding, Avas consul in 5(;. Upon the death of 
C. Octavius, the father of Augustus, Philippus 
married his Avidow Atia, and thus became the 
step-fiither of Augustus. Philippus Avas a timid 
man. Notwithstanding liis close connection Avith 
Caesar’s fiimily, he remained neutral in the civil 
Avars; and after the assassination of Caesar, he 
emle.avoured to dissuade his step-son, the young 
Octavius, from accepting the inheritance which the 
dictator had left him. He lived till his step-son 
had acquired the supremacy of the Roman Avorld. 
He restored the temple of Hercules and the Muses, 
and surrounded it with a colonnade, which is fre- 
quently mentioned under the name of Porticus 
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Philippi. (Clari monimenta Philippi^ Ov. Fast. 
vi. 8Ul.) 

IV. Emperors of Rome. 

1. M. Julius Philippus 1., Roman emperor 
A. D. 244 — 24.9, Avas an Arabian by birth, and 
entered the Roman army, in Avhich he rose to high 
rank. He accompanied Gordianus III. in his ex- 
pedition .against the Persi.ans; and upon the death 
of the excellent Misitheiis [Misitheus] he was 
promoted to the tftc.ant oifice of praetorian praefoct. 
He aA'ailed himscif of the iiilluence of his hiLtli 
office to excite discontent among the soldiers, Avho 
at length assassinated Gordian, and proclaiiiuMi 
Philippus emperor, 244. Philippus proclaimed his 
son Caesar, concluded a disgraceful peace Avith 
Sapor, founded the city of Philippopolis, and then 
returned to Rome. In 245 he was engaged in 
prosecuting a successful Avar against the Carpi, on 
the Danube. In 248. rebellions, headed by Jota- 
piniis and Marinus, broke out simultaneously in 
the East .and in Moesia. Both preteiidt'rs spei dily 
perished, but Decius having been despatched tt) 
recall the legions on the Danube to their duty, ivas 
himself forcibly invested with the purple by the 
troops, and compelled by them to march upon Italy. 
Philippus having gone forth to encounter his rival, 
Avas slain ne.ar Verona either in battle or by his own 
soldiers. The great domestic event ot the reign ot 
Pliilipjms was the exhibition of the secular games, 
which were celebrated Avith even more than tlie 
ordinary degree of si»k‘ndoiir, since Rome had now, 
.according to the received tradition, attained tlie 
thousandth year of her existence (a.d. 218h — 
2. M. Julius Philippus II., son of the foregoing, 
was a boy of 7 at the .accession (244) of histatlier, 
by Avhum he was proclaimed Caesar, and 8 years 
afterAvards (247) received the title of Augustus. 
Ill 249 he was slain, according to /osimiis, at tin* 
battle of Verona, or murdered, according to Victor, 
at Rome by the praetorians, Avlnm intidligeiico 
.arrived of the defeat and death of the emperor. 

V. JMerary. 

1. Of Medma, in the S. of Italy, a Greek astro- 
nomer, and ^a disciple ol IMnto. His o])servatiojis, 
Avhich Avere made in the Peloponnesus and in 
Locris, Avere used by the astronomers Ilipparclms, 
Geniimisthe Rhodian, and Ptolemy. — 2. 1 lies- 

saloiiica, an epigrammatic poet, who, besides com- 
posing a largo number of epigrams himself, com- 
piled one of the ancient Greek Anthologies. 8 
Avhole number of epigrams ascribed to him in the 
Greek Anthology is nearly 90 ; but of these, 0 
(Nos. 38 — 41) ought to lie a.scribi‘d to LucilHus, 
and a fcAV otlicrs are manifestly borrowed from 
earlier poets, Avhile others are mere imitations. 
The Antliolnpy (*Ai'do\oyia) of Philip, in imitation 
of that of Meleager, and as a sort of supplement 
to it, contains cliiiifly the epigrams of poets 'vho 
liA^ed in, or shortly before, the time of Philip, dh? 
earliest of these poets seems to be Philodemus, toe 
contempor.ary of Cicero, and the latest Autoiiiedou, 
who probably flourished under Nerv<a. Hence it 
is inferred that Philip flourished under Trajan. 

Philiscus {^iKlffKos). 1. An Athenian poet ol 
the Middle Comedy, of whom little is knoAvn. He 
must have flourished about b. c. 400, or a little mti i , 
.as his portrait was painted by Parrbasiiis. — ^ 
Miletus, an ora‘.or or rhetorician, and the discip e 
of Isocrates, Avrote a life ot the oiutor Ljeurgus, 
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and an epitaph on Lysias.— 3. Of Ae^^ina, a cynic 
philosopher, was the disciple of Diogenes the Cynic, 
and the teacher of Alexander in grammar. — 4 . Of 
Corcyra, a distinguished tragic poet, and one of 
the 7 who formed the Tragic Pleiad at Alexandria, 
was also a pi iest of Dionysus, and in that character 
he was present at the coronation procession of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus in u.c. 2134. He wrote 42 
dramas.— 5. Of Rhodes, a sculptor, eeveral of 
whose works were placed in the temple of Apollo, 
adjoining the portico of Octavia t.; Horne. One of 
these statues was that of the god himself: the 
others were Latona .md Diana, tlie 9 Muses, and 
another statue of Apollo, without drapery. He 
probably lived about «. c. l40'. The group of 
Muses, found in the villa of Cassius at Tivoli, is 
supposed by some to he a copy of that of Philiscus. 
Others take the beautiful statue at Florence, known 
us the Apollino, for the naked Apollo of Philiscus. 
Philistinae Possae. [Pa u r.s.] 

Philistion (♦tAurnW). 1. Of Nicaea or Mag- 
nesia, a mimographer, who flourished in the time 
of Augustus, about a. d. 7. He w.'is an actor, as 
well as a writer of mimes, and is said to have died 
of exce8si\e laughter.— 2. A physician, born either 
at one of the Greek towns in iSicily, or at Locri 
Epizephyrii in Italy, was tutor to the physician 
Clirysippus of Cnidos and the astronomer and phy- 
sician Endt)xu8, and therefore must have lived in 
the 4tri century n. c. 

Philistus (fpi\iaT05)^ a Syracusan, son of Ar- 
cfioiiides or Archoinenides, was born probably 
about 13. c. 435. He assisted Dionysius in obtain- 
ing the supreme power, ami stood so high in the 
favour of the tyrant, tliat the latter entrusted him 
with the charge of the citadel of Syiacuse. Rut 
at a later period he excited the jealousy df the 
tyrant by marrying, without his consent, one of 
the daughters of his brother Leptines, and was in 
consccpience banished from Sicily. He at first re- 
tired to 'JTiurii, but afterwards established himself 
at Adria, where he composed the liistorical work 
which has given celebrity to his name. He waf 
recalled from exile by the younger Dionysius soon 
after his accession, and quickly succeeded in esta- 
blishing his influence over the mind yf the latter. 
He exerted all his efforts to alienate Dionysius 
from his former friends, and not only caused Plato 
to be s«*nt biack to Athen.s, Imt ultimately suc- 
ceeded in eflecting the banishment of Dion al>o. 
Philistus was unfortunately absent from Sicily, 
Avhoii Dion first landed in the island, and made 
himself master of Syracuse, u.c. 356. He after- 
wards raised a powerful fleet, with which he gave 
battle to the Syracusans, but having been de- 
feated, and finding himself cut olf from all hopes 
of escape, he put an end to his own life to avoid 
falling into the hands of his enraged countrymen. 
Philistus wrote a history of Sicily, which was one 
of the most celebrated histoi'ical works of antiquity, 
though unfortunately only a few fragments of it 
have come down to us. It consi.sted of 2 portions, 
winch might be regarded either as 2 separate 
works, or as parts of one great whole, a circum- 
stance which explains the discrepancies in the 
statements of the number of books of which it was 
composed. The first 7 books comprised the general 
liistory of Sicily, commencing from the earliest 
times, and ending with the capture of Agrigeutum 
by the Carthaginians, b. c, 406. The 2nd part, 
which formed a sequel to the Ist, contained the 
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history of the elder Dionysius in 4 books, and that 
of the younger in 2 : the latter was necessarily im- 
perfect. In point of style Philistus is represented 
by the concurrent testimony of antiquity as imi- 
tating^ and even closely resembling Thucydides, 
though still falling far short of his great model. 
The fragments of Philistus have been collected by 
Goellcr in an iippendix to his work, De Siiic et 
Orujitie Syniciisarum^ Lips. 1818, and by C. Mul- 
ler, in the Fragimnta Historicoriim Graecorum^ 
Paris^ 184.1. 

Philo 1. An Academic philo.sopher, 

was a native of Larissa and a disci})le of Clitonia- 
chus. After the conquest of Athens by M ithri- 
dates he removed to Rome, where he settled as a 
teacher of pliilosophy and rhetoric, and had Cicero 
as one of his hearers. — 2. Byblius, also called 
Herknnius Ryblius, a Roman grammarian, and 
a mative of Ryblus in Phoenicia, as his patronymic 
indicates, was born about the time of Nero, and 
lived to a good old age, having written of the reign 
of Hadrian. He wrote many works, which ate 
cited by Suidas and others ; but his name is chiefly 
memortible by his translation of the writings of 
the Phoenician Sanchuniathon, of which consider- 
able fragments have been preserved by Eusehiu.s. 
[Sanchuniathon.] — 3. Of Byzantium, a cele- 
brated mechanician, and a contemporary of Ctesi- 
bius, flourished about b. c. 146. He wiute a work 
on military engineering, of which the 4th and 5th 
books have come down to us, and arc printed in 
the Veterum Maflumativorutn Oyera^ of I'hevenot, 
Paris, 1683. There is also attributed to tliis Philo 
a work On the Seven Wo7i<icrs of the World ; but 
this work must have been written at a later time. 
The 7 wonders are the Hanging Gardens, the Pyra- 
mids, the statue of Jupiter Olympius, the Walls of 
Rabylon, the Colossus of Rhodes, the Temple of 
Artemis at Ephesus, and, we may presume, from 
the proocmium, the Mausoleum ; but the last is 
entirely wanting, and Ave have only a fragment of 
the Ephesian temple. Edited by Urelli, Lips. 
1816.-4. Judaeus, tlie .lew, was born at Alex- 
andria, and was descended from a priestly family of 
distinction. He had already reached an advanced 
age, when he went to Rome (a. u. 40) on an em- 
ha'.sy to the emperor Caligula, in order to procure 
the revocation of the decree Avhich exacted from 
the Jews divine homage to the statue of the em- 
peror. We have no other particulars of the life of 
Philo worthy of record. His most important works 
treat of the books of Moses, and are generally 
cited imder different titles. Ills great object was 
to reconcile the Sacred Scriptures with the doc- 
trines of the Greek philosophy, and to point out 
the conformity between the two. He maintained 
that the fundamental truths of Greek philosophy 
were derived from the Mosaic revelation ; and in 
order to make the latter agree more perfectly Avith 
the former, he had recourse to an allegorical inter- 
pretation of the books of Moses. Philo inay there- 
fore be regarded as a precursor of the Neo- Platonic 
philosopliy. The best edition of Ins Avorks is by 
Mangey, Loud. 1742, 2 voU. fo. — 5. A Mega- 
rian philosopher, Avas a disciple of Diodorus Cro- 
nus, and a friend of Zeno. — 6. Of Tarsus in Cili- 
cia, a celebrated physician, frequently quoted by 
Galen and others. —7. Artists. ( 1 ). Son of Anti- 
pater, a statuary Avho lived in the time of Alex- 
ander the Great, and made the statue of Uephae- 
stion, and also the statue of Zeus Ourios, which 
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6t«od on the shore of the Black Sea, at the entrance 
of the Bosporus, near Ohalcedon, and formed an 
importiiut landmark for sailors. It was still per- 
fect in the time of Cicero {iu Verr. iv. 58), and the 
base has been preserved to modern times, Rearing 
an inscription of 8 elegiac verses. — (’2.) A very 
eminent architect at Athens in the time of tlie 
immediate successors of Alexander. He built for 
Hemetrius Phalereus, about b. c. 818, the portico 
of 12 Doric columns to the great temple at Kleusis. 
He also constructed for the Athenians, under the 
administration of Lycurgus, a basin {urmatueiiia- 
rium) in the Piraeus, in which 1000 ships could 
lie. This work, which excited the greatest admi- 
ration, was destroyed in the taking of Athens by 
Sulhu 

Fhilo, Q. Fublilius, a distinguished general in 
the Samnite wars, and the anther of one of tlie 
great reforms in the Homan constitution. He was 
consul B. c. 38.9, with Ti. Aeinilius Mamercinus, 
and defeated the Latins, over whom he triumphed. 
In the s.ame year lie was appointed dictator by' 
liis colleague Aeinilius Mainercimis, a*id, as such, 
proposed the celebrated Publiliae Leges^ which 
abolished the power of the patrician assembly' of 
the curiae, and elevated tlie plebeians to an equality 
with the patricians for all practical purposes. {Diet, 
of Aniiq. Vixi. Fvhliliae. Leges.) In 887 Philo was 
the 1st plebeian praetor, and in 882 he was censor 
with Sp. Postiiiuius Albums. In 827 he was con- 
sul a 2nd time, and carried on war in the S. of 
Italy. He was continued in the command for the 
following year with the title of proconsul, the 1st 
instance in Roman history in which a per.son was 
invested with proconsular power. He took Palae- 
polis in 826. Jn 820 lie was consul a 8rd time, 
with L. Papirius Cur.sor, and carried on the war 
with success against the Samnites. 

Fhilo, L. Veturius. L L., consul b. c. 220, 
with C. Lutatius Catulus ; dictator 217 for the 
purpose of holding the comitia ; and censor 210 
with P. Licinlus Crassus Dives, and died W'liilc 
holding this oliice.— 2. L., praetor 209 with Cisal- | 
pine Haul as his province. In 207 he served 
under Claudius Nero and Livius Salinator in the 
campaign against Hasdrul)al. In 206 he was 
consul with Q. Caccilius Metellus, and in con- 
junction with his colleague carried on the war 
i'lgainst Hannibal in Bnittium. He accompanied 
Scipio to Africa, and after the battle of /ania, 
202, was sent to Rome to announce the news of 
Hannibal’s defeat. 

Fbil5cliares (4>/Aoxdp’7y), a distinguished 
painter, mentioned by Pliny, is supposed by the 
modern writers on art to be the same person as 
the brother of Aeschines, of whose arti.stic per- 
formances Demosthenes speaks contemptuously', 
but whom Ulpian ranks with the most distin- 
guished y)ainters. 

P hil nehSma (^tAoxopos), a celebrated Athe- 
nian writer, chiefly known by his Atthis., or work 
on the legends, antiquities, and history of Attica. 
Ho was a person of considerable importance in his 
native city, and w'as put to death by Antigonus 
Gonatas when the latter obtained possession of 
Athens, about lJ.c. 260. His Althis consisted of 
1 7 books, and related the history of Attica, from 
the earliest times to the reign of Antiochus Theos, 
B.c. 261. The wmrk is frequently quoted by the 
scholiasts, lexicographers, as well as other later 
authors. He also wrote many other works, the 
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titles of which are preserved by Suidas and the 
grammarians. The fragments of Philochorus have 
been published by Siebelis, Lips. 1811, and by 
M il Her, Paris, 1841. 

FhilSoles (^iAo/cA^s), an Athenian tragic poet, 
the sister’s son of Aeschylus ; his father’s ii.ame 
Was Philopithes. He is said to have composed 
100 tragedies. In the general character of liis 
plays he was an imitator of Aeschylus ; and that 
he w.as not unworthy of his great master, may 
be inferred froii#the fact that he gained a victory 
over Sophocles, when the latter cxliibited his 
Oedipus Tprnnnns^ B. c. 429. Philocles was fre- 
quently ridiculed by the comic poets. 

Fhllocr&tes (•^lAoK-pdTTjs), an Atlienian orator, 
was one of the venal supporters of Philip in oppo- 
sition to Demosthenes. 

Fhlloctetes (4*iAofCTr]Ti7s), a son of Poeas 
(whence he is called Focauliade.s., 0\.AIet. xiii. 8 1 ;i) 
and Demonassa, the most celebrated archer iu the 
'J’rojan war. He led the warriors from Metlioiie, 
Thauinacia, Meliboea, and Olizon, against "i’roy, 
in 7 ships. But on his voyage tliither he; was left 
behind by bis men in the island of Lemnos, be- 
cause he was ill of a wound which he liad receded 
from tlie bite of a snake ; and Medon, the son of 
Oilena and Rhene, undertook tlie command of his 
troops. This is all tliat the Iloineric poems relate 
of Philoctetes, with the addition that he returned 
home iu safety ; hut the cyclic and tragic poets 
have added numerous details to the stoiy. Thus 
they' relate that lie was the friend and armour- 
bearer of Hercules, who instructed liim in the u«.e 
of the bow, and who beipieatlied to him his bow, 
with the poisoned arrovvs. 'i’hese presents were a 
reward for his having erected and set fire to the 
pile bn Mt. Oeta, where Hercules liurnt himself. 
Philoctetes was also one of the suitors of Helen, 
and thus took part in the Trojan war. On his 
voy'age to Troy, while staying in the island of 
Chryse, ho was bitten by a snake. This misfor- 
tune Inippeiied to him when he was showing to the 
, Greeks the altar of Athena Chrys(‘, or while he 
was looking at the tomb of Troilus in the tem]>le 
of Apollo Thynibraeus, or as he was pointing out 
to his compiinions the. altar of Hiuvules. According 
to some accounts, the wound in his loot wa.s not 
inflicted hy a serpent, but by his own poisoiu'd 
arrows. The wound is said to have hecoiii*' uh ci- 
ated, and to have produced such an iiitoleiablc 
stencil that the Greeks, on the advice of Ulysses, 
abandoned Philoctetes and left liim alone on the 
solitary' coast of Lemnos. 1 le remained in tlii.sislaiui 
till the 1 0th y'car of the Trojan war, Avlieii LUys.‘<es 
and Diomedes came to fetch him to Troy, as an 
oracle had declared that the city could not be taken 
without the arrows of Hercules. He accompanied 
tliese heroes to Troy', and on bi.s arrival Ajxdlo 
sent him into a deep sleep, during which Maehaon 
(or Podalirius, or both, or Aesculapius himself) 
cut out the wound, washed it witli wine, and ap- 
plied healing herbs to it. Philoctetes was thus 
cured, and soon alter slew Paris, whereupon 'i loy 
fell into the hands of the Gnu'ks. (Ui his return 
from I’roy he is said to have been cast upon the 
coast of italy, where he settled, and built Fetelia 
and Criniissa. In the latter place in* loimded a 
sjinctuary of Apollo Alaeus, to whom he dedicated 
his bow. 

Fhllodemus {^iXobggoi) of Gadara, in Pa- 
lestine, an Epicurean philosopher and epigrammatic 
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poet, contemporary with Cicero. The Greek An- 1 
thology contains .‘J4 of his Kpigrams, which are , 
chiefly of a light and amatory character, and which j 
quite bear out Cicero’s statements concerning the ! 
licentiousncps of his matter and the elegance of his 
manner, (Cic. in Pis. 2fl, 29.) Philodemus is also 
mentioned by Horace {Sat. i. 2. 121.) 

Fbllolaus (♦iAdXaoy), a distinguished Pytha- ! 
gorean philosopher, was a native of Croton or Ta- 
rentum. He was a contemporary of Socrates, and ' 
the instructor of Siminias andjCehes at Thebes, 
where he appears to have lived many years. Py- 
tliagonis and his earliest successors did not commit 
any of their doctrines to writing ; and the first 
publication of the I’ytliagorean doctrines is pretty 
uniformly attril)Ut<*d to Philolaus. He composed 
a work on the Pythagorean philosophy in 3 books, 
which Phato is said to have procured at the cost of 
100 niinae through Dion of Syracuse, who pur-, 
chased it from Philolaus, who was at the time in 
deep povert}’. Other versions of the story repre- 
sent Plato as purchasing it himself from Philolaus 
or his relatives when in Sicily. Plato is said to 
have derived from this work the greater part of 
his Timaeus. 

PhllSmela (4>iAo/i-nAa), daughter of king Pan- 
dion in Attica, who, being dishonoured by her 
brother-in-law Tereus, was Tnetamor|)ho.sed into a 
nightingale. The story is given under Tkreus. 

PhilSmelium or Philomelum or 

in the Pisidian dialect 4>iAou7]8^ : «I»iAo/ii 7 Ati}v, 
Philomelensis or Philoinelieiisis : prob. JA'-SAc/tr, 
l{u.),acity of Phrygia Purorios, on the Ijorders of 
Lycaonia and Pisidia, said to have been named 
from the numbers of nightingales in its neighbour- 
hood. It is mentioned several times by Cicero. 
According to the division of the provinces under 
Constantine, it belonged to Pisidia. It is still 
found mentioned at the time of the Crusades, by 
the name of Philoiueue. 

Philomelns ( 4 »iAoVi 7 Aos), a g(>noi'al of the Pho- 
cians in the Phocian or Sacred war, was the person 
who persuaded his countrymen to seize the teinj4e 
of Delphi, and to a])ply the riches of the temple 
to the purpose of defending theiubclves against the 
Ainphictyonic forces, n. c. 3.‘»7. Ilg coniniandcd 
the Phocians during the early years of tlie war, 
hut Wiis slain in battle in 353. He was succeeded 
in the command by his brother Onomarchus. 

Phlldnides (4>tAwi/i5rji), an Athenian' poet of 
the Old Comedy, who i.s, however, better known 
on account of his connection with the liteniry hi 
tory of Aristopliancs. It is generally stated that 
Philonides was an actor of Aristophanes, who is 
said to have committed to him and to Callistratua 
his chief characters ; but the best modern critics 
have shown that this is an (Troneous statement, 
and that the true state of the case is, that several 
of the plays of Aristophanes were brought out in 
the names of Callistratus and Philonides. We 
learn from Aristophanes himself, not only the fact 
that he brought out Ins early plays in the names o: 
other poets, but also his reasons for so doing.' Ii: 
the Parahdsis of the Knights (v. .514), ho states 
that he had pursiied this course, not from want o ' 
thought, but from a sense of the difliculty of his. 
profession, and from a fear that he might sulTer 
Iroin that fickleness of taste which ihe Athenians 
had shown towcirds otlier poc'ts, jis Magnes, Crates, 

^ ^^^tinus. It appears that Aristophanes used 
the name of Philonides, probably, for the Clouds. 
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md certainly for the Wasps., the Proagon., the 
A inphuiruus^ and the Frogs. The Daetahh.. the 
Babylonians^ the Acharniuns, the Birds^ and the 
Lysistrata., were brought out in the name of Callis- 
ratq^. Of the extant plays of Aristophanc.s, the 
iiily ones which he is known to have brought out 
n his own name are the Knights^ the Peace, and 
.he Plutus. 

Philonome. [Tenes.] 

Pkilopoeineil (^iAottoi'/xtjj/), of Megalopolis in 
Arcadia, one of the few great men that Greece 
jroduced in the decline of her political independ- 
nce. The great ohject of Ijis life was to infuse 
mong the Achaeans a military spirit, and thereby 
o establish their iiidefKmdence on a firm and 
asting basis. He was the son of Craugis, a dis- 
.inguished man at Megalopolis, and was born about 
B. c. 2.52. He lost bis father at an early age, and 
vas brought up by Cleiuuler, an illustrious citizen 
'f Mantinea, who had been obliged to leave his 
lativc city% and had taken refuge at Megalopoli.s. 
le received instruction from Kcdemiis and Demo- 
ihanes, both of whom had studied the Academic 
philosophy under Arcesilaus. At an early age he 
K'came di-stinguished by his love of arms and his 
bravery in war. His name, however, first occurs 
11 history in u. c. 222, when Megalopolis was 
taken by Cleoinenes, and in the following year 
(221) lie fought with conspicuous valour at the 
oattle of Sellasia, in which Cleoinenes was com- 
iletely defeated. In order to gain additional mi- 
litary experience, he soon afterwards sailed to 
Crete, and served for some years in the wars be- 
tween the cities of that island. Un his return to 
his native country, in 210, he was appointed com- 
mander of the Achaean cavalry ; and in 2011 he 
Wcis elected strategns, or general of the Achaean 
league. In this year he defeated Machanidas, 
tyrant of Lacedaemon, and slew him in battle with 
his own hand. In 201 he was ag-ain elected ge- 
neral of the league, when he defeated Nabis, who 
had succeeded Machanidas as tyrant of Lacedae- 
mon. Soon afterwards Philopoemen took another 
voyage to Crete, and assumed tiie commanj) of the 
forces of Gortyna. He did not return to Pelopon- 
nesus till 194. He was made general of the league 
in 192, when he again defeated Nabis, who was 
slain in the course of the year by some Actoliau 
mercenaries. Philopoemen was reelected general 
of tlie league several times afterwards ; but the 
state of Greece did not afford him much further 
opportunity for the display of his military abilities. 
The Romans were now in fact the masters of 
Greece, and Philopoemen clearly saw that it would 
be an act of maduoss to otfer open resistance to 
their authority. At the same time as the Romans 
still recogni.sed in words tlie independence of the 
league, Pliilopoemen* ottered a resoIuU; resistance to 
all their encroachments upon the liberties of his 
country, whenever he could do so without aflbrding 
them any ])ietext for war. In IcS’tl, when he was 
general of the league, he took Sparta, and treated 
it with the greatest severity. He razed the walls 
and fortifications of the city, abolished the insti- 
tutions of Lycurgus, and compelled the citizens to 
adopt the Achaean laws in their stead. In 183 
the Messenians revolted from the Achaean league. 
Philopoemen, who was general of the league f<»r 
the 8tli time, hastily collected a body of cavalry, 
and pressed forward to Messene. He fell in with 
a large body of Messenian troops, by whom he 
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was taken prisoner, and carrie4 to Messene. Here 
he was thrown into a dungeon, and was compelled 
by Dinocrates to drink poison. The news of his 
death filled the whole of Pefoponnesus with grief 
and rage. An assembly was immediately ht>ld at 
Megalopolis; L 3 ’^cortas was chosen general; and in 
the following year, he invaded Messeiiia, which 
was laid waste far and wide ; Dinocrates and the 
chiefs of his party were obliged to put an end to 
their lives. The remains of Philopoemen were 
convej’ed to Megalopolis in solemn procession; and 
the urn Avhich contained the ashes was carried by 
the historian Polybius. His remains were then 
interred at Megalopolis with heroic honours ; and 
soon afterwards statues of him were erected in 
most of the towns belonging to the Achaean league. 

Philostephanus (4>«Ao(rT€</>a»'os), of Cyrene, an 
Alexandrian writer of history and geography, the 
friend or disciple of Callimachus, nourished under 
Ptolemy II. Philadelphus, about h. c. '249. 

Phllostorglus (^lAaorrSpyios), a native of Po- 
rissus in Cappadocia, was horn about a. d. 

He wrote an ecclesiastic.al history, from the heresy' 
of Arius in 300, down to 425. Philostorgius was 
an Arian, which is probably' the reason why his 
work, has not come down to us. It was originally 
in 12 books; and we still possess an abstract of it, 
made by' Photius. 

Philostratus (^tXSo-rparos)^ the name of a 
distinguished family of Lemnos, of which tliere are 
mentioned 3 persons in the history' of Creek lite- 
rature. 1. Son of Verus, taught at .A-thens ; but 
we know nothing about him, with the exception 
of the titles of his works, given ])y' Suidas. He 
could not however have lived in the reign of Nero, 
according to the statement of Suidas, since his son 
was not born till the latter part of the 2nd century'. 
—2. Flavius Philostratus, son of the prec(‘ding, 
and the most eminent of the 3, was born about 
A. D, 132. He studied and tt'iught at Athens, and 
is usually' called the Athenian to distinguish him 
from tlie y'oiingcr Philostratus [No. 3], who more 
nsnally' bears the surname of the Leinnian. Flavins 
afterwards removed to Rome, where wc find him a 
member of the circle of literary men, whom the 
philosophic Julia Domna, the wife of Severus, had 
drawn around her. It was at lier desire that he 
wrote the life* of Apollonius. He was alive in the 
reign of the emperor Philippus ^244 — 249). The 
following works of Philostratus have conic down 
to ns: — 1. The Life of A ]>ollo7iius of Tifuiia (ra 
is rhv 'Tvavia. 'AiroWfaviov)^ in 3 books. [See 
Apollonius, No. 7.] — '2. Lives of the iiophisfs 
(Bioi Soc^KTTWp), in 2 books, contains the history 
of philosophers who had the character of being 
sophists, and of those who were in reality 
sophists. It begins with the life of Corgias, 
and comes down to the contemporaries of Philo- 
stratus in the reign of Philippus. 3. Heroica 
or Jlero'icus (‘Hpwi/ca, 'Hpwt/chs), is in the form 
of a dialogue, and gives an account of the 
heroes engaged in the Trfijan war. 4. [mcujines 
{EIk6v€s\ in 2 books, contains an account of various 
paintings. This is the author’s most pleasing work, 
exhibiting great richness of fancy', power and 
variety of delineation, and a rich exuberance of 
style. 5. EpMae (’ETrnrToAai), 73 in number, 
chiefly arajitory. The best editions of the collected 
works of Philostratus are by Olearius, Lips. 1709, 
and by Kayser, Turic. 1844. — 3. Philostratus, i 
the younger, usually called the Lemiiian, as men- j 
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tioned above, was a son of Nervianus and of a 
daughter of Flavius Philostratus, but is erroneously 
called by Suidas a son-in-law of the latter, lie 
enjoy'ed the instructions of his grandfather and of 
the sophist Hippodromus, and had obtained suffi- 
cient distinction at the early age of 24 to receive 
exemption from taxes. He visited Rome, but 
he tiiught at Athens, and died in Lemnos, lie 
wrote Several works, and among others one 
entitled Imayines^ in imitation of his grandfather’s 
work with the san?e title, of which a portion is still 
extant. 

Phlldtas (•i>iAa>Tas), son of Parmenion, enjoyed 
a high place in the friendship of Alexander, and 
in the invasion of Asia obtained the chief command 
of the eraTpen, or native Macedonian cavalry. He 
served with distinction in the battles of the Gra- 
niciis and Arhela, and also on other occasions; hut 
'in «. c. 330, while the army was in Drangiana, ho 
was accns(“d of being privy to a plot which had 
been formed by' a Macedonian, named Diinniis, 
against the king’s life. There was no proof of his 
guilt; hut a confession was wrung from him by'’ 
the torture, and he was stoned to death bv the troops 
after the Macedonian custom. [Parm union. J 

Philotimus ('i»iAdT//4os), au eminent Greek 
physician, pupil of Piaxagoras, and fellow-pnpil of 
Herophilus, lived in the 4th and 3rd centuries B. c. 

Phlloxeuus (‘I»iA3|ei/os). 1. A JMacedoniau 

officer of Alexander the Great, received the go- 
vernment of Cilicia from Perdiccas in .321.— 2. (Jf 
Cythera, one of the most distinguished dithyrambic 
poets of Greece, was born b. 135 and died 330, 
at the age of 55. lit* was reduced to slavery in 
his youth, and was bought by the lyric poet Me- 
lanippides, by whom he was educated in clitliy'- 
ramhic poetry'. After residing some y’cars at 
Athens, he went to Sy'racnse, where he speedily 
obtained the favour of Dionvsius, and took up Ins 
abode at his court. But soon aftenvards he olFended 
Diony'sius, and was cast into prison ; an act « £ 
oppres.sion which most writers ascribe to tiiu 
vv’oiinded vanity' of the tyrant, whose poems Phi- 
loxeiins not only' refused to }iraise, but, on being 
asked to revise one of them, said that the be.'t 
way' of corretAing it would be to draw a lilack line 
througli the whole paper. Another account ascribes 
his disgrace to too close an intimacy' with the 
tyrant's mistress Galatea ; but this looks like a 
fiction, arising out of a misunderstanding of the 
object of his poem entitled Cyclops or Galatea. 
After some time he was released from prison, and 
restored outwardly' to the favour of Dionysius; but 
he finally' left his court, and is said to have spent 
the latter part of his life in Kphesus. — Of tlic 
dithyrambs of Philoxenus by far the most inifiortant 
was his Cyclops or Galatea^ the loss of which is 
greatly' to be lamented. Pliiloxenus also wrote 
another poem, entitled Deipnon (AuTryov) nr the 
Banquet^ which appears to have been the ino>t 
popular of liis works, and of which we have more 
fragments than of any other. This poem Avas a 
most minute and satirical description of a banquet, 
and the subject of it Avas furnished by the luxury 
of the court of Dionysius. Philoxenus Avas included 
in the attacks Avhicli the comic poets made on all 
the musicians of the day, for their corruptions ol 
the simplicity of the ancient music ; but Ave have 
abundant testimony to the high esteem in Avliidi 
he Avas held both during his life and after his 
death. — 3. The Leucadian, lived at Athens about 
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the same time as Philoxenus of Cythera, with 
whom he is frequently confounded hy the grjim- 
inarians. Like his more celebrated namesake, the. 
IjCMcadian was ridiculed by the poets of the Old 
Comedy, and seems to have spent a part of his life 
in Sicily. The Leiicadian was a most notorious 
parasite, glutton, and eftVminate debauchee ; but 
he seems also to have had great wit and good- 
humour, which made him a favourite at the 
tables which he frequented. — 4. A celebrated 
Alexandrian grammarian, who^ taught at Rome, 
and wrote on Homer, on the Ionic and Laconian 
dialects, and several other grammatical works, 
among which was a which was edit«‘d by 

II. Stephamis, Paris, L'^ 73. — 5. An Aegyptian 
surgeon, wdio wrote several valuable volumes on 
surgery. He must have lived in or before the first 
century after Christ.— 6. A painter of Kretria, the 
disciple of Nicomachiis, wlio painted for Cassaiider 
a hyttle of Alexander with Darius. 

Fhilus, Furius. 1. P., was consul b. c. 22.3 
with C. Flaminius, and accompanied his colleague 
in his campaign against the Cauls in the N. ol 
Italy. He xvas praetor 21 (i, when he commanded 
the lleet, with which he proceeded to Africa. In 
214 he was censor with M. Atilius Regulns, hut 
died at tlie beginning of the following year. — 2. 
L., consul 1 3(), received Spain as his province, and 
was commissioned by the senate to deliver up to 
the Numantines C. llostilius Mancirms, the consul 
of the preceding year. Philus, like his contempo- 
raries Scipio Africamis the younger and liacliiis, 
was fond of Creek literature and refinement. He 
is introduced by Cicero as one of the speakers in 
his dialogue IM lU'puhlk'a. 

Philyllius (‘htAuAAmy), an Athenian comic poet, 
belongs to the latter part of the Old Comedy, and 
the beginning of the Middle. 

Philyreis (^Pi\vpT}is : proh. the little island oflF 
C. Zofnh^ E. of Kcrusunt-Ada)^ an island otf tlie 
N. coast of Asia ISIinor (Ponuis), E. of the country 
of the JMosyiioeci, and near the promontory of 
/ephyrimn {Z/trh)^ where CiiiRON was mirtiuied 
by his mother Philyra. 

Philyres (^uAupes), a people on the coast of 
Poiitus, in tke neighbourhood of the island PiiiLY- 

KKIS. 

Pllineus («f»j»'€uy). 1. Son of llelus and An- 
chinoe, and brother of Cepheus. He w’as slain by 
Perseus. Eor details .see And ROM k da and Per- 
•sEL'.s. — 2. Son of Agoiior, and king of Salmy- 
dosns in Thrace. He was first married to Cleo- 
patra, tlie daughter of IIor<‘as and (Jrithyia, by 
whom he had 2 children, Cryithus (Oarthus) and 
Cramhis ; hut tlieir names arc dilTereiit in the 
d liferent legends: Ovid calls them Pulydectus and 
Polydorus. Afterwards he was married to Idaea 
(some call lier Dia, Eurvtia, or Jdothea), by whom 
he again had 2 sons, 'riiyniis and JMariandynns. 
— Phinens was a blind soothsayer, who had re- 
ceived ills prophetic jiowers from Apollo; hut the 
cause of his blindness is not the same in all accounts. 
He is most celebrated on account of liis being 
tormented by tlie Harpies, who were sent hy the 
gods to punish him on account of his cruelty 
towards his sons by the first marriage. His second 
wife falsely accused them of having made an at- 
tempt upon her virtue, whereupon Pliinen.s put out 
their eyes, or, according to others, exposed them 
to be devoured by wild beasts, or ordered them to 
be half buried in the earth, and then to be scourged. 
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Whenever a meal was placed before Phinens, the 
Harpies darted down frotn the Jiir and carried it off ; 
later xvriters add that they either devoured the food 
themselves, or renderi'd it unfit to be eaten. When 
the visited Thrace, Phinens promised to 

instruct them respecting their voyage, if they would 
deliver him from the monsters. This was done by 
Zetes and Calai.s, the sons of Boreas, iind brothers 
of Cleopatra. [See p. 7G, a.] Phineius now ex- 
plained to the Argonauts the further course they 
had to take, and esjiecially cautioned them ugaiiist 
the Syinplegades. * According to another sti'ry tlie 
Argonauts, on their arrival at Thrace, found the 
sons of Phinens half buried, and demanded their 
liberation, which Phineins refused. A battle there- 
upon ensued, in which Phinens was slain by Her- 
cules. The latter also delivered Cleopatra from her 
confinement, and restored the kingdom to the .sons 
of Phinens ; and on their advice he also sent the 
second wife of Phinens hack to her father, wlio 
ord(‘red her to he put to death. Some traditions, 
lastly, state that Phinens was killed bj' Boreas, or 
that lie was carried off hy the Harpies into the 
country' of the Bi.stones or Milchessians. Tliose 
accounts in which Pliiiiens is stated to have put out 
the eyes of his son.s, add that they had their sight 
restored to them hy the sons of Boreas, or by A«'- 
scnlapius. 

Phinopolis (^irdTryAis), a town in Thrace on 
the Pontus Knxinus near the entrance to the Bos- 
porus. 

Phintias {•^^ivrias). 1, A Pythagorean, the 
friend of Damon, who was condemned to die by 
Dionysius the elder. For details see Damon. —2. 
Tyrant of Agrigentiim, who established his power 
over that city during the period of confusion wliich 
followed the death of Ayathocles (jj. c. 2})!h) lb* 
founded a new city on the S. coast of Sicily, to 
which he gave his own name, and whither lie re- 
mo\ed all the inhabitants from Gela, wliich he 
razed to the ground. 

Phintonis InsMa (hold di an island 

between Sardinia and Corsica. 

Plil5gethon ('l»At- 7 t 0 a>i/), i. e. the flaming, a 
river in the low'er world, in whose cluiunel flowed 
flames instead of water. 

• Phlegon (‘hAeywv), a native of Tralles in Lydia, 
w'a.s a iVoedmaii f)f the empc'ror Hadrian, whom he 
survived. Tlie only 2 works of Phlegon whicli 
have come down to ns, are a small treatise on 
w'onderful events (Oepl Gaug.ao-iwi'), and another 
short treatise on long-lived persons (Hcpl /unw^o- 
Swv), which gives a list of persons in Italy who 
had attained the age of a hundred years and up- 
wards. Besides these 2 Avorks Phlegm wrote 
many others, of which the most important was an 
account of the Olympiads in 17 hooks, from Ol. I 
to Ol. 229 (a. d. 1 37 ). The host edition of Phlegon 
is hv Westermann in his I\irudoaoi/r(f/iln\ Bruns- 
vig.'l«3.0. 

Phleg^a. [Pam.kne.] 

Phlegraei Campi (to ^\€ypa7a or ^ 

•tXdypa: f<olfutuni)^ tlie name of the volcanic plain 
extending along the coa.st of Campania from Cnrnao 
to Capital so called because it was believed to have 
been once on fire. It w’as also named Lahoriae or 
Lahorinns Campus, either on account of its great 
fertility, wdiich occasioned its coii-sttint cultivation, 
or on account of the frequent earthquakes and in- 
ternal com ulsions to wdiich it w^as exposed. 

Phligyas (<l»Ae 7 yos), son of Ares and Chryse, 
o o 4 
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tlie daughter of Halmus, succeeded Etcocles in the 
government of Orchomeiios in Boeotin, which he 
called after himself Phlegyantis. He was the 
father of Ixion and Coronis, the latter of whom 
became by Apollo the mother of Aesculapius. En- 
raged at this, Phlcgyas set fire to the temple ‘of the 
God, who killed him with his arrows, and con- 
demned him to severe punishment in the lower 
world. Phh'gyas is represented as the mythical 
nncestor of tlte race of the Phlegyae, a branch of 
the Minyae, who emigmtod from Orchomeiios in 
Boeotia and settled in Phocis. • 

Phliasia. [Phlius.] 

Fhllus (❖Aiods, -ovvTos : 4>Aid(rtos), the chief 
town of a smiill province in the N.E. of Pelopon- 
nesus, whose territory Phliasia (4>Aiao-la), was 
bounded on the N. by Sicyonia, on the W. by 
Arcadia, on the E. by the territory of Clconae, and 
on the S. by that of Argos. The greater part of 
this counti'y was occupied by mountains, called 
Coelossa, Carneates, Arantinus and Tricaranon. 
According to Strabo the most ancient town in the 
country was Araethyrea, whicli the inhabitants 
deserted, and afterwards founded Phlius; wliile 
Pausanias says nothing about a migration, but 
relates that the town was first called Arantia from 
its founder Aras, an autochthon, afterwards Arae- 
thyrea from the daughter of Aras, and finally 
Phlius, from Phlius, a grandson of Temenus. 
Phlius was originally inhabited by Argives. It 
afterwards passed into the hands of the Dorians, 
with whom part of the Argive population inter- 
mingled, while part migrated to Samos and Clhzo- 
mcnae. During the greater part of its history it 
remained faithful to Sparta. 

Pblygonlum (4»Ao7<ii/ioi/), a small town in 
Phocis, destroyed in the Phocian war. 

Phocaea (4»«Ka»a: PhocaeSnsis: the 

Ilu. t ailed Kardja'Fokia, i. e. Old Fokia^ S.W. of 
I'ouges or New Fokia), the N.-inost of the Ionian 
cities on the W. coast of Asia Minor, stood at the 
W, extremity of the tongue of land which divides 
the Sinus Elaiticiis {(*. of Fouges)^ on the N. from 
the Sinus Ilermaeus {(». of ISmyr^ia)^ on tlu‘ S. 
It was said to have been founded by Phocian 
colonists under Philogenes and Damon. It was 
originally within the limits of Aeolis, in the terri- 
tory of Cyme ; but tlie Cymaeaiis voluntiirily gave 
up the site for the new city, which was s(mn ad- 
mitted into the Ionian confederacy on the condition 
of adopting oecists t>f the race of Codrus. Ad- 
mirably situated, and possessing *2 excellent har- 
bours, Naustathmus and Lampter, Phocaea became 
celebrated as a great maritime state, and especially 
as the founder of the most distant Greek colo- 
nies towards the W., namely' Massilia in Gaul, 
and the still more distant, though far less cele- 
brated, city of Macnaca in Hispania Baotica. 
After the Persian conquest of Ionia, Phocaea had 
so declined, that she could only furnish 3 ships to 
support tile great Ionian revolt ; but the spirit of 
her people had not been extinguished ; when the 
common cause was hopelels, and their city was 
besieged by Ilarpagus, they embjirked, to seek 
new abodes in the distant W., and bent their 
course to their colony of Aleria in Corsica. During 
the voyage, however, a portion of the emigrants 
resolved to return to their native city, which they 
restored, and which recovered much of its j>ro8- 
perity, as is proved by the rich booty gained by 
the Homans, when they plundered it under the 
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praetor Aemilius, after which it does not appear as 
a place of any consequence in history. — Care must 
be taken not to confound Phocaea with Phocis, or 
the ethnic adjectives of the former ^uKatvs and 
Phocaeensis, with those of the latter, 4»wiceus and 
Phocensis : some of the ancient writers themselves 
have fallen into such mistakes. It should be ob- 
served also that the name of Phocaeaii is often 
used with reference to Massilia ; and, by an 
amusing atfectation, the people of Marmlle still 
call themselves Pi.ocaeans. 

Pbocion {^oi>kIu)v)^ the Athenian general and 
Statesmsui, son of Phocus, was a man of humble 
origin, and appears to have been boni in b. c. 
402. He studied under Plato and Xenocrates. 
He distinguished himself for the first time 
under his friend Chabrias, in 376, at the battle 
of Naxos ; but he was not employed promi- 
nently in’ any capacity for many years after- 
wards. In 3.54 (according to others in 3.50) 
he was sent into Euboea in the command of a 
small force, in consequence of an application from 
Plutarchus, tyrant of Eretria ; and he was subse- 
quently employed on several occasions in the w.ir 
between the Athenians and Philip of Macedon. 
He frequently oppo.sed the measures of Demo- 
sthenes, and recommended peace with Philip ; but 
he must not be regarded as one of the nuTcenjiry 
supporters of the Macedonian monarch. His virtue 
is above suspicion, and his public conduct was 
always influenced by upright motives. When 
Alexander was matching upon Thebes, in 335, 
Phocion rebuked Demosthenes for his invectives 
against the king ; and after the destruction of 
Thebes he advised the* Athenians to comply with 
Alexander’s demand for the surrender of Demo- 
sthenes and other cliief orators of the anti-Mace- 
donian ])arty. This proposal was indignantly 
rejected by the people, ami an embassy was sent 
to Alexander, which succeeded in deprecating 
his resentment. According to Plutarch, tlnue 
were two embassies, tl>e first of which Alex- 
ander refused to receive, but to the second, ho 
gave a gracious audience, and granted its prayer, 
chiefly from regard to Pliocion, who was at the 
head of it. Ah'xunder ever continued to treat Pim- 
cioii with the utmost consideration, and to cultivate 
hi.s friendship. He also pressed upon him valuable 
presents ; hut Piiocion persisted in refusing his 
presents, begging the king to leave him no less 
honest than he found him, and only so far avaih'd 
himsedf t)f the royal favour as to request the liberty 
of certain prisoners at Sardis, which was imme- 
diately granted to him. After Alexander's deaiij, 
Phocion opposed vehemently, and with all tlie 
caustic bitterness which characterised him, the 
proposal for war with Antipater. 'I’lins, to Jlyp*'- 
rides, who asked him tauntingly when he would 
advise the Athenians to go to war, he answered, 
‘‘When 1 see the young willing to keep their 
ranks, the rich to contribute of their wealth, and 
the orators to abstain from pilfering the pulilie. 
money.” When the Piraeus was seized by Alex- 
ander, the son of Polyspcrchon in 318, Phocion 
was suspected of having advised Alexander to 
take this step ; wlicreupon, being acciiseii of 
treason by Agnonides, he fled, with several ot 
his friends, to Alexander, who sent them with 
letters of recommendation to his father l*olv- 
spcrchon. The latter, willing to sacrifice them 
as a peace-offering to the Athenians, sent them 
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back to Athens for the people to deal with 
them as they would. Here Phocion was sentenced 
to death. To the last, he maintained his calm, 
and dij»nirjed, and somewhat contemptuous hear- 
ing. When some wretched man spat ujjon him as 
he passed to the prison, “ Will no one,'” said he, 
“•check this fellow’s indecency?” To one who 
asked him whether he had any message to leave 
for his son Phocus, he answered, “Only that he 
bear no grudge against the Athenians.” And when 
the hemlock which had been prlpared was found 
insufficient for all the condemned, and the jailer 
would not furnish more until h(i was paid for it, 

“ Give the man his money,” said Phocion to one 
of his friends, “ since at Athens one cannot even 
die for nothing.” He perished in 317, at the age 
of 85. 'J’hc; Athenians are said to have repented 
of their conduct. A brazen statue was raised to 
the memory of Phocion, and Agnonides was con- 
demned to death. Phocion was twice married, 
and his 2nd wife ap{)ear8 to have been as simple 
and frugal in her habits as himself ; but he was 
less fortunate in his son Phoc\js, who, in spite of 
liis father’s lessons and example, was a thoiough 
profligate. As for Phocion himself, our commend- 
ation of him must he almost wholly confined to his 
private qualities. His fillow-citizens may have 
i)een degenerate, but he made no effort to elevate 
them. 

Phocis (i} 4>coKts : Horn., Herod., 

4*<A)Kei9 Attie, Phoconsos by the Romans), a country 
in Northern (.1 recce, was hounded on tlie N. by 
the Jjocri Epicneinidii and Opuntii, on the E. b}' 
Hoeotia, on the W. by the Locri Gzolae and Doris, 
and on the S. by the Corinthian gulf. At one 
time it possc.ssod a narrow strip of country on the 
Euboean sea with the seaport Daphnus, between 
the territory of the Locri Ozohu^ and Locri Opuntii. 
It was a mountainous and unproductive country, 
and owes its chief importance in history to the fact 
of its possessing the Delphic oracle. Its chief 
mountain was Paunassus, situated in the interior 
of the country, to which however Cnkmis on its^j 
N. frontier, Cirphis S. of Delphi, and Hklicon 
on the frontier all belonged. The principal 
river in Phocis was the Ckphissus, the valley of 
which contii'iied almost the only fertile land in the 
country, with the exception of the celebrated Cris- 
saean plain in the S.E. on the borders of the T.ccri 
Ozolae. — Among the earliest iiihabitaiits of Phocis 
wo find mentioned Leleges, Thracians, Abantes 
and Hyalites. Subsequently, but still in the anti- 
bistorical period, the Phlegyae, an Achaean nice, a 
branch of the Minyae at Orchomciios, took pos- 
session of the country ; and fnmi this time the 
Jnaiii bulk of the population continued to be 
Achaean, although there were Dorian settlements 
•at Delphi and Hulis. The Phocians are said to 
have derived their name from an eponymous an- 
cestor Phocus [Phocus], and they are mentioned 
under this name in the Ibad. The Phocians played 
no conspicuous part in Greek history till the time 
of Philip of Macedon ; but at this period they be- 
ORine involved in a war, called the Phocian or 
Sacred War, in which the principal states of 
L’reece t^ok part. The I’hebans had long been 
inveterate enemies of the Phocians ; and as tha 
latter people had cultivated a portion of the Cris- 
saean plain, which the Ainphictyons ha^ declared 
in ij. c. 585 should lie w’aste for ever, the Thebans 
availed themselves of this pretext to persuade the 
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Ainphictyons to impose a line upon the Phocians, 
and upon their refusal to pay it, the Thebans fur- 
ther induced the council to declare the Phocian 
land forfeited to the god at Delphi, Thus tlireat- 
ened by the Amphictyonic council, hacked by the 
whole power of Thebes, the Phocians were per- 
suaded by Philomelus, one of their citizens, to 
seize Delphi, and to make use of the treasures of 
the temple for the purpose of carrying on the war. 
They obtained possession of the temple in B. c. 357. 
The war which ensued lasted 10 years, and was 
carried on with various success on each side. The 
Phocians were commanded first by Puilomklus, 
B. c. 357 — 35.3, afterwards by his biother Ono- 
MARCHfs, 353—352, then by Piiayllus, the 
brother of the 2 preceding, 352 — 351, and liiuilly 
by Phalaecus, the son of Onninarchus, 351 — 
346, The Phocians received some support from 
Athens, but their chief dependence was upon their 
mercenary troops, which the treasures of the Delphic 
temple enabled them to hire. The Anijihictyons 
and the Thebans, finding at length that they were 
unable with their own resources to subdue the 
Phocians, called in the assistance of Philip of 
Macedon, who brought the war to a close in 34 G. 
The conquerors inflicted the most signal punisli- 
meiit upon the Piiocians, who were regarded as 
guilty of .sacrilege. All their towns weic razed to 
the ground with the exception of Abac ; and the 
inhabitants distributed in villages, containing not 
more than 50 inhabitants. I’he 2 votes which they 
had in the Amphictyonic council wt.re taken away 
and given to Philip. 

Fhocra (4>(5/cpa), a mountain of N. Africa, in 
Mauretania Tingitana, apparently on the W. bank 
of the Mulucha, between the chains of the Great 
and Little Atlas. 

Phocus (4'wkos). 1. Son of Ornytion of C'o- 

•inth, or according to others of Poseidon, is said to 
have been the leader of a colony from Coiinth into 
the territory of Tithorea and iVlt. Parnassus, which 
derived from him the name of l*hocis. •— 2. Son 
of Aeacus and the Nereid Psainathe, hushand of 
Asteria or Asterodia, and father of Panopeus and 
Crissus. Ho was murdered by his half-brothers 
Telamon and Peleus. [Pei.kis.] According to 
some accounts the country of Phocis derived its 
name from him.— -3. Son of Phocion. [Phocion.] 
Phocylldes (^wKv\id7j^\ of Miletus, an Ionian 
poet, contemporary with Theognis, was born b. c. 
5(){). His poetry was chiefly gnomic; and tlie few 
fragments of it which we possess disjday that con- 
tempt for birth and s'calion, and that love for sub- 
stuiitial enjoyineiU, which always marked the 
Ionian character. These fragments, vvliich are 18 
in number, are included in all the chief collections 
of the lyric and gnomic poets. Some of these col- 
lections contain a didactic poem, in 217 hexame- 
ters, entitled Tro'irjjna t/ovOtriKOi', to which tlio 
name of Phocylides is attached, hut which is un- 
douhtedl}' a forgery, made s^iiico the Clnistian era. 

Phoebe (4>oien)' L Daughter of IJianns and 
Ge, became by Coeus the mother of Asteria and 
Leto (Latona).— 2. A surname of Artemis (Diana) 
in her capacity as the goddess of the moon (Luna), 
the moon being regarded as the female Phoebus or 
sun.— 3. Daughter of Tyndareos and Leda, and a 
sister of Clytaenniestra.— 4. Daughter of Leucip- 
pus, and sister of Hilaira, a priestess of Athena, 
was carried off’ with her sister by the Dioscuri, and 
became by Pollux the mother of Miiesileos, 
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PlloeMdas («i»0i§i5as), a Tiacedaomonian, who, 
in B. c. 38*2, was appointed to the command of the 
troops destined to reinforce his i»rotln*r Kndamidas. 
who had been sent against Olyntluis. On his way 
Phoebidas halted at Thebes, and treachft'onsly 
made himself master of the Cadmea. The Lace- 
daemonians fined Phoebidas 100,000 drachmas, 
but nevertheless kept possession of the Cadmea. 
In 378 he was left by Agesilaua as harmost at 
Thespiae, and Avas slain in liattle by the Thebans. 

Phoebus (•Poiffos), tile /ir/'o/tt or Pure^ occurs in 
Homer as an epithet of Apnlio, and is used to sig- 
nify the brightness and j)urity of youth. At a 
later time when Apollo became connected Avith 
the Sun, the epithet Phoebus was also applied to 
him as the Sun-god. . 

Phoenice (^oi-Akt} : Phoenicia is only found in 
a doubtful p.nssage of Cicero : 4>oiVi|, pi. 
fern. ^oivKraa^ Phoenix, Phoeuices: t'lUo, the adj. 
Punicus, though used specifically in connection 
Avith Carthago, is etymologically eijuiA'alent to 
by the well-known interchange of ot and u: 
parts of the Pashalicks of Acre (nul Aleppo)^ a 
country of Asia, on the coast of Syria, extending 
from the river Eleiitherus {Xahr-cl-Kctnr) on the 
N. to below Mt. Carmel on tho S., and bounded 
on the I'J. by Coelesyria and Palestine. (Some- 
times, though rarely, the name is extended to the 
Avhole W. coast of Syria and Palestine). It Avas 
a mountainous strip of coast land, not more than 1 0 
or 12 miles broad, hemmed in hetween the Medi- 
terranean and the chain of licbanon, whose lateral 
branches, running out into the sea in bold promon- 
tories, divided the country into valloy.s, Avliich are 
well Avatcred by rivers llowing down from Lebanon, 
and are extremely fertile. Of these rivers, tlie 
most important are, to one going from N. to S., 
the Klcjuthcnis {Xahr-cf-Kehu') ; the Sahhatiens 
(Arka) ; the riv(‘r of Trij)oIis {KadiAui) ; the 
Adonis {X((hr-Ihruhiin)^ S. of By bins ; the Lycus 
{Xdhr-el-KcUj) N. (»f Berytns ; tho Magorns {X<thr- 
Bcinil\ by Berytus ; the Tamyras {Xuhr-cl-Da- 
uair)^ hetwetn Berytus and Sidon : the Loo, or 
Bofetremis (Aa/zr-W-.lz^///), *N. of Sidon ; the grout 
river (JJ/a/it/ an/l Jutsimi/pk) Avhich flow's from 
Heliopolis S.S.U'. through Oele- Syria, and then, 
tvirning W.Avards, falls into the se.i N. of Tyre, 
and Avhieh some call, but Avithont sufficient autho- 
rity, the Leontes; the Bolus, or Pagida or 

liahicin) by I’tulenuus, and the Kishon (Kislion)^ 
N. of Mt. Caiinel. Of the promontories referred to. 
omitting a number of less important ones, tlie chief 
Avere, Tlien-prosopori (fiascsh-Slinkah)^ between 
Tripolis and Bybliis, Pr. Album {U(ts~cl-Ahku1^ 

e. White S. of Tyre, and Mt. Carmel, be- 

sides those occupied by the cities of Tripolis, Byb- 
lus, Berytus. Sidon, Tyrus, and Plolemais. This 
conformation of the coast and the position of the 
country rendered it admirably suited for the borne 
of great maritime states ; and accordingly we find 
the cities of Phoenicia at the head, both in time 
and importance, of all the naval enterprise of the 
ancient AV(»rld. For the history of those great 
cities, see SinoN, Tvrir.s, and the other articles 
upon them. As to the country in general, there is 
some difficulty about the origin of the inhabitants 
and of their "name. In the O. T. the name does 
not occur ; the people seem to be included under 
the general designation of Canaanites, and they are 
also named specifically after their several cities, as 
the Sidoiflaiis, Giblites (from Gebal, i.e. By bins). 


Sinites, Arkites, Arvadites, &c. The name 4>ot- 
vLKri is first found in Greek writers, as early as 
Homer, and is derived by some from the abundance 
of palm trees in the country (<f)ofei|, the date-pat m ), 
and b\^ otJiers from the purple-red' [rpoivi ^ ), Avliich 
Avas obtained from a fish on the coasts, and Avas a 
celebrated article of Phoenician commerce ; be- 
sides the mythical derivation from Phoenix, tho 
brother of Cadmus. The people Avere of the Semi- 
tic (Syro-Arabian ) race, and closely allied to the 
HebroAvs ; and t^ley are said to have dwelt origin- 
ally on the shores of the Erythraean sea. Tin ir 
latiguage Avas a dialect of the Aramaic, closely re- 
lated to the Hebrew and Syriac. Their Avritteii 
characters were the same as the Samaritan or Old 
IlebreAv; and from them the Greek alphabet, and 
through it most of the alphabets of I'hirope, Aver<* 
undoubtedly derived ; hence they 'vere regarded 
by the Cireeks as the inventors of letters. f)ther 
inventions in the sciences and arts are ascribed to 
tluon ; such as arithmetic, astronomy, navigation, 
the manufacture of glass, and the coining of money. 
That, at a v<‘ry early time, they excelled in the 
fine arts, is clear from the aid Avhich Solomon re- 
ceiv’cd from Hiram, king of Tyre, in the huildiug 
and the sculptured decorations of the temple at 
.lerusalem, and from the roferenees in lliuuer to 
Sidonian artists. Bespeeting Phoenician litera- 
ture, Ave kiioAV of little lu^youd the cehdu’aled wank 
of Sanchi niathon’. In the sacred history of tlie 
I.sraelitish conquest of Canaan, in that of the lli - 
brcAV monarchy, and in the earliest Gi’cek po -try, 
Ave find the Phoenicians already a great maritnno 
people. Early funned into settled states, supjdied 
Avith abundance of timber from Lebanon, and 


placed Avhere the caravans from Arabia and the E. 
came upon the Mediterranean, they carried over to 
the coasts of tliis sea the products of tliose c(*im- 
tries, as aatU as of their own, which Avas rich in 
metals, and on the shores of which furnished the 
materials of glass and tho purple-fish already men- 
tioned. Their voyages and tlu ir settloinents ev- 
^temb'd bevond the Pillars of Hercules, to tlu; W • 


coasts of Africa and Spain, and even as far as our 
i.Avn islands. [Britannia, p. 128, a.] Witjihi tho 
Mediterrunfan they planted miriierons colonies, on 
its islands, on the coast of Spain, and es{)t“ciajly on 
the N. coast of Africa, the chief of winch was 
Carthago; they had also settlements on the 
Euxine and in Asia Minor. In the E. seas, we 
haA'e records of their voyages to Oi’iilR, in eonnoc- 
tiori Avith the navy of Solomon, and to the coasts 
of Africa uikUt the kings of Egy[)t. [Afuk a, p. 
‘2*2, b.J They Avere siiecessiA'ely subdued by the 
Assyrians, Bahyloniaus, Persians, JMacedonians, 
and Homans ; but noithiT these conquests, nor tlie 
rivalry of Carthage, entirely ruined their coin- 
nierce, which Avas still considerable at the Ciiri^- 
tian era ; on the contrary, their ships formed the 
fleet of Persia and the Syrian kings, and p.nrtly <> 
the Homans. [Sidon, 'J'yrhs, &c. | I'nder the 
Homans, Phoenico formed a part of the province e 
Syria; and, under the E. empire, it aaiis eieetei i 
with the addition of Coele-Syria, into the piovinct 
of Phoenice Libanesia or Libanensis. 

Phoenice 1. (FvViAO, an important 

commercial toAvn on the coast of the Epirus m t k. 
district Chaonia, 5G miles N.W. of Buthrotum, ju 
tho niid-f of .1 marshy country. It wits stroi.f! .v 

fortified Ity.Tustini.in.— 2. A siiiJill island o i 

Narbonensib, belonging to the Stoecliades. 
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Fhoenlclom Mare {rh ^oiuUiou irtKayos ; 2«- 
Bovlrf ^d\a<r(ra\ the part of the Mediterranean 
which washes the coast of Phoeiiice. 

FhOenlCUS [^oivikovs: ^UIVIKOVI/TIOS^^OIVIKOV(T~ 
(Tios). 1. Also Phoenix (4>oiVi|). a hai-bour on 
the S. of Crete, visited by St. Paul during liis voy- | 
age to^Rome. (Acts, xxvii. 1*2.)— 2. The harbour | 
of the city of Colone, in Messeiiia.— 3. A sea-port 
of the island of Cythera.— 4. {Chesmrh or Et/ri 
Liman a harbour of Ionia, in Asia Minor, at the 
foot of Mt. Mimas. — 5. {DelikAsh^ Ru.), a flou- 
rishing city in the S. of Lycia, on ^It. Olympus, 
with a harbour below it. It is often called Olym- 
pus. Having become, under the Romans, one of 
the bead-quarters of the pirates, who celebrated 
licre the festival and mysteries of Mithras, it was 
destroyed by Servilius Isauricus. 

Phoenicusa. [Akoliak Ixsulae.] 

Phoenix 1. Son of AgenorV>y Auriope 

or Telepliassa, and brother of Europa, but Homer 
makes liirn the father of Europa. Being sent by 
bis father in search of his sist{r, who was carried 
otf by Zeus, he settled in the country, which was 
called after him Phoenicia.— 2. Sou of Amyntor 
by Cleobule or Hippodamia, and king of the Ho- 
lopes, took part in the (^alydonian hunt. His 
father Amyntor neglected his k-gitimate wife, and 
attv'ichi'd himself to a mistress ; whereupon Cleobule 
persuaded her son to seduce her rival. When 
Amyntor discovered the crime, ho cursed Phoenix, 
who shortly afterwards fled to Peleiis. Peleus re- 
ceived him kindly, made him the ruler of the coun- 
try of the Dolopes, on the frontiers of Phthia, and 
entrusted to him his son Achilles, whom he was to 
educate. He afterwards accompanied Achilles on 
his expedition against Troy. According to aiiother 
tradition, Phoenix did not dishonour his father’s 
mistress, but she merely accused him of having 
made improper overtures to her, in consequence of 
which his father put out his eyes. But Peleus 
took him to Chiron, who restored to him his sight. 
Phoenix moreover is sai»l to have called the sou of 
Achilles Neoptolemus, after Lycomedes had calle(? 
him Pyrrhus. Nooptoleiuus was btdieved to have 
buried Phoenix at Eion in ^lacedonia or at Trachis 
ill Thessaly.— 3. A fabulous bird Phof’uix, which, 
according to a tiile related to Herodotus (li. 73) at 
Heliopolis in Egypt, \ihited that place once in 
every 500 years, on his father's death, and buried 
him in the sanctuary of Helios. For this purpose the 
Phoenix was believed to come from Arabi.i, and to 
make an egg of myrrh as large as possible ; this 
egg he then hollo^\ cd'out and put into it his father, 
closing it up carefully, and the egg was believed 
then to be of exactly the same weight as before. 
I’liis bird was represented as resembling an eagle, 
with feathers partly red and partly golden. It is 
turther related, that when his life drew to a close, 
he built a nest for himself in Arabia, to which he 
imparted the power of generation, so that after his 
death a new phoenix rose out of it. As soon as 
the latter was grown up, he, like his predecessor, 
proceeded to Heliopolis in Egypt, and burned and 
buried his father in the temple of Helios. — Accord- 
ing to a story which has gained more currency in 
modern times, the Pho(*nix, when be arrived at a 
very old age (some say 5110 and others 14G1 years), 
committed himself to the llaiues. — Others, again, 
state that only one Phoenix lived at a time, and 
that when he died a worm crept forth from his 
body, and was developed into a new Phoenix by 
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the heat of the sun. His death, further, took place 
ill Egypt after a life of 7006 years. — Another 
modification of the same story relates, that when 
the Phoenix arrived at the age of 500 years, he 
built % himself a funeral pil(‘, consisting of spices, 
settled upon it, and died. Out of the decomposing 
body he then rose again, and having grown up, he 
wrapped the remains of his old body up in myrrh, 
carried them to Heliopolis, and burnt them th(-r(‘. 
Similar stories of marvellous birds occur in many 
j).arts of the East, as in Persia, the legend of the 
bird Simorg, and in India that of the bird Seinemlar. 

Phoenix (‘I>otVi|), a small river in the S.E. of 
Thessaly, flowing into the Asopus near Thermo- 
pylae. 

Phoenix, f Piioenici’s, No. 1.] 

Phoctiae or Fhytia [^unuai^ 4»oiTfa/, ^vrla, 
Time.), a town in Acaniaiiia on a hill, W. of 
Stratus. 

Pholcgandros (*^o\4yavSpos : Po/iikandro), an 
island ill the Aegaeaii sea, one of the smaller Cy- 
clades, situated between Melos and Sicinos. 

Ph51oe a mountain forming 

the houudary between Arcadia and Elis ; being a 
S. continuation of Mt. Eryiiiaiithiis, in which the 
rivers Sellcis and Ladoii took their oriiriii. It is 
mentioned .'is one of the seats of the Centaurs. 
[Pjf()Lc;.s.J 

Pholus (^n\os\ a Ceiihaur, a son of Lilemis 
.and the nymph Meli.a. lie was accidentally slain 
by one of the poisoned arrows of Hercules. 'I'lie 
mountain, between Arcadia and Elis, where he 
was buried, was called Pholoc after him. The 
details of his story are given on p. a. 

Phorbantia. ( A euates] 

Fhorbas {'Popkus). 1. fc'on of Lnpithos and 
Orsinoine, .and brother of Periphas. The Rhodians, 
ill pursuance of an onicle, are said to have invited 
him into their island to deliver it from snakes, and 
afterwards to have honoured him with heroic wor- 
ship. From this circumstauco he was called Ophi- 
uchus, and is said by some to have been placed 
among the stars. According to .aiiotlua’ tradition, 
Pliorbas went from Thessaly to Oleiios, wlu're 
Alcctor, king of Elis, made use of his assistance 
against Pelups, and slmred his kingdom with him. 
Pliorbas then gave his daughter Diogenia in mar- 
riage to Alector, and he himself married Hyrmine, 
a sister of Alector, by whom be became the father 
of Augeas and Actor. He is also described as a bold 
boxer, and is said to have plundered the temple of 
Delphi along with the Phlegyae, but to have been 
defeated by Apollo. 

Phorcides, Phorcydes, or Phorcynides, that 

is, the daughters of Phorcus and Ceto, er the 
Goriroiis and (Iraeae. [Ciokuones and (Jraeak.] 
Phorcus, Phorcys, or Phorcyn (•PdpKos, ^dp- 
Kvy, ^dpKVv). 1. A sea-deity, is described by 
Homer as “ the old man of the to whom a 

harbour in Ithaca was dedicated, and is called the 
father of the nymph Thoosa. Later writtus call 
him a son of I'ontus and Ge, and a brother ot 
Tliauinas, Nereus, Eurybia, and Ceto. By his 
sister Ceto ho became the father of the Graeao and 
Gorgones, the Hesperian dragon, .-ind the Hespe- 
rides ; and by Hecate or Cratais, he was the father 
of Scylla. — 2. Son of Phaenops, commander of 
the Phrygians of Ascania, assisted Priam in the 
Troj.ni war, but was slain by Aja,x. 

Phormion i^opixiwv). 1. A celebrated Athe- 
nian general, the son of Asopius. He (Jjstinguiehed 
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himself particularly in the command of an Athe- 
nian fleet in the Corinthian gulf, where with far 
inferior forces he gained some brilliant victories 
over the Peloponnesian fleet in b. c. 429. In the 
ensuing winter he landed on the coast of ^carna- 
nia, and advanced into the interior, where he also 
gained some successes, lie was a man of remark- 
ably temperate habits, and a strict disciplinarian.— 
2 . A peripatetic philosopher of lOphesus, of whom 
is told the story that he discoursed for several 
Imnrs before Hannibal on the military art and the 
duties of a general. When his admiring auditory 
asked Hannibal what he thought of him,- the latter 
replied, that of all the old blockheads whom he 
had seen, none could match Phorrnion. 

Phormis or Phormus (^dp/xis, 4>op;uos), a native 
of Maenalus in Arcadia, removed to Sicily, whore 
lie became intimate with Gelon, whose children he 
educated. He distinguished himself as a soldier, 
both under Gelon and Hieron his brother. In 
gratitude? for his martial successes, he dedicated 
gifts to Zeus at Olympia, and to Apollo at Delphi. 
He is associated by Aristotle with Kpicharmus, as 
one of tile originators of coined}", or of a particular 
form of it. 

Fhoroneus (4>opwi/fuv), son of Inachus and the 
Oceaiiiil Melia or Archia, was a brother of Aegia- 
leus and the ruler of Argos. He was raarriecl to 
th(! nymph r^aodice, by whom ho became the 
father of Niobe, Apis, and Car. According to other 
writers his sons were Pclasgus, lasus, and Agenor, 
who, after their father’s death, divided the king- 
dom of Argos among themselves. Phoroneus ivS 
said to have been the first who ofT<‘r(*d sacrifices 
to Hera at Argos, and to have united the people, 
who until then had lived in scattered habitations, 
into a city which was called after him Hcttv ^opu- 
vi\i6v. The patronymic Phoronides is sometimes 
used for Argives in general, and especially to de- 
signate Ainphiaraus and Adrastus. 

Phoronis {^Opuivis)^ a surname of lo, being 
according to some a descendant, and according to 
others a sister of Phoroneus. 

Pli5tius (d'c^Ttos), patriarch of Constantinoph! 
in the 9 ill century, played a distinguished part in 
the political and religious history of his age. After 
lidding various high olliccs in the Pyzantine court, 
he was, although previously a layman, elected 
patriarch of Constantinojile in a. d. in place 

of Ignatius, who had been dc[)osed by Bardas, 
w’no was all-powerful at the court of his nejibew 
Michael III., tlieii a minor. The jiatriarcbaie of 
l*hotius was a stoimy one, and fifll of vicissiiudes. 
The cause of Ignatius was espoused by the Romish 
church ; and Photius thus became one of the great 
proniotcTs of the schism between the Kasteni and 
Western Churches. In fl(i7 Pliotius was himself 
deposed by the emperor Basil 1., and Ipatius was 
restored ; but on the death of Ignatius in fl//, 
l*hotius, who had meantime gained the favour of 
Basil, was again elevated to the patriarchate. On 
the death of Basil in bAfi, Pliotius was accused 
of a conspiracy against the life of the new emperor 
Leo VI., and was banished to a monastery in 
Armenia, where he seems to have remained till 
his death. Photius was one of the most learned 
men of his time, and in the midst oi a busy life 
found time for the composition of numerous wmrks, 
several of which liave come down to us. Of these 
the most important is entitled MyruMUion scu 
JJibholhcca^^vpidQiQKop ^ It may 
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be described as an extensive review of ancient 
Greek literature by a scholar of immense erud 
and sound judgment. It is an extraordinary n........ 

ment of literary energy, for it was written while 
the author was engaged in an embassy to Assyria, 
at the request of Photius’ brother Tarasius, who 
desired an account of the books which Photius had 
read in his absence. It contains the analyses of 
or extracts from 2fl0 volumes ; and many valuable 
works arc only known to us from the account which 
Photius has giA.n of them. The best edition of 
this work is by Bekkcr, Berlin, 1 824 — 1 825. Pho- 
tius was also the author of a Nomocanon^ and of a 
Lejficon or Glossary, which has reached us in a very 
imperfect state. It was first published by Her- 
mann, Lips. 1808, and subsequently at London, 
182*2, from the papers of Porson. Photius like- 
wise wrote many theological works, some of which 
have been published, and others still remain in MS. 

Fhraata 4»pdaTa, and other forms), a great 
city of Media Atropatene, the winter residence of 
the Parthian kings, especially as a refuge in time 
of war, lay S.K. of (iaza, near the river Amardiis. 
The mountain fortress of Vera (Ovepa), which wa.s 
besieged by Antony, was probably the same place. 

Phiraataces, king of Parthia. [Aksack.s XV I. J 

Phraates, the name of 4 kings of Parthia. 
[Aksaces, V. VII. XII. XV.] 

Phranza or Phranzes {^payr^Tj or 
the last and one of the most important Byzantine 
historians, was frequently employe<l on important 
public business by Constantine XIII., the last 
emperor of Constantinople. On the capture of 
Constantinople by the Turks, in 1453, Phranza 
was reduced to slavery, but succeeded in making 
hi.s escape. He subsequently retired to a monas- 
tery, where he wrote his Chranicon. This work 
extends from 1259 to 1477, and is the most valu- 
able authority for the liistory of the author’s time, 
especially for the capture of Constantinople. It is 
<!dited by Alter, V ienna, 1798, and b}" Beklcer, 
Bonn, 1838, 

» Phraortes (^paSprrjs), 2nd king of Media, and 
son of Deioces, whom he succeeded, reigned from 
B.c. 65G tot)34. He first conquered the Persians, 
and then si»})dued the greater part of Asia, but was 
at length defeated and killed wliile laying .siege to 
Ninus (Nineveh), the capital of the Assyrian eir- 
pire. JJe was succeeded by his son Cyaxarcs. 

Phricium (4>ptKtoy)y a monntaiii in the K. ot 
Locris near Thermojiylae. 

‘Phriconis. [Cyme: Lauissa, II. 2.J 

Phrixa &pi^ai : ptilf-ojavaro)^ a 

town of Klis in Triphylia on the borders of I’isatis, 
was situated upon a steep hill on the river Alpheus, 
and was 30 stadia from ()lympia. It wa.s fouiuh'd 
by the Minyae, and is said to have derived tts 
name from Phrixus. 

Phrizus (4*pf^oy), son of Athamasand Neplmje, 
and brother of Helle, In consequence of the in- 
trigues of his st(‘pmother, Ino, he was to be sacri- 
ficed to Zeus ; but Nephelo rescued h»*r 2 cbildrcn, 
who rode away through the air upon the ram with 
the golden fleece, the gift of Hermes. Between 
Sigeum and the CJiersonesus, Helle fell into the 
sea which was called after her the Hellespmit ; 
but Phrixus arrived in safety in Colchis, the k'^K" 
doin of Ateies, who gave him his daughter Chal- 
ciopc in marriage. Phrixus sacrificed the ram 
which had carried him, to Zeus Phyxius or La- 
pbystius, and gave its fleece to Aeetes, who fast- 
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ened it to an oak tree in the grove of Ares. This 
fleece was afterwards carried away by Jason and 
the Argonauts. [Jason.] By Chalciope Phrixus 
became the father of Argus, Melas, Phrontis, Cy- 
tisonis, and Presbon. Phrixus cither died of old 
age in the kingdom of Aeetes, or was killed by 
Aoetca in consequence of an oracle, or returned to 
Orchomenus, in the country of the Mint'ans. 

Phrixus a river in Argolis, which 

flows into the Argolic gulf between Teincnium and 
Lerna. • 

Phrygia Mater, a name frequently given to 
Cy bele, because she was especially worshipped in 
Piirygia. 

Phrygia (^pvyia: pi. i>pvye?^ Phryx, 

Phiyges), a country of Asia Minor, which was of 
very diftVrcnt extent at diiferent periods. Accord- 
ing to the division of the provinces under the Ro- 
man empire, Phrygia formed the. E. part of the 
province of Asia, and was hounded on the W. by 
Mysia, Lydia, and Caria, on the S. by Lycia and 
Pisidia, on tlie E. by Lycaonia (which is often 
reckoned as a part of Phrygia) and (lalatia (which 
formerly belonged to Phrygia), and on the N. by^ 
Bithynia. With reterenco to its physical geogra- 
phy, it I'ormed the W. part (as Cappadocia did the 
E.) of the great central Uible-laiul of Asia Minor, 
supported by the cliaiiis of Olympus on the N. 
and Taurus on the S., and breaking on the W. 
into the ridges which separate the great valleys of 
the Hermits, the Maeander, &c., and which form 
th(i headlands of the W. coasf. This table-land 
itself was intersected by inoiintain-chains, and 
watered by the upper courses {ind tributaries of the 
rivers just mentioned in its W. part, and in its 
N. part by those of the Riiyndacus and Sancja- 
Rius. I'liese parts of the country were very fer- 
tile, especially in the valley of tlus Sangarius, hut 
ill the S. and E. the streams which descend from 
'J'aiirus lose themselves in extensive salt marslies 
and salt lakes, some' of which are still famous, as 
in ancient times, for their maiiufactnrcs of salt. 
The Phrygians were a distinct and remark{ibl% 
people, whose origin is one of the most ditiicult 
problems of antiquity. They claimed a very high 
antiquity ; and according to tlic anmsing account 
given by^ Herodotus of the absurd experiment of 
PsainmetichuH, king of Egypt, on the lirst sponta- 
neous speech of children, they were thought to 
have been proved the most ancient of people. Else- 
where^ Herodotus mentions a Macedonian tradi- 
tion, that the Phryges formerly dwelt in Mace- 
donia, under the uaine of Briges ; and later writers 
add, that they passed over into Asia Minor 100 
years after the Trojan war. They are, however, 
mentioned by Homer as already settled on the 
banks of the Sangarius, where later writers tell 
us of the powerful Phrygian kingdom of Gordius 
and Mjdas. Although any near approach to cer- 
tiiinty is hopeless, it would seem that they were a 
branch of the great Idiraciun family, settled, in 
times of unknowm antiiiuity, in the N.W. of Asia 
Minor, as far as the shores of the Hellespont and 
Propontis, and perhaps of the Euxine, and that the 
successive migrations of other Thracian peoples, as 
the Th}'!!!, Bithyni, Mysians, and Teucrians, drove 
them further inland, till, from this cause, and per- 
haps too by the conquests of the Phrygian kings 
in the opposite direction, they reached the Halys 
on the E. and the Taurus on the S. They were not, 
however, entirely displaced by the Mysians and Teu- 
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crians from the country between the shores of the 
Hellespont and Propontis and Mts. Ida and Olym- 
pus, where they continued side by side with the 
Greek colonies, and where their name was preserved 
in tha| of the district under all subsequent changes, 
namely Phrygia Minor or Phrygia Hellespontas. 
The kingdom of Phrygia was conquered by Croe- 
sus, and formed part of the Persian, Macedonian, 
and Syro-Grecian empires ; but, under the last, 
the N.E. part, adjacent to Paphlagonia and the 
Halys, w'as conquered by the Gauls, and formed 
the W. part of Galatia ; and a part W. of this, 
containing the richest portion of the toimtry. about 
the Sangarius, was subjected by tlic kings of Bithy- 
nia: this last portion was the object of a contest 
between the kings of Bithynia and Perganius, hut 
at last, by the decision of the Romans, it was 
added, under the name of Piirygia Epictetus (4*. 
^irtftTTjTos, i. e. the acejuired Phry^ia)^ to the king- 
dom of Pergamus, to which the whole of Phrygia 
was assigned by the Romans, after the overthrow 
of Antiochus the Great in k. c. 1.90. With the 
rest of the kingdom of Pergamus, Phrygia passed 
to the Romans by the testament of Attains III., 
and thus became a part of the province of Asia, 
B. c. 1.30. As to the distinctive names: the in- 
land district usually understood by the name of 
Phrygia, when it occurs alone, Avas also called 
Great PhrA'gia or Phrygia Proper, in contradis- 
tinction to the. Ticsser Phrygia or Phrygia on the 
Hellespont ; and of tliis Great or Proper Phrygia, 
the N. part was called, as just suited, Piirygia 
Epictetus, and the S. jiart, adjacent to the Taurus, 
was called, from its position, Phrygia Parorios 
(d». nap 6 pios). At the division of the provinces iu 
the 4th century, the last mentioned part, also 
called Phrygia Pisidicus, was .assigned to Pisidia ; 
and the S.W. portion, about the Maeander, to 
Caria : and the remainder was divided into IMirygia 
Salutaris, on the E., with Synnada for its capital, 
and Phrygia Pneatiana on the W., extending N. 
and S. from Bithynia to Pamphylia. — JMirygia 
WHS rich in products of every kind. Its moun- 
tains furnished gold and marble ; its valleys oil and 
wine ; the less fertile bills in the W. .alTorded p.as- 
ture for sheep, v/ho!>e wool was highly celebrated ; 
and even the marshes of the S.E. furnished abun- 
d.'ince of salt. — In connection with the early in- 
tellectual culture of Greece, Phrygia is highly 
important. The earliest Greek music, especially 
that of the flute, was borrowed in part, through 
, the Asiatic colonies, from Phrygia, and one of the 
! three musical rnodes was called the Phrygian. 
With this country also tvero closely associated the 
orgies of Dionysus, and of Cybele, the IMotlicr of 
the Gods, the Phrygia Mater of the Roinaa jiocts. 
After the Persian conquest, however, the I’hrv'- 
gians seem to have lost all intelleetual activity, and 
liiey became proverbial aiiifuig tin* Giecks and Ho- 
mans for submissiveness and stupidity. — It should 
be observed that the Roman jiocts constantly use 
the epithet Phrygian as equivalent to Trojan. 

FhrihlO {ifpvvT)), one of the most celebrated 
Athenian hetairac, was a laative of Ihcspiae in 
Boeotitt. Her beauty proenred for her so much 
wealth that she is said to have oiferod to rebuild 
the walls of Thebes, after they had been destroyed 
by Alex.ander, if she luigiit be allowed to put up 
this iiuscription oii the walls : — “ Alexander de- 
stroyed them, but Phryne, the hetaira, rebuilt 
them.'’ She had among her admirers «iaiiy of the 
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most celebrated men of the age of Philip jind 
Alexander, and the beauty of her form gave rise 
to some of the greatest works of art. The most 
celebrated picture of Apelles, his “ Venus Ana- 
dyomene” [Apelles], is said to have Ijeen a 
representation of Phryne, who, at a public festival 
at Eleusis, entered the sea with dishevelled hair. 
The celebrated Cnidian Venus of Praxiteles, who 
was one of her lovers, w'as taken from her. 

Phrynichus {^pvvixos). 1. An Athenian, and 
one of the early tragic poets, is said to have been 
the disciple of Thespis. He gained his first tragic 
victory in n. c. 511, 24 years after Thespis (535), 
12 years after Choerilus (523), and 12 years before 
Aeschylus (49D) ; and his last in 476, on which oc- 
casion Theinistocles was his chorayiis^ and recorded 
the event by an inscription. Phrynichiis probably 
went, like other poets of the age, to the court of 
Iliero, and there died. In all the accounts of the 
rise and development of tragedy, the chief place 
after Thespis is assigned to Phrynichus ; and the 
improvements which he introduced in the internal 
j)octical character of the drama, entitle liim to be 
considered as the real inventor of tragi^dy. For 
the light, ludicrous. Bacchanalian stories of Thes- 
pis. he substituted regular and serious subjects, 
taken either from the heroic age, or the heroic 
deeds which illustrated the history of his own 
time. In these he aimed, not so much to amuse 
the audience as to move their passions ; and so 
powerful was the etiect of his tragedy on the cap- 
ture of Miletus, that the audience burst into tears, 
and lined the poet 1000 drachmae, because he had 
exhibited the sulferings of a kindred people, and 
even passed a law that no one should ever again 
make use of that drama. To tlie light mimetic 
chorus of Thespis lie added the sublime music of 
dithyrambic choruses. Aristophanes more than 
once contrasts these ancient and beautiful melodies 
Avitli the involved refinements of Inter poets. 
Phrynichus was the first poet who introduced 
masks, representing female persons in the drama. 
He also paid 'particular attention to the dunces of 
the chorus. In the drama of Phrynichus, how- 
ever, the chorus still retained the principal place, 
and it was reserved for Aeschylus and JSophocles 
to bring the dialogue and action into their due 
position. — 2. A distinguished comic poet of the ( )ld 
Comedy, w.is a contemporary of Eupolis, and nou- 
rished K. c. 429.-3. A (jlieek sophist and gram- 
marian, described by some as an Arabian, and by 
others as a Bithynian, lived under Aurelius 
and Commodus. His great work was entitled 
napa(TK€vfj in 37 books, of which we 
still possess a fragment, publislied by Bekkcr, in 
his J//f;r(iota Gmeca, Berol. 1814, vol. i. He also 
wrote a Lexicon of Attic words (’EXA07I; p-pp-dToav 
Kal (iuojudruy ’Attikw*/), which is extant : the best 
edition is by Lobeck, Lips. 1 830. 

Phrynnls (<^pvvvis), or Phrynis (^pvpi^), a 
celebrated dithyrambic poet, of the time of the 
IVdoponnesian war, was a native of Mytilcne, but 
flourished at Athens. His innovations, effemi- 
nacies, and frigidness, are repeatedly attacked by 
the comic poets. Among the innovations which 
ho is said to have made, was the addition of *2 
strings to the heptachord. He was the first who 
gained the victory in the musical contests esta- 
blished by Pericles, in connection with the Pana- 
thenaic festival, probably in B. c. 445. 

Phthla. [PHTHIOTIS.J 
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Phthiotis (^OiwTis : a district in the 

S.E. of Thessaly, bounded on the S. by the Ma- 
liac gulf, and on the E. by the Pagasatian gulf, and 
inhabited by Achaeans, [Thessalia.] Homer 
calls it Phthla (4>0f7]), and mentions a city of the 
same name, which was celebrated as the residence 
of Achilles. Hence the poets call Achilles PUhius 
h'ro^ and his father Pehms Phthius rex. 

Phthira (ra Oefpa, ^deipwv opos), a mountain 
of Caria, forming a part or a branch of Latmus, in- 
habited by a geoJ.le called <^0tpcs. 

Phthirdphagi (4>0€ip6(payui. i. e. eafers n/' lire), 
a Scythian people near the Caucasus, or, according 
to some, beyond the river llha, in Sarmatia Ahia- 
tica. 

Phya. [Plsistratus.] 

Phyciis (4*y/foCv : Pas-Se77i or Pas-el- Kazat). a 
promontory on the coast of Cyreiiaica, a little \\^ 
of Ajiolloiiia and N.W. of Gyrene. It is the N.- 
niost headland of Ijibya E. of the Lesser Syrtis, 
and the nearest point of this coast to that of 
Europe, the distance from Phyciis to 'J’aenanmi, 
the S. promontory of Peloponnesus, being 208 
miles. There was a small town of the same name 
on the headland. 

Phylace (‘hoAdxT]). 1. A small town of Thes- 
saly in Phthiotis, S.E. of Eretria, and E. of Knipeu';, 
on the N. slope of Mt. Otlirvs. It was the birth- 
place of Protesilaus.— 2. A town of Epirus in 
Molossia. —3. A town in Arcadia near the sourci's 
of the Alpheus, on the frontiers of Tegea ami 
Lsjeonia. * 

PhylacilS (^uAoKoy), son of Deion and Dio- 
mede, and husband of Periclymene or Clynieiie, 
the daughter of Minyas, by whom he became the 
lather of Iphiclus and Alcimede. He was lieliescd 
to be the founder of the town of Phylace, in Thes- 
saly. Either from his name or that of the town, 
his descendants, Phylacns, Iphiclus, and Ib’otc- 
.ilaus, are called Phi/Uicidac. 

Phylarchus (•PuXapxtnJ^ a (Ireek historical 
writer, ami a contemporary of Aratiis, was probably 
a native of Naucratis in Egypt, but spent tlnj 
greater part of his life at Athens. His great work 
was a history in 28 books, which einbract'd a 
iwriod of 52«year8, from the expedition of Pvn hiis 
into Peloponnesus, n. c. 272, to the d»*.ath of ( leo- 
inenes, 220. Phylarchus is vehemently attacked 
by Polybius, who charges him with fal.sif\iiig 
history through his ])artiality to Cleomeiies, ami 
his hatred against Aratus and the Achaeans. The 
accusation is probably not unfounded, but it might 
be retorted with eipial justice upon Polybius, who 
lias fallen into tlie ojiposite error of exaggerating 
the merits of Aratus and liis party, and depre- 
ciating Cleomenes. The style of Phylarchus ap- 
pears to have been too oratorical and declamatory; 
but it was at the same time lively and attracti\e. 
The fragments of Phylarchus have been collected 
by Lucht, Lips. 183(); by Briickiier, Vratisl. 1 800; 
and by Muller, Fnujm. Hisior. (rnve. Paris, 1840. 

Fliylas (4»wAay). 1. King of the Dryoptis, was 

attacked and slain by Hercules, because he hml 
violated the sanctuary of Delphi. By his daughter 
Midca, Hercules became the father of Antiochus. 
— 2. Son of Antiochus, and grandson of Hercules 
and Midea, was married to lieiphile, by whom he 
had 2 sons, Hippotas and Thcro. — 3. King ot 
Ephyra in Thesprotia, and the father of Polyinele 
and Astyoche, hy the hitter of whom Hercules 
was the father of TIepolemus. 
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Pixels ^u\d<Ttos: Fili)^ a demus in 

Attica, and a strongly fortified place, belonging to 
the tribe Oeneis, was situated on the confines of 
Boeotia,and on the S.W. slope of Mt. Parnes. It 
is memorable as the place whicli Thrasybuius and 
the Athenian patriots seized, soon after the end of 
the Peloponnesian war, u. c. 404, and from which 
they directed their operations against the 30 Ty- 
rants at Athens. 

Phyleus (4>uA€us\ son of Aiigeas, was expelled 
by his father from Ephyra, becaisc he gave evi- 
dence in favour of Hercules. [See p. 300, a.] 
He then emigrated to Duliehium. By Ctimeno or 
Timandra he became the father of Meges, who is 
hence called Phylldcs. 

Phyllis. [Demophox, No. 2.] 

Phyllis (4>dAAis), a district in Thrace S. of the 
Stryiiion, near Mt. Pancaeus. 

Phyllus (4»iyAAos ; a town of Thes- 

saly in the district Tlicssaliotis, N. of Metropolis. 

Physca (4»y<T/ca), a town of Macedonia in the 
district Eordaea. 

Physcon. [Ptolemaus.] 

Physcus (4>u(r«oy). 1. A city of the Ozolian 

liocrians in N. Greece. — 2. (Paj/c/tiZtm), a town 
on the S. coast of Caria, in the Phodiau territory, 
Avith an excellent harbour, which was used as the 
port of Mylasa, and was the landing-place for tra- 
vellers coining from Rhodes. — 3.(G(yo/7ic/i),an E. 
tributary of the Tigris in Lower Assyria. The 
town of Opis stood at its junction with the Tigris. 

PhytaeuTii (i^vratov : ioToro#), a town in Aeto- 
lia, S.E. of Thermiim, on the lake Trichonis. 

Piceni. [Picenum.] 

Picentes. [Picenu.ai.] 

Picentfa (Piceiitinus; Viccfiza)^ a town in the 
S. of Campania at the head of the Sinus Paesta- 
nus, and between Salernum and the frontiers of 
Lucania, the inhabitants of which were compelled 
by the Romans, in consequence of their revolt to 
liannibal, to abandon their town and live in the 
neighbouring villages. Between the town and the 
frontiers of Lucania, there was an ancient temple* 
of the Argive Juno, said to have been founded by 
Jason, the Argonaut. — The name of Picentini was j 
not confined to the inhabitants of Piceijtia, hut Avas ^ 
giv'en to the inhabitants of the Avhole coast of the ; 
Sinus Paestanus, from the promontory ot MinerAa 
to the river Silarus. They Avere a portion of the 
Sabine Picentes, Avho AA'ere transplanted by the 
Romans to this part of Campania after the conquest I 
of Picenum, n. c. *203, at which time they founded 
the town of Picentia. 

Picentini. [Picentia.] 

Picenum (Picentes sing. Picen.s, more rarely 
Picentini and Piceni), a country in central Italy, 
was a narrow strip of land along the N. coast of 
the Adriatic, and Avas bounded on the N. by Um- 
bria, from which it Avas separated by the riA’er 
Acsis, on the W. by Umbria and the territory of 
the Sabines, and on the S. by the territory of the 
Marsi and Vestini, from Avhich it was separated by 
a range of hills and by the river Matrinus, It is 
Baid to haA-e derived its name from the bird piem, 
which directed the Sabine immigrants into the 
land, or from a mythical leader Picus : some mo- 
dern writei-g connect the name Avith the Greek 
wedicTi, a pine-tree, on account of the pine-trees 
growing in the country on the slopes of the Apen- 
nines ; but none of these etymologies can be re- 
ceived. Picenum formed the 5th region in the 
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division of Italy made by Augustus. Tlie country 
was traversed by a number of hills of moderate 
height, eastern oiTshoots of the Apennines, ami 
Avas drained by several small rivers flowing into the 
Adriatic through the valleys between these hills. 
The country was upon the Avhole fertile, and Avas 
especially celebrated for its apples ; l)ut the chief 
employment of the inhabitants was the feeding of 
cattle and swine. — The Picentes, as already re- 
marked, were Sabine immigrants; but the popu- 
lation of the country appears to have been of a 
mixed nature. The Umbrians Avere in possession 
of the land, Avhen it Avas conquered by the Sabine 
Picentes, and some of the Umbri.-in population be- 
came intermingled with their Sabine conquerors. 
In addition to this the S. part of the country Avas 
for a time in possession of tlie Liburnians, and 
Ancona aams occupied by Greeks from Syracuse. 
In B. c. 2.9.9 the Picentes made a treaty Avith the 
Romans ; but having revolted in 2()9, they Avere 
defeated by the consul Scmproiiius S«)phus in the 
following year, and Avere oblig(‘d to submit to the 
Roman supremacy.' A portion of the people Avas 
transplanted to the coast of the Sinus Paestatms, 
Avhere they founded the toAtm Picentia. [Pk en- 
TiA.] Two or three years afterwards tlie Romans 
sent colonies to Firmimi and Castrurn Novum in 
Picenum, in order to secure their ncAvly compiercu 
possession. The Picentes fought Avith the other 
Socii against Rome in the Social or Marsic Avar 
(90 — 89), and received the Roman francliibe at 
the close of it. 

Picti, a people inhabiting the northern part of 
Britain, appear to liavc been either a trib(' of the 
Caledonians, or the same people as the Caledo- 
nians, though under another name. They Avere 
called Picti by the Romans from their practice of 
painting their bodies. They are first mentioned by 
the rhetorician KiinuMiius in an oration addressfui 
to Constantins Chlonis, a. d. 2.90 ; cind after this 
time their name frequently occurs in the Roman 
Avriters, and often in connection with that of the. 
Scoti. In the next century Ave find them divided 
into 2 tribes, the Dicaledonae or Dicaledones, and 
the Vectnriones or Vecturones. At a still later 
period their principal seat Avas in the N.E. ot 
Scotland. 

Pietdnes, snbsocpiently PictHvi, a poAverful 
people on the coast of Gallia Aquitanica, whose 
territory extended N. as far as the Liger (f,o/Vc), 
and E. probably as far as the riA^er Ornife. Tlieir 
chief town Avas Limonum, subsequently Piclavi 

Pictor, FabltlS. 1. C., painted tlie tem[>le of 
Salus, AA'hich the dictator C. Junius Brutus Bubiil- 
ens contracted for in his censorsliip, B c. 307, and 
dedicated in his dictatorship, 3t)2. This painting, 
Avhich must have been on the Avails ot the temple, 
was probably a representation of the battle which 
Bubulus had gained against the Saninites. Ihis 
is the earliest Roman painting ot AA'hich Ave liave^ 
any record. It aaiis preserved till tin* reign ot 
Claudius, Avhen the temple 'vas de>.troyed by fire. 
In consequence of this painting C. labiiis received 
the surname of Pictor, winch was borne by his 
descendants. —• 2. C., son of Tvo. 1, consul 209. —• 
3. N., (i. e. Nunieriiis), also son of No. 1, consul, 
4. Q., son of No. *2, Avas the most ancient 
writer of Roman history in prose. He served in 
the Gallic Avar, 2*25, and also in the 2nd Punic 
w'ar. His history, which was written in Greek, be- 
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gan with the arrival of Aeneas in Italj', and came 
down to his own time. Hence, Polybius speaks of 
him as one of the historians of the ‘2nd Punic war. 
— 6. Q., praetor 189, and flamen Quirinalis. — 6. 
Ser., is said by Cicero to have been well skilled in 
law, literature, and antiquity. He live^ about 
B. c. 150. lie appears to be the same as the 
Fabius Pictor who wrote a work Da Jure Ponti- 
in several books. He probably wrote Annah 
likewise in the Latin languag*^, since Cicero {de 
Orat. ii. 12) speaks of a Latin annalist, Pictor, 
whom he places after Cato, but before Piso; 
which corresponds with the time at which Ser. 
Pictor lived, but could not apply to Q. Pictor, 
who lived in the time of the 2nd Punic war. 

Picumnus and Filumnus, 2 Roman divinities, 
were regarded as 2 brothers, and as the beneficent 
gods of matrimony in the rustic religion of the an- 
cient Romans. A couch was prepared for them in 
the house in which there was a newly-born child. 
Piluninus was believed to ward off all sufferings 
from the infant with his pUum^ with which he 
taught to pound the grain ; .and Picumnus, who, 
under the name of Steniuilinius, was believed to 
have discovered the use of rn.anurc for the fields, 
conferred upon the infant strength and prosperity. 
IL'iice both were also looked upon as the gods of 
good deeds, and were idemtified with C'astor and 
Pollux. When Danae landed in luly, Picumnus 
is said to have built with her the town of Ardca, 
and to have become by her the father of Dauiuia. 

PIcus (nlxos), a I.atin prophetic divinity, is 
dcscrilied as a son of Sattmuis or St<*rculus, .as the 
husband of Caucus, and the father of Fauiius. In 
some tr.aditions he was called the first king of 
Italy. He was a famous soothsayer and augur, and 
as he made use in his prophetic art of a pkns (a 
wood-pecker), he himself was also called Picus. He 
w.'is represented in a rude and primitive manner a.s 
a wooden pillar with a wood-pccker on the top of 
it, but .afterwards as a young man with a wood- 
pecker on his head. The whole legend of Picu.s is 
founded on the notion that the wood pecker is a 
prophetic bird, sacred to Mars. Pomona, it is .said, 
was beloved by him, and when (iirce’s love for 
him was not requited, she changed him into a wood- 
pecker, who, however, retained the prophetic 
powers which he had formerly possessed as a man. 

Fleria (ni^pio: UUpis). 1. A muniw slip of 
country on the S.F. coast of M.acedonia, extending 
from the mouth of the Peneiis in 'I’liessaly to the 
Ilali.acmon, and bounded on the W. by Mt. Olym- 
pus and it.s ollslioots. A portion of these mountain.s 
was c.alle<l by the ancient writers Ficrus, or the 
Pieri.an mountain. The inhabitants of this country, 
the Piercs, were a Thraci.an people, and arc cele- 
brated in the early history of Greek poetry and 
music, since their country was one of the earliest 
se.ats of the worship of the IVluscs, and Orpheus is 
said to have been buried there. After the esta- 
blislinient of the Macedonian kingdom in Kmathia 
in the 7th century B. c. Pieria w.as conquered by 
tlie M.accdonians, and the inhabitants were driven 
out of the country. — 2. A district in Macedonia 
E. of the Strymon near Mt. Pangaeum, where the 
Pieri.ans settled, who had been driven out of their 
original abodes by the Macedonians, as already 
related. They possessed in this district the forti- 
fied towns of Phagres .and Perg.ainus.— 3. A dis- 
trict on the N. coast of Syria, so called from the 
mountain Pieria, a branch of the Amanus, a name 
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given to it by the Macedonians after their con- 
quest of the East. In this district was the city of 
Seleucia, which is distinguished from other cities 
of the same name, as Seleucia in Pieria. 

FiSrldes (IlieplSes). 1. A surname of tlie 
Muses, which they derived from Pieria, near Mt, 
Olympus, where they were first worshipped among 
the Thraci.ans. Some derived tlie n.ame from an 
.ancient king Pierus, who is said to liave emigrated 
from Thrace into Boeotiji, and to have establislu <1 
their worship a^Thespi.ae. Pieris also occurs in 
the singular. — 2. The nine daughters of Pierus, 
king of Einathia (Macedonia), whom he begot by 
Euippe or Antiope, and to whom he gave the names 
of the 9 Muses. They afterwards entered into a 
contest witfi the Muses, and, being conquered, thev 
were niet.amorphosed into birds call(‘d Colymbas, 
lyngx, Ceiichris, Cissa, Chloris, Acalanthis, Nessa, 
Pipo, and Dr.acontis. 

Flerus (Iltepos). 1. Mythological. [Piisrides.] 
— 2. A mountain. [Pikria, No. 1.] 

Fietas, a personification of faithful attachment, 
love, .and veneration among the Romans. At first 
she had only a small sanctu.ary at Rome, but in 
B. c. 191 a larger one was built. She is repre- 
sented on Roman coins, as a matron throwing in- 
cense upon an aUar, and her attributes are a stork 
and children. She is sometimes ropresentiHl as a 
female figure offering her breast to an .aged parent. 
FiStas Julia, j Pol a.] 

Figres (nt 7 prjj), of Halic.arnassiis, either the 
brother or tlio b(».i of the celebrated Artemisia, 
queen of Caria. He is said to have been the au- 
thor of the Margites. and the R.atrachoinyomachia. 

Pilia, the wife of T. Ponq)oniu9 Atticus, to 
whom she was married on the 12tK of Febninry, 
B. o. 5G. In the summer of the following year, 
she bore her husband a daughter, who subsequently 
married Vips«aniu8 Agrippa. 

Filorus (FltAcvgoy), a town of iVlaccdoiiia in 
Chalcidice, at the head of the Singitic gulf. 
Filumnus. [Piclmnls.J 

Fimplea (ntjUivAeitt), a town in the Macedonian 
province of Pieria, sacred to tin; Muses, who were 
hence called Pimplcidt s. Honicc {(hrm. i. 2(>. 9) 
uses the fonn Pimplen in the singular, and not 
Pimplcis. 

Fin^ra (to nlvapa : Tlivapfvs : Pinara nr Ml- 
mira, Ru.), an inland city of Lycia, some dislaitce 
IV'. of the river XaiUhus, at the foot of Mt. Ciagii>. 
Here Pandarus was worshipped as a hero. 

Finaria Gens, one of the most ancient patrici.in 
^entes .at Rome, traced its origin to a time Imig 
previous to the foundation of the city, 'fhe legend 
related that when Hercules came into Italy he uas 
hospitably received on the spot, where Rome was 
afterwards built, by the Potitii .and the Pinarii, 
two of the most distinguished families in the cmni- 
try. The hero, in return, taught them the way in 
which he was to be worshipped ; but as the I’i- 
narii were not .at h.and when the sacrificial hampu't 
was ready, .and did not come till the entniils ol the 
victim were e.aten, Hercules, in anger, determined 
that the Pinarii should in all future time he ex- 
cluded from partaking of the entrails of the vic- 
tims, and that in .all matters relating to his worship 
they should be inferior to the Potitii. These two 
families continued to be the hereditary priests of 
Hercules till the censorship of App. Claudius (n. o* 
312), who purcli.ased from the Potitii tlie know- 
ledge of the sacred rites, and entrusted them to 
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public slaves ; wliweat the god was so angry, that 
the whole Potitia gens, containing 12 families and 
30 grown up men, perished within a year, or 
according to other accounts within 30 days, and 
Appius himself became blind. The Pinarii did 
not share in the guilt of communicating the sacred 
knowledge, and therefore did not receive the same 
punishment as the Potitii, but continued in exist- 
ence to the latest times. It appears that the w’or- 
ghiy of Jlerenles by the Potitii and Pinarii was a 
sucrinn (jmtUUium belonging to tlgfse gentes, and 
that in the time of App. Claudius these sacra pri- 
vala were made sacra puhiica. The Pinarii were 
divided into the families of Afumcrcinus, Aalta, 
Posca^ Rnsca, and Svarpns^ but none of them ob- 
tained sufficient importance to require a separate 
notice. 

PInarius, L., the great-nephew of the dictator 
C. Julius Caesar, being the grandson of Julia, 
Caesar’s eldest sister. In the ivill of the dictator, 
Pinarius was named one of his heirs along with 
his two other givat-nephews, C. OctJiviiis and L. 
Pinarius, Octavius obtaining three-fourtiis of the 
property, and the remaining fourth being divided 
between IMnarius and Pedius. 

Pinarus (riiVapos), a river of Cilicia, rising in 
]M. Amanus, and falling into the gulf of Issns near 
Issus, betwei'n the mouth of the Pyramus and the 
tSyriau frontier. 

Pindarus (Illi'Sapo?), tlie greatest lyric poet of 
(Ireece, was horn either at Thebes or at Cynosce- 
j)halae, a village in the territory if Thebes, about 
n. c. .522. Jlis family was one of the noble.st in 
’J’he]»es, and seems also to have been celebrated for 
its skill in music. The father or iinele of Pindar 
was a flute-player, and Pindar at an early age re- 
ceived instruction in the art from the flute- player 
Scopelinus. But the youth soon gave indications 
of a genius for poetry, which induced his father to 
send him to Athens to receive more perfect instruc- 
tion in the art. Later writers tell ns that his future 
glory as a poet w'Jis miraculously foreshadowed by a 
swarm of bees W'hicli rested upon hi.s lips while he 
was asleep, and that this miracle lirst led him to 
compose poetry. At Athens Pindar became the 
juipil of L.asiis of Ilerniione, the fouiijjer of the 
Athenian school of dithyrambic poetry, lie re- 
turned to Thelies before he completed his 20th 
3'ear, and is said to have received instruction there 
from Myrtis and Corinna of TamigiTi, two poet- 
esses, who then enjoyed great celebrity in Boeotia. 
With both these poetesses Pindar eontended for 
the prize in the musical contests at Thebes ; and 
he is said to have been defeated five times by 
Corinna. Pindar commenced his professional ca- 
reer as a poet at an early age, and w'as soon em- 
ployed by diflerent states and princes in all parts 
of the Hellenic world to compose for them choral 
songs for special occu'^ions. He received money 
and presents for his wmrks ; but he never degene- 
rated into a common moreenary poet, and he con- 
tinued to preserve to his latest days the respect of 
all parts of Greece. He composed poems forHiefon, 
t>Tant of Syracuse, Alexander, son of Amyntas, 
l^ing of Macedonia, Thefon, tyrant of Agrigen- 
tuin, Arcesilaiis, king of Cyrene, a.s well as for 
niany free states and private persons. He w^as 
courted especially by Alexander, king of Mace- 
donia, and Hieron, tyrant of Syracuse ; and the 
praises which he bestowed upon the former are 
Baid to (ave been the chief reason which led his 
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descendant, Alexander, the son of Philip, to spare 
the house of the poet, when he destroyed the rest ef 
Thebes. Pindar's stated residence was at Thebes, 
though he frequently left home in order to wit- 
ness the great public games, and to visit the states 
and disnnguished men who courted his friendship 
and employed his services. Thus about n. c. 47 3 he 
visited the court of Hieron at Syracuse, w'here he 
remained 4 years. He probably die d in his 80tli 
year in 442. — The only poems of Pindar which 
have come down to us entire are his Kpiuicia^ or 
triumphal odes. But these were but a small por- 
tion of his works. Besides his triumphal odes ho 
wrote hymns to the gods, paeans, dithyrambs, odes 
for processions (npoa-ddia), songs of maidens (rap- 
deytia), mimic dancing songs (vTropx'^.uara), drink- 
ing-songs (a-KoAia), dirges and encomia 

(eyKoSjuta\ OT panegyrics on princes. Of tliese w'e 
have numerous fragments. Most of them are 
mentioned in the well-known lines of Horace 
( Carm. iv. 2) : 

“ Sen per audaces nova dithyrambos 
Verba devolvit, numerisqiie fertur 
Lege solutis : 

Seu deos {h/mns and paeans) regosve {encomia) 
can it, deonim 
S inguinem : . . . 

Sive quos Elea domum rediicit 
Ptilma caelestes {the Kpinicia) ; . . . 

PJebili sponsae juvenemve raptum 
Plorat ” {the diiycs). 

In all of these varieties Pindar equally excelled, as 
wt5 see from the nunierous quotations made from 
them by the ancient writers, though they are gene- 
rally of too fragmentJiry a kind to allow' us to fonn 
a judgment respecting them. Our estimate of 
Piiuitir as a poet must be formed almost exclusively 
from hi.s Epinicia., which were composed in com- 
memoration of some victory in the public games. 
The Epinicia are divided into 4 books, celebrating 
respectively the victories gained in the Olympian, 
Pythian, Nemcan,and Isthmian games. In order 
to understaiKl them properly we must bear in mind 
the nature of the occasion for which they were com- 
posed, and the object which the poet had in view. 
A victory gained in one of the 4 great national 
festivals conferred honour not only upon the con- 
queror and his family, but also upon the city to 
which he belonged. It was accordingly celebrated 
with great pomp and ceremony. Such a celebra- 
tion began with a procession to a temple, where a 
sacrifice was offered, and it ended witli a banquet 
and the joyous revelry, called by the Greeks comus 
{Kwpos). For this celebration a poem was ex- 
pressly composed, which was sung by a chorus. 
The poems w-ere sung either during the procession 
to the temple or at the comus at the close of tlio 
banquet. Those of Pindar's Epiniciaii odes which 
consist of strophes without epodel were sung during 
the procession, but the majority of thein appear to 
have been sung at the comus. In th(*se odes Pin- 
dar rarely describes the victory itself, as the scene 
was familiar to all the spectators, but* he dwells 
upon the glory of the victor, and celebrates chiefly 
either his wealth (6\€os) or his skill (aperr;), 
his rocal/h, if he had g.'iined the victory in the 
chariot-race, since it was only the wealthy that 
could contend for the prize in this contest; his 
shill, if he had been exposed to peril in the con- 
test. — The metres of Pindar are too extensive and 
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difllcult a subject to admit of explanation in the 
present work. No two odes possess the same 
metrical structure. The Doric rhythm chiefly pre- 
vails, but he also makes frequent use of the Aeolian 
and Lydian as well. The best editions of Pindar 
are by BockK, Lips. 1011 — 1821, 2 volB.^4to., and 
by Dissen. of wliich there is a 2nd edition by 
Schneidewin, Gotha, 1843, seq. 

Find&sus (n£V5a(ros), a S. branch of M. Tem- 
nus in Mysia, extendinfif to the Kla'itic Gulf, and 
containing the sources of the river Cetius. 

Pindus (nfi/5o5). 1. A lofty range of moun- 
tains in northern Greece, a portion of the great 
back bone, which runs through the centre of Greece 
from N. to S. The name of Pindus was confined 
to that part of the chain which sej^irates Thessaly 
and Kpirus ; and its most N.-ly and also highest 
part was called Lacmon. — 2. One of the 4 towns 
ill Doris, near the sources of a small river of the 
same name which flowed through Locris into the 
Cephissiis. 

jPiima (Pinnensis : Civi/a di PennaX the chief 
town of the Vestini at the foot of the Apennines, 
surrounded by beautiful meadows. 

Pinnes, Pinneus, or Pineus, was the son of 
Agron, king of Illyria, by his first wife, Triteiita. 
At the death of Agron (b. c. 231), Pinnes, who was 
then a child, was left in the gu.ardianship of his 
step-mother Teuta, whom Agron had married after 
divorcing Tritcuta. When Teuta was defeated by 
the Romans, the care of Piiinos devolved upon 
Demetrius of Pharos ; but when Demetrius in his 
turn made war against the Romans and was de- 
feated, Pinnes was placed upon the throne by the 
Romans, but was compelled to pay tribute. 

Pintuaria (UivTovapla : TcneHjfe?)^ one of the 
Tnsulak Fortunatae (Ca«rtry /s.) off the W. 
coast of Africa, also called Convallis, and, from 
the perpetual snow on its peak, Nivaria. 

Plraeeus or Piraeus {U^ipauvs : Porto Leorte or 
Porto Dracone)^ the most important of the harbours 
of Athens, was situated in the peninsula about ,5 
miles S.W. of Athens. This peninsula, which is* 
I'ometimes called by the general name of Piraeeus, 
"ontained 3 harbours, Piraeeus proper on the W. 
side, by far the largest of the 3, Zea on the E. side 
separated from Piraeeus by a narrow isthmus, and 
Munychia {Pharnari) still further to the K. The 
position of Piraeeus and of the Athenian har- 
bours has been usually misunderstood. In conse- 
quence of a statement in an ancient Scholiast, it 
was generally supposed that the great harbour of 
Piraeeus was divided into 3 smaller harbours, Zea 
for corn-vessels, Aphrodisium for merchant-ships in 
general, and Cantharus for ships of war ; but this 
division of the Piraeeus is now rejected by the 
best topographers. Zea was a harbour totally dis- 
tinct from the Piraeeus, as is stated above ; the N. 
portion of the Piraeeus seems to have been used 
by the merchant vessels, and the Cantharus, wheie 
the ships of war were stationed, was on the S. side 
of the harbour near the entrance. It was through 
the suggestion of Themistocles that the Athenians 
were indficed to make use of the harbour of Pi- 
raeeus. Before the Persian wars their principal 
harbour was Phalerum, which was not situated in 
the Piraean peninsula at all, but lay to the E. of 
Munychia. [Phalerum.] At the entrance of 
the harbour of Piraeeus there were 2 promontories, 
the one on the right-hand called Alcitnus {“'AAki- 
on which was the tomb of Themistocles, and 
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the other on the left called Ectionea CHtrtwveia)^ 
on which the Four Hundred erected a fortress. 
The entrance of the harbour, which was narrow 
by nature, was rendered still narrower by two 
mole-heads, to which a chain was attached to pre- 
vent the ingress of hostile ships. The town oi 
demus of Piraeeus was surrounded with strong 
fortifications by Themistocles, and was connected 
with Athens by means of the celebrated Long 
Walls under the administration of Pericles. [See 
p. 102, b.] The town possessed a considerable 
population, and many public and private buildings. 
The most important of its public buildings were : 
the Agora Ilippodamia, a temple of Zeus Soter, 
a large stoa, a theatre, the Phreattys or tribunal 
for the admirals, the arsenal, the docks, &c. 

Firene (neip^urj), a celebrated fountain at Co- 
rinth, which, according to tradition, took its origin 
from Pirene, a daugiiter of Oebalus, who here 
melted away into tears through grief for the loss 
of her son Cenchrias. At this fountain Bellcrophon 
is said to have caught the horse Pegasus. It 
gushed forth fmm the rock in the Acrocorintluis, 
was conveyed down the hill by subterraneous con- 
duits, and fell into a marble ba.sin, from which 
the greater part of the town was supplied with 
water. The fountain was celebrated for the purity 
and salubrity of its water, and ivas so highly valued 
that the poets frccjiiently eniploy'ed its name ns 
equivalent to that of (iorinth itself 
Pireslae (Tleipeotal), probably the same as tlie 
Lresiae of Livy^atnwn of Thessaly in the district 
Thessaliotis, on the left hank of the Pencils. 

Pirlth&us (neipt0oo9), son of Ixion or Zeus bv 
Dia, was king of the Lapitbae in Thessaly, and 
married to Hippodainia, by whom he became the 
father of Polypoetes. When PirithoUs was cele- 
brating his marriage with Ilippodamia, the intoxi- 
cated Centaur Enrytion or Kiirytus carried her oil’, 
and this act occasioned the celebrated fight bet\ve(‘n 
the Centaurs and Lapitbae, in which the Cenlaiiis 
were defeated. Pirithous once invaded Attica, but 
when Theseus came forth to oppr)se him, he con- 
ceived a warm admiration for the Athenian king ; 
and from this time a most intimate frienilsh'ij) 
sprung up between the 2 heroes. Tlieseus wa? 
present at the wedding of Pirith(dis, and assisted 
him in his battle against the (Centaurs. IJipp'- 
damia afterwards died, and each of tlie two friends 
resolved to ived a daughter of Zeus. With the 
assistance of Pirithous, Tlieseus carried off Helen 
from Sparta,aiid ])laced her at Aethra iindcT the caro 
of Phaedra. Pirithous was still more ambitious, 
and resolved to c.arry olF Persephone ( Proserpina ), 
the wife of the king of the lower world. Theseus 
would not desert his friend in the enterprise, 
though he knew the risk which they ran. 'i'he 2 
friends accordingly descended to the lower world, 
but they were seized by Pluto and fastened to a 
rock, where they both remained till Hercules 
^sited the lower world. Hercules deliver'd 
Theseus, who bad made the daring attempt only 
to please his friend, but Piritliobs remained lorevei 
in torment {amatorein trecentae Plrilhonm 
'•nienac, Hor. Carm, iii. 4. 80). Pirithoiis was 
'orsbipped nt Athens, along with Theseus, as a 
hero. 

Plrus (nelpoi), Piems (nlepoj), or Achelous, 
the chief river of Achaia, which falls into the gul 
of Patrae, near Oleiius. - j r 

Pirustae, a people in Illyria, exempted In'" 
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taxes by the Romans, because they deserted Gen- 
tius and passed over to the Romans. 

Pisa (ITto-a; Ilio-dlTrjs), the capital of Pisatis 
(ritffaTis^ the middle portion of the province of 
Elis in Peloponnesus. [Elis.] In the most an- 
cient times Pisatis formed an union of d states, of 
which, in addition to Pisa, we find mention of 
Salmone, Heraclea, Harpinna, Cycesiiun .and Dys- 
pontium. Pisa its<'lf was situated N. of t)>e Alpheus, 
at a very short distance E. of Olympia, and, in 
consequence of its proximity to tife Latter place, 
w.as frequently identified by the poets with it. 
The history of the Pis.atae consists of their strup^Ie 
with the Eieans, with whojn they contended for 
the presidency of the Olympic pames. The Pisatae 
obtained this honour in tl»e dth Olympiad (u. c. 
748) with the assistance of Phidon, tyrant of 
Argos, and also a ‘2nd time in the 84th C3l3’mpiad 
(()44) by means of their «)wri king Pantaleoii. In 
the 52nd Olympiad (572) the struggle between 
the 2 peoples was brought to a close by the con- 
quest and destruction of Pisa by the Eieans. So 
complete was the destruction of the eit\’^, that not a 
trace of it was left ii\ later times ; and some per- 
sons, as we learn from Strabo, even questioned 
whether it had ever existed, supposing that by the 
name of Pisa, the kingdom of the Pis;vtae was 
alone intended. The existence, however, of the 
cit}' does not admit of dispute. Even after the 
destruction of the city, the Pisatae did not ndin- 
quish their claims ; .and in the y)4th Olvanpiad 
(884), they had the presidency of the Olympic 
games along with the Arcadians, when the latter 
people were making war with the Eieans. 

FIsae, more rarely Pisa (Pisaiius; /*/{?«), one 
of the most ancient and important of the cities 
of Etriirha, was situated at the confluence of the 
Anius and Ansar about 6’ miles from the 

sea ; but the latter river altered its course in the 
12th century, and now flows into the sea b^'a sep.a- 
rate ch.annel. According to some traditions, Pisae 
was founded bv' the companions of Nestor, the 
inhabitants of Pisa in Elis, who were driven upon 
tlie coast of Italy on tlieir return from Troy 
whence the Koinaii poets give tlic Etruscan tovvi 
the surname of Alphea. Tiiis legend, iiowever 
like mail}" otliers, probablv" arose from the acci 
dental similarit}' of the names of the ‘2 cities. Ii 
would seem that Pisa was originally a Pelasgi( 
town, that it .afterwards passed into the hands o 
the Ligyae, and from them into those t)f the Etrus 
cans. It then became one of tlie 12 cities ol 
Etruria, and was down to the time of Augustus thi 
most N,-ly cit^' in the country. Pisa is freqnentb 
mentioned in the Ligurian w.ars as the head-quarter 
ot the Roman legions. In B. c. 1 80 it was made 
• Latin colony, and appears to have beem colonised 
^^gain in the time of Augustus, since we find it 
called in inscriptions f.'o/o//i« Julia Pisana. Its 
harbour, called Por(^s Pisanug^ni the mouth of the 
Arnus, wu\8 much used by the Romans ; and in tlu 
time ot Stnabo the town of ]*isa wuis still a pl.acc o 
considerable imporiance on account of the marble- 
quiurries in its neighbourhood, .and the quantity of 
timber which it yielded for ship-building. About 
3 miles N, of the tojvn were mineral springs, 
calk'd Aquae Pisanae^ which were less cclchratec 
in antiquity than they are at tlie present day, 
I here is scarcely a vestige of the ancient city - ■ 
the modern Pim, 

Flsander (Ilua-aydpoi). 1. Son of Polyctor, 
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.nd one of the suitors of Penelope. ■— 2. An Athe- 
nan, of the demus of Acbarnae, lived in the time 
»f the Peloponnesian war, and was attacked by 
,he comic poets for bis rapacity and cowardice. In 
41*2 he liomes before us as the chief ostensible 
agent in effecting the revolution of the Four 
Hundred. In all the measures of the new govern- 
ment, of which he was a member, he took an 
active part ; and when Theramenes and others 
withdrew from it. he sided with the more violent 
aristocrats, .and was one of those who, on the 
counter-revolution, took refuge with Agis at De- 
cele.a. His property was confiscated, and it does 
not appear th.at he ever returned to Athens.— 

3. A Spartan, brotl^er-in law of Agesilaus 1 1., who 
made him adminil of the fleet in .8.95. lu the fol- 
lowing yea,T he was defeated and slain in the sea- 
fight off Cnidus, ag.iinst Conon and I’hariiabazus.— 

4. A poet of Camirns in Rhodes, flourished about 
B. c. 648 — C45. He was the author of a poem in 
2 books on the exploits of Hercules, called Jfera- 
clia {'Hp6.K\€ia). Tlie Alexandrian granmuirians 
thought so highl\' of the poem that they received 
Pisander, as well as Antiinachus and Parn'asis, 
into the epic canon together with Homer and He- 
siod. Only a fesv lines of it have been pre.scrved. 
In the Greek Anthology'- we find .an epigram attri- 
buted to Pis.ander of Rhodes, perhaps the poet 
of Ctimirus. — 5. A poet of liaraiida, in Lycia or 
Lycaonia, was the son of Nestor, and flourished in 
the reign of Alexander Severus (a.d. 222 — 235). 
He wrote a poem, called ‘Hpwt/cal 3€07agiat, which 
probably treated of the marriages of gods and god- 
desses with mortals, .and of tlie heroic progeny 
thus produced. 

Pisatis. [Pisa.] 

Pisaumm (Pisaurensis : Pes'aro), an ancient 
town of Umbria, near the month of the river Pi- 
sauriis (F(M;lia), on the roml to Ariiiiimnn. It 
was colonised by the Romans in b. c. 186, and 
probably colonised a 2nd time by Auginstiis, since 
ijt i.s called in inscriptions (hlonia Julia Felix. 

Fisaurus. [Pisaurum.] 

Pis|ah. [Nebo.] 

FlSldla (t) TLicrLSiKT} : pi. nax/Sai. also 

n6<(ri5a/, ni0'(75ai and HijnSt/coi, PlSlda pi. Pisi- 
dae, anc. Peisidae), an inland district of Asia 
Minor, bounded by Lycia and Pamphvlia on the 

5. ; Cilicia on tlie S. K. ; Lv’caoiiia and lsauri.a 
(the latter often reckoned a part of Pisidia) on the 
E. and N.E. ; Phrygia Parorios on the N., where 
the boundary varied at ditlerent time.s, and was 
never ver^' definite ; and Caria on the \V. It was 
a mountainous region, formed by that part of the 
main chain of Mt. T.anrns which sweeps round in 
a semicircle pav.allel to the shore of the Pampliv ban 
gulf ; the strip of shore itself, at the foot of the 
inounUiins, constituting the district of Pamthylia. 
The inhabitants of the mountiiins were a warlike 
aboriginal people, related apparently to tlie Isau- 
riana and Cilicians. They maintained their inde- 
pendence, under petty chieftains, against all the 
successive rulers of Asia Minor, ihe Romans 
never subdued the Pisidiaiis in their mountain 
fortresses, though they took some ot the towns on 
the outskirts of their countiy ; tor example, Anti- 
ochia, which was made a colory' with the Jus 
Italiciim. Ill fact the N. part, in which Aiitiocbia 
stood, had originally belonged to Phrygi.a, and was 
more acce.ssible and more civilised than the niuun- 
laiiis which formed the proper country of tbo 
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Pisidians. Nominally, the country was considered 
a part of Pamphylia, till the new sub-division of 
the empire under Constantine, when Pisidia was 
made a separate province. The country is still 
inhabited by wild tribes, among whom Ifavelling 
is dangerous ; and it is therefore little known. 
Ancient writers say that it contained, amWst its 
nigged mountains, some fertile valleys, where the 
olive flourished ; and it also produced the gum 
Ptorax, some medicinal plants, and salt. On the 
S. slope of the Taurus, several rivers flowed through 
Pisidia and Pamphylia, into the Pamphylian gulf, 
the chief of which were the Cestrus and the Ca- 
tarrhactes ; and on the N. the mountain streams 
form some large salt lakes, namely, Ascania 
{Iloiran and Eijerdir) S. of Anfiochia, Caralius or 
Pusgnsa (Jiei Shchr or Kerch) S. PI. of the fonner, 
and Trogiiis {So<jhla) further to the S. E.,iii Isauria. 
Special names were given to certain districts, which 
are sometimes spoken of as parts of Pisidia, some- 
times as distinct countries ; namely, Cibyriitis, in 
the S. W. along the N. of Lycia, and Cabalia, the 
S. W. corner of Cibyratis itself ; Milyaa, the dis- 
trict E. of Cibyratis, N. E. of Lycia, and N.W. of 
Pamphylia, and Isauria, in the E. of Pisidia, on 
the borders of Lycaonia, 

Plsistratldae (nerntfl-TpaTtSai), the legitimate 
sons of I’isistratus. The name is used s<»metimes 
to indicate only Ilippias and Hipparchus, and 
sometimes in a wider application, embracing the 
grandchildren and near connections of Pisistratus 
(as by Herod, viii. 52. referring to a time when 
both Ilippias and IIi})}»archus were dead). 

Pisistratus (ne/o-io-Tparos), the youngest son 
of Nestor and Anaxibia, was a friend of Telema- 
chiis, and accompanied him on his journey from 
Pylos to Menelaus at Sparta. 

Pisistratus (neunVTpaTos), an Athenian, son 
of Hippocrates, was so named after Pisistratus, the 
youngest son of Nestor, since the family of Hippo- 
crates was of Pylian origin, and traced their descent 
to Neleiis, the father of Nestor. The mother of 
Pisistratus (whose name w'e do not know) was' 
cousin-german to the mother of Solon. Pisistratus 
grew up equall}" distinguished for personal beauty 
and for mental endowments. The relationship be- 
tween him and Solon naturally drew them toge- 
ther, and a close friendship sprang up between 
them. He assisted Solon by his eloquence in per- 
suading the Athenians to renew their struggle 
with the Mogarians for the possession of Salamis, 
and he afterw'ards fought with bravery in the ex- 
pedition which Solon led against the island. When 
Solon, after the establishment of his constitution, 
retired for a time from Athens, the old rivalry 
between the parties of the Plain, the Highlands 
and the Coast broke out into open feud. The 
party of the Plain, comprising chiefly the landed 
proprietors, was headed by Lycurgus ; that of the 
Coast, consisting of the wealthier classes not be- 
longing to the nobles, by Megacles, the eon of 
Alcmaeon ; the party of the Highlands, which 
aimed at more of political freedom and equality 
than either of the two others, was the one at the 
head of which Pisistratus placed himself, bec.ause 
they seemed the most likely to be useful in the 
^furtherance of his ambitious designs. His libe- 
rality, as well as his military and oratorical abili- 
ties, gained him the support of a large body of 
citizens. Solon, on his return, quickly saw through 
the designs of Pisistratus, who listened with re- 
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spect to his advico, though he prosecuted his schemes 
none the less diligentlj^ When Pisistratus found 
his plans suflicieiitly ripe for execution, he one 
day made his appearance in the agora with hia 
mules and his own person exhibiting recent wounds, 
pretending that he had been nearly assassinated 
by his enemies as he was riding into the country. 
An assembly of the people was forthwith called, 
in which one of his partisans proposed that a 
body-guard of 50 citizens, armed with clubs, should 
be granted to fiiim. It was in vain that Solon 
opposed this ; the guard was given him. Through 
the neglect or connivance of the people Pisistratus 
took this opportunity of raising a much larger 
force, with which he seized the citad(‘l, B. c. 5h(), 
thus becoming, wliat the Greeks called Tyrant of 
Athens. Having secured to himself the substance 
of power, he made no further change in the con- 
stitution, or in the laws, which he administered 
ably and well. His first usurpation lasted hut a 
.short time, llefore his power was firmly rooted, 
the factions headed by Megacles and liVcurgiis 
combined, and Pisistratus was compelled to eva- 
cuate Athens. He remained in hanislmieut G years. 
Meantime tlic lactions of Megacles and Lycurgus 
revived their old feuds, and Megacles made o\ei’- 
tures to Pisi.stratus, offering to reinstate him in 
the tyninny if he would connect himself with him 
by receiving his daughter in marriage. The pro- 
posal was acce])tod by Pisistratus, and tlie follow- 
ing stratagem was devised for accomplishing his 
restoration, according to the account of Herodotus. 
A damsel named Phya, of remarkable stature and 
beaut}', w’as dressed up as Athena in a full suit of 
armour, and placed in a chariot, with Pisistratus 
by her side. The chariot was then driven towards 
the city, heralds being sent on before to announce 
that Athena in person was bringing hack Pisi.stra- 
tus to her Acropolis. The report spread rafiidlx, 
and those in the city believing that the woman 
was really their tutelary goddess, worshipped her, 
and admitted Pisistratus. Pisistratus nominally 
performed hi.s part of the contract with Alegaclc.s ; 
hut in consequence of the insulting mainu'r in 
which he treated his wife, Megacles again made 
common cMise with Lycurgus, and Pisistratus was 
a second time compelled to evacuate Athens, lie 
retired to Eretria in Euboea, and employed the 
next 10 years in making preparations to regain his 
power. At the end of that time he invaded Attica, 
with the forces he had raised, and also supported 
by Lygdamis of Naxos with a considerable body ot 
troops. He defeated his opponents near the temple 
of Athena at Pallene, and then entered Athens 
without opposition. Lygdamis was rewarded by 
being established as tyrant of Naxos, which islann 
Pisi.stratus conquered. [Lyudamis. J Having no'V 
become tyrant of Athens for the third time, Pusis- 
tratus adopted measures to secure the undisturbed 
possession of his supremacy, ^e took a body of 
foreign mercenaries into his pay, and seized as 
hostiiges the children of several of the princi{wl 
citizens, placing them in the custody of liygdaiiiis, 
in Naxos. He maintained at the same time, the 
form of Solon’s institutions, only taking care, as 
his sons did after him, that the liighest ofHces 
should always be held by some member of the 
family. He not only exacted obedience to the laws 
from his subjects and friends, but himself set the 
example of submitting to them. On one occasion 
he even appeared before the Areopagus to answ'cr 
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a charge of murder, which however was not prose- 
cuted. Athens was indebted to him for many 
stately and useful buildings. Among these may 
be mentioned a temple to the Pythian Apollo, and 
a magnincent temple to the Olympian Zeus, which 
remained unfinished for several centuries, and was 
at length completed by the emperor Hadrian. Be- 
sides these, the Lyceum, a garden with stately 
buildings a short distance from the city, was the 
work of Pisistratus, as also the fountain of the 
Nine Springs. Pisistratus also e’jcouraged litera- 
ture in varitms ways. It was apparently under 
his auspices that Thespis introduced at Athens his 
rude form of ‘tragedy (ii. c. .535), and that dramatic 
contests were made a regular part of the Attic 
Hionysia. It is to Pisistratus that we owe the 
first written text of the whole of the poems of 
Homer, which, without his care, would most likely 
now e.xist only in a few disjointed fragments. 
[Homkuus.J Pisistratus is also said to have been 
the first person in Greece who collected a library, 
to w'hich he generously allowed the public access. 
By his first wife Pisistratus had sons, Hippias 
and Hipparchus. By his ‘2nd wife, Timonassa, he 
had also ‘2 sons, lophou and Thessaliis, who are 
rarely mentioned. He had also a bastard son, 
Hegesistratus, whom he made tyrant of Sigeum, 
after taking that town from the Mytileiiaeaiis. 
Pisistratus died at an advanced age in 5’27, and 
was succeeded in the tyranny by his eldest son 
Hippias; but Hippias and his brother Hipparchus 
appear to have administered the affairs of the state 
with so little outward distinction, that they are 
frequently spoken of as though they had been joint 
tyrants. They continued the government on the 
same principles as their father. Thucydides (vi. 
54) speaks in terms of high commendation of the 
virtue and intelligence with wliich their rule was 
e.vercisod till the death of Hipparchus. Hippar- 
chus inherited his father’s literary tastes. Several 
distinguished poets lived at Athens mider the 
patronage of Hipparchus, as, for example, Simo- 
nides of (Jeos, Anacreon of Teos, Lasus of Her- 
niione, and Unoinacritus. After the murder of 
Hipparchus in 514, an account of which is given 
under llAnMonius, a great change ensued in the 
character of the government. Under the influence 
of revengeful feelings and fears for Iiis own safety 
Hippias now became a morose and suspicious 
tyrant, lie put to death groat numbers of the 
citizens, and raised money by extraordinary imposts. 
His old enemies the Alcmaeonidae, to whom Me- 
gacles belonged, availed themselves of the growing 
discontent of the citizens ; and after one or two 
unsuccessful attempts they at length succeeded, 
supported b}'- a large force under Cleomeiies, in 
expelling the Pisistratidae from Attica. Hippias 
Jinc^ his connections retired to Sigeum, 510. The 
family of the tyrants was condemned to perpetual 
banishment, a sentence which was maintained even 
in after-times, when decrees of amnesty were 
passed. Hippias afterwards repaired to the court 
of Darius, and looked forward to a restoration to 
bis country by the aid of the Persians. He ac- 
companied the expedition sent under Datis and 
Armphcrncs, and pointed out to the Persiims the 
plain of Marathon, as the most suitable place fur their 
landing. He was now (4,90) of great age. Ac- 
cording to some accounts he fell in the battle of 
Marathon ; according to others he died at Lemnos 
oil his return. Hippias was the only one of the 
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legitimate sons of Pisistratus who had children ; 
but none of them attained distinction. 

Flso, Calpurnius, the name of a distinguished 
plebeian family. The name of Piso, like many 
other l|oman cognomens, is connected with agri- 
culture, the noblest and most honourable pursuit 
of the* ancient Romans : it comes from the verb 
pisere or /n'wsere, and refers to the pounding or 
grinding ot corn. — 1 . Was taken prisoner at the 
battle of Cannae, b. c. 216; was praetor urbaims 
*211, and afterwards commanded as pro]»raetor in 
Etruria, .210. Piso in his praetorship proposed to 
the senate, that the Ludi Apollinarcs, which had 
been exhibited for the first time in the ]treeeding 
year (*212), should be repeated, and should be 
celebrated in future annually. The senate passed 
a decree to this effect. The establishment of these 
games by their ancestor was commemorated on 
coins by the Pisones in later times. — 2. C., son of 
No. 1, was praetor 186, and received Further 
8[Kiin as his province. He returned to Rome in 
184, and obtained a triumph for a victory he had 
gained over the Liisitani and Celtiberi. He was 
consul in 180, and died during his consulship. 

Pisones with the agnomen Caesoninus. 

3. L., received the agnomen Caesoninns, because 
ho originally belonged to the (.'aesonia gens. He 
was praetor in 154, and obtained the jnovince 
of Further Spain, but ivas defeated by the 
Lusitani. lie was consul in 148, and was sent 
to conduct the war against Carthage ; he was 
.ucceeded in the command in the following year 
by Scipio. — 4. L., son of No. 3, consul 112 with 
M. liivius Dnisus. In 107 he served as legatus 
to the consul, L. Cassius Longinus, who was sent 
into Gaul to oppose tlie Ciinbri and their allies, 
and he fell together with the consul in the battle 
ill which the lloman army was utterly defeated by 
the Tigurini in the territory of the Allohroges. 
This Piso was the grandfather of Caesar’s father- 
in-law, a circumstance to which Caesar himself 
alludes in recording his own victory over the Tigu- 
rini at a later time. (Caes. JJ. (J, i. 7, 1*2.)— 6. L., 
son of No. 4, never rose to any of the olfices of 
state, and is only known from the account given of 
him by Cicero IP his violent invective against his 
son. He married the daughter of Calventius, 
a native of Cisalpine Gaul, who came from 
Placentia and settled at Rome ; and hence Cicero 
calls his son in contempt a senii-Placentian. — 
6. L., sou of No. 5, was an unprincipled de- 
bauchee and a cruel and corrupt magistrate. 
He is first mentioned in 59, when he was brought 
to trial by P, Clodius for plundering a province, 
of which he had the administration after his 
praetorship, and he was only acquitted by throw- 
ing himself at the feet of the judges. In the 
same year Caesar married his daughter Cal- 
puniia ; and through his influence Piso obtained 
tile consulship for 58, having for his collengiio A. 
Gabinius, who was indebted for the honour to 
Pompey. Roth consuls supported Clodius in liis 
measures against Cicero, which resulted in the 
banishment of the orator. J'he conduct of Piso in 
support of Clodius produced that extreme resent- 
ment in the mind ot Cicero, which lie displayed 
against Piso on many subsequent occasions. At 
the expiration of his consulship Piso went to his 
province of Macedonia, where he remained during 
2 years (57 and 36), plundering the province in the 
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most shameless manner. In the latter of these 
years the senate resolved that a successor should be 
appointed ; and in the debate in the senate which 
led to his recall, Cicero attacked him in the most 
unmeasured terms in an oration which has come 
down to us {Da Frovinciis Consularibm). Piso 
on his return (55) complained in the senate of the 
attack of Cicero, and justified the administration 
of his province, whereupon Cicero reiterated his 
charges in a speech which is likewise extant (In 
Pisonem). Cicero, however, did not venture to 
bring to trial the father-in-law of Caesar. In 
50 Piso was censor with Ap. Claudius Pulcher. 
On the breaking out of the civil war (49) Piso 
.accompanied Pompey in his flight from the city ; 
and although he did not go with him across the 
sea, he still kept .aloof from Caesar, lie subse- 
quently returned to Rome, and remained neutral 
during the remainder of the civil war. After 
Caesar''s death (44) Piso at first oppo.sed Antony, 
but is afterwards mentioned .as one of his partisans. 
— T. L., son of No. G, was consul 15, and afterwards 
obtained the province of Pamphylia ; from thence 
he was recalled h}' Augustus in 1 1, in order to make 
war upon the Thracians, who had attacked the 
province of Macedonia. He was appointed by 
Tiberius praefectus urhi. While retaining the 
favour of the emperor, without condescending to 
servility, he at the same time earned the good-will 
of his fellow-citizens by the integrity and justice 
with which he governed the city. He died in 
A. D. 32, at the age of 80, and w.as honoured by a 
decree of the senate, with a public funeral. It 
was to this Piso and his 2 sons that Horace ad- 
dressed his epistle on the Art of Poetry. 

Phones with the agnonmi Frugi, 

8 . L., received from his integrity and conscien- 
tiousness the surname of Frugi, which is perhaps 
ne.arly equivalent to our “ man of honour.'’ He was 
tribune of the plebs, 149, in which year he proposed 
the first law for the punishment of extortion in the 
provinces. He was consul in 13.3, and carried on* 
war .against the slaves in Sicily, lie was a staunch 
supporter of the aristocratical party, and offered a, 
strong opposition to the measures of C. Gracchus. 
Piso was censor, but it is uncer^n in what year. 
He wrote Annals, which contained the history of 
Rome from the earliest period to the .age in which 
Piso himself lived.— ■ 9. L., son of No. 8, served 
with distinction under his father in Sicily in 1.33, 
and died in Spain about 111, whither he had gone 
as propraetor. — 10. L., son of N o. 9, was a col- 
league of Verres in the praetorship, 74, when he 
thwarted many of the unrighteous schemes of the 
latter. — 11. C., son of No. 10, married Tulli.o, 
the daughter of Cicero, in 63, but was betrothed to 
her as early as G7. He was quaestor in 58, when 
ha used every exertion to obtain the rec<ill of his 
father-in-law from banishment ; but he died in 57 
before Cicero’s return to Rome. He is frequently 
mentioned by Cicero in terms of gratitude on ac- 
count of the zeal which he had manifested in his 
behalf during his banishment. 

Phones without an agnomen, 

12. C., consul 67, belonged to the high .aristo- 
cratical party ; and in his consulship opposed with 
the utmost vehemence the law of the tribune Ga- 
binius, for giving Pompey the command of the 
war against the pirates. In 66 and 65, Piso ad- 
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ministered the province of Narbonese Gaul as pro- 
consul, and wliile there suppressed an insurrection 
of the Allobroges. In 63 he was accused of plun- 
dering the province, and was defended by Cicero. 
The latter charge was brought ag.ainst Piso at the 
instigation of Cacs.ar ; .and Piso, in revenge, im- 
plored Cicero, hut without success, to accuse Caesiir 
as one of the conspirators of Catiline. — 13. M., 
usually called M. Fupius Piso, because he was 
adopted by M. Pupius, vvhen the latter was an old 
man. He retaiaed, however, his family-name Piso, 
just as Scipio, after his adoption by Metellus, was 
called Metellus Scipio. [Metbllus, No. 15. J Ou 
the death of L. Ciuna, in 84, Piso inhrried his wife 
Annia. In 83 he was appointed quaestor to the con- 
sul L. Scipio; but he quickly deserted this party, and 
went over to Sulla, who compelled him to divorce 
his wife on .account of her previous connection with 
Cinna. After his praetorship, the year of which 
is uncertJiin, he received the province of Spain 
with the title of proconsul, and on his return to 
Rome in 69, enjoyt;d the honour of a triumph. He 
served in the Mithridatic war as a legatus of Poin- 
pey. He was elected consul for 61 through the 
influence of Pompey. In his consulship Piso gave 
great otFence to Cicero, by not asking the orator 
first in the sen.ate for his opinion, .and by taking P. 
Clodius under his protection after liis violation of 
the mysteries of the Bona Dca. Cicero revenged 
himself on Piso, by preventing him from obtaining 
the province of Syrui, which had been proinised 
him. Piso, in ‘'ais younger days, had so high .a 
reputation as an orator, that Cicero was taken to 
him by hia father, in order to receive instruction 
from him. He belonged to the Peripatetic school 
in philosophy, in which he received instructions 
from Sbaseas. — 14. Cn., a young noble who had 
dissipated his fortune by his extravagance and 
profligacy, and therefore joined Catiline in what is 
usually called his first conspiracy (GG). [For de- 
tails see p. 155, b.] The senate anxious to get 
rid of Piso sent him into Nearer Spain as quaestor, 
but with the rank and title of propraetor. His 
exactions in the province soon made hiiii so hatetul 
to the inhabitants, that he was murdered by them. 
It was, hpwever, supposed by some that he waa 
murdered at the instigation of Pompey or of Crus- 
sus. — 15. Cn., fought against Caesar in Alrua 
(4G), and after the de.ath of the dictator, jojiie>l 
Brutus and Cassius, lie was subsequently par- 
doned, and retured to Rome ; but he disdained to 
.ahk Augustus for any of the honours of the state, 
and was, without solicitation, raised to the consul- 
ship in 23. —16. Cn., son of No. 15, inherited all 
the pride and haughtiness of his father, lie was 
consul u. c. 7, and was sent by Augustus as legate 
into Spain, where he made himself hated by his 
cruelty and avarice. Tiberius after his accession 
was chiefly jealous of Gennanicus, his brothei s 
son ; and accordingly, when the eastern provinces 
were assigned to Gennanicus in a. d. 18, Tiherins 
conferred upon Piso the command of Syria, in order 
that the latter might do every thing in his power 
to thwart and oppose Gerniaiiicus. Plancina, the 
wife of Piso, w.a8 also urged on by Hivia, the mo- 
ther of the emperor, to vie with and annoy Agrip- 
pina. Gennanicus and Agrippina were thus ex- 
posed to every species of insult and opposition from 
Piso and Plancina ; and when Geruuinicus fell ill 
ill the autumn of 19, he believed that he had been 
poisoned by them. Piso on his return to Rome 
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(20) was accused of murdering Germanicus ; the 
matter was investigated by the senate ; but before 
the investigation came to an end, Piso was found 
one inoniing in his room with his throat cut, and 
his sword lying by his side. It was generally sup- 
posed that, despairing of the emperor's protection, 
he had put an end to his own life ; but others be- 
lieved tliat Tiberius dreaded his revealing his 
Sfcri'ls, and accordingly caused him to bo put to 
death. The powerful influence of Livia secured 
the acquittal of Plancina. — 17. the leader of 
the well-known conspiracy against Nero in a. n. 
G5. Piso himself did not form the plot ; but as 
soon as he had joined it, his great popularity 
gained him many partizarjs. lie possessed most 
of the qualities which the Romans prized, high 
birth, an eloquent address, liberality and affa- 
bility ; and he also displayed a sufficient love of 
magnificence and luxury to suit the taste of the 
day, which would not have tolerated austerity of 
manner or character. The conspiracy was disco- 
vered by Milichus, a freedinan of Flavius Scevinus, 
one of the conspirators. Piso thereupon opened 
his veins, and thus died. There is extant a poem 
in 26T lines, containing a panegyric on a certain 
Calpurnius Piso, who is probably the same person 
as the leader of the cmispiracy against Nero.— 
18. L., surnained Licinianiis, was the son of 
M. Licinius Crassus Frugi, and was adopted by 
one of the Pisones. On the accession of Galba to 
the throne, he adopted as his son and successor 
Piso Licinianiis ; but the latter linly enjoyed the 
distinction 4 days, for Otho, who had hoped to 
receive this honour, induced the praetorians to rise 
against the emperor. Piso fled for refuge into tli 
temple of Vesta, but was dragged out by the sol- 
diers, and despatched at the threshold of the 
temple, a. d. 69. 

Fistor, that is, the baker, a surname of Jupiter 
at Rome, which is said to have arisen in the fol- 
lowing manner. When the Gauls were besieging 
Rome, the god suggested to the besieged the idea 
of throwing loaves of bread among the enemies, to 
make the^i believe that the Romans had plenty of 
provisions, and thus caused them to give up the 
siege. « 

FUtorla or Fistorium (Pistoriensis : Fisioia). 
a small place in Etruri.i, on the road from Luca to 
Florentia, rendered -memorable by the defeat of 
Catiline in its neighbourhood. 

Fit&na. [Sparta.] 

Fit&ne {TLirdvr } : Sanderli)^ a seaport town ol 
Mysia, on the coast of the Elaitic gulf, at th« 
month of the Evenus or, according to some, of tin 
Caicus ; almost destroyed by an earthquake unde' 
Titus. It was the birthplace of the Academh 
philosopher Arcesilaus. 

FithScUsa. [Aknahia.] 

Fitho (ne(0a/), called Suada or Suadela b; 
the Romans, the personification of Persuasion. Sh 
was worshipped as a divinity at Sicyon, where sh< 
was honoured with a temple in the agora. Pitln 
also occurs as a surname of Aphrodite, whose w'^or 
ship was said to have been introduced at Athen 
by Theseus, when he united the country commu 
nities into towns. At Athens the statues of Pith 
and Aphrodite Pandemos stood close together 
and at Mcgara the statue »)f Pitho stood in th' 
temple of Aphrodite ; so that the 2 divinities mus 
he conceived as closely connected, or the one, per 
haps, merely as an attribute of the other. 
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Fithon (IltOwv also Tleido)!/ and Ilwflwp). 1. Son 
of Ageiior, a Macedonian officer of Alexander the 
Great, lie received from Alexander the govern- 
ment of part of the Indian provinces, in which he 
was confirmed after the king’s death. In B.c. 316, 
he received from Antignmis the satrapy of Baby Ion. 
He afterwards fought with Demetrius against Pto- 
lemy, and was slain at the battle of Gaza, 312. — 

2. f^n of Crateuas or Crateas, a Macedonian officer 
of Alexander, who is frequently confounded with 
the preceding. After Alexander's death hg received 
froiiiPerdiccas the satrapy of Media. He accompanied 
Perdiccas on his expedition to Egypt, (321), but 
he took part in the mutiny against Perdiccas, which 
terminated in the death of the latter. Pithon ren- 
dered important service to Antigonus in his war 
against Eumenes; hut after the death of Eumenes, 
he began to form schemes for his own aggrandise- 
ment, and was accordingly put to death by Anti- 
gonus, 316. 

Pitinuin ( Pitinas, -atis). 1. {Pitino)^ a munici- 
pium in the interior of Umbria on the river Pisau- 
rus, whence its inhabitants arc called in inscriptions 
Pithiates Pisaurenses. The town also bore the 
surname Mergens. — 2. A town in Picenum, on 
the road 1‘rorn Castnim Novum to Prifernum. 

Pitt&CUS (HiTTttKds), one of those early culti- 
ators of lettc'Fs, who were designated as “ the 
Seven Wise Men of Greece,” was a native of 
Mytilene in Lesbos, and was born about b. c. 
.52. He was highly celebrated as a warrior, 
a statesman, a philosopher, and a poet. He is 
first mentioned, in public life, as an opponent of 
he tyrants of Mytileiie. In conjunction with 
he brothers of Alcaeus, he overthrew and killed 
he tyrant Melanchriis, B. c. 612. In 606, he 
commanded the Mytilenaeans, in their war with 
-he Athenians for the possession of Sigeum, on the 
:oast of the Troad, and signalized himself by killing 
in single combat Plirymon, the commander of the 
Athenians. This feat Pittacus performed by en- 
:aiigling his adversary in a net, and then despatch- 
ing him with a trident and a dagger, exactly after 
the fashion in which the gladiators called retiarii 
long afterwards fought at Home. Thi.. war was 
terminated by the mediation of Periander, who 
assigned the diluted territory to the Athenians ; 
hut the internal troubles of Mytilene still continued. 
The supreme power was fiercely disputed between 
a succession of tyrants, and the aristocratic party, 
headed by Alcaeus and his brother Antimenidas; 
and the latter were driven into exile. As the 
exiles tried to effect their return by force of arms, 
the popular party chose Pittacus as their ruler, 
with absolute power, under the title of Aeapmneies 
{al<Tvixpi}TTis). He held this office for 10 years 
(589 — 579) and then voluntarily resigned it, having 
by his administration restored order to the state, 
and* prepared it for the safe enjoyment of a repub- 
lican form of government. He lived in great 
honour at Mytilene for 10 years after the re- 
signation of his government; and died in .569, at 
an advanced age. Of the proverbial maxims of 
practical wisdom, which were current under the 
names of the seven wise men of Greece, two were 
ascribed to Pittacus, namely, XaKfrrbv 
and Kaiphv yvwBi. 

Fittheus (n*T6«os), king of Troezene, was son 
of Pelops and Di.a, father of Aethra, and grand- 
father and instructor of Theseus. When Theseus 
married Phaedra, Pittheus took Hippolytus into 
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his house. His tomb and the chair on which he 
had sat in judgment were shown atTroezeiie down 
to a late time. He is said to have taught the art 
of speaking, and even to have written a book upon 
it. Aethra as his daughter is called Pittheis. 

« Pityia (IliTiJeia ; prob. Shamelik\ a town men- 
tioned by Homer, in the N. of Mysia, between 
Pariuiii and Priapus, evidently named from the 
pine forests in its neighbourhood. 

Pityonesus (Uirvdvrjaos : Anyhstri), an island 
off the co^st of Argolis. 

Pityus (IltToous : prob. Pifzunda)^ a Greek 
city, iji ISarinatia Asiatica, on the N. E. coast of 
the Euxine, iKiO stadia N. W. of Dioscurias. In 
the time of Strabo, it was a consideinble city and 
port. It was afterwards destroyed by the neigh- 
bouring tribe of the Ileniochi, ])ut it was restored, 
and long served as an important frontier fortress of 
the Roman Empire. 

Pityusa, Pityussa {Uirvovaa, niTvovaao, con- 
tracted from TriTvS^ffffa fern, of TriTvdeis)^ i. e. 
abounding in pine-trees. 1. The ancient name of 
Lanipsacus, Salamis, and Chios. — 2. A small 
island in the Argolic gulf. — 3. The name of *2 
islands off the S. coast of Spain, W. of tlie Ba- 
learcs. The larger of them was called Ebusus 
the smaller Ophiussa {Por/nentera) : the 
latter was uninhabited. 

Pixodarus (nt^wSapos), prince or king of Caria, 
was the youngest of the 3 sons of Ilecatomims, all 
of whom successively held the sovereignty of Caria. 
Pixodarus obtained possession of the throne by 
the oxfuilsion of his sister Ada, the widow and 
successor of her brothetr Iurieus, and held it with- 
(nit opposition for 5 yearn, b. o. 340 — 3.35, He 
was succeeded by his son-in-law Orontobates. 

Placentia (Placentinus : Piacenza), a Roman 
colony in Cisalpine Gaul, founded at the same time 
as Cremona, n. c. 2 If/. It was situated in the 
territory of tlie Anainares, on the right bank of 
the Po, not far from the mouth of the Trebia, and 
on the road from Mediolanum to Parma. It was 
taken and destroyed by the Gauls in 200, hut was 
soon rebuilt by the Romtans, and became an im- 
portant place. It continued to be a flourishing 
town down to the time of the Goths. 

Placla (n\aKi7j, Ion.: nAa/ci7}#{s), an ancient 
Pelasgian settlement, in Mysia, E. of Cyzicus, at 
the foot of Mt. Olympus, seems to have been early 
destroyed. 

Placidia, Galla. [Gall a.] 

Placitus, Sex., the author of a short Latin 
work, <*ntith!d /M Medicina (or Medic amenlis) cjc 
A niinalibns, consisting of 34 chapters, each of 
which treats or' some anim.al whose body was sup- 
posed to possess certain medical properties. As 
might be expected, it contains numerous absurditic.s, 
and is of little or no value or interest. The datje of 
the author is uncertain, but he is supposed to have 
lived in the 4th century after Christ. The work 
if; printed by Stephanus in X\iQMedicae Artis Prin- 
etpAs, Paris, fol. 1567, and efse where. 

Placus (riAdfcos), a mountain of Mysia, above 
the city of Thebe : not in the neighbourhood of 
PlaCia, as the resemblance of the names had led 
some to suppose. ^ 

Plan§.r!a (prob. Canaria, Canary), one of the 
islands in the Atlantic, called Fortunatak. 

Planasla. 1. {Piemosa), an island between 
Corsica and the coast of Etruria, to which Augus- 
tus banished his grandson Agrippa Posturaus.— 
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2. An island off the S. coast of Gaul, E. of the 
Stoechades. 

Planciades, Fulgentius. [Fulgentius.] 

Flanclna, Mundtla, the wife of Cn. Piso, wim 
was appointed governor of Syria in a. n. 1 8. While 
her husband used every effort to thwart Ger- 
manicus, she exerted herself equally to annoy and 
insult Agrippina. She was encouraged in this 
conduct by Livia, the mother of the emperor, who 
saved her from condemnation by the senate when 
she was acciiscA along with her husband in 20. 
fPiSG, No, 16.] She was brought to trial again 
in 33, a few years after the death of Livia; and 
having no longer any hope of escape, she put an 
end to her own life. 

Plancius, Cn., first served in Africa under tlie 
propraetor A. Torquatns, subsequent!}' in b. c. (05 
under the proconsul Q, Metelliis in Crete, and next 
in ()2 as military tribune in the army of C. Anto- 
nins in Macedonia. In 58 lie was quaestor in 
Macedonia under the propraetor L. Appnleiiis, and 
here he showed great kindness to Cicero, when the 
latter came to this province during his banishment. 
He was tribune of the plebs in 56 ; and was 
elected cunile aedilc with .V. Plotiiis in .'l l. But 
before Plancius and Plotius entered upon their 
office they were accused by .Juventius Latereiisis, 
and L. Cassius Longinus, of the crime of sodidiliam, 
or the bribery of the tribes by mean.s of illegal 
associations, in accordance with the Lex Lieiiiia, 
which had boon proposed by the consul l.ieinius 
Crassus in the jfreceding year. Cicero defended 
Plancius in an oration still extant, and obtained 
his acquittal. Plancius (*spoused the Pompeian 
party in the civil wars, and alter (Caesar had gained 
the supremacy lived in exile in Corcyra. 

Plancus, Munatius, the name of a distinguished 
plebeian family. The surname Plancus signified a 
person having llat splay had without any bend in 
them. 1, L., was a friend of Julius Caesar, and 
served under him both in the Gallic and tlie civil 
wars. Caesar shortly before his death nominated 
him to the government of U'ransalpino Gaul for 
II. c. 44, with the exception of the Narbpijese and 
Belgic portions of the province, and also to tlie 
consulship for 42, with 1), Brutus as his colleague. 
After Caesar's death Plancus hastened into Caul, 
and took possession of liis province. Here he pre- 
pared at first to support the senate against Aiitoi.y ; 
but when Lepidus joined Antony, and their united 
forces threatened to overwhelm Plancus, the latter 
was persuaded by Asiiiius Pollio tf) follow his ex- 
ample, and to unite with Antony and Lepidus. 
Plancus during his government of Gaul founded 
the colonics of Liigdunum and Raurica. He was 
consul in 42 according to the arrangement made by 
Caesar, and he subseiiuently followed Antony to 
Asia, where he remained for sonic years, and go- 
verned in succession the provinces of, Asia and 
Syria, Ho deserted Antony in 32 shortly before 
the breaking out of the civil war between the latU r 
and Octavian. He was favourably received by 
Octavian, and continued to reside at Rome during 
the remainder of his life. It was on his proposal 
that Octavian received the title of Augustus in 27 ; 
and the emperor conferred upon him the censorsliip 
in 22 with Pauliis Aemiliiis Lepidus. Both the 
public and private life of Plancus was stained by 
numerous vices. One of Horace's odes (Carm. i- U 
is addressed to him. — 2. T., surnanied Bursa, 
brother of the former, was tribune of the plebs 
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B. c. 52, when he supported the views of Pompey, 
who was anxious to obtain the dictatorship. With 
this object he did every thing in his power to in- 
crease the confusion which followed upon the death 
of Clod ins. At the close, of the year, as soon as 
his tribunate had expired, Plancus was accused by 
Cicero of P/s and was condemned. After his con- 
demnation Plancus went to Ravenna in Cisalpine 
Gaul, where he was kindly received by Caesar. 
Soon after the beginning of the civil war he was 
restored to his civic rights by CtJIsar ; but he ap- 
pears to have taken no part in the civil war. After 
('aesar’s death Plancus fought on Antony’s side in 
the campaign of Mutina. lie was driven out of 
Polleiitia by Pontius Aquila, the legate of 1). Brutus, 
and in his flight broke his leg. — 3. Cn., brother 
of the two preceding, praetor elect 44, was charged 
by Caesar in that year with the assignment to his 
soldiers of lands at Buthrotum in Epirus. As 
Atticus possessed property in the neighbourhood, 
Cicero commended to Plancus with much earnest- 
ness the interests of his friend. lie was praetor in 
4.‘1 and was allowed by the senate to join his 
brotlier Lucius [No. 1] in Transalpine Gaul. — 4. 
L. Plautius Plancus, brother of the 3 preceding, 
Avas adopted by a 1/. Plautius, aiid therefore took 
his praenomen as well as nomon, but retained his 
original cognomen, as was the case with JMetellus 
Scipio [Mktellus, No. 15], and Pupius Piso. 
[Piso, No. 13.J Before his adoption his praeno- 
men was Caius. He was included in the [)roscription 
of the triumvirs, 43, Avith the coifseut of his brother 
Lucius, and Avas put to death. 

Plauudes Maximus, was one of the most I 
learned of the Conslantinopolitan monks of the last ] 
age of the Greek empire, and Avas greatly distin- 
guished as a theologian, grammarian, and rheto- 
rician; but his name is now chiefly interesting as 
that of the compiler of the latest of those collections 
of minor Greek poems, Avhich Avore known by the . 
names of GarUmds or AtHjtolotyies ('S.rifpa.voi^ ’Ar- 
do\oyiat), Planudes flourished at Constantinople 
in the first half of the 14th century, under th? 
emperors Andronicus 11. and III. Palaeologi. In 
A. D. 1327 he Avas sent hy Aiidronicus 11. as am- 
bassador to Venice. As the Antholuf/i/-Mf PlanudcB 
Was not only the latest compiled, but aa^s also that 
which was recognised .as The Greek Anlhuloqif^ until 
tile discovery of the Anthology of Constantin iis 
Cephalas, this is chosen as the fittent place for .an 
account of the Literary History of the Greek An- 
thology. 1 . Materials. The various collections, to 
which their compilers gave the name of Garlands 
and Anthologies., w^ere made up of short poems, 
chiefly of an epigrammatic character, and in the 
elegiac metre. The earliest examples of such jioetry 
were furiii^cd by the inscriptions on monuments, 
such as those erectc'd to conimeraorate heroic 
deeds, the statues of distinguished men, especially 
victors in the public games, sepulchral monuments, 
and dedicatory olferlngs in temples (itvad'ff/j.ara); 
to which may be added oracles and proverbial saj'- 
higs. At an early period in the history of Greek 
literature, poets of the highest fame cultivated this 
species of composition, which received its most 
perfect development from the hand of Shnonides. 
Thenceforth, as a set form of poetry, it became a 
fit vehicle for the brief expression of thoughts and 
sentiments on any subject ; until at last the form 
came to be cultivated for its oavii sake, and the 
literati of Alexandria and Byzantium deemed the 
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ability to make epigrams an essential part of the 
character of a scholar. Hence the mere trifling, 
the stupid jokgs, .and the Avretched personalities, 
which form so large a part of the epigrammatic 
poetry^contained in the Greek Anthology. — 2. 'The 
Garland of Melextger. At a comparatively eariy 
period in the history of Greek literature, A'arious 
persons collected ej)igram3 of particular classes, 
and Avith reference to their use as historical au- 
thorities; but the first person Avho made such a 
collection solely for its oAvn sake, and to pi-eserve 
epigrams of all kinds, Avas Mkleaoer, a cynic 
philosopher of Gadara, in Palestine, about b. c. 60. 
His collection contained epigrams by 4(» poets, of 
all .ages of Greek poetry, up to the most .am iont 
lyric period. He entitled it 'The Garland {Xre- 
^aeos), Avith reference to the common comparison 
of small beautiful poems to flowers. The s.amc idea 
is kept up in the Avord Anthology (avdo\oyia)^ 
Avhich AA'.as adopted by the next compiler as the 
title of his Avork. The Garland of Meh'.ager aa'us 
arranged in alphabetical order, according to the 
initial letters of the first line of e.ach epigram. — 3. 
The A nthology of /*hilip of Thessalrmicu, Avas com- 
piled in the time of Trajan, avowedly in imitation 
of the Garland of ^Meleager, .and chiefly Avith the 
view of adding to that collection the epigrams of 
more recent writers. — 4. iJtngenianus. Strato?i^ and 
Diogenes Laertius. Shortly .after Philip, in the 
reign of Hadrian, the learned grammarian, Diogt'- 
nianus of lleracle.a, compiled an Anthology, which 
is entirely lost. It might have been Avell if tlie 
same fate had befallen the very polluted collection 
of his contemporary, Straton of Sardis. About the 
same time Diogenes Laertius collected the epigrams 
which are interspersed in his lives of the philoso- 
phers, into a separate book. — B.Agathias tScholaUi- 
cus., AA'ho liA’ed in the time of Justinian, made a 
collection entitled Kvk\o 5 imypauixdrwv. It Avas 
divided into 7 books, according to subjects. The 
poems included in it Avere those of recent AATiters, 
and chiefly those of Agatliias himself .and of his 
contemporaries, such as Paulas Silentiarius and 
Macedonius. — 6. The A7it}uilogy of Constaniinus 
Cephalas^ or the Palatine Anthology. Coiistantiims 
Ceph.alas appears to have lived about 4 centuries 
.after Ag.athi.'is;'and to have flourished in the lOth 
century, under the emperor Constantinus Porphyro- 
genitus. The labours of preceding compilers may 
be vieAved as merely supplementary to the Garland 
of Meleager; but thjp Anthology of Constantinus 
Cephalas Avas .an entirely new collection from the 
preceding Anthologies and from nrigin.al sources. 
Nothing is known of Constantine himself. The 
MIS. of the Anthology was discovered by Salmasius 
ill 1 606, in the library of the Electors Palatine at 
Heidelberg. It Avas afterwards removed to the 
Vatic.an, with the rest of the I’alatine library 
(1623), and has become celebrated under the 
names of the Palatine Anthology and the f aiiean 
Codex of the Greek Anthology. This JMS. Avas re- 
stored to its old home at Heidelberg alter the peace 
of 1 8 15. — 7. The A lithology of Planudes^ is arranged 
in 7 books, each of Avhich, except the 5th and 7th, 
is divided into chapters according to subjects, and 
these ch.aptors are arranged in alphabetical order. 
The contents of the books are as folloAVS : — — 1 . 
Chiefly cniSeiKTiKd, that is, displays of skill in 
this species of poetry, in 91 chapters. 2. .Jocular 
or satiric ((T/fa»7rTi/cd>, chaps. 53. 3. Sepulchral 

(iirn-vfxSia), chaps. 32. 4. Inscriptions on statues 
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of athletes and other works of art, descriptions of 
places, &c. chaps. 33. 5. The Eqphrasis of Christo- 

dorus, and epigrams on statues of charioteers in 
the Hippodrome at Constantinople.' 6. Dedicatory 
( iLPadri/xaTiKd)^ chaps. 27. 7. Amatory {ipwriKd). 
Planudes did little more than abridge ifiid re- 
arrange the Anthology of Constantinus Cephalas. 
Only a few epigrams are found in the Planudean 
Anthology, which are not in the Palatine. — The 
best editions of the Greek Anthology are by 
Brunck and Jacobs. Brunck’s edition, which ap- 
peared under the title of Analecta Veferum Poe- 
6>aetwMW,Argentorati, 1772 — 1776, 3 vols. 
8vo, contains the whole of the Greek Anthology, 
besides some poems which are not properly in- 
cluded under that title. Brunck adopted a new 
arrangement : he discarded the books and chapters 
of the early Anthology, placed together all the | 
epigrams of each poet, and arranged the poets 
themselves in chronological order, placing those 
epigrams, the authors of which were unknown, 
under the separate head of aSetTTroTa. Jacobs’ 
edition is founded upon Bmnck’s, but is much 
superior, and ranks as the standard edition of the 
Greek Arithologj’. It is in 13 vols. Hvo, namely, 
4 vols. of the Text, one of Indices, and 3 of Com- 
mentaries, divided into 8 parts. Lips. 1795 — ^1814. 
After the restoration of the MS. of the Palatine 
Anthology to the University of Heidelberg, Jacobs 
published a separate edition of the Palatine An- 
thology, Lips. 1813 — 1817, 3 vols. 

Pl&taea, more commonly Flataeae (nAccraia, 
n\aTouai : nKarands), an ancient city of Boeotia, 
on the N. slope of Mt. Cithaeron, not far from the 
sources of the Asopus, and on the frontiers of 
Attica. It was said to have been founded by 
Thebes ; and its name was comnumly derived from 
Plataea, a daughter of Asopus. The town, though 
not large, played an important part in Greek his- 
tory, [ind experienced many striking vicissitudes 
of fortune. At an early period the Plataeans 
deserted the Boeotian confederacy and placed 
themselves under the protection of Athens ; and 
when the Persians invaded Attica, in B.c. 400, 
they sent 1000 men to the assistance of the Athe- 
nians, and had the honour of fighting on their side 
at the battle of Marathon. Ten years afterwards 
(480) their city was destroyed by the Persian 
army under Xer.xes at the instigation of the The- 
bans; and the place was still in ruins in the fol- 
lowing year (479), when the memorable battle 
was fought in their territory, in which Mardonius 
was defeated, and the independence of Greece 
secured. In consequence of this victory, the terri- 
tory of Plataea was declared inviolabh*, .and Pau- 
sanias and the other Greeks swore to guarantee its 
independence. The sanctity of the city was still 
further secured by its being selected as the place 
in which the great festival of the Eleutheria was 
to be celebrated in honour of those Greeks who had 
fallen in the war. (Sec Did. of A ntuj. art. Eleu- 
theria.) The Plataeans further received from the 
Greeks the large sum of 80 talents. Pl.ataea now 
enjoyed a prosperity of 50 years ; but in the 3rd 
year of the Peloponnesian war (42.9) the Thebans 
persuaded the Sp.artfins to attack the town, and 
after a siege of 2 years at length succeeded in ob- 
taining possession of the place (427)* Plataea was 
now razed to the ground, but was again rebuilt 
after the peace of Antalcidas (387). It was de- 
stroyed the 3rd time by its inveterate enemies the 
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Thebans in 374. It was once more restored nndei 
the Macedonian supremacy, and continued in 
existence till a very late period. Its walls were 
rebuilt by Justinian. 

Flataniddes (riAaro^cwSTjy ; Aja Kyriaki)^ a 
promontory in the W. of Messenia. 

Plat&na, -urn, -us {UKardv-n^ IlKdravov. IlAd- 
rapos), a fortress in Phoenicia, in a narrow pass 
between Lebanon and the sea, near the river Da- 
inuras or Tamyras (Damur). 

Pldtea (n Aar^^, also -eia, -eiai, -ala), an island 
on the co.ast of Cyrcnaica, in N. Africa, the first 
place taken possession of by the Greek colonists 
under Battus. [Cyhknaica.] 

Pl&tO (nAdraJi/). 1. The comic poet, was a 
native of Athens, contemporary with Aristophanes, 
Phrynichus, Eupoli.s, and Phcrt'crates, and nou- 
rished from B. c. 428 to 389. He ranked iimong 
the very best poets of the Old Comedy. From the 
expressions of the grammarians, and from the large 
number of fragments which are preserved, it is 
evident that his plays were only second in popu- 
larity to those of Aristophanes. Purity of lan- 
guage, refined sharpness ol' wit, and a combination 
of the vigour of the Old Comedy with the greater 
elegance of the Middle and the New, were his 
chief characteristics. Suidas gives the titles of 30 
of his drjimas.— 2. The philosopher, was the son 
of Ariston and Perictione or Potone, and was born 
at Athens cither in b.c. 429 or 428. According 
to others, he was born in the neighbouring island 
of Aegina. His jfciternal family boasted of being 
descended from Codrus ; his maternal ancestors of 
a relationship with Solon. Plato himself mentions 
the relationship of Critias, his maternal uncle, with 
Solon. Originally, we are told, he was named 
after his grandfather Aristocles, but in consequence 
of the lluency of his speech, or, .as otliers liave it, 
the breadth of his chest, he acquired that name 
under which alone we know him. One story made 
him the son of Apollo ; anotlicr related that bees 
settled upon the lips of*the sleeping child. lie is 
•also said to have contended, when a youth, in the 
Isthmian and other games, as well as to have 
made attempts in epic, lyric, and dithyrainbic 
poetry, aml^not to have devoted himself to philo- 
sophy till a Ijiter tim<*, probably after Socrates had 
drawn hhn within the magic circle of his influence. 
Plato was instructed in grammar, music, and gym- 
nastics by the most distinguished teachers of that 
time. At an early age he had become actiuaintcd, 
through Cratylus, with the doctrines of Heraclitus, 
and through other instructors with the philoso- 
phical dogmas of the Kleatics and of Anaxagoras. 
In his 20th year he is said to have betaken him- 
self to Socrates, and became one of his most ardent 
admirers. After the death of Socrates (399) he 
withdrew to Megar.o, where he probably composed 
seyeral of his dialogues' especially those of a dia- 
lectical character. He next went to Cyrene through 
friendship for the matlieinatician 'J’heodorus ; mid 
is said to have visited afterwards Egypt, Sicily, 
and the-Greek cities in Lower Italy,, through his 
eagerness for knowledge. The more distant jour- 
neys of Plato into the interior of Asia, to the 
Hebrews, Babylonians, and Assyrians, to the Magi 
and Persians, are mentioned only by writers on 
whom no reliance am be placed. That Plato, 
during his residence in Sicily, became acquainted, 
through Dion, with the elder Dionysius, but very 
soon fell out with the tyrant, is asserted by credible 
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witnesses. But more doubt attaches to the story, 
which relates that he was j^iven up by the tyrant 
to the Spartan ambassador Pullis, by him sold into 
Aegiria, and set at liberty by the Cyrenian Aiini- 
ceris. Plato is said to have visited Sicily when 
40 years old, consequently in iiHO. After his 
return he began to teach, partly in the gymnasium 
of the Academy and its shady avenues, near the 
cit^, between the exterior Ceramicus and the hill 
Coloiius llippius, and partly in his garden, which 
was situated at Colonus. Ile-iaught gratuitously, 
and without doubt mainly in tlie form of lively 
dialogue ; yet on the more difficult parts of his 
doctrinal system he probably delivered also con- 
nected lectures. The more narrow circle of his 
disciples assembled themselves in Ijis garden at 
common simple meals, and it was probably to them 
alone that the inscription said to have been set up 
over the vestibule of the house, “ let no one enter 
who is unacquainted witJi geometry," had refer- 
ence. From this house came forth his nephew 
Speusippus, Xejiocratcs of Chalcedon, Aristotle, 
Heraclides Ponticus, Hestiacus of Perinthus, Phi- 
lippus the Opimtian, and others, men froin tlie most 
different parts of Greece. To the wider circle of 
those who, without attachirig themselves to the 
more narrow community of the school, sought in- 
struction and incitement from him, such distin- 
guished nuui as Chabrias, Iphicrates, Tiinotheus, 
Phocion, llyperides, Lycurgus, and Isocrates, Jire 
said to have belonged. Whether Demosthenes 
was of the number is doubtfuf. Even women are 
said to have attiichcd themselves to him as his 
disciples. Plato’s occupation as an instructor was 
twice interrupted by his voyages to Sicily; first 
w'hen Dion, probably soon after the death of the 
elder Dionysius, persuaded liim to make the at- 
tempt to will the younger Dionysius to philosophy ; 
the 2nd time, a few years later (about .*16*0), when 
the wish of his Pythagorean friends, and the invi- 
tation of Dionysius to reconcile the disputes which 
had broken out between him and his step-uncle 
Dion, brought him back to Syracuse. Ills efforts 
w'ore botli times unsuccessful, and he owed his own 
safety to nothing but the earnest intercession of 
Archytas. That Plato cherished the hope of re- 
alising through the conversion of Dionysius his 
idea of a state in the rising city of Syracuse, was 
a belief pretty generally spread in antiquity, and 
which finds some confirmation in the expressions 
of the philosopher himself, and of the 7th Platonii 
letter, which, though spurious, is written with th< 
most evident acquaintance with the matters treated 
of. With the exception of these 2 visits to Sicily, 
Plato was occupied from the time when he opened 
the school in the Academy in giving instruction 
and in t]ie composition of his works. He died in 
the 82nd j^ear of his age, b. c.*347. According to 
some he died while writing, according to others at 
a marriage feast. According to his last will his 
garden remained the propferty of the school, and 
passed, considerably increased by subsequent ad- 
ditions, into the hands of the Neo-Phitoiiists, who 
kept as a festival his birth-day as well as that of 
Socrates. Athenians and strangers honoured his 
memory by monuments. Stijl he had no lack of 
enemies and enviers. He wat attacked by con- 
temporary comic poets, as Theopoinpus, Alexis, 

' Cratiniis the younger, and others, by one-sided 
Socratics, as Antisthenes, Diogenes, and the later 
Megarics, and also by the Epicureans, Stoics, cer- 
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tain Peripatetics, and later writers eager for de- 
;raction. Thus even Antisthenes and Aristoxcnus 
charged him with sensuality, avarice, and syco- 
phancy; and others with \atiity, ambitiqn, and 
envy towards other Socratics, Protagoras, Epichar- 
miis,*and Philolaus. —•The Writings of Plato. 

These writings have come down to us complete, 
and have always been admired as a model of the 
union of artistic perfection with philosophical acute- 
ness and depth. They are in the form of dialogue ; 
but Plato Avas not the first writer who employed 
this style of composition for philosophical instruc- 
tion. Zeno the Elcatic had already written in 
the form of question and answer. Alexamenus 
the Teian and Sophron in the mimes had treated 
ethical subjects in the form of dialogue. Xeno- 
ph(ni, Aeschines, Antisthenes, Euclides, and otlier 
Socratics also had made use of the dialogical 
form ; but Plato has handled this form not only 
with greater mastery th.'iii any one who preceded 
him, hut, in all probability, with the distinct 
intention of keeping by this very means true to 
the admonition of Socrates, not to communicate 
instruction, but tif lead to the spontaneous dis- 
covery of it. The dialogues of Plato are closely 
connected with one another, and various arnmge- 
ments of tlimi have been proposed. Schleierma- 
cher divides them into 3 series or classes. In the 
I St he considers that the germs of dialectic and of 
the doctrine of ideas begin to unfold themselves in 
all the freshness of youthful inspiration; in the 
2nd those germs develop themselves further by 
means of dialectic investigations respecting the 
difference between common and philosophical 
acquaintance with things, respecting notion and 
knowledge (Sd|a and ^irurri^/ur?) ; in the Hrd they 
receive their completion by means of an objectively 
scientific working out, with the separation of ethics 
and physics. The Ist Reries embraces, according 
to Schleiermacher, the Phaedrus^ Lysis^ Protugorasy 
CoeiuiSy CharmuleSyEuf/typhrofiy and Parmenides ; to 
which may be added as an appendix ti»e Apologia^ 
Crito^ loity Hippias AfinoVy IfippitrchuSy Alinos and 
Alcibiades 11. The 2nd series conttiins the (»orgiaSy 
T/ieuetetiiSy AhnOy Kuthydenius., Cratylus^ SophisteSy 
PolUicMSy Sympusiuniy Phaedoy and Phihbus ; to 
which may he added as an appendix the Theages, 
ErasUtPy Alcibiades I. y Alenejcenusy lUppias AlajoCy 
and Cldophon. The 3rd series comprises the Re- 
publicy TimaeuSy CrifiaSy and the Laws. This 
arrangement is perhaps the best that has hitherto 
been made of the dialogues, though open to ex- 
ception in several particulars. The genuineness of 
several of the dialogues has been questioned, but 
for the most part on insufficient grounds. The 
EpiuomiSy however, is probably to be assigned to a 
disciple of Plato, the Alifios and Eippanhus to a 
Soemtic. The '2nd Alcibiades was attributed by 
ancient critics to Xenophon. The Anteraskie and 
Clitophm are probably of much later origin. The 
Platonic letters were composed at dilh^rent periods ; 
the oldest of them, the 7th and 8th, probably by 
disciples of Plato. The dialogues DemudocuSy 
SisyphuSy EryiviaSy A-iiochuSy and those on justice 
and virtue, were with good reason regarded by 
ancient critics as spurious, and with them may be 
associated the J/ipfHtrcliHSy Thcagesy and the Deji- 
nitions. The genuineness of the ls< Alcibiades seems 
doubtful. The smaller dlippiaSy the /o«, and the 
AlenejeenuSy on the other hand, which are assailed 
by many modern cities, may very well mamtain 
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their {ground as occasional compositions of Plato.— 
The Philosophy of Plato. The nature of this 
work will allow only a few brief remarks upon this 
subject. The attempt to combine poetry and phi- 
losophy (the two fundamental tendencies gf the 
(5 reek mind), j;ives to the Platonic dialo'gues a 
charm, which irresistibly attracts us, though we 
may have but a deficient comprehension of their 
subject-matter. Plato, like Socrates, was pene- 
trated with the idea that wisdom is the attribute 
of the Ciodhead ; that philosophy, springing from 
the impulse to hiow^ is the necessity of the intel- 
lectual man, and the greatest of the blessings in 
which he participates. When once we strive after 
Wisdom with the intensity of a lover, she becomes 
the true consecration and purification of the soul, 
adapted to lead us from the night-like to the true 
day. An approach to wisdom, however, presup- 
poses an original communion with Bewg^ truly so 
called ; and this communion again presupposes the 
divine nature or immortality of the soul, and the 
impulse to become like the Eternal. This impulse 
is the love which generates in 'I’rnth, and the de- 
velopment of it is termed Dialectics, Out of the 
philosophical impulse which is developed by Dia- 
lectics not only correct knowledge, but also correct 
action springs forth. Socrates' doctrine respecting 
the unity of virtue, and that it consists in true, 
vigorous, and pnastical knowledge, is intended to 
be set forth in a preliminary manner in the Prota- 
goras and the smaller dialogues attached to it. 
They are designed, therefore, to introduce a foun- 
dation for ethics, by the refutiition of the common 
view's that w'cre entertained of morals and of vir- 
tue. For although not even the words ethics and 
physics occur in Plato, and even dialectics are not 
treated of as a distinct and separate province, yet 
he must rightly be regarded as the originator of 
the threefold division of philosophy, inasmuch .as 
he had before him the decided object to develop 
the Socratic method into a scientific system of dia- 
lectics, that should supply the grounds of our 
knowledge as w'ell as of our moral action (physics 
and ethics), and therefore he separates the general 
investigations on knowledge and understanding, at 
least relatively, from those which refer to physics 
and ethics. Accordingly, the Theaetetus, Sophistes, 
Parmenides, and Cratyliis, are principally dialecti- 
cal ; the Protagoras, Gorgias, l^oliticus, Philebus, 
and the Politics, principally ethical ; while the 
Timaeiis is exclusively physical. Plato’s dialectics 
and ethics, however, have been more successful 
than his physics. — Plato’s doctrine of ideas was 
one of the most prominent ports of his system. 
He maintained that the existence of things, cogni- 
sable only by means of conception, is their true 
essence, tlieir idea. Hence ho asserts that to 
deny the reality of ideas is to destroy all scien- 
tific research. He departed from the original 
meaning of the word idea (namely, that of form 
or figure), inasmuch as he understood hy it the 
unities (evdSts, /xoi'dSes) which lie at the basis 
of the visible, the changeable, and which can 
only be reached by pure thinking. He included 
under the expression idea every thing stable amidst 
the changes of mere phenomena, all really existing 
and unchangeable definitiides, by which the changes 
of things and our knowledge of them are condi- 
tioned, such as tlie ideas of genus and species, the 
laws and ends of nature, as also the principles 
of cognition, and of moral action, and the essences 
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j of individual, concrete, thinking souls. His system 
of ethics was founded upon his dialectics, as is 
remarked above. Hence he asserted that not being 
in a condition to grasp the idea of the good with 
full distinctness, we are able to approximate to it 
only so far as we elevate the power of thinking to 
its original purity. — The best editions of the col- 
lected works of Plato are by Bekker, Pcrol. JfilG 
— 1818, by Stallbaum, Gotha, 1827, seq., and by 
Orelli and others, Turic. 1839. 

Plautla Gens, ft plebeian gens at Rome. The 
name is also written Plotius, just as we have both 
Clodius and Claudius. The gens was dividend into 
the families of ITypsaeus,, Proculus, ISiimnus, Venno., 
Venox; and although several members of these 
families obtained the consulship, none of them are 
of sufficient importance to require a separate notice. 

Plautianus, Pulvius, an African by birth, tlie 
fellow-townsman of Septimius Severus. He served 
as pracf(‘ct of the praetorium under this emperor, 
w'ho loaded him with honours and wealth, and 
virtually made over much of the imperial autho- 
rity into his hands. Intoxicated by those dis- 
tinctions, Plautianus indulged in tlie iuo.st despotic 
tyranny, and perpetrated acts of cruelty almost 
beyond belief. Li a. d. 202 his daughter Plautilla 
was married to Caracalla ; but having discovered 
the dislike cherished by Caracalla towards botli 
his daughter and himself, and looking forward 
with apprehension to the downfall which awaited 
him upon tlie deatl^of the sovereign, he formed a 
plot against the life both of Septimius and Cara- 
calla. His treachery was discovered, and he wa.s 
immediately put to death, 20.3. His daughter 
Plautilla was banished first to Sicily, and subse- 
quently to Lipara, where she was treated with the 
greatest harshness. After the murder of Geta, in 
212, Plautilla was put to death hy order of ht‘r 
husband. 

Plautilla. [Pl.4Utian(js.] 

Plautius. 1. A., a man of consular rank, who 
was sent hy the emperor Claudius in a.d. *13 to 
sulidue Britain. He remained in Britain 4 years, 
and subdued the S. part of the island. He ob- 
tained an ovation on Ids return to Rome in 17.— 
2. A Roman •jurist, who lived about the time ui 
Vespasian, and is cited by subsecjiient jurists. 

Plautus, the ino.st celebrated comic poet of 
Rome, was a native of Sarsina, a small village in 
Umbria. He is usually called M. /(criw.s Plautus^ 
hut his real name, as an eminent modern scholar 
has shown, was T. Maccius Plautus. The date of 
his birth is -uncertain, hut it may he placed about 
M. c. 234. He probably^ came to Rome at an early 
age, since he displays such a perfect mastery of 
the Latin language, and fin acquaintance with 
Greek literature, which he could hardly* have ac- 
quired in a provincial town. WhetluT he ever 
obtahied the Roman franchise is doubtful. When 
he arrived at Rome he was in needy circumstances, 
Mid was first employed in tlie service of the actors. 
With the money he had saved in this inferior 
station he left Rome and set up in business ; hut 
his speculations failed ; he returned to Rome, and 
his necessities obliged him to enter the service of 
a baker, who eii^oyed him in turning a hand- 
mill. While in tms degrading occupation he wrote 
3 plays, the sale of which to the managers of the ^ 
public games enabled him to quit his drudgery, 
and begin his literary career. He was then pro- 
bably about 30 years of age (224), and accordingly 
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commenced writing comedies a few years before 
the breaking out of the 2nd Punic war. He con- 
tinued his literary occupation for about 40 years, 
and died in 184, when he was 70 years of age. 
His contemp«)rarie8 at first were Livius Andronicus 
and Naevius, afterwards Ennius and Caecilius: 
Terence did not rise into notice till almost 20 years 
after his deatli. During the long time that he 
held -possession of the stage, he was always a great 
favourite of the people ; and he expressed a bold 
consciousness of his own powejs in the epitaph 
wliich he w’rotc for his tomb, and which has conic 
down to us : — 

“Postquam cst mortem aptus Plautus, comoedia 
luget 

Scena deserta, dein risus, Indus jocusque 

Et numeri innumeri simul oinnes collacrumarunt.’' 

Plautus wTote a great number of comedies, and in 
the last century of the republic there were 1 30 plays, 
which bore his name. Most of these however were 
not considered gimuine by the best Roman critics. 
There were several works written upon the sub- 
ject ; and of these the most celebrated was the 
treatise of Varro, entitled Qwuslumcs riaulinae. 
Varro limited the undoubted comedies of the poet 
to 21, which weie Inmce called the Fahidae Varro- 
niamic. Tliese Varroniaii comedies arc the same 
as those which have come down to our own time, 
with the loss of one. At present vve possess 
only 20 comedies of Plautus ; but there were ori- 
ginally 21 in tlie manuscripts, land the Vidularia^ 
which the 2lBt, and which came last in the 
collection, was torn olT from tlie manuscript in the 
middle The titles of the 21 Varronian plays 

are: \. AmphUrno, 2. Aainana. 3. Aubdaria. 

4. Capth'i. Cumdio. (j. Casina. 7. Cisiedaria. 

8. Kpidious. 9. Ilacclddes. 10. Mostidlurki. 11. 
Menacchrni. 12. 13. Afervator. 14. Paeu- 

dolus, 15. Pueuulus. 16. Piirsa. 17. Uudens. 
18. Stichus. 19. Trinummtes. 20. Trucukntus. 
21. VkbdarUt. Tins is the order in which they 
occur in the manuscripts, though probably not tlie 
one ill wbich they w'crc originally arranged by 
Varro. The present order is evidently alphabeti- 
cal ; the initial letter of the title of^each play is 
alone regarded, and no attention is paid to those 
which follow: hence we find Cuplivi, CurcuUo^ 
Casina, Cistellarki : Moskilaria^ iMf'narc/imi\ Mdvs\ 
Mercator: I^seudolus^ Poenulus, Persa. The play 
of the Bacchides forms the only exception to the 
alphabetical order. It was probably placed after the 
Kpidicus by some copyist, because he had observed 
that Plautus, in the ikicchidcs (ii. 2. 36), referred 
to the Epidims as an earlier work. The names of 
the comedies are either taken from some leading 
character in the play, or from some circumstance 
which occtirs in it : tliosc titles ending in aria are 
adjectives, giving a general description of the play: 
thus Asinarki is the Ass-Comedy.” The come- 
dies of Plautus enjoyed unrivalled popularity amongjj^ 
the Romans, and continued to be represented down 
to the time of Diocletian. The continued popu- 
larity of Plautus through so many centuries ivas 
owing, in a great measure, to his being a national 
poet. Though he founds his plays upon Ureek 
niodels, the characters in them act, speak, and 
joke like genuine Romans, and he thereby secured 
t^he sympathy of his audience more completely than 
Terence could ever have done. Whether Plautus 
borrowed the plan of all his plays from Greek mo- 
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dels, it is impossible to say. The Ckitellaria^ Bac- 
chkles^ Pmntdus^ and Stichus,, were taken from 
Menander, the Casina and Budens from Diphiliis, 
and the Mercator and the Trimnnmus from Phile- 
mon, and many others were undoubtedly founded 
uponXlreek originals. But in all cases Plautus 
allowed himself mucli greater liberty than Terence; 
and in some instances lie appears to have simply 
taken the leading idea of the play from the Greek, 
and to have filled it up in his own fiishion. It has 
been inferred from a well-known lint^ of Horace 
(Epist. ii. 1. 58), “ Plautus ad exemplar Siculi 
properaro Epicharmi,” that Plautus took great 
pains to imitate Epiebarmus. But there is no 
correspondence between any of the exi.^ling plays 
of Plautus and the known titles of the comedies 
of Epiebarmus ; and the verb properare probably 
has reference only to the liveliness and energy of 
Plautus's style, in which he bore a reseniblanee to 
the Sicilian poet. It was, however, not only with 
the common people tliat Plautus was a favourite, ; 
educated Romans read and admired his works 
down to the latest times. Cicero [de OJ'. i. 29) 
places his wit on a par with that of the old Attic 
comedy, and St. Jerome used to console*liirnself 
with the perusal of the poet after spending many 
nights in tears, on account of his past sins. The 
favourable opinion wliicli the ancients entertained 
of the merits of Plautus has been confirmed by 
the judgment of the best modern critics, and by 
the fact that several of his plays have been imi- 
tated by many of the best modern poets. Thus 
the Aniphitruo has been imitated by Moliere and 
Drydeii, the Auluhiria by Moliere in his Avurc^ 
the MosteUaria by Regnard, Adilison, and others, 
the Meuacchni by Shakspere in his Coumhf of 
Errors^ the Trinummus by Lessing in his Schatz, 
and so with otliers. Horace {Be. Arte Poit. 270), 
indeed, expresses a less fa\ourabIe opinion of 
Plautus; but it must be recollected tliat the taste 
of Horace had been formed by a difFereiit school of 
literature, and that he disliked tho ancient poets 
of his c()untr\'. Mor(‘over, it is pro]>aljle that the 
censure, of Horace does not refer to the general 
character of Plautus’s poetry, but merely to his 
inharmonious verses and to some of his jests. The 
text of Plautus lias come down to us in a very 
corrupt state. It contains many lacunae and inter- 
polations. Thus the A ubdarki has lost its con- 
clusion, the Bacchidcs its commencement, iScc. Of 
the present complete editions the best are by Botbe, 
liips. 1834, 2 vols. 8vo., and by Weiso, Quedlinb. 
1837 — 1838, 2 vols. 8vo. ; but Ritschl’s edition, 
of whi?b the 1st volume has only yet ap]ieared 
(Bonn, 1840), will far surpass all others. 

Flavis {Pi(nr.\ a river in Venetia in the N. of 
Italy, which fell into the Sinus Tergestimis. 

Pleiades {UAftddfs or neAcidSty}, the Pleiads, 
are usually calh-d the daughters of Altas and 
PlOiune, whence they bear the name of the Allan- 
tides. They were called rcnyi/atc by the Romans. 
They were tho sisters of the Ilyades, and 7 in 
number, 6 of whom are described as visible, and 
the 7th as invisible. Some call the 7th Sterope, 
and relate that she became invisible from shame, 
because she alone among her sisters had had inter- 
course with a mortal man ; others call her Electra, 
and make her disappear from the choir of her’ 
sisters on account of her grief at the destruction of 
the house of Dardaiius. The Pleiades are said to 
have made away with themselves from grief at the 
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death of their sisters, the Hyades, or at the fate of 
their father Atlas, and were afterwards placed as 
stars at the back of Taurus, where they formed a 
cluster resembling a bunch of grapes, whence they 
were sometimes cailed ^drpvs. According to an- 
other story, the Pleiades were virgin companions 
of Artemis, and, together with their mother Pleione, 
were pursued by the hunter Orion in Boeotia ; 
their prayer to be rescued from him was heard by 
the gods, and they were metamorphosed into doves 
(ireAfidSes), and placed among the stars. The 
rising of the Pleiades in Italy was about the be- 
ginning of May, and their setting about the begin- 
lung of November. Their names are El<?ctra, Maia, 
Taygete, Alcyone, Celaeno, Sterope, and Merope. 

Plemmyrlom (riAe/xftuptoi': Funta diGiganie\ 
a promontory on the S. coast of Sicily, immedi- 
ately S. of Syracuse. 

Fleidng (riA?7i'di/Tj), a daughter of Oceanus, and 
mother of the I’leiades by Atlas. [Atlas ; Plei- 
ades ] 

Fleumoxii, a small tribe in Gallia Belgica, sub- 
ject to the Nervii. 

Fleuriltus (nA.6vpaTos), king of Illyria, was 
the sou of Scerdilai'das. His name occurs as an 
ally of the Romans in the ’2nd Punic war, and in 
their subsequent wars in Greece. 

Fleiirdn (IlAcupccv: U\€vpa>pios)^ an ancient 
city in Aetolia, and along with Calydon the most 
important in the country, was situated at a little 
distance from the coast, N.W. of the mouth of the 
Evenus, and on the S. slope of Mt. Aracynthus or 
Curius. It was originally inhabited by the Cu- 
retes. This ancient city was abandoned by its 
inhabitants, w'heii Demetrius II. King of Ma- 
cedon, laid waste the surrounding country, and a 
new city was built under tlie same name to the 
W. of the ancient one. The 2 cities are dis- 
tinguished by g(‘ogj’aphers under the names of Old 
Pleuron and New Plenron respectively. 

Flinius. 1. G. Flinins Secundus, the cele- 
brated author of the i/isforia Nalurulis^ and fre- 
quently called Pliny the Elder, was born a.d. 2.‘{, 
either at Verona or Novum Comum {Como) in the 
N. of Italy. But whichever was the place of his 
birth, it is certain that his family belonged to 
Novum Comum, since the estates of the elder Pliny 
were situated there, the younger Pliny was born 
there, and several inscriptions found in the neigh- 
bourhood relate to various members of the family. 
He came to Rome while still young, and being 
descended from a family of wealth and distinction, 
he had the menus at his disposal for availing him- 
self of the instruction of the best teachers to be 
found in the imperial city. At the age of about 
23 he went to Germany, where he served under 
L. Pomponius St'cundus, of whqpi be afterwards 
wrote a memoir, and was appointed to the com- 
intind of a troop of cavalry {praefecius aloe). It 
appejys from notices of his own that he travelled 
over most of the frontier of Germany, having visited 
the Cauci, the sources of the Danube, &c. It was 
ill the intervals snatched from his military duties 
that he composed his treatise de Jiuyulatione efjnes” 
tri. At the same time he commenced a history of 
the Germanic wars, which he afterwards completed 
in 20 books. He returned to Rome with Pompo- 
nius (52), and applii d himself to the study of 
jurisprudence. He practised for some time as a 
pleader, but does not seem to have distinguished 
himself very greatly in that capacity. The greater 
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part of the reign of Nero he spent in retirement, 
chiefly, no doubt, at his native place. It may have 
been with a view to the education of his nephew 
that he composed the work entitled Studiosus, an 
extensive treatise in 3 books, occupying 6 volumes, 
in which he marked out the course that should 
be pursued in the training of a young orator, 
from the cradle to the completion of his education 
and his entrance into public life. During the 
reign of Nero he wrote a grammatical work in 8 
books, entitled D^hius iSf^mo ; and towards the 
close of the reign of this emperor he was appointed 
procurator in Spain. He was here in 71, when his 
i»rother-in law died, leaving his son, the younger 
Pliny, to the guardianship of his uncle, who, on 
account of his absence, was obliged to entrust the 
care of him to Virginius Rufus. Pliny returned to 
Rome in the reign of Vespiisian, shortly before 73, 
when he adopted his nephew. He had known 
Vespasian in the Germanic wars, and the emperor 
received him into the number of his most intimate 
friends. It was at this period of his life that he 
wrote a continuation of the history of Aufidius 
Bassus, in 31 books, carrying the narrative down 
to his own times. Of his manner of life at this 
period an interesting account has been preserved 
by his nephew (Kpisl. iii. 5). It was his practice 
to begin to spend a portion of the night in study- 
ing by candle-light, at the festival of the Vulcanalia 
(towards the end of August), at first at a late hour 
of the night, in winter at I or 2 o’clock in the 
morning. Before ilfwas light he betook himself 
to the emperor Vespasian, and after executing such 
commissions as he might be charged with, returned 
homo and devoted the time which he still had 
remaining to study. After a slender meal he 
would, in the summer-time, lie in the sunshine 
while some one read to him, he himself making 
notes and extracts, lie never read anything with- 
out making e.vtracts in this way, for he used to say 
that there was no book so bad but that some good 
might be got out of it. He would then take a cold 
b;ilh, and after a slight repast sleep a very little, and 
then pursue his studies till the time of the coeiia. 
During this meal some book was read to, and com- 
mented on by. him. At table, as miylit bo sup- 
posed, he spent but a short time. Such was his 
mode of life when in the midst of the bustle and 
confusion of the city. When in retirement in the 
country, the time spent in the bath was nearly the 
only interval not alh>tted to study, and that he 
reduced to the narrowest limits ; for during all the 
process of scraping and rubbing he had some book 
read to him, or himself dictated. When on a jour- 
ney he had a secretary by his side with a book 
and tabh'ts. By this incessant application, per- 
severed in throughout life, he amassijd an enor- 
mous amount of materials, and at his aeath left 
to his nephew 160 voliiinina of notes {eleciorum 
commentarii)^ written extremely small on both 
fides. With some reason might his nephew s:iy 
that, when compared with Pliny, those who had 
spent their whole lives in literary pursuits seeinod 
as if they had spent them in nothing else than sleep 
and idleness. From the materials which he had in 
this way collected he conqnled his celebrated Ilis- 
toria Niiiuralis^ which he published about 77- '1 1‘^' 
details of Pliny’s death are given in a letter of the 
younger Pliny to Tacitus (/{)). vi. 1 6). He perished 
in the celebrated eruption of Vesuvius, whnh 
overwhelmed Herculaneum and Pompeii, in 79 
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being 56 years of age. He was at the time sta- 
tioned at Misenum in the command of the Roman 
fleet ; and it was his anxiety to examine more 
closely the extraordinary phaenomenon, which led 
him to sail to Stabiae, where he landed and pe- 
rished. The only work of Pliny which hiis come 
down to us is his Ilistoria Naturalis. By Natural 
History tlie ancients understood more than modern 
writers would usually include in the subject. It 
embraced astronomy, meteorology, geography, 
mineralogy, zoology, botiny, — ^n short, every 
thing that docs not relate to the results of human 
skill or the products of human faculties. Plinj% 
however, has not kept within even these extensive 
limits. He has* broken in upon the plan implied 
by the title of the work, by considerable digres- 
sions on human inventions and institutions (book 
vii.), and on the history of the fine arts (xxxv. — 
xxxvii.) Minor digressions on similar topics are 
also interspersed in various parts of the work, the 
arrangement of which in other respects exhibits 
but little scientific discrimination. It comprises, 
ns Pliny says in the preface, 20,000 matters of 
importance, drawn from about 2000 volumes. It 
is divided into 37 books, the 1st of wlilch consists 
of a dedicatory epistle to Titus, followed by a 
table of contents of the other books. When it is 
remembered that this work was not the result of 
the undistracted labour of a life, but written in 
the hours of leisure secured from active pursuits, 
and that too by the author of otlier extensive 
works, it is, to say the least, J wonderful monu- 
ment of human industry. It may easily be sup- 
posed that Pliny, with his inordinate appetite for 
accumulating knowledge out of books, was not the 
man to produce a scientific work of any value. 
He was not even an original observer. The mate- 
rials which lie worked up into his huge encyclo- 
paedic compilation were almost all derived at 
second-hand, though doubtless he has incorporated 
the results of his own observation in a larger num- 
ber of instances than those in which he indicates 
such to he the case. Nor did he, as a compiler^ 
show either judgment or discrimination in the 
selection of his materials, so that in his accounts 
the true and the false are found interipixed. His 
love of the marvellous, and his contempt for human 
nature, lead liim constantly to introduce what is 
strange or wonderful, or adapted to illustrate the 
wickedness of man, and the unsatisfactory arninge- 
inents of Providence. His work is of course valu- 
able to us from the vastiiuinber of subjects treated 
of, with regard to many of which we have no other 
sources of inf<»rmation. But what he tells us is 
often unintelligible, from his retailing accounts ol 
things with which he was himself personally unac- 
quainted, and of which he in consequence gives no 
satisfactory^idca to the reader. Thougli a writer 
on zoology, botany, and mineralogy, he has no 
pretensions to be called a naturalist. His com- 
pilations exhibit scarcely a trace of scientific ar- 
rangement ; and frequently it Ciin be shown that 
he does not give the true sense of the authors 
whom he quotes and translates, giving not uncom- 
monly wrong Latin names to the objects spoken ol 
^y bis Greek authorities. The best editions oL 
Pliny’s Natural History, with a commentary, are 
by liardouin (Paris, 16^15, 5 vols. 4to. ; 2nd edit. 
1723, 3 vols. fol.), and by Panckouckb (Paris. 
1829 — 1833, 20 vols.), with a French translation 
nnd notes by Cuvier and other eminent scientifit 
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md literary men of France. The most valuable 
ritical edition of the text of Pliny is by Sillig 
Lips. 1831 — 183G, 5 vols. 12mo.).— 2. C. Plmius 
7aecilius Secundus, frequently called Pliny the 
younger, was the son of C. Caeciljjis, and of Plinia, 
:he sijfter of the elder Pliny. He was bom at 
Oomiim in a d. 61 ; and having lost his father at 
in early age, he was adopted by his uncle, as has 
joeen mentitmed above. His education was con- 
ducted under the care of his uncle, his mother, and 
lis tutor, Virginius Rufus. From his youth he 
vas devoted to letters. In his I4th year he wrote 
Greek tragedy. He studied eloquence under 
Quintilian. His acquirements finally gained him 
the reputation of being one of the most learned 
men of the age ; and his friend 'J’acitus, the histo- 
rian, had the same honourable distinction. He 
was also an orator. In his 19th year he began to 
speak in the forum, and he was frequently em- 
ployed as an advocate bofore the court of the Cen- 
tum viri and before the Roman senate. He filled 
numerous offices in succession. While a young 
man he served in Syria as tribumis nnlitum, and 
was there a hearer of the stoic Phipli rates and of 
Arteinidoriis. He was subsequently quaestor Cae- 
saris, praetor in or about 93, and consul 100, in 
which year he wrote his J ‘ujiqjj/ncua-j which is 
addressed to Trajan. In 103 he was appointed 
propraetor of the province Ponliea, wljere he did 
not stay quite 2 years. Among his other functions 
he also discharged that of ciiiator of the channel 
and the hanks of the Tiber. He was twice mar- 
ried. His 2nd wife was Calpurnia, the grand- 
daughter of Calpurnius Fabatus, and an nccom- 
plisiicd woman : she was considerably younger 
than her husband, who has recorded her kind 
attentions to him. He had no children by either 
wife born alive. The life of Pliny is ehiefiy known 
from his letters. So far as this evidence shows, he 
was a kind and benevolent man, fond of literary 
pursuits, and of building on and improving bis 
estates. He was rich, and he spent liberally. He 
was a kind master to his slaves. His body was 
feeble, and his health not good. Notliing is known 
a.s to the time of his death. The extant works of 
Pliny are his I\iue(jyricus and the 10 books of his 
KjdsUAue. The Pamyt/ricus- is a fulsome eiiloglum 
on Trajan ; it is’of small value for the infonnation 
which it contains about the author himself and his 
times. Pliny collected his own letters, as appears 
from the Ist letter of the 1st book, which looks 
something like a preface to the whole collection. 
It is not an improbable conjecture that he may 
have written many of his letters with a view to 
publication, or that when he was writing some of 
them the idea of future, publication uas in his 
mind. However, they form a very agreeable col- 
lection, and make us acquainted nith many in- 
teresting facts in the life of Pliny and that ot his 
con tern poniries. The letters from Pliny to Trajan 
>and the emperor’s replies are the most valuable 
part of the collection : they form the Avhole ol the 
lOth book. The letter on the punishment of the 
Christians (x. 97), and the emperor's answer (x. 
98), have furnished matter for much remark. The 
fact of a person admitting himself to be a Christian 
was sufficient for his condemnati(m ; and the 
punishment ajtpears tP have been Veath. The 
Christians, on their examination, admitted nothing 
further than their practice of meeting on a fixed 
day before it was light, and singing a hymn to 
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Christ, as God (gttasi Deo) ; their oath (whatever 
Pliny may mean by mcramentum) wjis not to 
bind them to any crime, but to avoid theft, rob- 
bery, aduftery, breach of faith, and denial of a 
deposit. T wo female slaves, who were said to be 
deaconesses {ministrae), were put to the torltire by 
Pliny, but nothing unfavourable to the Christians 
could be got out of them : the governor could de- 
tect nothing except a perverse and extravagant 
superstition {superstitioncm pravam et immodicam). 
Hereupon he asked the emperor’s advice,* for the 
contagion of the superstition was spreading ; yet 
he thought that it might be stopped. The em- 
peror in his reply approves of the governor’s con- 
duct, as explained in his letter, and ol)Sf*rves that 
no general rule can be laid down. Persons sup- 
posed to be Christians are not to be sought for ; if 
they are accused and the charge is proved, they 
are to be punished ; but if a man denied the charge, 
and could prove its falsity by oifering his prayers 
to the heathen gods (dm nostris)^ liowever sus- 
pected he may have been, he shall be excused in 
respect of his repentance. Charges of accusation 
(JUielli) without the name of the infonnant or ac- 
cuser, were not to be received, as they had been : 
it was a thing of the worst example, and unsiiited 
to the age. One of the best editions of the Epia- 
tolae and Panepyricus is by Schaefer, Lips. 1805. 
The best editions of the Epistolae are by Cortius 
and Longolius, Amsterdam, 1734, and by Gierig, 
Lips. 1800. 

Flintliine a city of Lower Egypt, 

on the bay called from it Sinus Plinthinetes 
{TlKivdivi]rT]% k6\ttos)^ was the ^V’'.-mo8t city of 
J'igypt (according to its narrower limits) on the 
frontier of Marmarica, It stood a little N. of 
Taposiris (Altomir). 

Flistarchus (nAffo-Tapx<>0-t king of Sparta, 
was the son and successor of Leonidas, who was 
killed at Thermopylae, u.c. 480. He reigned from 
480 to 458, but being a mere child at the time of 
his father’s death, the regency was assumed by his 
cousin Pausanias. It appears that the latter con- 
tinued to administer affairs in the name of the 
young king till his own death, about 4b7. 

Flisthenes (IlAe^o-deVT/v), son of Atrciia, and 
busbaiid of Acrope or Eriphyle, by whom he be- 
came the father of Agamemnon,' Menelaiis, and 
Aiiaxibia ; but Homer makes the latter the children 
of Atreus. See Aoamkmnon, Atukus. 

Flistia {Prestia)^ a villnge in Sainnium in the 
valley between M. Tifata and Tabiirniis. 

Flistoanax or Flistonax (irAtio-Todi/a^, ilAft- 
o’Twi'o^), king of* Sparta, was the eldest son of the 
Pausanias who conquered at Phitaea, u.c. 47.9. 
On the death of Plistarchus, in 458, without issue, 
Plistoanax succeeded to the throne, being yet a 
minor. He reigned from 458 to 408. In 445 he 
invaded Attica ; but the premature withdrawal of 
his army from the enemy’s territory exposed him 
to the suspicion of having been bribed by Pericles. 
He was punished by a heavy fine, which he was 
unable to pay, and was therefore obliged to leave 
his country. He remained 19 years in exile, 
taking up his abode near the temple of Zeus on 
Mt. Lycaeus in Arcadia, and having half his house 
within the sacred precincts that he might enjoy the 
benefit of tik sanctuary. During this period his 
son Pausanias, a minor, reigned in his stead. The 
Spaj^ns at length recalled him in 426, in ohedi* 
ence to the injunctions of the Delphic oracle. But 
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he was accused of having tampered with the Py- 
thian priestess to induce her to interpose for him, 
and his alleged impiety in this matter was con- 
tinually assigned by his enemies as the cause of 
all Sparta’s misfortunes in the war ; and therefore 
it was that he used all his influence to bring about 
peace with Athens in 421. He was succeeded by 
his son Pausanias. 

Flistus (IIAetrrT^s ; JCeropotamo), a small rivet 
in Phocis, which rises in Mt. Parnassus, flows 
past Delphi, whijre it receives the small stream 
Castalia, and fails into the Crissaean gulf near 
Cirrha. 

Flotina, Fompeia, the wife of the emperor 
Trajan, and a woman of extraordinary merit and 
virtue. As she had no cliildren, she persuaded 
her husband to adopt Hadrian. She died in the 
reign of Hadrian, who lionoured her memory by 
mourning for her .0 days, by building a temple in 
her honour, and by composing hymns in her praise. 

FlotlnSpolis (IlAcoTmoTroAi?), a town in Thrace 
on the road from Trajanopolis to HadriiiiU)[)olis, 
founded by Trajan, and named in honour of his 
wife Plotina. 

Flotinus (XlAcoTtvos), the originator of the Neo- 
Pl.atonic system, was born at Lycopolis in Egypt, 
about A. D. 203. The details of his life have been 
preserved by his disciple Porphyry in a biography 
which has come down to us. Prom him we learn 
thfit Plotinus began to study, philosojihy in his 
28th year, and remained 1 1 years under the in- 
struction of Amfiionius Saecas. In his .‘I.Oth 
year he joined the expedition of tlie cnq)eror (lor- 
dian (242) against the Persians, in order to hccoine 
acquainted with the philosophy of the l’ei>ians 
and Indians. After the death of Gordian he lied 
to Antioch, and from thence to Rome (244). For 
the first 10 years of his residence at Rome he gave 
only oral instructions to a few friends; hut he ^^as 
at length induced in 254 to commit Ins instructions 
to writing. In this manner when, 10 years later 
(264) Porphyry came to Rome and joined hiinsolf 
io Plotinus, 21 books of very various contents liad 
been already composed by him. During the 6 
years that Porphyry lived with Plotinus at Rotih*, 
the latter, {^, the iastigation of Amelins and J*oi- 
phyry, wrote 23 books on the subjects which had 
been discussed in their meetings, to which 9 books 
were afterwards added. Of the 54 books of Plo- 
tinus, Porphyry remarks, that the first 21 hooks 
were of a lighter character, that only the 23 fol- 
lowing were the production of the matured powers 
of the author, and that the other 9, especially the 
4 last, were evidently written with diminished 
vigour. The correction of these 54 books was 
committed by Plotinus himself to the care of Por- 
phyry. On account of the weakness of his sight, 
Plotinus never read them through a s'econd time, 
to say nothing of making corrections; intent simply 
upon the inaitfir^ he was alike careless of ortlio- 
graphy, of the division of the syllables, and the 
clearness of his handwriting. The 54 books wiis 
divided by Porphyry into 6 Evneads^ or sets of .9 
books. Plotinus was eloquent in Ins oral commu- 
nications, and was said to be very clever in finding 
the appropriate word, even if he failed in accuracy 
on the whole. Besides tliis, the beauty of his 
person was increased when discoursing ; his coun- 
tenance tviis lighted up with genius, and covered 
'with small drops of perspiration. He lived on the 
scantiest fare, and his hours of sleep ^Yere restricted 
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to the briefest time possible. He was regarded 
with admiration and respect not only by men of 
. acicnce .like the philosophers Amelins, Porphyry, 
the physicians Paulinus, Eustochius, and Zethus 
the Arab, but even by senators and other states- 
'^nen. He enjoyed the favour of the emperor Gal- 
lienus, and the empress ^alonina, and almost ob- 
tained from them the rebuilding of two destroyed 
towns in Campania, with the view of their being 
governed acceding to the laws of Plato. He died 
at Puteoli iy262. The philosoTjJiical system of 
Plotinus is ♦founded upon Plato’s writings, with 
the addition of various tenets drawn from the 
Oriental philosophy and religion. He appears* 
however to avoid studiously all reference to the 
Oriental origin of his tenets ; he endeavours to find 
them all under the veil of the Greek mythology, 
and points out here the germ of his own philoso- 
phical and religious convictions. Plotinus is not 
guilty of that commixture and fiilsification of the 
Oriental mythology and mysticism, which is found 
in lamblichus, Proclus, and others of the Neo- 
Platonic school. The best edition of the Enneads 
of Plotinus is by Kreuzer, Oxonii, 1035, .3 yols. 4 to. 

Plfitius, whose full njiine was Makius Plotius 
Sackrdos, a Latin grammarian, the author of De 
liretriH Liber^ who probably lived in the 5th or 
6th century of the Christian aera. His work is 
published bj* Putschiiis in iki^Urammuiicae iMtinae 
AnclorcSy Hannov. IGOo, and by Gaisford in the 
iScriptores Latini Itei Metricae^ Oxon. 1837. 

Plutarchus (JlKoOrapxos), 1. Tyrant of Eretria 
in Euboea, whom the Athenians assisted in ». c. 
354 against his rival, Callias of Chalcis, The 
Athenian army was commanded by Pliocion, who 
did\\T,ted Callias at Taniynae ; but Phocion having 
suspected Plutarchus of treachery, expelled him 
from Eretria.— 2. The biographer and philosoplier,' 
was born at Chaeronea in Uoeotia. The year of 
his birth is not kiiowri; but we learn from Plutarch 
himself, that he was studying philosophy under 
Animonius at the time when Nero was making his 
progress through Greece, in a. d. (Hi ; from which 
we may assume that he was a youth or a young 
man at that time. He spent some time at Rome, 
and in other parts of Italy; but he tells ys that ho 
did not learn the Latin language in Italy, because 
he was occupied with public commissions, and in 
giving lectures on philosophy; and it was late in 
life before lie busied himself w'ith Roman literature. 
He was lecturing at Rome during the reign of 
l)omitian, hut thp statement of Sui<las that Plutarch 
was the preceptor of Trajan, ought to be rejected. 
Plutarch spent the later years of hia life at Chae- 
ronea, where he discharged various magisterial 
offices, and, held a priesthood. The time of his 
death is unknown. — The work which has immor- 
talised Plutarch’s name is his Parallel Lives (Biot 
HapdWTjAoi) of 4C Greeks and Romans. The 46 
Lives are arranged in pairs; each pair contains the 
life of a Greek and a Roman, and is followed by a 
comparison of the two men : in a few pairs the 
comparison is omitted or lost. He seems to have 
considered each ^lair of Lives and the Parallel as 
making one book The 46 Lives are the 

following: — 1. Theseus and Romulus; 2. Lycurgus 
Solon and Valerius Publicola ; 4. 
Themistocles and CainilJus ; 5. Pericles and ''Q. 
Jabius Maximus ; 6. Alcibiades and Coriolanus ; 
7. Timoleon and Aemilius Paulus ; 8. Pelopidas 
and Marcellua ; 9, Aristides and Cato the Elder ; 
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10. Philopoemen and Flamininus; 11. Pyrrhus and 
Marius; 12. Lysander and Sulla ; 13. Cimon and 
Lucullus; 14. Nicias and Crassus ; 15. Eumenes 
and Sertorius ; 16. Agesilaus and Poinpeius ; 17. 
Alexander and Caesar; 18. Phocion and Cato the 
Younger ; 19. Agis and Cleomenes, and Tiberius 
and Caius Gracchi ; 20. Demosthenes and Cicero ; 
21. Demetrius Polioreetes and M. Antonius; 22, 
Dion and M. Junius Brutus. There are also 
the Lives of Artaxerxes Mneinon, Aratus, Galba, 
and Otho, which are placed in the editions after 
the 46 Lives. Perhaps no work of antiquity has 
been so extensively read in modern times us Plu- 
tarch’s Lives. The reason of their popularity is 
that Plutiirch has rightly conceived the business of 
a biographer: his biography is true portraiture. 
Other biogruj^ is often a dull, tedious enumenition 
of facts in the order of time, with perhaps a 
summing up of character at the end. The reflections 
of Plutarch are neither impertinent, nor trifling : 
his sound good sense is always there : his honest 
purpose is transparent : his love of humanity 
'warms the whole. His work is and wil^ remain, 
in spite of all the fault that can he found with it 
plodding collectors of facts, and small critics, 
the book of those who can nobly think, and darft 
.and do. The best edition of the Lives is by Sin- 
tenis, Lips. 1839 — 1846, 4 vols. 8vo. — Plutarch's 
other writings, above 60 in number, are placed 
under the general title of Moralia or 1‘ithical works, 
though some of them are of an historical and anec- 
dotical character, such as the essay on the malignity 
{KaKo^dfia) of Herodotus, which neither requires 
nor merits refutation, and his Apophthegmata, 
many of which are of little value. Eleven of these 
essaj’s are generally classed among Plutarch’s his- 
torical works: among them, also, are liis Roman 
Questions. or Inquiries, his Greek Questions, and 
the Livqji^of the IVn Orators. But it is likely 
enough that several of the essays which arc in- 
cluded in the Moralia of PliiUireh, are not by him. 
At any rate, some of them are not worth reading. 
»The best of the essays included among the Aloralia 
are of a different stamp. There is no philosophical 
system in these essays: pure speculation was not 
Plutarch’s province. His best writings are prac- 
tical; and their merits consist in the soundness of 
liis views on the ordinary events of human life, 
and in the benevolence of his temper. His “ Mar- 
riage Precepts” are a sample of his good sense, 
and of his happiest expression. He rightly appre- 
ciated the importance of a good education, and he 
gives much sound advice on the bringing up of 
children. The best edition of the Moralia is by 
'VVyttcnhach : it consists of 6 volumes of text 
(Oxon. 1795 — 1800), and 2 volumes of notes 
(Oxon. 1810 — 1 82 1 ). The best editions of all the 
works of Nutarch are by Reisko, Lips. 1774 — 
1782, It vols. 8vo., and by llutten, 1791 — 1805, 
14 vols. 8vo. — 3. The younger, was a son of the 
last, and is supposed by some to have been the 
author of several of the w»)rks which pass usually 
for his father’s, as e. g. the Apophihetfmuta."^^, 
An Athenian, son of Nestorius, presided with dis- 
tinction over the Neo-Platonic school at Athens 
in the early part of the 5th century, and was 
surnanied the Great. He numbered among his 
disciples Syrianus of Alexandria, who succeeded 
hirt as head of the school, and Proclus of Lycia. 
He wrote commentaries, which are lost, on tine 
“ Timaeus ” of Plato, and on Aristotle’s treatise 

" no* 
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On the Soul." He died at an advanced age, 
about A. D. 430. 

Plato orFiaton (nAoOrwi/), the giver of wealth, 
at first a surname of Hades, the god of the lower 
world, and afterwards used as the real name of the 
god. In the latter sense it first occurs in Euripides. 
An account of the god is given under Hades. 

Pltitus (HAoutos), sometimes cfilled Plutori, the 
personification of wealth, is described as a son of 
lasion and Demeter. [Iasion.] Zeus is said to 
have deprived him of sight, that he might not be- 
stow his favours on righteous men exclusively, but 
that he might distribute his gifts blindly apd 
without any regard to merit. At ^Thebes there 
was a statue of Tychc or Fortune, at Athens one 
of Irene or Peace, and at Thespiae one of Athena 
Ergane ; and in each of these c|pes Plutus was 
represented as the child of those divinities, sym- 
bolically expressing the sources of wealth, lie 
seems to have been commonly represented as a boy 
with a Cornucopia. 

Pllivialla (nAoutrdAa, Ptol. ; prob. Perm), 
one of islands in the Atlantic, called Fdktd- 
NATAE. 

Pluvius, i. e. the sender of rain, a surname of 
Jupiter among the Komana, to whom sacrifices 
were offered during long protracted droughts. 

Pnjtagoras {TlvvTay6pas), 1. Eldest son of 
Ev.igoras, king of Salamia in Cyprus, was assassi- 
nated along with his father, B. c. 374* -"2. King 
of Salainis in Cyprus, probably succeeded Nicocleh, 
though we have no account of his accession, or his 
relation to the previous monarchs. He submitted 
to Alexander in 332, and scrv(*d with a licet under 
that monarch at the siege of Tyre. 

Pod^irlus (TLoSaK^lpios), son of Aesculajuus 
and Kpione or Arsinoe, and brother of Machaon, 
along with whom he led the Thessalians of Tricon 
against Troy. He was, like his brother, skilled in 
tlie medical art. On his return from Troy he was 
cast by a storm on the coast of Syros in Caria, 
wliore he is said to have settled. He was wor- 
shipped as a hero on Mt. Dria. 

Pddaxces (HoSdpKrjs ). 1. The original name of 
Priam. [Pkiamus.] — 2. Son of Iphiclus and 
grandson of Pliylacus, was a younger brother of 
Protesilaus, anil led the Thessalians of Phylace 
against 'I'roy, 

Podarge. [Harpyiae.] 

Poeas (rioi'os), son i»f Pliylacus or Thaumacus, 
husband of Methone, and the father of Philoctctes, 
who is hence called Poeantuides, Poeanihis Ju‘rns, 
Pocantia jmdes, and Poeunte safus. Poeas is men- 
tioned among the Argonauts, and is said to have 
killed with an arrow, Talaus, in Crete. Poeas, set 
fire, to the pile on which Hercules burnt himself, 
and was rewarded by the hero with his arrows. 
[Hercules ; Philoctetes.] 

Poemander (noiVa»'5p«s), son of Ch#eresilaus 
and Stnitonico, was the husband of Tanagra, a 
daughter of Aeolus or Acsopiis, by whom he be- 
came the father of Ephippus and Leucippus. He 
was the reputed founder of the town of Tanagra in 
Poeotia which was hence caWed Poemmdria. When 
Poemander had inadvertently killed his own son, 
he was purified by Elephenor. 

PoemanenUS (noi/mayYiy^s ; ethnic, the same: 
prob. Maniyas)^ a fortified place in Mysin, S. of 
Cyziciis, with a celebrated temple of Aesculapius. 

* Poena (IloiJ/:^), tU personification of refiiliation, 
sometimes mentioned as one being, and sometimes 
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in the plural. The Poenae belonged to the train 
of Dice, and are akin to the Erinnyes, 

PoetOViO. [PKTOVIO.] 

P5g5n (Ilwywv), the harbour of Troezen in 
Argolis, 

Pola (/*o7a), an ancient town in Istria, sitnaicil 
on the W. coast, and near the promontory Polati* 
cum, which was the most S.-ly point in the coun- 
try. According to tradition Pola was founded by 
the Colchians, who had been sent in pursuit of 
Medea. It w^s subsequently a Roman colony, 
with the surname Pietas Julia, and became an im- 
portant commercial town, being united by good 
roads with Aqnileia and the principal towns of 
Illyria. Its importance in antiquity is attested by 
its magnificent ruins, of which the principal arc 
those of an amphitheatre, of a triumphal anii 
{Porta aurea), erected to L. Sergius by his wife 
Salvia Postuma, and of several temples. 

Pdlemon (noAc/ua»j/). 1. I. King of Pontus and 
the Bosporus, was the son of Zenon, the orator of 
fjaodicea. As a reward for the services rendered 
by his father as well as himself he wms appointed 
by Antony in B. c. 39 to the government of a part of 
Cilicia ; and he subsequently obtained in exchange 
the kingdom of Pontus. He accompanied Antony 
in his expedition against the Parthians in 3G. After 
the battle of Actium he was able to make his peace 
with Octavian, who confirmed him in his kingdom. 
About the year 16 he was intrusted by Agrippa 
with the charge of reducing the kingdom of IJos- 
porus, of which Ce was made king after conquering 
the country. His reign after this was long and 
prosperous; he extended his dominions as far ns 
the river Tanais ; but having engaged in an expe- 
dition against the barbarian trib,e of the Aspnrgians 
ho was not only defeated by them, but taken 
prisoner, and put to death. By his 2nd wife Pv- 
thodoris, who succeeded him on the throne, he l(*it 
2 sons, Polemon 1 1., and Zenon, king of Armenia, 
jind 1 daughter who was married to Cotys king of 
Thrace, — 2. 11. Son of^the preceding and of Pv- 
thodoris, was raised to the sovereignty of Ponloi 
and Bosporus by Caligula in a. d. 39. Bosporus 
was afterwards taken from him by Claudius, who 
assigned it to Mithridates, while he gave Polemon 
a portion of Cilicia in its stead, 41. In G2 Poh nioii 
was induced by Nero to abdicate the throne, uikI 
Pontus was reduced to the condition of a Roman 
province. «— 3. Of Athens, an eminent Platouic 
philosopher, was the son of Philostnitus, a man of 
wealth and political distinction.^ In his yo\uli, 
Polemon was cxtremtdy profligate ; but one day, 
when he was about 30, on his bursting into the 
school of Xenocrates, at the head of a band "f 
revellers, his attention was so arrested by the dis- 
course which chanced to be upon temperance, that 
he tore off his garland and remained an attentive 
listener, and, fiom that day he adopted an abste- 
mious course of life, and continued to frequent the 
school, of which, on the death of Xenocrates, he 

became the head, b. c. 315. He died in 273 at a 
great age. He esteemed the object of philosophy 
to be, to exercise men in things and def'ds, not m 
dialectic speculation. He placed the sunimwn ljoiiu>yi 
in living according to the laws of nature. — 4- 
Athens by citizenship, but by birth either ot Hiunu 
or Samos, or Sicyon, a Stoic philosopher and .m 
eminent geographer, surnamed Pericyrtes 
vyijTT}^), lived in the time of Ptolemy Epiphanes. f^ 
the beginning of the 2iid century b.c. In philosop >} 
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he was a disciple of Panaetiiis. He made exten- | 
eive journeys through Greece, to collect materials 
for his geographical works, in the course of wliich 
he paid particular attention to the inscriptions' on 
votive offerings and on columns. As the collector 
of these iivscriptions, he was one of the earlier 
contributors to the Greek Anlludogy. Athenaeiis 
and other writers make very numerous quotations 
from his works. They were chiefly descriptions of 
different parts of Greece ; some were on the paint- 
ings preserved in various places, '^nd several are 
controversial, amrmg which is one against Erato- 
sthenes. 5. Antonius, a celebrated sophist and 
rhetorician, flourished under Trajan, Hadrian, and 
the first Antoninus, and was in high favour with 
the 2 former emperors. He was horn of a consular 
family, at Laodicea, but spent the greater part of 
his life at Sni 3 Tna. His most celebrated disciple 
was Aristides. Among his imitators in subsequent 
times was Gregory Nazianzon. His style of ora- 
tory was imposing rather than pleasing ; and his 
character was haughty and reserved. During the 
latter part of his life he was so tortured by the 
gout, tliat he resolved to put an end to his exist- 
ence ; he had himself shut up in the tomb of his 
ancestors at Laodicea, where he died of hunger, at 
the age of G.5. The only extant work of Polemon 
is the funeral orations for Cynaegirus and Callima- 
chus, the generals who fell at Marathon, which are 
supposed to be pronounced by their fathers. These 
orations arq edited by Orelli, liip^. LSI 9. —6. The 
author of a short Greek work on Physiognomy, 
which is still extant. He must have lived in or 
before the 3rd century after Christ, as he is men- 
tioned b}^ Origen, and from his style he cannot be 
supposed to have lived much earlier than this time. 
His work consists of 2 books: in the Ist, which 
contains 23 chapters, after proving the utility of 
physiognomy, he lays down the general principles 
of the science ; in the 2nd book, which consist'^ of 
27 chapters, he goes on to apply the principles he 
had before laid down, and describes in a few words 
the characters of the courageous man, the timid, 
the impudent, the passionate, the talkative, Ac. 
The best edition of it is bv' Franz in his Scrip- 
tores Physiognomoniac Veteres," Altenhurg. 1730- 

Folemonlum. {no\fiLLwviov : UoXfuwpio^, .and 
: Polemon)^ a city on the coast of 
Pontus in Asia Minor, built by Kiyg Pole.mon 
(probably the 2nd), on the site of the older city 
of Side, at the mouth of the river Sidenus (Po- 
leman Chai), and at the bottom of a deep gulf, 
with a good harbour. It was the capital of the 
kingdom of Polemon, comprising the central part 
of Pontlis, E. of the Iris, which was hence called 
Pontus Polemon incus. 

FbUas (IJoAid?), i. e. “ the ^ddess protecting 
the city,” a surname of Athena at Athens, where 
she was worshipped as the protecting divinity^ of 
the acropolis. 

Fdliclma (noAfx»'77, Dor. noAfx*'“ noAix»'L 
town: — 1. In the N W. of Messenia, W. 
<d Andania. — 2. In the N.E. of Laconia. — 3. In 
Chios. — 4. In Crete, whose territory bordered on 
tliat of C^’donia. — 6. In Mj'sia, in the district 
Troas, on the left bank of the Aesepus near its 
source. 

P5lleii8 (noAt€l5s), “ the protector of the city,” 
«t surname of Zeus, under which he had an altar 
on tho^ acropolis at Athens. 

PoJioroetes, Demetrius. [Demetrius.] 
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Folia (ndAis), a village of the Locri Opuntii, 
subject to Hyle. 

FoUtes (IIoAiTrjs), Bon of Priam and Hecuba, 
and father of Priam the younger, was a valiant 
w'arrior^ but was slain by Pyrrhus. 

Folitorlum, a town in the interior of Latiiim, 
de^royed by Aricus Martius. 

folluchus (IIoAjouxor), i. c. “ protecting the 
city,” occurs as a surname of several divinities, 
such as Athena Chalcioecus at Sparta, and of 
Athena at Athens. 

Folia, Argentaria, the wife of the poet Lucan. 

Follentia (Pollen tlnus ). 1. (Po/eww), a town 

of the Statielli in Liguria at the confluence of the 
Sturia and the Tanarus, and subsequently a Roman 
municipium. It w'as celebrated for its wool. In 
its neighbourhood Stilicho gained a victory over 
the Goths under Alaric.— 2. A town in Picenum, 
probably identical with Urbs Salvia. — 3. {Pol- 
ienza\ a Roman colony on the N.E. point of the 
Balearis Major. 

Folllo, Anmus, was accused of treason {ma- 
jestas) towards the end of the reign of Tiberius, 
but was not brought to trial. He was subsequently 
one of Nero’s intimate friends, but was accused of 
taking part in Piso’s conspiracy against that em- 
peror in A. D. G3, and was in con.S(*qnence banished. 

Follio, C. AsmiUS, a distinguished orator, poet 
and historian of the Augustan age. He was born 
at Rome in ». c. 7G, and became distinguished as 
an orator at an early age. On the breaking out of 
the civil war he joined Caesar, and in 49 he ac- 
compani«‘d Curio to Africa. After the defeat and 
death of Curio, he crossed over to Greece, and fought 
on Cae.sar's side at the battle of Pharsalia (48). 
He also accompanied Caesar in bis campaign.s 
against the Pompeian party in Africa (4() ) and 
Spain (15). He returned with Cacwsar to Rome, 
but was shortly afterwards sent btu'k to Spain, 
with the command of the Furtlier Province, in 
order to prosecute the war again.st Sex. Pompe\". 
He was in his province at the time of CaesaiAs 
death (44). He took no part in tlie war between 
Antony and the senate ; but when Antony was 
joined by Lepidus and Octavian in 43, Pollio es- 
poused their cause, and per.suaded L. Plancus in 
Gaul to follow his example. In the division of 
the provinces among the triumvirs, Antonj' received 
the Gauls. The administration of the Transpadane 
Gaul was committed to Pollio bv Antony, and lu; 
bad accordingly the difticult task of settling the 
veterans in tlie lands wliich had been assigned to 
them in this province. It was upon this occa^iion 
that he saved the property of the poet Virgil at 
Mantua from confiscation, whom he took under his 
protection from his love of literature. In 40 Pollio 
took an active part in effecting tlie reconciliation 
between Octavian and Antony at Bruiulusiuni. In 
the same year he was con.sul ; and it was during 
his consulship that Virgil addressed to him his 
4th Eclogue. In 39, Antonv went to Greece, and 
sent Pollio with a part of his army against the 
Parthini, an Illyrian people. Pollio dele.ated the 
Partliini and took the Dalmatian town of balonae; 
and in consequence of his success obtained the 
honour of a triumph on the 2.5th of October in this 
j'ear. He gave his son .'^siiiius (lalliis the agnomen 
of Saloninns after tiie town which he had taken. 
It was during his Illyrian campaign that Virgil 
I addressed to him the «th Eclogue. From this time 
I Pollio withdrew altogether from political life, and 
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devoted himself to the study of literature. He still 
continued however to exercise his oratorical powers, 
dnd maintained his reputation for eloquence hy his 
speeches both in the senate and the courts of 
justice. He died at his Tusculan villa, A. d. 4, in 
the 8Uth year of his age, preserving to the fast the 
full enjoyment of his health and of all his faculties. 
— Pollio deserves a distinguished place in A 
history of Roman literature, not so much on account 
of his works, as of the encouragement which he 
gave to literature. He was not only a patron of 
Virgil, Horace (see Curm. ii. 1), and other great 
poets and writers, but he has the honour of having 
been the first person to establish a public library 
at Rome, upon which he expended the money he 
had obtained in his Illyrian campaign. None of 
PoUio’s own works have come down to us, but 
they possessed sufficient merit to lead his contem- 
poraries and successors to class his name with those 
of Cicero, Virgil and Sallust, as an orator, a poet 
and an historian. It was however as an orator 
that he possessed tlie greatest reputation. Catullus 
de.scribes him in bis youth {Carm. xii. 9) as le- 
porum diseitus puer ot facetiarum,” and Horace 
speaks of him in the full maturity of his powers 
{Oxrm. ii. J. l.‘i) as “■ Insigiie maestis praesidiiim 
reis et coiisulciiti, Pollio, curiae and we have 
also the more impartial testimony of Quintilian, the 
two Senecas ami the author of the Dialogue on 
Orators to the greatness of his oratorical powers. 
— Pollio wrote the history of the civil wars in 17 
books. It conmieuced with the consulship of Mc- 
tellus and Afraiiius, b. c. O'O, in which year the 
first triumvirate was formed, and appears to have 
come down to the time when Augustus obtained 
the undis}>uted supremacy of the Roman world. — 
As a poet Pollio was best known for his tragedies, 
which are spoken of in high terims by Virgil and 
Horace, but which probably did not possess any 
great merit, as they arc liardly mentjpned by sub- 
sequent writers. The words of Virgil (Ac/, iii. 6(i), 
“ Pollio et ipse facit nova carrnina,” probably refer 
to tragedies of a new kind, namely, such as were not 
borrowed from the Greek, but contained subjects 
entirely new, taken from Roman story. — Pollio 
also enjoyed great reputation as a critic, but he is 
chielly known in this capacity for the severe judg- 
ment which he passed upon his great contempo- 
raries. Thus he pointed out many mistakes in the 
speeches of Cicero, censured the Commentaries of 
Caesar for their want of historical fidelity^, and 
found fauilt with Sallust for affectation in the use 
of antiipiated words and expre.'.sions. He also 
complained of a certain Vaiuvinity in Livy, re- 
specting which some remarks are made in the life 
of Livy. [p. a.] Pollio had »'i son, C. Asinius 

Gallus Saloninus. [See p. 276.J Asiiiia-s Galliis 
inarrii'd Vipsania, the former wife of Tiberius, by 
whom he had several children : namely, 1 . Asinius 
Saloninus. 2. Asinius Gallus. 3. Asinius Pollio, 
consul A. n. 23. 4. Asinius Agrippa, consul a. d. 

25. 5. Asinius Celer. 

Pollio, Vedius, a Roman eques and a friend of 
Augustus, was by birth a freedman, and has ob- 
tained a place in history on account of his riches 
a]id his cruelty. He was accustomed to feed his 
lampreys with human flesli, and whenever a slave 
displeased him, the unfortunate wretch was forth- 
with thrown into the pond as food for the lish. On 
one occasion Augustus was supping with him, when 
a slave had the misfortune to break a crystal 
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goblet, and his master immediately ordered him to 
be thrown to the fishes. The slave fell at the feet 
of Augustus, praying for mercy ; and wlien the 
emperor could not prevail upon Pollio to pardon 
him, he dismissed the slave of his own accord, and 
commanded all Pollio’s crystal goblets to be broken 
and the fish-pond to be filled up. Pollio died 
B. c. 1.5, leaving ii largo part of his property to 
Augustus. It was this Pollio, who built the cele- 
brated villa of Pausilypuni near Naples. 

Pollux or Polc'deuces. [Dioscuiii.J 
Pollux, Julius (TooAtos no\v5(VKTjs). 1. Of 
Naucratis in Egypt, was a Greek sophist and 
grammarian. He studied rhetoric at Athens under 
the sophist Adrian, and afterwards opened a private 
school in this city, where he gave iiistruction in 
grammar and rhetoric. At a later time he was 
appointed by the emperor Coramodus to the chair 
of rhetoric at Athens. He died during the reign 
of Commodus at the age of .58. We may therefore 
assign a. d. 183 as the year in which he llourished. 
He seems to have been attacked by many of his 
contemporaries on account of the inferior character 
of his oratory, and especially by Lucian in his 
‘PrjTclpwt' diBuffuahos. Pollux was the author of 
scvei'al works, all 6f which have perished, with 
the exception of the Onomnsticon. 'I’liis work is 
divided into 10 books, each of which contains a 
short dedication to the Caesar Commodus : it was 
therefore published before a. I).‘ 177, since Coni- 
modus became Augustus in that year. Each book 
forms a separate '\reatisc by itself, containing the 
most important words relating to certain subje cts, 
with short explanations of the meanings of tlie 
words. The alphabetical arrangement is not adopte d, 
but the words arc given according to the subjects 
treated of in each book. The best editions are by 
Lederlin and llemstershuis, Amsterdam, 170t>; by 
Dindorf, Lips. 1824; and by limn. Dekker, IJerol. 
1848.-2. A Byzantine writer, tlie autlior of a 
Chronicoii, which treats at some length of the 
creation of the world, and i.s therefore entirl(‘d 
Tcrropia ipvffiKT]. Like most other Byzantine his- 
tories, it is an universal history, beginning with 
the creation of the worbl and coming down to the 
time of thv writer. The two manuscripts troin 
which this work is published end with tlie reign 
of Valens, but the Paris manuscript is said to come 
down as low as the death of Romauus, a. n. Ibii’- 
The best edition is by ilardt, Munich, 1782. 

F5Ius (riwAos). 1. A sophist and rhetorician, a 
native of Agrigentiiin. He was a disciple of Lor- 
gias, and wrote a treatise on rhetoric, as well as 
other works mentioned by Suidas. He is intro- 
duced by Plato as an interlocutor in the Gorgias. 

2. A celebrated tragic actor, the son of Cliaricles 
of Suniuni, and dUiscipIe of Archias of Thurii. It 
is related of him, that at the ago of 71^, shortly be- 
fore his death, he acted in 8 tragedies on 4 suc- 
cessive days. 

FolyaegOS (noAuai7os: Polybos or Aniiun'- 
/o4f), an uninhabited island in tlie Aegaean sea, 
near Melos. 

Folyaeuus (IIoAiiatt'os). 1. Of Lampsacus, 
mathematician and a friend of Epicurus, adopted 
the philosophical system of his friend, and,idthougu 
he had previously acquired great reputation as a 
mathematician, he now maintained with Epicurns 
the worthlessness of geometry. — 2^ Of Sardis, a 
sophist, lived in tlie time of Julius Caesar. H® 
the author of 4 epigrams in the Greek Anthology 
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His full name was Jujim Pol^aemis."^^, The Ma- 
cedonian, the authui of the work on Stratagems in 
war (^rparrjyij/j.ara), which is still (‘xtant, lived 
about the middle of the 2nd century of the Christian 
aera. Suidas calls him a rhetorician, and we learn 
from Polyaenus Inmself that he was accustomed to 
plead causes before the emperor. He dedicated his 
w’ork to M. Aurelius and Verus, while they were 
engaged in the Parthian war, about A. i>. 163, at 
which time, he says, he was too old to accompany 
them in* their campaigns. This \Vork is divided 
into 8 books, of which the first 6 contain an account 
of the stratagems of the most celebrated Greek ge- 
nerals, the 7th of those of barbarous or foreign 
people, and the 8th of the Homans, and illustrious 
■women. Parts, however, of tlie 6th and 7th books 
are lost, so that ot the .000 stratagems which Po- 
Ivaemis described, only 833 have come down to us. 
The work is written in a clear and pleasing style, 
though somewhat tinged with the artificial rhetoric 
of the age. It contains a vast jiuraher of anecdotes 
respecting many of the most celebrated men in an- 
tiquity ; but its value as an historical authority 
is very much diminished by the little judgment 
which the author evidently possessed, and hy our 
ignorance of the sources from which he took his 
statements. The best editions are hy JMaasvicius, 
Leyden, 1600 ; by Mursinna, Berlin, 17o() ; and 
by Coray, Paris, 1809. 

Polybius (IIoAu^ios). 1. The historian, the 
son of Lycortas, and a native of, Megalopolis, in 
Arcadia, was born about n. c. 204. His father 
Lycortas wms one of the most distinguished men of 
the Achaean league ; and Polybius received the 
advantages of his father’s instruction in political 
knowledge and the military art. He must also 
have reaped great benefit from his intercotirse with 
Philopoemen, who w'as a friend of his father's, and 
on whose death, in 18*2, Polybius carried the urn 
in which his ashes were deposited. In the follow- 
ing year Polybius w'as appointed one of the ambas- 
sadors to Kgypt, but he did not leave Greece, as the 
intention of sending an embassy was abandoned. 
From this time he probably began to take part in 
public afiairs, and lie appears to have soon obtained 
great inlluence among his countrymen. * After the 
conquest of Macedonia, in 168, the Roman com- 
missioners, who were sent into the S. of Greece, 
commanded, at the instigation of Callicmtes, that 
1000 Achaeans should be carried to Rome, to 
answer the cliarge of not having assisted the 
Romans against Perseus. 7’liis number included 
all the best and noblest part of the nation, and 
among them was Polybius. They .arrived in Italy 
in B. c. 167, but, instead of being put upon their 
trial, they were distributed among the Ktriiscan 
towns. Poi^'bius was more fortunate than the 
I'est of his countrymen. He had probably lie- 
come acquainted in Greece wdth Aemilius Paulus, 
or his sons Fabiiis and Scipio, and the two young 
men now obtained permission from the praetor for 
Polybins to reside at Rome in the house of their 
fiither Paiilus. Scipio was then 1 8 years of age, 
and soon became warmly attached to Polybius. 
Scipio was accompanied by his friend in all his 
military expeditions, and received much advantage 
from his experience and knowledge. Polybius, 
on the other hand, besides finding a liberal patron 
and protector in Scipio, was able by his means to 
obtain access to public documents, and to accumu- 
late materials for his great historical work. After 
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remaining in Italy 17 years, Polybius returned to 
Peloponnesus in 151, with the surviving Achaetan 
exiles, who were at length allowed by the senate 
to revisit their native land. He did not, however, 
remain Jong in Greece. He joined Scipio in his 
campaign against Carthage, and was present at the 
destruction of that city in 146. Immediately after- 
wards he hurried to Greece, where the Achaej^ns 
were waging a mad and hopeless war against the 
Romans. He appears to liave aiTiv(*d in Greece 
soon after the capture of Corinth ; and he exerted 
all his influence to alleviate the misfortunes of his 
countrymen, .and to procure favourable terms for 
them. His ‘grateful fellow-countrymen acknow- 
ledged the great services he had rendered them, 
and statues were erected to liis honour at Mega- 
lopolis, Mantinea, Pallantium, Tegea, and other 
places. Polybius seems now to have devoted him- 
self to the composition of the great historical work, 
for which he had long been collecting materials. 
At what period of his life he made the journeys 
into foreign countries for the purpose of visiting the 
places which he had to describe in his history, it is 
impossible to determine. He tells us (iii. 59) 
that he nnd(‘rtook long .and dangerous journeys 
into Africa, Spain, Gaul, and even as far as the 
Atlantic, on account of the ignorance which pre- 
vailed respecting those parts. Some of these 
countries he visited while serving under Scipio, 
who afforded him every facility for tlie prosociilion 
of his design. At a later period of his life he 
visited Kgypt likewise. He probably accompanied 
Scipio to Spain in 134, and was presi'Ot at the fall 
of Niinmnti.n, since Cicero states {ad I'am. v. 12) 
that Polybius wrote a history of the Nuinrnitine 
war. He died at the age of 82, in consequence of 
a fall from his horse, about 122. — The history of 
l*olybiiis consisted of 40 books. It began b. c. 
220, where the history of Aratiis left off, .'inil 
ended at 146, in which year Corinth was destroyeif^ 
and the independence of Greece perislied. It con- 
sisted of 2 distinct parts, which wore probably 
published at different times and afterwards united 
into one w'ork. The first part comprised a period 
of .35 years, beginning with the 2nd Punic war, 
and the Social war in Cireece, and ending with 
the conquest of Perseus and the dnwnfal of the 
Macedtuii.an kingdom, in 168. This was in fact 
the m.ain portion of his work, and its great object 
was to show how the Romans had in this brief 
period of 53 years conquered the greater part of 
the world ; hut since the Greeks were icjlhorant for 
the most part of the early history of Rome, he 
gives a survey of Roman history from the taking 
of the city by the Ganls to the commencement of 
the 2nd Punic war, in the first 2 books, which 
thus form an iiitrodnction to the body of tlio work. 
With the fall of the Macedonian kingdom the su- 
premacy of the Roman dominion w'as decided, and 
nothing more remained for the other nations of the 
world than to yield submission to the Romans. 
The second p.'irt of the work, which formed a kind 
of supplement to the fonner part, comprised the 
period from the conquest of Perseus in 168, to the 
fall of Corinth in 146. The history of the con- 
quest of Greece seems to have been completed in 
the 39th book ; and the 40th book probably con- 
tained a cbronologic.al summary of the whole work. 
The history of Polybius is one of the most valuable 
works that has come dowi to us from antiquity. 
He had a clear apprehension of the knowledge 
Q Q 3 
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which an historian must possess ; and his prepara- 
tory studies were carried on with the greatest 
energy and perseverance. Thus he not only col- 
lected with accuracy and care an account of the 
events that he intended to narrate, but lie also 
studied the history of the Roman constitut*on, and 
made distant journeys to become acquainted with 
the geography of the countries that he had to de- 
scribe in his work. In addition to this, he had a 
strong judgment and a striking love of truth, and, 
from having himself taken an active part in poli- 
tical life, he was able to judge of the motives and 
actions of the great actors in history in a way that 
no mere scholar or rhetorician could possibly do. 
But the characteristic feature of his work, and the 
one which distinguishes it from all other histories 
which have come down to us from antiquity, is its 
didactic nature. He did not, like other historians, 
write to afford amusement to his readers ; his ob- 
ject was to teach by the past a knowledge of the 
future, and to* deduce from previous events lessons 
of practical wisdom. Hence he calls his work 
a Pragmaieia {trpayfxartla)^ and not a History 
(IffTopia). Tlie value of history consisted, in his 
opinion, in the instruction that might be obtained 
from it- Thus the narrative of events became in 
his view of secondary importiince ; they formed 
only the text of the political and moral discourses 
which it was the province of the historian to de- 
liver. Excellent, however, as these discourses are, 
they materially detract from the merits of the his- 
tory as a work of art ; their frequent occurrence 
interrupts the continuity of the iiarrative, and de- 
stroys, to a great extent, the inteiest of the reader 
in the scenes which are described. Moreover be 
frequently inserts long episodes, which have little 
connection with the main subject of his work, be- 
cause they have a didactic tendency. Thus we 
find that one whole book (the 6th) was devoted to 
history of the Roman constitution; and the 34th 
book seems to have been exclusively a treatise on 
geograph}'. The style of Polybius bears the im- 
press of his mind ; and, as instruction and not 
.-nuusement was the great object for which he wrote, 
he did not seek to please his readers by the choice 
of his phrases or the composition of his sentences. 
Hence the later Greek critics were severe in their 
condemnation of his style. The greater part of 
the history of Polybius has perished. We possess 
the first 5 books entire, but of the rest we have 
only fragments and extracts, some of which, how- 
ever, are*of considerable length, such as the ac- 
count of the Roman army, which belonged to the 
6th book. There have been discovered at different 
times 4 distinct collections of extracts from the lost 
books* The first collection, discovered soon after 
the revival of learning in a MS. brought from Corfu, 
contained the greater part of the 6 th book, and 
portions of the following 11. In 1582 Ursinus 
published at Antwerp a 2nd collection of E-xtracts, 
entitled Excerpia de Lcgalionihus^ which were made 
in the 1 0th century of the Christian era. In 1634, 
Valesius publislied a 3rd collection of extracts from 
Polybius, also taken from the Excerpta of Con- 
stantinus, entitled Excerpta de Virtutihus et Vitiis. 
The 4th collection of extracts was published at 
Rome in 1 827 by Angelo Mai, who discovered in the 
Vatican library at Rome the section of the Excerpta 
of Constantiniis Porphyrogenitus, entitled Excirpia 
de Seuientiis. The best edition of Polybius with a 
counieotary is by Schweighaeuser, Lips. 1789 — 
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1795, 8 vols. 8vo. The best edition of the 1 xt 
alone is by Bekker (Berol.*1844, 2 vols. 8vo.), 
who has added the Vatican fragments. Livy did 
not use Polybius till he came to the 2nd Punic 
war, but from that time he followed him very 
closely. Cicero likewise chiefly followed Polybius 
in the account which he gives of the Roman 
constitution in his iJe PepuhUca. The lii story 
of Polybius was continued by Posidonius and 
Stnabo. [PosiDO.MUs ; Strabo.J Besides the 
great historical Cork of which we have beey speak- 
ing, Polybius wrote, 2. 77ie Life of Phitopoemcn 
in 3 books. 3. A treatise on Tactics, 4. A His- 
tory of the Numantine IVar. — 2. A freed man of 
the emperor Augustus, read in the senate the will 
of the emperor after his decease. — 3. A favourite 
freedman of the emperor Claudhis. He was tin? 
companion of the studies of Claudius ; and on the 
death of his brother, Seneca addressed to him a 
Consolatio^ iw which he bestows the highest praises 
upon his literary attainments. Polybius was put 
to death through tfie intrigues of Messalina, al- 
though he had l>oen one of her paramours. 

Polybdtes (noAugwrns), one of the giants who 
fought against the gods, was pursued by Poseidon 
across the sea as far as the island of Cos. There 
Poseidon tore away a part of the island, which 
was afterwards called Nisyrion, and throwing it 
upon the giant buried him under it. 

Folybotus (noA.u<?oTos : liulawadin^ Ru.), a 
city of Great Phrygia, E. of Synnada. 

Polybus (ritiA^gos). 1. King of Corinth, by whom 
Oedipus was brought up. [Oedipus.] Ho was the 
husband of Peri boea or Alerope. Paiisanias makes 
him king of Sicyon, and describes him as a soji of 
Hermes and Chthonophyle, and as the father of 
Lysianassa, whom he gave in marriage to Talaus, 
king of the Argives. — 2. A Greek physician, was 
one of the pupils of Hippocrates, who was also his 
son-in-law, and lived in the island of Cos, in the 
4th century b. c. With his brutUers-in-law, Thes- 
salus and Dracon, Polybus was one of the fouiulcra 
of the ancient medical sect of the Dogmatici. lie 
was sent abroad by Hippocrates, with his fellow- 
pupils, during the time of the plague, to assist dif- 
ferent citivs with his medical skill, and he after- 
wards remained in his native couutryv He has been 
supposed, both by ancient and modern critics, ti. 
be the author of several treatises in the Hippocrut.c 
collection. 

FoIycarpuB (IloAuicopTros), one of the apos- 
tolical fathers, was a native of Smyrna. The 
date of his birth {ind of his martyrdom are uncer- 
tain. Ho is said to have been a disciple of the 
apostle John, and to have been consecrated by this 
apostle bishop of the church at Smyrna. It has 
been conjectured that he was the gngel of the 
church of Smyrna to whom Jesus Christ directed 
the letter in the Apocalypse (ii. 8 — U) ; and it is 
certain that he was bisliop of Smyrna at the time 
when Ignatius of Antioch passed through that 
city on his way to suffer death at Rome, some time 
between 107 and 116. Ignatius seems to have 
enjoyed much this intercourse^ with Polycarp, 
whom he had known in former days, when they 
were both hearers of the apostle John. The mar- 
tyrdom of Polycarp occurred in the persecution 
under the emperors Marcus Aurelius and Lucius 
Venis. As he was led to death the proconsu 
offered him his life, if he would revile 
“ Eighty and six years have I served him,” 
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tVie rftply, “ and he never did me wrong ; how then ' 
can I revile my King and my Saviour?" We 
have remaining only one short piece of Polycarp, 
his Letter to the Philipjnana^ which is published 
along with Ignatius and the other apostolical 
writers. LIgnatiijs.] 

Polycles (IloAi/KAf/y), the name of 2 artists. 
The elder Polycles was probably an Athenian, and 
flourished about n. o. 370. He appears to have 
been one of the artists of the later Athenian school, 
who obtained great celebrity by tK* sensual charms 
exhibited in their works. One of his chief works 
was a celebrated statue of an Hermaphrodite. 
The younger Polycles is placed by Pliny in lo.‘), 
and is said to have made a statue of Juno, which 
was placed in the portico of Octavia at Rome, 
when that portico was erected by Metellns Mace- 
doniciis. But since most of the works of art, with 
which Metellns decorated his portico, were not the 
original productions of living artists, hut the \vorks 
of former masters, it has been conjectured that this 
Polycles may be no other than the Athenian artist 
already mentioned. 

Folycletus (IloAuKXeiTos). 1. The Elder, of 
Argos, probably bj' citizenship, and of Sicyoii, 
probably by birth, was one of the most celebrated 
statuaries of the ancient world ; he was also a 
sculptor, an architect, .and an artist in toceiitic. 
He w’as the pupil of the great Argive statuary 
Agcladas, under whom he had Phidias and My- 
ron for his fellow- disciples. He was somewhat 
younger than Phidias, and ahoul the same age as 
Myron. He flourished about jb. c. 452 — 412. 
Of his personal history we know notliing further. 
As an artist, he stood at the head of the schools 
of Argos and S icy on, and approached more nearh’’ 
than any other to an equality w'ith Phidias, the 
great head of the Athenian school. The essential 
difference between these arti.sts vvas that Phidias 
was unsurpassed in making the images of the gods, 
Polycletus ill those of men. One of the most 
celebrated works of Pohn letus was \\\s Doryphorus 
or Spear-bearer^ a youthful figure, but with the 
full proportions of a man. This was the statue 
which became known by the name of Caiion, be- 
cause in it the artist had embodied a perfect repre- 
sentation of thendeal of the human figure. Another 
of his great works was his ivory and gold statue 
of Hera in her temple between Argos and Mycenae. 
This work was' executed by the artist in his old 
ngp, and was doubtless intended by him to rival 
Phidias’s chryselephantine statues of Athena and 
of Zeus, though it was surpassed hy^ them in co5.tli- 
imss and size. The goddess was seated on a throne, 
her head crowned with a garland, on which were 
worked the Graces and the Hours, the one hand 
holding the jiymbolical pomegranate, and the other 
a sceptre, surmounted by a cuckoo, a bird sacred 
to Hera, on account of her having been once 
changed into that form by Zeus. This statue re- 
mained always the ideal model of Hera. In the 
department of toreutic, the fame of Polycletus no 
doubt rested chiefly on the golden ornaments of 
his statue of Heya ; hut he also made small bronzes 
and drinking-vessels {phialac). As an 
architect Polj'cletus obtained great celebrity by 
the theatre, and the circular building {iholus\ 
■which he built in the sacred enclosure of Aescula- 
pius at Epidaurus.— 2. The Younger, also a sta- 
tuary of Argos, of whom very little is known, be- 
cause his fame was eclipsed by that of his more 
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celebrated namesake, and, in part, contemporary. 
The younger Polycletus may he placed about 400. 
— 3. Of Larissa, a Greek historian, and one of the 
[lumeruus writers of the histery of Alexander the 
Great.— 4. A favourite freedman of Nero, wh'' 
sent hiih into Britain to inspect the state of the 
island. 

Polycr&tes {UoXvKpdT-qs). 1. Of Samos, oim 
i)f the most fortunate, ambitions, and treacherous 
of the Greek tyrants. With the asristance of his 
brothers Pantagnotus and Syloson, he made himself 
master of the island towards the latter end of the 
reign of Cyrus. At first he shared the 8uprem6 
power with his brothers ; but he shortly afterwards 
put Pantagnotus to death, and banished Syloson. 
Having thus become sole despot, he raised a pow- 
erful fleet, and extended his sway over seYeraj^f 
the neighbouring islands, and even conquered some 
towns on the mainland. He had formed an alliance 
with Aniasis, king of Egypt, who, however, finally 
renounced it through alarm at the amazing good 
fortune of Polycrates, wliich never met with 
any check or disaster, and wiiieh therefore was 
sure, sooner or later, to incur the envy of the gods. 
Such, at least, is the account of Herodotus, who 
has narrated the story of the rupture between 
Amasis and Polycrates in his most dramatic man- 
ner- In a letter wliich Aniasis wrote to Poly- 
crates, the Egyptian monarch advised liiin totlirow 
away one of his most valuable possessions, in order 
that he might thus inflict some injury upon him- 
self. In accordance with this uiUice Poly t rates 
threw into the sea a seal-ring of extraordinary 
beauty ; but in a few days it was found in the 
belly of a flsh, which had been presented to him 
by a fisherman. In the reign of Cambyses, the 
SparUuis .and Corinthians sent a ])Owerful force to 
Samos, in order to depose the tyrant ; but their 
expedition failed, and after besieging the city 40 
days, they left the island. Tlie power of Poly- 
crates now becjime greater than ever. The great 
works which Herodotus saw at Samos were pro- 
bably executed by him. He lived in great pomp 
and luxury, and, like others of the Greek tyrants, 
was a patron of literature and the arts. The most 
eminent artists and poets found a ready welcome 
at bis court ; and liis friendship for Anacreon is 
particularly celebmted. But in the midst of all 
his yjrosperity he fell by the most ignominious fate. 
Oroctes, the satrap of Sardis, had formed a deadly 
hatred against Polycrates. By false pretences, the 
satrap contrived to allure him to the ^nainlami, 
where he was arrested soon after his arrival, and 
crucified, .522.-2. An Athenian rhetorician and 
sophist of some repute, a contemporary of Socrates 
and Isocrates, taught first at Athens and afterwards 
at Cyprus. lie was the teacher of Zoiltis. He 
wrote, 1. An accusation of Socrates, wliich was a 
declamation on the subject composed some years 
after the death of the philosopher. 2. A detence 
of Busiris. The oration of Isocrates, entitled Bu- 
siris^ is addressed to Polycrates, and points out tlie 
faults which the latter had committed in his oration 
on this subject. 3. An obscene poem, which he 
published under tlie name of the poetess Philaenis, 
for the purpose of injuring her reputation. 

Pol^^dS-mas (noAoSduav). 1. Son of Panthous 
and Phrontis, was a Trojan hero, a friend of 
Hector, and brother ol Euphorbus. •— 2. Of Sco- 
tussa in Thess.aly, son of Nici.a8, conquered in the 
Pancratium at the Olympic games, in Ol. 93, 8. C. 

Q Q •! 
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408. His size was immense, and the most mar- 
vellous stories are related of his strength, how he 
killed without arras a “huge and fierce lion on Mt. 
Olympus, how he stopped a chariot at full gallop, 
&C. His reputation led the Persian king, Darius 
Ochus, to invite him to his court, where Ife per- 
formed similar feats. — 3. Of Pharsalus in Thes- 
saly, was entrusted by his fellow-citizens about 
U.C. 375, with the supreme government of their 
native town. He afterwards entered into a treaty 
with Jason of Plierae. On the murder of Jason in 
370, his brother Polyphron put to death Polydamas. 

Polydectes (noAwSe/crrjs). 1. King of the island 
of Seriphos, was son of Magnes, and brother of 
Dictys. He received kindly Danae and Perseus, 
when the chest, in which they had been exposed 
by ^crisius, floated to the island of Seriphos. His 
story is related under Perseus. — 2. King of 
Sparta, was the eldest son of Plunomus, the brother 
of Lycurgiis the lawgiver, and the father of Chari- 
laiis, who succeeded him. Herodotus, contrary to 
the other authorities, makes Polydectes the father 
of Eunomiis. 

Polydeuces (noAoSeu/cT^s), one of the Dioscuri, 
and the twin-brother of Castor, called by the Ro- 
mans Pollux. [Dioscuri.] 

Polydorus (IloAoSwpos). 1. King of Thebes, 
son of Cadmus and Harmonut, husband of Nycteis, 
and father of Labdacus.— 2. The youngest among 
the sons of Priam and Laotoe, was slain by Achilles. 
This is the Homeric account ; but later traditions 
make him a son of Priam tand Hecuba, and give a 
different account of his death. One tradition re- 
lates, that when Ilium was on the point of falling 
into the hands of the Greeks, Priam entrusted Po- 
lydorus and a large sum of money to Polymestor 
or Polymnestor, king of the Thracian Chersonosus. 
After the destruction of Troy, Polymestor killed 
Polydorus for the purpose of getting possession of 
his treasures, and cast his body into the sea. His 
body was afterwards washed upon the coast, where 
it was found and recognised by his mother Hecuba, 
who, together with other Trojan captives, took 
vengeance upon Polymestor by killing his two 
children, and putting out his eyes. Another tra- 
dition stated that Polydorus was entrusted to his 
sister lliona, who was married to Polymc.stor. She 
brought him up as her own son, wliile she made 
every one else believe that her own son Deiphilus 
or Deipylus was Polydorus. The Greeks,’ anxious 
to destroy the race of Priam, promised to Polyincs- 
tor Electra for his wife, and a large amount of gold, 
if he w’ould kill Polydorus. Polymestor was pre- 
vailed upon, and he accordingly slew his own son. 
Polydorus, thereupon, persuaded his sister lliona to 
kill Polymestor. —3. King of Sparta, w'as the son 
of Alcamenes and the Jather of Eurycrates, who suc- 
ceeded him. He assisted in bringing the 1st Mes- 
seniaii war to a conclusion, b. c. 7*24. He was 
murdered by Polemarchus, a Spartan of high fa- 
mily ; but his name was precious among his people 
on account of his justice and kindness. Crotona 
and the Epizophyrian Locri were founded in his 
reign. — 4. Brother of .Jason of Phcrac, obtained 
the supreme power along with his brother Poly- 
phron, on the death of Jason in b. c. 370, but was 
shortly afterwards a.ssa88inatcd by the laUer. 

A sculptor of Rhodes, one of the associates of 
Agesander, in the execution of the celebrated 
group of the Laocoon. [Agesander.] 

Pilyeuctus (noAveoxTor), an Athenian orator^ 
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of the demiis Sphettus, was a political friend of 
Demosthenes, with whom he worked in resisting 
the Macedonian party, 

Fdlygndtus (noAtryj/wTos), one of the most ce- 
lebrated Greek painters, was a native of the island 
of Thasos, and was honoured with the citizenship 
of Athens, on which account he is sometimes called 
an Athenian. His father, Aglaophon, was his in- 
structor in his art and he had a brother, named 
Aristophon, who was also a painter. Polygnotiis 
lived on intimate^erms with Cimon and his sister 
Elpinice ; and he probably came to Athens in b.c. 
4()3, after the subjugation of Thasos by Cimon. 
lie appears to have been at that time an artist of 
some reputiition, and he continued to exercise liis 
art almost down to the beginning of the Pelopon- 
nesian war (431). The period of his greatest 
artistic activity at Athens seems to have been that 
which elapsed from his removal to Athens (46.1) 
to the death of Cimon (44fl), who employed him 
in the pictorial decoration of the public buildings 
Avith which he began to adorn the city, such as the 
temple of Theseus, the Anacemn, and the Poecile. 
He afterwards went to Delphi, when he Avas em- 
ployed with other arti.sts in decorating the build- 
ings connected with the temple. He appears to 
have returned to Athens about 135, Avliere he ex- 
ecuted a series of paintings in the Pro})ylaca of the 
Acropolis. The Propylaea were commenced in 
437, and completed in 43*2. The subjects of the 
pictures of Polygnotiis were almost invariably taken 
from Homer and t^.c other poets of the epic cycle. 
They appear to have been mostly painted on panelii, 
AA'hich Avere afterwards let into the walls wliere 
they were to remain. 

Polyhymnia. [Pola'mnia.] 

Polyidus (rioAui’Soy). 1. Son of Cocrtinus, 
grandson of Abas and great-gramlsmi of Alelainpvis. 
He Avas, like his ancestor Alelampus, a celebrated 
soothsayer at Corinth, and is described as the father 
of Euchenor, Astycratia, and Manto. When Alca- 
tlioiis had murdered his own son CallipolisatMegara, 
he was purified by Polyidus, who erected atMegara 
a sanctuary to Dionysus, and a statue of the god. — 
2. A dithyrambic poet of the most flourishing 
period of tlje later Athenian dithyramb, and also 
skilful as a painter, was contemporary with Philo- 
xenus, Timotheus, and Telestes, abfiiit B. c. 400. 

Polj^mestor or Polymnestor. [Polydorus.] 
Polymnestus, or Pol 3 rmnastus (IloAiVTjrrTos), 
the son of Meles of Colophon, was an epic, elegiac, 
and lyric poet, and a musician. He flouri.slu'd n.c. 
675-G44. He belongs to the school of Dorian 
music, which flourished at this time at Sparta, 
where he carried on the improvements of Thalet:is. 
The Attic comedians attacked his poems for their 
erotic character. As an elegiac poet, he may be 
regarded as the predecessor of his fellbw-conntry- 
man, Mimnermus. 

Polymnia or Polyhymnia (TloAojui/ia), daugh- 
ter of Zeus, and one of the 9 Muse.s. She pre- 
sided over lyric poetry, and Avas believed to have 
inA'ented the lyre. In works of art she Avas usually 
represented in a pensive attitude. [Musae.] 

Pdlj^nices (noAui/efwTjs), son of Oedipus and 
Jocasta, and brother of Etcocles and Antigone. 
His story is given under Eteocles and AuRAsTUh. 

Folj^hemus {no\v(prjfios). 1. Sun of Po- 
seidon, and the nymph 'Thoosa, Avas one of the Cy- 
clopes in Sicil}’. [Cyclopes.] He is represented 
as a gigantic monster, having only one eye in the 
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centre of his forehead, caring nought for the gods, 
and devouring human flesh. He dwelt in a cave 
near Mt. Aetna, and fed his flocks upon the moun- 
tain. He fell in love with the nymph Galatea, but 
as she rejected him for Acis, he destroyed the latter 
by crushing him under a huge rock. When 
Ulysses was driven upon Sicily, Polyphemus de- 
voured some of his companions ; .md Ulysses 
would have shared the same fate, had he not put 
out the eye of the monster, while he was asleep. 
[Ulysses.] —2. Son of Elatu#or Poseidon and 
IHppea, was one of the Lapithae at Larissa in 
Thessaly. He was married to Lannome, a sister 
of Hercules. He was also one of the Argonauts, 
but being left behind by them in Mysia, he founded 
Cios, and fell against the Chalybes. 

P5lypliroil brother of Jason of 

Pherae, succeeded to the supreme power with his 
brother Polydorus on the death of Jason in b. c. 
370 . Shortly afterwards he murdered Polydorus. 
He exercised his power with great cruelty, and was 
murdered in his turn, by his nephew Alex- 
ander, who proved a still greater tyrant. 

Fol^oetes (no\vTroiT7js)^ son of Pirithous and 
Ilippodamia, was one of the Lapithae, and joined 
the Greeks in the Trojan war. 

Polyrrhenia or -lum {VloXv^^-nvia : TloXv^pii- 
vtos), a town in Crete, whose territory embraced 
the whole w'esteru corner of the island. It pos- 
sessed a sanctuary of Dictynna, and is said to have 
been colonised by Achaeaiis and Lacedaemonians. 

Polysperchon (noAu(rirepx"^)i it Macedonian, 
and a distinguished officer of Alexander the Great. 
In u (j. 3'J3 ho was appointed by Alexander 2nd 
in command of tlie army of invalids and veterans, 
which Cratcrus had to conduct home to Macedonia. 
He afterwards served under Antipater in Europe, 
and so great was the confidence which the latter 
reposed in him, that Antipater on his death-bed 
(319) appointed Polysperchon to succeed him as 
regent and guardian of the king, while he assigned 
to his own son Cassander the subordinate station of 
Chiliarch. Polysperchon soon became involved iif 
war with Cassander, who was dissatisfied wdth this 
irrangcment. It was in the course of this war that 
Polysperchon basely surrendered PhtYiion to the 
AtheniaiLS, in the hope of securing the adherence 
of Athens. Although Polysperchon was supported 
by Olympias, and possessed great influence with 
the IVIacedonian soldiers, he proved no match for 
Cassander, and was obliged to yield to him pos- 
session of Macedonia about 316. Eor the next 
fetv years Polysperchon is rarely mentioned, but in 
310, he again assumed an important part by re- 
viving the long-forgotten pretensions of Hercules, 
the son of Alexander and Barsine to the throne of 
Macedonia.^ Cassander marched against him, but 
distrusting the fidelity of his own troops, he en- 
tered into secret negotiations with Polysperchon, 
and persuaded the latter, by promises and flatteries, 
to murder Hercules. From this time he appears 
to have served under Cassander ; hut the period of 
his death is not mentioned. 

Polytimetus {nohvrlfiTiTos : Sopd or Kohik in 
Bokhara)^ a considerable river of Sogdijina, which, 
according to Strabo, vanished underground near 
Maracanda {Samarkand\ or, as Arrian says, was 
lost m the sands of the steppes. 

Polyx^na (Jlo\v^ivrf\ daughter of Priam and 
Hecuba, was beloved by Achilles. When the 
Greeks, on their voyage home, were still lingering 
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on the coast of Thrace, the shade of Achilles ap- 
peared to them, demanding that Polyxena should 
be sacrificed to him. Neoptolemus accordingly sa- 
crificed her on the tomb of his father. It was re- 
lated that Achilles had promised Priam to bring 
about h peace with the Greeks, if the king would 
give him his dauiiliter Polyxena in marriage ; and 
that when Achilles had gone to the temple of the 
Thymbraean Apollo, for the purpose of negotiating 
the marriage, he was treacherously killed by Paris. 
Another tradition stated that AchilU's and Po- 
lyxena fell in love with each other when Hector’s 
body was delivered up to Priam ; and that Po- 
h^xena fled to the Greeks after the death of 
Achilles, and killed herself on the tomb of her 
beloved with a sword. 

PolyXO (rioAo^w). 1 . The nurse of queen 
Ilypsipyle in Lemnos, was celebrated as a pro- 
phetess. — 2. An Argive woman, married to Tlepo- 
lemiia, son of Hercules, followed her husV)aiid to 
Rhodes, whore, according to some traditions, slie 
is said to have put to death the celebrated Helen. 
[Helena.] 

PolyzeluB (IToAo^t^Aos). 1. Brother of Ilieron, 
the tyrant of Syracuse. [IIiRRON. ] —2. Of Rhodes, 
an historian, of uncertain date, wrote a history of 
his native country. -—3. An Athenian comic poet, 
belonging to the last period of tlie Old Comedy and 
the beginning of the Middle. 

Pomdna, •the Roman divinity of the fruit of 
trees, hence called l^omorum Pulrona. Her name 
is evidently derived from Ponmm. She is repre- 
sented by the poets as beloved bt” several of the 
rustic divinities, such as Silvaniis, Picus, Vertum- 
nus, .and otliers. Her worship must originally have 
been of considerable importam^, since a special 
priest, under the name of Jiamen Pomonalis^ was 
appiointed to attend to her service. 

Pomp§ia. 1. Daughter of Q. Pompeins Rufus, 
son of the consul of b. c. 63, and of Cornelia, the 
daughter of the dictator Sulla. She married C. 
Caesar, subsequently the dictator, in 67, but was 
divorced by him in 61, because she was suspected 
of intriguing with Ch)dius, who stcaltliily intro- 
duced niinself into her husband’s house while she 
was celebrating the mysteries of tlie Bona Dea. •— 
2. Si.ster of Cn. Pompey, the triumvir, married C. 
Menimius, who was killed in the war against Ser- 
torius, iu 75. — 3. Daughter of the triumvir by his 
third wiTe Mucia. She married Faustiis Sulla, the 
son of the dictator, who perished in the African 
w.ar, 46. She afterwards married L. Cornelius 
Cinna, and her son by this marriage, Cn. Cinna 
Magnus, entered iuto a conspiracy against Au- 
gustus. As her brmher Sextus survived her, she 
must have died before 35.-4. Dangliter of Sex. 
Pompey, the son of the triumvir and of Scribonia. 
At the peace of Misenum in 39 she was betrothed 
to M. Marcellus, the son of Octavia, the sister of 
Octavian, but was never married to liim. She 
accompanied her father in his flight to Asia, 36.— 
6. Paulina. [Paulina. 1 

Pompei&nuB, Tib. Claudius, son of a Roman 
knight originally from Antioch, ro^e to the highest 
dignities under ^I. Aurelius. This emperor gave 
him his daughter Lucilla in marriage. He lived to 
the reign of Severus. 

Pompeii (no^Tr^i'oi, nojuiraia, nojUTTTjta : Pom- 
peianus), a city of Campania, was situated on the 
coast, at the mouth of the river Sarnus, and at the 
foot of Mt. Vesuvius ; but in consequence of the 
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physicjil changes which the surrounding country 
has undergone, the ruins of Pompeii arc found at 
present about 2 miles from the sea, Pompeii was 
first in the hands of the Oscans, afterwards of the 
Tyrrhenians, and finally became a Roman munici- 
piiim. It was partly destroyed b}” an earthquake 
in A. D. 63, but was overwhelmed in 70, along with 
Herculaneum and Suibiae, by the great eruption of 
Mt. Vesuvius. The lava did not reach Pompeii, 
but the town was covered with successive layers of 
ashes and other volcanic matter, on which a soil 
was gradually formed. Thus a great part of the 
city has been preserved with its market-places, 
theatres, baths, temples, and jjrivate houses ; and 
the excavation of it in modern times has thrown 
great light upon many points of antiquit}’, such as 
the construction of Homan houses, and in general 
all subjects connected with the private life of the 
ancients. The first traces of the ancient city were 
discovered in 16H9, rising above the ground ; but 
it was not till 1721 that the excavations were 
commenced. These have been continued with 
various interruptions down to the present day; and 
now about half the city is exposed to view. It 
was surrounded by walls, which were about 2 
miles ill circumference, surmounted at intervals by 
towers, and containing 6 gates. 

Pompe'iopolis (noiuTrrji‘ouiro\it)^ the name of 
several cities founded or enlarged by Pompoy. 
1. (Tas/i Kopri), an inland city of Cappadocia, 
S.W. of Sinope, on the river Amnias {Ciok hmak), 
a W. tributary of the Ilalys. — 2. [Pompklon.J 
— 3. [Sor.ok.J 

Fompeius. 1. Pompeius, said to have been 
the son of a flute-player, was the first of the family, 
who rose to dignity in the state. He was consul 
in 141, when he carried on war against the Nu- 
inantiiies in Spain. Having been defeated by the 
enemy in several engagements, he concluded a 
peace with them ; but on the arrival of his succes- 
sor in the coininand, he di.sowned the treaty, which 
was declared invalid by the senate. He was censor 
in 131 with Q. Metellus Macedonicus.— 2. Q.Poiil- 
peius Bufus, either son or grandson of the preced- 
ing, was a zealous supporter of the aristocratical 
party. He was tribune of the plebs, 100 ; praetor, 
91 ; and consul, 66, with L. Sulla. When Sulla 
set out for the Mast to conduct the war against 
Mithridates, he left Italy in charge of l^mpeius 
Rufusi and assigned to him the army of Cn. Pom- 
peius Strabo, who was still engaged in carrying on 
war against the Marsi. Strabo, however, who was 
unwilling to he deprived of the command, caused 
Pompeius Rufus to be murdafed by the soldiers. 
Cicero mentions Pompeius Rufus among the ora- 
tors whom he had heard in his youth. — 3. Q. 
Pompeius Bufus, son of No. 2, married SuILVs 
daughter, and was murdered by the party of Sul- 
picius and Marius in the forum, during the consul- 
ship of his father, 68.-4. Q. Pompeius Bufus, 
son of No. 3 and grandson of the dictator Sulla, 
was tribune of the plebs .V2, when he distinguished 
himself as the great partizan of the triumvir Pom- 
pey, and assisted the latter in obtaining the sole 
consulship. Rufus however on the expiration of 
his office was accused of Vis, was condemned, 
and went into exile at BauU in Campania. — 6. Q. 
Pompeius Bufus, praetoT 63, was sent to Capua 
to watcli over Campania and Apulia during Cati- 
line’s conspiracy. In 61 he obtained the province 
of Africa, with the title of proconsul. — 6. Sex. 
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Pompeius, married Lucilia, a sister of the poet C. 
Lucilius. — 7. Sex. Fompeius, elder son of No. 6, 
never obtained any of the higher offices of the state, 
but acquired great reputation ns a man of learning, 
and is pniised by Cicero for his accurate knowledge 
of jurisprudence, geometry, and the Stoic philoso- 
phy.— 8 . Sdx. Pompeius, a descendant of No. 7, 
consul A. D. 14, with Sex. Appuleius, in wliich year 
the emperor Augustus died. He seems to have 
been a patron of literature. Ovid addressed liim 
several letters diir4ig his exile ; and it was proba- 
bly this same Sex. Pompeius, whom the writer 
Valerius Maximus accompanied to Asia, and of 
whom he speaks as his Alexander. —9. Cn. Fom- 
peius Strsbo, younger son of No. 6, and father of 
the triumvir. lie was quaestor in Sardinia 103, 
praetor 94, and propraetor in Sicily in the follow- 
ing year. He was consul 69, when he carried on war 
with success against the allies, subduing the greater 
number of the Italian people who were still in 
arms. Towards the end of the year he brought 
forward the law {Jex JPompeia)^ which gave to all 
the towns of the Transpadani the Jus Jjatii or 
Latinitas. He continued in the S. of Italy as 
proconsul in the following year (66), and when 
Pompeius Rufus [No. 2.] was appointed to suc- 
ceed him in the command of the army, Strabo 
caused him to he nssassinated by the troops. Next 
year (67) the Marian party obtained the upper 
hand. Strabo was summoned by the aristocratical 
party to their a8si|tance ; and though not active 
in their cause, he marched to the relief of the city, 
and fought a battle near the Colline Gate with 
Ciniia and Sertorius. Shortly afterwards, he was 
killed by lightning. His avarice and cruelty had 
made him liatcd by the soldiers to such a degree, 
that they tore his corp8(‘ from the bier and dragged 
it through the streets. Cicero describes him 
(Brut. 47) ‘‘as worthy of hatred on account of 
his cruelty, avarice, and perfidy." He possessed 
some reputation as an orator, and still more as a 
gfiiernl. He left behind him a considerable pro- 
perty, especially in Piceimm. —10. Cn. Pompeius 
Magnus, the Triumvir, son of No. 9, was born 
on the 3()th of September, b. c. 106, in the consul- 
ship of Atilifts Serraniis and Servilius Caepio, and 
was consequently a few moiiihs younger than 
Cicero, who was horn on the 3d of .laiiuaiy in 
this year, and 6 years older than Caesar. He 
fought under liis father in 89 against the Italians, 
when he was only 17 years of age, and continued 
with him till his death two years afterwards. For 
tlio next few years the Marian party had pos- 
session of Italy; and accordingly Poinpey, who 
adhered to the aristocratical party, was obliged to 
keep in the hack ground. But when it became 
known in 84, that Sulla was on the f^oint of re- 
turning from Greece to Italy, Pompey hastened 
into Piceniim, where he mised an army of 3 le- 
gions. Although only 23 years of age, Poinpey 
displayed great military abilities in opposing the 
Marian generals by whom he w.a8 surrounded ; 
and when he succeeded in joining Sulla in the 
course of the year ( 83), he was saluted by the 
latter with the title of Iniperator. During the 
remainder of' the war in Italy Pompey distin- 
guished himself as one of the most successful o 
Sulla's generals ; and when the Nvar in Italy was 
brought to a close, Sulla sent Pompey against t e 
Marian party in Sicily and Africa. Poinpey firs 
proceeded to Sicily, of which he easily made him- 
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self master (82) : here he put Carho to death. In 
81 Pompey crossed over to Africa, where he de- 
feated Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus and the Numi- 
dian king Hiarbas, after a hard fought battle. .On 
his return to Rome, in the same year, he was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm by the people, and was 
greeted by Sulla with the surname of Magnus, a 
name which he bore ever afterwards, and handed 
down to his children. Pompe)', however, not sji- 
tisfied with this distinction, sued for a triumph, 
which Sulla at first refused ; btft at length over- 
come by Pompey ’s importunity,, he allowed him to 
have his own way. Accordingly Pompey, who 
had not yet held any piiblic office, and was still a 
simple eques, entered Rome in triumph in Sep- 
tember 81, and before he had completed his 2.5th 
year. Pompey continued faithful to the aristo- 
cracy after Sulla’s death (78), and supported the 
consul Catulus in resisting the attempts of his col- 
league Lepidus to repeal the laws of Sulla ; and when 
Lepidus had recourse to arms in the following year 
(77), Pompey took an active part in the war against 
him, and succeeded in driving him out of Italy. — 
The aristocracy, however, now began to fear the 
young and successful general ; but since Sertorius 
in Spain had for the last three years successfully j 
opposed Metellus Pins, one of the ablest of Sulla’s > 
generals, and it had become necessary to send the 
latter some effectual assistance, the senate, with 
considerable reluctance, determined to send Pompey 
to Spain, with the title of proconsul, and with j 
equal powers to Metellus. Pompey remained in j 
Spi'iin between 5 and 6 years (70 — 71); but 
neither he nor Metellus was able to gain any de- 
cisive advantage over Sertorius. But when Ser- 
torius was trcaijherously murdered by his own of- 
ficer Perperna, in 82, the war was speedily brought 
to a close. Perperna was easily defeated by' 
Pompey in the first battle, and the whole of Spain 
w'as subdued by the early part of the following 
year (71). Pompey tlien returned to Italy at the 
h«ad of his army. In his march towards Rome he 
fell in with the remains of the army of Spartacus, 
which M. Crassus had previously defeated. Pom- 
pey cut to pieces these fugitives, and therefore 
claimed for himself, in addition to aM his other 
exploits, the glory of finishing the Servile war. 
Pompey was now a candidate for the consulship ; 
and although he was ineligible by law, inasmuch 
as he was absent from Rome, had not yet reached 
the legal age, and had not held any of the lower 
offices of the sfete, still his election was certain. 
His military glory had charmed tlie people ; and 
as it was known that the aristocracy looked upon 
Pompey with jealousy, they ceased to regard him 
as belonging to this party, and hoped to obtain, 
through hii^, a restoration of the rights and privi- 
leges of which they had been dejirived by Sulla. 
Pompey was accordingly elected consul, along with 
M. Crassus ; and on the 31st of December, 71, he 
entered the city a second time in his triumphal 
car, a simple eques. — In his consulship (70), 
Pompey- openly broke with tlie aristocracy, and 
became the great popular hero. He proposed and 
carried a law, restoring to the tribunes the power 
of which they had been deprived ll^ Sulla. He 
also afforded his all-powerful aid to the Lex 
Aurelia, proposed by the praetor L. Aurelius Cotta, 
by which the judices were to be taken in future 
from the senatiis, equites, and tribuni aerarii, in- 
stead of from the senators exclusively, as Sulla 
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had ordained. In carrying both these measures 
Pompey was strongly supported by Caesar, with 
whom he was thus brought into close connection. 
— For the next two years (69 and 68) Pompey 
remained in Rome. In 67 the tribune A. Gabinius 
broiigh’l forward a bill, proposing to confer ujwn 
Pompey the command of the war jigainst the 
pirates with extraordinary powers. This bill -was 
opposed by the aristocracy with the utmost vehe- 
mence, but was notwithstanding carried. The 
pirates were at this time masters of the Mediterra- 
nean, and had not only plundered many cities on 
the coasts of Greece and Asia, but had even made 
descents upon Italy itself. As soon as Pompey 
received the command, he began to make his pre- 
parations for the war, and completed them by the 
end of the winter. His plans were formed with 
great skill and judgment, and were crowned with 
complete success. In 40 days he cleared the 
western sea of pirates, and restored communication 
between Spain, Africa, and Italy. He then fol- 
io w-ed the main body of the pirates to their strong- 
holds on the coast of Cilicia ; and aft^r defeating 
their fleet, he induced a great part of them, by 
promises of pardon, to surrender to him. Many of 
these he settled at Soli, which was henceforw'ard 
called Ponipeiopolis. The 2nd part of the cam- 
paign occupied only 49 days, and the whole war 
was brought to a conclusion in the course of 3 
months ; so that, to adopt the panegyric of Cicero 
j^ro Ijcg. Man, 12) “ Pompey made his prep.ara- 
tions for the war at the end of the winter, entered 
upon it at the comimuicement of spring, and finished 
it ill the middle of the summer.” Pompey was 
employed during the remainder of this year and 
the beginning of the following in visiting the cities 
of Cilicia and Pamphylia, and providing for the 
government of the newly-conquered districts. — 
During his absence from Rome, Pompey was ap- 
pointed to succeed Lucullus in the command of the 
w-ar against Mithridates (()()). The bill, conferring 
upon him this command, was proposed by the 
tribune C. Manilius, and was supported by Cicero, 
in an oration which has come down to us (Pro 
Jjp.ge MunUia). Like the Gabiniaii law, it w-as 
opposed by the whole weight of the aristocracy, 
but w-as carried triumphantly. The pow-er of 
Mithridates had been broken by the previois vic- 
tories of .Lucullus, and it was only left to Pompey 
to bring the war to a conclusion. On the approacli 
of Pompey, Mithridates retreated tow'ards Armenia, 
but he was defeated by the Roman general ; and 
as Tigranes now refused to receive him into his 
dominions, Mithridates resolved to plunge into the 
heart of Colchis, and from thence make his way to 
his own dominions in the Cimmerian Bosporus. 
Pompey now turned his anus against Tigranes ; 
but the Armenian king submitted to*hini without 
a contest, and was allowed to conclude a peace 
with the republic. In 65 Pompey set out in pur- 
suit of Mithridates, but lie met with imich opposi- 
tion from the Iberians and Albanians ; and alter 
advancing as far as the river Pliasis (Faz)^ ho re- 
solved to leave these savage districts. He nccord- 
ingly' retraced his steps, and spent the winter at 
Pontus, which he reduced to the form of a Ro- 
man province. In (>4 he marched into Syria, de- 
posed the king Antiochus Asiaticus, and made 
that country also a Roman province. In 63 he 
advanced further south, in order to establish the 
Roimiu supremacy in Phoenicia, Coele-Syria, and 
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Palestine. The Jews refused to submit to him, 
and shut the gates of Jerusalem against him ; and 
it was not till after a siege of 3 months that the 
city was taken. Pompey entered the Holy of 
Holies, the first time that any human being, except 
the higli-priest, had dared to penetrate iifto this 
sacred spot. It was during the war in Palestine 
that Pompey received intelligence of the death 
of Mithridates. [Mithridates VI.] Pompey 
spent the next winter in Poiitus ; and after settling 
the affairs of Asia, he returned to Italy in 62. He 
disbanded his army almost immediately lafter land- 
ing at Brundisium, and thus cjihned the apprehen- 
sions of many, who feared that, at the head of his 
victorious troops, he would seize upon the supreme 
power. He did not, however, return to Rome till 
the following year (61), and he entered the city in 
triumph on the 30th of September. He had j,ust 
completed his 4oth year, and this was the third 
time that he had enjoyed the honour of a triumph. 
With this triumph the first and most glorious part 
of Pompey ’s life may be said to liave ended. 
Hitherto his life had been an almost uninterrupted 
succession of military glory. But now he was 
called upon to play a prominent part in the civil 
commotions of the commonwealth, a part for which 
neither his natural talents nor his previous habits 
had in the least fitted him. It would seem, that 
on his return to Hpme, Pompey hardly knew what 
part to take in the politics of the city, lie had 
been appointed to the command against the pirates 
and Mithridates in opposition to the aristocnacy* 
and they still regarded him with jealousy and 
distrust. At the same time he was not disposed 
to unite himself to the popular pfirty, which had 
risen into importance during his al)scnce in the 
Kast, and over which Caesar possessed unbounded 
influence. The object, however, which engaged 
the immediate attention of Pompey was to obtain 
from the seriate a ratification for all his acts in 
Asia, and an assignment of lands which he had 
promised to his veterans. The senate, however, 
glad of an opportunity to put an affront upon a 
man whom they both feared and hated, resolutely 
refused to sanction his measures in Asia. This 
was the un wisest thing the senate could have done. 
If they had known their real interests, they would 
have sought to win Pompey over to their side, as 
a counterpoise to the growing and more dangerous 
influence of Caesar. But their short-sighted policy 
throw Pompey into Caesar’s arms, and thus seabed 
the downfal of their party. Caesar promised to 
obtain for Pompey the ratification of his acts ; and 
Pompey, on his part, agreed to support Caesar in 
all his measures. Tliat they might be more sure 
of carrying their plans into execution, Caesar pre- 
vailed upon Pompey to become reconciled to Cras- 
siis, with wh«m he was at variance, but who, by 
his immense wealth, had great influence at Rome. 
The 3 agreed to assist one another against their 
mutual enemies ; and thus was first formed the first 
triumvirate. — This union of the. 3 most powerful 
men at Rome crushed the aristocracy for the time. 
Supported by Pompey and Crassus, Caesar was 
able ill his consulship (59) to c.arry all his mea- 
sures. Pompey ’s acts in Asia were mtified; and 
Caesar’s agnirian law, which divided the rich 
Campanian land among the poorer citizens, enabled 
Pompey to fulfil the promises he had made to his 
veterans. In order to cement their union more 
closely, Caesar gave to Pompey his daughter Julia 
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in marriage. Next year (.58) Caesar went to his 
province in Gaul, but Pompey remained in 
Rome. While Caesar was gaining glory and in- 
fluence in Gaul, Pompey was gradually losing the 
confidence of all parties at Rome. The senate 
hated and feared him ; the people had deserted 
him for their favourite Clodius ; and he had no 
other resource left but to strengthen his connection 
with Caesar. Thus he came to be regarded as the 
second man in the state, and was obliged to aban- 
don the proud portion which he had occupied for .so 
many years. According to an arrangement made 
with Caesar,; Pompey and Crassus were consuls for 
a second time in 55. Pompey received as his pro- 
vinces the two Spains, Crassus obtained Syri.i, 
while Caesar’s government was prolonged for 5 
years more, namely from the Ist of January, .5.5, 
to the end of the year 49. At the end of his con- 
sulship pompey did not go in person to his pro- 
vince.s, but sent his legates, L. Afrauius and ^I. 
Petreiiis to govern the Spains, wliile he himself 
remained in the neighbourhood of the city. His 
object now was to obtain the dictatorship, and to 
make hinjself the undisputed master of tlie Roman 
world. Caesar’s increasing power and infliumcc 
had at length made it clear to Pompey tliat a 
struggle mu.st take place between them, sooner or 
later. The death of liis wife .lulia, in 54, to whom 
he was tenderly attached, broke one link which 
still coimected him with Caesar ; and the fiill of 
Crassus in the following year (53), in the r.’ir- 
thian expedition, removed the only person who 
had the least chance of contesting the supremacy 
with them. In order to obtain the dictatorship, 
Pompey .secretly encouraged the civil discord with 
which the stiite was torn asun4pr ; and such 
frightful scenes of anarchy followed the di'ath of 
Clodius at the beginning of 52, that the senate 
had now no alteniative but calling in the assistance 
of Pompey, who was accordingly made sole cons il 
in 52, and succeeded in restoring order to the 
Soon afterwards Pompey became reconciled to the 
aristocracy, and was now regarded as their ac- 
knowledged head. The history of the civil war 
which followed is related in the life of C.aesar. 
It is only nfces.sary to mention here, that after me 
battle oi' Phar.salia (48) Pompe}” sailed to Kgypb 
where he hoped to meet Avith a favourable recci)- 
tion, since he had been the means of restoring to 
his kingdom the father of the young Egyptian 
monarch. The ministers of the latter, however, 
dreading Caesar’s anger if they received Pompey, 
and likewise Pompey’s resentment if they forbade 
him to land, resolved to release themselves from 
their difficulties by putting him to death. They 
accordingly sent out a small boat, took Pompey oii 
board, and rowed for the shore. Hj^ wife and 
friends watched him from the ship, anxious to s<’e 
what manner lie would be received by the king, 
who was standing on the edge of the sea Avith Ins 
troops ; but just as the boat reached the shore, and 
Pompey Avas in the act of rising from his seat, m 
order to step on land, he was stabbed in the 
by Septimius, who had formerly been one ot Ins 
centurions, and was now in the service of tie 
Egyptian moflarch. Pompey Avas killed on the 
29th of September, n. c. 48, and had 
his 58th year. His head Avas cut olt, and nis 
body, which was thrown out naked on the s , 
was buried by his freedinan Philippus, who a 
accompanied him from the ship. The head 'va 
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brought to Caesar when arrived in Egypt soon 
afterwards, but he turned away from the sight, 
shed tears at the melancholy death of his rival, and 
put his murderers to death. Pompey’s untimely 
death excites pity ; but no one. who has well 
studied the state of parties at the close of the 
Roman commonwealth, can regret his fall. There 
is abundant evidence to prove, that had Pompey’s 
party gained the mastery, a proscription far more 
terrible tlian Sulla’s would have taken place, 
and Italy and the provinces been^ivided as booty 
among a few profligate and unprincipled nobles. 
From sucli horrors the victory of Caesar saved the 
Roman world. Poinpey was married 5 times. 
The names of his wives were 1. Antistia. 2. 
Aeinilia. 3. Mucia. 4. Julia. 5. Cornelia.— 
11. Cn. Fompelus Magnus, cider son of the 
triumvir by his third wife Mucia. In the civil 
war in 43, he commanded a squadron of the fleet 
in the Adriatic Sea. After his father’s death, at 
Pharsalia, he crossed over to Africa, and after re- 
maining there a short time, he sailed to Spain in 
47. In Spain he wris joined by his brother Sextus 
and others of liis piirty, who had fled from Africa 
after their defeat at Thapsus. Here the 2 brothers 
collected a powerful army, but were defeated by 
Caesar himself at the battle, of Muiida, fought on 
the IZtli of March, 45. Ciieius escaped from the 
fi(‘ld of battle, but was shortly afterwards taken 
prisoner, and put to death. —12. Sex. Pompeius 
Magnus, younger sou of the triumvir by his third 
wife Mucia, was born 75. A^ter the battle of 
Pharsalia he accompanied his father to Egypt, and 
saw him murclere<l before his eyes. After the 
battle of !Munda and the death of his brother, 
Sextus lived for a time in concealment in the 
country of the Lacetani, between the Iberus and 
the Pyrenees ; but when Cae.sar quitted Spain, he 
collected a body of troops, and emerged from his 
• '"king-place. In the civil wars, which followed 
k’s death, the power of Sextus increased. He 
dqiained a large fleet, became master of the sea, 
and eventually took possession of Sicily. His fleets 
enabled him to stop all the supjilies of com Avhich 
were brought to Rome from Egypt and the eastern 
provinces ; and such scarcity began t(j prevail in 
the city, that the triumvirs were compelled by the 
])opular discontent to make peace with Poinpey. 
This peace was concluded at ;Miseiiuni in 30, but 
the war was renewed in the following year. Oc- 
tavian made groat clTorts to collect a large and 
powerful fleet, which he placed under the command 
of Agrippa. In 3t) Poinpey’s fleet was defeated olT 
Naulochus, with great loss. Poinpey himself fled 
from Sicily to Lesbos and from Lesbos to Asia. 
1 lore he was taken prisoner by a body of Antony's 
troops, and carried to Miletus, where he was put 
to deatli (3^), iirobably by command of Antony, 
though the latter sought to throw tlie responsibility 
ot the deed upon his officers. 

Pompeius Festus. [Fkstus.] 

Pompeius Trogus. [Justinus.] 

Pompeldn {PumpUma)^ which name is equiva- 
lent to Pompeiopolis, so called by the sons of Pom- 
pey, was the chief town of the Vascones in His- 
pauia Tarraconensis, on the road from Asturica to 
Burdigala. 

Fomponia. 1. Sister of T. Pomponius Atticus, 
■was married to Q. Cicero, the brother of the orator, 
J*' c. 68, The marriage proved an extremely un- 
happy one. Q, Cicero, after leading a miserable 
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life with his wife for almost 24 years, at length 
divorced her at the and of 45, or in the beginning 
of the following year. — 2. Daughter of T. Pom- 
ponius Atticus. She is also called Caecilia, be- 
cause her father was adopted by Q. Caecililis, and 
like wife Attica. She was born in 51, and she 
was still quite young when she was married to 
M. Vipsanius Agrippa. Her dangliter Vipsania 
Agrippina married Tiberius, the successor of Au- 
gustus. 

Pomponiana. [Stoechades.] 

Pomponius, Sextus, a distinguished Roman 
jurist, who lived under Antoninius Pius and M. 
Aurelius. Some modern writers think tliat there 
were 2 jurists of this name. The works of Pom- 
ponius are frequently cited in the Digest. 
Pomponius Atticus. [ Attic i; s. J 

Pomponius Bononiensis, the most celebrated 
writer of Fabulae Atollanai;, was a native of Ro- 
nonia {lJulotfiia) in nonhern Italy, as his surname 
shows, and flourished B. c. 91. 

Pomponius Mela. [Mela.] 

Pomptinae Paludes {novrivai \lftvai: Pa fa- 
de Ponli/ie, in English the Pontine Mar$h‘s\ the 
name of a low marshy plain on the coast of I.,atium 
between Circeii and Terracina, said have been 
so called after an ancient town Pontia, which dis- 
appeared at an early period. The plain is about 
24 miles long, and from 3 to 10 miles in breadtli. 
The marshes are formed chiefly by the rivers 
Nymphaeus, Ulcus, and Amasenns, and some 
other small streams, winch, instead of fniding their 
way into the sea, spread over this plain. Hence the 
plain is turned into a vast number of marshes, the 
miasmas arising from which are exceedingly un- 
health}* ill the summer. At an early period, how- 
ever, they apjiear not to have existed at all, or at 
any rate to have been conlined to a narrow dis- 
trict. We are told that originally there were 23 
towns .situated in this plain ; and in b. c. 432 
the Poniplinus Ayer is mentioned as yielding a 
largo quantity of corn. Even as late as 312, the 
greater part of the plain must still have been free- 
from the marshes, since the censor Appius Clau- 
dius conducted the celebrated Via Appia in that 
year through the plain, which must then have been 
sufliciently strong to b(*ar the weight of this road. 
In the course of a century ami a half after this, the 
marshes had spread to a great extent ; and accord- 
ingly attempts were made to drain them by the 
consul Cethegus in 160, by Julius Caesar and by 
Augustus. It is usually said that Aujiustus caus('d 
a navigable canal to be dug ahmg side of the Via 
Appia from Forum Appii to the grove of Feroniu, 
in order to carry off a portion of the water? of the 
marshes: hut this canal must have been dug be- 
fore the time of Augustus, since Horace embarked 
upon it on his celebrated journey from Rome to 
Bruiidisiura in 37, at which time Octavian, as he 
w.as then called, could not have undertaken any 
of his public works. Subsequ<*ntly the marshes 
again spread over the whole plain, and the V^ia 
Appia entirely disappeared ; and it was not until 
the pontificate of Pius VI. that any serious attempt 
was made to drain them. The works were com- 
menced in 1773, and the greater part of the 
marshes was drained ; but the plain is still un- 
healthy in the great heats of the summer. 

C. FompUnus, was praetor ii. c. 63, when he 
was employed by Cicero in apprehending the am- 
bassadors of the Allobroges. He afterwards ob- 
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tamed the province of Gallia Narbonensis, and in 
61 defeated the Allohroges, who had invaded the 
province. He triumphed in 54, after suing in vain 
for this honour fur some years. 

Foifli, a common name for stations on the 
Homan roads at the passage of rivers, aiome of 
which stations on the more important roads grew 
into villages or towns. 1. P. Aeni {Pf Vmzen)^ in 
Vindelicia, at the piissage of the Inn, was a for- 
tress with a Roman garrison. — 2. P. Aureoli 
iPo7itirol(j), in Gallia Transpadana on the road 
from Bergarauin to Mediolanum, derived its name 
from one of the 30 Tyrants, who Avas defeated and 
slain by Claudius in this place. —3. P. Campa- 
nUB, in Campania between Sinuessa and Urbana 
on the Savo.— Hespecting the bridges of Rome, 
see Roma. 

Pontia (Ponza\ a rocky island off the coast of 
Latium opposite Formiae, which was taken by the 
Romaiis from the Volscians, and colonised, b. c. 
313. Under the Romans it was used as a place 
of banishment for state criminals. There is a 
group of smaller islands round Pontia, which are 
sometimes called Insulae Pontiae. 

Pontinus (TlourTuos)^ a river and mountain in 
Argolis nejp’ Lerna, with a sanctuary of Athena 
Saitis. 

C. Pontius, son of Herennius Pontius, the 
general of the Snmnites in b. c. 321, defeated the 
Roman army under the two consuls T. Veturins 
Calvinus and Sp. Postumius Albinus in one of the 
mountain passes in the neighbourhood of Caudiuin. 
The surviAors, who were completely at the mercy 
of the Samnites, were dismissed unhurt by Pon- 
tius. They had to surrender their arms, and to 
pass under the yoke ; and as the price of their 
delii’erance, the consuls and the other commanders 
swore, in the name of the republic, to a humiliating 
peace. The Homan state however refused to ratify 
the treaty. Nearly 30 years afterwards, Pontius 
was defeated by Q. Fabius G urges (292), was 
taken prisoner, and was put to death after the 
triumph of the consul. 

Pontius Aquila. [Aquila.] 

Pontius Pilatus, was the sixth procurator of 
Judaea, and the successor of Vabu ius Grains, He 
held the office for 10 years in the reign of Tiberius, 
from A. D. 26 to 36, and it was during his govern- 
ment that Christ taught, suffered, and died. Wy 
his tyrannical conduct he excited an insurrection 
at Jerusalem, and at a later period commotions in 
Samaria also, which were not put down Avithout 
the loss of life. The Samarihins complained of 
his conduct to Vitellius, the governor of Syria, 
who deprived him of his office, and sent him to 
Home to answer before the emperor t)ie accu- 
sations that Avere brought against him. Eusebius 
states that Pilatus put an end to his own life at 
the commencement of the reign of Caligula, worn 
out by the many misfortunes he had experienced. 
The early Christian writers refer frequently to an 
official report, made by Pilatus to the emperor 
I'iberius, of the condemnation and death of Christ. 
It is very doubtful whether this document was 
genuine ; and it is certain that the acts of Pilate, 
as they are called, which are extant in Greek, as 
well as his two Latin letters to the emperor, are 
the productions of a later age. 

Pontius Teldsinus. 1. A Samnite, and com- 
mander of a Samnite firmy, with which he fought 
against Sulla. He was defeated by Sulla in a 
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hard-fought battle ncar^be Colline gate, n c. 82, 
He fell in the fight ; his head was cut of!^ and 
carried under the walls of Praeneste, to let the 
younger Miirius know that his last hope of succour 
was gone. — 2. Brother of the preceding, Avas 
shut up in Praeneste with the younger Marius, 
when his brother Avas defeated by Sulla. After 
the death of the elder Pontius, Marius and Tele- 
sinus, finding it impossible to escape from Prae- 
neste, resolved to die by one another’s hands. Te- 
lesinus fell first, ipid Marius put an cud to his own 
life, or was slain by his slave. 

PontUS (6 ndvTos), the N.E.-most* district of 
Asia Minor, along the coast of the Eiixine, E. of 
the river Halys, having originally no specific name, 
was spoken of as the country iv on the Po/i- 

tus {KuudnusX and hence acquired the name of Pon- 
tus, which is first found in Xenophons AnalKms, 
The term, however, aa'hs used very indefinitely, un- 
til the settlement of the boundaries of the country 
as a Roman province. Originally it was regarded as 
a part of Cafpaiiocia ; but its parts were best 
known by the names of the dilTerent tribes who 
dwelt along the coast, and of wliom some account 
is given by Xenophon, in the Anuhaais. Wb) 
learn from the legends of the Argonauts, Avho ure 
represented as visiting this coast, and the Amazons, 
whose. abodes arc placed about the river Ther- 
modon, E. of the Iris, .as well as from other poetical 
allusions, that the Greeks had some knowledge of 
these S.E. shores of the Kuxinc at a very early 
period. A gieat tccession to such knoAvledgc Avas 
made by the information gained by Xenophon and 
his comrades, when they passed through the coun- 
try in their famous retreat : and long afterwards 
the Romans hecame well acquainted with it hy 
means of the Mithridatic Avar, and Pornpey’s sub- 
sequent expedition through Pontus into the coun- 
tries at the foot of tlie Caucasus. The name first 
acquired a political rather than a territorial im- 
portance, through the foundation of a new kingdom 
in it, about the beginning of the 4th century b. c., 
*by Ahiobakzanks I. The history of the gradual 
groAvthof this kingdom until, under Mithridaies V 1., 
it thrcjitened the Homan empire in Asia, is given 
under the iiames of its kings, of whom the foil nv- 
ing is the list; — (1) Ariobabzanks I., exact 
date unknown; (2) Mithuidates I., to b. c. 
363; (3) Ariobabzanks II., 363 — 337: (4) 
Mithridatks II., 337 — 302 : (5) Mithiii- 
DATES III., 302 — 266 : (6) Ariobabzanks 111., 
266— 240.V (7) Mithkiuates IV., 210— U)0? 
(8) Piiarnacks I., 190 — 156 ? (9) Mitiihi- 

DATKS V. EuEROKTES, 156 120 ? ( lOlMlTIIRI- 

UATES VI. Eupator, 120 — 63: (11) Phak- 
NACKS 1 1., 63—17. After the death of Pliarnaces, 
the reduced kingdom retained a nominal existence 
under his son Uarius, Avho was made king hy 
Antony in u. C. 39, but Avas soon deposed ; and 
under Poi.kmon I. and Poi.emon 11., till about 
A. D. 62, Avhen the country was constituted by 
Nero a Roman province. Of this province the 
W, boundary Avas the river Halys, Avhich divided 
it from Paphlagonia; the furthest K. limit was the 
Phasis, which separated it from Colchis ; but others 
carry it only as far as Trapezus, and others to an 
intermediate point, at the river Acampsis : on the 
S. it was divided from Galatia, Cappadocia, am 
Armenia Minpr by the great chain ot the Par} a* 
dres and by its branches. It Avas divided into the 
3 districts of Pontus Galaticus, in the W., bor- 
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dering on Galatia, P. Polemoniactis in the centre, I 
80 called from its capital Polemoniitm, and P. | 
Cappadocius in the K. borderinjf on Cappadocia 
(Armenia Minor). In the new division of the 
provinces under Constantine, these 3 districts were 
reduced to 2, Helenopontus in the W., so called 
in honour of the emperor’s mother, Helena, and 
PontUB Folemoniacus in the E. The country 
was also divided into smaller districts, named from 
the towns they surrounded and the tribes who 
peopled them. Pontiis was a -aiountriinous coun- 
try ; wild and barren in the K., where the great 
chains approach the Euxine ; but in the W. watered 
by the great rivers Halys and Iris and their 
tributaries, the valleys of which, ns well as the 
land along the coast, are extremely fertile. Be- 
sides corn and olivt's, it was famous for its fruit 
trees, and some of the best of our common fruits 
are said to have been brought to Europe from this 
quarter; for example, the cherry (see Cerakur). 
The sides of the mountains were covered with fine 
timber, and their lower slopes with box and other 
shrubs. The E. part was rich in minerals, and 
contained the celebrated iron mines of the Cha- 
LYBEs. Pontus was peoph'd by numerous tribes, 
belonging probably to very different races, though 
the Semitic (Syro- Arabian) race appears to have 
been the prevailing one, and hence the inhabitants 
were included under the general name of Ekuco- 
SYRi. The chief of these peoples are spoken of in 
separate articles. 

Pontus Euxinus, or fiimply*Pontus (d TlSurof, 
nSvTos : rb VlauTiKby wfXayos^ Mare 

Euxinum : the Jilaek Sea^ Turk. K<ira DeTdx* Grk. 
Maurethalassa^ Russ. TvJutrutgo Afore or Czarnc' 
il/ore, all names of the same meaning, and sup- 
posed to have originated from the terror with which 
it was at first regard<>d by the Turkish mariners, 
as the first wide expanse of sea with which they 
became acquainted), the groat inland sisi enclosed 
by Asia Minor on the S., Colchis on the E., Sar- 
matia on the N., and Dacia and Thracia on the 
W., and having no other outlet than the narroV 
Bosporus Thracios in its S.W. corner. It lies 
between 2H° and 41° 3U' E. long., and between 
41° and 4(>° 40' N. lat., its length, being about 
700 miles, and its breadth varying from 400 to 
Ib’O. Its surface contains more than 130.000 
sipiare miles. It receives the drainage of an im- 
mense extent of country in Europe and in Asia ; 
but much the greater portion of its waters flows 
from the fitrmer continent by the f dlowing rivers : 
the Ister or Dannhius {Danube\ whose basin con- 
tains the greater p<art of central Europe ; the Tyras 
or Damaster (y>« 2 V«/cr), Hypanis or Bogus (7^0////), 
Borystheneg {Dnieper)^ and Tanais {Don), which 
drain the immense plains of Rusaiu, and flow 
into the 1^. side of the Euxine, the last of them 
(i. e. the Tanais through the Pains Maeotis {Sea 
of Azo^}). The space thus drained is calculated at 
above 860,000 scjuare miles, or nearly l-5th of 
the whole surface of Europe. In Asia, the basin 
of the Euxine contains, first, the triangular piece 
of Sarmatia Asiatica lu twoen the Taiiais on the 
N., the Caucasus on the S., and on the E. the 
Hippici M., which form the watershed dividing 
the tiibiitaries of the Euxine from those of the 
Caspian; the waters of this space flow into the 
1 anais and the Palus Maeotis, and the largest of 
them is the Hypanis or Vardanes {Kuban), which 
comes down to tlie Palus Maeotis and the Euxine 
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at their junction, and divides its waters between 
them : next we have the narrow strip of land be- 
tween the Caucasus and the N.E. coast of tlie sea ; 
then on the E., Colchis, hemmed in between the 
Caucasus and Moschici M., and watered by the 
Phask; and lastly, on the S., the whole of that 
part of Asia Minor which lies between the Parya- 
dres and Antitaurus on the E. and S.E., the Taurus 
on the S.,and the highlands of Phrygia on the W., 
the chiet rivers of this portij)n being the Iris 
{Yeshil Irmak), the Halys {KizU Imtak), and the 
Sangarius {Sokariyeh). The whole of the Asiatic 
basin of the Ihixine is estimated at 100,000 sipiare 
miles. As might be ex|ft?cted from this vast influx 
of fresh water, the water is much less salt than 
that of the Ocean, "I'he waters which the Euxine 
receives from the rivers that flow' directly into it, 
and also from the Palus Maeotis (Sen of Azov) 
through the Bosporus Cimmerius {Straits of Kajfa 
or Yenikxileh)^ find their exit at the S.W. corner, 
through the Bosporus Thmeius {Channel of Con- 
sta7itihople), mio the Propontis {S(‘a of Afarinara), 
and thence in a constant rapid current through the 
Hellespontus {Straits of Call ipoli or Dardanelles) 
into the Aegeum Mare {Archipelago). — The Argo- 
nantic and other legends show that the Greeks had 
some acquaintance with this sea at a very early 
period. It is said that they at first called it 
‘'A^ei'oy (inhospitable)., from the savage character of 
the peoples on its coast, and from the supposed 
terrors of its navigation, and that afterwards, on 
their favourite principle of cuphcuiism {i. e. absHiin- 
ing from words of evil omen) they changed its 
name to Eti^evos, Ton. EC^eii^ov, hospitable. The 
Greeks of Asia Minor, especially the people of 
Miletus, founded many colonies and commercial 
emporiums on its shores, and as earl}' as the Per- 
sian wars we find Athens carrying on a regular 
trade w'ith these settlements in the corn grown in 
the great plains on its N. side (the Ukraine.) and 
in the Chersonesus Tauriea (Crimea), which have 
ever since supplied W. Europe with large quan- 
tities of grain. The hihtory of the settlements 
themselves will bo found under their several names. 
The Romans had a pretty accurate knowledge of 
the sea. An account of its coasts exists in Greek, 
entitled Periplus Maris Euxiui," ascribed to 
Arrian, who lived in the reign of Hadrian. [Arri- 
an us. 1 

Popillius Laenas. [Laenas.] 

PopliCOla. [PUBLICOLA.] 

Poppaea Sabina. [Sabina.] 

Poppaeus SabinuB. [Sabinus.] 

FoptUonia, or -lum (Populoniensis: Popido- 
nia), an ancient town of Etruriji, situated on a 
lofty hill, sinking abruptly to the sea, and foimiug 
a peninsula. According to one tr.idition it w’as 
founded by the Corsicans ; hut according to an- 
other it was a colony from Volaterrae, or was taken 
from the Corsicans by the Volaterrarii. It w’as not 
one of the 12 Etruscan cities, and was never a 
place of political importance ; l>ut it carried on an 
extensive commerce, and was the principal seaport 
of Etruria. It was destroyed by Sulla in the civil 
wars, and was in rtiins iii the time of Strabo. 
There are still remains of the walls of the ancient 
Populonia, showing that the city was only about 
mile in circumference. 

Forcia. 1. Sister of Cato Uticensis, married 
L. Doniitius Ahenobarbus, consul b. v. 54, who 
was slain in the battle of Pharsalia. She died in 
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46.-2. Daughter of Cato Uticensis by his first 
wife Atilia. She was married first to M. Dibulus, 
consul 59, to whom she bore three children. Bibu- 
lus died in 48 ; and in 45 she married M. Brutus, 
the assassin of Julius Caesar. She inherited all 
her father’s republican principles, and likewise 
his courage and firmness of will. She induced her 
husband on the night before the 15th of March to 
disclose to her the conspiracy against Caesar’s life, 
and she is reported to have wounded herself in the 
thigh in order to show that she had a courageous 
soul and could be trusted with the secret. She 
put an end to her own life after the death of 
Brutus in 42. The confmon tale was, that her 
friends, suspecting her design, had taken all wea- 
pons out of her way, and that she therefore de- 
stroyed herself by swallowing live coals. The 
real fact may hiive been that she suffocated herself 
by the vapour of a charcoal fire, which we know 
was a frequhnt means of self-destruction among the 
Romans. 

Porcius Cato. [Cato.] 

Porcius Festus. [Festus.] 

Porcius Latro. [Latro.] 

Porcius Licinus. [ I iiciN us.] 

Porphyrio, Pompouius, the most valuable 
among the ancient commentators on Horace, lie 
lived after Festus and Aero. 

Porph^ion (TIop^upluv)^ one of the giants who 
fought against the gods. When he attempted to 
offer violence to Hera, or to throw the island of 
Detes against the gods, Zens hurled a thunder- 
bolt at him, and Hercules completed his destruc- 
tion with his arrows. 

Porphyris (Ilopcpupis), an earlier name of the 

island of Nisyrus. 

Porphjhrius (nop</)vpios\ usually called Por- 
phyry, th'e celebrated antagonist of Christianity, 
was a Greek philosopher of the Neo-Platonic 
school. He was born a. d. 233 either in Batanea 
in Pale.stine or at Tyre. His original name was 
Mulch us, the Greek form of the Syro})hoenician 
Mideoh, a word wdiich signified king. The name 
Porphyrins (in allusion to the usual colour of 
royal robes) was subsequently devised for him by 
his preceptor Longinus. After studying under 
Origen at Caestirea, and under Apollonius and 
Longinus at Athens, he settled at Home in his 
30th year, and there became a diligent disciple of 
Plotinus. He soon gained the confidence of Plo- 
tinus, and was entrusted by the latter with the 
difficult and delicate duty of correcting and ar- 
ranging his writings. [Plotinus.] After re- 
maining in Home 6 years, Porphyry fell into an 
unsettled state of mind, and began to entertain 
tlie idea of suicide, in order to get free from th<‘ 
shackles of the flesh ; but on the advice of Plo- 
tinus he took a voyage to Sicily, where he resided 
for some time. It was during his residence in 
Sicily that he wrote his treatise against the Chris- 
tian religion, in 15 books. Of the remainder of 
his life we know very little. He returned to 
Rome, where he continued to teach until his death, 
which took place about 305 or 306. Late in life 
he married Alarcella, the widow of one of his 
friends, and the mother of 7 children, with the 
view, as he avowed, of superintending their educa- 
tion. As a writer Porphylry deserves consider- 
able praise. His style is tolerably clear, and not 
unfrequently exhibits both imagination and vigour. 
His leaming was most extensive. A great degree 
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of critical and philosophical acumen was not to be 
expected in one so ardently attached to the en- 
thusiastic and somewhat fanatical system of Plo- 
tinus. His attempt to prove the identity of the 
Platonic and Aristotelic systems would alone be 
sufficient to show this. Nevertheless, his ac- 
quaintance with the authors whom he quotes was 
manifestly far from superficial. His most cele- 
bmted work was his treatise against the Christian 
religion ; but of its nature and merits we arc not 
able to judge, aa#t has not come down to us. It 
was publicly destroyed by order of the emperor 
Theodosius. The attack was sufficiently vigorous 
to call forth replies from above 30 different antago- 
nists, the most distinguished of whom were Me- 
thodius, Apollinaris, and Eusebius. A large 
number however of his works has come down to us ; 
of which his Life of Pythagoras and Life of Plo- 
tinus are some of the best known. 

Porphyrius, Publillus Optatianus, a Roman 
poet, who lived in the age of Constantine the 
Great. He wrote a Panegyric upon Constantine ; 
3 Id^'Ilia, namely, 1. Ara PythUi, 2. Syrinx, 
3. Organon, with tlie lines so arranged as to repre- 
sent the form of these objects ; and 5 Epigriuus. 

Forsena* or Porsenna, Lars, king of the 
Etruscan town of Clusiuui, marched against llunie 
at the head of a vast army, in order to restore 
Tarquinius Superlius to the throne. He took pos- 
session of the hill Janiculum, and would h:iM! 
entered the city by tlie bridge which coniu-ctcil 
Rome with the Jafilculum, had it not been for tlie 
superhuman prowess of Horatius Codes, who kept 
the whole Etruscan army at bay, while his 
comrades broke down the bridge behind him. 
[CocLRS.] The Etruscans proceeded to lay siege 
to thecity% which soon began to suiter from lam iiu*. 
Thereupon a young Roman, named C. Mucins, re- 
solved to deliver his country by murdering tlie 
invading king. He accordingly went over to tins 
Etruscan camp, but ignorant of ilu* person of Por- 
sena, killed the royal secretary instcail. Seized, 
tfcid threatened with torture, he thrust his riglit 
hand into the fire on the altar, and there let it 
bum, to show how little lie heeded pain. Asto- 
nished at hys courage, the king bade him dcp;.rt 
in peace ; and Scaevola, as he was henceforward 
called, told him, out of gratitude, to make pence 
with Rome, since 300 noble youths had sworn to 
take the life of the king, and he was the first upon 
whom the lot had fallen. Porsena thereupou 
made peace with the Romans, and withdrew his 
troops from the Janiculum after receiving 20 hos- 
tages from the Ivoinans. Such was the tale by 
which Jioman vanity concealed one of the earliest 
and greatest disasters of the city'. The real fact 
is, that Rome was completely conquered by Poi- 
Bcna. This is expressly stated by Tacitus (//isb 
iii. 72.), and is confirmed by other writers. Pliny 
tells us that so thorough was the subjection of the 
Romans that they were expressly prohibited from 
using iron for any other purpose but agriculture. 
The Romans, however, did not long remain sub- 
ject to the I'itruscans. After the conquest ot Rome, 
Aruns, the son of Porsena, proceeded to attack 
Aricia, but was defeated before the city by the 
united forces of the Latin cities, assisted by tlic 
Greeks of Cumae. The Etruscans appear, in coii- 

• The quantity of the penultimate Is doubtful. A 
short in Horace and Martial, but long in Virgil. 
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sequence, to have been confined to their own ' 
territory on the right bank of the Tiber, and the 
Romans to have availed themselves of the oppor* 
tunity to recover their independence. 

Porthaon {Uopodup), son of Agenor and Epi- 
caste, was king of neuron and Calydoii in Aetolia, 
and married to Euryte, by whom lie liecame the 
father of Oeneus, Agrius, Alcathous, Melas, Leu- 
cojieus, and Sterope. 

Porthmus (ndp0/uos), a harbour in Euboea, be- 
longing to Eretria, opposite the c(^st of Attica. 

PortiillUS or Portumnus, the protecting genius 
of harbours among the Romans, lie was invoked 
to grant a happy return from a voyage. II (Mice a 
temple was erected to liiin at the port of the Tiber, 
from whence the road descended to the port of 
Ostia. At liis temple an annual festival, the Por- 
tuiialia, was celebrated on the 17lh of August. 
WhtMi the Romans became familiar with Greek 
mythology, Portunus was identified with the Greek 
Palacinon. [ Palakmon. ] 

Pdrus (Iliwpos). 1, King of the Indian pro- 
vinces E. of the river llydaspes, oirercd a for- 
midable resistance to Alexander, when the latter 
attempted to cross this river, b. c. 327. The battle 
which he fought with Alexander was one of the 
most severely contested which occurred during the 
whole of Alexander’s campaigns. Porus displayed 
great personal courage in the battle ; and when 
brought before the conqueror, he proudly demanded 
to be treated in a manner worthy of a king. Thi.s 
magnanimity at once conciliatlW the favour of 
Alexander, who not only restored to him his do- 
minions, but increased them by large accessions of 
territory. From this time Porus became firmly 
attached to his generous conqueror, whom he ac- 
companied to the Hyphasis. In 321 Porus was 
treacherously put to death by Eudemus, who 
commanded the Macedonian troops in the adjacent 
province. We are told that Porus was a man of 
gigantic stature — not less than five cubits in 
height ; and his personal strength and prowess in 
war were not less conspicuous than his valour.—* 
2. Another Indian monarch who, at the time of 
Alexander’.s expedition, ruled over the district 
termed Gandaris, E. of the river Hydrqotes. Jlis 
dominions were subdued by Hephaestion, and an- 
nexed to those of the preceding Porus, who was 
his kinsman. 

Poseidon (Iloo-etSwi/), called Neptunua by the 
Romans, was the god of the Meditcrnineaii sea. 
His name seems to be connected with irdToy, 
ir6vros and irorafA.6s, according to which he is the 
god of the fluid element. He was a son of Cronos 
and Rliea (whence he is called Cronius and by 
Latin poets Saiurnius). He was accordingly a 
brother of Zeus, Hades, Hera, Hestia and Deineter, 
and it was determined by lot that he should rule 
aver the sea. Like his brothers and sisters, he 
tvas, after his birth, sw'allowed by his father Cro- 
nos, but thrown up again. According to others, 
he was concealed by Rhea, after his birth, among 
a Hock of lambs, and his mother pretended to have 
given birth to a young horse, which she gave to 
Cronos to devour. In the Homeric poems Po- 
seidon is described as equal to Zeus in dignity, 
hut less powerful. He resents the attempts of 
Zeus to intimidate him ; he even threatens his 
uiightier brother, and once conspired with Hera 
Athena to put him into chains ; but on other 
occasions we find him submissive to Zeus. The 
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palace of Poseidon was in the depth of the sea 
near Acgae in Euboea, where he kept his horses 
with brazen hoofs and golden manes. With these 
horses he rides in a chariot over the waves of the 
sea, which become smooth as he approaches, and 
the in(|nster3 of the deep recognise him and play 
around his chariot. Generally he yoked his horses 
to his chariqt himself, hut sometimes he was as- 
sisted by Amphitrite. Although he generally 
dwelt in the sea, still lie also appears in Olympus 
in the assembly of the gods. — Poseidon in con- 
junction with Apollo is said to have built the 
walls of Troy for Laomedon, whence Troy is calltnl 
Neptunia Peryaina, Laomedon refused to give 
these gods the reward which had been stipulated, 
.and even dismissed them with threats. Poseidon 
in consequence sent a marine monster, which was 
on the point of devouring Laomedon’s daughter, 
when it was killed by Hercules ; and ho continiKjd 
to bear an implacable hatred against tht; Trojans. 
He sided with the Greeks in the war against 
Troy, sometimes witnessing the contest as a spec- 
tator from the heights of Thrace, and sometimes 
interfering in person, assuming the appearance of a 
mortal hero and encouraging the Greeks, while 
Zeus favoured the Trojans. In the Odyssey, Po- 
seidon appears hostile to Ulysses, whom he pre- 
vents from returning home in consequence of his 
having blinded Polyphemus, a son of Poseidon by 
the nymph Thoosa. — Being the ruler of the sea 
(the Meditcrninean), he is described as gathering 
clouds and calling forth storms, but .at the same time 
ho has it in his power to grant a successful voyage 
and save those who are in danger ; and all other 
marine divinities arfe subject to him. As the sea 
surrounds and holds the earth, lie himself is de- 
scribed as the god who holds the earth {yai^oxos), 
and who has it in his power to shake the earth 
(ipo(rixO(*>y, Kivrir^p yS^), — He was further re- 
garded as the creator o^‘ :he horse. It is said that 
when Poseidon and Ai eiia disputed as to which 
of them should give tiie name to the capital of 
Attica, the gods decided, that it should receive its 
name from the deity who should bestow upon man 
the most useful gift. Poseidon then created the 
horse, and Athena called forth the olive tree, in 
consequence of which tlie honour was conferred 
upon the goddess. According fb otliers, however, 
Poseidon did not create the horse in Attica, but 
ill Th('ssaly, where he also gave the famous horses 
to Peleus. Poseidon was accordingly believed tv^ 
have taught men the art of managing horses by 
the bridle, and to have been the originator and 
protector of horse races. Hence he was also repre- 
sjcnted on horseback, or riding in a chariot drawn 
by two or four horses, and is designated by the 
epithets TTnrioy, YirTreios, or iWios oya|. He even 
metamorphosed himself into a horse, for the pur- 
pose of deceiving Demetcr. — The symbol oi Po- 
seidon’s power was the trident, or a spear with 
three points, with which he used to shatter rocks, 
to call forth or subdue storms, to shake the earth, 
and the like. — Herodotus states, that the name and 
worship of Poseidon were brought into Greece from' 
Libya; but he was probably a divinity of Pe- 
hasgi.an origin, and originally a personification ot 
the fertilising power of water, from which the 
transition to regarding him as the god of the sea 
was not difficult.— The follow’ing legends respecting 
Poseidon deserve to be mentioned. In conjunction 
with Zens he fouglit against Cronos and the Titans ; 
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and in the contest with the Giants he pnnued 
Poly botes across the sea as far as Cos, and there 
killed him by throwing the island upon him. lie 
further crushed the Centaurs when tliey were pur- 
sued by Hercules, under a momitaiii in Leucosia, 
the island of the Sirens. He sued togethy with 
Zeus for the hand of Thetis; but he withdrew 
when Themis prophesied that the S 9 n of Thetis 
would be greater than liis hither. When Area 
had been ciiught in the wonderful net by He- 
phaestus, tlie latter set him free at the request of 
Poseidon ; but the latter god afterwards brought 
a charge against Ares before the Areopagus, for 
having killed his son Ilalirrhothius. At the re- 
queajt of Minos, king of Crete, Poseidon caused a 
bull to rise from the sea, which the king promised 
to sacrifice ; but when Minos treacherously con- 
cealed the animal among a lierd of oxen, the god 
punished Minos by causing his daughter Pasiphae 
to fall in love with the bull. — Poseidon was married 
to Amphitrite, by whom he had three children, 
Triton, Rliode, and Benthesicyine ; but he had 
also a vast number of children by other divinities 
and mortal women. Ilis worship extended over 
all Greece and southern Italy, hut he was more 
especially revered in Peloponnesus and in the 
Ionic towns on the coast. The sacrifices otFered 
to him generally consisted of black and white 
bulls ; but wild boars and rams were also sacrificed 
to him. Horse and chariot races were held in his 
honour on the Corinthian isthmus. The Panionia, 
or the festival of all the lonians near Mycale, was 
celebrated in honour of Poseidon, In works of 
art, Poseidon may be c;isily recognised by his at- 
tributes, the dolphin, the horse; or. the trident, and 
he was frequently represented in groups along with 
Amphitrite, Tritons, Nereids, dolphins, the Dios- 
curi, Palaemon, Pegasus, Bellerophontes, Thalassa, 
Ino, and Galeae. His figure does not present the 
majestic calm which characterises his brother 
Zens ; but as the state of the sea is varying, so 
also is the god represented sometimes in violent 
agitation, and sometimes in a state of repose. The 
Roman god Neptunus is spoken of in a separate 
article, 

Fdsxdippus (noo-6f5<rrTO£, Iloa-iSirToy). 1. An 
Athenian comic poet of the New Comedy, WtOS a 
native of Cassandtea in Macedonia. He was 
reckoned f)no of the 0 most celebrated poets of the 
Now Comedy. In time, he was the last of all 
the poets of the New Comedy. He began to ex- 
hibit dramas in the third year afUtr the death of 
Menander, that is, in n. c. 2159. —2. An epigram- 
matic poet, who was probably a dilYerent person 
from the comic poet; though he seems to have lived 
about tlie same time. His epigrams formed a part 
of the Garland of Meletiger^ and 22 of tiiem arc 
preserved in the Greek Anthology. 

Posidium (IlotretSmv), the name of several pro- 
montories sacred to Poseidon. 1. {Punta della 
JJeosa), in Lucania, opposite the island Leucosia, 
the S. point of the gulf of Paestum. — 2. In 
Rpirus, opposite the N.E. point of Corcyra.— 3. 
(C. Slavros), in Thessaly, fonniug the W. point of 
the Sinus Pagasaeus, perhaps the same a.s the pro- 
montory which Livy (xxxi. 40*.) calls Zelasiuni.— 
4. (C. IJelene), the S.W. point of Chios.— *5. On 
the W. coast of Caria, between Miletus Jind the 
lassius Sinus, with a town of the same name upon 
it. — 6 . On the W. coast of Arabia, with an altar 
dedicated to Poseidon by Aristoii, whom Ptolemy 
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had sent to explore the Arabian gulf. — 7. (Foa^ 
seda)^ a seaport town in Syria in the district Cas- 
siotis. 

Fosiddnla. [Paestum.] 

Fosiddniuin {YlocrtiZdivio^ : C. Possidhi or Kas~ 
sandhrea), a promontory on flie W. coast of the 
peninsula Pallene in Macedonia, not far from 
Mendc. 

Fdaiddnius (notretStcj^/os), a distinguished Stoic 
philosopher, was a native of Apamea in Syria. 
The date of his Jt)irth is not known with any ex- 
actness, but it may be placed about b. c. 13.5. He 
studied at Athens under Panaetius, after whose 
death (112) Posidonius set out on his travels. 
After visiting most of the countries on the coast of 
the Mediterranean, he fixed his abode at Rhodes, 
where he became the president of the Stoic school. 
He also took a prominent part in the political 
affairs of Rhodes, and was sent as ambassador to 
Rome in 86. Cicero, when he visited Rhodes, 
received instruction from Posidonius. Pompey 
also had a great admiration for Posidonius, and 
visited him twice, in 67 and 62. To the occasion 
of his first visit probably belongs the story that 
Posidonius, to prevent the disappointment of his 
distinguished visitor, though severely afflicted with 
the gout, had a long discourse on the topic that 
pain is not an evil. In 51 Posidonius removed to 
Rome, and appears to have died soon after at the 
age of 84. Posidonius was a man of extensive 
mid \aried acquirements in almost all departments 
of himiaii knowledge. Cicero thought so highly 
of hi.s powers, that he requested him to write an 
account of his consulship. As a pliysical investi- 
gator he was greatly superior to the Stoics gene- 
rally, attaching himself in this respect rather to 
Aristotle. His geographical and historical know- 
ledge was very extensive. He cultivated astro- 
nomy with considerable diligence. He also 
constructed a planetary machine, or revolving 
sphere, to exhibit the daily motions of the sun, 
moon and planets. His calculation of the circum- 
«jerence of the earth differed widely from that of 
Eratosthenes. He made it only 180,000 stadia, 
and his measurement wms pretty generally adopted. 
None «f the writings of Posidonius has come d.'wn 
to lus entire. His fragments are collected by 
Bak«‘, Lugd. Bat. 1810. 

Postiimia Castra {Salado)^ a fortress in Hispa- 
iiia Baetica, on a hill near the river Salsuiu 
l^iSalado), 

Fost^mia Gens, patrician, was one of the must 
ancient jKitriciau gentes at Rome. 1 ts members fre- 
quently held the highest offices of the state, from 
the banishment of tho kings to the downfall of the 
republic. The most distinguished family in the 
gens Avas that of Albus or Albinus ; but wc 
also find at the coinincncemeiit of the nqniblic 
families of tho names of MegcUm and Tulx'rtns. 

Fostumus, whose full name was il/. Cassiamts 
Latinius Fostumus y stands 2nd in the list of the 
so-called 30 lyrants. Being nominated by Vale- 
rian governor of Gaul, he assumed tho title ot 
emperor in a. i>. 2.58, while Vahirian was prosi;- 
cuting his campaign against the Persians. Postu- 
mus maintained a strong and just government, and 
preserved Gaul from the devastation of the wiu>- 
like tribes upon the ciistern border. After reign- 
ing ne;irly 10 years, he was slain by his soldiers 
in 267, and Luclianus proclaimed emperor m nis 
stead. 
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Postverta or Postvorta, properly a sumame of 
Carmenta, describing her as turning backward and 
looking at the past, which she revealed to poets 
and other mortals. In like manner the prophetic 
power, with which she looked into the future, is 
indicated by the surnaraes Antevorta^ Prorsa (i. e. 
Proversa)^ and Forrima. Poets, however, have 
personified these attributes of Carinonta, Jind thus 
describe them as the companions of the goddess. 

PotS.mi, or P5t&mus (nora^f, UuTaixds : IloTd- 
fxios: Keratia\ a demus in the jp. of Attica, be- 
longing to the tribe Leontis, v^ere the tomb of 
Ion wiis shown. 

Potrimon. (noTci/xeui/). L A rhetorician of My- 
tileiie, lived in the time of Tiberius Caesar, whose 
favour ho enjoyed. — 2. A philosoplier of Aley- 
ander, who is said to have introduced at Rome an 
eclectic sect of philosophy. IJe appears to have 
lived at Rome a little before the time of Plotinus, 
and to have entrusted his children to the guardian- 
ship of the latter. 

Potentia (Potentinus). 1. A town of Picenum 
on the river Flosis, between Ancona and Castcllum 
Finniinuin, was made a Roman colony in b. c. 18C. 
— 2. (Fuienza), a town of Lueania on the Via 
Popilia, E. of Forum Popilii. 

Pothinus, an eunuch, the guardian of the young 
king Ptolemy, recommended the assassination of 
Poiiipey, when the latter fled to Egypt, b. c. 48. 
Pothinus plotted against Caesar when ho came to 
Alexandria shortly afterwards, and was put to 
death by Caesar's order. 

Pdtidaea (norfSoia.; rioTiSatcfTTis ; Fitiaka)^ a 
town in Macedonia on the narrow isthmus of the 
peninsula Pallene, was a strongly fortified place 
and one of considerable importance. It was a 
colony of the Corinthians, and must have been 
founded before the Persian wars, though the time 
of its foundation is not recorded. It afterwards 
became tributary to Athens, and its revolt from the 
latter city in u. c. 432 was one of the immediate 
causes of the Pelopcjunesiaii war. It was taken by 
the Athenians in 429 after a siege of more thai 
2 years, its inhabitants expelled, and their place 
supplied by Athenian colonists. In 350* it was 
taken by Philip, wlio destroyed the city and gave 
its territory to the Olyiithians. Cas’sauder, how- 
ever, built a new city on the same site, to which 
he gave the name of Cassaudrea (Kaucrdi'Speta : 
Kaaaaydpfiis)^ and which he peopled with the re- 
mains of the old population and with the inhabitants 
of Olynthus and the surrounding towns, so that it 
soon became the most floui'ishing city in all Mace- 
donia. It was taken and plundered by the Huns, 
but was restored by Justin uui. 

Potidania, a fortress in the N.E. of Aetolui, 
near the frontiers of Jjocris. 

P^titli.* [PiNARlA 

POtitUS, the name of an ancient and celebrated 
family of the Valeria Gens. This family disap- 
pears about the time of the Saninitc wars ; but the 
name was revived at a later period by the Valeriy 
gens, as a pracnonien : thus we find mention of a 
Potitus Valerius Messala, who was consul sufiectus 
ill u. c. 29. 

Potniae (IloTvial : IloTvieus), a small town in 
Boeotia on the Asopiis, 10 stadia S. of Thebes, on 
the road to Plataea. The adjective Fotniades (sing. 
Poinius) is an epithet frequently given to the 
mares which tore to death Glaucus of Potniae. 
[Glaucus, Ko. 1.] 
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Praaspa. [Phkaata.] 

Praotius (npciKTtos; Borgas oi Muskakoi-Su\ 
a river of the Troad, rising in M. Idii, and flowing 
into the Hellespont, N. of A by d us. 

Praeneste (Pracnestinus: Palestrina)^ one of 
the in^st ancient towns of Latium, was situated on 
a steep aiid lofty hill, about 20 miles S.E. of Rome, 
with which it was connected by a road, called Via 
Praenestina. It was probably a Pelasgio city, but 
it claimed a Greek origin, and was said to have 
been founded by Telegomis, the sou of Ulysses. 
It was strongly fortified by nature and by art, and 
frequently resisted the attacks of the Romans. 
Together with the other Latin towns, it became 
subject to Rome, and was at a later period made a 
Roman colony. It was here that the younger 
Marius took refuge, and was fora considerable time 
besieged by Sulla’s troops. Praeneste possessed a 
very celebrated and ancient temple of Fortuna, 
with an oracle, which is often mentioned under the 
name of Praeiiestinae sortes. It also had a temple 
of Juno. In conseipience of its lf)fty situation Prae- 
neste was a cfK)l and healthy residence in the 
great heats of summer {frigMum Praeneste, Hor, 
Carm. iii. 4. 22), and was therefore much fre- 
quented at that season b\' the wealthy Romans. 
The remains of the ancient walls imd some other 
antiquities are still to be seen at Puhstrina. 

Praesus (npaoros : npalo-iot), an inland town 
in the E. of Crete, belonging to the Etcocretes, 
which was destroyed by the neighliouring town of 
Hierapytna. 

Praetoria Augusta. [Augusta, ISo. 4.] 

Pras (Ilpas, gen. npavr6 $ : Ilpdi/Tes), a town of 
Thessaly, in the W. of the district l*htliiotis, on 
the N.E. slope of Mt. Narthgeius. 

Praslae (npainal : Upaaicvs), 1. Or Prasia 
(npacr/o), a town of the Eleuthero-laconos, on the 
E. coast of Laconia, was taken and destroyed by 
the Athenians in tlie 2nd year of tin* Pelopon- 
nesian war. — 2. (Prassa), a demus in Attica, S. 
of Stiria, belonging to the tribe Paiulionis, with a 
temple of Apollo. 

Prasias Lacus (npaatds hlfivij : 'Pakino)^ a 
lake in Thrace between tile Strymon and Nestus, 
and near the Stiymnnic gulf witli silver mines in 
the neighbourhood. 

Prasii, Fraesli, and Parrhasii (npamoi ; San- 
scrit, Prachinas, i. e. j^teoplc of the E. count ry\ a 
great and powerful people of India on the Ganges, 
governed at the time of Seleucus 1. by king 
Sandrocuttus. Their capital city Ava>4 Pali- 
bothra {Patna) ; and the extent of the kingdom 
seems to have embraced the whole valley of the 
upper Ganges, at least as far down as that city. 
At a later time the monarchy declined, so that in 
Ptolemy wo only find the name as tliat (*i' the 
inhabitants of a small district, called lhasiaca 
(Upaa-iaKv) about the river Soa. 

Pras5dls Mare (npaaru'drjs ^dXaiTcra or k6K- 
wos), the S.W. part of the Indian Ocean, about 
the promontory Prasum. 

Prasuxu {npd<rnp dKpMT'npiop : C. Dehjado)^ a 
promontory on tlie E. coast of Africa in S. 

lat., appears to have been the S.-most point to 
which the ancient knowledge ot this coast ex- 
tended. 

Pratiuas (npari/'af), one of the early tragic 
poets at Athens, whoso combined efforts brought 
the art to its perfection, v/as a native of Phlius, 
and was therefore by birth a Dorian. It ia not 
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stated at what time ho went to Athens ; hut he was 
older tlian Choerilus and younger than Aeschylus, 
with both of whom he competed for the prize, 
about B. c. 500. The step in the progress of the 
art, which was ascribed to Pratinas, was the sepa- 
ration of the satyric from the tragic drama^ llis 
plays were much esteemed. Pratinas also ranked 
high among tlie lyric, as well as the dramatic 
poets of his age. He may perhaps he considered 
to have shared with his contemporary Lasus the 
honour of founding the Athenian school of dithy- 
rambic poetry. 

Fraxagoras (npa^aySpas)^ a celebrated phy- 
sician, was a native of the island of Cos, and lived 
in the 4th century b. c. He belonged to the medi- 
cal sect of the Dograatici, and was celebrated for 
his knowledge of medical science in general, and 
especially for liis attainments in anatomy and phy- 
siology. 

Praxias (Tlpa^ias\ an Athenian sculptor of 
the age of Phidias, but of the more archaic school 
of Calamis, commenced the execution of the statues 
in the pediments of the great temple of Apollo at 
Delphi, but died while he was still engaged upon 
the work. His date may be placed about b. c. 
448, and onwards. 

Fraxidfce (Upa^i^iKr)\ i. e. the goddess who 
carries out the objects of justice, or ivatches that 
justice is done to men. When Menelaiis arrived 
in Laconia, on his return from Troy, he set up a 
statue of Praxidice near Gytheum, not far from 
the spot where Paris, in carrying oflf Helen, had 
founded a sanctuary of Aphrodite Migonitis. >tear 
Ilaliartus, in Uoeotiji, we meet with the worship 
of Praxidicao, in tlie plural : they were here called 
daughters of Oxyges, and their names were Alal- 
comenia, Thelxinoea, and Aulis. In the Orphic 
poets Praxidice seems to be a surname of Perse- 
phone. 

Praxilla (npd|iA.\a), of Sicyon, a lyric poetess, 
who flourished about b. c. 450, and was one of the 
9 poetesses who were distinguished as the Lyric 
Muses, Her scolia were among the most cele- 
brated compositions of that species. She belonged 
to the Dorian school of lyric poetry, but there were 
also traces of Aeolic influence in her rhythms, and 
even in her dialect. 

Praxlph&nes (Tlpaii^dt/rjs), a Peripatetic philo- 
sopher, a native either of Mytilene or of Rhodes, 
was a pupil of Theophrastus, and lived about B. c, 
322. Epicurus is said to have been one of his 
pupils. Praxiphanes paid especial attention to 
grammatical studies, and is lienee named along 
with Aristotle as the founder and creator of the 
science of grammar. 

Praxiteles (npa^trcArjs), one of the most dis- 
tinguished artists of ancient Greece, was both a 
statuary in bronze and a sculptor in marble. We 
know nothing of his personal history, except that 
he was a citizen, if not a native, of Athens, and 
that his career as an artist was intimately con- 
nected with that city. He probably flourished 
about B. c. 364 and onwards. Praxiteles stands, 
with Scopas, at the head of the later Attic school, 
so called in contradistinction to the earlier Attic 
school of Phidias. Without attempting those sub- 
lime impersonations of divine majesty, in which 
Phidias had been so inimitably successful, l^raxi- 
teles was unsurpassed in the exhibition of the 
softer beauties of the human form, especially in the 
female figure. The most celebrated work of Pra- 
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xitelcs was bis marble statue of Aphrodite (Venus), 
which was distinguished from other statues of the 
goddess by the name of the Cnidians, who pur- 
chased it. It was always esteemed the most per- 
fectly beautiful of the statues of the goddess. 
Many made the voyage to Cnidus expressly to be- 
hold it. So higlily did the Cnidians themselves 
esteem their treasure, that when King Nicomedes 
offered them, as the price of it, to pay off the whole 
of their heavy public debt, they preferred to en- 
dure any suffering^rathcr than part with tlie work 
which gave their city its chief renown. It was 
afterwards carried to Constantinople, where it 
perished by fire in the reign of .lustiniaUii* Praxi- 
teles modelled it from a favourite courtezan named 
Phryne, of whom also he made more than one por- 
trait statue. Another of the celebrated works of 
Praxiteles was his statue of Eros. It ivas pre- 
served at Thespiae, where it was dedicated by 
Phryne ; and an interesting story is told of the 
manner in which she became possessed of it. 
Praxiteles had promised to give Phryne whichever 
of his works she might choose, but he was unwil- 
ling to tell her which of them, in his own opinion, 
was the beat. To discover this, she sent a slave 
to tell Praxiteles that a fire had broken out in liis 
house, and that most of his works had already 
perished. On hearing this message, the artist 
rushed out, exclaiming that all his toil was lost, if 
the fire had touched his Satyr or his Eros. Upon 
this Phryne confessed the stratagem, and chose the 
I'lros. This statuf w'as removed to Home by 
Caligula, restored to Thespiae by Claudius, and 
carried back by Nero to Rome, where it stood iu 
Pliny’s time in the schools of Octa\ia, and it finally 
perished in the conflagration of that building in 
the reign of Titus. Praxiteles had 2 sons, who 
were ;ilso distinguished sculptors, Timarchus and 
Cephisodntus. 

Praxitbea (npa^tOea), daughter of Phrasimus 
and Diogenla, was the wife of Ercchtheus, and 
mother of Cecrops, Pandonis, Motion, Ornoiii, 
R’oeris, Creiisa, Chthonia, and Orithyia. 

Preciani, a people in Gallia Aquitanka at the 
foot of the Pyrenees. 

Prellus Lpeus di Custiglione)^ a lake in 

Etruria near the coast, near the N. end of widen 
was a small island. 

FrepesintllUS (np€rr4(rte0os), one of the smaller 
Cyclades, between Oliaros and Siphnos. 

Friamldes, that is, a sou of Priam, by which 
name Hector, Paris, Helen us, Deiphobus, and the 
other sons of Priam, are frequently called. 

FriS.mus {Upiapos), the famous king of Troy, at 
the time of the Trojan war. He was a son of 
Laomedon and Strymo or Placia. His original 
name is said to have been Podarces, i. e. the 
swift-footed,” which was# changed int(? Priaimis, 
“ the ransomed ” (from irpiafiai)^ because he was 
the only surviving son of Laomedon and was ran- 
somed by his sister Ilesione, after he had fallen 
^to the hands of Hercules. He is said to have 
been first married to Arisbe, the daughter ot 
Merops, by whom he became the father ot Aesa- 
ciis ; but aftertvards he gave up Arisbe to llyrta- 
cus, and married Hecuba, by whom ho liad the 
following children : Hector, Alexander or Pans, 
Deiphobus, Helcnus, Panimon, Polites, Antiphus, 
Hipponous, Polydorus, TroiJus, Creiisa, Land in? 
Polyxena, and Cassandra. By other women lo 
had a great many children besides. According w 
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the Homeric tradition, he was the fiither of 50 ! 
sons, 19 of whom were children of Hecuba, to 
whom others add i\n equal number of daughters. 
In the earlier part of his reign, Priam is said to 
have supported the Phrygians in their war against 
the Amazons. When the Greeks landed on the 
Trojan coast Priam was already advanced in years, 
‘and took no active part in the war. Once only 
did he venture upon the. field of battle, to conclude 
the agreement respecting the single combat be- 
tween Paris and Menclaus. ^fter the death of 
Hector, Priam, accompanied by Hermes, went to 
the ten^^ Achilles to ransom his son's body for bu- 
rial anc^i^tained it. His death is not mentioned 
by Homer, but is related by later poets. When 
the Greeks entered Troy, the aged king put on his 
armour, and was on the point of rushing against 
the enemy, but he was prevailed on by Hecuba to 
take refuge with herself and her daughters, as a 
suppliant at the altar of Zeus. While he was 
tarrying in the temple, his son Polites, pursued 
by Pyrrhus, rushed into the sacred spot, and ex- 
pired at the feet of his father, whereupon Priam, 
overcome with indignation, hurled his spear with 
feeble hand against Pyrrhus, but was forthwith 
killed by the latter. — Virgil mentions (Aen. w 
5()4) another Priam, a son of Polites, and a 
grandson offing Priam. 

Friansus (Tlpiav<To % : npidt/(rios, npiavaitvs'), 
a town in Crete on the S. coast, S. of Lyctus, 
confounded by Strabo with Pr^esus. 

Fri&pus (nplaTTos), son of Dionysus and Aphro- 
dite. It is said that Aphrodit**, who was in love 
with Dionysus, w'ent to meet the god on his return 
from India, but soon abandoned him, and proceeded 
to Lampsacus on the Hellespont, to give birth to the 
child of the god. Hera, who was dissatisfied with 
her conduct, caused her to give birth to a child of 
extreme ugliness, who was named Priapus. The 
earliest Greek poets, such as Homer and Hesiod, do 
not mention this divinity ; and it was only in later 
times that he was honoured with divine w’orshy>. 
He was worshipped more especially at Larapsiicus 
on the Hellespont, whence he is sometimes called 
Hcllespontiactis, He was regarded as the pro- 
moter of fertility both in vegetation jft)d in all ani- 
mals connected with an agricultural life ; and in 
this capacity he was worshipped as the protector of 
flocks of sheep and goats, of bees, of the vine, of 
«'ill garden produce, and even of fishing. Like 
other divinities presiding over agricultural pursuits, 
he was believed to be possessed of prophetic 
powers, and is sometimes mentioned in the plural. 
As Priapus had many attributes in common with 
other gods of fertility, the Orpines identified him 
■'vith their mystic Dionysus, Hermes, Helios, &c. 
The Attiolcgcnds connect Priapus witjj such sen- 
sual and licentious beings as Conisalus, Orthanes, 
and Tychon. In like manner he was confounded 
by the Italians with Mutunus or Muttunus, the 
personification of the fructifying power in nature. 
The sacrifices oflfered to him consisted of the first- 
fruits of gardens, vineyards, and fields, of milk, 
honey, cakes, rams, asses, and fishes. He was re- 
presented in carved images, mostly in the form of 
hermae, carrying fruit in his garment, and either 
a sickle or cornucopia in his hand. The hermae 
of Priapus in Italy, like those of other rustic divi- 
nities, were usually painted red, whence the god 
is called rvler or ruOicundtis. 

Wipus (IIpiaTTos, Ion. Up'irjTros : npianrjyds : 
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Karaboa^ Ru.), a city of Mysia, on the Propontis, 
E. of Parium, with a small but excellent harbour. 
It was a colony of the Milesians, and a chief seat 
of the worship of Priapus. The surrounding dis- 
trict was called Priapis (Flptairi'y) and Friapene 
(npiArjpji). 

Friene (Ilpn^i/Tj: IIptrj>/ews, npi-^j/ios: PriCneus, 
pi. Prienenses: Ru.), one of the 12 Ionian 

cities on the coast of Asia Minor, stood in the 
N.W. corner of Caria, at the S. foot of M. Mycale, 
and on the N. side • of the Sinus Latinicus.* Its 
foundation was ascribed mythically to the Neleid 
Aepytus, in conjunction with Cadmeans, from 
whom it was also called KaSprj. It stood originally 
on the seashore, and had 2 harbours and a small 
fleet, but the change in the coast by the alluvial 
deposits of the Maeander left it some distance in- 
land. It was of much religious importance in con- 
nection with the Panioiiiaii festival on M. Mycale, 
at which the people of Priene took precedence in 
virtue of their being the supposed descendants of 
those of Helice in Greece Proper. The city was 
also celebrated as the birthplace of Bias. 

Prifemum, a town of the Vestini on the E. 
coast of central Italy. 

Primus, H. Antoulus, a native of Tolosa in 
Gaul, was condemned of forgery {fuUsum) in the 
reign of Nero, was expelled the senate of which he 
was a member, and was banished from the city. 
After the death of Nero (68), he was restored to 
his former rank by Galba, and appointed to the 
command of the 7th legion, which was stationed 
in Panmmia. He was one of the first gene- 
rals in Europe who declared in favour of Ves- 
pasian ; and he rendered him the most important 
services. In conjunction with the governors of 
Moesia and Pannonia, he invaded Italy, gained a 
decisive victory over the Vitellian army at Bedri- 
acuin, and took Cremona, which he allowed his 
soldiers to pillage and destroy. He afterwards 
forced his way iiito Rome, notwithstanding the ob- 
stinate resistiince of tlie Vitellian troops, and had 
the government of the city till the arrival of Mu- 
ciunus from Syria. [Mucianus, No. 2.] We 
learn from Martial, who was a friend of Antonius 
Primus, that he was alive at the accession of 
Trajan. 

ilhriscianuB, a Roman grammarian, sumamed 
Caesartensts,either because he was born at Caesarea,, 
or educated there. He flourished about a. d. 450, 
and tjuight grammar at Constantinople. He was cele- 
brated for the extent and depth of his grammatical 
knowledge, of which he has left the evidence in his 
woirk on the subject, enti tied Com»ic7i/anorM;«j9; a/«- 
matieorum Libn XVI addressed to his friend 
and patron, the consul Julianus. Other titles aiv, 
however, frequently given to it. The first 16 books 
treat upon the eight parts of speech recognised by 
the ancient grammarians, letters, syllables, &c. 
The last 2 books are on syntax. This treatise 
soon became the standard work on Latin grammar, 
and in the epitome of Kabanus Maurus obtained 
an extensive circulation. The other Avorks of 
Priscianus still extant are: — 1. A grammatical 
catechism on 12 lines of the Aeneid, manifestly 
intended as a school book. 2. A treatise on 
accents. 3. A treatise on the symbols used to de- 
note numbers and weights, and on coins and num- 
bers. 4. On tlie metres of Terence. 5. A trans- 
lation of the npoywjai'da'^aTa (Praeexerdtammta) 
of Hermogeiies. 6. On the declensions of nouns. 
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7. A poem on the emperor Anastiisius in 312 
hexameters, with a preface in 22 iambic lines. 

8. A piece De Ponderibus et Mensun&, in verse. 
P. An Kpitome pfutenomenon^ or De Siderilms^ in 
verse. 1 0. A free translation of the Perieffesis of 
Dionysius in 1427 lines, manifestly made wr the 
instruction of youth. 11. A couple of epigrams. 
The best edition of Priscianus i.s by Krehl, Lips. 
181P—20, 2 vols. 8 VO. 

Prisci&nns, Theodoms, a physician, and a 
pupil of Vindicianus, lived irf the 4th century after 
Christ. He is supposed to have lived at the court 
of Constantinople, and to have attained the dignity 
of Archiater. He is the author of a Latin work, 
entitled, Rerum Medicamm. Lihri Quatuor^ pub- 
lished in 1532, both at Strashurg and at Basel. 

Priscus (npic/cos), a Byzantine historian, was 
a native of Panium in 'rhrace, and was one of the 
ambassadors sent by Theodosius the Younger to 
Attila, A. D. 445. He died about 471. Priscus 
wrote an account of his embassy to Attila, 
enriched by digressions on the life and reign of 
that king. The work was in li books, but only 
fragments of it have com 3 down to us. Prisons 
Avas an excellent and trustworthy liistM'ian, and his 
style was remarkably cdegnnt a?id pure. The frag- 
ments arc published with those of Dexippus and 
others, by Bekker and Niebuhr, in the Bonn Col- 
lection of the Byzantines, 18’2J)„8vo. 

Priscus, Helvidiua, son-in-law of Thrasea Pac- 
tiis, and, like him, distinguished by his love of 
virtue, philosophy, and liberty, lie was quaestor 
in Achaia during the reign of Nero, and tribiftie of 
the plebs a. ij. 56. When Thrasea was put to 
death by Nero (66), Priscus was banished from 
Ithly. He Avas rec<illed to Home by (Jalba (68) ; 
but in con8e(iuence ot his freedom of speech and 
love of independence, lie was again banished by 
Vespasian, and was shortly afterwards put to 
death by order of this emperor. His life was 
written by Ilerennius Scnecio at the request of his 
widow Fannia ; and the tyrant Doinitian, in con- 
sequence of this work, subsequently put Scnecio to 
death, and sent Fannia into exile. Priscus left a 
son, Helvidius, who was put to death by Doinitian. 

Priscus, Servilius. I’he Prisci were an an- 
cient family of the Servilia gens, and filled the 
highest offices of the state during the early years 
of the republic. They also bore the agnomen of 
StructuR, which is alw'ays appended to their name 
in the Fasti, till it wag supplanted by that of Fide- 
nas, which was first obtained by Q. Servilius Pris- 
cus Stnictus, who took Fidenae in his dictatorship, 
B. c. 435, and which was also home by his de- 
scendants. 

Priscus, Tarquinlus. [Tarquinius.] 

Privernum (^Privernas,-ati8 : Pipemo), an an- 
cient town of Latium on the river Amasenus, be- 
longed to the Volscinns. It was conquered by the 
Homans at an early period, and was subsequently 
made a colony. 

Proaereslus (Upoatpfffios), a teacher of rhe- 
toric, was a native of Armenia, and was bom about 
A. D. 276. Ho first studied at Antioch under 
Ulpian, and afterwards at Athens under Julianus. 
He became at a later time the chief teacher of 
rhetoric at Athens, and enjoyed a very high repu- 
tation. He died 368, in his 92nd year. 

Prdbaliuthus (Tlpo€d\ttf9os : Tlpo6a\l(rios\ a 
demus in Attica, S. of Marathon, belonging to the 
tribe Pandionis. 
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Probatia (UpQSaria\ a river of Boeotia, which, 
after passing through the territory of Trachin, and 
receiving • its tributary the Hercyna, flowed into 
the lake Copais. 

Prdbns, AemlHus. [Nsros, Cornelius.] 

Prbbus, M. Aurelias, Roman emperor a. d. 
276 — 282, was a native of Sirmium in Pannonia, 
and rose to distinction by his military abilities. 
He was appointed by the emperor Tacitus governor 
of the whole East, and, upon the death of that sove- 
reign, the purpl(fwas forced upon his acceptance 
by the armies of Syria. The downfall of Florianus 
speedily removed his onlyrival [Flori^us], and 
he was enthusiastically hailed by the voice 

of the senate, the people, and the legions. The 
reign of Probus presents a series of the most bril- 
liant achievements. He defeated the barbarians 
oii the frontiers of Gaul and Illyricum, and in 
other parts of the Roman empire, and put dowii 
the rebellions of Saturninus at Alexandria, and of 
Proculiis and Bonosiis in Gaul. But, after crush- 
ing all external and internal foes, he was killed at 
Simiium by his own soldiers, who had risen in 
mutiny against him, because he had employed 
them in lalxirioits public works. Probus was as 
just anti virtuous as he was warlike, and is de- 
servedly regarded as one of the greatest and best 
of the Unman emporors. ♦ 

Prbbus, Valerius. 1. Of Berytus, a Roman 
grammarian, who lived in the time of Nero. To 
this Probus we ^ay assign those annotation.^ 
on Terence, from which fragments are quoted in 
the Scholia on the dramatist.— 2. A Roman gram- 
marian, flourished some years before A. Gclliu8,and 
therefore about the beginning of the 2ncL century'. 
He Avas the author of commentaries on Virgil, and 
possessed a copy of a portion at least of the 
Georgies, Avhich had h<u*n corrected by' the hand of 
the poet himself. These are the commentaries so 
frequently cited by Servius ; but the Scholia in 
Bucolica et Georgica^ now extant, under the name 
qf Probus,’ belong to a much later period. This 
Probus was probably the autlior of the life of Per- 
sius, commonly ascribed to Suetonius. — There is 
extant a work upon grammar, in 2 books, entitled 
Af. Valerii *Probi Grammaticae Instiiutiones ; but 
this work was probably not written by' either of 
the preceding grammarians. It is published in the 
collections of Putschius, Hannov. 1605, and of 
Lindemann, Lips. 18.31. 

Frocas, one of the fabulous kings of Alba Longa, 
succeeded Aventinus, and reigned 23 y'ears : he'was 
the father of Numitor and AmuHus. 

Froebyta (Prodda), an island off the coast of 
Campania near the promontory Mi^^enura, is said 
to have been tom away by an eartbqiuike either 
from this, promontory or from the neighbouring 
island of Pithecqsa or Aenaria. 

Frocles (npoxA^s), one of the twin sons of 
Aristodemns. For details see Eurysthknbs. 

Proclus (np^xAoy), snmamed Diadochus (Aid- 
Soxos), the successor, from his being regarded as the 
genuine successor of Plato in doctrine, was one of the 
most celebrated teachers of the Neoplatonic school. 
He was bom at Byzantium a. d. 412, but was 
brought up at Xanthus in Lycia, to which city his 
parents belonged, and which Proclus himself re- 
garded as his native place. He studied at Alexan- 
dria under Olympiodorus, and afterwards at Athens 
under Plutarch us and Syrianus. At an early age 
his philosophical attainments attracted the atten- 
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tion aiTd admiration of his contemporaries. He had 
written his commentary on tlie Timaens of Plato, 
as well as many other treatises by his 28tli year. 
On the death of Syrianus Proclus succeeded him 
in his school, and inherited from him the house in 
which he resided and taught. Marinus • in his 
life of Proclus records, with intense admlfation, the 
perfection to which his master attained in all vir- 
tues. The highest of these virtues were, in the 
estimation of Marinus, those of a purifying and 
ascetic kind. From animal food>he almost totally 
abstained ; fasts and vigils he observed with scru- 
pulous ex^titude. The reverciice with which ho 
honoured»-the sun and moon would seem to liave 
been unbounded. He celebrated all the impor- 
tant •religious festivals of every nation, himself 
composing hymns in honour not only of Grecian 
deities, but of those of other nations also. Nor 
were departed heroes and pliilosophers excepted 
from this religious veneration ; and he even per- 
formed sacred rites in honour of the departed 
spirits of the entire human race. It was. of course 
not surprising that such a man should he favoured 
with various apparitions and miraculous interposi- 
tions of the gods. lie used to tell how a god had 
once appeared and proclaimed to him the glory of 
the city. But the still higher grade of what, in 
the language nf the school, was termed the theurgic 
virtue, he attained by bis profound meditations on 
the oracles, and the Orphic and Chaldaic mysteries, 
into the profound secrets of wh^ch he was initiated 
by Asclepigenia, the daughter of Plutarchus, who 
alone was in complete possession of the theurgic 
knowledge and di'^cipli^e, which had descended to 
her from the great Nestorius. He profited so much 
by her instructions, as to be able, according to 
Marinus, to call down rain in a time of drought, to 
stop an earthquake, and to procure the immediate 
intervention of Aesculapius to euro the daughter of 
his friend Archiadas. Proclus (lied a, d. 485. 
During the last 5 years of his life he hud become 
superannuated, his strength having been exhausted 
by his fastings and other ascetic practices. As* a 
philosopher I’roclus enjoyed the highest celebrity 
among his contemporaries and successors ; but his 
pliilosophical system is characterised d)y vagueness, 
mysticism, and want of good sense. He professed 
that his design was not to bring forward views of 
his own, but simply to expound Plato, in doing 
which he proceeded on the idea that everything 
in Plato must be brought into accordance with the 
mystical theology of (Jrpheus. He wrote a sepa- 
rate work on the coincidence of the doctrines of 
Orpheus, Pythagoras, and Plato. It was in much 
the sjirae spirit that he attempted to blend together 
the logical method of Aristotle and the huiciful 
speculatiups of Neoplatonic mysticism. Several of 
the works of Proclus are still exuint. The most 
important of them consist of Commentaries on 
Plato, a treatise on various theological and philo- 
sophical subjects. There is no complete edition 
Proclus. The edition of Cousin (Paris, 6 vols, 
8vo. 1820 — 18*27) contains the following treatises 
of Proclus : — Ou Providence and Fate ; On Ter 
Doubts about Providence ; On the Nature ol 
Evil ; a Comiiicutary on the Alcibiades, and a 
Commentary on the Parmenides. The other prin- 
cipal works of Proclus are: — On the Theology o; 
Plato, in O' books ; Theological Elements ; a Com 
mentary on the Timaeus of Plato ; five Hymns o! 
«n Orphic character. Several of these have been 
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:ranslatcd into English by Thomas Taylor. Pro- 
ilus was also a distinguished mathematician and 
iranimarian. His Commentaries on the first book 
tf Euclid, and on the Works and Days of Hesiod 
\re still extant. 

Proone (np<ffcw]), daughter of king Pandion of 
Athens, and wife of Tercus. Her story is given 
iider Tkreus. 

Proconnesus (npofcSwrftros, or npoiK6yv7f(ros^ 

. 0 . Funm-islatui, AIarmara),mi island of the Pro- 
pontis which takes from it its modem name {Sea oj 
Mamiara) olf the coast of Mysiu, N.W. of the 
peninsula of Cyzicus or Dolionis. The latter was 
also called Proconnesus from irpS^ {faimi) because 
t was a favourite resort of deer in the fawning 
ienson, whence it was also called Elaphonnesus 
*E\a(p6yyricros^ i. e. deer-idawi)\ and the two were 
listinguished by the names of C)ld and New Pro- 
:onnesus. The island was celebrated for its marble; 
ind hence its modern name. It was the native 
place of the poet Aristkas. 

ProcSpiUB {UpoKSirios), 1. A native of Cilicia, 
iiul a relative of the emperor Julian, served with 
distinction under Constantins II. and Julian, 
laving incurred the suspicions of .lovian and of 
lis successor Valens, Procopius remained in con- 
cealment for about ‘2 years ; but in a. n. 8G5 he 
was proclaimed emperor at Constantinople, while 
Valens was staying at Caesarea in Cappadocia. 
Both parties prepared for war. In the following 
year '^386) the forces of Procopius were defeated 
n ‘2 great battles. Procopius himself was taken 
prisoner, and put to death ]»y order of Valens.— 
2. An cmineut Byzantine historian, was born at 
Jaesarea in Palestine about a. n. 500. He went 
o Constantinople when still a young man, and 
hero obtained so much distinction as an advocate 
ind a professor of elo(juence, that he attructod the 
ittention of Belisarius, who appointed him his 
secretary in 527. In this capacity Procopius ac- 
companied the great hero on his different wars in 
Asia, Africa, and Italy, being frequently em- 
.loyed in .state business of importance, or in con- 
ducting military expeditions. Procopius returned 
with Belisarius to Constantinople a little before 
542. His eminent talents were appreciated by 
the emperor Justinian, who conferred upon him the 
title of illustris, made him a senator, and in 562 
created him prefect of Constantinople. Procopius 
died about the same time tis Justinian, 565. 
As an historian Procopius deserves great praise. 
His style is good, formed upon classic models, 
often elegant, and generally full of vigour. His 
works are: — 1. Histories (Ttrroplai), in 8 books ; 
viz. 2 (hi th , Persian Bar, containing the period 
from 408— .>53, and treating more fully of the au- 
thor’s own times ; 2 On the War u'ith the Vaudalsj 
395 — 545 ; 4 CM the Gothic War, or properly 
speaking, only 3 books, tlje 4th (8th) being a sort 
of supplement containing various matters, and going 
down to the beginning of 553. It was continued 
by Agathias till 559." Tin; work is extremely in- 
teresting ; the descriptions ot the hiibits, &c. of 
the barbarians an? faithful and done in a masterly 
style. — 2. On the Public Jiuildings erected by 
Justinian (KrtV/xara), in 6 books. A work equally 
interesting and valuable in its kind, though appa- 
rently too much seasoned with flattery of the em- 
peror. — 3. Anecdota (’AyexSora), a collection of 
anecdotes, some of them witty and pleasant, but 
others most indecent, reflecting upon Justinian, the 
R R 4 
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empress Theodora, Belisarius, and other eminent 
persons. It is a complete Chrmiique Scandafeuse of 
the court of Constantinople, from 549 till 562. — 
4. OruiioneSf probably extracts from the “ History,” 
■which is rather overstocked with harangues and 
speeches. Tlie best edition of the collcctcdi works 
of Procopius is by Dindorf, Bonn, 3 vols. 8vo. 
1833—1838. 

Frocris (Tlp6Kpis\ daughter of Erechtheus and 
wife of Cephalus. For details see Cki’HALUS. 

Procrustes (UpoKpouarrjs), that is, “ the 
Stretcher,” a surnuinc of the* himous robber Po- 
ly pemon or Damastes. He used to tie all travel- 
lers who fell into his hands upon a bed : if they 
were shorter than the bed, he stretched their limbs 
till they were of the same length ; if they were 
longer than the bed, he made them of the same 
size by cutting off some of their limbs. He "was 
slain by Theseus, on the Cephissus in Attica. The 
bed of Procrustes is used proverbially even at the 
present day. 

C. Frociileias, a Roman eques, one of the 
friends of Augustus, was sent by the latter, after 
the victory at Act! urn, to Antony and Cleopatra. 
It is of this Proculeius that Horace speaks {Carm. 
ii. 2). He is siiid to have divided his property 
with his brothers (perhaps cousins) Caepio and 
Murena, who had lost their property in the civil 
wars. Proculeius put an end to his life by taking 
gypsum, when suffering from a disease in the 
stomach. • 

Frocillus, the jurist, was the contemporary of 
the jurist Nerva the younger, who was probably 
the father of the emperor Nerva. The fact that 
Proculus gave his name to the school or sect (Pro- 
euliuni or ProctUeuini, as the name is also written), 
which was opposed to that of the Sabiniani, shows 
that he was a jurist of note. Proculus is often 
cited, and there are 37 extracts from him in the 
Digest from his 8 books of Epistolae. He appears 
to have written notes on Labeo. Some writers 
suppose that Proculus is the Licinius Proculus, 
who was Pracfectus Praetorio under Otlio. 

ProculUB, Julius, a Roman senator, is said in 
the legend of Romulus to have informed the sorrow- 
ing Roman people, after the strange departure of 
their king from the world, that Romulus had de- 
scended from heaven and appeared to him, bidding 
him tell the people to honour him in future as a 
god under the name of Quirinus. 

Fr5dlcus (UpS^iKos), the celebrated sophist, 
was a native of lulis in the island of Ceos. He 
lived in the time of the Peloponnesian war and 
subsequently ; but the date cannot be determined 
either of his birth or of his death, ^^rodicus came 
frequently to Athens on the public bus'ness of his 
native city. He was brought forwjird in the 
Clouds and the Birds of Aristophanes, which be- 
long respectively to b. c. 423 ;ind 414. Prodicus 
is mentioned as one of the teachers of Isocrates, 
and he was alive at the time of the death of So- 
crates (399). Suidas relates that Prodicus was 
put to death by the Athenians as a corrupter of 
the youth, but this statement sounds very sus- 
picious. He is mentioned both by Pl.'ito and 
Xenophon with more respect than the other so- 
phists. Like Protagoras and others he travelled 
through Greece, 4®^ivering lectures for money, 
and in this way he amassed a large fortune. 
He paid especial attention to the correct use of 
words. We have the substance of one of his lec- 
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tiires preserved by Xenophon in the welhknown 
fable, called “ The Choice of Hercules.” When 
Hercules, as lie entered upon manhood, was upon 
the point of choosing between virtue and vice, 
there appeared to him two women, the one of 
dignified beauty, adorned with purity, modesty, 
and discretion, the other of a voluptuous form, and 
meretricious look and dress. The latter promised 
to lead him by the shortest ro.ad, without any toil, 
to the enjoyment of every pleasure. The "other, 
while she reinin 42 d him of his ancestors and his 
noble nature, did not conceal from him that the 
gods have granted nothing really beautiful and 
good without toil and labour. The former sought 
to deter him from the path of virtue by urging its 
difficulties ; the latter impressed upon hiqi the 
emptiness of pleasure, and the honour and happi- 
ness flowing from a life of virtue. Thereupon 
Hercules decided in favour of virtue. 

Froema (npoepi^a), a town of Thessaly in the 
W. part of the district Phthiotis, on the W. slope 
of M. Narthacius, and near the sources of the 
Apidanus. 

FroetIdes. [Proktus.] 

Froetus (npoTros), son of Abas and Ocalea, 
and twin-brother of Acrisius. In the dispute be- 
tween the 2 brothers for the kingdom of Argos, 
Proetus was expelled, whereupon he fled to lobatcs 
in L 3 ’^cia, and married Antea or Stheneboea, the 
daughter of the latter. With the assistance of 
lobates, Proetus was restored to his kingdom, and 
took Tiryns, whierf* was now fortified by the Cy- 
clopes. Acrisius then shared his kingdom with 
his brother, surrendering to him Tirvns, Midea 
and the coast of Argolis. By his wife, Proetus 
became the father of 3 daughters, Lysippe, Iphi- 
noe, and Iphianassa, who are often mentioned 
under the general name of Froetides. When 
these daughters arrived at the age of maturity, 
they were stricken with madness, the cause of 
which is differently related. Some say that it 
was a punishment inflicted upon them by Dio- 
njsus, because they had despised his worship ; 
others relate that they were driven mad by Hera, 
because they presumed to consider themselves more 
handsome than the goddess, or because tliey had 
stolen some of the gold of her statue. The frenzy 
spread to the other women of Argos ; till at length 
Proetus agreed to divide his kingdom between 
Melampus and his brother Bias, upon the former 
promising that he would cure the women of their 
madness. Melampus then chose the most robust 
among the young men, gave chase' to the mad 
women, amid shouting and dancing, and drove 
them as far as Sicyon. During this pursuit, Iphi- 
noc died, but the 2 other daughters were cured 
by Melampus by means of purifications, and were 
then married to Melampus* and Bias. 'J'ho place 
where the cure was effected upon liis daughters is 
not the same in all traditions, some mentioning 
the well Auigros, others the fountain Clitor in 
Arcadia, or Imsi in Arcadia, Besides these daugh- 
ters, Proetus had a son, Mcgapciithcs. When 
Bellerophon came to Proetus to be purified of a 
murder which he had committed, the wife of Proe- 
tus fell in love with him ; but, as Bellerophon 
declined her advances, she charged him before 
Proetus with having made improper proposals to 
her. Proetus then sent Ikllerophon to lobates in 
Lycia, with a letter desiring the latter to murder 
Bellerophon. [Bxllibkophon.] — According to 
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Ovid {MeL v. 238) Acrisius was expelled from his 
kingdom by Proctus ; and Perseus, the grandson of ' 
Acrisius, avenged his grandfather by turning Proe- 
tus into stone by means-of the head of Medusa. 

Prometheus (TlpofjiriOevs), son of the Titan 
lapetus and Clymene, and brother of Atlas, Me- 
noetius, and Epimetheus. His name signifies 
“ forethought,” as that of his brother Epimetheus 
denotes “afterthought.” Once in the reign of 
Zeus, when gods and men were disputing with 
one another at Mecone (afterw£jlds Sicyon), Pro- 
metheus, with a view of deceiving Zeus, cut up a 
bull and divided it into two parts: he wrapped up 
the best parts and the intestines in the skin, and 
at the top he placed the stomach, which is one of 
the worst parts, while the second heap consisted 
of the bones covered with fat. When Zeus pointed 
out to him how badly he had made the division, 
Prometheus desired him to choose, but Zeus, in his 
anger, and seeing through the stratagem of Pro- 
metheus, chose the heap of bones covered with the 
fat. The father of the gods avenged himself by 
withholding fire from mortals, but Prometheus 
stole it in a hollow tube (vdpGrj^, ferula). Zeus 
thereupon chained Prometheus to a pillar, where 
an eagle consumed in the daytime his liver, which 
was restored in each succeeding night. Prome- 
theus was thus exposed to perpetual torture ; but 
Hercules killed the eagle and delivered the suf- 
ferer, with the consent of Zeus, who in this way had 
an opportunity of allowing his scjji to gain immortal 
fame. Further in order to punish men Zeus gave 
Pandora as a present to Epimetheus, in conse- 
quence of which diseases and sufferings of every 
kind befell mortals. [For details, see Pandora.] 
This is an outline of the legend about Prometheus, 
as contained in the poems of Hesiod. — Aeschylus, 
in his trilogy PrometJieusy added various new fea- 
tures to this legend. Although Prometheus be- 
longed to the Titans, he is nevertheless represented 
by Aeschylus as having assisted Zeus against the 
Titans. But when Zeus wanted to extirpate the 
whole race of man, whose place he proposed to 
fill by an entirely new race of beings, Prometheus 
I)revented the execution of the scheme, and saved 
mankind from destruction. Prometheus further 
deprived them of their knowledge of the future, 
and gave them hope instead. He taught them 
the use of fire, made them acquainted with ar- 
cliitecture, astronomy, mathematics, writing, the 
treatment of domestic animals, navigation, medi- 
cine, the art of prophecy, working in metal, and 
all the other arts. But, as he had acted in all 
these things contrary to the will of Zeus, the latter 
ordered Hephaestus to chain him to a rock in 
Scythia, which was done in the presence of 
Cratos and,Bia, two ministers of Zeus. Prome- 
theus, however, still continued to defy Zeus, and 
declared that it was tlie decree of fate, by which 
Zeus was destined to be dethroned by his own son. 
As Prometheus steadfastly refused tp give an^ 
explanation of this decree, Zeus hurled him into 
Tartarus, together with the rock to which he was 
chained. Alter the lapse of a long time, Prome- 
theus returned to the upper world, to endure a fresh 
course of suffering, for he was now fastened to Mt 
Caucasus, and his liver devoured by an eagle, as re- 
lated in the liesiodic legend. This state of suffering 
was to last until some other god, of his own accord, 
should take his place, and descend into Tartarui 
for him. This came to pass when Chiron, who 
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lad been incurably wounded by an arrow of Iler- 
:ules, desired to go into Hades ; and Zeus allowed 
lim to supply the place of Prometheus. Accord- 
ng to otliers, however, Zeus himself delivered 
Prometheus, wlien the Titan was at length pre- 
vailedoupoii to reveal to Zeus the decree of fate, 
which was that, if he should become by Thetis 
-he father of a son, that son should deprive him of 
,he sovereignty. There was also a legend, which 
•elated that Prometheus had created man out of 
.rth and water, cither at the very beginning of 
:he human race, or after the flood of Deucalion, 
when Zeus is said to have ordered him and Athena 
:o make men out of the mud, and the winds to 
breathe life into them. Prometheus is said to 
trnve given to nmn a portion of all the qualities 
possessed by the other animals (Hor. (hrm. i. 
16., 1 3). The kind of earth out of which Pro- 
metheus formed men was shown in later times 
lear Pnnopeus in Phocis. — In the legend of 
Prometheus, he often appears in connection with 
Athena. Thus he is said to have been punished 
on Mt. Caucasus for the criminal love he enter- 
tained for her : and ho is further said, with her 
assistance, to have apceiided into heaven, and there 
secretly to have lighted his torch at the chariot of 
Helios, in order to bring down the fire to man. 
At Athens Prometheus had a sanctuary in the 
Academy, from whence a torch-race took place in 
honour of him. 

Pr9m5iia {Jip<ap.6vai Petrovaez on Mt. Pro-. 
OTt«a), a mountain fortress in the interior of Dal- 
latia. 

Fronapides (Uporanidrjs)^ an Athenian, is said 
to have been the teacher of Homer. He is enume- 
rated among those who used the Pelasgic letters, 
before the introduction of the Phoenician, and is 
characterised as a graceful composer of song. 

Fronax (ngwraf), son of Talaus and Lysi- 
mache, brother of Adrastus and Eriphyle, and 
father of Lycurgus and Amphithea. According 
to some ti-aditions the Nemeaii games were insti- 
tuted in honour of Pronax. 

Fronni {Updryoi: Upovvalos), a town on the 
E. coast of Cephallenia, and one of the 4 towns of 
the island. 

FrSnSmus {np6vofjios\ of Thebes, son of Oeni- 
adas, was one of the most distinguished auletic 
musicians of Greece at the time of the Pelopon- 
nesian war. He was the instructor of Alcibiades 
in flute-playing. He invented a new sort of flute, 
the compass of which was such, that melodies 
could be played upon it in all the 3 modes of 
music, the Dorian, the Phrygian, and the Lydian, 
for each of which, before this invention, a separate 
flute had been necessary. 

FrSnbuB {Ilp6voos)^ son of Phogeus, and brother 
of Agenor, in conjunction with whom he slew 
Alcmaeon, [For details, see Agknoii and Alc- 

MABON.] 

Frdnuba, a surname of Juno among the Ro- 
mans, describing her as the deity presiding over 
marriage. 

Fropertius, Sex. Aurelius, the Roman poet, 
was probably born about n. c. 51. He tells us 
that he was a native of Umbria, wliere it borders 
on Etruria, but nowhere mentions the exact spot. 
He was not descended from a family ot any dis- 
tinction (ii. 24. 37), and he was deprived of his 
paternal estate by an agrarian division, probably 
thiit in 36, after the Sicilian war. At the time 
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of this misfortune he had not yet assumed the 
toga vinlis^ and was llierefore under 16 years 
of ago. He had already lost his father, who, it 
has been conjectured, w'as one of the victims sacri- 
ficed after the taking of Pcrusia ; but this notion 
does not rest on any satisfactory groundi. We 
have no account of Propertius’s educJition ; but 
from one of his elegies (iv. 1) it would seem that 
he was destined to be an advocate, but abandoned 
the profession for that of poetry. The history of 
his life, so far as it is known to us, is the history 
of his amours, nor can it be said liow much of this 
is fiction. He began to write poetry at a very 
earljr age, and the merit of his productions soon 
attracted the attention and patronage of Maecenas. 
This was most probably shortly after the death of 
Antony in 30, when Propertius was about ‘21. 
It was probably in 32 or 31, that Propertius. first 
became acquainted with his Cynthia. She was a 
native of Tibur, and her real name was Ilostia. 
As Propertius (iii. 20. 8) alludes to her doctus 
uvus, it is probable that she was a grand -daughter 
of Hostius, who wrote a poem on the Histric war. 
[Hostjl’s.] She seems to have inherited a con- 
siderable portion of the family talent, and was 
herself a poetess, besides being skilled in music, 
dancing, and needlework. It appears that Pro- 
pertius subsequently married, probably after Cjm- 
thia’s death, and left legitimate issue, since the 
younger Pliny twice mentions Passienns Paiilus 
as descended from him. This must have been 
through the female line. The year of Propertius’s 
deatlj altogether unknown. — Propertius resided 
on the Estiuiline, near the gardens of Maecenas. 
He seems to liave cultivated the friendship of his 
brother poets, as Ponticus, Bassus, Ovid, and 
others. Pie mentions Virgil (ii. 34. 63) in a way 
that shows he had heard parts of the Aeneid pri- 
vately recited. But though he belonged to the 
circle of Maecenas, he never once mentions Horace. 
He is equally silent about Tibullus. His not men- 
tioning Ovid is best explained by the difference 
in their ages ; for (Jvid alludes more than once to 
Propertius, and with evident affection. — As an 
elegiac poet, a high rank must be awarded to 
Propertius, and among the ancients it was a dis- 
puted point whether the preference should be given 
to him or to Tibullus. To the modem reader, how- 
ever, the elegies of Propertius are not nearly so 
attractive as those of Tibullus. This arises partl)*^ 
from their obscurity, but in a great measure also 
from a certain want of nature in them. The fault 
of Propertius was too pedantic an imitation of the 
Greeks. His whole ambition was to become the 
Roman Callimachus (iv. 1. 63), whom, as well as 
Philelas and other of the Greek elegiac poets, he 
jmade his model. He abounds with obscure Greek 
myths, as well as Greek forms of expression, and 
the same pedantry infects even his versification. 
Tibullus generally, and Ovid almost invariably, 
close their pentameter with a word contained in an 
iambic foot ; Propertius, especially in his first book, 
frequently ends with a word of 3, 4, or even .5 
syllables. The best editions of Propertius are by 
Burmann, Utrecht, 1780; by Kuiuoel, Leipzig, 
1804; by Lachmann, Leipzig, 1816; and by 
Hertzberg, Halle, 1844, 1845. 

Prophthasla (Tlpo^Baaia ; prob. Peshnwarun^ 
Ru,), the N.-most city of Drangiana,Dn the borders 
of Asia, was probably the place where Philotas 
was put to death. 


PROTAGORAS. 

PrSpontis (17 TlpovovrU : Sea of Marmara\ so 
called from its position with reference to the Pontus 
(Euxinus), and thus more fully described as ^ irpb 
ToC Tl6vrov TOO Eo^clvou ddXao'O'a, and “ Vesti- 
bulum Ponti,’’ is the small sea which united the 
Euxine and the Aegean [Pontus Euxinus] and 
divides Europe (Thracia) from Asia (Mysia and 
Bithynin). It is of an irregular oval shape, running 
out on the E. into 2 deep gulfs, the Sinus Astoce- 
nus (G. of Jsmid) and the Sinus Cianus {G, of 
Modonia\ and Containing several islands. It re- 
ceived the waters of the Rhyndacus and other 
rivers of E. Mysia and W. Bithynia, flowing from 

M. Ida ai»d Olympus; and several important Greek 
cities stood on its shores, the chief of which were 
Byzantium* and Hkuaolxa Pkrintiius on the 

N. , and Cyzicus on the S. Its length is calculated 
by Herodotus at 1400 stadia (140 geog. miles) and 
its greatest breadth at 500 stadia (50 g. m.) whicli 
is very near the tmth. 

Frosohluxn. [ Pylenb. ] 

Proserpina. [Persephone.] 

Prospalta (jk np<i<rira\To: npoffrrdATtos), a 
derous in the S. of Attica, belonging to the tribe 
Acamantis. 

Prosper, a celebrated ecclesiastical writer, was 
a native of Aquitania, and flourished during th(i 
first half of the 6th century. He distinguished 
himself by his n\imeroii8 writings in defence of 
the doctrines of Augustin against the attacks of 
the Semipelagian^ Many of his theological works 
are extant ; and there are also 2 Chronicles bear- 
ing his name : — 1. Chronicon Oonsulare^ extending 
from A, D. 379, the date at which the chronicle of Je- 
rome ends, down to 455, the events being arranged 
according to the years of the Roman consuls. We 
find short notices with regard to the Roman em- 
perors, the Roman bishops, and political occur- 
rences in general, but the troubles of the Church 
are especially dwelt upon, and above all the Pe- 
lagian heresy. 2. Chronicon imperiale, compre- 
|iended within the same limits as the preceding 
(379 — 455), but the computations proceed accord- 
ing to the years of the Roman emperors, and not 
according to the consuls. While it agrees with 
the Chronicon Consuhire in its general plan, it 
differs from it in many particulars, especially in 
the very brief allusions to the Pelagian contro- 
versy, and in the slight, almost disrespectful notices 
of Augustine. The 2nd of these Chronicles was 
probably not written by Prosper of Aquitania, and 
is assigned by most critics to Prosper Tiro, who, 
it is imagined, flourished in the 6 th century. 
There are likewise several poems, which have 
come down to us under the name of Prosper. Tlie 
best edition of Prosper’s works is the Benedictine, 

Paris^l7ll. • 

Frosynina (Up6tr¥iJ,va: UpoaufivaTos)^ an an- 
cient town of Argolis, with a temple of Hera, N 
of Argos. 

Frdta (Tlpura : Prote), an island in the Pro 
pontis near Chalcedon. 

Frot&g5ra8 (UpofraySpas), a celebrated sophist 
was bom at Abdcra, in Thrace, probably about 
B. c. 480, and died about 411, at the age of nearly 
70 years. It is said that Protagoras was once a 
poor porter, and that the skill with which he had 
fastened together, and poised upon his shoulders, 
a large bundle of wood, attracted the attention of 
Democritus, who conceived a liking for him, took 
him un^er his care, and instructed him in phi- 
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!osop!iy. This well-known story-, however, appears 
to have arisen out of the statement of Aristotle, 
that Protagoras invented a sort of porter’s knot 
for the more convenient carrying of burdens. In 
addition to which, Protagoras was about ‘20 years 
older than Democritus. Protagoras was the first 
who called himself a sophist, and taught for pay ; 
and he practised his profession for the space of 
40 years. He must have come to Athens before 
B. c. 415, since he drew up a code of laws for the 
Thnrians, who left Athens for ftic first time in 
that year. AVhether he accompanied the colonists 
to Thurii, we are not informed ; hut at the time 
of the plague (430) we find him agtiin in Athens. 
Between his first and second visit to Athens, he 
had spent some time in Sicily, where he had ac- 
quired great fame ; and he brought with him to 
Athens many admirers out of other Greek cities 
through which he had passed. His instructions 
were so highly valued that he sometimes received 
100 minae from a pupil ; and Plato says that Pro- 
tagoras made more money than Phidias and 10 
other sculptors. In 411 he was accused of im- 
piety hy Pythodorus, one of the Four Hundred. 
His impeachment was founded on his book on the 
gods, which began with the statement : “ Re- 
specting the gods, I am unable to know whether 
they exist or do not exist.” The impeachment 
was followed by his banishment, or, as others 
affirm, only by the burning of his hook. Pro- 
tagoras wrote a largo number if works, of which 
the most important were entitled Truth (’AA^^eia), 
and On iho. Gods (flepl 0e<wv). The first con- 
tained the theory refuted hy Plato in the Thcac- 
tetus. Plato gives a vivid picture of the teaching 
of Protagora.s in the dialogue that hoars his name. 
Protagoras was especially celebrated for his skill 
in th<‘ rhetorical art. By way of practice in the 
art he was accustomed to make his pupils discuss 
Theses {communes loci) ; an exercise which is also 
recommended hy Cicero. He also directed his 
attenrion to language, and endeavoured to explahj 
difficult passages in the poets. 

PrbtesilauB (npwT6.Ti\aos), son of Iphiclus and 
Astyoche, belonged to Phylace in Thessaly. He 
is called Phj/lacius and Phjlacides, either from his 
native place, or from his being a grandson of Phy- 
lacus. He led the warriors of several Thessalian 
places against Troy, and was the first of all the 
Greeks who w«is killed by the Trojans, being the 
first who leaped from the ships upon the Trojan, 
coast. According to the common tradition he was 
slain by Hector. Protesilaus is most celebrated 
in ancient story for the strong affection existing 
between him and his wife Laodamia, the daughter 
of Acastus. [For details see Laodamia.] His 
tomb was * shown near Kleus, in the Thmcian 
Chersonesus, where a magnificent temple was 
erected to him. There was a belief that nymphs 
had planted elm-trees around his gnive, which died 
away when they had grown sufficiently high to see 
Troy, and that fresh shoots then sprang from the 
roots. There was also a sanctuary of Protesilaus 
at Phylace, at which funeral games were celebrated. 

Proteus (npwTeus), the prophetic old man of 
the sea, is described in the earliest legends as a 
subject of Poseidon, whose flocks (the seals) ho 
• tended. According to Ilomcr he resided in the 
island of Pharos, at the distance of one day’s 
journey from the river Aegyptus (Nile) ; whereas 
Virgil places his residence in the island of Car- 
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pathos, between Crete and Rhodes. At midday 
Proteus rose from the sea, and slept in the shadow 
of the rocks of the coast, with the monsters of the 
deep lying around him. Any one wishing to learn 
from him the future, was obliged to catch hold of 
him at* that time : as soon as he was seized, he 
assumed every possible shape, in order to escape 
the necessity of prophesying, but whenever he saw 
that his endeavours vi^ere of lio avail, he resumed 
his usual form, and told the truth. After finishing 
his prophecy he returned into the sea. Homer 
ascribes to him a daughter Idothea. — Another set 
of traditions describes Proteus as a son of Poseidon, 
and as a king of Egypt, who bad two sons, Tele- 
gonus and Polygonus or Tmolus. His Eg\ ptian 
name is said to have been Cetes, for which the 
Greeks substituted that of Proteus. His wife is 
called Psamathe or Torone, and, besides the above 
mentioned sons, TheocljTnenus and Theonoe are 
likewise called his children. He is said to have 
hospitably received Dionysus during his wanderings. 
Hermes brought to him Helena after her abduction, 
or, according to others, Proteus himself took lier 
from Paris, gave to the lover a phantom, and re- 
stored the true Helen toMenelaus after his return 
from Troy. 

ProtoJ[‘enes (Upwroyevris)^ a celebrated Greek 
painter. lie was a native of Cannus, in Caria, a city 
subject to the Rhodians, and flourished b. <:. 332 
— 300. He resided at Rhodes almost entirely ; 
the only other cit}^ of Greece which he is said to 
have visited is Athens, where he executed one of 
his great works in the Propylaea. Up to iiis .50th 
year he is said to have lived in poverty and in 
comparative obscurity, supporting himself by paint- 
ing ships, wliich at that period used to be deco- 
rated with elaborate pictorial devices. Jlis fame 
had, however, reached the ears of Apelles, Avho, 
upon visiting Rhodes, made it his first business to 
seek out Protogei^es. As the surest way of making 
the merits of Protogencs known to his fellow- 
citizens, Apelles offered him, for his finished works 
the enormous sum of .50 talents apiece^ and thus 
led the Rhodians to understand what an artist they 
had among them. Protogencs was distinguished by 
the care with which he wrought up his pictures, 
llis masterpiece was the picture of lalysus, the 
tutelary hero of Rhodes, on which he is said to 
have spent 7 years, or even, according to another 
statement, 1 1 ; and to have painted it 4 times over. 
This picture was so highly prized even in the 
artist's lifetime that when Demetrius Polioivetes 
was using every effort to subdue Rliodes, ho re- 
frained from attcicking the city at its most vul- 
iicrable point, lest he should injure this picture, 
which had been placed in that quarter. TIkyo is 
a celebrated story about this picture, relating to the 
accidental production of one of tlie most effective 
parts of it, the foam at the mouth of a tired hound. 
The artist, it is said, dissatisfied with his repeated 
attempts to produce the desired effect, at last, in 
his vexation, dashed the sponge, with which he 
had repeatedly effaced his work, against tlic faulty 
place ; and the sponge charged as it was by re- 
peated use with the iieccssar}' colours, left a marie 
in which the painter recognised the very foam 
which his art had failed to produce. 

Frdt6genia (Upwroydveia), daughter of Deu- 
calion and Pyrrha, and wife of Locnis ; hut Zens 
^carried her off, and became by her the father of 
Opus. 
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ProxSnus (Ilpd^et'os), a Boeotian, was a disciple 
^of Gorgiiis, and a friend of Xenophon. Being con- 
nected by tile ties of hospitality with the younger 
Cyrus, the latter engaged him in his service. He 
was seized by Tissaphemes and put to death, with 
the other Greek generals. It was at the ijfvitation 
of Proxeinis that Xenophon was induced to enter 
the service of Cyrus. 

Prudentius, AurSlIus Clemens, the earliest of 
the Christian poets of any celebrity, was a native 
of Spain, and was born A. d. 348. After practising 
as an advocate, and discharging the duties of a 
civil and criminal judge in 2 important cities, he 
received from the emperor Theodosius, or Ilonorius, 
a high military appointment at court ; but as he 
advanced in j'ears, he became sensible of the 
emptiness of worldly honour, and earnest in the 
exercises of religion. His poems are composed in 
a groat variety of metres, but possess little merit 
either in expression or in substance. The Latinity 
is impure, abounding both in words altogether 
barbarous, and in classical words employed in a 
barbarous sense ; and the author is totally ignorant 
or regardless of the common laws of prosody. The 
best editions of Prudentius are by Arcvalus, Rom. 
1788 and 1789, 2 vols. 4to. and by Obbarius, Tu- 
bing. 1845, 8vo. 

Pruaa or Prtlslas (npoGo-a: Tlpoutneu*). 1. P. 
ad Olympum (n. ^ ry *OAu/t7r<p : Brusa\ a 
great city of Bithynia, on the N. side of M. Olym- 
pus, 15 Roman miles from Cius and 25 from Nicaea, 
was built by Prusias king of Bithynia, or, according 
to some, by Hannibal. — 2. Some writers distin- 
ggjsh from this a smaller city, called P. ad Hypinm 
or Hyppium {rrphs rip *Tinrl^ iroTafi^y Ptol.; sub 
Hypio monte, Plin.), which stood N.W. of the 
former, and was originally called Cierus (Kfepos) 
and belonged to the territorj" of Heraclea, but was 
compiered by Prusias, who named it after himself. 
It stood N.W. of the former. Perhaps it is only 
another name for Cius. 

Prtlslas (npoutria?). 1. 1. King of Bithynia from 
about B. c. 228 to 1 80, though the date neither of 
his accession nor of his death is exactly known. 
He was the son of Zielas, whom he succeeded. 
He appears to have been a monarch of vigour and 
ability, and raised his kingdom of Bithynia to a 
much higher pitch of power and prosperity than it 
liad previously attained. It was at his court that 
Hannibal took refuge ; and when the Romans de- 
manded the surrender of the Carthaginian general, 
the king basely gave his consent, and Hannibal' 
only escaped falling into the hands of his enemies 
by a voluntary death.— -2. II. King of Bithynia, 
son and successor of the preceding, reigned from 
about 180 to 149. He courted assiduously the 
alliance of the Romans. He carried on war with 
Attains, king of Pergamus, with whom, however, 
he was compelled by the Romans to conclude peace 
in 154. He was slain in 149 by order of his 
son Nicomedes, as is related in the life of the 
latter. [Nico.mkdes IL] Prusias is described to 
us as a man in whom personal deformity was com- 
bined with a character the most vicious and de- 
graded. His passion for the chase is attested by 
the epithet of the “ Huntsman” (Ki;*'Tj 7 <ly). 

Frymnisla ,or PrymnSsus (Upvjuyvoria, Upv- 
fii/rjirSs, npviuv7jir(riSs: Seid-el-Ghazi, Ru.), a city in 
the N. of Plirygia, which appears, from its coins, 
to have been a chief seat of the worship of Mida« 
as a hero. 
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Pr^&niB (ripdroi/is), king of Sparta, of the 
Proclid line, was the son of Eurypon, and 4th king 
of that race. 

Psam&thtls (yiafiadovs^ -ovuros : 'VafXjxaOo^i/- 
Tios, NKaju/uadotitrios), a sctaport town in Lacoiiia 
near the promontory Taenarum. 

PsammenitULS (^afjLfx’fiviros), king of Egypt, 
succeeded his father Amasis in b. c. 5*20, and 
reigned only 6 months. He was conquered by 
CambySes in 525, and his country made a province 
of the Persianaeinpire. His life was spared by 
Cambyses, but as he was detected shortly after- 
wards in endeavouring to excite a revolt among the 
Egyptians, he was compelled to put an end to his 
life by drinking bull's blood. 

Psammis {'Vdfxfiis^ king of Egypt, succeeded 
hi.s father Necho, and reigned from n. c. COl to 
595. He carried on war against Ethio]>i:i, and 
died immediately after his return from tlui latter 
country. He was succeeded by his son Apries. 

Psammitlchus or Psammetlchus {'Vafxfxinxos 
or ^oju/i^Tixoj), the Greek form of the Egyptian 
PsAMETiK, a king of Egypt, and founder of the 
Saitic dynasty, reigned from b. c. C71 to 617. 
He was originall}' one of the 12 kings, wlm ob- 
tained an independent sovereignty in the confusion 
which followed the death of Setho. Having been 
driven into banishment by the other kings, he 
took refuge in the marshes : but shortly afterwards 
with the aid of sgme Ionian and Carian pirates, he 
conquered the o^her kings, and became sole ruler 
of Egypt. lie provided a settlement for his Greek 
mercenaries on the Pelusiac or eastern branch of 
the Nile, a little below Bubastis, and he appe.ars 
to have mainly relied upon them for the mainte- 
nance of his power. In order to facilitate inter- 
course between the Greeks and his other subjects, 
he ordered a number of Egyptian children to live 
with them, that they might learn the Greek lan- 
guage ; and from them sprung the class of inter- 
preters. The employment of foreign mercenaries 
by Psammitichus gave great oftence to the military 
‘caste in Egypt; and being indignant at other 
treatment which they received from him, they 
emigrated in a body of 240,000 men, into Ethiopia, 
where settlements were assigned to them by the 
Ethiopian king. It must, therefore, have been 
chiefly with his Ionian and Carian troops that 
Psammitichus carried on his wars against Syria 
and Phoenicia. He laid siege to the city of 
Azotus (the Ashod of Scripture) for 29 years, till 
he took it. As Psammitichus had displeased a 
large portion of his subjects by the introduction of 
foreigners, he seems to have paid especial court to 
the priesthood. He built the southern propylaea 
of the tenjple of Hephaestus at Memphis, and a 
splendid aula, with a portico round it, /or the habi- 
tation of Apis, in front of the temple. 

'vPseloifl (VeXfclv : Dakke, or DekkeJi, Ru.), the 
chief city in the Dodecaschoenus, that is, the N. 
part of Aethiopia, which was adjacent to Egypt, to 
which it was regarded by the Romans as belonging. 
The city stood on the W. bank of the Nile, be- 
tween Syene and Tachompso, the latter of which 
was so far eclipsed by Pselcis as to acquire the 
name of Contrapsclcis. Under the later empire, 
Pselcis was garrisoned by a body of German 
horsemen. 

Psellus C^eWoi). 1. Michael Psellus, the 
elder, of Andros, flourished in the 9th century 
after Christ. He was a learned man, and an eager 
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Btudent of the Alexandrian philosophy. He wa* l 
probably the author of some of the works which 
are ascribed to the younger Psellus. — • 2. Michael 
Constantius Psellus, the younger, a far more 
celebrated person, flourished in the 1 1 th century of 
our era. lie was born at Constantinople 10*20, 
and lived at least till 1 105. He taught philosophy, 
rhetoric, and dialectics, at Constantinople, where 
he stood forth as almost the last upholder of the 
falling cause of learning. The emperors honoured 
him with the title of Prince of fiic Philosophers. 
Ills works arc both in prose and poetry, on a vast 
variety of subjects, and dietinguished by an elo- 
(iucnce and taste which arc worthy of a better 
period. They are too numerous to be mentioned 
in this place. 

Psophis ('Fftxpts: 'Vaxpidios: Khan of Tripo- 
iamo)^ a town in the N. W. of Arc.adia, on the 
river Erymanthus, is said to have been originally 
called Phegia. It sided with the • Aetolians 
against tlie Achaeans, but was taken B.C. 219 by 
Philip, king of Macedonia, who was then in al- 
iance with the Achaeans. 

Psyche ('Pux‘^)» “ tbc soul,” occurs in the later 
times of antiquit}',, as a personification of the human 
soul. Psyche was the youngest of the 3 daughters 
of a king, and excited hy her beauty the jealousy 
and envy of Venus. In order to avenge herself, 
the goddess ordered Cupid or Amor to inspire 
Psyche with a love for the most (^pntemptible of all 
men : but Cupid was so stricken with her beauty 
that he himself fell in love with ’her. He accord- 
ingly conveyed her to a charming spot, where un- 
seen and unknown he visited her every night, and 
left her as soon as the day began to dawn. Psyche 
might have continued to enjoy this state of happi- 
ness, if she had attended to the advice of her lover, 
who told her never to give way to her curiosity, or 
to inquire who he was. But her jealous sisters 
made her believe that in the darkness of night she 
was embracing some hideous monster, and accord- 
ing!}’' once, while Cupid was asleep, she drew near 
to him Avith a lamp, Jind, to her amazement, beheld 
the, most handsome and lovely of the gods. In her 
excitement of joy and fear, a d|pp of hot oil fell 
from her lamp upon his shoulder, 'mds awoke 
Cupid, Avho censured her for her mistrust, and es- 
caped. Psyche’s happiness avas now gone, and 
after attempting in vain to throw herself into a 
river, she wandered about from temple to temple, 
inquiring after her lover, and at length came to the 
palace of Venus. There her real suflerings began, 
for Venus retained her, treated her as a slave, and 
imposed upon her the hardest and most humiliating 
labours. Psyche would have perished under the 
Aveight of her sufferings, had not Cupid, Avho still 
loved her in secret, invisibly comforted and assisted 
her in her toils. With his aid she at last suc- 
ceeded in overcoming the jealousy and hatred of 
Venus: she became immortal, and Avas united to 
him for cA'cr. It is not difficult to recognise in this 
lovely story the idea of Avhicb it is merely the 
mythical embodiment ; for Psyche is evidently the 
human soul, which is purified by passions and misr- 
fortunes, and is thus prepared for the enjoyment of 
true and pure happiness. In works of art Psyche 
is represented as a maiden Avith the wings of a 
butterfly, alpng with Cupid in the different situa- 
tions described in the allegory. 

Psychlum {'Vvx^oy)^ a toAvn on the S. coast o: 
Crete. 
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Fsylli (^uXXoi), a Libyan people, the earliest 
known inhabitants of the district of N. Africa 
;alled Cyrenaica. 

Fsyra (ra "Vopd : Vvpios : Ipsara), a small island 
af the Aegean Sea, 40 stadia (4 geog. miles) in 
:ircuit,^y ing .50 stadia (5 geog. miles) W. off the 
N.W. point of Chios. It had a city of the same 
lamc. 

Pijyttalea, [Salamis.] 

Pt§Ie6s (IlTeAfws), a small lake in Mysia, near 
Ophrj'nium on the coast of the Hellespont. 

Pteleum (nreXeiJi/ : riTeXeoTTjy, nT€\eou(rios). 

1. {Ftefid), an ancient seaport town of Thessaly in 
the district Phthiotis, at the S. W. extremity of 
the Sinus Pagasacus, Avas destroyed by the Ro- 
mans. — 2. A toAvn in Elis Triphylia, said to have 
been a colony from the preceding. — 3. A fortress 
of Ionia, on the coast of Asia Minor, belonging to 
Erythrae. 

Pt6I$maeus {UroKfjxaios) usually called Pto- 
lemy. I. Minor historical persons. 1. Nephew of 
Antigonus, king of Asia. He carried on Avar in 
Greece on behalf of AntigoUns, but in .310 he 
abandoned the cause of his unchj and concluded a 
treaty with Cassander and Ptolemy the son of 
Lagus. He soon gave offence to the Egyptian king, 
and was in consequence compelled tp put an end 
to his life by poison, B. c. 309. — 2. Son of Lysi- 
machus, king of Thrace. He was the eldest of the 
3 sons of that monarch by his last Avife Arsinoe, 
and the only one Avho escaped falling into the 
hands of Ptolemy Ceraunus. —3. Son of Pyrrhus, 
king of Epirus, by his Avife Antigone, the step- 
daughter of Ptolemy Lagi, When only 15 years 
of age he Avas left by his fiither in charge of his 
hereditary dominions, when Pyrrhus himself set 
out on his expedition to Italy, 280. At a later 
time he fought under his father in Greece, and was 
slain in the course of Pyrrhus's campaign in the 
Peloponnesus, 272.— 4. Snrnamed Philadki.phus, 
sou of M. Antony, the Triumvir, by Cleopatra, 
After the death of Antony, 30, his life was spared 
by Augustus, at the intercession of Juba and 
Cleopatra, and he Avas brought up by Octavia Avith 
her own children. 

II. Kings of Egypt, 

I. Snrnamed Soter, the Preserver, but more com- 
monly known as the son of Lagus, reigned b. c. 
323 — 285. Ilis father Lagus Avas a Macedonian 
of ignoble birth, but his mother Arsinoe had been 
’a concubine of Philip of Macedon, on which ac- 
count it seems to have been generally believed that 
Ptolemy Avas in reality the offspring of that mo- 
narch. Ptolemy is mentioned among the friends 
of the young Alexander before the death of Philip. 
He accompanied Alexander throughout his cam- 
paigns in Asia, and Avas always treated by the 
king with the greatest favour. On the division of 
th© empire which folloAved Alexander’s death 
(323), Ptolemy obtained the government of Egypt. 
In 321 his dominions Avere invaded by Pcrdiccas, 
the regent; but the assassination of Perdiccas by his 
mutinous soldiers soon delivered Ptolemy from this 
danger. In the following year Ptolemy^ enlarged 
his dominions by seizing upon the important 
satrapy of Phoenicia and Coele-Syria. It was pro- 
bably during this expedition that he.made himself 
master of Jerusalem, by attacking the city on the 
^bbath day. A foAV years afterwards (316) 
Ptolemy entered into an alliance with Cassander 
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and Lysimachus against Antigonus, whose growing 
power had excited their common apprehensions. 
In the war which followed, Antigoiius conquered 
Coele-Syria and Phoenicia (316, 314); but Pto- 
lemy recovered these provinces by the defeat of 
Demetrius, the son of Antigonus, in 312. Jn 311 
hostilities were suspended by a general peace. 
This peace, liovvever, was of short duration, and 
Ptolemy appt;ars to have been the first to recom- 
mence the war. He crossed over to Greece, w*here 
he announced himself as the liberator of the Greeks, 
but he effected little. In 306 Ptolemy was de- 
feated by Demetrius in a great sea-fight off Sala- 
mis in Cyprus. In consequence of this defeat, 
Ptolemy lost the importfint island of Cyprus, which 
had previously been subject to liira. Antigonus 
was so much elated by this victory as to assume 
the title of king, an example which Ptolemy, not- 
Avithstaiiding his defeat, immediately followed. 
Antigonus and Demetrius followed up their success 
by the invasion of Egypt, but were compelled to 
return to Syria without effecting any thing. Next 
year (305) Ptolemy rendered the most important 
assistance to the Rhodians, who were besieged by 
Demetrius ; and when Demetrius was at length 
compelled to raise the siege (304), the Rhodians 
paid divine honours to tlic Egyptian raonai-ch as 
their saviour and preserver (5 wt^P), a title which 
appears to have been now bestowed upon Ptolemy 
for the first time. Ptolemy took comparatively 
little part in the contest, which led to the decisive 
battle of Ipsus, in which Antigonus was defeated 
and slain (301). The latter years of Ptolemy’s 
rciffn appear to have been devoted almost entirely 
to the arts of peace, and to promoting the internal 
prosperity of his dominions. In 236 Ptolemy ab- 
dicated in favour of his youngest son Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, the child of hia latest and most be- 
loved wife, Berenice, excluding from the throne 
hia two eldest sons Ptolemy Ceraunus and Melea- 
ger, the offspring of Eiirydice. The elder Ptolemy 
survived this event 2 years, and died in 283. His 
reign is variously estimated at 38 or 40 years, 
according as we include or not these 2 years which 
followed his abdication. — The chanicter of Pto- 
lemy has hiH'n generally represented in a ver}' 
favourable light by historians, and there is no 
doubt that if we compjire him with his contem- 
porary and rival potentates he appears to deserve 
the praises bestowed upon his mildness and mode- 
ration. But it is only with this important qualifi- 
cation that they can be admitted : for there iirc 
many evidences, that he did not shrink from any 
measure that he deemed requisite in order to carry 
out the objects of his ambition. But as a ruler 
Ptolemy certainly deserves tlie highest praise. By 
his able and vigorous administration he laid the 
foundations of the wealth and prosperity which 
Egypt enjoyed for a long period. Under his fos- 
tering care Alexandria quickly rose to the place 
designed for it by its founder, that of the greatest 
commercial city of the world. Not less eminent ^ 
were the services rendered by Ptolemy to the ad- 
vancement of literature and science, lu this de- 
partment indeed it is nob-always easy to distinguish 
the portion of credit due to the father from that of 
his son: but it seems certain that to the elder 
monarch belongs the merit of having originated 
those literary institutions which assumed a more 
definite and regular form, as well as a more pro- 
oiinent place, under his successor. Such appears , 
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to b.ave been the case with the two most celebrated 
of all, the Library and the Museum of Alexandria. 
The first suggestion of these important fomidations 
is ascribed by some writers to Demetrius of Pha- 
lerus, who spent all the Latter years of his life at 
the court of Ptolemy. But many other men of 
literary eminence were also gathered around the 
Egyptian king: among whom may be especially 
noticed the great geometer Euclid, the philosophers 
JStilpo of Megara, Theodorus of Cyreiie, and Dio- 
dorus surnaraed^^Crohus ; as well as the elegiac 
poet Philetas of Cos, and the grammarian Zenodo- 
tus. To the two last we are told Ptolemy confided 
the literary education of his son Philadelphus. 
Many anecdotes sufficiently attest the free inter- 
course which subsisted between the king and the 
men of letters by whom he was surrounded, and 
prove that the easy familiarity of his manners cor- 
responded with his simple and unostentatious 
habits of life. We also find him maintaining a 
correspondence witli Menander, whom he in vain 
endeavoured to attract to his court, and sending 
overtures probably of a similar nature to Theo- 
phrastus. Nor were the fine arts neglected : the 
rival painters Aiitiphilus and Apelles both exer- 
cised their talents at Alexandria, wljere some of 
their most celebrated pictures were produced. — 
Ptolemy was himself an author : he composed a 
history of the wars of Alexiuider, which is fre- 
quently cited by later writers, and is one of the 
chief authorities tvhich Arrian made the ground- 
work of his o\v'„ liistory. — II. Pliiladelplius 
(b. c. 283 — 247), the son of Ptolemy T. by 
his wife Berenice, was burn in the island of 
Cos, 309. His long reign was marked by few 
events of a striking cl)aracter. Ho was engaged in 
war with his half-brother Magas, who had go- 
verned Cyreue as viceroy under Ptolemy Soter, 
but on the death of that monarch not only asserted 
his independence, but even attempted to invade 
Egypt. Magjis was supported by Antioclius II., 
king of Syria ; and the war was at length tenninated 
*by a treaty, which left Magas in undisputed pos- 
session of the Cyrenaica, while his infant ilaugiitcr 
Berenice was beti^tlied to Ptolemy, the sou of 
Philadelphus. Ptolemy also concluded a treaty 
with the Romans. He was frequently engaged in 
hostilities with Syria, which were terniinattid to- 
wards the close of his reign by a treaty of peace, 
by which Ptolemy gave his daughter IL^reuice in 
marriage to Antiochus II. Ptolemy’s chief care, 
however, was directed to tlie internal administi-.i- 
tion of his kingdom, and to the patronag(' of lite- 
rature and science. The institutions of which the 
foundations had been laid by his father quickly 
rose under his fostering care to the highest pros- 
perity'. The Museum of Alexandria became the 
resort and abode of all the most distin'guisluid men 
of letters of the day, and in the library attaclicd to 
it were accumulated all the trcsisures of ancient 
learning. Among tlio other illustrious jia/nes 
which afforned the reign of Ptolemy, may be men- 
tioned those of the poets Philetas and Theocritus, 
the philosophers Hegesias and Theodorus, the 
mathematician Euclid, mid the astronomers 'J’imo- 
charis, Aristarchus of Samos, and Aratus. Nor 
was his patronage confined to the ordinary cycle of 
Hellenic literature. By his interest in natural 
history he gave a stimulus to the purSuit of that 
science, which gave birth to many important works, 
while he himself formed collections of rare anijualil 
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within the precincts of the royal palace. It vHk 
during his reign also, and perhaps at his desire, 
that Manetho gave to tlM world in a Greek form 
the historical records of the Egyptians ; and ac- 
cording to a well-known tradition, it was by his 
express command that the Holy Scriptures of the 
Jews were translated into Greek. The new cities 
or colonies founded by Philadelphus in different 
parts of his . dominions were extremely inimcrous. 
On the lied Sea alone we find at least two hearing 
the name of Arsinoe, one called^yifter another of 
his sisters Philotera, and two cities named in 
honour of his mother Berenice. The same names 
occur also in Cilicia and Syria ; and in the latter 
country he founded the important fortress of Pto- 
lemais in Palestine. All authorities concur in 
attesting the great power and wealth, to which 
the Egyptian monarchy was raised under Phila- 
delphus. He possessed at the close of his reign a 
st'mding army of 200,000 foot, and 40,000 horse, 
besides war-chariots and elephants ; a fleet of 
1500 ships ; and a sum of 740,000 talents in his 
treasury ; while he derived from Egypt alone an 
annual revenue of 14,000 talents. His dominions 
comprised, bt'sidcs Egypt itself, and portions of 
Ethiopia, Arabia, and Libya, the important pro- 
vinces of Phoenicia and Coele-Syria, together with 
Cyprus, Lycia, Ciuria, and the Cyclades : and 
during a great part at least of his reign, Cilicia 
and Pamphylia also. Before his death Gyrene 
was reunited to the monarchy by the marriage of 
his son Ptolemy with Berenice*, the daughter of 
Magas. The private life and relations of Phila- 
delphus do not exhibit his character in as favour- 
able a light as we might have inferred from the 
splendour of his administration. He put to death 
2 of his brothers ; and he banished his first wife 
ArsinOe, the daughter of Lysimachus, to Coptos in 
Upper Egypt on a charge of conspiracy. After 
her removal Ptolemy married his own sister Ar- 
sinoi?, the widow of Lysimachus ; a flagrant vio- 
lation of the religious notions of the Greeks, hut 
which was frequently imitated by his successors*. 
He evinced his affection for Arsinoe, not only by 
bestowing her name upon many of his newly- 
founded colonies, but by assuming hiiiys&lf the sur- 
name of Philadelphus, a title which some writers 
referred in derision to his unnatural treatment of 
his 2 brothers. By this 2nd marriage Ptolemy 
had no issue : but his first wife Mhd borne him 
2 sons — Ptolemy, who succeeded him on the 
throiie, and Lysimachus ; and a daughter, Berenice, 
whose marriage to Antiochiis II., king of Syria, 
has been already mentioned. ■— III. Euergetes 
(n. c. 247 — 222), eldest son and successor of 
Philadelphus. Shortly after his accession he in- 
vaded Syrij^, in order to avenge the death of his 
sister Berenice. [Bbrenicb, No. 2.] He met 
Avith the most striking success. He advanced as 
far {IS Babylon and Susa, and after reducing all 
Mesopotamia, Babylonia, and Susiana, received 
the submission of all the upper provinces of Asia 
as far as the confines of Bactria and India. From 
this career of conquest he was recalled by the news 
of seditions in Egypt, and returned to that country, 
carrying with him an immense booty, comprising, 
among other objects, all the statues of the Egyptian 
deities which had been carried off by Cainby.ses to 
Babylon or Persia. These he restored to their 
respective temples, an act by which ho earned the 
greatest popularity with his native Egyptian sub- 
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jects, who bestowed on him in consequence the 
title of Eueigetes (the Benefactor), by which he is 
generally known. While the arms of the king 
himself were tliiis successful in the East, his lleets 
reduced the maritime provinces of Asia, including 
Ciliciji^ Pamphylia, and Ionia, as far as the Hel- 
lespont, together with livsimachia and otlier im- 
portant places on the coast of Thrace which con- 
tinued for a long period subject to the Egyptian 
rule. Concerning the events which followed the 
return of Pliiergetes to his own dominions (pro- 
bably in 243) Ave are almost Avholly in the dark ; 
but it appears that the greater part ol' the eastern 
provinces speedily fell again into the haiftls of 
Seleucus, while Ptolemy retained possession of the 
maritime regions and a great part of Syria itself. 
He soon obtained a valuable {illy in the person of 
Antiochus Ilierax, the younger brother of Seleucus, 
whom he sjipportcd in his wars against his elder 
brother. We find Euergetes maintaining the stime 
friendly relations as bis father with Il(»nie. During 
the latter years of his reign he -subdued the Ethi- 
opian tribes on his southern frontier, and advanced 
as far as Adule, a port on the Bed Sea, w'hcre he 
“Stablished an emporium, and set up .'jii in.scription 
commemorating the exploits of his reign. To n 
copy of this, accidentally preserved to us by an 
Egyptian monk, Cosmas Indicopleustes, we are 
indebted for much of the scanty information we 
possess concerning his reign. Ptolemy Ihicrgetes 
is scarcely less celebrated than bis father for his 
patronage of literature and science ; he. added so 
largely to the library at Alexandria that he has 
been sometimes erroneously deemed its founder, 
Eratosthenes, Apollonius Ilhodius, and Arftto- 
phaiies, the grammariaii, flourished at Alexandria 
during his reign, — sufficient to prove that the 
literature and learning of the Alexandrian school 
still retained their former eminence. By Ins Avife 
Berenice, avIio survived him, Euergetes loft three 
children: 1. Ptolemy, his successor; 2. Mag{i8 ; 
and 3. Arsitjoe, afterwards married to her brother 
Ptolemy Philopator.— IV. Fhilopator (n. c. 222 — ■ 
205), eldest son and successor of Euerg(‘tes. He 
Avas A'ery far from inheriting the Aurtucs or abilities 
of his father : and his reign A\'as the commence- 
ment of the decline of the Egyptian kingdom, 
AA'hich had been raised to such a height of power 
and prosperity by hi.s three predecessors. Its first 
beginning Avas stained Avith crimes of the darkest 
kind, lie put to death his mother, Berenice, and 
his brother, Magas, and his uncle Lysiinaclius, the 
brother of Euergetes. He then gave liimself up 
without restraint to a life of indolence and luxury, 
Avhile he abandoned to his minister Sosihlus the 
care of all political attairs. The latter seems to 
haA'e been as incapable as his master : and the 
kingdom Avas allowed to fall into a state of the 
utmost disorder, of Avhich Aiitioclins tlio Great, 
king of Syria, Avas not slow to avail hinis»df. In 
the first 2 campaigns (21.9,213), Antiochus con- 
quered the greater part of Coele-Syria and Pales- 
tine, hut in the 3rd year of the Avar (217), he was 
completely defeated by Ptolemy in person at the 
decisive battle of Raphia, and w’as glad to conclude 
a peace Avith the Egyptian monarch. On his return 
from his Syrian expedition, Ptolemy gave himself 
up more and more to ev^ery species of vice and 
debauchery. His mistress Agathoclea, and her 
brother Agathocles, divided with Sosibius the 
patronage mid distribution of ail places of honour 




or profit. Towards the close of his reign Ptolemy 
put to death his wife Arsinoe. Ills debauclicrics 
shortened his life. He died in 205, leaving only 
one son, a child of 5 years old. We find Ptolemy 
following up the policy of his predecessors, by cul- 
tivating the friendship of the Romans, to whom 
he furnished large supplies of corn during their 
struggle with Carthage. Plunged as he was in 
vice and debauchery, Philopator appears to have 
still inherited something of the love of letters for 
which his predecessors were so conspicuous. We 
find him associating on familiar terms with phi- 
losophers and men of letters, and especially patron- 
ising •the distinguished grammarian Aristarchus. 
— V. Epipbanes (b. c. 205 — 101), son and suc- 
cessor of Ptolemy IV. He was a child of 
• 5 years old at the death of his father, 205. 
Philip king of Macedonia and Antiocluis III. 
of Syria, determined to take advantage of the 
minority of Ptolemy, and entered into a league to 
divide his dominions between them. In pursuance 
of this arrangement Antiochua conquered Coele- 
Syria, while Philip reduced the Cyclades and the 
cities in Thrace which had still remained subject 
to Egypt. In this emergency the Egyptian mini- 
sters Lad recourse to the powerful intervention of 
the Romans, who commanded both raonarchs to 
refrain from further hostilities, and restore all the 
conquered cities. In order to evade this demand 
without openly opposing the power of Rome, Anti- 
ochus concluded a treaty with Egypt, by which it 
was agreed that the young king should marry 
Cleopatra, the daughter of Antiochus, and receive 
back the Syrian provinces as her dower. This 
treaty took place in 199, but the marriage was not 
actually solemnised until 6 years after. The admi- 
nistration of Egypt was placed in tlie hands, of 
Aristomenes, a man who was every way worthy of 
the charge. As early, however, as 196 the young 
king was declared of full age, and the ceremony of 
his Anacleteria, or coronation, was solemnised with 
great magnificence. It was on this occasion that 
the decree was issued which has been preserved 
to 118 in the celebrated in.scription known as the 
Rosetta stone, a monument of great interest in 
regard to the internal history of Egypt under 
the Ptolemies, independent of its importance as 
having afforded the key to the discovery of hiero- 
glyphics. In 196 the marriage of Ptolemy with 
the Syrian princess Cleopatra was solemnised at 
Raphia. Ptolemy, however, refused to assist his 
fiither-in-law in the war against the Romans, which 
was at this time on the eve of breaking out, and he 
continued steadfast in his alliance vvitli Rome. Rut 
he derived no advantage from the treaty which 
concluded it, and Antiochus still retained posses- 
sion of Coele-Syria and Phoenicia. As long as 
Ptolemy continued under the guidance and influ- 
ence of Anstomenes, his administration vvas equi- 
table and popular. Gradually, however, lie became 
estranged from his able and virtuous minister, and 
threw himself more and more into the power of 
flatterers and vicious companions, until at length 
he was induced to rid himself of Aristomenes, who 
was compelled to take poison. Towards the close 
of his reign Ptolemy conceived the project of re- 
covering Coele-Syria from Seleucus, the successor 
of Antiocluis, and had assembled a large mercenary 
force for that purpose: hut having, by^ an un- 
guarded expression, excited the apprehensions of 
»ome of his friends, he wjfw cut off by poison in the 
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9ith year of bis reign and the 29th of his age, 
181. He left 2 sons, both named Ptolemy, who 
subsequently ascended the throne, under the names 
of Ptolemy Philometor and Euergetes II. and a 
daughter, who bore her mother's name of Cleopatra. 
His reign was marked by the rapid decline of the 
Egyptian monarchy, for the provinces and cities 
wrested from it during his minority by Antiochus 
and Philip were never recovered, and at his death 
Cyprus and the Cyrenaica were almost the only 
foreign possessions still attached to the crown of 
Eg 3 'p^.— VI. PhUometor (b. c. 181— 146), eldest 
son and successor of Ptolemy V. He was a child 
at the death of his father in 181, and the regency 
was assumed during his minority by his mother 
Cleopatra, who, by her able administration, main- 
tained the kingdom in a state of tranquillity. But 
after her death, in 173, the chief power fell into the 
hands of Eulaeus and Lenaeus, ministers as cor- 
rupt as they were incapable ; who had the rasliness 
to engage in war with Antiochus Epiplianes, king 
of Syria, in the vain hope of recovering the pro- 
vinces of Coele-Syria and Phoenicia. Rut their 
army was totally defeated by Antiochus, near Pe- 
liisium, and Antiochus was able to advance with- 
out opposition as far as Memphis, 170. The 
young king himself fell into his hands, but was 
treated with kindness and distinction, as Antiochus 
hoped by his means to make himself the master of 
Egypt. On learning the captivity of his brother, 
the younger Ptolemy, who was then at Alexandria 
with his sister Cleopatra, assumed the title of king, 
under the name of Euergetes JI., and prepared to 
defend the capital to the utmost. Antiochus here- 
upon laid siege to Alextandria ; hut he was unable 
to take the city, and withdrew into Syria, after 
establishing Philometor as king at Memphis, but 
retaining in his hands the frontier fortress of Pelu- 
sium. This last circumstance, together with the 
ravages committed by the Syrian troops, awakened 
Philometor, who had hitherto been a me're puppet 
in the hands of the Syrian king, to a sense of his 
triie position, and lie hastened to make overtures 
of peace to his brother and sister at Alexandria. 
It was agreed that the two brothers should reign 
together, ah^ that Philometor should marry his 
sister Cleopatra. But this arrangement did not 
suit the views of Antiochus, who immediately re- 
newed hostilities. The two brothers were unable 
to offer any etfectual opposition, and he had ad- 
vanced a second time to the walls of Alexandria, 
when he was met by a Roman embassy, headed by 
M. Popillius Lacnas, who haughtily commanded 
him instantly to desist from hostilities. Antiochus 
did not venture to disobey, and withdrew to his 
own dominions, 168. Dissensions soon broke out 
between the 2 brothers, and Euergetes expelled 
Philometor from Alexandria. Hereupon Philo- 
inetor repaired in person to Rome, 164, where he 
was received by the senate with the utmost honour, 
and deputies were appointed to reinstate him in 
the sovereign power. This they effected with little 
opposition ; but they settled that Euergetes should 
obtain Cyrene as a separate kingdom. Euergetes, 
however, shortly afterwards laid claim to Cyprus as 
well, in which he was supported by the Romans ; but 
Philometor refused to surrender the island to him, 
and in the war which ensued, Euergetes was taken 
prisoner by his brother, who not only spared his 
life, but sent him back to Cyrene on condition that 
he should thenceforth content himself with that king- 
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PTOLEMAEUS. 

dom. The attention of Philometor appears to have 
been, from this time, principally directed to the side 
of Syria, Demetrius So ter having sought during 
the dissensions between the two brothers to make 
himself master of Cyprus, Ptolemy now supported 
the usurper Alexander Balas, to whom he gave his 
daughter Cleopatra in marriage, 150. But wlten 
Ptolemy advanced with an army to the assistance of 
his son-in-law, Ammoiiius, the favourite and mini- 
ster of Alexander, formed a plot ag:iinst the life of 
Ptolemy; whereupon the latte% took away his 
daughter Cleopatra from her faithless husband, and 
bestowed her hand on Demetrius Nicator, the 
son of Soter, whose cause he now espoused. In 
conjunction with Demetrius, Ptolemy carried on 
war against Alexander, whom he defeated in a 
decisive battle ; but he died a few days afterwards 
ill consequence of an injury which he had re- 
ceived from a fall from his horse in this battle, 146. 
lie had reigned 35 years from the pewod of his first 
accession, and 18 from his restoration by the Ro- 
mans. Philometor is praised for the mildness and 
humanity of his disposition. Polybius even tells us 
that not a single citizen of Alexandria was put to 
death by liim for ^iiy political or private offence. 
On the whole, if not one of the greatest, he was at 
least one of the best of the race of the Ptolemies. 
He left three children : 1. A son, Ptolemy, who 
was proclaimed king after bis father' s death, under 
the name Ptolemy Eupator, but was put to death 
almost immediately after by his. uncle Euergetes. 

2. A daughter, Cledpatra, marrieft first to Alexander 
Balas, then to Demetrius II. king of Syria; and 

3. Another daughter, alSo named Cleopatra, who 
was afterwards married to her uncle Ptolemy 
Euergetes. — VII. Euergetes II. or Physcon 

that is Uig-BeUy^ reigned B. c. 146 — 
117. Ills history down to the death of his bro- 
ther has been already given. In order to secure 
undisputed possession of the throne, he married his 
sister Cleopatra, the widow of bis brother Philo- 
inctor, and put to death his nephew Ptolemy, who 
had been proclaimed king under the surname <ff 
Eupator. A reign thus commenced in blood was 
continued in a similar spirit. Many of the leading 
citizens of Alexandria, who had taken j)art against 
him on tfic death of his brother, were put to death, 
while the populace were given up to the cruelties of 
his mercenary troops, and the streets of the city were 
repeatedly deluged with blood. Thousands of the 
inhabitiints fled from tlic scene of such horrors, and 
the population of Alexandria was so greatly thinned 
that the king found himself compelled to invite 
foreign settlers from all quarters ‘to re-people his 
deserted capital. At the same time that lie thus 
incurred the hatred of his subjects by his cruelties, 
he rendered himself an object of their aversion and 
contempt by abandoning himself to the most de- 
grading vices. In consequence of these, he had be- 
come bloated and deformed in person, and enor- 
mously corpulent, whence the Alexandrians gave him 
the nickname of Physcon, by whiph appellation he 
is more usually known. His union with Cleopatra 
was not of long duration. He became enamoured 
of his niece Cleopatra (the offspring of his wife by 
her former marriage with Philometor), and he did 
not hesitate to divorce the mother, and receive her 
daughter instead, as his wife and queen. By this 
proceeding he alienated still more the minds of his 
Greek subjects ; and his vices and cruelties at 
length produced an insurrection at Alexandria. 
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Thereupon he fled to Cypnis, and the Alexan- 
drians declared his sister Cleopatra queen (130). 
Enraged at this, Ptolemy put to death Mera- 
phitis, his son by Cleo[)atra, and sent hJs head and 
hands to his unhappy mother. But Cleopatra 
having been shortly afterwards expelled from Alex- 
andria in her turn, Ptolemy found himself unex- 
pectedly reinstated on the throne (127). His 
sister Cleopatra fled to the court of her elder sister 
Cleopatra, the wife of Demetrius 11., king of 
Syria, who espoused the cause of the fugitive. 
Ptolemy, in revenge, set up against him a pre- 
tender named Zabinaij^or Zebina, who assumed the 
title of Alexander II. But the usurper behaved 
with such haughtiness to Ptolemy, that the latter 
suddenly changed his policy, became reconciled to 
his sister Cleopatra, whom he permitted to retiim 
to Egypt, and gave his daughter Tryphaena in 
marriage to Antiochiis Grypus, the son of Deme- 
trius. Ptolemy died after reigning 29 years from 
the death of his brother Philometor ; but he him- 
self reckoned the years of his reign from the date 
of his first assumption of the regal title in 170. 
Although the character of Ptolemy Physcon was 
stained by the most infamous vices, and by the 
most sanguinary cruelty, he still retained that love 
of letters which appears to have been hereditary in 
the whole race of the Ptolemies. He had in his 
youth been a pupil of Aristarchus, and not only 
court(‘d the society of learned men, but was him- 
self the author of a work called 'T7ro;uv^juaTo, or 
memoirs, which extended to ‘24 books. He left 
two sons; Ptolemy, afterwards known as Soter II., 
and Ale.xander, both of whom subsequently as- 
cended the throne of Egypt; and 3 daughters : 1. 
Cleopatni, married to her brother Ptolemj- Soter ; 
2. Tryphaena, the wife of Antiochus Grypus, king 
of Syria; and 3. Selene, who was unmarried at 
her father’s death. To his natural son Ptolemy, 
surnamed Apion, he bequeathed by his will the 
separate kingdom of Cyrene. — VIII.^ Soter II., 
and also Philometor, but more commonly called 
Lathyrus or Lathorus (Ad6ovpos), reigned b. c. 
117 — 107, and also 89 — 81. i|lthougli he was of 
full age at the time of bis father's death (117), be 
was obliged to reign jointly with his mother, 
Cleopatra, who head been appointed by the wHl of 
her late husband to succeed him on the tbront\ 
She was indeed desirous of associating with herself 
her younger son, Ptolemy Alexander; but since 
Lathyrus was popular with the Alexandrians, she 
was obliged to give way, and scut Alexander to 
Cyprus. After declaring Lathyrus king, slie com- 
pelled him to repudiate his sister Cleopatra, of 
whose influence she w-as jealous, and to marry his 
younger sister Selene in her stead. After reigning 
10 years jointly with his mother, he ivas expelled; 
from Alexandria by an insurrection of the people 
which she had excited against him (107). His 
brother Alexander now assumed the sovereignty of 
Egypt, in conjunction with his mother, while 
Lathyrus was able to esUiblisli himsell in the pos- 
session of Cyprus, Cleopatra indticd attempted to 
dispossess him of that island also, hut without suc- 
cess, and Ptolemy held it as an independent king- 
dom for the 1 8 years during which Cleopatra and 
Alexander reigned in Eg3'pt. After the death of 
CI«opatra and th6 expulsion of Alexander in 89, 
Ptolemy Lathyrus w’as recalled by the Alexan- 
drians, and established anew on the throne of 
Egypt, which he occupied thenceforth without in- 
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terruption till his death in 81. The most impor- 
tant event of this period was the revolt of Thebes, 
in L^])pi r Egypt, which was still powerful enough 
to hold out for nearly 8 years against the arms of 
Ptoloiny, but at the end of that time was taken 
and reduced to the state of ruin in whiclj it has 
ever since remained. Lathyrus reigned in all 35^ 
years; 10 in conjunction with his mother (117 — 
107), 18 ill Cyprus (107 — 89), and 7^ as sole 
ruler <Sf Egj’pt. He left only one daughter Bere- 
nice, called also Cleopatra, who succeeded him on 
the throne: and 2 sons, both named Ptolemy, 
who, though illegitimate, bc^mc severally kings of 
Egypt and Cyprus.— IX. iUexaxLder 1., youngest 
son of Ptolemy VII., reigned conjoin tlr with his 
mother Cleopatra from the expulsion of his brother 
Lathyrus, b. c. 107 to 90. In this year he assas- 
sinated his mother ; but he had not reigned alone 
a year, when he was compelled by a general sedi- 
tion of the populace and military to quit Alexan- 
dria. He, however, raised fresh troops, but was 
totally defeated in a sea-light by the rebels; where- 
upon Lathyrus wtia recalled hy the Alexandrians to 
Egypt, ns has boon already related. Alexander 
now attempted to make himself master of Cyprus, 
and invaded that island, but was defeated and 
slain. He left a son, Alexander, who afterwards 
ascended the throne of Egypt.— X. Alexander II., 
son of tlic preceding, was at Home at the dc^ath of 
Ptolemy Lathyrus in 81. Sulla, who was then 
dictator, nominated tho young Alexander (who 
had obtained a high place in liis favour) king of 
Egypt, and scut him to take possession of the 
crown. It wa.s liowever, agreed, in deference to 
the claims of Cleopatra Berenice, tlie daughter of 
Lathyrus, whom the Alexandrians had already 
laced on the throne, that Alexander should marry 
er, and admit her to share the sovereign power. 
He complied with the letter of this treaty by mar- 
rying Cleopatra, but only 19 days afterwards 
caused her to be cissassinated. The Alexandrians, 
thereupon,*ro8c against their new monarch, and put 
him to death. —XI, Dionysos, but more com- 
monly. known b)’=|Mie appellation of Auletes, the 
flute ]»hiyer, was an illegitimate son of Ptolemy 
Lath.\ rus. When the assassination of Berenice 
gjid the death of Alexander II. had completed the 
extinctit)!! of the legitimate race of the Lagidae, 
Ptolemy was proclaimed king by the Alexan- 
drians, B. c. 80. He was anxious to obtain from 
the Roman senate their ratification of his title to 
the crown, but it was not till the consulship of 
Ca('8ur (59) that he was able to purchase by vast 
bribes the desired privilege. He had expended 
immense sums in the pursuit of this object, which 
be was compelled to raise by the imposition of fresh 
taxes, and the discontent tlius excited combining 
with the contempt entertained for his character, 
led to his expulsion by the Alexandrians, in 58. 
Thereupon he proceeded in person to Rome to pro- 
cure from the senrte his restoration. His first re- 
ception was promising ; and he procured a decree 
from the senate, commanding his restoration, and 
entrusting the charge of effecting it to P. Lentiilus 
Spiiither, then proconsul of Cilicia. Meanwhile, 
the Alexandrians sent an embassy of 1 00 of their 
leading citizens to plead their cause with the 
Roman senate ; but Ptolemy bdd the audacity to 
cause the deputies, on their arrival in Italy% to be 
waylaid, and the greater part of them murdered. 
The indignation excited at Rome by this proceed- 
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ing produced a reaction: the tribunes took up 
the matter against the nobility ; and an oracle 
was produced from the Sibylline books, forbid- 
ding the restoration of the king by an armed 
force. The* intrigues and disputes thus raised were 
protracted throughout the year 56, and at length 
Ptolemy, despairing of a favourable result, quitted 
Rome in disgust, and withdrew to Ephesus. But 
in 55, A. Gabinius, who was proconsul in Syria, 
was induced, hy the influence of Pompey, aided by 
the enormous bri^e of 10,000 talents from Ptolemy 
himself, to undertake his restoration. The Alex- 
andrians had in the meantime placed on the throne 
of Egypt, Berenice, the eldest daughter of Ptolemy, 
who had mauied Archelaus, the son of the general 
of Mithridates, and they opposed Gabinius with an 
army on the confines of the kingdom. They were, 
liowever, defeated in 3 successive battles, Archelaus 
was slain, and Ptolemy once more established on the 
throne, 55. One of his first acts was to put to death 
his daughter Berenice, and many of the leading citi- 
zens of Alexandria. He survived his restoration only 
3^ years, during whicli time he was supported by a 
large body of Roman soldiers ivho had been left be- 
hind by Gabinius for his protection. He died in 51, 
after a reign of 29 years from the date of his first 
accession. He left 2 sons, both named Ptolemy, and 
2 daughters, Cleopatra and Arsinoe.— XII. Eldest 
son ol the preceding. By his father’s will the 
sovereign power was left to himself and his sister 
Cleopatra jjuntly, and this arrangement was carried 
into elVect withoiA opposition, 51. Auletes had 
also referred the execution of his will to the Roman 
senate, and the latter accepted the oflice, confirmed 
its provisions and bestowed on Pompey the title of 
guardian of the young king. But the approach of 
the civil war prevented them from taking any ac- 
tive part in the administration of nffiiirs, which fell 
into the hands of an eunucli named Pothiims. It 
was not long before dissensions broke out between 
the latter and Cleopatra, which ended in the ex- 
pulsion of the princess, after she had reigned in 
Lonjunction with her brother about 3 years, 48. 
Hereupon she took refuge in Syria, and assembled 
an army, with which she invaded Egypt. The 
young king, accompanied by his guardians, met 
her at Pclusium, and it was while the two armies 
were here encamped opposite to one another, that 
Pompey landed in Egypt, to throw himself as a 
suppliant on the protection of Ptolemy; but he 
was as.sa8sinated by the orders of Pothinus, 
before he could obtain an interview with the kipg 
himself. Shortly after, Caesar .arrived in Egypt, 
and took upon 'himself to settle the dispute be- 
tween Ptolemy and his sister. But as Cleopatra’s 
chttims gained for her the support of Caesar, Pothi- 
11 U 8 determined to excite an insurrection against 
Caesar. Hence arose w'hat is usually called the 
Alexandrian war. Ptolemy, who was at first in 
Caesar’s hands, managed to escape, and put him- 
self at the head of the insurgents, but he was de- 
fefited by Caesac, and was drowned in an attempt 
to escape by the river (47). — XIII. Youngest 
son of Ptolemy Auletes, was declared king by 
Caesar in conjunction with Cleopatra, after the 
death of his elder brother Ptolemy XII,, 47 : and 
although lie was a mere boy, it was decreed that 
he should marry his sister, with whom he was thus 
to share the power. . Both his marriage and regal 
title were, of course, purely nominal ; and in 43 
Cleopatra put him to death. 
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III, Kings of other Countries. 

1, Surnaraed Alorites, that is<, of Alonis, regent, 
or, according to some 'authors, king of Macedonia. 
He obtained the supreme power by the assassina- 
tion of Alexander II., the eldest son of Amyntas, 
B. c. 3679 but was, in his turn, assassinated by 
Perdiccas HI., 364.-2. Surnaraed Aplon, king 
of Cyrene (117 — 96) was an illegitimate son of 
Ptolemy Physcon, king of Egypt, who left him by 
his will the kingdom of the Cyrenf ica. At his death 
in 96, Apion bequeathed his kingdom by his will to 
the Roman people. The senate, however, refused to 
accept the legacy, and declared the cities of the 
Cyrena'ica free. They were not reduced to the 
condition of a province till near 30 years after- 
wards.— 3. Surnatned Ceraunus, king of Mace- 
donia, was the son of Ptolemy I. king of Egypt, 
by his 2nd wife Eurydice. When his father in 
285 set aside the claim of Ceraunus to the throne, 
and appointed his younger son, Ptolemy Phiia- 
delphus, his successor, Ceraunus repaired to the 
court of Lysimachiis. After livsimachna had pe- 
rished in battle against Seleiicus (281) Ptolemy 
Ceraunus was received by the latter in the most 
friendly manner; but shortly afterwards (280) he 
basely assassinated Seleuciis, and took possession 
of the Macedonian throne. After reigning a few 
months he was defeated in battle by the Gauls, 
taken prisoner and put to death. — 4. Tetrarch of 
Ghalois in Syria, the son of Mennacus. He appears 
to have held the cities of Ilelio^lblis and Chalcis ;ia 
well as the mounbiin district of Ituraea, from 
whence he was in the habit of infesting Damascus 
and the more wealthy parts of Coele*Syria whli 
predatory incursions. He reigned from about 70 
to 40, when he was succeeded by his son Lysanias. 
— 5. King of Cyprus, was the younger brother of 
Ptolemy Aulctes, king of Egypt, being like him an 
illegitimate son of Ptolemy Lathynis. He was 
acknowledged as king of Cyprus at the same time 
that his b^rother Auletes obtained possession of 
the throne of Egypt, 80. He had oflPended P! 
Clodius, by neglecting to ransom him when he had 
fallen into the hands of the Cilician pirates ; and 
accordingly Clodius, when he became tribune (58), 
brought forward a law to deprive Ptolemy of his 
kingdom, and reduce Cyprus to a Roman province. 
Cato, who had to carry into execution this nefarious 
decree, sent to Ptolemy, advising him to submit, and 
offering him his personal safety, with the office of 
high-priest at Paphos, and a liberal maintenance. 
But the unhappy king refused these offers, and put 
an end to his own life, 57.-6. King of Epirus, 
was the 2nd son of Alexander II., king of Epirus, 
and Olympias, and grandson of the great Pyrrhus. 
He succeeded to the throne on the death of his 
elder brother, Pyrrhus II., but reigned only a very 
short time. The date of his reign cannot be fixed 
with certainty, but as he was contemporary with 
Demetrius II, king of Macedonia, it maybe pkced 
between 239—229.-7. King of Mauretania, 
was the son and successor of Juba II. By his 
toother Cleopatra he was descended from the kings 
of Egypt, whose name he bore. The period of his 
accession cannot be determined with certainty, but 
we know that he was on the throne in a. d. 18. 
He continued to reign without interruption till 
A. D. 40, when he was summoned to Rome by 
Caligula, and shortly after put to death, his great 
riches having e.xcited the cupidity of the emperor. 


IV. Literary. 

1. Claudius Ptolemaeus, a celebrated mathe- 
matician, astronomer, and geographer. Of Ptolemy 
himself we know absolutely nothing but his date. 
He cejtainly observed in a.d. 139, at Alexandria; 
and since he survived Antoninus lie was alive 
A. D. 161. His writings are as follows ; — 
1 . Me-yiiA?/ %vvra\is rrjs ‘AcTTpoi/Ojuias, usually 
known by its Arabic name of Almagest. Since 
the Tetrabiblus^ the work on astrology, was also 
entitled rrovroltv, the Arabs to distinguish the 
two, probably called^ the greater work (x^ydKrj, 
and afterwards fieyiarri i the title Almagest is a 
compomid of this last adjective and tlu' Arabic 
article. The Almagest is divided into 13 books. 
It treats ef the relations ol the earth and heaven ; 
the effect of position upon the earth ; the theory of 
the sun and moon, without which that of the stars 
cannot be undertaken ; the sphere of the fixed 
stars, and those of the five stars called The 
7th and 8 th hooks are the most interesting to the 
modem astronomer as they contain a catalogue of 
the stars. This catalogue gives the longitudes and 
latitudes of 1 022 stars, described by their positions 
in the constellations. It seems that this catalogue 
is in the main really that of Hipparchus, altered to 
Ptolemy’s own time by assuming the value of tlio 
precession of the equinoxes given by Hipparclius 
as the least which could be ; some changes having 
also been made by Ptolemy’s own observations. 
Indeed the whole work of Ptolemy appears to have 
been based ujKm the observations of Hipparchus, 
whom he constantly cites as liis authority. The 
best edition of the Almagest is by Halma, I’aris, 
1813, 1816, 2 vols. 4to. There are also 2 otlier 
volumes by Halina (1819 — 1820), which contain 
some of the other writings of Ptolemy. — 2. Terpo- 
€i€\05 (Torro^is, gcnemlly called Telrabiblon^ or 
Qmdripartitum de Ayotelesmatibus et Judiciis As* 
trorum. With this goes another small work, called 
Kopwhsj or Fructus Librorum Snorum. often called 
Centiloqiiium^ from its containing a hundred apho- 
risms. Both of these works ai# astrological, and 
it has been doubted by some whether they be 
genuine. But the doubt merely arises from the 
feeling that the contents are unworthy of Ptolemy^ 
— 3. Kavtiar BacriKfwv, a catalogue of Assyrian, 
Persian, Greek, and Roman sovereigns, with the 
length of their reigns, several times referred tfc by 
Syncellus, — 4. ♦do-eis dirXavSiv aerrepevv /ced avva* 
ytay^ iTricrrjIMOuSfy, De Appareniiis et Significa* 
tionibus inernmtium^ an annual list of sidereal phae- 
nomena. — 5, 6 . £M Analemmate and Planisphae- 
Hum. These works are obtained from the Arabic. 
The Analemma is a collection of graphical processes 
for facilitating the construction of sun-dials. The 
Planisphere is a description of the stereograph ic 
projection, in which the eye is at the pole^of the 
circle on which the sphere is projected. — 7. Hepl 
djrodeVewv r&v Trkavwpevu'v, De Plaiietarum Ily* 
pothesibus. This is a brief statement of the prin- 
cipal hypotheses employed in the Almagest for the 
explanation of the heavenly motions. — 8 , ‘Appo- 
uiKwu fiiSkia 7 '., a treatise on the theory of the 
musical scale. — 9. Hfpl Hpirnplov ual ifx^poviKov 
De Judkandi FacultaU et Animi PHnHpatu^ a 
metaphysical work, attributed to Ptolemy.* — 10. 
r€w 7 po(pt>fi .'r<^)^ 7 Tj<r:v, in 8 books, the great geo- 
graphical work of Ptolemy. This work was the 
last attempt made by the ancients to form a com- 
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plete geographical system ; it was accepted as the 
text-hook of the science ; and it maintained that 
position during the middle ages, and until the 
15th century, when the rapid progress of maritime 
discovery caused it to be superseded. It contains, 
however, very little information respecting jhc ob- 
jects of interest connected with the different coun- 
tries and places ; for with the exception of the 
introductory matter in the first book, and the latter 
part of the work, it is a mere catalogue of the 
names of places, with their longitudes and latitudes, 
and with a few incidental references to objects of 
interest. The latitudes of Ptolemy are tolerably cor- 
rect ; but his longitudes are very wide of the truth, 
his length of the known world, from east to west, 
being much too great It is well worthy, however^ 
of remark in passing, that the modern world owes 
much to this error ; for it tended to encourage that 
belief in the practicability of a western passage to 
the Indies, which occasioned the discovery of 
America by Columbus. The 1st book is introduc- 
tory. The next 6^ books (ii— vii. 4) are occupied 
with the description of the known world, beginning 
with the West of Europe, the description of which 
is contained in book ii. ; next comes the East of 
Europe, in book iii. ; then Africa, in book iv. ; 
then Western or Lesser Asia, in book v. ; then 
the Greater Asia, in book vi. ; then India, the 
Chersonesus Aurca, Serica, the Sinac, and Tapro- 
bane, in book vii. cc. 1 — 4. The form in which 
the description is given is that of lists of places 
with their longitudes and latitudes, arranged under 
the heads, first, of the three continents, and then 
of the several countries and tribes. Prefixed to 
each section is a brief general description of the 
boundaries and divisions of the part about to be 
described ; and remarks of a miscellaneous charac- 
ter are interspersed among the lists, to which, how- 
ever, they bear but a small proportion. The re- 
maining part of the 7th, and the whole of the 8th 
book, are occupied with a description of a set of 
maps of tlie known world. These maps are still 
extant. The best edition of the Cieorjraphia of 
Ptolemy i^ by Petrus Berlins, Lugd. Bat. 1619, 
fol. ; reprinted Antwerp, 1624, fol. — 2. Of Mega- 
lopolis, the son of Agesarchus, wrote a history of 
king Ptolemy IV, Philopator. — 3. An Egyptian 
priest, of Mendes, who wrote on the ancient his- 
tory of Egypt. lie probably lived under the first 
Roldan emperors. ■— 4. Surnained Chemnus, a 
grammarian of Alexandria, flourished under Trajan 
and Hadrian. An epitome of one of his works is 
preserved by Photius. 

Ft$Iemais (nroAt/aaty : nToXe/xaiTrjs and IIto- 
Acjaacus). 1. Also called Ace (’Ak^, a corruption 
of the native name Acco, 0. T. : Arab. Akka^ Fr. 
St. Jean d'^Acre^ Eng. Arre)j a celebrated city on 
the coast of Phoenicia, S. of Tyre, and N. of M. 
G'lrniel, lies at the bottom of a bay surrounded ^y 
mountains, in a position marked out by nature as 
a key of the passage between Coele-Syria and 
Palestine. It is one of the oldest cities of Phoe- 
nicia, being mentioned in the Book of Judges (i. 
31). Under the Persians, it was made the head- 
quarters of the expeditions against Egypt ; but it 
was not till the decline of Tyre that it acjiuired its 
great importance as a military and commercial city. 
The Ptolemy who enlarged and strengthened it, 
and from whom it obtained its Greek name, is 
supposed to have been Ptolemy I. the son of Lagus. 
After the change of its name, its citadel continued 
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to be called Ace. Under the Romans, it was a 
colony, and belonged to Galilee. To recount its 
great celebrity in medieval and modern history 
does not fall witliin the province of this work.-— 2. 
(At or near El-Lahum), a small town of Middle 
Egj’^pt, in the Nomos Arsinoites, between Arsinol' 
and Heracleopolis the Great. — 3. F. Hermii (II. /) 
‘Epfielov^ nroXefjiouK^ ir6\ts: Menshtehy Ru.), a 
city of Upper Egypt, on the W. bank of the Nile, 
below Abydos, was a place of great importance 
under the Ptoleniies, who enlarged and adorned it, 
and made it a purely Greek city, exempt from all 
peculiarly Egyptian laws and customs. —4. F. 
TherSn, or Epitheras (n. Qripuy, rj M di}pas\ a 
port on the Red Sea, on the coast of the Troglo- 
dytae, an emporium for the trade with India and 
Arabia; but chiefly remarkable in the history of 
mathematical geography, inasmuch as, the sun 
having been observed to bo directly over it 45 
days before and after the summer solstice, the 
place was taken as oilc of tlie fixed points for de- 
termining the length of a degree of a great circle 
on the earth’s surface.— 6. {Tobneita, or Tolonicia, 
Hu.), on the N.W. coast of Cyrenaica, one of the 
5 great cities of the Libyan Pentapolis, was at first 
only the port of Barca, which lay 100 stadia (10 
geog. miles) inland, but which was so entirely 
eclipsed by Ptolemais that, under the Romans, 
even the name of Barca was transferred to the 
latter city'. From which of the Ptolemies it took 
its name, we are not informed. Its magnificence 
is attested by its splendid ruins, which are now 
partly covered by' the sea. They arc 4 miles in 
circumference, and contain the remains of several 
temples, 3 theatres, and an aqueduct. 

FtSon (TItwo*' ; Palea and StrutztTta), a moun- 
tain in Bocotia, an. offshoot of Helicon, wl»ich 
extends from the S. E, side of the lake Copais 
S.-wards to the coast. 

Fublicola, or Fopllciila, or Fopllcbla, a Ro- 
man cognomen, signified “ one who courts the 
people” (from pojmlus and co/o), and thus “a 
triend of the people.” The form Poplicula or 
Poplicola was the more ancient, but Puhlicola was 
the one usually employed by' the Romans in later 
times. 

Fublicbla, Gelllus. 1. L., consul with Cn. 
Lentulus Clodianus, b. c. 72. Both consuls carried 
oil war against Spartacus, but were defeated by 
the latter. In 70, Gellius was censor, and in 67 
and 66 he served as one of Pompey’s legates in 
the war against the pirates. He belonged to the 
aristocratical party'. In 63 he warmly supported 
Cicero in the suppression of the Catilinarian con- 
spiracy. Ill 59 he opposed the agrarian law of 
Caesar, and in 57 he spoke in favour of Cicero’s 
recall from exile. He was alive in 55, when 
Cicero delivered his speech against Fiso, but he 
probably died soon afterwards. He was married 
twice. He must have reached a great age, since 
he is mentioned as the contubcrnalis of C. Papirius 
Carho, who was consul in 120. — 2. L., son of the 
preceding by his first wife. He espoused the re- 
publican party after Caesar’s death (44), and went 
with M. Brutus to Asia. After plotting against 
the lives of both Brutus and Cassius, he deserted 
to the triumvirs, Octavian and Antony'. He wm 
rewarded for his treachery by the consulship m 
36. In the war between Octavian and 
he espoused the side of the latter, and commanded 
the right wing of Antony’s fleet at the battle of 
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Actiura. — 3. Brotlier probably of No. 1, is called 
step-Bon of L. Marciua Philippas, consul 91, and 
brother of L. Marcius Philippus, consul 5G. Ac- 
cording to Cicero’s account he was a profligate and 
a spendthrift, and having dissipated his property, 
united himself to P. Clodius. 

Fublicdla, P. Valerius, took an active part in 
expelling the Tarquins from tlie city, and was 
thereupon elected consul with Brutus (b. c. 509)., 
He secured the liberties of the people by proposing 
several laws, one of the most inf^ortant of which 
was that every citizen who was condemned by a 
magistrate should have the right of appeal to the 
people. lie also ordered the lictors to lower the 
fasces before the people, as an acknowledgment 
that their power was superior to that of the con- 
stils. Hence he became so great a favourite with 
the people, that he received the surname of Puh- 
Ucola. He was consul 3 times again, namely in 
508, 507 tand 504. He died in 503. He was 
buried at the public expense, and the matrons 
mourned for him 10 months, as they had done 
for Brutus. — The descendants of Publicola bore 
the same name, and several of them held the 
highest ofhees of stote during the early j'ears of 
the republic. 

Publilia, the 2nd wife of M. Tullius Cicero, 
whom he married, n. c. 40. As Cicero was then 
00 years of age, and Publilia quite young, the 
marriage occasioned great scandal. It appears 
that Cicero was at the time in great pecuniary 
embarrassments ; and after the divorce of Terentia, 
h(! was anxious to contract a new marriage for 
tlm purpose of obtaining money to pay his debts. 
Publilia had a large fortune, whicli liad been left 
to Cicero in trust for her. The marriage proved *1 
an unhappy one, as might liavo boon expected ; 
and Cicero divorced her in 45. 

Pubinius Philo. [Philo.] 

Publilius, Volero, tribune of the plebs, b. c. 
472, and again 471, eifected an important change 
in the Roman constitution. In virtue of tly? 
laws which he proposed, the tribunes of the plebs 
and the aediles were elected by the comitia 
tributa, instead of by the comitia centuriata, as 
had j)reviously been the case, and the tribes ob- 
tained the power of deliberating and determining 
in all matters affecting the whole nation, and not 
stich only as concerned the plebs. Some said that 
the number of the tribunes was now for the first 
time raised to 5, having been only 2 previously. 

Publius Syrus. [Svnu.s.] 

Pflcluum (JlovKivov\ a fortress in Istria in the 
N. of Italy, on the road from Aquilcia to Pola, 
was situated on a steep rock, which produced wine, 
mentioned by Pliny under the name of J^inum 
Pudnum. • 

PUdlcItla (AiScir), a personification of modesty, 
was worshipped both in Greece and at Rome. At 
Athens an altar was dedicated to her. At Rome 
two sanctuaries were dedicated to her, one under 
the name of Pudidtia patrida, and the other under 
that of Pudidtia plebeia. Tlic former was in the 
forum Boarium near the temple of Hercules. 
When the patrician Virginia was driven from this 
sanctuary by the other patrician women, because 
she had married the plebeian consul L. Voliimnius, 
she built a separate sanctuary to Pudidtia plebeia 
in the Vicus Longus. 

Pulcher, Claudius. [Claudius.] 

PulchSrla, eldest daughter of the emperor Ar- 
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cadius, was horn a. d. 399. In 414, when she 
was only 15 years of age, she became the guar- 
dian of her brother Theodosius, and was de- 
clared Augusta or empress. She had* the virtual 
government in her hands during the whole lifetime 
:)f hep> brother, who died in 450. On his death 
she remained at the head of affairs, and shortly 
afterwards she married Marcian, with whom she 
continued to reign in common till her death in 
453. Pulcheria was a woman of ability, and was 
celebrated for her piety, and her public and private 
virtue.s. 

Pulchrum Promontorium {Kaxbv aKpurripiov), 
a promontory on the N. coast of the Carthaginian 
territory in N. Africa, where the (dder Scipio 
Africanus landed ; probably identical witli the 
Apollinis Promontorium. 

Pullus, L. JfLuIus, consul ii. c. 249, in the first 
Punic war. 1 1 is fleet was destroyed by a storm, 
on account, it was said, of his neglecting the 
auspices. In despair he put an end to his own life. 

Pupi§nu8 Maximus, M. Clodius, was elected 
emperor with Balbinus, in a. d. 238 when the 
senate received intelligence of the death of the two 
Oordians in Africa ; bqt the new emperors were 
slain by the soldiers at Rome in the same year. 

Puplus, a Roman dramatist, whose composi- 
tions are characterised by Horace, as the “* lacry- 
mosa poemata Pupi." 

Pilra (lloupa: prob. Jhmpur)^ the capital’ of 
Gedrosin, in the interior of the country, on the 
borders of Carman ia. 

Purpurariae Insiilae (prob. the Maddra 
group), a group of islands in the Atlantic Ocean, 
off the N. \V. coast of Africa, which are supposed 
to have derived their name from the purple muscles 
which abound on the opposite coast of Africa 
(Gaetiilia). The islands of Hera (*Hpa) and 
Aiitolala (AtToActAa), mentioned by Ptolemy, ap- 
pear to belong to the group. 

Purpureo, L. Furius, praetor u.c. 200, obtained 
Cisalpine Gaul as his province, and gained a bril- 
liant victory over the Gaiihs, who had laid siege to 
Cremona. He was consul 190, when he defeated 
the Boii. 

Pflteolanum, a country-house of Cicero near 
Puteoli, Avhere he wrote his Quaestiones Aca- 
demicae^ and where the emperor Hadrian was 
buried. 

Pute51axius Sinus {Bay of Naplcs\ a bay of 
the sea on the coast of Campania between the 
promontory Misennm and the promontory of Mi- 
nerva, which was originally called Cunianiis, hut 
afterwards Puteolanus from the town Puteoli. 
The N. W. corner of it was separated by a dike 8 
stadia in length from the rest of the bay, thus 
forming the Lucrinus Lac us. 

Put§61i (Puteolanus: Pozzuoli\ originally 
DBUicd Dicaearchia (AiKaiapxiay AiKaidpXfto. : 
AiKuiapx^^s^ AiKaiapxflrris^ ^ celebrated 

seaport town of Campania, situated on a promon- 
tory on the R. aide of the Puteolanus Sinus, and a 
little to the E. of Cumae, was founded by the 
Greeks of Cumae, B. c. 521, under the name of 
Dicaearchia. In the 2nd Punic war it was fortified 
by the Romans, who changed its name into that 
of Puteoli, either from its numerous wells or from 
the stench arising from the mineral springs in its 
neighbourhood. Tlie town was indebted for its 
importance to its excellent harbour, which was 
protected by an extensive mole formed from the 
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celebrated reddish earth of the neighbouring hills. 
This earth, called Pozzolana^ when mixed with 
chalk, forms an excellent Tjonient, which in course 
of time becomes as hard in water as stone. The 
mole was built on arches like a bridge, and 1 7 of 
the piers are still visible projecting aboY* the 
water. To this mole Caligula attached a floating 
bridge, which extended as far as Baiac, a distance 
of 2 miles. Puteoli was the chief emporium for 
the commerce with Alexandria and with the greater 
part of Spain. The town was colonised by the 
Romans in b. c. 194, and also anew hy Augustus, 
Nero, and Vespasian. It was destroyed by Alaric 
in A. D. 410, by Genseric in 455, and also by Totilas 
in 545, but was on each occasion speedily rebuilt. 
There are still many ruins of the ancient town at 
the modern Pozzuoli. Of these the most im- 
portant are the remains of the temple of Serapis, 
of the amphitheati-e, and of the mole already^ de- 
scribed. 

Futpiit (proh. Hamaviet)^ a seaport town of 
Africa Propria (ZcugitJina) on the gulf of Neapolis 
(G. of IJamamet). Its name is evidently Phoe- 
nician. 

Pydna (nw5»/a : nuSi/at^s: Kiiron)^ a town of 
Macedonia in the district Pieria, was situated at 
a small distance W. of the Tliermaic gulf, on which 
it had a harbour. It was originally a Greek 
colony, but it was subdued by the Macedonian 
kings, from whom, however, it frequently r<n’olted. 
Tow'urds the end of the Peloponnesian war it was 
taken after a long siege hy Archelaus, and its 
inhabitants removed 20 stadia inland ; hut at a 
later period we still find the town situated on the 
coast It again revolted from tlie Macedonians, 
and w'as subdued by Philip, who enlarged and 
I’ortified the place. It was here that Olympias 
sustained a long siege against Cassander, ii. c. 317 
— 316. It is ospocialiy memorable on account of 
the victory gained under its walls by Aemilius 
Paulus over Perseus, the last king of Macedonia, 
168. Under the Romans it was also called Citruni 
or Citrus. 

Pygela or Fliygela (no 7 €Xa, 4»u7€Aa), a small 
town of Ionia, on the coast of Lydia, with a tem- 
ple of Artemis Munychia. Tradition ascribed its 
foundation to Agamemnon, on his return from Troy. 

Fygmaei (Ilu^juatoj, i. e. men of the hev/ht of a 
‘jtvyfj.'fjy i. e. 13^. inches), a fabulous people, first 
mentioned by Homer (//. iii. 5), as dwelling on 
the shores of Ocean, and attacked by cranes in 
spring time. The fable is repeated by numerous 
writers, in various forms, especially as to the 
locality. Some placing them in Aethiopia, others 
in India, and others in the extreme N. of the 
earth. The story is referred to by Ovid and 
Juvenal, and fonns the subject of several works 
of art. 

Fygm&lXon (nuyftaXiwv). 1. King of Cyprus 
and father of Mctharme. He is said to have fallen 
in love with the ivory image of a maiden which he 
himself had made, and therefore to have prayed to 
Aphrodite to breathe life into it. When tht; re- 
quest was granted, Pygmalion married the maiden, 
and became by her the father of Paphus. — 2. Son 
of Bclus and brother of Dido, who murdered Si- 
chaeus. Dido's husband. For details sec Dido. 

Fj^l&des (Jlv\ddrjs). 1. Son of Strophius and 
Anaxibia, a sister of Agamemnon. His father 
was king of Phocis ; and after the death of Aga- 
memnon, Orestes was secretly carried to his father’s 
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court. Here Pylades contracted that friendship 
with Orestes, which became proverbial. He as- 
sisted Orestes in murdering his mother Clytaem- 
nestra, and also accompanied him to the Tauric 
Chersonesus ; and he eventually married' his sister 
1‘Hectra, by whom he became the father of Hel- 
lanicus, Medon, and Strophius. For details see 
Orestes. — 2. A pantomime dancer in the reign 
of Augustus, spoken of under Bathylujs. 

Pylae (n^Aoi, (wales). 1. A general name for 
any narrow pass, •such aa Thermopylae, Pylac 
Albaniae, Caspiae, &c. (See the several specific 
names).— 2. Two small islands at the entrance 
into the Arabicua Sinus {Red Sea) from the Ery- 
tliraean Sea. 

Fylaamenes (nwAaijueVrjs), appears to have 
been the name of many kings of Paphlagonia, so 
as to have become a kind of hereditary appellation, 
like that of Ptolemy in Egypt,- and Arsaces in 
Parthia. We have, however, very little definite 
information concerning them. 

Fylas (nuAas), son of Ctcsoii, and king of Me- 
gara, who, after slaying Bias, his own father’s 
brother, founded the town of Pylos in Pelopon- 
nesus, and gave Megara to Paiidion wlio had 
married his daughter Pylia, and accordingly Avas 
his son-in-law. 

F;jrleiie ( ITuAijerj), an ancient town of Aetolia 
on the S. slope of Mt. Aracynthus, on Avhose site 
Proschium was subsequently built. 

Pylos (IluAos), yie name of 3 towns on the W» 
coast of Peloponnesus. 1. In Elis, at the foot of 
Mt. Seollis, and about 70 or 80 stadia from the 
city of Elis on the road to Olympia, near the con- 
fluence of the liadon and the Peneus. It is said 
lo have been founded by Pylon or Phylas of Me- 
gar.a, to have been destroyed by Hercules, and to 
have be(‘n afterwards rebuilt by the Eleans. — 2. 
In Triphylin, about 30 stadia from the coast, on 
the river Mamaiis, W. of the mountain Minthc, 
and N. of Ijeprcum. — 3. In the S. W. of Mes- 
scqiia, was situated at the foot of Mt. Aegaleos on 
a promontory at the N. entrance of the basin, noAv 
called the Bui/ of Navarino^ the largest and safest 
harbour in all Greece. This harbour was fronted 
and protected by the small island of Sphacteria 
{Sph^/itx)., which stretched along the coast about 
1^ mile, leaving only 2 narrow entrances at each 
end. In the 2nd Messenian war the inhabitants 
of Pylos offered a long and brave resistance to the 
Spartans ; but after the capture of Ira, they Avere 
obliged to quit their native country with the rest 
of the Messenians. Pylos now remained in ruins, 
but again became memorable in the Peloponnesian 
war, Avhen the Athenians under Demosthenea 
built a fort on the promontory Coryphasium a little 
S. of the ancient city, and just Avithin the N. en- 
trance to the harbour (b.c. 425). The attempts 
of the Spartans to dislodge the Athenians proved 
unavailing ; and the capture by Cleon of the 
Spartans, Avho had landed in the island of Sphac- 
teria, Avas one of the most important events in the 
whole war. — There has been much controversy, 
Avhich of these 3 places was the Pylos founded by 
Neleus, and governed by Nestor and his descond- 
ants. The town in Elis has little or no claim to 
the honour, and the choice lies between the toAvng 
in Triphylia and Messenia. The ancients usually 
decided iii favour of the Messenian Pjdos ; but 
some modern critics, Avithout sufticient grounds, 
support the claims of the Triphyliau cit^'. 
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Fyramia (rek riypa/ita), a town of Argolis, in 
the district Thyreatis, where Danaus is said to 
have landed. 

Fyramon. [Cyclopes.] 

Fyr&mus. ( Thisbe.] 

F;^ajn.iis (ITupa/ios : Jihan\ one of the largest 
rivers of Asia Minor, rises in tho Anti-'raurus 
range, near Arabissus in (’ataonia (the S. E. part 
of Cappadocia), and after running S. E., first 
underground, and then as a navigable river, breaks 
through the Taurus chain by aijdecp and narrow 
ravine, and then flows S. W. throngli Cilicia, in a 
deep and rapid stream, about 1 stadium (flOG feet) 
in width, and falls into the sea near Malliis. Its 
ancient name is said to have been Leucosyrus, 
from the Leucosyri, who dwelt on itf hanks. 

F;^eiie or Pyrenaei Montes (IlopVji/Tj, ra riu- 
pr}yaia dpr} ; Pyrenees^ a range of mountains, 
extending from the Atliintic to the Mediterranean, 
and forming the boundary between Gaul and 
Spain. The lengtli of these mountains is about 
270 miles in a straight lino ; their breadth varies 
from about 40 miles to 20 ; their greatest height 
is between 1 1,000 and 12,000 feet. The Romans 
first became acquainted with these mountains by 
their campaigns against the Carthaginians inSpaiji 
in the 2nd Punic war. Their iiaine however had 
travelled E.-ward at a much earlier pviod, since 
Herodotus (ii. 33) speaks of a city Pyrene belong- 
ing to the Celts, near which the Istcr rises. The 
ancient writers usually derived the name from 
“firtV’ and then, according toll coininon practice, 
invented a story to explain the false etymology, 
relating that a great fire once raged upon the 
mountains. Tlie name, liowever, is probably con- 
nected with the Celtic Pyrin or Pryn, “a mountain.'” 
The continuation of the inouHtains along the Mare 
Cantahricum was called Salttis Vascouiun, and still 
fu.ther W. Mons Vindius or Vinnius. The Ro- 
mans were acquainted with only 3 passes over the 
Pyrenees, tlie one on the W. nearCarasac (Garis) 
not far from the Mare Cantahricum, the one in 
the middle leading from Caesaraugusta to Ben^- 
hanium (Z/are^es), and the one on the E., which 
was most frequently used, near the coast of the 
Mediterranean by Juncaria {Junquera^. 

Pyrenes Froinontorium, or Prom. V2neris 
(CL Crrus), the S.K. extremity of the Pyrenees in 
Spain, on the frontiers of Oaul, derived its 2nd 
name from a temple of Venus on tlie promontory. 

Fyrgi. 1. (ni/p7oi or nup7os: nup7i'TTjs), the 
most S.-ly town of Triphylia in Elis, near the 
Messeiiian frontier, said to have been founded by 
the Minyae.— 2. (Pyrgensis: Santa Severa)^ an 
ancient Pelasgic town on the coast of Etruria, was 
used as the port of Caere or Agylla, and was a 
place of considerable importance as a commercial 
emporium.* It was at an cai'ly period the head- 
quarters of the Tyrrhenian pirates. It possessed a 
very wealthy temple of Ilithyia, which Dion^'sius 
of Syracuse plundered. in u. c. 334. Pyrgi is men- 
tioned at a later time as a Roman colony, but lost 
its importance under the Roman dominion. There 
are still remains at Sia Severa of the ancient pol}'- 
gonal walls of Pyrgi. 

FyrgStSles (TlopyoreKris), one of the most 
celebrated gem-engravers of ancient Greece, was a 
contemporary of Alexander the Great, who placed 
him on a level with Apelles and Lysippus, by 
naming him as the only artist who was permitted 
to engrave seal-rings for the king. 
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Fyricus, a Greek painter, who probably lived 
10011 after the time of Alexander tho Great. lie 
devoted himself entirely to the production ol small 
ictiires of low and mean subjects. 

Fpiphlegethon (nupapAeyedwy), that is, 
flamiiuj[ with tire, tlie name of one of the rivers in 
he lower world. 

Pyromachus, the name of 2 artists. The name 
)ccurs in 4 ditferent forms, namely, Phyromachus, 
PhylumuchuSs PhilomachiSy and Pyromachus . — 

An Athenian sculptor, who executed the bas- 
’eliefs on the frieze of the temple of Athena Polias, 
ihout B.c. 415. The true form of his name .appears 
to have been Phyronuicluis.— 2. An artist who flou- 
rished B. c. 2.05 — 240, is mentioned by Pliny 
xxxiv. 3, 8. 19) as one of those statuaries wlio 
represented the battles of Attains and Eiinuiies 
against the Gauls. Of tliese battles the most cele- 
irated was that which obtained for Atbalus 1. the 
title of king, about 241. It is supposed by the 
best WTiters on ancient art th;it the celebrated 
statue of a dying combatant, popularly called tho 
Dying Gladiator, is a copy from one of tlie l»ronze 
itatues in tho works mentioned by Pliny. It is 
evidently the statue of a Celt. 

Pyrriia (riyp^a: Uvppaius). 1. A town on tho 
W. coast of the island of Lesbos, on the inner part 
of the deep bay named after it, and consequently 
on the narrowest part of tho island.— 2. A town 
and promontory of Phthiotis in Thessaly, on tho 
Pagasaean gulf and near the frontiers of Magnesia. 
Off this promontory there w'ere 2 small islands, 
oamed Pyrrha and Deucalion. — 3. A small Ionic 
town in Ciu’ia on the N. side of the Sinus Latniicus 
and 50 stadia from the mouth of the Maeander. 

Fyrrhi Castra (Ilvppov xdpa|),o fortified pl.acc 
in the N. of Laconica, where Pyrrhus probably en- 
camped in his invasion of the country in b. c. 272. 

Pyrrhichus a town of the Klouthc- 

ro-lacones in the S.W. of Laconica. 

Pyrrlio (Ilu^iSccj/), the founder of the Sceptical 
or Pyrrhonian scliool of philosophy, was a native of 
Elis in Peloponnesus. He is said to have been poor, 
and to have followed, at first, the profession of a 
painter. He is then said to have been attracted 
to philosophy by tlie books of Democritus, to have 
attended the lectures of Bryson, a disciple of 
Stilpon, to have attached himself closely to Aiuix- 
archus, and with him to have joined the expedition 
of Alexander the Great. During the greater part 
of his life he lived in retirement, and endeavoured 
to render himself independent of all external cir- 
curastiuices. llis disciple Tinion extolled with 
admiration hi.s divine repose of soul, and his indif- 
ference to pleasure or pain. So highly was lie 
valued by his fellow-citizens that they made him 
their high priest, and erected a niomimeiit to him 
after hU death. The Athenians conferred upon 
him the rights of citizenship. We know little 
respecting tho principles of his sceptical philosophy ; 
and the ridiculous tales told about him by Diogenes 
Laertius are probably the invention of his enemies. 
He asserted that certain knowledge on any subject 
was unatbiinablc ; and tliat the gnaat object of 
man ought to be to lead, a virtuous life. Pyrrho 
wrote no works, except a poem addressed to Alex- 
ander, which was rewarded by the latter in a royal 
manner. His philosophical system was first re- 
duced to writing by his disciple Tiinon. He 
reached the age of 90 years, but wc have no mention 
of the year either of his birth or of his death. 

s s 4 
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Pyrrhus (TIv^^os). 1. Mythological. [Nko- 
PTOLEMUS.]. — 2. I. King of Epirus, son of 
Aeacides and Phthia, was born b. c. 318. .His 
ancestors claimed descent from Pyrrhus, the son 
of Achilles, who was said to have settled in Epi- 
rus after the Trojan war, and to have becopie the 
founder of the race of Molossian kings. On the 
deposition of his father by the Epirots [Aea- 
cides], Pyrrhus, who was then a child of only 
two years old, was saved from destruction by the 
faithful adherents of the king, who carried him to 
Glaiicias, the king of the Taulantians, an Illyrian 
people. Glaucias took the child under his care, 
and brought him up with his own children. He 
not only refused to surrender Pyrrhus to Cassander, 
but about 10 years afterwards he marched into 
Epirus at the head of an army, and placed Pyrrhus 
on the throne, leaving him, however, under the 
care of guardians, as he was then only 12 years of 
age. In the course of 4 or 5 years, however, Cas- 
sander, who had regained his supremacy in Greece, 
prevailed upon the Epirots to expel their young 
king. Pyrrhus, who was still only 17 years of 
age, joined Demetrius, who had married his sister 
Deidanui, accompanied him to Asia, and was 
present at the battle of Ipsus, 801, in which he 
gained great renown for his valour. Antigonus 
fell in the battle, and Demetrius became a fugitive; 
but Pyrrhus did not desert his brother-in-law in 
his misfortunes, and shortly afterwards went for him 
as a hostage into Egypt. Here he was fortunate 
enough to win the favour of Berenice, the .wife of 
Ptolemy, and received in marriage Antigone, her 
daughter by her first husband. Ptolemy now 
supplied him with a fleet and forces, with which 
ho returned to Epirus. Neoptolenius, who had 
reigned from the time that Pyrrhus hod been 
driven from the kingdom, agreed to share the 
sovereignty with Pyrrhus. But such an arrange- 
ment could not last long ; and Pyrrhus anticipated 
his own destruction by putting his rival to death. 
Thi.s appears to have happened in 29.5, in which 
year Pyrrhus is said to have begun to reign. He 
was now 23 years old, and he soon became one of 
the most popular princes of his time. His daring 
courage made him a favourite with his troops, and 
his affability and generosity si^cured the love of his 
people. He seems at ail early age to have taken 
Alexander as his model, and to have been fired 
with the ambitiem of imitating his exploits and 
treading in his footsteps. His C 3 ’’es were first di- 
rected to the conquest of Macedonia. By assisting 
Alexander, the son of Cassander, against his brother 
Anti pater, he obtained possession of the whole of 
the Macedonian dominions on the western side of 
Greece. But the Macedonian throne itself fell 
into the hands of Demetrius, greatl}’- to the disap- 
pointment of Pyrrhus. The two former friends now 
became the most deadly enemies, and open war 
broke but between them in 291. After the war had 
been carried on with great vigour and various vi- 
ci.ssitudes for 4 j’ears, Pyrrhus joined the coalition 
formed in 287 by Scleucus, Ptolemy, and Lysima- 
chus against Demetrius. Lysimachus and Pyrrhus 
invaded Macedonia ; Demetrius was deserted by his 
troops, and obliged to fly in disguise ; and the king- 
dom was divided between Lysimachus and Pyrrhus. 
But the latter did not long retain his portion ; the 
Macedonians preferred the rule of their old general 
Lysimachus ; and Pyrrhus was accordingly driven 
out of the country after a reign of 7 months (286). 
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For the next few years Pyrrhus reigned quietly in 
Epirus without embarking iji any new enterprize. 
But a life of inactivity was insupportable to him ; 
and accordingly readily accepted the invitation 
of the Tareiitines to assist them in their war 
against the Romans. He crossed over to Italy 
early in 280, in the 38th year of his age. He took 
with him 20,000 foot, 3000 horse, 2000 archers, 
500 slingers, and either .50 or 20 elephants, having 
previously sent Milo, one of his generals, with a 
detachment of 30®0 men. As soon as he arrived 
at Tarentum, he began to make vigorous prepa- 
rations for carrying on the war ; and as the giddy 
and licentious inhabitants of Tarentum complained 
of the severity of his discipline, he forthwith treated 
them as tlftir master rather than as their ally, 
shut up the theatre and all other public places, 
and compelled their young men to serve in his 
ranks. In the 1st campaign (280) the Homan consul 
M. Valerius Laevinus was defeated by Pyrrhus 
near Heraclea, on the bank of the river Siris. 
The battle was long and bravely contested, and it 
was not till Pyrrhus brought forward his eh’phants, 
which bore down every thing before them, that 
the Homans took to flight. The loss of Pyrrhus, 
though inferior to that of the Jlomans, was still 
very considerable. A large; proportion of his 
officers and best troops had fallen ; and he said, as 
he viewed the field of battle, “ Another such 
victory, and I must return to Epirus alone.” He 
therefore availed hj^mself of his success to send his 
minister Cineas to Rome with proposals of peace, 
while he himself marched slowly towards the city. 
His proposals, however, were rejected by the 
senate. He accordingly continued hi.s march, 
ravaging the Homan territory as he went along. 
He advanced within 24 miles of Home ; but as he 
found it impossible to compel the Romans to accept 
the peace, he retraced his steps and withdrew 
into winter-quarters to Tarentum. As soon as the 
armies were quartered for the winter, the Homans 
^nt an embassy to Pyrrhus, to endeavour to obtain 
the ransom of the R«)man prisoners. The ambas- 
sadors were received by Pyrrhus in the |nost dis- 
tinguished manner; and his interviews with C. Fa- 
bricius, whoevas at the head of the emhassj', form one 
of the most celebrated stories in Roman history. 
[Fabrtcius.] In the 2nd campaign (279) Pyrrhus 
gained another victory near Asculum over the 
Romans, who were commanded by the consuls 
P. Dccius Mus and P. Sulpicius Saverrio. The 
battle, however, was followed by no decisive 
results, and the brunt of it had again fallen, as in 
the previtms year, almost exclusively on the Greek 
troops of the king. He was therefore unwilling to 
hazard his surviving Greeks by another campaign 
with the Romans, and accordinglj’^ he Vmt a ready 
ear to the invitations of the Gre&ks in Sicil)", who 
begged him to come to their assistance against the 
Carthaginians. The Romans were likewise anxious 
to get rid of so formidable an opponent that they 
might complete the subjugation of southern It.alj' 
without further interruption. When both parties 
had the same wishes, it was not difficult to find a 
fair pretext for bringing the war to a conclusion. 
This was ailbrded at the beginning of the following 
year (278), b}’’ one of the .servants of Pyrrhus de- 
serting to the Romans and proposing to the consuls 
to poison his master. The consuls lAibricius and 
Aemilius sent back the deserter to the king, stating 
that they abhorred a victory gained by treason. 
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Thereupon Pyrrhus, to show liis gratitude, sent 
Ciueus to Rome with all the Homan prisoners 
without ransom and without conditions ; and the 
Romans granted hint a truce, though not a 
fonnal peace, as* he had not consented to evacuate 
Italy. Pyrrhus now crossed over into Sicily, 
where he remained upwards of '2 years, from 
the middle of 478 to the latter end of 478. *At 
first ho met with brilliant success, defeated the 
Carthaginians and took Kryx ; but having failed 
in nn attempt upon Lilybaeum, l'.i lost his popu- 
larity with the Greeks, who began to form cabals 
and plots .against him. This led to retaliation on 
the part of Pyrrhus, and to acts which were deemed 
both cruel and tyrannical by the G^ks. His 
position in Sicily at length became so uiAnifortable 
and dangerous, that he soon became anxious to aban- 
don the island. Accordingly, when liis Italian allies 
again begged him to come to their assistance, he 
gladly complied with their request. Pyrrhus re- 
turned to Italy in the autumn of 270. In the fol- 
lowing year (*27o) the war was brought to a close. 
Pyrrhus was defeated with great loss near Bene- 
veiitiiin by the Roman consul Curius Dentatus, and 
was obliged to leave Italy. Ho brought back with 
him to Epirus only^ 8000 foot and 500 horse, and 
had not money to maintain oven these without 
undertaking new w’ars. Accordingly, in ‘273, ho 
invaded Macedonia, of which Antigonus Gonatas, 
the son of Demetrius, was then king. His only 
object at first seems to have l^een plunder ; but 
his success far exceeded his expectations. Anti- 
gonus was deserted by his own troops, and Pyrrhus 
thus became king of Macedonia a second time. 
But scarcely had he obtained possession of the 
kingdom before his restless spirit drove him into 
new enterprises. On the invitation of Cleonymus 
lie turned his arms against Sparta, but was repulsed 
in an attack upon this city. From Sparta he marched 
towards Argos in order to support Aristeas, one of 
the heading citizens at Argos, against his rival 
Aristippus, whose cause was espoused by Antigonus^ 
In tlio night time Aristeas admitted Pyrrhus into 
the city ; but the alarm liaving been given, 4he 
citadel and all the strong places were seized by 
the Argives of the opposite faction, (An the dawn 
of day Pyrrhus saw that it would be necessary for 
him to retreat ; and as he was fighting his way out 
of the city, an Argive woman hurled down from the 
hottse-top, a ponderous tile, which struck Pyrrhus on 
the back of his neck. He fell from his horse stunned 
with the blow, .and being recognised by some of 
the soldiers of Antigonus, was quickly despatched. 
His head was cut off and carried to Antigonus, 
Avho turned away from the sight, and ordered 
the body to be interred with becoming honours. 
Pyrrhus pepshed in ‘27’2, in the 46 th year of his 
age, and in the ^3rd of his veigii. He was the 
greatest warrior and one of the best princes of his 
time. With his daring courage, his military skill, 
and his kingly bearing, he might have become the 
most powerful monarch of his day, if he had 
steadily pursued the immediate object before him. 
Blit he never rested satisfied with any acquisition, 
and Avas ever graspiflg at some fresh object : hence 
Antigonus compared him to a gambler, who made 
many good throws with the dice, but avus unable 
to make the proper use of the game. Pyrrhus was 
regarded in subsequent times as one of the greatest 
generals that had ever lived. Hannibal said that 
of all generals Pyrrhus was the first, Scipio the 
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second, and himself the third ; or, according to 
another version of the story, Alexander was the 
first, Pyrrhus the second, and himself the third. 
Pyrrhus wrote a work on the art of Avar, Avhich 
was read in the time of Cicero ; and liis com- 
mentaries are quoted both by Dionysius and 
Plutarch. Pyrrhus married 4 wiAes. 1. Antigone, 
the daughter of Berenice. ‘2. A daughter of Au- 
doleon, king of the Paeonians. Bircenna, a 
daughter of Bardylis, king of the Illyrians. 4. La- 
nassa, a daughter of Agathocles of Syracuse. Ilis 
children were: — 1. Ptolemy, born *205; killed 
in battle, *27 '2. 2. Alexander, who succeeded his 

father as king of Epirus. 3. Ilelenus. 4. Ne- 
reis, Avho married Gelon of Syracuse. 5. Olym- 
pias, Avho married her oavii brother Alexander. 
6. Deidamia or Laodaniia. — 3. II. King of Epi- 
rus, son of Alexander II. and Olympias, and 
grandson of Pyrrhus I. Avas a child at the time of 
his father's death (between 262 and 250). During 
his minority the kingdom was governed by liis 
mother Olympias. According to one account 
Olympias survived Pyrrhus, avIio died soon after 
he had grown up to manhood ; according to another 
account Olympias had poisoned a maiden to Avliom 
Pyrrhus Avas attached, and was herself poisoned 
by him in revenge. 

Pythagoras (TluOayi^paf). 1. A celebrated 
Greek philosopher, was a native of Samos, and tho 
son of Mnesarchus, who was either a merchant, 
or, according to others, an engraver of signets. 
The date of his birth is uncertain ; but all autho- 
rities agree that he flourished in the times of Poly- 
crates and Tarquinius Superbus (u. o. 540 — 510). 
He studied in liis own country under Creopliibu., 
Pherecydes of Syros, and others, and is said to 
have visited Egypt and many countries of the h’ast 
for the purpose of acquiring knowledge. We have 
not much trustworthy cAidence, either as to tho 
kind and amount of knoAvlcdge which he acquired, 
or as to his definite philosop'.'.ical views. It is 
certain however that he believed in the transmi- 
gration of souls ; and he is said to have }>re- 
tended that he had been Euphorbus, the son of 
Pan thus, in the Trojan war, as well as various other 
characters. He is further said to have discovered 
the propositions that the triangle inscribed in a 
semi-circle is right-angled, that the square on 
the hypotenuse of a right-angled triangle is equal 
to the sum of the squares on the sides. There is 
a celebrated story of his having discovered the 
arithmetical relations of the musical scale by ob- 
serving accidentally the various sounds produced 
by hammers of different weights striking upon an 
anvil, and suspending by strings Aveights equal to 
those of the different hammers. The retailers of 
the story of course never took the trouble to verify 
the experiment, or they would have discovered 
that different hammers do not produce different 
sounds from the same anvil, any more than dif- 
ferent clappers do from the same bell. Discoveries 
in astronomy are also attributed to Pythagoras. 
There can be little doubt that he paid great atten- 
tion to arithmetic, and its application to AVeights, 
raeftsures, and the theory of music. Apart from 
all direct testimony, however, it may safely be 
affirmed, that the very remarkable influence ex- 
erted by Pythagoras, and even the fact that he 
was made the hero of so many marvellous stories, 
prove him to have been a man both of singular 
capabilities and of great acquirements. It may 
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also be affirmed with safety that the religious 
element was the predominant one in ithc character 
of Pythagoras, and that religious ascendancy in 
connection with a certain mystic religious system 
was the object which he chiefly laboured to secure. 
It was this religious clement which made pro- 
foundcst impression upon his contemporaries. They 
regarded 'him as standing in a peculiarly close 
connection with the gods. The Crotoniates even 
identilied him with the Hyperborean Apollo. And 
without viewing him as an impostor, we may easily 
believe that he himself to some extent shared the 
same views. He pretended to divination and 
prophecy ; and he appears as the rcvealer of a 
mode of life calculated to raise his disciples above 
the level of mankind, and to recommend them to 
the favour of the gods. — No certainty can be 
arrived at as to the length of time spent by Pytha- 
goras in Egypt or the East, or as to his residence 
and efforts in Samos or other Grecian cities, before 
he settled at Crotona in Italy. He probably re- 
moved to Crotona because lie found it impossible 
to realise his schemes in his native country, while 
under the tyranny of Polycrates. The reason 
why he selected Crotona as the sphere of his opera- 
tions, it is impossible to ascertain ; but soon after 
Lis arrival in tliat city lie attained extensive in- 
fluence, and gained over great numbers to enter 
into his views. His adherents wore chiefly of the 
noble and wealthy chisses. Three hundred of 
these were formed into a select brotherhood or 
club, bound by a sort of vow to Pythagoras and 
each other, for the purpose of cultivating the re- 
ligious and ascetic observances enjoyed by their 
master, and of studying his religious and philoso- 
phical theories. Every thing tliat was done and 
tauglit among the members was kept a profound 
secret from all witliout its pale. It was an old 
Pythagorean maxim, that every thing was not to 
be told to everj’- body. There were also gradations 
among the members themselves. In the admission 
of candidates Pythagoras is said to have placed 
great reliance on his physiognomical discernment. 
If admitted, they liad to pass through a period of 
probation, in wliich their powers of maintaining 
silence were especially tested, as well as their 
general temper, disposition, and mental capacity. 
As regards the nature of the esoteric instruction 
to which only the most approved members of the 
fraternity were admitted, some have supposed 
tliat it had reference to the political views of Py- 
thagoras. Others have maintained, with greater 
probability, that it related mainly to the or<fies, or 
secret religious doctrines and usages, which un- 
doubtedly formed a prominent feature in the Py- 
thagorean system, and were peculiarly connected 
with the worship of Apollo. There were some 
outward peculiarities of an ascetic kind in the 
mode of life to which the members of the brother- 
hood were subjected. Some represent him as for- 
bidding all animal food; but all the members 
cannot have been subjected to this prohibition ; 
since the athletic Milo, for instance^ could not 
possibly have dispensed with animal food. Ac- 
cording to some ancient authorities, he allowed 
the use of all kinds of animal food except the flesh 
of oxen used for ploughing, and rams. There is a 
similar discrepancy as to the prohibition of fish and 
beans. But temperance of all kinds seems to have 
been strictly enjoined. It is also stated that they 
luid common meals, resembling the Spartan sjs- 
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sitia, at which they met in conjpanies of ten. Con- 
siderable importance seems to have been attached 
to music and gymnastics in the daily exercises of 
the disciples. Their whole discipline is repre- 
sented as tending to produce a loAy serenity and 
self-possession, regarding the exhibition of which 
various anecdotes were current in antiquity. Among 
the best ascertained features of the brotherhood are 
the devoted attachment of the members to each 
other, and their sovereign contempt for those who 
did not belong ^0 their ranks. It appears that 
they had some secret conventional symbols, by 
which members of the fraternity could recognise 
each other, even if had never met before. 
Clubs sim^r to that at Crotona were established 
at Sybaris^etapontura, Tarentuin, and other cities 
of Magna Gmecia. The institutions rf I*vthago- 
ras were certainly not intended to withdraw those 
who adopted them from active exertion, tliat they 
might devote themselves exclusively to religious and 
philosophical contemplations. He rather aimed at 
the production of a calm beiiring and elevated tone 
of character, through which those trained in the 
discipline of the Pj'thngorcan life ahniild exhibit 
in their personal and social capacities a rert('ction 
of the order and harmony of the universe. W hethcr 
he had any distinct jiolitical designs in the foun- 
dation of his brotherhood, is doubtful ; but it was 
perfectly natural, even witliout* any express design 
on his part, that a club such jis the Three Hundred 
of Crotona shoul^. gradually come to mingle po- 
litical with other objects, and by the facilities 
afforded by tlieir secret and compact organisation 
should speedily gain extensive political influence. 
That this influence should bo decisively on the 
side of aristocracy or oligarchy, resulted naturally 
both from the nature of the Pythagorean insti- 
tutions, and from the rank and social position of 
the members of the brotherhood. Through^them, 
of course, Pythagoras himself exercised a large 
amount of indirect influence over the allairs both 
«f Crotona and of other Italian cities. I'liis Py- 
thagorean brotherhood or order resembled in many 
respects the one founded by Loyola. It is easy 
to understand how this aristocratical and exclusive 
club would •excite the jealousy and hostility not 
only of the democratical party in Crotona, but also 
of a considerable number of the opposite faction. 
The hatred which they had excited speedily led 
to their destruction. The populace of Crotona 
rose against them ; and an attack was made upon 
them while assembled either in the house of Milo, 
or in some other place of meeting. The building 
was set on fire, and many of the assembled mem- 
bers perished ; only the younger and more active 
escaped. Similar commotions ensued in the other 
cities of Magna Gmecia in wiuch Pythagorean 
clubs had been formed. As an*ctive and organ- 
ised brotherhood the Pythagorean order was every- 
where suppressed ; but the Pythagoreans still 
continued to exist as a sect, the members of which 
kept up among themselves their religious observ- 
ances and scientific pursuits, while individuals, as 
in the case of Archytas, acauired now and then 
great political influence. Respecting the fate of 
Pythagoras himself, the accounts varied. Some 
say that he perished in the temple with his dis- 
ciples, others that he fled first to Tarentum, and 
that, being driven thence, he escaped to Met^ 
pontum, and there starved himself to death. His 
tomb was shown at Metapontum in the time of 
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Cicero. — According to some accounts Pythagoras 
married Theano, a lady of Grotona, and had a 
daughter Damo, and a son Telaugcs, or, according 
to others, two daughters, Damo and Myia ; while 
other notices seem to imply that he had a wife 
and a daughter grown up, when he came to Cro- 
tona. — When we come to inquire what were the 
philosopliical or religious opinions held by Py- 
thagoras himself, we are met at the- outset by the 
difficulty that even the authors from whom we 
have to draw possessed no authentic records bear- 
ing upon the age of Pythagoras himself. If Py- 
thagoras ever wrote any thing, his writings perished 
with him, or not long after. The probability is 
that he wrote nothing. Every thing current under 
his name in antiquity was spurious. It is all but 
certain that l^hilolaus was the first who published 
the P 3 'th{igorean doctrines, at any rate in a written 
form [Philolaus]. Still there was so marked a 
peculiarity running through the Pythagorean phi- 
losophy, that there can be little question as to the 
germs of the system at any rate having been de- 
rived from Pythagoras himself. Pythagoras re- 
sembled the philosophers of the Ionic school, who 
undertook to solve by means of a single primordial 
principle tlie vague problem of the origin and con- 
stitution of the universe as a whole. His predi- 
lection for mathematical studies led him to trace 
the origin of all things to number, his theory being 
suggested, or at all events confirmed, by the ob- 
servation of various numerical relations, or analo- 
gies to them, in the phenomena of the universe. 
— Musical principles likewise played almost as 
important a part in the Pythagorean system as 
mathematical or numerical ideas. We find running 
through the entire system the idea that order, or 
harmony of relation, is the regulating principle of 
the whole universe. The intervals between the 
' heaveiyv bodies were supposed to be determined 
according to the laws and relations of musical 
hannoii)'. Hence arose the celebrated doctrine of 
the harmony of the spheres ; for the heavenlja 
bodies in their motion could not but occasion a 
certain sound or note, depending on their distances 
and velocities ; and as these were determined by 
the law’s of harm on i cal intervals, the? notes alto- 
gether formed a regular musical scale or harmony. 
This liarmouy, however, we do not hear, either 
because w’e have been accustomed to it from the 
first, and have never had an opportunity of con- 
trasting it with stillness, or because the sound is 
so powerful as to exceed our capacities for hearing. 
The ethics of the Pythagoreans consisted more in 
ascetic practice, and maxims ’for the restraint of 
the passions, especially of anger, and the cultiva- 
tion of the power of endurance, than in scientific 
theory. What of the latter they had was, as 
might be expected, intimately connected with their 
number' theory. Happiness consisted in the science 
of the perfection of the virtues of the soul, or in 
the perfect science of numbers. Likeness to the 
Deity was to be the object of all our endeavours, 
nian becoming better as he approaches the gods, 
who are the guardians and guides of men. Great 
importance was attached to the influence of music 
in controlling the force of the passions. Self- 
examination was strongly insisted on. The trans- 
migration of souls was viewed apparently in the 
light of a process of purification. Souls under the 
dominion of sensuality either passed into the bodies 
of animals, or, if incurable, were "thrust down 
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into Tartarus, to meet with expiation, or condign 
Ihinishment. The pure were exalted to higher 
modes of life, and at last attained to incorporeal 
existence. As regards the fruits of this system 
of training or belief, it is interesting to remark, 
that wJierever we have notices of distinguished 
Pythagoreans, we usually hear of them as men 
of great uprightness, conscientiousness, and self- 
restraint, and as capable of devoted and enduring 
friendship. [See Archytas ; Damon and PiiiN- 
TiAS.]— •2. Of Rhegiura, one of the most cele- 
brated statuaries of Greece, probably llonrished 
B. e. 480 — 430. His most important works ap- 
pear to have been his statues of athletes. 

PythSas (nu0ea$). 1. An Athenian orator, 

distinguished b)r his unceasing animosity against 
Demosthenes. He had no political principles, 
made no pretensions to honesty, and changed sides 
as often as suited his convenience or his interest. Of 
the part that he took in political affairs only two or 
three tacts are recorded. He opposed the honours 
which the Athenians proposed to confer upon 
Alexander, but ho afterwards espoused the inter- 
ests of tho Macedonian |)arty. He accused Demo- 
sthenes of having received bribes from Harpalus. 
In the Lamian war, u. c. 3*22, he joined Antipater, 
and had thus the satisfaction of surviving his great 
enemy Demosthenes. He is said to have l)een 
the author of the well-known sjiying, that the ora- 
tions of Demosthenes smelt of the lamp. —-2. Of 
Massiiia, in Gaul, a cdlebrab’d Greek navigator, 
who sailed to the western and nortluTii parts of 
Europe, and wrote a work containing the results of 
his discoveries. He probably lived in the time of 
Alexander the Great, or shortly afterwards. He 
appears to have undertaken voyages, one in which 
he visited Rritain and Thule, and of which he 
probably gave an account in his work On the Ocean ; 
and a second, undertaken after liis return from his 
first voyage, in Avhich he coasted along the whole 
of Europe from Gadira [Cadiz) to the Tanais, and 
the description of which probably formed tlie sub- 
ject of his Pcriplus. Pytheas made Thule a 6 
days’ sail from Britain ; and said that the day 
and the night were each 6 months lung in Thule. 
Hence some modern writers have supposed that 
he must have reached Iceland ; while others have 
maintained that he advanced as far as the Shetland 
Islands. But either supposition is very improbable, 
and neither is necessary ; for reports of the great 
length of the day and night in the northern parts 
of Europe had alivady^ reached the Greeks, before 
the time of Pytheas. There has been likewise 
much dispute as to what river we are to understand 
by the Tanais. The most probable conjecture is 
that upon reaching the Elbe, Pytheas concluded 
that he had arrived at the Tanais, separating Eu- 
rope from Asia. — 3. A silver-chaser, who llonrished 
at Rome in the age immediately following that of 
Pompey, and whose productions coiumanded a re» 
raarkably high price. 

Pythias (ni/6tdy). 1. The sister or adopted 
daughter of Hermias, and the wile of Aristotle. 
—2. Daughter of Aristotle and Pythias. 

Pythium [TlvBiov). 1. A place in Attica, not 
far from Eleusis. — 2. A town of Thessaly in the 
E. part of the district Hostiaeotis, which with 
Azorus and Doliclie fonned a Tripolis. 

Pythius (noefos), a Lydian, the son of Atys,- 
was a man of enormous wealth, which he derived 
from his gold mines in tho neighbourhood' of Ce- 
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laenac in Phrygia. When Xerxes arrived at 
Celaeiiae, Pythiiis banqueted him and his whole 
army. His five sons accompanied Xerxes. Pythias, 
alarmed by an eclipse of the sun which happened, 
cnine to Xerxes, and begged that the eldest might 
be left behind. This request so enraged tho king 
that lie had the young man immediately killed 
and cut in two, and the two portions of his body 
placed on either side of the road, and then ordered 
the army to march between them. 

Fythoclides {UvdoKXu^Tjs)^ a celebrated pnisi- 
cian of the time of Pericles, was a native of Ceos, 
and flourished at Athens, under the patronage of 
Pericles, whom he instructed in his art. 

Fythodoris (Ili/doSwpls), wife of Polemon I. 
king of Pontus. After the death of her husband 
she retained possession of the government. She 
subsequently married Archelaus, king of Cappa- 
docia, but after his death (a. d. 17) returned to 
her own kingdom, of which she continued to admi- 
nister the affairs herself until her decease, which 
probably did not tike place until a. n. 38. Of 
her tAvo sons, the one, Zenon, became king of 
Armenia, Avhile the other, Polemon, succeeded her 
on the throne of Pontus. 

PythSn (UvOccu). 1. The celebrated serpent, 
which was produced from the mud left on the earth 
after the deluge of Deucalion. He lived in the 
caves of Mt. Parnassus, but was slain by Apollo, 
who founded the Pythian games iu commemoration 
of bis victory, and received .in consequence the sur- 
name Pylhius. — 2. Of Catana, a dramatic poet of 
the time of Alexander, whom he accompanied into 
Asia, and whose army he entertained with a 
satyric dramn, when they w’ere celebrating the 
Dionysia on the banks of the Ilydaspes. The 
drama was in ridicult; of Harpalus and the Athe- 
nians. 

Pyxites (Uv^Ittjs : Vitzeh% a river of Pontus, 
falling into the Euxiiie near Trapezus. 

Fyxus. [Buxkntum.] 


Q. 

Quad!, a powerful Gorman people of the Suevic 
race, dwelt in the S.E. of Germany, between Mt. 
Gabreta, the Hercyiiian forest, the Sarinati.aii 
mountains, and the Danube. They were bounded 
on the W. by the Alarcomanni, Avith Avhom they 
Avere always closely united, on the N. by the 
Gothini and Osi, on the E. by the lazyges Meta- 
nastae, from Avhom they were separated by the 
river Granuas {Gran), and on the S. by the Pan- 
nonians, from Avhom they were divided by the 
Danube. They probably settled in this district at 
the same time as the Marcomanni raqde them- 
selves masters of Bohemia [Marcomanni] ; but 
wc have no account of the earlier settlements of 
the Qiiadi. When Maroboduus, and shortly after- 
wards his successor Catualda, had been expelled 
from their dominions and had taken refuge with 
the Romans in the reign of Tiberius, the Romans 
assigned to the barbarians, who had accompanied 
these raonarchs, and who consisted chiefly of Mar- 
comanni and Quad), the country betAveen the 
Marus {March? Morava 9 or Marosch 9) and Cu- 
sus ( }Faay9), and gave to them as king Vannius, 
who belonged to the Quadi. Vannius was ex- 
pelled by his nephews Vangio and Sido, but this 
new kingdom of the Quadi continued for a long 
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time afterwards under Roman protection. In the 
reign of M. Aurelius, however, the Quadi joined 
the Marcomanni and other German tribes in the 
long And bloody war against the empire, which 
lasted during the greater part of that emperor's 
reign. The independence of the Qinadi and Mar- 
comanni was secured by the peace which Commo- 
dus made Avith them iu a. d. 180. Their name is 
especially memorable in the history of this war by 
the victory which M. Aurelius gained over them 
ill 174, when his army was in great danger of 
being destroyed by the barbarians, and Avas said to 
have been saved by a sudden storm, which was 
attributed to the prayers of his Christian soldiers. 
[See p. Ill, a.] The Quadi disappear from his- 
tory towards the end of the 4th centurJ^ They 
probably migrated Avith the Suevi further W. 

Quadratus, one of the Apostolic Fathers, and an 
early apologist for the Christian religion. He 
passed the early part of his life in Asia Minor, 
and.Avas afterAvards bishop of the Church at Athens. 
He presented his Apology to Hadrian, in the 10th' 
year of his reign (a. d. 126). This apology has 
been long lost. 

Quadr3,tus, Asinlns, lived in the times of 
Philippus I. and II., emperors of Rome (a. n. 244 
• — 249), and wrote two historical Avorks in the 
Greek language. 1. A histpry of Rome, in 15 
books, in the Ionic dialect, called XiXtcTnpjs, because 
it related the history of the city, from its founda- 
tion to the 1000tli|,year of its nativity (a. d. 248), 
when the Ludi Saeculares were performed Avith 
extraordinary pomp. 2. A history of Parthia. 

Quadratus, Fannius, a contemporary of Horace, 
Avas one o^i^those envious Roman poets who tried 
to depreciate Horace, because his Avritings tbrcAV 
their own into the shade. 

Quadr&tus, L. Ninnius, tribune of the plebs 
B. c. 58, distinguished himself by his opposition to 
the measures of his colleague P. Clodius against 
Cicero. 

^ Quadr&tus, TJmmidlus. 1. Governor of Syria 
during the latter end of the reign of Claudius, and 
the commencement' of the reign of Nero, from about 
A. D. 51 to 60. — 2. A friend and admirer of the 
younger Pkny, whom he took as his model in 
oratorj\ 

Quadrifrons, a surname of Janus. It is said 
that after the conquest of the Faliscaiis an image 
of Janus Avas found Avith 4 foreheads. Hence a 
temple of JanuSi Quadrifrons was afterwards built 
in the Forum transitorium, Avhich had 4 gates. 
The fact of the god being represented with 4 heads 
is considered by the ^ancients to be an indication of 
his being the divinity presiding over the year with 
its 4 seasons. 

Quadrip^Ius, Q. Claudius, a Roman historian 
Avho flourished B. c. 100 — 78. His work, Avhich 
contained at least 23 books, commenced imme- 
diately after the destruction of Rome by the 
Gauls, and must in all probability have come doAvii 
to the death of Sulla, since the 7th consulship of 
Marius was commemorated in the 19th book. By 
Livy he is uniformly referred to simply as Clamiius 
or Clodius. By other authors he is cited as Quin- 
tins, as Claudius, as Q. Claudius, as Claudius Qua- 
drigarius, or as Quadrigarius. From the caution 
evinced by Livy in making use of him as an 
authority, especially in matters relating to num- 
bers, it woulAappear that he was disposed to in- 
dulge, althou^ in a less degree, in those exaggera- 
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tiohs which disfigured the productions of his con- 
temporary Valerius Antias. It is somewhat re- 
markable that he is nowhere noticed by Cicero. . 
By A. Gellius, on the other hand, he is quoted re- 
peatedly, and praised in the warmest terms. 

Quariates, a people in Gallia Narbonensis, on 
the W. slope of the Alpes Cottiae, in the valley of 
Queiras, 

Qnies, the personification of tranquillity, was 
worshipped as a divinity by the Romans. She 
had one sanctuary on the Via Lca^icana, probably a 
pleasant resting-place for the weary traveller ; and 
another outside the Porta Collina. 

Quietus, Q. Luslus, an independent Moorish 
chief, served with distinction under Trajan both in 
the Dacian and Parthian wars. Trajan made him 
governor of Judaea, and raised him to the consul- 
ship in .\.D. 116 or 117. After Trajan's death he 
returned to his native country, but, he was suspected 
by Hadrian of fomenting the disturbances which 
then prevailed in Mauretania, and was shortly 
afterwards put to death by order of Hadrian. * 
QuintlUus Varus. [Varus.] 

Quintia, or Quinctla Gens, an ancient patrician 
gens at Rome, was one of the Alban houses re- 
moved to Home by Tullus Hostilius, and enrolled 
by him among the patricians. Its members often 
held throughout the whole history of the republic 
the highest oliices of the state. Its 3 most dis- 
tinguished families bore the names of Capitdinus^ 
Cincinnatusy and Flamininus. 

Quintlllanus, M. Fabius, the most celebrated 
of Roman rhetoricians, was born at Calagurris 
(Calaliorra)^ in Spain, a. n. 40. If not reared at 
Rome, he must at least have comple^ his edu- 
cation there, for he himself informs u^roat, while 
yet a very young man, he attended the lectures of 
Domitius Afer, who died in 59. Having revisited 
Soain, he returned from thence (63) in the train of 
Galbji, and forthwith began to practise at the bar, 
where he acquired considerable reputation. But 
he was chiefly distinguished as a teacher of elo- 
quence, bearing away the palm in this department 
from all his rivals, and associating his name, even 
to a proverb, with pre-eminence in the art. Among 
his pupils were numbered Pliny the ^^ounger and 
the two grand-nephews of Domitian. By this 
prince he was invested with the insignia and title 
of consul [vonsutaria ornameuta), and is, moreover, 
celebrated as the first public instructor, who, in 
virtue of the endowment by Vespasian, received a 
regular salary from the imperial exchequer. After 
having devoted 20 years, commencing probably 
with 69, to the duties of his profession, he retired 
into private life, and is supposed to have died about 
1 1 3. The great work of Quintilian is a complete 
system of rhetoric in 12 books, entitled De Insti- 
iutione Omioria Libri XU., or sometimes, Inditu- 
iiones Oratoriae, dedicated to his friend Marcellus 
Victorias, himself a celebrated orator, and a favour- 
ite at court. It wjis Avritten during the reign of 
Domitian, while the author was discharging his 
duties as preceptor to the song of the emperor's 
niece. In a short preface to his bookseller Trypho, 
he acquaints us that he commenced tliis under- 
taking after he had retired from his labours as a 
public instructor (probably in 39), and that he 
finished his task in little more than 2 years. The 
1st book contains a dissertation on the preliminary 
training requisite before a youth can enter directly 
npon the studies necessary to inq||)d an accom- 
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plished orator, and presents us with a carefully 
iketched outline of the method to be pursued in 
educating children, from the time they leave the 
cradle until they pass from the hands of the gram- 
marian. In the 2nd book we find an exposition of 
the first principles of rhetoric, together with an in- 
vestigtftion into the nature or essence of the art. 
The 5 following are devoted to invention and 
arrangement {inventio, disposiiio)\ the 3th, 9tb, 
10th, and 1 1th to composition (including the proper 
use of the figures of speech) and delivery, com- 
prised under the general term elocutio; and the 
last is occupied with what the author considers 
by far the most important portion of his project, 
an inquiry, namely, into various circumstances not 
included in a course of scholastic discipline, 
t)ut essential to the formation of a perfect public 
speaker; such as his manners — his moral cha- 
racter, — the principles by which he must be 
guided in undertaking, in preparing, and in con- 
ducting causes, — the peculiar style bf eloquence 
which he may adopt with greatest advantage — * 
the collateral studies to be pursued — the ag(; at 
which it is most suitable to coiriinence pleading — 
the necessity of retiring before the powers begin 
to fail — and various other kindred topics. This 
production bears throughout the impress of a clear, 
sound judgment, keen discrimination, and pure 
taste, improved by extensive reading, deep reflec- 
tion, and long practice. The diction is highly 
polished, and very graceful. The sections which 
possess the greatest inrtjrest for general readers are 
those chapters in the first book Avhich relate to 
elementfiry education, and the commencement of 
the loth book, which furnishes us witli a compressed 
but spirited history of Greek and Roman literature. 
There are also extant 164 declamations under the 
name of Quintilian, 19 of considerable length ; the 
remaining 14.5, which form the concluding portion 
only of a collection which originally extended to 
383 pieces, are more skeletons or fragments. No 
one believes tliese to be the genuine productions of 
Quintilian, and few suppose that tliey proceeded 
from any one individual. They apparently belong 
not only to difterent persons, but to dilfcrent 
periods, and neither in style nor in substance do 
they offer any thing which is either attractive or 
useful. Some scholars suppose that the anonymous 
Dialopus lie Orutoribiis, usually printed among the 
works of Tacitus, ought to be assigned to Quin- 
tilian. The best editions of Qiiintili.iii are, by 
Biirmaiin, 2 vols. 4to., Lug. Bat. 1720 ; by Gesner, 
4to. Gott. 1738; and by Spalding and Zuinpt, O' 
vols. ovo. Lips. 1798 — 1829. 

QuintilluB, M. Aurelius, the brother of tlie 
emperor M. Aurelius Claudius, was elevated to the 
throne by tlie troops whom he commanded at Aqui- 
leia, in a. n. 270. But as the army at Sirmium, 
where Claudius ditd, had proclaimed Aurelian em- 
peror, Quintillus put an end to his oAvn life, seeing 
himself deserted his own soldiers, to Avhom the 
rigour of his discipfine had given ofl'ence. 

T. Quintius Capitolinus Barbatus, a celebrated 
general in the early history of tlie republic, and 
equally distinguished in the internal history of the 
state. He frequently acted as mediator between 
the patricians and plebeians, with both of whom he 
was held in the highest esteem. He was six 
times consul, nainely, in n. c. 471, 463, 465, 446, 
443 , 43 . 9 . — Several of his descendants held the 
consulship, but none of these require mention ox- 
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oopt T. Qttintius Pennus Capitolinus Grispinus, 
who was consul 208, and was defeated by Han- 
nibal, 

Quintus, an eminent physician at Rome, in the 
former half of the 2nd century after Christ. He 
was so much superior to his medical colleagues that 
they grew jealous of his eminence, and formed a sort 
of coalition against him, and forced him to quit the 
city by charging him with killing his patients. He 
died about a. d. 148. 

Quintus Curtins. [Curtius.] 

Quintus Smymaeus (KdiVro^Sjuvpi'atosXcom- 
monly called Quintus Calaber, from the circum- 
stance that the first copy through which his poem 
became known was found in a convent at Otranto 
in Calabria. He was the author of an epic poem 
in 14 books, entitled t^i "O/JLrjpov, or wapakti- 
TrdjJLiva 'OiJL'f}p<p. Scarcely any thing is known of his 
personal history ; but it appears most probable that 
he lived towards the end of the 4th century after 
Christ. The inattora treated of in his poem are the 
•events of the Trojan war from the death of Hector 
to the return of the Greeks. In phraseology, 
similes, and other technicalities, Quintus closely 
copied Homer. The materials for his poem he 
found in the works of the earlier poets of the epic 
cycle. But not a single poetical idea of his own 
seems over to have inspired him. His gods and 
heroes are alike devoid of all character: every thing 
like pathos or moral interest was quite beyond his 
powers. With respect to chronology his poem is 
as punctual as a diary. Ilisf style, however, is clear, 
and marked on the whole by purity and good taste, 
without any bombast or exaggeration. There can 
be little doubt that his work is nothing more than 
an amplification or remodelling of the pcnmis of Arc- 
tinus and Lesches. He appears to have also made 
diligent use of Apollonius. The best edition is by 
Tyclis^n, Strasburg, 1807. 

Quixmalis Mous. [Roma.] 

Quirinus, a Sabine word, perhaps derived from 
(juiris, a lance or spear. It occurs first of all as 
the name of Romulus, after he had been raised to 
the rank of a divinity ; and the festival celebrated 
in his honour bore the name of Quirinalia, It is 
also used us a surname of Mars, Janus, and even 
of Augustus. > 

Qi^rinus, P. Sulpicius, was a native of Lanu- 
vium, and of obscure origin, but was raised to the 
highest honours by Augustus. He was consul ii. c. 
12, and subsequently carried on war against some 
of the robber tribes dwelling in the mountains of 
•Cilicia. In b. c. 1, Augustus appointed him to 
direct the counsels of his grandson C. Caesar, then 
in Armenia. SoH\e years afterwards, but not be- 
fore A. D. 5, he was appointed governor of Syria, and 
while ill this office he took a census of the Jewish 
people. This is the statement of Josephus, and 
appears to be at variance with, that of Luke, who 
speaks as if the census or enrolment of Cyrenius 
(i. c. Quirinus) was made at the time of the birth 
of Christ. Quirinus liad been married to Aemilia 
Lepida, whom he divorced ; but in a. d. 20, twenty 
years after the divorce, he brought an accusation 
against her. The conduct of Quirinus met with 
general disapprobation as harsh and revengeful. 
He died in a. d. 21, and was honoured with a 
public funeral. 

Quiza (Kovifa: Giza near Oran), a muuici- 
pium on the coast of Mauretania Caesarensis in 
N. Africf^ 40 Roman miles W. of Arsenaria. 
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Eaamses or Sameses (lxx. 'Pajuccror^), a city 
of Lower Egypt, built as a treasure city by the 
captive Israelites under the oppression of the Plia- 
raoh “ who knew not Joseph ” (Exod. i. 11); and 
usually identified with Hbroopolis. 

Rabatlmidba (*Pa§a0/Aw6a, i. e. Rabbatb-Moab, 
0. T., also called Rabbah, Ar, Ar.-Moab and aft. 
Areopolis: Rabj^h), the ancient capital of the 
Moabites, lay in a fertile plain, on the E. side of 
the Dead Sea, and S. of the river Arnon, in the 
district of Moabitis in Arabia Petraea, or, accord- 
ing to the later division of the provinces, in Pai^ 
laestina Tertia. 

Babbatamana ('Pa^aTcijuam, i. c. Rabbath- 
Ammon, 0. T. : Ammon, Ru.), the ancient capita; 
of the Ammonites, lay in Peraea on a S. ti’ibutary 
of the Jabbok, N.E. of the Dead Sea. Ptolemy II. 
Philadelphus gave it the name of Philadelpllia ; 
and it long continued a ilourishing and splendid 
cit}'.^ 

Babxrlus. 1. C., an aged senator, was accused 
in B.C. 63, by T. Lnbienus, tribune of the plebs, of 
having put to death the tribune L. Appuleius 
Satiirninus in 100, nearly 40 years before. [S.v- 
TUHNiNus.] The accusation was set on foot at 
the instigation of Caesar, wffio judged it necessary 
to dtter the senate from resorting to arms against 
the popular party. To make the warning still 
more striking, LaWenus did not proceed against him 
on the charge of ?nujextag, but revived the old accu- 
sation of perduellio, which had been discontinued 
for somo^nturies, since persons found guilty of 
the latter^ime were given over to the public exe- 
cutioner and hanged on the accursed tree. The 
Duumviri Ferduellionis appointed to try Rabiriiis 
were C. Caesar himself and his relative L. Caesar. 
With such judges the result could not be doubt- 
ful ; Rabirius was forthwith condemned ; and the 
sentence of death would liave been ctirriod into 
^ifect, had he not availed himself of his right cf 
appeal to the people in the comitia of the centuries. 
The case excited the greatest interest ; since it was 
not simply the life or death of Rabirius, but the 
power and authority of the senate, which were at 
stake. Rabirius was defended by Cicero ; but the 
eloquence of his advocate was of no avail, and the 
people would have ratified the decision of the 
duumvirs, had not the meeting been broken up by 
the praetor, Q. Metellus Celer, who removed the 
military flag which floated on the Janiculum. 
This was in accordance with an ancient custom, 
which was intended to prevent thc'Campus Mar- 
tins from being surprised by an enemy, when the 
territory of Rome scarcely extended beyond the 
boundaries of the city. — 2. G. BabiHus Postu- 
mns, was the son of the sister of the preceding. 
He was born after the death of his father, whence 
his surname Postumus; jind he was adopted by 
his uncle, whence his name C. Rabirius. He had 
lent large sums of money to Ptolemy Auletes ; and 
after the restoration of Ptolemy to his kingdom by 
means of Oabinius, in b. c. 56, Rabirius repaired 
to Alexandria, and was invested by the king with 
the office of Dioecetes, or chief treasurer. In this 
office he had to /unass money both for himself ^d 
for Gabinius ; but his extortions were so terrible 
that Ptolemy had him apprehended, either to secure 
him against wrath of the people, or to satisfy 
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their indignation, lest they should drive him again 
from his kingdom. Rabirius csciaped- from prison, 
probably through the connivance of the king, and 
returned to Rome. Here a trial awaited him. 
Gabinius had been sentenced to pay a heavy fine 
on account of his extortions in Egypt ; and ns he 
was unahlc to pay this fine, a suit was instituted 
against Rabirius, who was liable to make up the 
deficiency, if it could be proved that he had re- 
ceived any of the money of which Gabinius had 
illegally become possessed. Rabirnis was defended 
by Cicero, and was probably conaemned. He is 
mentioned at a later time (46) as serving under 
Caesar, who sent him from Africa into Sicily, in 
order to obtain provisions for his army. — 3. A 
Roman poet, who lived in the last years of the 
republic, and wrote a poem on the Civil Wars. A 
portion of this poem was found at Herculaneum, and 
was edited by Kreyssig, under the title “ Carmiiiis 
Latini de hello Actiaco s. Alexandrino fragmenta,'' 
4to. Schneeberg, 1814. 

L. Racillus, tribune of the plehs, n. c. 56, and a 
warm friend of Cicero and of Ijentuliis Spiiither. 
In the civil war Racilius espoused Caesar’s party, 
and was with his army in Spain in 48. There 
he entered into the conspiracy formed against the 
life of Q. Cassius Longinus, the governor of that 
province, and was put to death, with the other 
conspirators, by Longinus. ^ 

Eadagaisus, a Scythian, invaded Italy j®thc 
head of a formidable host of barbarians, in the 
reign of the emperor Jlonorius.^ He was defeated 
by Stilicho, near Florence, -in A. D. 408, and was 
put to death after the battle, although he had capi- 
tulated on condition that his life should^e saved. 

Eama or Arimathaea (‘Pa^uct, *Apinemaia : Er- 
Ram\ a town of Judaeii, N. of Jerusalem, in the 
mountains of Ephraim, frequently meiitioiied both 
in the (). and N. T. 

Eambacia (‘Pa/A§aK/a), the chief city of the 
Oritae, on the coast of Gedrosia, colonised by 
Alexander the Great. 

Eamitba. [Laodicea, No. 3.] • 

Rainses, the name of many kings of Egypt of 
the 18th, 19tli, and ‘20th dynasties. It was during 
this era that most of the great monuments of Egypt 
were erected, and the name is consequently of fre- 
quent occurrence on these monuments, where it 
appears under the form of Jiamessu. In Julius 
Africanus and Eusebius it is written Ramses^ Ra- 
Ttmesy or Ramesses. The most celebrated of the 
kings of this name is, however, usually called Se- 
sostris by the Greek writers. [Sksostris,] 
Eapb&na or Rapbaneae ('Paipavcac Uafaniat^ 
Ru.), a city of Syria, in the district of Ciissiotis, 
at the N. extreinit}’- of Lebanon. 

Eapbia or Eapbea (^Putpla, 'Pcupeia ; Rrphu). 
a sea-port toVn in the extreme S.W. of Palestine, 
beyond Gaza, on the edge of tbe desert. It was 
restored by Gabinius. 

Easenae. [Etkuria.] 

Eatiaria (Arzer Palanka)^ an important town 
in Moesia Superior on the Danube, the head- 
quarters of a Roman legion, and the stotion of one 
of the Roman fleeU on the Danube. 

Eatom&gus or l^tom&gus {Rotien)^ the chief 
town of the Vellocasses in Gallia Ludgunensis. 
Eaudii Oampi. [Campi Rauoii.] 

Eaur&oi, a people in Gallia Belgica, bounded 
on the S. by the Helvetii, on the W. by the Se- 
qnaai, on the N. by the Tribocci, apd on the E, 
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>y the Rhine. They must have been a people of 
considerable importance, as 23,000 of them are 
laid to have emigrated Avith the Helvetii in B. c. 
18, and they possessed several towns, of which the 
most important were Augusta (August) and Basilia 
‘Basel or B&le). 

Ean^anam {Rom or Raum nr. Chenay)^ a town 
•f the Pictones in Gallia Aquitanica, S. of Li- 
monum. 

Eauslum or Rausia {Ragusa)^ a town on the 
;oast of Dalmatia, is not mentioned till a late 
period, and only rose into importance after the 
i||truction of Epidaurus. 

Ravenna (Ravennas, -atis: Raveioia)^ an im- 
portant town in Gallia Cisalpina, on the river 
Bedesis and about a mile from the sea, though it is 
now about 5 miles in the interior in consequence of 
,he sea having receded all along this coast. Ra- 
venna was situated in the midst of marshes, and 
w.ns only accessible in one direction by laud, pro- 
bably by tile road leading from Ariminum. The 
town laid claim to a high antiquity. It was said to 
have been founded by Thessalians (Pelasgians), 
and afterwards to have passed into the hands of 
:he Umbrians, but it long remained an insignificant 
jlac(‘, and its greatness does not begin till the time 
if the empire, when Augustus madii it one of the 2 
chief stations of the Roman fleet. Tliis emperor not 
inly enlarged the town, but caused a large harbour 
0 be constructed on the coast, capable of contain- 
ing 240 triremes, and he connected this harbour 
kvith the Po by means bf a canal called Paditsa or 
Augusta Fossa. This harbour was called Classes^ 
id betiveen it and Ravenna a new toAvn sprung 
up, to which the name of Coi'sarea teas given. All 
;hree were subsequently formed into one town, and 
were surrounded by strong forlifications. Ravenna 
thus suddenly became one of the most important 
places in the N. of Italy. The town itself how- 
ever was mean in appearance. In consequence of 
the marshy nature of the soil, most of the houses 
were built of ivood, and since an arm of the canal ^ 
vas carried through some of the principal streets,’ 
the communication was carried on to a great extent 
by gondolas, as in modern Venice. The town also 
was very deficient in a supply of good drink ing- 
atltcr; but it was not considered unhealthy, since 
the canals drained the marshes to a great extent, 
and the ebb and flow of thfe tide prevented the 
wiiters from stagnating. In the neighbourhood 
good wine was groivn, notwithstanding the marshy 
nature of the soil. When the Roman einpire was 
threatened by the barbarians, the emperors of the 
West took up their residence at Ravenna, which 
on account of its situation and its fortifications Avas 
regarded as impregnable. After the downfall of 
the Western empire, Theodoric also made it the 
capital of his kingdom ; and after the overthrow of 
the Gothic dominion by Narses, it became the 
residence of the Exarchs or the governors of the 
Byzantine empire in Italy, till the Lombards took 
the tOAvn, a. d. 752. The modern Ravenna stands 
on the site of the ancient town ; llie village l^orto 
di Fuori on the site of Caesarea ; and the ancient 
harbour is called Porto Vecchio del Caudiano. 

ESAte (Reatirms; Rieti), an ancient toAvn of 
the Sabines in central Italy, said to have been 
founded by the Aborigines or Pelasgians, was 
situated on the Lacus Veliniis and the Via Salaria. 
It was the chief place of assembly for the Sabines^ 
and was subsequently a praefectura or a munici- 
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pium. The valley, in which Reate was situated, 
was so beautiful that it received the name of Tempe\ 
and in its neighbourhood is the celebrated water- 
fall, which is now known under the name of the 
fall of Temi or the Cascade delle Mamiore. This 
waterfall owed its origin to a canal constructed by 
M\ Curius Dentatus, in order to carry *'otF the 
superfluous waters from the lake Velinus into the 
river Nar. It falls into this river from a height 
of 140 feet. By this undertaking, the Reatini 
gained a large quantity of land, which was called 
Rosea Rtira. — Reate was celebrated for its mules 
and as^es. • 

Rebilus, C. Caninlus one of Caesar’s legates in 
Gaul and in the civil war. On the last day of 
December in b, c. 45, on the sudden death of the 
consul Q. Fabius Maximus, Caesar made Rebilus 
consul for the few remaining hours of the day. 

Rediciilas, a Roman divinity, who had a temple 
near the Porta Capena, and who was believed to 
have received his name from having induced Han- 
nibal, when he was near the gates of the city, to 
return (rcdire) southward. A place on the Appian 
road, near the 2nd mile-stone from the city, was 
called Campus Rcdiculi. This divinity was pro- 
bably one of the Lares of the city of Rome. 

Redones, a people in the interior of Gallia 
Lugduncnsis, whose cliicf town was Condate 
(Rennes). 

Reduz, i. c. “ the divinity who leads the traveller 
back to his home in safety,” occurs as a surname of 
Fortuna. '* 

Regali&nus, RegalUa.iins or Regillianus, a 
Dacian, wlio served with distinction under the 
emperors Claudius and Valerian. The Mocsians, 
terrified by the cruelties inflicted by Gallienus on 
those who had taken part in the rebellion of In- 
genuus, suddenly proclaimed Regalianus emperor, 
and quickly, with the consent of the soldiers, in a 
new fit of alarm, put him to death, a. d. 263. 
Hence he is enumerated among the 30 Tyrants. 

Regiana ( VUia de Rayna)^ a town in Hispania 
Baetica on the road from Hispalis to Emerita. 

Regillum, a small place in the Sabine territory, 
from which Appius Claudius migrated to Rome. 
Its site is uncertain, as it disappeared at an early 
period. • 

Reglllus, Aemllius. 1. M., had been declared 
consul, with T. Otacilius, for b. c. 214, by the ceii- 
turia praerogativa, and would have been elected, 
had not Q. Fabius Maximus, who presided at the 
comitia^pointed out that there was need of generals 
of more experience to cope with Haiinibai. Re- 
gillus died in 205, at which time he is spoken of 
as Flamcn Martialis.— 2. L., son of the preceding, 
was praetor ISO, when he received the command 
of the fleet in the war against Antiochus. 

Reglllus Lacus, a lake in Latium, memorable 
for the victory gained on its banks by the Homans 
over the Latins, b. c. 498. It was E. of Rome in 
the territory of Tusculum, and between Lavicum 
and Oabii ; but it cannot be identified with cer- 
tainty with any modern lake. It perhaps occupied 
the site of the valley of Isidore, which is now dry. 

Re^num or Castra, Regina {Regenshurg\ a 
Roman fortress in Vindelicia on the Danube, and 
on the road leading to Vindobona, was the head- 
quarters of a Roman legion. 

Reglum Flumen. [Naarmalcha.] 

Regium Lepidi, Reglum Lepldum, or simply 
Rcgium, also Forum Lepidi (Regienses a Lepido : 
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Reggio), a town of the Boii in Gallia Cisiilpina 
between Mutina and Tarentum, which was pro- 
bably made a colony by the consul M. Aemiliug 
Lepidus, when he constructed the Aemilia Via 
through Cisalpine Gaul, though we have no record 
of the foundation of the colony. 

Segiilus, M. Aquillu8» was one of the dela- 
tores or informers in the time of Nero, and thus 
rose from poverty to great wealth. Under Domitian 
he resumed his old trade, and became one of the 
instruments of t^at tyrant’s cruelty. He survived 
Domitian, and is frequently spoken of by Pliny 
with the greatest detestation and contempt. Mar- 
tial, on the contrary, who flattered all the creatures 
of Domitian, celebrates the virtues, the wisdom^ 
and the eloquence of Reguliis. 

Regulus, Atlllus. 1. M., consul b. c. 335, 
carried on war against the Sidicini.— 2. M., consul 
294, carried on wjir against the Samnites.— 3. M., 
consul 267, conquered the Sallentini, took the town 
of Brundusium, and obtained in consequence the 
honour of a triumph. In 256, he was consul a 
2nd time with L. Manlius Vulso Longus. The 2 
consul^ defeated the Carthaginian fleet, and after- 
wards landed in Africa with a large force. They 
met with great and striking success ; and ‘after 
Manlius returned to Rome with half of the army, 
Regulus remained in Africa with the other half 
an(W)rosecuted the war with tlie utmost vigour. 
ThW^arthaginiaii generals Ilasdrubal, Bostar, and 
JIamilcar avoided the plains, where their cavalry 
and elephants woifld have given them an advantage 
over the Roman army, and withdrew into the 
mountains. There they were attacked by Regulus, 
and defeated with great loss; 15,000 men are said 
to have been killed in battle, and 5000 men witli 
1 8 elephants to have been taken. The Carthaginian 
troops retired within the walls of the city, and 
Regulus now overran the country without oppo- 
sition. Numerous towns fell into the power of the 
Romans, and among others Tunis, at the distance 
of only 20 miles from the capital. Tlie Cartlui- 
ginians in despair sent a herald to Regulus to 
solicit peace. But the Roman general would only 
grant it on such intolerable terms that th»i Cartha- 
ginians resplved to continue the war, and hold out 
to the last. In the midst of their distress and 
alarm, success came to th('m from an unexpected 
quarter. Among the Greek mercenaries who liad 
lately arrived at Carthage, was a Lacedaemonian 
of the name of Xanthippus. He pointed out to tlie 
Carthaginians that their defeat was owing to the 
incompctency of their generals, and not to the su- 
periority of the Roman tirms; and he inspired such 
confidence in the people, that he was forthwith 
placed at the head of their troops. Relying on his 
4000 cavalry and 100 elephants, Xanthippus boldly 
marched into the open country to meet the enemy. 
In the battle which ensued, Regulus was totally 
defeated ; 30,000 of his men were slain ; scarcely 
2000 escaped to Clypea; and Regulus himself was 
taken prisoner with 500 more (255). Regulus 
remained in captivity for the next 5 years, till *250, 
when the Carthaginians, after their defeat by the 
proconsul Metellus, sent an embassy to Rome to 
solicit peace, or at least an exchange of prisoners. 
They allowed Regulus lo accompany the ambas- 
sadors on the promise that he would return to 
Rome if their proposals were declined, thinking 
that he would persuade his countrymen to agree to 
an exchange of prisoners in order to obtain his owb 
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libertl^ This embassy of llegiiliis is one of ihe 
most celebnited stories in Roman llistor 3 ^ The 
orators and poets related how Regulas at first re- 
fused to enter tlie city as a slave of the Cartha- 
ginians ; how afterwards ho would not give his 
opinioh in the senate, as he had ceased by his 
captivity to be a member of that illustrious body ; 
how, at length, when he was allowed by the 
Romans to speak, he endeavoured to dissuade the 
senate from assenting to a petico, or even to an 
exchange of prisoners, and whef he saw them 
wavering, from their desire of redeeming him from 
captivity, how ho told them that the Carthaginians 
had given him a slow poison, which would soon 
terminate his life; and how, finally, Avlien the senate 
through his inlluence refused the offers of th(‘ Car- 
thaginians, lx* firmly resisted all the persuasions of 
his friends to remain in Rome, and returned to 
Carthage, where a martyr’s death awaited him. On 
his arrival at Carthage ho is said to have been put 
to death with the most excruciating tortures. It 
was related that he was placed in a chest covered 
over in tho inside with iron nails, and thus perished; 
and other writers stated in addition, that after his 
eyelids had been cut off, he was first thrown into 
a dark dungeon, and then suddenly exposed to tin* 
full rays of a burning sun. When the nows of the 
barbarous death of llogulus reached Rome, tho 
senato is said to have given Hamilcar and Bc^ar, 
‘2 of tho noblest Carthaginian prisoners, to the 
family of U(‘gulus, who revenged themselves by 
putting them to death with cnieT torments. This 
celebrated talc, however, has not been allowed to 
pass without question in modern times. Many 
writers supposed that it was invented in order to 
excuse the cruelties perpetrated by tho family of 
Regulijs on the Carthnginian prisoners committed 
to their custody. Regulus was one of the favourite 
characters of early Roman story. Not only was 
he celebrated on account of his heroism in giving 
the senate advice which secured him a martyr’s 
death, but also on account of his frugalit}' and^ 
simplicity of life. Like Fahricius and Curiiis he 
lived on his Jiereditary farm which he cultivated 
with his own hands ; and subsequent ages loved to 
tell how he petitioned tho senate for his I’ccall from 
Africa when ho was in the full career of victory, as 
his farm was going to ruin in his absence, and his 
family was sutfering from want. — 4. C. surnamed 
Serranus, consul 2.57, when he defeated the Car- 
thaginian fleet off the Liparaoan islands, and ob- 
tained j)ossession of the islands of liipara and 
Melite. lie was consul a 2iid time in 250, with 
L. Manlius Vulso. The 2 consuls undertook the 
siege of Lilybaeum ; but they were foiled in their 
attempts to carry the place by storm, and after 
losing a great^number of men, were obliged to turn 
the siege into a blockade. This Regulus is tho first 
Atilius who bears the surname So,rranus, which 
afterwards became the name of a distinct family in 
the gens. The origin of this name is spoken of 
under Srrranus. — 5. M., son of No. 3. was 
consul 227, and again 217, in the latter of which 
years he was elected to supply the place of C. 
Flaminius, Avho had fallen ^ tho biittle of the 
Trasimene lake. Ho was censor in 214. — 6. C., 
consul 225, conquered the Sardinians, who had 
revolted. On his return to Italy ho fought against 
the Gatils, and fell in the battle. 

Reii Apollinares {Iiiez\ a Roman colony in 
Gallia Narbonensis, with the surname Julia Au- 
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(/usin^ E. of tho river Druentia, N. of Forum Vo- 
conii and N.W. of Forum Julii. 

Remesiana or Romesiana {Mustapha Palanka)^ 
a town in Moesia Superior, between Naisus and 
Serdicji. 

Ren^ or Rhemi, one of the most powerful 
people in Gallia Belgica, inhabited the country 
through which the Axona flowed, and were 
bounded on the S. by the Nervii, on the S. E. by 
the Veromandui, on the E. by the Suessioncs and 
Bellovaci, and on the W. by the Nervii. They 
formed an alliance with Caesar, avIkmi the rest of 
the Belgae made war against him, is. c. 57. Their 
chief town was Durocortorum, afterwards called 
Remi {Rheims). 

Remmius Falaemon. [Palarmon.] 

RSmus. [Romulus.] 

Resaina, Resaena, Resina {'Vf(raiva^'?i<Tiva\ 
Jias-<?l’A in), ii city of Mesopotamia, near the sources 
of the Chaboras, on the road from Carrae to Nisibis. 
After its restoration and fortifleation by Theodosius, 
it was called Theodoslopolis (0€o$(j(riouTroAiy). 
Whether it is the same as the Resen of the O. T. 
(Gen. X. 12) seems very doubtful. 

Restio, Antius. 1. The author of a sumptuary 
law of uncertain dab*, but passed after the sumptuary 
l.aw of the consul Aemiliiis Lepidiis, n. c. 78, and 
before the one of Caesar, — 2. Prob.ahly a son of 
tho preceding, proscribed by the triumvirs in 43, 
but preserved by the fidelity of a slave. 

Reudigni, a people ju the N. of Germany on 
the right bank of the Albis, N. of the Lango- 
bardi. 

Rex, Marefus. 1. Q., praetor b. o. 144, built 
the aqueduct, called Ar/ua Marcia, which was one 
of the most important at Rome {Diet, of Antiq, art. 
Aquacductus). —2. Q., consul 118, founded in this 
year the colony of Narbo Martins in Gaul, and 
carried on war against the Stooni, a Ligurian people 
at the foot of the Alp'«. — 3. Q., consul 08, and 
proconsul in Cilicia in tlm following year. On his 
return to Rome in GO h • sued for a triumph, but 
as obstacles were thrown in tho Av.ay by certain 
parties, he remained outside the city to prosecute 
his claijiis, and was .5till there when the Catilinarian 
conspiracy broke out in 03. The senate sent him 
to Faesulac, to watch the movements of C. Mallius 
or Manlius, Catiline's general. 

Rha ('Pd : Vohja), a great river of Asia, first 
mentioned by Ptolemy, who describes it as rising 
in the N. of Sarmatia, in 2 branches, Rha Occi- 
dentalis and llha Urientalis (the Volga and the 
A''a;«rt), after the junction of which it flowed S.W., 
forming the boundary between Sarmatia Asiatica 
and Scythia, till near the Tanais {Don), where it 
suddenly turns to the S.E., tmd falls into the N.W. 
part of the Caspian. 

Rhadamanthus ('PaSd^aavOoy), son of Zeus and 
Europa, and brother of king Minos of Crete. From 
fear of his brother ho fled to Ocalea in Boeotia, 
and there married Alcmcnc. In consequence of 
his justice throughout life, ho became, after his 
death, one of the judges in the lower world. 

Rhaetla, a Roman province S. of the Danube, 
was originally distinct from Vindelicia, and was 
bounded on the W. by the Ilelyetii, on the E. by 
Noricum, on the N. by Vindelicia, and on tlie S. by 
Cisalpine Gaul, thus corresponding to the Orisons 
in Switzerland, Jind to the greater part of the Tyrol. 
Towards tho end of the first century, however, 
Vindelicia was added to the province of Rhaetia* 

T *T 
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whence Tacitus speaks of Augusta Vindellcorum as 
situated in Rhaetia. At a iater time Rliaetia was 
subdivided into 2 provinces Hhaetm Prima and 
liJuietia Secunda^ the former of which answered to 
the old province of Rhaetia, and the latter to that 
of Vindelicia. The boiHularies betwceij the 2 
provinces are not accurately defined, hut it may be 
stated in general that they w'ere separated from 
each other by the Brigaiitinus Lacus {Ltike of 
Ccmsiance) and the river Genus {fnn). Vindelicia 
is spoken of in a separate article. [Vinoelicia.] 
Rhaetia Was a very mountainous country, since 
tho main chain of the Alps ran tlirough tlie greater 
part of the province. These mountains were called 
Alpcs Rhaeticae, and extended from the St. Go- 
tliard to the Orteler by the pass h}- tlie Stelvio ; 
and in them rose the Genus {Inn) and most of the 
chief rivers in the N. of Italy, such as the Athesis 
{Adigc)t and the Addua {^Adda). The valleys 
produced corn and excellent wine, the latter of 
which was much esteemed in Italy. Augustus 
drank Rhaetian wine in preference to all others. 
The original inhabitants of the countr 3 % the 
Rhaeti, are said by most ancient writers to have 
been Tuscans, w'ho were driven out of the N. of 
Italy by the invasion of the Celts, and who took 
refuge in this mountainous di-strict under a leader 
called Rhaetus. Many modern writers Bupp(»se 
the Rhacti and the Etruscans to have been the 
same people, only tlioy invert the ancient tradition, 
and believe that the Rhgeti descended from their 
original abodes on the Alps, and settled first in 
the N. of Italy and next in the country afterwards 
called Etruria. They support this view by the 
fact that the Etruscans were called in their own 
language llaseiia, which seems merely another form 
of Rhacti, as well as by other arguments, into which 
it is unnecessary to enter in this place. It is im- 
possible to arrive at any certain conclusion respect- 
I ing the original population of the coimtr}'. In the 
time of the Romans the country was inhabited by 
various Celtic tribes. The Rhaeti are first men- 
tioned by Polybius. They were a brave and w^ar- 
like people, and caused the Romans much trouldc 
by their marauding incursions into Gaul and the 
N. of Ittily. They were not subdued by the 
Romans till the reign of Augustus, and they offered 
a brave and desperate resistance against both 
Drusns and Tiberius, who finally conquered them. 
Rhaetia was then formed into a Roman province, 
to which Vindelicia was afterwards added, as has 
been already stated. The victories of Drusus and 
Tiberius were celebrated by Horace {Carm. iv. 
14.) The Rhaeti were divided into several tribes, 
such as the LEPONrir, Vennoxes, Tridentini, 
&c. The only town in Rhaetia of an}” importance 
was Tridentin UM ( Trtnt). 

Bhag‘ae (‘Payal, 'Pd 7 a, *Pa 7 €id: ‘PaTT^pdr: 
Rai, Ru. S. E. of Tehran), the greatest city of 
Media, lay in the extreme N. of Great Media, at 
the S. foot of the mountains (Caspius M.), w'^hich 
border the S. shores ot the Caspian Sc.a, and on 
the W. side of tlie great pass through those moun- 
tains called the Caspiae I*ylae. It was therefore 
the key of Media towards Parthia and Hyrcania. 
Having been destroyed by an earthquake, it was 
restored by Seleuciis Nicator, and named Eardpus 
(Eupwtrds). In the Parthian wars it was again 
dectroyed, but it was rebuilt by Arsiices, and called 
Arsacia (’Aptraxla). In the middle ages it was 
still a great city under its original name, slightly 
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altered (Itaz) ; and it was finaUy destroyed by 
the Tartars in the 12th century. The siirronnding 
district, which was a rugged volcanic region, sub- 
ject to frequent earthquakes, was called ‘Pa 7 iaj/:^. 

Hhanmiis ('Po/upovy, — ooptos ; *Pa< '.Poy<r{os; 
Ohno Kaatro)^ a dennis in Attica, belonging to 
the tribe Aeantis, which derived its name from 
the rhaynnus, a kind of prickly shrub. {‘Pa,uvovs 
is an adjective, a contraction of ^ag.v6^i<s^ wliich 
comes from pdfivos.) Rhamnus was situated on a 
small rocky petsnsula on the E. coast of Atticii, 
GO stadia from Marathon. It possessed a celebrated 
temple of Nemesis, who is hence called b^- tlie 
Latin poets lihamnasia dea or virgo. In this 
temple there was a colossal statue of the goddess 
made by Agoracritus, the discip](j of Phidias. 
Another account, hut less trust wort lij", relates that 
the statue was the work of Phidias, and w as inadi; 
out of the block of Parian marble, which tl)e 
Persians brought with them for the puiq)oso of 
setting up a trophy, when thejr W'ere defeated at 
Marathon. Tlien? are still remains of this temple, 
as well as of a smaller one to the sanu? goddess. 

Rhampsinitus ('Pa/xxf/iviros}, one of tile ancient 
kings of Egypt, succeeded Proteus, and was suc- 
ceeded by Cheops. This king is said to have pos- 
sessed immense wealth; and in order to keep it safe 
he had a treasury built of stone, resjiecting the 
robbery of which Herodotus (ii, 121) relates a 
romantic story, which bears a great resemblance 
to the one told about the treasury built by the 2 
brothers Agamettos and Trophonius of Grchomeiuis. 
[Agamedes.] Rhampsinitus belongs to the ‘JOth 
dynasty, and is known in inscriptions by the name 
of /iamesm iVeter-kek-pen. 

Rhapta (ra 'PaTTTd), tlie S.-most sea-port knoAvii 
to the ancients, the capital of the district of Ikii- 
baria, or Azania, on the E. coast of Africa. It 
stood on a river called Rhaptus (Doara)^ and 
near a promontory called Rhaptuiu {Formnsa\ 
and the people of the district were called ‘Pdij/ioi 
Aidiovfs, 

Rhea ('Ped, Epic and Ion. 'Peia, 'Peir?, or 
an ancient Greek goddess, appears to have been a 
goddess of the earth. She is represented as a 
daughter gf Uranus and Ge, and the wife of Cronos, 
by whom she became the motlier of Ilesti.i, Dc- 
iiietcr, Hera, Hades, Poseidon and Zeus. Cronos 
devoured all liis children by Rhea, but wlien she 
was on the point of giving birth to Zeus, she went 
to Lyctus in Crete, by the advice of her ]):ueut3. 
When Zeus was born she gave to Cronos a stone 
wrapped up like an infant, which the god swallowed 
supposing it to be liis child. Crete wa.s undoubtetlly 
the earliest scat of the worship of Rhea; though 
many other parts of Greece laid claim to tlu- lio- 
iiour of being the birth-place of Zeus. Rhea vas 
afterwards identified by the Greeks *in Asia Minor 
with the Great Asiatic goddess, known under the 
name of “ the Great Mother,” or the Mother ot 
the Gods,” and also bearing other names such as 
Cybele, Agdistis, Dindyraenc, &c. Hence her 
worship became of a wild and enthusiastic cha- 
racter, and various Eastern rites wx‘re added to it, 
which soon S])read throughout the whole ol (jreecc. 
From the orgiastic nature of these rites, her worship 
became closely connected with that of Dionysus. 
Under the name of Cybele her worship was uni- 
versal in Phrygiiu Under the name of Agdistis, 
she was worshipped with great solemnity at 
nu8 in Galatia, which town was regarded as tne 
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principal seat of her wqrship. Under dilVerent 
nanios wc might trace the worship of Rhea 
much further east, as^ far as tlie Huphrates and 
even Bactfiana. liiihe was, in fact, the great god- 
dess of the Eastern world, and we find lier wor- 
shiiiped there -under a variety •of forms and 
names. As reoards the Romans, they had from 
the earliest times worshipped Jupiter and his 
mother Ops, the wife of isaturn. During tlie war 
with Ilannihal tho Homans fetched the image of 
tlie IMotlier of tho Oods from H^sinus ; hot the 
wcrsliip then introduced was quit*; new to them, 
and eitlu'r maintained itself as distinct from tin* 
worship of Ops, or became united with it. A 
tonple was built to her on the Palatine, and the 
Roman matrons honoured her with the festival of 
the Megalosia. In all Fairopoan countries Rhea 
was coiicei\ed to he accompanied hy the Curete.s, 
who are. ins(‘parahly connected with the birth and 
bringing uf of Zeus in (hvte, and in Plirygia by 
the Coiybantos, Atys, and Agdistis. 'J’he Oory- 
bantes were lier enthusiastic ])riests, who with 
drum.'^, cymbal.s, horns, and in full armour, per- 
formed their orgiastic dances in the forests and on 
the mountains of Phrygia. In Rome the Oalli 
Averc; lier priests. The lion was sacred to her. In 
works of art site is usually n'pre.scmted seated on a 
throne, adorned with the imiral crown, from which 
a, veil hangs down. Lions appear crouching on the 
rigiit and left of her throne, and sometimes she is 
seen riding in a chariot drawn hjf lions. 

Eh^a Silvia. [Romulits.] 

Rhebas ('Pf/ySav, 'PV)/3amy: a river of 

JJitliyiiia, in Asia Minor, falling into tho Kuxine 
N. E. of Cliah’odon ; very small and insignilicant 
in it.self, hut much celelirated in the Argonautic 
legends. 

Ehedones. [llKnoNKs,] 

Rbegium (Viiyiou: Rhogluus : /ieofjin), a ce- 
lebrated ( I reek town on th(‘ coast of Bruttium in 
the S. of ltah% was situated on tin* Vh-etum Si- 
culum, or the Straits wliich separati* Italy aiu^ 
Sicily. The ancients derived its name from tlie 
verb (triyuviixi (“break'’), liecause it wms supposed 
that Sicily was at this place torn asunder from 
Laly. Rlu'gium Avas founded about th»* beginning 
of tlie first jNtesseiiian Avar, n, c. 74J, by Aeolian 
Clialcidi ins from Euboea and by Doric Messenians, 
who iia'l ijuitted their native country on the com- 
nienocmeiit of hostilities between Sparta and Ales- 
senia. At the end of tho *2iid Messenian Avar, 
GGtl, a larg.* body of Mes.senians, under the conduct 
of tile sons of Avistomene.s settled at Rhegium, 
which now became a llnurisliing and important 
city, and extended its authority over several of 
the neigh boiiriiig towns. Even beforo tlie Persian 
^vars Rhegiiim Avas sulficieiitly powerful to send 
3000 of its citizens to the assistance of tho Ta- 
rentines, and in the time of the elder Dionysius it 
poss<'S.sed a fleet of 00 ships of Avar. The gOA'crn- 
nieut was an ari.stncracy, but in the beginning of 
"the oth century n, c., Anaxilnus, Avho wars of a 
Atessoniari family, inado himself tyrant of tho 
place. Ill 4.94 this Aiiaxilans conquered Zancle 
in Sicily, tlie name of Avhicli lie changed into 
Alcssaiia. lie ruled over tlie ’2 cities, and on his 
death in 470 he. bequeathed his power to his sons. 
About 10 years afterwards (4G6) his sons were 
driven out of Rhegium and Messana, and repub 
lican governments Avere established in both citie.s, 
^vhich now bcctimc iiideperdent of one another. 
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At a later period Rhegium incurred the deadly 
eiiniity of the elder Dionysius in consequence of a 
personal insult which the inhabitants liad offered 
him. It is said that when he asked tlie Rhogians 
to give him one of their maidens for lii.s Avife, 
they riplicd tliat they could only grant him tho 
daughter of their public executi«mer. Dionysius 
carried on war agriiiist the city for a long lime, 
and after two or three unsnccL‘.ssful attempts he at 
length took the jdace, whicli he treated Avith the 
greatest severity. Rhegium never n'covcred its 
former greatness, though it still contiinM'd to be a 
place of considerable iniportanc*'. Tlie younger 
Dionysius gave it the name of IV/oe/jot, but this 
name never came into general use. and wa'* R])ee- 
dily forgotten. The Rhegians having anjilied to 
Rome for assistance Avhen Pyrrlius avhs in tlie S. 
of Italy, the Romans placed in the town a gar- 
rison of 4000 soldiers, who had been levic 1 among 
the Latin colonics in Campania. Tlieso troops 
seized the town in 279, killed or expelled the 
male inhabitants, and took possession of their 
wives and children. The Romans AVere too mucli 
engaged at tho tiim* with their war against Pyrrhus 
to take notice of tlii.s outrage ; hut when J^yrrliiis 
was driven out of Italy, they took signal vengeance 
u)>oii these Campanians, ami reston*d tlie surviA ing 
Rhegians to their city. Rliegium suffered greatly 
from an earthquake .shortly before the breaking 
out of the Social war, 90 ; but its population aams 
augmented by Angiistus^who settled here a number 
of A'oterans from his fleet, Avhence the town bears 
in l^toleiny the surname Julium. Rhegium was 
the place from which persons usually crossed over 
to Sicily, hut tho .spot, at which tliey embarked, 
Ava.s called Columna Rhegina {JVrjyivwi^ trrtjAfs ; 
lorre di(\ir<dlo)^ and Avas 1 00 stadia N. ol' the town. 
The Creek language continued to ho spoken at 
Rhogium till a very lato time, and the town Avas 
subject to the Byzantine court long after the down- 
fall of the Western empire. 

Rbenea ('Pnvcia, also ‘Pfji'i?, ’Privaia). formerly 
called Ortyc/ia and Celadussa, an isUnid in tho 
Aegaean sea and one of the Cyclades, of Delos, 
from Avhich it was divided by a narrow strait only 
4 stadia in Avidth. When Polycratos took the 
island, ho dedicated it to Apollo, and united it by 
a chain to Delos; and Nicias connected tho 2 
i.dands by means of a bridge. When tho Athe- 
nians purified Delos in n.c. 4’26, they removed all 
the dead from the latter island to Rhenea. 

Rhenus. 1. {fihn/t in German, R/tiun in Eng- 
lish), one of the great rivers in Europe, forminir 
in ancient times the boundary between (faul and 
Germany, rises in Alons Adula {^St.O'otliard) not 
far from tho sources of tho Rhone, ami llows firtt 
in a W.-ly direction, passing throu!,di tl:*' Laciis 
Brigantinus {Lake of till it reache.s 

Basilia {Basle\ Avhore it takes a N.-ly direction and 
eventually Hoavs into the Ocean by !?everal months. 
The ancients spoke of 2 mavi arims, into w liicb the 
Rhine Avas divided in entering the territory ol tin; 
Bahivi, of Avhich the one on the L. continued to 
bear the name of Hlienus, Avhilo that on th;; W., 
into which tho Mo.sa (Afaas or A/fJtse) flowed, 
Avas called Vahalis (IPW). After Dpisus in n.r. 
12 had connected the Flovo Lacus (X/n/d<‘r.S<r) 
Avith the Rhine by means of a canal, in making 
Avhich he probably made use of the bod of the 
Yssel, Ave find mention of 3 mouths of the Rhine. 
Of these tlie names, as given by Pliny, arc' on tho 
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W. Ilo’itim (the Vahalis of other writers'), in the 
centre lllienus, and on the E. Flovinn ; hut at a 
later time we again find mention of onlj’ 2 mouths. 
The llhine is described by tlie ancients as a broad, 
rapid and deep river. It receives many tribu- 
taries, of which the most important were<the Mo- 
sella {Moselle) and Mosa {Maas or Meuse) on the 
left, and the Nicer {Neckar\ Moenus {Main) and 
Luppia {Lippe) on the right. It passed through 
various tribes, of which the principal on the W. 
were the Nantiiates, llelvctii, Soqiiani, Medioina- 
trici, Tribocci, Treviri, l>bii, Ratavi, andCannine- 
fates, and the principal on the K. were the Rhaeti, 
Vindelici, Mattiaci, Sigambri, Tcncb'ri, Usipetes, 
Bructeri, and Frisii. Tlie length of the Rhine is 
stated differently by the ancient writers. Its 
whole course amounts to about S.'iO miles. The 
inundations of the Rhino near its mouth are men- 
tioned by the ancients. Caesar was the first Ro- 
man general wlio crossed the Hliine. He threw a 
bridge of boats across the river, probably in the 
neighbourhood of Cologne, — The etymology of 
the name is doubtful ; some connect it with Hnnen 
or riman^ according to which it would mean the 
“current” or “stream;” others with rhen or 
rciw, that is, the “ clear ” river. — 2. (/iV«o), a 
tributary of the Padus {Pa) in fJallia Cisalpina 
near Bononia, on a small island of which Octavian, 
Antony and Lepidus formed the celebrated trium- 
virate. The small river Lavinius {lAivino) flows 
into the Rhenus; and Appian places iii the La- 
vinius the island on whicli the triumvirate^ was 
formed. 

R]iepliaim<, a valley of .Tudaea, continuous with 
the valley of Hijinoin, S.W. of Jerusalem. Rhe- 
pha'im w'us also the name of a very ancient people 
of Palestine. 

Rhesus ('Pfyoroy). 1. A river-god in Bithynia, 
one of tlie srms of Oceanus and Tethys. — 2. Son 
of king Eumeiis in Thrace, marched to the assist- 
ance of the Trojans in their war with the Greeks. 
An oracle liad declared that Troy would never he 
taken, if the snow-white horses of Rhesus should 
once drink the Avater of the Xanthns, and feed 
upon the grass of tFie Trojan plain. But as soon 
as Rhesus had reiiched the Trojan territory and 
had pitched his tents late g,t night, Ulysses and 
iJiornedes penetrated into his camp, slew Rhesus 
himself, and carried dff his horses. In later Avriters 
Rhesus is described as a son of Strymoii and 
Euterpe, or Calliope, or Terpsichore. 

Rhianus {’Piauds), of Crete, a distinguished 
Alexandrian poet and grammarian, flouri.shed b. c. 
222 . lie wrote several epic poems, one of which 
was on the Messenian Avars. He also wrote epi- 
grams, 10 of which are preserved in the Palatine 
Anthology, and one by Athenaeus. His fragments 
are printed in Gaisford’s Poetae Minores Graeci ; 
and separately edited by Nic. Saal, Bonn, 1831. 

Rliidagus, a tributary of the riA^'er Zioberis in 
Parthia. 

RhinocolUra or Rhinocortlra (ra *PivoK6\ovpa 
or 'VivoKdpovpa^ and 17 *PiyoKo\olfpa or *PiyoKopo^pa : 
Kului^el-Arish), the frontier town of Egypt and 
Palestine, in the midst of the desert, at the 
mouth of the brook {El-Arish\ which was the 
boundary between the countries, and which is 
called in Scripture the river of Egypt. It was 
sometimes reckoned to Syria, sometimes to Egypt. 
Its name “ Thc-cui-ojff^-noses^''' is derived from its 
having been the place of exile of criminals who 
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had first been so mutilated, under the Ethiopian 
dynasty of kings of Egypt. 

Rhinthon {'PlvOatv), of Syracuse or Tarentum, 
said to have been the son of a potter, Avas a drama- 
tic poet, of that species of burlesque tragedy, Avhicli 
was called <l)^vaKoypa(pla or iKaporpaycpdla^ and 
flourished in the reign of Ptolemy I. king of 
Egypt. When he is placed at the head of the 
composers of this burlesque drama, we are not to 
suppose that he actually invented it, but that he 
Avas the first toTdevelope in a Avritten form, and to 
introduce into Grec'k literature, a species of dra- 
matic composition, Avhich had already long existed 
as a popular amusement among the Greeks of 
southern Italy and Sicily, and especially at "I’arcn- 
tuin. The species of drama Avhich he cnlti\»ated 
may be described as an exhibition of the sulijects 
of tragedy, in the spirit and style of comedy. A 
poet of this description Avas called </>^ea|. This 
name, and that of the drama itself, <f)\vaKo'ypa(f>ia^ 
seem to have been the genuine terms used at 
Tarentum. Rhinthon Avrote 38 dramas. 

Rhipaei Montes (ra 'PnraTa uprj, also 'PiTrat), 
the name of a lofty range of mountains in the 
northern part of the earth, respecting which there 
are diverse statements in the ancient Avriters. The 
name seems to have been given by the Gre(‘k 
poets quite indefinitely to all the mountains in the 
northern parts of Phirnpe and Asia. Thus the 
Rhipaei Montes are sometimes called the Hyper- 
borei Montes. |cM Yi’EunoiiEi.] The later geo- 
graphical Avriters place the Rhipaean mountains 
N. E. of M. Alaunus on the frontiers of Asiatic 
Sarniatia, and state that the Tanais rises in the.so 
niounbiins. According to this account the Rhi- 
paean mountains may be regarded as a Avestern 
branch of the Ural Mountains. 

Rhium ('Pi'o»' : Casie.Uo di Morea)^ a promontory 
in Acbaia, opposite the promontory of Antirrhiuiu 
{Caslello di Homelia)^ on the borders of Aetolia 
and Locris, with which it formed tlie narrow 
entrance to the Corintliian gulf, Avhich Straits are 
now called the Little Durdamdles, It is sometimes 
called *hxoCiKhv 'Plov, to distinguish it from the 
opposite promontory, Avhich Avas surnamed MoAu- 
Kpiuhv or AirwKiKhv. On the promontor}- ot 
Rhium there was a temple of Poseidon. 

Rhizon or Rhizinium ('PIS’"!/: 'PtfwvlTTjy; 
Risano), an ancient town in Dalmatia, situated at 
the upper end of the gulf, called after it Uhi- 
Konaeus Sinus ( G. of Catiaro). 

Rhdda or RhSdus ('PdSr;, 'PJSoy : Rozns\ 
a Greek emporium on the coast of the indigetae 
in Hispania Tarraconensis, founded by the Rho- 
dians, and subsequently occupied by the inha- 
bitants of Massilia. 

Rh 6 d&nus {Rh6ne\ one of the chief rivers of 
Gaul, rises in M. Adula on the Pennine Alps, not 
far from the sources of the Rhine, floAvs first in a 
westerly direction, arid after passing through the 
Lacus Lemanus, turns to the S., passes by the 
toAvns of Lugdunum, Vienna, Avenio and Arelato, 
receives several tributaries, and finally foils by 
several mouths into the Sinus Gnllicus iu the Medi- 
terranean. The number of the mouths of the Rhone 
is stated differently by the ancient writers ; which 
is not surprising, as the river has frequently altered 
its course near the sea. Pliny mentions 3 mouths, 
of Avhich the most important was called Os A/of- 
salioticiem, while the 2 others bore the general 
name of Lihyca om, being distinguished from oacii 
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other as the On Ilispaniense and the Os jl/e- 
iapinum. Resides these moiitlis tliere -was a 
canal to the R. of the Os Massalioticuni, called ! 
f'ossae MCtriimae, which was dug by order of | 
Marius during his war with the Cimini, in order 
to make an easier connection between the Rhone 
and the Mediterranean, as the mouths of the river 
were frequently choked up with sand. The Rhone 
is a very rapid river, and its upward navigation is 
therefore difficult, though it is navigable for large 
vessels as high as Lugdunum, and*by means of the 
Arar still further N. 

Rhode. [Rhodos.] ^ 

Rhodia and Rhodidpolis ('PoSm, 'PoStdiroAos : 
'PoSteus, '?odioTro\irr]5 : JCski-Hissur^ Ru.), a 
mountain city of Lycia, near Corydallus, with a 
temple of Asclepius. 

Rhddius ('PoStOs : prob. fJm brook of the Darda- 
nelles), a small river of the 'J'road, mentioned both 
by Homer and Hesiod. It rose on the lower 
slopes of Mt. Ida, and flowed N. W. into the Hel- 
lespont, ln'tween Abydus and Dardamis, after re- 
ceiving the Selleis from the W. It is identified 
by sonic with the river Iludio^, which 'J’hncj''dides 
mentions, between Cynossema and Abydus. Some 
made it erroneously a tributary of the Aesepus. 
It is found mentioned on the coins of Dardamis. 

RhSdope ('Po5<^irrj), one of the highest range of 
mountains in Thrace, extending from Mt. Sconiuis, 
E. of the river Nestus and the boundaries of 
Macedonia, in a S. E.-ly diroctirfi almost down to 
the coast. It is highest in its northern part, and 
is thickly covered with wood. Rhodope, like the 
rest of Thrace, was sacred to Dionysus (Bacchus), 
and is frequently mentioned by the poets in con- 
nection with the worship of this god. 

R1l$ddpis (‘PoSwTTis), a celebrated Greek courte- 
zan, of Thracian origin, was a fellow-slave with 
the poet Aesop, both of them belonging to the 
Samian ladinoii. She afterwards became the pro- 
jierty of Xanthes, another Samian, who carried 
her to Naucratis in Egypt, in the reign of Amasi.^ 
and at this groat sea-port she carried on the trade 
of an hetaera for the benefit of her master. While 
thus employed, Charaxiis, the brother of the poetess 
Sappho, who had come to Naucratis as n merchant, 
fell ill love Avith her, and ransomed her from 
slavery for a large sum of money. She was in 
conse(|uence attacked by Sappho in a poem. She 
continued to live at Naucratis, and with the tenth 
part of her gains she dedicated at Delphi 10 iron 
spits, which were seen by Herodotus. She is 
called Rhodopis by Herodotus, but Sappho in her 
poem spoke of her under the name of Doricha. It 
is therefore probable that Doricha was her real 
name, and that she received that of Rhodopis, 
which signiftes the “ ro.sy-chi!eked,” on account of 
her beaut^v. There was a talc current in Greece 
that Rhodopis built the third pyramid. It has 
been conjectured, with great probability, that in 
consequence of her name Rhodopis, the “ rosy- 
cheeked,’' she was confounded ivith Nitocris, the 
beautiful Egyptian queen, and the heroine of many 
an Egyptian legend, who is said by the ancient 
chronologers to have built the third pyramid. 

R1l6d08 ('P<S8os), sometimes called. Rhode, 

daugliter of Poseidon and Ilalia, or ol Helios and 
Amphitritc, or of Poseidon and Aphrodite, or lastly 
of Ocejimis. From her the island of Rhodes is 
said to have derived its name ; and in this island 
she bore to Helios 7 sons. 
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Rhodus 'P<i5os : 'PdStos, Rhodius : Rhodos, 
Rhoiles), the E.-most island of the Aegaean, or more 
specifically, of the Carpathian ii^ea, lies off the S. 
c<i.‘i8t of Caria, due S. of the promontory «>f Cynos- 
scina (6^ A/om/>o), at tlie distance of about 12 geog. 
miles. • Its length, from N. E. to S. AV. is about 
45 miles ; its greatest breadth about 20 to 25. In 
early times it was called Aethraea and Ophiussa, 
and several other names. The earliest Greek re- 
cords make mention of it. Mytliological stories 
ascribed its origin to the power of Apollo, who 
raised it from beneath .the waves; and its first 
peopling to the Telchines, children of Thalatta {the 
Sea), upon whose destruction by a, deluge, tin? lle- 
liadae were planted in the island by Helios, where 
they formed 7 tribes, and founded a kingdom, 
which soon became flourishing by their skill in as- 
tronomy' and navigation, and other sciences and 
arts. These traditions appear to signify the early 
peopling of the island by some of the civilised races 
of W. Asia, probably the Phoenicians. After other 
jilledged migrations into the island, ive come to its 
J lellenic colonisation, which is ascribed to Tlepo- 
lonms, the son of Hercules, before the Trojan war, 
and after that war to Althaemenes. Homer men- 
tions the 3 Dorian settlements in Rhodes, namely, 
Hindus, lalysus, and Caminis ; and these cities, with 
Cos, Cnidus, and Halicarnassus, formed the Dorian 
Hexapolis, which was established, from a period of 
unknown antiquity, in tlie S. W. corner of Asia 
Minor. Rhodes soon »becaine a great maritime 
state, or rather confederacy, the island being par- 
celled out between the 3 cities above mentioned. 
The Rhodians made distant voyages, and founded 
numerous colonies, of which the chief were, Rhoda 
in Iberia ; Gola, in Sicily ; Parthenope, Salacia, 
Siris, and Sybaris, in Italy ; settlements in the 
Balearic islands ; and, in their own neighbourhood. 
Soli ill Cilicia, and Gagae and Corvdalla in Lycia. 
DiirJhg this early period the government of each of 
the 3 cities seems to have been monarchical ; but 
about n. c. 0(10 the whole island seems to have 
been united in an oligarchical republic, the chief 
magistrates of which, called pry’tancs, were taken 
from the family of the Eratidae, who had been the 
royal family of I alysus. [Di.\gor.\s: Dorieus,] 
At the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, Rhodes 
was one of those Dorian maritime states which 
were subject to Athens ; but in the 20th yea# of 
the war, 412, it joined the Spartan alliance, and the 
oligarchical party, which had been depressed and 
their leaders, the Eratidae, expelled, recovered their 
former power, under Dorieus. In 408, the new 
capital, called Rhodus, was built, and peopled from 
the 3 ancient cities of lalysus, Lindiis, and Cainirus. 
The history of the island now presents .'i series ot 
conflicts between the democratical and oligarchical 
parties, and of subjection to Athens and S])arta in 
turn, till the end of the Social war, .*>55, ivhen its 
independence was acknowledgi^d. Then followed 
a conflict with the princes of Caria, during which, 
the island Avas for a time subject to Artemisia, 
and, noininally at least, to Idrieus. During this 
period there Ai'erc gre.at internal dissensions, which 
Averc at length composed by a mixed form of go- 
vernment, uniting the elements of aristocracy and 
democracy. At the Macedonian conquest, they 
submitted to Alexander ; but, upon his death, they 
expelled the Macedonian garrison. In the ensuing 
Avars they fonned an alliance Avith Ptolemy, the 
son of Logus, and their city, Rhodes, successfully 
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endured ;i most famous siego by the forces of Dc- 
inetri'.Ks I'oliorcetes, who at length, in admiration 
of tlie valour of the besieged, juvseiited them with 
^he engines he had used aeuiniit the city, from the 
sale of which tln-y defrayed tlie cost of the cele- 
])rated Colossus, which i;^ descriheMi undar tlie 
luame of its artist. Chares. The state now for a 
long time Nourished, with an extensive commerce, 
and with such a maritime power, that it compelled 
tlie Byzantines to remit tin? toll which they levied 
on ships passing the Bosporus. At length thvy 
came into connection with the Bomans, whose 
alliance they joined, with Attains, king of Berga- 
inus, ill the war agaiiust Philip III. of Macedoii. 
In the ensuing war with Antiochus, the Hhodiaiis 
gave the Homans great aid with their fleet ; and, 
in the subsequent ])artition of tlie Syrian posses- 
sions of Asia Minor, they were rewarded liy the 
supremacy of S. Carin, where tlioA' had had settle- 
ments from an early period, j Peraea Hjiodio- 
lin.M.] A temporary interruption of their allianee 
AV’ith Jirum; was caused by their espousing the 
cause of P(irs(‘us, for which they wen* severely 
piiiiislied, IGd ; but they recovered the favour of 
Jiome by the important naval aid they rendered in 
the Mithndntic war. In tlu* Civil wars, they 
took part with Caesar, and snOered in consequence 
from Cn->'.ius, 4'i, but were afterwards compensated 
for their losses by the favour of Antonins. They 
wore at length deprived of their independence by 
Claudius ; and their prosperity received it.s final 
blow from an earthqiuike, whieli laid the city of 
Rhodes in ruins, in the reign of Antoninus Pius, 
A. J) 15o. Thu celebrated medieval liistoryof tlie 
island, as tlie seat of the Knights of St. John, does not 
belong to this work. The island is of great beauty 
and fertility, with a delicious climate. It Avas 
further celebrated as the home of distinguished 
schools of Creek art and of (Jreek oratory. 'J’he 
city of Rhodes was famous for the beauty and^re- 
gularity of its architecture, and the number of statues 
Avhich adorned it; it was designed by Hippodanuis 
of Miletus. [Comp. Talysus, Bindl'.s, and Ca- 
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Rhoccus CPotjeos). 1. A Centaur, who, in eon- 
juiietioii with llyliipup, ])ursued Atalauta in Ar- 
cadia, hut Avas killed by her with an arroAV. The 
Roman poets call liim Klioetus, and relate that he 
Avas# wounded at the nuptials of Pirithous. — 2. 
Son of Phileas or Philaeus, of iSamos, nii architect 
and .statuary, belonging to the earliest period in 
the history of Creek art, is mentioned as the liead 
of a family of Samian artists, lie ilourislicd about 
H. c. He was the first architect of the great 

temple of Hera at Samos, which Theodoras com- 
pleted. Ill conjunction with Smilis and Theodorus, 
he constructed the labyrinth at Lemnos ; and he, 
and the members of liis family Avho succeeded him, 
invented the art of casting statues in bronze and 
iron. 

Rhoeteum (rb 'Poireiov 6.Kpov, ri 'PoiTfias nKT-fu 
'Poirrj'iat aKTol : Virg. Rhoetea litora : C. Tntejtf.h j 
or Jiarhien)^ a promontory, or a strip of rocky 
coast, breaking into several promontories, in Mysia, 
on the Hellespont, near Aeantium, with a town of 
the same name (prob, Palco (’astro). 

Rhoetua. 1. A centaur. [IIhobcu.s.]— 2. One 
of the giants, who was slain by Dionysus ; be is 
usually called Eurvtus# 

Rhoxolani or koxoUni, a warlike people in 
European Sarmatia, on the coast of- the Pains 
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1 Maeotis, and betAveen the Borystbencs and the 
Tiinai.s, usually supposed to be the ancestors of 
the modern Russians,. Tlie)' freipiently attacked 
and plundered the Roman provinces H. of the 
Danube ; and* Hadrian Avas even obliged to pa}' 
them tribute. They are mentioned as late as the 
11th century. They fought with lancoa and with 
long swords Avieldod with both hands ; and their 
armies Avere composed chielly of cavalry. 

Rhyndacus (‘Pui/5a/c4s : E<lrenos). or Lycus, a 
considerable rive^ of Asia Minor. Jfising in Mt. 
DindAunene, opposite to the sources of the Hernius, 
it flows N. through Phrygia, then turns N. W. 
then W. and then N. through the lake Apollo- 
niatis, into tlie Propontis. From the point Avhere 
it left Phrygia, it formed the boundary of Mysia 
and Bithynia. Its chief tributary, which joins it 
from the W. below the lake Apolloniatis, Avas 
called MACKSTfVs. On the banks of the Rliyiida- 
eus, Liiciillns gained a great victory over Mitliri- 
dates, ii. t'. 7J. 

Rhypes ('Pbir^s and other fonns: ‘P'jiralo^)^ <nie 
of the 1*2 cities of Acliaia, situated between Ae- 
giuni and Patrae. It Avas destroyed by Augustus 
and its inhabitants removed to Patrae. 

Rhytium ('Putioc), a toAvn bi Crett*. im'iitioned 
l»y Homer, Avhidi is identified by modern writers, 
but Avitliout any sidlicieiit rea.soiis, with the later 
Uitymna. 

Ricimer, the Roman King-Maker,” Avas the 
sou of a Suevian clijef, and Avas brought up at the 
court of Valentiiiiaii HI. lie served with distinc- 
tion under Aetiiis, in the reign of Valent iniaii 
III. In A. 1). 450 he commanded the Heel of the 
emperor Avitus, Avith which he gained a groat vic- 
tory over the Vandals, and in tlie satm* year lie 
deposed Avitus ; but as lie Avas a barbarian by 
birth, ho would not assume the title of emperor, 
but gave it to Majorian, intending to keep the real 
power in his own hands. But as Majoriau proved 
more able and energetic than Ricimer bad ex- 
pected, be Avas put to death in lb I by ordiT of 
Ricimer, Avho noAv raised Libius Sevm’us to the 
throne. On the death of Suveriis in 4Go, liiciiiier 
kept the government in his oaa'ii hands for the next 
U> months ;*but in 4()7 Aiithuinius Avas appointed 
emperor of the West by Leo, emperor of the East. 
Ricimer acquiesced in the appointment, and re- 
ceived the daughter of Aiithcuiius in iiiarriago; 
but in 472 he made Avar against hi.s liither-in-laAv, 
and took Rome by storm. Anthem iii.s [lerished in 
the assault, and (Jlybrius Avas proclaimed emperor 
by Ricimer, Avho died however only 40 days after 
the sack of Rome. 

Ricina. 1. (ilicinensis), a town in Picenum, 
colonized by the emperor SeA'erus. Its mini's are 
on the riA'or Potenza near Macerata.-t-2. One of 
the Kbndae Insulae, or the Hebrides. 

Rigodulum a town of tho Trcvirl in 

Gallia Belgica, distant 3 days' inarch from Mo- 
gontiacuin. 

Eobjgus, or RSbigO, is described by some 
Latin writers as a divinity worshipped for the pur- 
pose of averting blight or too great heat from the 
young cornfields. The festival of the Robigalia 
Avas celeltfatcd on the ‘25th of April, and aa\'as said 
to have been instituted by Numa, But consider- 
ing the uncertainty of the ancients thcmselA-cs as 
to whether tho divinity was masculine or feminine, 
and that the Romans did not pay divine honours to 
any evil demon, it is^ probable that the divinity 





Gates in the Walls of Serviiis. 


1 Porta Collina. 

2 P. 

Viininalia. 

3 P. 

Esquilina. 

4 P. 

Querquetulana ? 

6 P. 

Caclimoiitana. 

6 P. 

Capena. 

7 P. 

Raudusculana ? 

8 P. 

Naevi.i. 

9 P. 

Minucia. 

10 P. 

Trigemina. 

11 P, 

' Flumentaria. 

12 P. 

Carraenfcilis. 

13 P. 

Ratuincna ? 

14 P. 

Fontinaiis. 

Gates in the Walls of Aurelian, 

15 Porta Flaminia. 

1C P. 

Pinciana. 

17 P. 

Salaria. 

18 P. 

Nomen tana. 

19 P, 

Clausa. * 


20 Porta Tihurtina (S. Lorenzo). 

21 P. PratMU'stina (Maggiore). 

22 P. Asinaria. 

23 P. Metrovia ? 

24 Latina. 

25 P. Appia (S. Sebastiano). 

26 P. Ardeatina? 

27 P. Ostionaifl. 

28 P. Portuensis. 

29 P. Aurelia (S. Pancrazio). 

30 P. Septimiana. 

31 P. Aurelia of Procopius. 

Biiilcjes, 

32 Pons Aclius (Ponte S. Angelo). 

33 P. Vaticanus ? 

34 P. Janiculensis? 

35 P. Fabricius. 

36 P. Cestius, 

37 P. Palatinus (Aemiilus ?). 

38 P. Supposed remains of the Sublician 

Bridge. 
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Robigus, or RoLigo, is only an abstraction of the 
later Romans from the fostivjil of the Robigalia. 

Rebus, a fortress inlbe territory of the Rnuraci 
ill tiallia Bclgica, which was built liy Valentiuiaii 
near Basilia, a. u. 374. 

Roma (Romanus: /7o/we), the tapital of Italy 
and of the world, was situated on the left bank 
of the river Tilier, on tlie N.W. confines of 
Latium, about 10 miles from the sea. — A. 
History of the City. Rome is said to have 
been a colony from Alba Loi^a, and to have 
been founded by Romulus, about n. c. 753. [Ro- 
mulus.] All triuiitions agree that the original 
city comprised only the Mons Palaiinua or Pa- 
latiinn and some portion of the ground immediately 
below it. It was surrounded by walls, which 
followed the line of the Poniocrinm (see Diet, of 
At/firj. i-\ ?■.), and Avas built in a square form, 
whence it was called Roma Qmdruta. This city 
on the Palatine was inhabited only by Latins. 
On the iii'iglihouring hills chcie also existed from 
the earliest times settlements of Sabines and Ktnia- 
caiis. 'I'lio Sabine town, probably called Quirinm, 
and inhabited by Qnirifes, was situated on the 
bills to tin* N. of the Palatine, that is, the (piiri- 
nalis niid or Copitoliuni^ on the latter 

of which hills was the Sabine Arx or citadel. 
These Latin and Sabine towns afterwards became 
unilt'd. according to tradition, in the reign of Hoimi- 
luB, and tbe, ’2 y^eoples formed one collective body, 
known under the name of Pvpulus Romanus (et) 
Quirites." The Etruscans were settled on Mo)/8 
CaeJif/s^ ami extended over Mons Cisphis and Mo7is 
Oppins^ wliieh are part of the J'isquiliiie. These 
Eti upcans winv at an early period incorporated in 
the Roman state, but were conipolbid to abandon 
their seats on the hills, and to take up their abode 
ill the plains between the Caclius and the Ksqui- 
line, whence tin; Viens Tuscus derived its name. 
Under tin* kings tile city rapidly grew in popu- 
lation and in size. Ancus Martiua added the 
J\fonf( Arcuiinus to the city. The same king aj.so 
built a fortre>s on the Janiculus^ a hill on the 
other side of the Tiber, as a protection against the 
Etruscans, ami connected it witli the city by means 
of the Pons Sublicius. Rome wa» still further 
improved and enlarged by Taniuiniiis Pri.scus and 
Ijervius Tullius. The former of these kings con- 
structed tbe vast seivera {cloacae), by which the 
lower part of the city between tlm Palatine and 
Capitol was drained, and which still remain with- 
out a stone displaced. Ilo also laid out the Circus 
Maximus and the forum, and, Jiccording to some 
traditions, commenced the erection of the Capitoliiie 
temple, which was finished by 4 ’arquinius Superbus. 
The comydetion of the city however was ascribed 
to Serving Tullius. This king added the Motis 17- 
minatis ami Mons Esquilinm, and surrounded the 
whole city with a line of fortifications, Avhich 
comprised all the 8(#en hills of Rome {Palatinm, 
CapituUnus, Quirinalis, CueRus, Avatilnus^ Virni- 
nalis, J£,s(fuilinus). Hence Rome was called Urbs 
SepticoUis. These fortifications were about 7 miles in 
circumference. At the same time Servius extended 
the yiomoerium so as to make the sacred enclosure 
of the city identical with its walls. In n. a 390 
Borne w'as entirely destroyed by the Gauls, Avith 
the exception of a few houses on the Palatine. 
On the departure of the barbarians it Avas rebuilt 
in groat haste and confusion, Avithout any attention 
to regularity, and with narroAv and crooked streets. 
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After the conquest of the Carthaginians and of 
the monarchs of Macedonia and Syria, the city 
began to be adorned Avith many public buildings 
and handsome private houses; and it aa^us still 
further enihellished by Augustus, Avho introduced 
great Jmprovenicnts into ail parts of the city, and 
both erected many public buildings himseif and 
induced all the leading nobles of his court to folloAV 
his example. So greatly had the appearance of 
the city improved during his long and prosperous 
reign that he used to boast that he liad found the 
city of brick, and had left it of marble. Still the 
main features of the city remained the same ; and 
the narroAv streets and mean houses formed a 
striking and disagreeable contrast to the syilendid 
public buildings and magnificent palaces Avhicb bad 
Ijeen recently erected, 'i'he great fire at Romo in 
the reign of Nero (a. d. 64) destroyed two-thirds 
of the city. Nero availed himself of this oyipor- 
tunity to indulge his passion for building ; and the 
city noAv assumed a more regular and stately ap- 
pearance, The new streets Avere made both Avide 
and straight; the height Jif the houses Avas re- 
stricted ; and a certain yrart of each was required 
to be built of Gafiiaii or Alban stone, Avhicli aa’os 
proof against fire. Rome had long since extended 
i)eyond the Avails of Servius Tullius ; but down to 
the 3rd century of the Christian aera the walls of 
this monarch continued to mark the limits of the 
city properly so called. These* walls however had 
long since been rendered quite useless, and the 
titywas therefore lett Avithout any fortifications. 
Accordingly the emperor Aiirelian determined to 
.surround Rome Avitli new Avails, which enibrac'^d 
the city of Servius Tullius and ail the suburbs 
which had subsequently grown up around it, such 
as the JA t/an/cn/as on tlio right bank of the Tiber, 
and the C'ol/is Ilortahnon or Mons Pinruinus on the 
left bank of the river to the of the Quirinalis. 
The walls of Aurelian Avere commenced ]>y this 
('inpcror before he set out on his expedition against 
Zenobia (a. d. *271), and Avere terminated by bis 
successor Probus. They Averc about 11 miles in 
circumference. They Avere restored b}' lionorius, 
and Avere also partly n'buill by Bclisarius, •— B. 
Blvisions of the City. Rome Avas divided by 
Servius Tullius into 4 Rrgiincs or districts, corre- 
sponding to the 4 city tribes. Their names were : 
1. !<uburaim^ comprehending the space from the 
Subura to tim Caellus, both inclusive. *2. iv7- 
quUina, comprehending ihe Ksquiline hill. 3. Cul- 
tuia^ extending over the Qnirinal and \'iiuinal. 

4. /W<i/oaz, comprehend iug tiio Palatine hill. The 
Capitoliiie, as the seat of the gods, and the Aven- 
tine, Avere not included in these Regiones. Tliese 
Rogiones Avere again subdivided into 27 Sacolla 
Argaeorum, which were probably erected Avhere 
tAvo streets {compita) crossed each otiicr. It is 
probable that each of the 4 Regiones contained 6 
of these sacella, and that tin* remaining 3 belonged 
to the Capitoliiie. The division of S<'rvius Tullius 
into 4 Regiones remained unchanged till tlie time of 
Augustus ; but this emperor made a fresh division 
of the city into 14 Regiones, which comprised 
both the ancient city of Servius Tullius and all the 
suburbs Avhich had l>ecu subsequently added. Ihis 
division avhs made by Augustus to facilitate the 
internal government of the city. The names of 
the Regiones aatic:— 1. Porta Capemu at the 

5. E. coiner of the city by the Porta Cnpima. 2. 
CuelinwHliuin, N. L. of the preceding, embracing 
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M. Caelius. 3. Isis et Serapis^ N. W. of No. 2, 
in the valley between the Caeliuf?, the Palatine 
and Esquiline. 4. Fia Sacra, N.W, of No. 3, 
embracing the valley between the Esquiline, Vimi* 
nal and Qiiiriniil towards the Palatine. 5. 
Esquilina cum Colic Viininati, N.E. of No. 4 ^ com- 
prehending the whole of tlie Esquiline and Viminal. 
6. Alta Semila, N.W. of No. 5, comprising the 
Quirinal. 7. Via Lata, W. of No. 6’, between the 
Quirinal and Campus Martius. 3. Forum 7?o- 
vianuni, S. of No. 7, comprehending the Capitoliiie 
and the valley between it and the Palatine. .0. 
Circus Fluvimius, N.W. of No. 8, extending as 
far as the Tiber, and comprehending the whole of 
the Campus Martius. 10. Falaiium, S.E. of No. 8, 
containing the Palatine. 11. Circus Maodmus, 
S.W. of No. 10, comprehending the plain between 
the Palatine, Aventine and Tiber. 12. Piscina 
Puhlica, S.E. of No. 11. 1.3. Aveniinus, N.W. of 

No. 12, embracing the Aventine. 14. Trans Ti- 
ber in>, the only region on the right bank of the 
river, containing the Insula Tiherina, the valley 
between the river and the .Janicnlus, and a part of 
this mountain. Each of these Regiones was sub- 
divided into a certain number of Vici, analogous to 
the sacella of Servius Tullius- The houses were’ 
divided into 2 dinerent classes, called respectively 
domus and insulae. The former were the dwellings 
of the Homan nobles, corresponding to the modern 
palazzi ; the latter ivere the habitations of the 
middle and lower classes. ^lach insula contained 
several apartments or sets of apartments, which 
were let to different families, and it w’as frc(iuently 
surrounded with shops. The insulae contained 
several stories ; find as the value of ground in- 
creased ill Rome, they wore frequently built of a 
dangerous height. Hence Augustus restricted the 
height of all new house*' to 70 feet, and 'J'rajan to 
60 feet. No houses of descriptltm were al- 
lowed to be built close togetlier at Pome, and it 
w.as provided by the 12 T.ahles that a space of at 
least b feet should he left between every house. 
The number of insulae of course greatl}' exceeded 
that of the domi. It is stated that there were 
46,602 insulae at Rome, but only 1790 domus.— 
G. Size and Population of the City. It has 
been already stated that the circumference of the 
walls of i:!ervius Tullius was about 7 miles; but a 
great part of the space included within these walls 
was at first not covered with buildings. Subse- 
quently, as we have seen, the city greatly' extended 
beyond these limits ; and a measurement has come 
down to us, made in the reign of Vespasian, by 
which it appears to have been about 1 3 miles in 
circumference. It was probably about this time 
that Rome reached its greatest size. The walls of 
Aureliau were only about 11 miles in circuit. It 
is more difficult to detenninc the population of the 
city at any j^iveil period. We learn however 
from the Monumentum Ancyranum, that the plebs 
urbana in the time of Augustus was 320,000. This 
did not include the w^onien nor the senators nor 
knights ; so that the free population could not have 
been less than 650,000. To this number we must 
add the slaves, who must have been .at least as 
numerous as the free population. Consequently 
the whole population of Rome in the time of Au- 
gustus must have been at least 1,300,000, and in 
all probability greatly exceeded that number. 
Moreover, as we know that the city continued to 
increase in size and population down to the time of 
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Vespasian and Trajan, we shall not be far wrong 
in supposing that the city contained nearly 2 mil- 
lions of inhabitants in the reigns of those emperors. 

— D. Walls and Gates. I. Wall of Romulus. 

The direction of this wall is described by Tacitus. 
Commencing at the Forum Roarium, tlie site of 
which is marked by the .arch ertvtod there to Sep- 
timius Severus, it ran along the foot of the Pala- 
tine, having the valle^y afterwards occiqiicd by the 
Circus Maximus on the right, as far as the altar of 
Consus, nearly oj^josite to the extremity of the 
Circus ; thence it turned round the southern angle 
of the Palatine, followed the foot of the hill nearly 
ill a straight line to the Curiae Vetercs, whicli stood 
not far Rom the site of the Arch of Constantine ; 
thence ascended the steep slope, .at the .summit of 
whicli stands the Arch of Titus, and descended 
again on the other side to the angle of tlie Forum, 
which was then a morass. In this wall there were 
3 gates, the number prescribed by the rnle.s of the 
Etruscan religion. 1. Poria Muijoma or iMuyionis, 
also called I*tjrta veins Pafalii, at the northern 
slope of the Palatine, at the point Avhere the Via 
Sacra and the Via Nova met. 2. Porta Roumnula, 
.'It the western angle of the hill near t)ie temjile of 
Victory, and between the modern churches of S. 
T<‘odoro and Santa Aiiastasia. 3, 'I’lie name imd 
position of the 3rd gate is not mentioned, for the 
Porta JanuaUs appears to bo identical with the 
Jamis or archway, commonly known as the temple 
of .Tanus, which sti^'id on the other side of the 
forum, .and could have had no connection with the 
original city of Romulus. — II. Walls of Ser- 
vius Tullius. It ds stated that this king siir- 
rouiid(‘d the whole city with a wall of hewn stone ; 
but there are many reasons for que.stioning this 
statement. The 7 hills on which Rome was built, 
were most of them of great natural strength, having 
sides actually precipitous, or easily rendered so by 
cutting away the soft Info rock. Instead, there- 
fore, of building a wall around the whole circuit of 
the*fity, Servius Tulhis appears only to have con- 
nected the sever, al hills by walls or trenches drawn 
across tlie narrow valleys which separated them. 
The most formidable part of these fortifications was 
the Agger or snouiid, which extended across the 
broad table-l.and formed by the junction of tho 
Quirinal, Esquiline, and Viminal, since it was on 
this side that the city w'as most open to the attacks 
of the enemy. The agger was a great ram- 
part or mound of e.arth, .50 feet wide and above 
60 high, faced with flagstones and flanked with 
towers, and at its foot was a moat 100 feet 
broad and 30 deep. There are still traces of this 
work. Starting from the southern e.xtremit}’' of 
this mound at the Porta Esquilina, the fortifications 
of Servius ran along the outside edge of tl» Caeliaii 
and Aventine hills to tlie river Tiber by the Porta 
Trigemina. From this point to the Porta Flu- 
mentana near the S.W. extreimty of the Capitolino 
hill, there .appears to have been no wall, the river 
itself being considered a sufficient, defence. At the 
Porta Flumentana the fortifications again com- 
menced ; and ran along the ontsidc edge of the 
Capitoline and Quirinal hills, till they reached the 
northern extremity' of the agger at the Porta Col- 
lina. . The number of the gates in the walls ol 
Servius is uncertain, and the position of mnnv of 
them is doubtful. Pliny, indeed, states that their 
number was 37 ; but it is, almost certain that this 
number includes many mere openings made through 
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Map of Ancient Rome, showing llic Walls of Servius and tlfose of Aurclian. 
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Minucia. 
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Supposed remains of the Sublician Bridge. 
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the walls to connect different parts of the city with 
the suburbs, since the walls of Servius had long 
since ceased to be regarded. The following is a 
list of tlic gates as far as they can be ascertained: 
— 1. Porta Collina, at the N. extremity of the 
agger, and the most N.-ly of all the gates, stood at 
the point of junction of the Via Salaria and Via 
Noinentana, just above the N. angle of the Vigna 
dei Ceitosini. ‘2. P. Vtmmalts, S. of No. 1, and 
in the centre of the agger. 3. P. hJsqtiilina^ S. of 
No. 2, on tlie site of the arch cf Oallienus, which 
probably replaced it ; the Via Praenestiua and 
Jjabicana began here. 4. P. X^et'quetulana^ S. of 
No. 3. 5. P. Caeliomontamt^ S. of No. 4, on the 

heights of M. Caelius, beliind the hospital of S. 
Giovanni in Laterano, at the point of junction of 
the 2 modern streets which bear the name of 
S. Stefano liotondo, and the SS. Qimttro Coronati, 
C. P, Capma^ one of the most celebrated of all the 
Romari gates, from which issued the Via Appia. It 
stood S. W. of No. 5, and at the S. W. foot of the 
Caelian. on the spot now occupied by the grounds 
of the Villa Mattel. 7, ^1, Lavrrnalis^ P. 

Itaudusculana^ and P. Naevia^ 3 of tlie most S.-ly 
gates of Rome, lying between the Caelian and the 
Avontino. The walls of Servius probably here 
took a great bend to the S., inclosing the heights 
of Sta lialbina and Sta Saba. 10. P. Mitiucia, 
probably \V. of the 3 preceding, and on the S. of 
the Aventine. 11. P. Trigeminal on the N.W. of 
tlie Aventine, near the Tiber and the great salt- 
magazines. 12. P. Flumenlana^ N. of the pre- 
ceding, near the S.W. slope of the Capitol and 
close to the Tiber. 13. P. Carmentalis^ N. of 
No. 12, and at the foot of the S.W. slope of the 
Capitoline, near the altar of Carmenta, and lead- 
ing to the Forum Olitorium and tlie Theatre of 
Marcollus. This gate contained 2 passages, of 
which the right hand one was called Portii Sce- 
lerata from the tiiiie that the 300 Fabii passed 
through it, and was always avoided. 14. P. liatu- 
mcnatis^ N. of No. 13, and at the N.W. slo^p of 
the Capitoline, leading from the Forum of Tnijan 
to tlie Campus Martins. 15. P. Fontinalis, N, of 
No. 14, or. the W. slope of the Quiririal, also lead- 
to the Campus Martins. 10. P. Sonqualis^ N. of 
No. 1.5, also oil the W. slope of the same hill. 
17. P. Salularis^^. of No. 16, on the N.W. slope 
of the same hill, nejir the temple of Salus. 13. P, 
Triumphalis, The position of this gate is quite 
uncertain, except that it led, more or less directly, 
to the Campus Martins. — III. Walls of Aure- 
lian. These walls are essentially the same as 
those which surround the modern city of Rome, 
with the exception of the part beyond the Tiber. 
The Jniiiciilus and the adjacent suburb was the 
only poi;^ion beyond the Tiber which was in- 
cluded within the fortifications of Aurelian ; for 
the Vatican was not surrounded with walls till 
the time of Leo IV. in the 9th century. On 
the left bank of the Tiber the walls of Aurelian 
embraced on the N. the Collis Ilortulorum or 
Pincianus, on the W. the Campus Martins, on the 
E. the Campus Esquilinus,and on the S. the Mons 
Testaceus. There were 14 gates in the Aurelian 
walls, most of which derived their names from the 
roads issuing from them. These were, on the N. 
side : 1. p. Aurelia^ on the Tiber in front of the 
Pons Aelius. 2. P. Pinciana^ on the hill of the 
same name. 3. P. Salarvi^ extant under the same 
name, but restored in modern times. 4. P, No- 
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meniana^ loading to the ancient P. Collina. On 
he E. side: 5. P. TibuHina^ leading to tlit old P. 
Esquiliiia, now Porta S. Lorenzo. 6. P. Proc- 
nestina^ now Porta Maggiore. On the S. side : 7. 
P. Asinaria^ on the site of the modeni Portii S. 
Giovanni. 3. P. MeIro?d<^ or J\Iclro?iii, or Metro- 
via, which has now disappoiired, proliably at the 
■iitrancc to the Caelian, between S. Stefano Ro- 
tondo and the Villa Matted. 9. P. Latina, now 
walled np.# 10. P. Appui, no^v* Porta S. Pan- 
crazio. The roads through thin gate and thiough 
Nt». 9, both led to the old Porta Capena. 11, P. 
Osiiensis, leading to Ostia, now Porta S. Paolo. 
On the W. side: 12. P. Porluensis, on the other 
side of the Tiber near the river, from which issued 
the road to Portus. 13. A second P. Aurelia, on 
the W. slope of the Janiculus, now Porta S. Paii- 
crazlo. 14. P. SeptimUina, near the Tiber, Avhich 
was destroyed by Alexander VI. —E. Bridges. 
There were 3 bridges across the Tiber, Avhich pro- 
bably ran in the following order from N. to S : — 

1. Pons AeLius, which was built by Hadrian, and 
led from the city to the mausoleum of that em- 
peror, now the bridge* and castle* of St. Angelo. 

2. Pons Keroniamis, or Vatieanus, w'liicii led from 
the Campus Martins to the Vatican and tltc gar- 
dens of Caligula and Nero. The remains of its 
piers may still be seen, when the waters of the 
Tiber are low, at the back of the Hospital of San 
Spirito. 3. P. Aurelius, sometimes, but errone- 
ously, called Janieulcnsis^ which led to the Jani- 
nulus and the Porta Aurelia. It occupied the site 
of the present “.4^onte Sisto," which was built by 
Sistus IV. upon the ruins of the old bridge. 4, 5, 
P. Fabridus and P. Cestius, the two bridges which 
connected the Insula Ti))erina witli the opposite 
sides of tlie river, the former witli the city, the 
latter with the .Janiculus. Both are still nnnain- 
iiig. The P. Fabricius, which was built by one 
L. Fabricius, curator viarum, a short time before 
the couspir.'icy of Catiline, now bears the name of 
“ Ponte Quattro Capi.” The P. ('estius, which 
was built at a much later age, is now called Ponte 
S, Bartolommeo.” 6 . P. Senatoiius, or Palatinm, 
below the island of the Tiber, formed the com- 
munication between tlie Palatine and its neigh- 
bourhood and tlie Janiculus. 7. P. Suhlieius, the 
oldest of the Roman bridges, said to have been 
built by Ancus Martius, when he erected a fort on 
the Janiculus. It u'as built of wood, whence its 
name, which comes from suldices, wooden beams.” 
It was carried away several times by the river, 
but from a feeling of reljglous respect was always 
rebuilt* of wood down to the latest times. 3. P, 
Milvius, or Mulvius, now Ponte Molle,” was situ- 
ated outside the city, N. of the P. Aelius, ami was 
built by Acrailius Scfuirus the censor. — F. Inte- 
rior of the City. I. Fora and Campi. The 
Fora were open spaces of ground, ])a\cd with 
stones, surrounded by buildings, and used as market 
places, or for the transaction of public business. An 
account of the Fora is given elsewliere. [Forum.] 
The Campi were also open spaces of ground, but 
much larger, covered with grass, planted with trees, 
and adorned with ivorks of art. They were used 
by the pt‘oplc as places of exercise and amusement, 
and may be compared with the London parks. 
These Campi were : 1. Campus Martius, the open 
plain lying between the city walls and the Tiber, of 
which the southern part, in the neighbourhood of 
the Circus Flaininius, was called Campus Fluminius, 
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or JPraia Flaminia. This plain, which was by far 
the most celebrated of all, is spoken of separatelj'. 
[Campth Martius.1 2. Campus Scekrafus^chsi 
to the Porta Collina and within the walls of Ser- 
vius, where the vestals who had broken their vows 
of chastity were entombed alive. 3. Campus 
A(}rippnc^ probably on the S. W. slope of the Piii- 
cian hill, K. of the Campus Martins, on the right 
of the Corso, Jinrl N. of the Piazza degli Apostoli. 
4. Campus EsquHinus^ outside of the agger of Ser- 
vius and near the Porta Esquilina, where criminals 
were executed, and the lower classes were buried. 
The greater part of this plain was afterwards con- 
verted into pleasure grounds belonging to the palace 
of Maec(‘nas. n. Campus Vimiua/is, on the K. 
slope of the Viminal near the Villa Negroni.— II. 
Streets and Districts. There are said to have 
been in all *215 streets in Rome. The broad streets 
were called Viae and Vici*; the narrow streets 
Angiportus. The chief streets were : 1. Via Sacra ^ 
the principal street in Rome. It began near the 
Sacellum Streniae, in the valley between the Cae- 
lian and the Esquiline, and leaving the I'huian 
Amphitheatre (Colosseum) *011 the left ran along 
the N. slope of the Palatine, passing under the 
arch of Titus, and past the Forum Romanuni, till it 
reached t he Capitol. ‘2. Via Laia^ led from theN. 
side of the Ca]utol and the Porta Ratumena to the 
Porta Flaminia, whence the N. part of it was 
called ]l(i. Flavnnin. 3. Via Nova^ by the side 
of the W. slope of the Payitine, led from the 
ancient Porta Romanula and the Velabrum to the I 
Forum, and was connected by a iiide street with I 
the Via Sacra. 4. Virus Jugarius^ led from the 
Porta Carmentalis under the Capitol to the Fornm 
Romanum, which it entered near the Rasilica .fiiHa 
and the Lacus Servilius. 5. Fuvw connected 

the Velabrum witli the Fonnn, running W. of, and 
nearly parallel with, the Via Nova. It contained a 
great mimher of shops, where articles of luxury were 
sold, and its inhabitants did not possess the best of 
characters (Tusri iurlm impia vici, I for. Sui, ii. 3. 
2*28). G. Vicus Cgprius, ran from the Forum to 
the Esquiline. The upper part of it, turning on the 
right to the Urbins Clivus, was called Seckratus 
VimSy because Tiilliii here drove her chariot over 
the corpse of her father Servius. 7. Vicus Patricias, 
in the valley between the Esquiline and the Vimi- 
nal in the direction of the modern Via Urbana and 
Via di S. Pudenziaua. 8. Vicus Afriens, in the 
district of Esquiline, but the exact situation of which 
cannot he determined, said to have been so called, 
because African hostages swere kept here duiing 
the first Punic war. 9. Vicus Saudalarius,'^ho in 
the district of t)ic Esquiline, extending ns far as 
the heights of the Caririae. Besides the shof^s of 
the shf>emakers, from whom it derived its name, it 
contained several booksellers’ shops. 10. Vicus 
Vitriurius or Vifrariut:, in the S.E. part of the city, 
near the Porta Capena. 11. Virus Ijongus^ in the 
Vallis (^iiirini between the Quiririal and Viminal, 
now S. V'itrile. 12. Caput Africac, near the Co- 
losseum, the modern Via di? S. Qjiattro Coronati. 
13. Sublira or Sulmrra, a district, through which a 
atr<‘et of the Mine name ran, was the wiiole valley 
between the Esquiline, Quiririal and Viminal. It 
was ojv* of the most frequented parts of the town 


* Virus y properly signified a quarter of the city, but 
the principal street in a vicus was frequently called by 
the name of the Vicus to which it belonged. 
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and contained a great number of shops and brothels. 
14. Velia, a height near the forum, which extended 
from the Palatine near the Arch of Titus, to the 
Esquiline, and which separated the valley of the 
forum from that of the Colosseum. On the Velia 
were situated the Basilica of Constantine and the 
temple of Venus and Rome. 15 . Carinae, a district 
on the S.W. part of the Esquiline, or the modern 
height of S.Pietro in Vincoli, where Ponipey, Cicero 
and many other distinguished Romans lived. IG. 
Velabrum, a district on the W. slope of the Palatine 
between the Vicus Tiiscus and the Forum Roariiim, 
was originally a morass. 1 7. Acquimdium, a place 
at the E. foot of the Capitol and by the side of the 
Vicus Jugarius, whore the house of Sp. Maeliiis 
once stood. [See p. 407. a.] 18. ArgUetum, a dis- 
trict of uncertain site, but probably at the S. ex- 
tremity of the Quirinal between the Subura, the 
Forum of Nerva and the Temple of Peace, The 
etymology of the name is uncertain ; some of the 
ancients derived it from urgilla “ white clay ” ; 
others from a hero Argus, a friend of Evander, who 
is said to have been buried licro. 1 9. Laulumiac, 
a district near the Argiletuin and tbo Forum Pis- 
catorium, on whicli subsequently the Basilica Porcia 
was built. In this district was ojie of the state 
prisons, called Lauturniac or Career Lauinmiarum. 
—III. TeniJ)les. Then* are said to have been 400 
temples in Rome. Of these the following, enume- 
rated for tbo most part in chronological order, 
were the principal :—-l. Templum Jovis Feretrii, 
on the Capitol iiie, tlie oldest of all tbo Homan 
temples, built, according to tradition, by Romulus, 
and restored by Augustus. 2. 'l\ Fidei, likewise on 
the Capitoline, built by Numa, and restored suc- 
cessively by A. Atilius Collatinus and M. Aeinilius 
Scaiirus. 3. T. Jani, also called Janus Di/rons or 
Bijhrmis, Janus Cieminus and Janus Quirinus, also 
built by Numa, was, properly speaking, not a 
temple, but a passage with an entrance at each end, 
the gates of which were opened during war and 
clo^d in times of peace. It was situated N.E. of 
the forum towards the Quirinal. There wiTC also 
other temples of .1 anus at Rome, of which one was 
near the Theatre of Marcellus, and the other near 
the forum of. Nerva. A. Aedcs Vestuc, a round 
temple built by Numa, in the S. pgirt of the forum 
or on the slope of the Palatine, adjoining the Itrgia 
Numar, probably near Shi Maria Ijiberaticc. I’lie 
Atrium Vestac, algo called Atrium Uegium, probably 
formed a ])art of the Regia Nuinae, wliicli may be 
regarded as forming a portion of tin* buibling sacred 
to Vesta. 5. 'J\ Dianac,o\\ the Aventine, which hill is 
Iience called by Martial Collis JJianae, built by Ser- 
vius Tullius, as the place of meeting for the Romans 
and the members of tbo Latin league, and restored 
by Augustus, probably near the modeiju church 
S. Prisca. 6. T. Limm, frequently confounded with 
the preceding, also built by Servius Tullius, and on 
the Aventine, probably on the side adjoining the 
Circus. 7. 7’. Jovis, usually called the Capitolium, 
situated on the S. summit of the Capitoline hill, 
was vowed by Tarquiiiius Priscui and built by 
Tarquinius Superbus. It Wfis the most magnificent 
of all the temples in Rome, and is d<iscribed else- 
where. [CArtTOLiuM.] 8. T, Salui'ni, which was 
also used as the Aerarium, on the Clivus Capitoli- 
nus and by the Fornm, to which it is supposed that 
the 3 pillars in the forum belong. It was built by 
Tarquinius Superbus and restored successively by 
L. Munatiixs Plancus and Septiraius Scvenis, 0. 
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Aedes Castoris or T. Caslons ft by the Equcstris at Rome. There were other temples of 

Fonim, near the fomitain of Jutunm, in which the Fortnna on the Palatine, Quirinal, &c. 155. Aodes 

senate frequently assembled. It was vowed by the flcrciiliit Musarum, close to the l*orticu8 Octaviae, 
dictator A. Postinnius in the «{rcat battle with the and between the Thoatn^ of Marcellus and the 
Latins near the lake Regillus, and was successively Cirens Flamiiiius, b'iilt by M. Fulvius Nobilior 
restored by L. Metellus Dalniaticus, Tiberius, Ca- and adorned with the statues of the Muses brought 
ligula and Claudius. 10. T. MercuriL between the from Ambracia. T. Ilunoris H Virfutis^ built 
Circus Maximus and the Aventinc. 11. T, Cereris^ by Marius, but of uncertain site; some modem 
on the slope of the Aventine near the Circus. 12. writers suppose it to have been on* the Esquiline, 
2’. A; W/nny, between the Circus Maximus and the others on the Capitolinc. 117.7'. dfa/V/v, in the 
Theatre* of ’Marcellus near thC'Porticiis Octaviai^ Campus Martius near the Circus Fhuninius, built 
where the senate often assembled. l.‘>. T. Junonis by D. Brutus Callaicus, and adonu'd Avith a colossal 
Jirtpnur, on the Aventine, 14. T. Martis Extra- statue of the god. 313. 2’. Veneris (leticlrie/s^ in 
before the Porta Capena on the ViaAppia. the forum of Caesar, before whicli Caesar’s eqiies- 
1.5. T.Jnnonis Monetae^ on the area of the Capi- trian statue Avas placed. 39. T. Martis V/loris, in 
toline, Avhere the house of M. Manlius had stood, the forum of Augustus, to Avhich belong the 3 
16. 2’. J/inonis Liicinac^ on the W. summit of the splendid Corinthian pillars near the convent S. 
Esquiline. 17. 7’. CbweorJiue, on the slope of the Annunziata. 40. T. Apullinis^ on tlie Palatine, 
Capitoline above the forum in which the senate suiToiinded by a portieus in which aa^qs tlie cele- 
frequently assembled. There Avere probably two brated Palatine library. 41. Pou///eon, a celebrated 
temples of Concordia, botli by the forum, of whicli the temple in the Campus Martius, built by Agrippa : 
more ancient was consecrated by Camillus, and the it is described in a separate article. [P.wthkox.] 
other by L. Opimius after the death of C. (iracchus. 42. 7’. Aminsti^ founded by Tib. riiis and conqileted 
The remains of the ancient temple of Concordia are by Caligula, on the slope of the Palatine toAvards 
to be seen behind the arch of yeptimius Severus. the Via NoA’a. It stood before tlie tenij)le of Mi- 
lo. 'r. tiiafnfis^ on the slope of the Quirinal near iierA’a, from Avbicli it avhs probably separated bj' 
the Porta Sabitaris, adorned with paintings by the Via Nova. 43. T. J'aciSy one of the most 
Fabius Pictor, burnt doAvn in the reign of Claudius, splendid temph'S iu the city, built by Vespasian 
1.0. 7’. Itelhwat\ before the Circus Flaminius, and on the Velia. 4-1. T. /sitlis et Se.rupidis in the 3rd 
near the confines of the Campus Martius, in which Regio, Avliich Ava.s named after the temple. 4.5. T. 
the si'iiato assembled, in ordt# to give audience to res/}asurm el Tdi^ ii;»the forum, alongside of the 
foreign ambassadors and to receive applications temple of Concordia. 46. T. Antonini rt Eaiis- 
from getn'rahs Av ho solicited the honour of a triumph. /<■>««*, at tlie further end of the N. sidt* of the 
20. T. Jocis Vo foris^ on the Palatine, betAveen the forum under the Velia. The remnims of this temple 
Donms Augusti and the Curia Vetu.s. 21. T. Vic- are in the modern church of S, Lorenzo in Miranda. 
toriat\ on tlie summit of the Palatine, or the Clivus 47. Minervae^ on the S. side of the forum, be- 
Victoriae above the Porta Komaiiula and the hind the temple of Augustus, built by Domitian. 
circus, ill wliieh the statue of the mother of the lb. T. Honm Deae^ a very aiuimit ti'inple on a 
god.s Avas at first piv.served. '2'1. T. Mif<jnac iMairis spot of the .AA'eiitiiio, AAdiich Ava.s calli'd Saxum 
/d(ieLu\ near the preceding and the Casa Romuli, in Sacrum, but removed by Hadrian, undoubtedly on 
AA’liicli the above named statue of the goddo.ss aa’Us the 8. K. side of the hill, opposite the heights of 
placed 13 years after its arrival in Home. 23> T. 8. Sabba and 8. Balbina. 49. T. liomaect Veneris^ 
Juris fSlatoris, near tbe arch of Titus on the Via subsequently called T. a large and .splendid 

Sacra, Avliere tlie senate frequently assembled. 24. temple, built by Hadrian, between tht* Kscpiiline 
T. Quirini^ on the Quirinal, Avherc also the .senate and Palatine, N. E. of the (’olo.«8eum. It Avas 
frequently assembled, enlargi'd am^ adorned by burnt doAvii in the reign of Maxentiua, but Avas 
Augustu-s, 2.5. T. Forliincu\ built by 8erv'ius Till- subseijuenlly restored. Its reniain.s are between 
lius in the Forum Boarium. 26. 2’, Aesculapii in the Colosseum and the church of 8. Maria Nuova 
the island of the Tiber, Avliich Avas called after it or 8. Francesca Komana. 50. 2’. N’o/iV, at the 
Insula Aesculapii. 27. T. Mentis and Veneris upper end of the Circus Maximus. h\. T. Ilerenlis^ 
En/cin((e, both <>f Avliich Avere built at the same iu the forum Boarium, probably the round uunple 
time and close to one another on the Capitoline. still extant of 8. Maria del 8ole, Avhich used to be 
There Avas also another temple of Venus Erycina erroneously regarded as the temple of Vesta, 
before the P(»rta Collinn. 26. T. Honoris and Vir- There was another temple of Hercules by the 
t?/tis, Avhieh were built, close to one another, near Circus Maximus, near the Porta Trigeinino. 
the Porta Capena and Via Appia, by Marcellus, 52. 2’. Nb/iV, a splendid temple built liy Aurelian. 
and adorned Avith Greek works of art brought from E. of the Quirinal. 53. 2’. i' orae^ an ancient 
Syracuse. 2.9. T. Juris, in the. islnml of the Tiber, temple on the 8. point of tlie Quirinal ; but the 
near the temple of Aesculapius. 30. 2’. Eauni, in time of its foundation is not recorded. .54. F«/- 
the island of the Tiber. 31. T. in the Forum canale^ Avaa not a temple, but only an Aren dedi- 
Olitorium. 32. T.Jtinonis Sosfntae or ^/<(tutae^ in rated to tbe god Avkh an altar, on the N. side of 
the Forum Olitorium near the Theatre of Marcellus. the forum above the Comitiuni ; it was so large 
33. 2’.,/bVto^is, in the Forum Olitoriuui, Avhich was that not only A\'ere the Curia Hostilia and the 
pulled down iu order to make room for the Theatre Aedes Concordiae built there, but also a flsh- 
of Marcellus. Aedes Foiiunae Etpicdris, in the market was held iu the place. —IV. Circi. The 
Campus Flaminius near the theatre of Pompey, Circi were places for chariot-races and horse-races, 
built by Fulvius FInccus, the roof of which, made 1. Cirens li/uxiinns^ frequently called siiiYply ti/c 
of marble, avrs brought from n temple of Juno Lu- Circus, was fouiKled by Tarquinius Pri.scus, iu the 
cina ill Bruttium. It was ))robably burnt down in plain betAveen tlie Palatine and Aventine, and ivas 
the reign of Augustus or Tiberius, since in a.d. succe.ssi\'ely enlarged by Julius Caesar and Trajan. 
22 we are told there was no. temple of Fortiina Under the emperors it contained seats for 335,000 
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persons. It was restored Tjy Conataiitine the 
Great, and games were celebrated in it ns late as 
the 6'th century. 2. O. Flaminius^ erected by Fla- 
iniiiiiis in li. c. 221 in the PraU Flaminia before 
the Porta Carmen tabs ; it ^was not sufficiently 
large for the population of Rome, and was tjiere- 
fore seldom used. 3. C. Neronis, erected by Ca- 
ligula in the gardens of Agrippina on the other 
side of tlie Jiber. There was also another 
C. Ncronis^ on the other side of the Tiber, near 
the Moles Hadriani, in the gardens of Domitia. 
4. (I J'alatimis^ on' the Palatine in which the 
Liuli Palatini were celebrated. There are traces 
of it in the Orto Roncioni on the S. part of the 
hill. 5. C. Heliogahah^ in the gardens of this 
emp('ror, behind the Ainphitheatrum Castrensc, at 
the E. point of the Anrelian walls. 6. G. Afar- 
commonly called Circo di Caracalla, before 
the Porta Appia in the S. pai't of the city. Among 
the Circi we may also reckon : 7. Tlie Stadium^ 
likewise calh'd C. Agmalis and C. Alcxcmdri^ in 
the Cunijuis Martins, erected by Domitian in place 
of the wooden Stadium built by Augustus. It 
contained seats for 33,308 persons. Its remains 
still exist in tlie Piazza Navona. — V. Theatres. 
Theatres were not built at Rome till a com- 
paratively late period, and long after the Circi. 
At first they were only made of wood for tem- 
porary purposes, and were afterwards broken up ; 
but many of these wooden theatres were notwith- 
standing constructed Avith , great magnificence. 
The splendid wooden theatre of M. Aeinilius 
Scaurus was capable of containing 80,000 spec- 
tators. 1. Theutmm Pompeii^ the first jierinanent 
stone theatre, was erected by Cii. Pompey, «.c, 55, 
in the Campus Martius, N. E. of the Circus Fla- 
miniiis, after the mod^l of the theatre of Mytilene. 
It contained seats for 40,000 spectator.s. It Avas 
restored successively by Augustus, Tiberius, Cali- 
gula, Diocletian, and Tlieodorich. Its ruins are 
by the Palazzo Pio, not fur from the Caiiipo di 
Fiore. 2. Th. Corndii Balli, S. E. of the pre- 
ceding, near the Tiber, on the site of the Palazzo 
Ceuci. It Avas dedicated by Cornelius Balbus in 
B. c. 13, Avas partly bunit down under Titus, but 
Avas subsequently restored. It contained seats for 
11, GOO persons. 3. Th. Maroelli, in the forum 

Olitoriuin, W. of the preceding, betAveeii the slope 
of the Capitolino and the island of the Tiber, on 
the site of the temple of Pietas. It was begun by 
Julius Caesar, and dedicated by Augustus in 
B. c. 13, to the memory of his nephew Marcellus. 
It was restored by Vespasian, and perhaps also by 
Alexander Severus. It contained scats for 20,000 
spectators. The remains of its Cavea exist near 
the X’iazza Montaiiara. Tliese were the only 3 
theatres at Rome, Avhence Ovid speaks of ierna 
theatra. There was, however, an Odeum or con- 
cert-house, which may be classed among the 
theatres. 4. Odeum^ in the Campus Martius, built 
by Domitian, though some writers attribute its 
erection to Trajan : it contained scats for about 
1 ] ,000 persons. —VI. Amphitheatres, The am- 
phithcatres, like the theatres, were originally 
made of wood for temporary purposes. They Avere 
used for the shoAvs of gladiators and Avild beasts. 
The first Avooden amphitheatre was built by C.Scri- 
bonius Curio (the celebrated partisan of Caesar), 
and the next by Julius Caesar during bis perpetual 
dictatorship, u. C. 4C. 1. ‘Amph. Statilii Tauri^ in 

the Campus Martius, was the first stone aniphi- 
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theatre in Rome, and Avas built by Statilius Taurus, 
B. c. 30. This edifice was the only one of the 
kind until the building of the Flavian amphi- 
tlieatre. It did not satisfy Caligula, Avho com- 
menced an amphitheatre near the Septa ; but the 
work was not continued by Claudius. Nero too, 
A. I). 57, erected a vast amphitheatre of wood, hut 
this was only a temporary building. The amphi- 
theatre of Taurus Avas destroyed in the burning of 
Rome, A. D. 64, and Avas probably never restored, 
^ it is not again nentioned. 2. Aviph. 1^/ avium ^ 
or, as it has been called since the time of Rede, 
the Colosseum or Colisueum^ a name said to be de- 
rived frfkm the Colossus of Nero, whicli stood close 
by. It was situated in the valley between the 
Caelius, the Esquiline and'thc Velia on the marshy 
ground which was previously the pond of Nero’s 
palace. It AA'as commenced by Vespasian, and was 
completed by Titus, Avho dedicated it in a. i>. 80, 
Avhen 5000 animals of different kinds Avere slaiigli- 
tered. This Avonderful building, of Avhieli there 
are still extensive remains, covered lu'arly G acres 
of ground, and furnished seats for 87,000 spec- 
tators. In the reign of Macrinus it Avas struck by 
lightning, and so much damage Avas done to it 
that the games Avere for some years celebrated in 
the StadiuTn. Its restoration Avas commenced by 
Klagabalus and completed by Alexander Severus. 
3. Amph. Castrense., at the S. E. of the Anrelian 
walls. — VII. Naumachiae. These Avere build- 
ings of a kind similar to the amphitheatres. Tijoy 
were used for representations of sea-fights, and 
consisted of artificial lakes or ponds, Avitli stone 
seats around them to accommodate the spectators. 
1. Naumachia Julii Caesaris^ in the middle part 
of the Campus Martius, called the Lesser Co- 
deta.” This lake Avas filled up in the time of 
Augustus, 80 that Ave find in later Avriters mention 
of only 2 Naumachiae. 2. N. Augustin constructed 
by Augustus on the other side of the Tiber under 
the Janiculus and near the Porta Portiiensis. It 
was- subsequently called the Vetus Naumuefna, to 
distinguish it from the following one. 3. A'. I)o- 
mitiani, constructed by the em[)«ir()r Domitian, pro- 
bably on the other side of the Tiber under the 
Vaticjui and ithe Circus Neronis. — VIII. Ther- 
mae. The Thermae were some of the, most mag- 
nificent buildings of imperial Rome. They Averc dis- 
tinct from the Jialneae, or common baths, of Avhich 
there Avere a great number at Rome. In the 
Thermae the baths constituted a small part of the 
building. They Avere, properly speaking, a Homan 
adaptation of the Greek gymnasia ; and besides 
the baths they contained places for athletic games 
and youthful sports, cxcdrac or public halls, por- 
ticoes and vestibules for the idle, and libraries for 
the learned. They Avere decorated Avith, the finest 
objects of art, and adorned with fountains, and 
shaded Avalks and plantations. 1. Tjiennac Agrip- 
pae, in the Campus Martins, erected by M. 
Agrippa. The Pantheon, still existing, is sup- 
posed by some, but without sufficient reason, to 
have served originally as a vestibule to these 
Thermae. 2. Th. Neronis^ erected by Nero in 
the Campus Martius alongside of the Thermae 
of Agrippa : they were restored by Alexander 
Severus, and Avere from that time called Th. Alex- 
andrinae. 3. Th. Titi^ on the Esquiline, near 
the amphitheatre of this emperor, of which there 
are still considerable remains. 4. Th. Trajtm-, 
also on the Esquiline, immediately behind the 
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two preceding, towards the N. E? 5. Th. Com-- 
motlianae and Th. Severianae^ close to one another, 
near S. Balbina, in' the St E» part of the city. 
(). Th. Antoninianaey also in the S. E. part of the 
city, behind the two preceding, one of the most 
magnificent of all the Thermae, in which 2,300 
men could bathe at the same time. The greater 
part of it was built by Caracalla, and it was com- 
pleted by Heliogabalus and Alexander Severus. 
There are still extensive remains of this immense 
building below S. Balbina. ®7. Th. IHodetiani^ 
in the N. E. part of the city between the Agger 
of Servius and the Viminal and Quirinal. It was 
the most extensive of all the Thermae, containing 
u library, picture gallery, Odeum, &c., and such 
immense baths that 3,000 men could bathe in 
them a!t the same time. There are still extensive 
remains of this building near S. Maria d’Angeli. 
8. Th. Consianfwi^ on the Quirinal, on the site of 
the modern Palazzo Rospigliosi, but of which all 
traces have disappeared. The following Thermae 
were smaller and less celebrated. 9. Th. 
on the Avcntirie. 10. TL Suranaa^ erected by 
Trajan to the. memory of his friend Sulpicius Sura, 
also in the neighbourhood of the Aventine, pro- 
bably the same as the Th. Varianae. 11. Th. Phi- 
lippi, near S. Maiteo in Merulana. 12. Th. Agrip- 
pinae, on the Viminal behind S. Lorenzo. 13. Th. 
Cciii et Limi, on the Esquiline, called in the middle 
ages tlie Temie di Galluccio. — IX. Basilicae. 
The Basilicae were buildings which served as 
courts of law, and exchanges or places of meeting 
for merchants and men of business. 1. Basilica 
Porcia, erected by M. Porcius Cato, in the forum 
adjoining the Curia, n. c. 184. It was burnt down 
along with the Curia in the riots which followed 
the death (»f Clodius, 52. 2. B. Fulvia, also 

called Aaiiiiliu ct Fulda, because it was built by 
the censors li. Acinilius Lepidus and M. Fulvius 
Nobilior in 179. It was situated in the forum 
near the preceding one. It was restored by 
Aeinilius Paulns in the time of Caesar, and»wa8 
hence called B.Aemilia or Pauli. It was dedi- 
cated by his son Paulus Aemilius Lepidus in his 
consulship, 34. It was burnt down 20 years 
afterwanls (14), and was rebuil IP nominally by 
Paulus Lepidus, but in reality by Augustus and 
the friends of Paulus. The new building was a 
most magnificent one ; its columns of Phrygian 
marble were especially celebrated. It was re- 
paired by another Lepidus in the reign of Tibe- 
rius, A. D. 22. 3. B. Sempronia, built by Ti. 

Serapronius Gracchus, ii. c. 171, in the forum at 
the end of the Vicus Tusciis. 4. B. Opimia, in the 
forum near the temple of Concordia. 5. B. Mia, 
commenced by Julius Caesar and finished by 
Aiigustu*, in the forum between the temples of 
Castor and Satuni, probably on the site of the 
B. Sempronia mentioned above. Some writers sup- 
pose that Aemilus Paulus built two Basilicae, and 
that the B. Julia occupied the site of one of them. 
8. B. Artjenlaria, in the forum near the Clivus 
Argentarius and before the temple of Concordia, 
probably the same as the one mentioned under the 
name^ of B. Vascularia. The rentains of this 
building are- behind S. Martina, along side of the 
Salita di Marforio. 7. B. Ulpia, in the middle of 
the forum of Trajan, of which there are still con- 
siderable remains. 8. B. Canstantiana, between 
the temple of Peace and the temple of Rome and 
V enus. — X. Porticoes. The Porticoes (Porticus) 
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were covered walks, supported by columns, and open 
on one side. There Averc several public porticoes 
at Rome, many of them of great size, Avhich were 
used as places of recreation, and for the transaction 
of business. 1. Poj^ticus Pompeii, adjoining the 
theatre of Pompey, and erected to afford shelter to 
the spectators in the tlicatre during a shower of 
rain. It was restored by Diocletian, and was 
hence called P. Jovia. 2. P. Argimautarmn, or 
f^^optuni or Agrippae, erected by Agripjia in the 
Campus Martius around the* temple of Neptune, 
and adorned with a celebrated painting of the 
Argonauts. 3. P. Phitipjd, l)y the side of the 
T. Ilercuiis Mnsarum and the Porticus Getaviae, 
built by M. Philippus the father-in-law of Au- 
gustus, and adorned with splendid works of art. 
4. P. Minudi in the Campus Martins, near the 
Circus Flaminius, built by Q. Miuucius liiilhs in 
B. c. 309, to commemorate his victories over the 
Scordisci and Triballi in the preceding year. 
There appear to have been 2 porticos of this name, 
since we find mention of a Minnda Telus ei Fru- 
meutaria. It appears that tlie tesserae, or tickets, 
which entitled persons to a share in the public 
distributions of corn were given to them in the 
P. Minucia. 5. P. Mclelli, built by Q. Metelliis, 
after his triumph over Perseus, king of JVIacedonia, 
B. c. 146. It was situated in the Campus Martius 
between the Circus Flaminius and the theatre of 
M.arcellus, and surrounded tlie 2 temples of 
.Tupiter Stator and. Juno Regina. 6. P. Octai'iae, 
built by Augustus on the site of the P. Metelli 
just mentioned, in honour of his sister Octavia. 
It was a magnificent building, containing a vast 
number of works of art, and a public library, in 
which the senate frequently assemlded ; lienee it 
is sometimes called Curia Octavia. It was burnt 
dow'ii in the reign of Titus. Its ruins are near 
the church of S. Angelo in Pescaria. 7. F> Oe- 
iavia, which must be carefully distinguished from 
the P. Octaviae just meptioned, was built by Cn. 
Octavius, who commanded the Roman lleet in the 
war against Perseus, king of Macedonia. Ii was 
situated in the Campus Martius between the 
theatre of Pompey and the Circus Flaminius. It 
was rebuilt by Augustus, and contained 2 row's of 
columns of the Corinthian order, with brazen 
capitals, whence it was also called P. Corinthia, 
8, P. Eiiropae, probably at the foot of the Pincius, 
in which foot-races took place. 9. P. Polar, built 
by the sister of Agrippa in the Campus Agrippae, 
in which also foot-races took place. 10. P. Lida, 
on the Esquiline, surrounding a temple of Con- 
cordia. II. P. Julia, or P. Caii ei Ludi, built b}' 
Julia in honour of these 2 sons of Agrippa, was 
probably also situated on the Es(]uiline near the 
Thermae Caii et Lucii. The following Porticoes 
Avere less celebrated : 12. P. Yipsania, supposed 
by some Avriters to be only a later name of the 
P. Argonaiitarum. 13. P. Claudia, on the Esqui- 
line.— XI. Triumphal Arches. The Triumphal 
Arches (^Arcus) were structures peculiar to the 
Romans, and Avere erected by victorious generals 
in commemoration of their victories. They were 
built across the principal streets of the city, and, 
according to the space of tlieir respective localities, 
consisted citlier of a single arch-Avay or of a central 
one for carriages, Avitli 2 smaller ones on each side 
for foot passengers. Ancient Avriters mention 21 
arches in the city of Rome. Of these the most 
important Avere : 1. Arcus FabianuS, also called 
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Fornix Fabianus^ near the beginning of the Via 
Sacra, built by Fabiu* Maximus in b. c. 121, in 
commemoration of his victoi^ over tile Allobroges. 
2. A. Drusi^ erected by the senate in B. c. 9, in 
honour of Nero Claudius Drnsus. It was situated 
on the Via Appia, and stifl exists, forming the 
inner gate of the Porta di S. Sebastiano. 3. A. 
Auymti, in the forum near the liouse of Julius 
Caesar. 4. A. Tiberii^ near the temple of Saturn 
on the Clivus Capitolinus erected by Tiberiu% 
A. D. J 6‘, in honour of the victories of Germanicus 
in Gi rmany. o. A, Cluudii^ in the plain K. of 
the Quirinal, erected .-i. n. 51, to commemorate the 
victories of Claudius iu Britain. Kemains of it 
have been dug up at the beginning of the Piazza 
di Sciarra, by the Via di Pietra. 6. A. TUiy in 
the middle of the Via Sacra at the fort of the 
Palatine, which still exists. It was erected to the 
honour of Titus, .after his conquest of Judaea, but 
wa^ not finished till after his death ; since in the 
inscription upon it he is called “ Divus,” and he 
is also n^preseiited as being carried up to heaven 
upon an (lagle. The bas-reliefs of this arch repie- 
sent the spoils from the temple of Jerusalem 
carried in triumphal procession. 7. A. Trajavi^ 
in the forum of this emperor, at the point W'here 
yon enter it from the forum of Augustus. 8. 
A. Vtri^ on the Via Appia, erected to the honour 
of V'erus after his victory over the Parthian**. 9. 
A. Marci Aurelii^ in the 7th llegio, prob.ably 
erected to commemorate the victory of this em- 
peror over the Marcomanni. 1 1 existed under dif- 
ferent names near the Piazzo Fiano down to 16‘62, 
when it was broken up by order of Alexander VII. 

10. A. Septimii Severi^ in the forum at the end of 
the Via Sacra and the Clivus Capitolinus before 
the temple of Concordia, .and still extant near the 
church of SS. Sergio e Bacco, was erected by the 
senate, A. d. 208, in honour of Septiinius Severus 
and his 2 sons, Caracalla and Geta, on account of 
his victories over the Parthians and Arabians. 

1 1. A. (iordiani, on the Ksquiline. 12. A. OaHieni, 

erected to the honour of Gallienua by a private 
individual, M. Aurelius Victor, also on the Esqui* 
line, S.K. of the Porta Esquilina. It is still extant 
near the church of S.Vito. 12. A. Diodetiani^ 
probably identical with the ^4. AorMs, in the 7th 
Kegio. 13. A. Co7istnniijii^ at the entrance to the 
valley ])etween the P.alatinc .and the Coelius, is 
still extant. It was erected by the senate in 
honour of Constantine after his victory over Max- 
entius, A.D. 312. It is luofusely ornamented, and 
many of the bas-reliefs which adorn it were biken 
from one of the arches erected in the time of 
Trajan. 13. A. Theodosiani^ Graliani et Valcn- 
tiniani^ opposite the Pons Aelius and the Moles 
Hadriani. — XII. Curiae or Senate-Houses. 1. 
Cfiriti frequently called Curia simply, 

was built by Tullus Jiogtilius,and was used ns the 
ordin.ary place of asrcmbly for the senate dowm to 
the time of Julius Caesar. It stood in the Forum 
on the N. side of the Comitium. It was burnt to 
the ground in the riots which followed tlie dcvith 
of Clodius, B. c. 52. It was however soon re- 
built, the direction of the work being entrusted to 
Faustus, the son of the dictator Sulla ; hut scarcely 
had it been finished, when the senate, at the sug- 
gestion of Caesar, decreed that it should be de- 
stroyed, and a temple of Fortune erected on its 
site, while a new Curia should be erected, which 
should bearnhe name of Julia. (See below.) 2. 
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C. Fompeia oc Pompeii, attached to the Portico of 
Pompey in the Campus Martius. It was in this 
Curia that Caesiir was .assassinated on tlie Ides of 
March. 3. G. Julia, the decree for the erection of 
w'hich has been mentioned above, was finished 
and consecrated by Augustus. It did not stand 
on the site of the Curia liostilia, as many modern 
writers have supposed, but at the S.W. angle of 
the Comitium, between the temple of Vesta .and 
that of Castor and Pollux. 4. C. Pompilianu, 
built by Domitiam ind restored by llioeletian, was 
tite usual place of the senate’s meeting from the 
time of Domitian. It was situated alongside of 
the temple of Janus, which vv.as said to have b£u*n 
built by Numa Pompilius, whence this curia was 
called Pompiliana. — XII. Prisons. 'I'ln ro were 
2 public prisons {earcercs) in Home. 'J'W‘ ni(»re 
ancient one, called Career Maincrtiuus (a name 
however which does not occur in any aTicient 
author), was built by Aliens Martins on the hlope 
of the Capitoliiie overhanging the Forum. It was 
enlarged by Servius Tullius, who added to it a 
dismal subterraiioan dungeon, called from liim 
TnUianum, whore the conspirators of Catiline were 
put to death. This dungeon was 12 feet under 
ground, walled on each side, and arched over with 
stone-work. It is still extant, and serves as a 
subterranean chapel to a small chiu’ch built on the 
spot called .S. Pietro in Carcerc. Ncar^^his prison 
W'cre the Scalaa GenMiiac or stops, down which 
the bodies of those ^'ho liad been executed were 
thrown into the Forum, to be exposed to the gaze 
of the ilom.an populace. The other state prison 
was allied and was probaldy situated 

towards the N. side of the Forum, near tin* Curia 
Hostilia and Basilica Porcia. Some writers how- 
ever suppose Lautumi.ae to be only another name 
of th€‘ Career Mamertinus. •— XIII. Castra or 
Barracks. 1. Cuntra Pnlcioria, in tlu^ N.K. 
corner of the city on the slope of the Quiriiial and 
Viminal, and beyond the Thermae of Diocletian, 
wer.' built by the emperor’ Tiberius in the form of 
Roman camp. Here the Praetorian troops or 
imperial guards were alw.ayB quartered. 2. Castra 
Pereyrinu, on the Caelius, probably built by Sejn 
timius Severu* for the use of the foreign troopb, 
who might serve os a cour»terp*)isc again*5t the 
Praetorians. — XIV. Aqueducts. The Aqueducts 
(Atiuaeducius) supplied Rome witli an abuiulance 
of pure water from the liills which surround the 
Cainpagn.'u The ilomaiis at first iiad i tcoiu\se to 
the Tiljer and to wells sunk in the city. It was 
not till B. c. 313 that the first aqueduct was ci>n- 
structed, but their number was gradually increased 
till they amounted to 14 in the time of Procopius, 
that is, the fith century of the Christi.au era. 1. 
AqiMi Appia, was begun by the censor Ajipin^ 
Claudius Caccus in B. c. 313. Its souree.s were 
near the Via Praenestina, between tlic 7tli and 8tli 
milestones, and its termination was at the J^alinac 
by the Porta Trigemiiia. Its length was 11,190 
passus ; for 11,130 of which it was carried under 
the earth, .and for the remaining 00 passus, within 
the city, from the Porta Capena to the Porta 1 ri- 
gcinina, it wiis on arches. No traccvs of it remain. 
2. Auio Veins, commenced b. c. 273, by the censor 
M\ Curius Dentatus, and Imished by M. Fulyius 
Flaccus. The water was derived from the river 
Aiiio, above Tibur, at a distance of 20 lloman 
miles from the city; but, on account of its windings 
its actual length was 43 miles, nf which length 
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less than a quarter of a mile only (viz. 221 passiis) 
was above the ground. There are considerable 
remains of this aqueduct on the Aiurelian wall, near 
the Porta Maggiore, and also in the neighbourhood 
of Tivoli. 3. J qua Marda, which brought the cold- 
est and most wholesome water to Rome, was built 
by the praetor Q. Marcius Rex, by command of 
the senate, in b. c. 144. It commenced at the side 
of the Via Valeria, 36 miles from Rome; its length 
was 61,710^ passus, of which only 7463 were 
above ground; namely, 528 on splid substructions, 
and 6035 on arches. It vVas high biough to supply 
water to the summit of the Capitoline mount. It 
was repaired byAgrippa in his aedilcship, b.c. 33 
(see below No. 5), and the volume^ of its water 
was increased by Augustus, hy means of the water 
of a spring 800 passus from it ; the short aqueduct 
which conveyed this water was called Aa- 

but is never enumerated as a distinct aque- 
duct. Several arches of tlie Aqua Marcia are still 
standing. 4. Aqua Tppula^ which was built by 
the censors On. Servilius Caepio and h. Cassius 
lioiiginus in B. c. 127, began in a spot in the Tai- 
cullaii or Tusculari land, 2 miles to the right of the 
10th milestone on the Via Latina. It was after- 
wards connected w'itb, — 5. Aqua Julia. Among 
the s[)lendid public w'orks executed by Agrippa in 
his aedileship, B. c. 33, was the formation of a new 
aqueduct, and the restoration of all the old ones. 
From a source 2 miles to the right of the 12th 
milestone of the Via Latina, he constructed his 
aqueduct (the Aqua Julia) first to the Aqua Tepula, 
ill which it was merged as far as tlic reservoir 
(piscina) on the Via Latina, 7 miles from Rome. 
From the reservoir, the water was carried along 2 
distinct cliannels, on the same substructions (.which 
were probably the original substructions of the 
Aqua Tepula newly restored), the lower channel 
being called the Aqua Tt^pula, and the upper the 
Aqua Julia; and this double aqueduct again was 
united with the Aqua Marda^ over the water- 
course of which the other two w^erc carried. The 
monument erected at the junction of these 3 atiue- 
ducts is still to be seen close to the Porta S. Lorenzo. 
It bears an inscription referring to the repairs under 
Caracal la. The whole course of tlje Aqua Julia, 
from its source, amounted to 15,426 passes, partly 
on massive substructions and partly on arches. 6. 
A<jfita 17/v/o, built by Agrippa to supply his baths. 
Its water was as highly esteemed for bathing as 
that of the Aqua Marcia was fiir drinking. It 
comnieijced by the 8th milestone, on the Via Col- 
latiua, and was conducted by a \ery circuitous 
route, ch icily under the ground, to the M. Pincius, 
w'hence it was carried on arches to the Campus 
Martius : its length was 14,105 passiis, of which 
12,86.5 ^erc under ground. 7. Aqua 
sometimes called also Aqua Jupuaia^ on the other 
side of the Tiber, was constructed by Augustus from 
the l^acns Alsietinus (Lago di Martignano) wbicli 
lay 6600 passus to the right of the l4tli milestone, on 
the Via Claudia, and was brought to the part of the 
Regio Transtiberina below the Janiculns. I ts length 
was 22,172 passus, of which only 358 were on 
arches; and its water was so bad that it could only 
have been intended fur tlio supply of Augustus’s 
Naumachia, and for watering gardens. 8, 9. Aqua 
Claudia and Anio Novus (or Aqua Anima Nova)^ 
the 2 most magnificent of ail the aqueducts, both 
comxneiicL'd by Caligula in a. d. 36, and finished 
by Claudius in a. d. 60. The Aqua Claudia com- 


menced near the 3GtIi milestone on the Via Subla- 
ceiisis. Its water was reckoned tlie best after the 
Marcia. Its length was 46,406 passus (nearly 
46^ miles) of which 9567 were on arches. The 
Amo Novus began at the 42iid milestone on the Via 
Sublacensis. Its length was 58,700 passus (nearly 
59 miles) and some of its arches were 109 feet high. 
In the neighbourhood of the city, these tw^o aque- 
ducts were united, forming two channels on the same 
arches, the Claudia below and the Anio Novus 
above. An interesting monument connected with 
these aqueducts is tin; gate now called Porta Mag- 
giore, which was originally a magnificent double 
arch, by means of which the aqueduct was (xirried 
over the Via Labicana and the Via Praencstina. 
Over the double Jircljkre three ijiscriptions, which 
record the names of Gaudiua as the builder, and of 
Vespasian and Titus as the restorers of the acpie- 
duct. Ry the side of this arch the aqueduct passes 
along tlie wall of Aurelian for some distance, and 
then it is continued upon the Arens Neronlani or 
Caelimontani, which were added by Nero to the 
original structure, and which terminated at the 
temple of Claudius, whicli was also built by Nero, 
on the Caidius, wliere the water was probably con- 
veyed to a castellum already built for the Arfua 
Julia, and for a branch of the Aqua Marcia, which 
had been at some previous time continued to the 
Caclius. 10. Aqua Cmhra, which had its source 
near that of the Julia, and which was originally 
carried right through the Circus Maximus; hut the 
water was so bad, tlftt Agrippa would not bring it 
into the Julia, hut abandoned it to the people of 
the Tusculan land. Hence it was called Aqua 
Damnata. At a later period, part of the water was 
brought into the Aqua Julia. Considerable traces 
of it remain. 11. Aqua Trajana^ was brmiglit by 
Trajan from the Lacus Sabatinus (now Bnieciano) 
to supply the Janiculns and the Regio Transtibe- 
rina. 12. Aqua Alexandrina, constructed by Alex- 
ander Severiis ; its source was in the lands of Tus- 
culuni, about 14 miles from Rome, Ix^tween Gabii 
and the lake Regillus. Its small height shows 
that it was intended for the baths of Severus, which 
were in one of tlie valleys of Rome. 13. 

built by SeptimiiisSeverus, wms perhaps 
only a branch of the Aqua .Julia, foiined by the em- 
peror to bring water to his baths. 1 4. Aqmi A Ipeuiia 
had its source at M. Aigidus by the ViaTusculana. 
Its builder is unknown. Three of these aqueducts 
still supply the modern city of Rome witli Avater. 
(1) The Acqua Venjine^ the ancient Aqua Virpo^ 
Avhich was restored by Pope Pius IV. and further 
embellished by Benedict XIV. and Clement XIII. 
The chief portion of its waters gush out through 
the beautiful Fontana di Trevi, but it also supplies 
*2 Other public fountains and the greater part of 
the lower city. (2) The Atqua Fi’(u'l\ named after 
the conventual name of its restorer Sivtus V. (Fra 
Felice), is, probably, a part of the ancient Aqua 
Claudia^ though some mice it for tlie AUwandrina. 
It supplies 27 public founUtins and the eastern part 
of the city. (3) The Avqiui I^aolu, the ancient 
Alsietina, supplies the 'J'ranbtevere and the Vatic^, 
and feeds, among others, the splendid fountains 
before St. Peter’s. ••XV. Sewers. Of these the 
most celebrated was the Cloaca Majima., con- 
structed by Tarquinius Priscus, which was formed 
to cany oil* the waters brought down frotji tha ad- 
jacent Velabrum and valley of the 

Forum. It empties itself into tha Tiber iicarlv 



opposite one extremity of tiie Tusula Tiberina. 
This cloaca was formed by 3 arches, one within 
the other, the innermost of which is a semicircular 
vault about 14 feet in diameter. It is still extant 
in its ()ri;>inal state, with not a stone displaced.— 
XVI. Palaces. 1 . Palatium^ or the imperial pa- 
lace, was situated on the N.E. side of the Palatine 
between the arch of Titus and the sanctuary of 
Vesta ; its front was turned towards the Forum, 
and the approach to it was from the Via Sacra 
close by the arch of Titus. It was originally the 
house of the orator Hortensius, and was enlarged 
by Augustus, who made it the imperial residence. 
A part of the Palatiiiin was called JJomus Tibcriana^ 
which Avas originally a separate house of Tiberius 
on the Palatine, and was a^rwards united to the 
palace of Augustus. It was on the side of the hill 
turned towards the Circus and the Volabium, and 
is sometimes called Postica Pars FalaiiL It wiis 
through this part of the palace that the emperor 
Otho fled into the Velabrum. We read of the 
Domus Tiberiaiia even after the imperial palace 
had been burnt to the ground in the reign of <Nero; 
whence it follows that when the palace was rebuilt 
a portion of it still continued to bear this name. 
The Palatium Avas considerably enlarged by Ca- 
ligula ; but it did not satisfy Nero's lo\'e of pomp 
and splendour. Nero built 2 magnificent palaces 
Avhich must be distinguished from one another. 
The first, called tlie Dovius Tninsitoriu Neronis^ 
covered the whole of the Palatine, and extended as 
far as the Esquilino to the gardens of Maecenas. 
This palace Avas burnt to the groimd in the great 
fire of Home, whereupon Nero commenced a new 
palace known bj' the name oi Domus Aurea^ which 
embraced the Avhole of the Palatine, the Velia, the 
A’alley of the Colosseum and the heights of the 
Thermae of Titus, extended near the Esquilflie 
gate, and Avas cut through not only by the Via 
Sacra but also by other streets. The whole build- 
ing however was not finished at the time of Nero’s 
death ; and Vespasian confined the imperial palace 
to the Palatine, converting the other parts of the 
Dorans Aurea into public or private buildings. The 
palace, itself Avas not finished till the time of Do- 
luitian, Avho adorned it with nAimcrous works of 
art. The emperor Septimius Severus added on the 
y. side of the Palatine a building called the Sop- 
tizonium, Avhich Avas probably intended as an 
Atrium. There Avere considerable remains of this 
ISeptizonium doAvn to the end of the 16th century, 
when Sixtus V. caused them to be destroyed, and 
the pillars brought to the V.atican. Among the 
numerous private paUices at Rome the following 
were some of the most important. 2. Domtts 
Ciceronis, close to the Porticus Catuli, probably on 
the N.E. edge of the Palatine, Avas built by Hk* 
Livius Drusus, and purchased by Cicero of one of 
the Crassi. It was destroyed by Claudius after 
the banishment of Cicero, but was subsequently 
rebuilt at the Pitibiic expense. 3. D, Pompeii, the 
palace of Pompey Avas situated in the Carinac near 
the temple of Tellus. It Avas afterwards the resi- 
dence of M. Antonins. 4. D. Crassi, the palace of 
L. Crassus the orator, on the Palatine. 5. D, 
ScauH also on the Palatine, celebrated for its mag- 
nificence, subsequently belonged to Clodius. 6’. D, 
iMteranorumy on the E. confines of the Caelius, 
wag a palace originally belonging to the distin- 
guished family of the Plantii Laterani ; but after 
the execution of Plautius Lateranus under Nero, 
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it became imperial property. It was given by 
Septimius Severus to nis friend Lateranus, and 
Avas subsequently the palace of Constantine, Aviio 
adorned it with great magnificence. The modern 
palace of the Lateraii occupies its site. — XVII. 
Horti. The Horti were parks or gardens, Avhich 
were laid out by wealthy Roman nobles, on tlie 
hills around the city, and were adorned with 
beautiful buildings and works of art. 1. Jlorti 
Lucullkmi, on Pincius, Avhich hill Avas hcnc(* 
called Collis Hoptorum, They Avere laid out by 
Lucullus the conqueror of Mithridates. In tlh,* 
reign of Claudius they belonged to Valerius Asia- 
ticus, Avho Avas put to death through the influence 
of Messalina^ chiefly because she coA^ted the pos- 
session of these gardens. From this time they 
appear to have .belonged to the. imperial house. 2. 
//. Sallttstiani, laid out by the historian Sallust, 
on his return from Numidia, in the valley between 
the Quirinal and the Pincius. 3. H. Caesuris, 
bequeathed by Julius Caesar to the people, Avere 
situated on the right bank of the Tiber at the foot 
of the Janiciilus, probably on the spot wlu-re 
Augustus afterwards constructed his great Nauma- 
chia. 4. //. MaccniutiSy in the Campus Esiiuilimis, 
bequeathed by Maecenas to Augustus and fre- 
quently used by the imperial 'family. 5. 11. Aprip- 
pinae^ on the right bank of the Tiber, in which 
Caligula built his Circus. It was here that Nero 
burnt the Christians to serve as lights for his noc- 
turnal games, after^reviously Avrapping them up 
in pitch. 6‘. //. Domitiae, also on the right bank 
of the Tiber, in which Hadrian built liis Mauso- 
leum. 7. //. PaUantiani, on the Esquiline, biid out 
by Pallas, the powerful freedman of Claudkis. 8. 
IT. Getae, on the other side of the Tiber, laid out 
by Septimius Severus. — XVIII. Sepulchral Mo- 
numents. J. Alausoleum Auyu.stiy Avas situated 
in the Campus Martins and was built by Augustus 
as the burial-place of the imperial family. It Ava.s 
surrounded Avith an extensive garden or park, and 
Avi^ considered one of the most magnificent build- 
ings of his reign ; but there are only some insig- 
nificant ruins of it still extant. 2. Mausolcttui 
Ifatfriam, was commenced by Hadrian in the 
gardens of D9mitia on the right bank of the Tiber, 
and was connected with the city by the Pous 
Aelius ; it was finished and dedicated by Anto- 
ninus Pius, A. V. 140. Here were buried Hadrian, 
Antoninus Pius, L. Verus, Commodns, and ])ro- 
bably also Septimius Severus, Gcta, and Cararalla. 
This building, stripped of its ornaments^ still forms 
the fortress of modern Rome (the castle of S. Angelo ). 
3. Mausoleum, Helenae, a romid building on thc^ Es- 
quiline, of considerable extent, erected by Conataii- 
tiiiaas the sepulchre of his mother. Its remains, 
situated in the street on the right of the Porta Mag- 
giore, are now called Torre Pigiiattara. 4. Sepul- 
drum Scipionum, the burial-place of the Scipios, Avas 
situated, left of the Via Appia, near the Porta 
Cjipena. Most of the tombs of the distinguished 
Roman families during the Republican period lay 
on the Via Appia. The tomb of the Scipios was 
discovered in 1780, about 400 paces within the 
modern Porta S. Sebastiano. It contained many 
nteresting monuments and inscriptions, Avhich are 
now deposited in the Museo Pio-Cleinentino. 
S. Sepuldrum Caeciliae MeieUae, erected 
memory of Caecilia Metella, the daughter of Me- 
tellus Creticus, not far from the Circus Maxentii. 
This imposing monument is still extant and known 
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by the name of Capo di Bove. 6. Sepulcrtim CeMii^ who placed it in the Circus Maximus. Its present 
situated S. of the Aventiiie, near the Porta position is before the north portico of the Lateran 
Ostiensis, being partly within and partly without church, where it was placed in 1.588. Its whole 
the walls of Aurelian. This monument, which height is about 149 feet, and without the base 
is still extant, is jin the form of a pyramid, and about 1 05 feet. There are 8 other obelisks at Rome, 
was built in the time of Augustus for a certain besides those mention Ai above, but none of them 
C. Cestius. 7. Sepuhrum Septimii Severi, on the are of’*historical importance. — G. Roads loading^ 
Via Appia, built by Septimius Severus in his life- out of Rome. Of these tlie most important were : 
time, after the mode! of his Septizoninm. [See above, 1. Via Lalina, the most ancient of the south roads, 
XVI.,No. XlX.Colunms. Columns [Colum- which issued at first from the Porta Capena, and 
nae) were frequently erected at Rjyne to commemu- after the time of Aurelian from the Porta Latina*, 
rate persons and events. 1. fhlumna Afaenia, near It joined the Via Appia at Benc\entum. ‘2. Via 
the end of the Forum, towards the Capitol, was Appia^ the Great South Road, also issued from the 
erected to the honour of the consul C. Maenius, Porta Capojia, and^-vvas the most celebrated of all 
who conquered the Latins and took the town of the Roman roads. It was commenced by Appius 
Antiuin, u. c. 3.^8. 2. Col. liostrata, also in the Claudius, when censor, and was eventually carried 

Forum, erected in honour of the consul C. Duilius, to to Brundusium. [Appia V ia.] 3. Vi<(. Odie 7 isis, 
commemorate his victory over the Carthaginian fleet, originally pa»ed through the Porta Trinemina, 
B. c. 280. The name of Rostrata was given to it afterwards through the Porta Ostiensis, and kept 
from its being adorned with the beaks of the con- the left bank of the Tiber to Ostia. 4. Via For- 
quered ships. The inscription upon this column, iuetisis^ issued from the same gate as the Via 
written in obsolete Latin, is still preserved. 3. Col. Ostiensis, and kept the right bank of the Til)er to 
Trajani in the Forum, in which the ashes of the Portus, the new harbour founded by Claudius, 
emperor Trajan were deposited. This column is nvar Ostia. .5. Via Lahicatia, issued from the 
still extant, and is one of the most interesting Porta Esqiiilina, and passing Labicum fell into the 
monuments of ancient Rome. It is, including the Via Latina at the station ad Biviuin, 30 miles 
pedestal, 117 feet high. The top was originally from Rome. fi. Via Praenesima^ originally the 
crowned with the statue of the emperor ; it is now Via Galina, issued at first from the Porta Es- 
Burniounted by that of the apostle Peter. A spiral quilina, and subsequently from the Porta Prac- 
bas-relief is folded round the pillar, which repre- nestina. Passing through Gabii and Piaeneste. it 
Bents the emperor’s wars against Uecehalus and joined the Via Latina^ust below An, agnia. 7. Via 
the Paciuns, and is one of tlie most valuable 7'ilurtina^ issued originally from the Porta Esqui- 
authorities for archaeological inquiries. 4. Col. linu, or from the Porta Viminalis, and subsequently 
Antonini Pii^ erected in honour of Antoninus Pius from the Porta Tiburtina, and proceeded to Tiliiir, 
after his death, consisted of a column of red gninite from which it was continued under the name of the 
on a pediment of white marble, and was situated Via Valeria, jiast Corfinium to Adria. 8. Via 
in the Campus Martius, near the temple dedicated Nomentana^ anciently Fictiheintis., ran from the 
to this emperor. It stood at an earlier period not Porta ColHiia, suhseqiu ntly from the Porta No- 
far fi#i the Curia Iiiuoccnziana on Monte Citorio, racnt.ana, across the Aiiio to Nomentum, and a 
ill the garden of the Casa della Missione. At little beyond fell into the Via Sularia at Kretriim. 
present the basis only is extant, and is preserved 9. Via Sialaria, ran from the Porta C«dliiia, sub- 
in the garden of the Vatican. 5. Col. Af. Aurclii sequently from the Porta Salariii, past Fidenae to 
Afitonini^ generally willed the Antonine Column, Reate and Asculum Picenum. At Castrum Tru- 
erected to the memory of the emperor M, Aurelius, enthiuni it reached the coast, which it followed 
also in the Campus Martius, and still extant. It until it joined the Via Flaminia at Ancona, 
is an imitation of the Column of Trajan, , and con- 10. Via Flaminia^ the Great North Road, corn- 
tains bas-reliefs representing the wars of M. An- menced in the censorship of C. Flaminius, issued 
rebus against the Marcomanni.— XX. Obelisks, from the Porta Flaminia, and proceeded past 
rhe Obelisks {OMisci) at Rome werd mostly Ocriculum, Narnia and Pisaurum to Arirainuin, 
works of Egyptian art, which were transported from which town it was continued under the name 
from Egypt to Rome in the time of the emperors, of the Via Acmilia to Placentia and Aquileia. 
Augustus caused 2 obelisks to bo brought to 11. Via Aurelia, the Great Coast Road, issued 
Rome, one of which was erected in the Circus and originally from the Porta Janiculensis. It rc.ached 
another in the C.anipus Martius. The former was the coast at Alsiiim, and followed the sliore of the 
restored in 158.9, and is called at present the Lower Sea along Etruria and Ligu||a by (jienoa, 
Flaminian Obelisk. Its whole height is about as far .as Forum Julii in Gaul. 

116 feet, aqd without the base .about 78 feet. The Romulda, .an ancient town of the Hirpini in. 
obelisk in the Campus Mj^rtius was set up by Samniuin, on the road from Benoveiitum to Ta- 
Augiistvis as a sun-dial. It stands at present on rentum, destroyed at an early period by the 
the Monte Citorio, where it was pl.aced in 1792. Romans. 

Its whole height is about 110 feet; and without RomiilTlfl, the founder of the city of Rome, must 
the base about 71 feet. Another obelisk was not be regarded as a'^eal person.age. The stories 
brought to Rome by Caligula, and placed on the about him are mytlucal, and represent the tradi- 
Vaticaii in the Circus of Caligula. It stands at tional belief of the Roman people respecting their 
present in front of St. Peter’s, where it was placed origin. Romulus, which is only a lengthened form 
in 1586, and its whole height is about 132 feet, of Romus, is the Roin.an people represented as aa 
and without the base and modern ornaments at individual. TIjc common legend about Romuhia 
top about 83 feet. But the largest obelisk at ran as follows : — At Alba Longa there reigned a 
Koxaa is that ivhich was originally transported succession of kings, descended from lulus, the son 
from Heliopolis to Alexandria by Constantine, of Aeneas. One of the last of these kings left two 
and conveyed to Rome by his son Constantius, sons, Numitor .and Amulius. The latter, w ho was 
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the 3 ’^onnger, deprived Numitor of tlie kingdom, 
hut allowed him to live in the enjoyment of his 
private fortune. Fearful, however, lest the heirs 
of Numitor might not submit so quietly to his 
usurpation, he caused his only son to be murdered, 
and made his daughter Silvia, or Rhea Silvia, 
one of the Vestal virgins, Silvia was violated by 
Mars, and in course of time gave birth to twins. 
Amulius doomed the guilty Vestal and her babes 
to be drowned in the river. In the Anio Silvia 
exchanged her earthly life for that of a goddess, 
and became the wife of the river god. The stream 
carried the cradle in which the children were lying 
into the Tiber, which had overflowed its banks 
far and wide. It was stranded at the foot of the 
Palatine, .and overturned on tlie root of a wild flg- 
tree, which, under the name of the Ficus llumi- 
nalis, was preserved and lield sacred^for many age.s 
after. A she-wolf, which had come to drink of the 
stream, carried them into her den h.ard by, and 
suckled them ; where they were discovered In* 
Faustulii'-, the king's shoplieid, \vho took the 
children to liis own house, and gave them to the 
care of his wife, Acca Larentin. I’hey w'ere called 
Romulus and Remus, .and were brought up with 
the other shepherds on the Palatine hill. As 
they gnjw up, thej'^ became distinguished by the 
heauty of their person and the bravery of their 
deeds, and fought boldly against wild beasts and 
robbers. A quarrel having arisen betwauui these 
shepherds and the lierdsineu of Numitor, who 
stalled their cattle on the heigh})ouriiig hill of the 
Aveutine, Remus was taken by a stratagem, during 
the absence of his brother, and carried off to Numi- 
tor. This led to the discovery of tin* parentage 
both of Romulus and Remus, who now slew Arau- 
lius, and placed their grandfather Nnrnitor on the 
throne. — Romulus and Remus loved tlieir old abode, 
and therefore left Alba to found a city on the 
hanks of the Tiber. A strife arose between the 
brothers where the city should be built, and after 
W’hose name it should be ctUled. Romulus Aviahed 
to build it on the Palatine, Remus on the Aven- 
tino. It was agreed that the question should bo 
decided by augury ; and each took his station on 
the top of his cliosen hill. The night passed aw.ay, 
.and as the day was dawning Remus saw 6 vultures; 
but at sun-rise, when these tidings were brought 
to Romulus, I’d vultures flew by him. Each claimed 
the augury in his own favour ; but the shepherds 
decided for Romulus, and Remus was obliged to 
yield. Romulus now proceeded to m.ark out the 
pomoeriuni of his city (sei? ])icl. uf Anliq. s. v.\ 
and to raise the wall. Remus, Avho still resented 
the wrong 1^ had suffered, leapt over the wall in 
sconi, whereupon he was slain by his brother. As 
soon as Rie city was built, Romulus found his 
people too few in numbers. He therefore set apart,’ 
on the Capitoline, hill, an .asylum, or a sanctuary, 
in which homicides and runaway slaves might take 
refuge. The city thus became filled Avitli men, but 
they w.nnted women, llomiilus, therefore, tried 
to form treaties with the nei^ibouriiig tribes, in 
order to obtain conmihium^ or the right of legal 
marriage with their citizens ; but his offers w’ere 
treate(l with disdain, and he accordingly resolved 
to obtain by force what he could not gain by en- 
tr(*aty. Jn the fourth month after the foundation 
of the city, ho proclaimed that games were to be 
celebrated in honcurof the god (Jonsus, and invited I 
bis neighbours, the Latins and Sabines, to the j 
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I^festival. Suspecting no treachery, they came in 
numbers, Avith tlmir AA’ivcs and children. Rut tht‘ 
Roman youths ruslied upon their guests, and car- 
ried off the virgins. The parents of the virgins 
returned home and prep.ared for vengeance. The 
inhabitants of 3 of the Latin toAvns, Caenina, Au- 
teninae, and Crustumeriura, took u[) arms one 
after the other, and Avere successively defeated by 
tlic Homans. Konuiliis slew Avith his oAvn hand 
Acron, king* of C.aenina, and dedicated his .amis 
!Uid armour, as spolia opium, to Jupiter At last 
the Sabine king, Titus T.atius, adv.-inccd with a 
powerful army against Rome. The fortress of the 
Saturnian, afterwards called the C.apitoline hill, 
wiis surrendered to the Sabines, by the treachery 
of Turpeia, the daughter of the comnmnder of the 
fortress. [Tarpeia.J On the next day the 
Romans endeavoured to recover the liill ; and a 
long .and desperate battle was fougbt in the valley 
between the Pal.atiiic and the Capitoline. At 
length, Avhen both parties Avere exliansted with the 
struggle, the Sabine Avomori rushed in between 
them, and praj’ed their husbands and fiitliers to be 
reconciled. Tiitar prjiyer was heard ; the two 
people not only made piaace, but agreed to form 
oidy one nation. The Romans continued to dwell 
on the Ihilatine under their king llonmlus ; the 
Sabines built a neAv town on the Capitoline and, 
Quirinal hills, Avhere they lived under their king 
Titus Tatius. The two kings and tlieir senates met 
for deliberation In,(lie A'alley between the Palatine 
and C.apitoline hills, which Avas hence called c‘o//u- 
iium^ or the place of meeting. Rut this union did 
not last long. Titus Tatius was slain at a festival at 
Laviniiim l>y some Laiirentines, to whom he had 
refused satisfaction for outrages which had betm 
committed b)' his kinsmen. Henceforward Poniii- 
lus ruled alone over both Romans and Sabines. 
After reigning 37 years, he was at lengtliiptaken 
away from the Avorld. One day as ho wiis review- 
ing his people in the Campus Martius, near the 
(ioat’s Pool, the sun was suddenly (udipsed, dark- 
ness overspread the earth, and n dreadful storm 
dispersed the people. When daylight had re- 
turned Romulus had disappe.arcd, for his father 
Mars had qarried him up to heaven in a fiery 
chariot. {QuirhiKS Marth cquis AcheronUi fmjil. 
Ilor. Carm. iii. 3.) Shortly afterwards he ap- 
peared Jn more than mortal he.auty to Proculiis 
Julius, and bade him tell the Romans to worship 
him as their guardian god under the name of 
Quiriiius. Such Avas the glorified end of Romulus 
in the genuine legend. Rut as it staggered the 
faith of a later age, a tale Avas invented to account 
for his mysterious disappeai-ance. It was related 
that the senators, discontented Avith the tyrannical 
rule of their king, murdered him ^during the 
gloom of a tempest, cut up his body, and car- 
ried home the mangled pieces under their robes. 
— As Romulus Avas regarded as the founder 
of Rome, its most ancient political institutions 
and the organisation of the people Avere ascribed 
to him. Thus he is said to have divided the 
people into 3 trilK^s, Avhich bore the names llain- 
iiBs, Titles, and Luceres. The Rainnes A^cre sup- 
posed to have derived their name I'rom Romu- 
lus, the Titi(?s from Titus 'I’atius the Sabine king, 
and the Luceres from Lucumo, an hhrusc.'in chief 
who had assisted Romulus in the Av.'ir .against the 
Sabines. Efich tribe contained 10 curiae, Avhich 
received their names from the 30 Sabine women 
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who had brought about tho peace between tlie 
Romans and their own people. Furtlier, each curia 
contained 10 gcntes,and each gens 100 men. Thus 
the people, according to the 'general belief, were 
divided originally into •} tribes, 30 curiae, and 
300 gentes, which mustered 3000 men, who fought* 
on foot, and were called a legion. IJesides tljo.se 
there were 300 horsemen, ealli'd Celeres, the same 
body as the Kipiites of a later time. To assist him 
in the government of tho people Romulus is said to 
hav(' selected a number of the'laged men in the 
state, who won; called Patres, or Sonatores. The 
council itself, which was called the senatus, ori- 
ginally consisted of 100 memhers ; but this nuniber 
was increased to '200 when tlie Sahines were in- 
corporated in the state. In addition to the senate, 
there was aiif)ther ussernhly, consisting of the mem- 
bers of tho gentes, which boro the name of comitia 
curiata, heeause they voted in it according to their 
division into curiae. 

Romulus Augustiilus. [Augustulii.s.] 
Romulus Silvius. [Silvius.] 

Roscianum (A'os.snwo), a fortress on the E. coast 
of Rnittium between Thiirii and Patermun. 
Roscillus ( AEGUS.J 

Roscius. 1. L., a Roman ambassador sent to 
Fidonao in b. c. 438. He and his three colle^igues 
were killed hy the inhabitants of Fidenae, at tlic 
instigation of Lar Tolumnius, king of thoVeientes. 
The statues of all four were erected in tlie Rostra 
at Rome. — 2. Sex., of Aineriria town in Umbria. 
The father of this Roscius had been murdered at 
the instigation of 2 of his relations and fidlow- 
townsinen, 'J\ Roscius Magnus and T. Roscius 
Capito, who coveted the wealth of tlieir neighbour. 
These two Roscii struck a bargain with Chry- 
sogoiius, the freedman and favourite of Sulla, to 
divi4e the property of the murdered nnui between 
them*. But as the proceeding excited the utmost 
indignation at Ameria, and the magistrates of tho 
town made an effort to obtain from Sulla the 
restitution of the property to the son, the rohbtrs 
accused young Roscius of the murder of his hither, 
and hired witnesses to swear to the fact. Roscius 
was defended by Cicero (h. c. 80) in an oration 
whicli is still cxUuit, and was acjiuitted. Cicero’s 
speech was greatly admired at the time, and though 
at a later period he found fault with it himself, as 
bearing marks of youthful exaggeration, it displays 
abundant evidence of his great oratorical powers. 
— 3. Q., the most celebrated comic actor at Rome, 
was a native of Soloniura, a small place in the 
neighbourhood of Lanuvium. f lis histrionic powers 
procured him the favour of many of the Roman 
nobles, and, among others, of the dictator ^ulla, 
who presented him with a gold ring, the symbol 
of eqiicstrixn rank. Roscius enjoyed the friend- 
ship of Cicero, who constantly speaks him in 
terms both of adniir^ion and affection. Roscius 
was considered by tho Romans to have reached 
such perfection in his own profession, that it be- 
came tho fashion to call every one who became 
particularly distinguished in his own art, by the 
iiiune of Roscius. In his younger^years Ocero 
received instniction from Roscius ; .and at a later 
time ho and Roscius often used to try which of 
them could express a thought with the grcjitest 
effect^ the orator by his eloquence, or tho actor 
by his gestures. Tlicse exercises gave Roscius so 
high an opinion of his art, that he wrote a work 
in which he compared eloquence and acting. Like 
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his celc'brated contemporary, the tragic actor Ae- 
sopus, Roscius realized an inummse fortune by his 
profession. He died in (12. — One of Cicero’s ex- 
tant orations is entitled /Vo Q. lioscio Comoedo, 
It was delivered bebjyre the judex C. J’iso, proba- 
bly ip G8, ,and relates to a claim b.r .00,000 ses- 
terces, which one C. Fannins Chaerea brought 
against Roscius. — 4. Fabatus. [Fabatus.] — 
6. Otho. [Otho.] 

Rotomagus. [Ratomagus.] 

Roxana ('Pwlderj), daughter of Oxyartes the 
Bactrian, fell into the hands of AlexMiider on his 
capture of the hill-fort in Sogdiana, named the 
rock,” B.C. 327. Alexander was so captivated by 
her charms, that ho married her. , Soon after 
Alexander’s death (323), she gave birth to a son 
(Alexander Aegus), who was admitted to share 
the nominal sovereignty with Arrhidatais, under 
the r»‘gency of Perdiecas. Before tlie birth of the 
boy she liad drawn Statira, or Barsinc, to Babylon 
by a friendly letter, and there caused her to be 
'murdered. Roxana afterwards crossed over to 
Europe with her son, and placed herself nnder tho 
protection of Olynqiias. She shared the fortunes 
of Olympias, and threw herself into Pydna along 
witli the latter, where they were besieged by Cas- 
sander. In 31(1 Pydna was t.aken by C'assander; 
Olympi.as was put to death ; and Roxana and her 
sou were placed in confinement in Ainphipolis. 
Here they were detained under the charge of 
Glaucias till 311, ip* which year, soon after the 
general peace then concluded, they were murdered 
in accordance with orders from Cassander, 
Roxol&ni. [Rhoxolani.J 
Riibi ( Rubustinus : liuvo)^ a town in .Apulia 
on the road from Camisium to Bruiidusiuni. 

Rftbico, a small river in Italy, falling into the 
Adriatic a little N, of Ariminum, formed the 
boundary in the republican period between the 
province of Gallia Cisalpina and Italia proper. It 
is celebrated in history on account of Caesar’s pas- 
sage across it at tho head of his army, by which 
act he declared war against the republic. A papal 
decree, issued in 175(1, declared the modern Lusa 
to be the ancient Rubico, but the Pisatr/lo^ a little 
further N., has better claims to tliis honour. 

Rubra Saxa, called Rubrae breves (sc. petrae) 
by' Martial, a small place in Etruria only a few 
miles from Rome, near the river Cremera, and on 
the Via Flaminia. It was near this spot that the 
great battle was fought, in which Maxentius was 
defeated by Constantine, A. n. 312. 

Rubresus Lacus. [Naruo.] 

Rubricatus. 1. Or Ubus {^^eihous)^ a consider- 
able river of Numidia in N. Africa; rising in the 
mountains S. K. of Cirta {^Consiantineh), llowing 
N. E., and falling into the Mediterranean E. of 
Hippo Regius (/Iow«4). —■2. {Udnruitf)^ a small 
river of llispania Tarraconeiisis, flowing into the 
sea W. of Barcino. 

Rubrum Mare. [EnvTnuAKi/.’u Mare.] 
Rndlae (Rudnuis; liutitifitnio or a town 

of the Peucetii iiifVpuli.'i, on the road from Brun- 
dusium to Vcnusia, was originally a Greek colony, 
and afterwards a Roman nuinicipium. . Rudiae is. 
celebrated as the liirth-place of Ennius. 

Ruesium, a town of the Vellavi or Vclauni, 
hence called siiiqily Civitas Vellavorum, in Gallia 
Aqiiitanica (in the modem Vday)y probably the 
modern St. Paulien or Paidlian on the frontiers of 
Auvergne. 
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RtLfinus. 1. F. Cornelius Bufinus, ^\'as consul 
li. c, 290, with M’. Curius Dentatiis, and in conjunc- 
tion with his colleague brought the Samnite war to a 
conclusion, and obtained a triumph in consequence. 
He was consul a second time in 277, and carried 
on the war against the Samnitcs .and 4hc Greeks 
in Southern lUilj". The chief event of his secoi»d 
consulship was the capture of the important town 
of Croton. In 275, Ruiinus was expelled from 
the senate by the censors C. Fabricius .and Q. Ae- 
milius Papus, on account of his possessing 10 
pounds of silver plate. The dictator Sulla was 
descended from this Rufinus. His grandson was 
the first of the family who assumed the surname 
of Sulla. —2. Licinlus Rufinus, a jurist, who 
lived under Alexander Severns. There .are in the 
Digest 17 excerpts from 12 books of Regulae by 
Rnfiniis. — 3. The chief minister of state under 
Theodosius the Great, was an able, but at the same 
time a treacherous and d.angerous man. lie insti- 
gated Theodosius to those cruel measures which 
brought ruin upon Antioch, a. d. 390. After the 
death of Theodosius in 395, Rufinus exercised 
paramount influence over the weak Arcadius ; but 
towards the end of the year a conspiracy Avas 
formed against him by Eutropius and Stilicho, who 
induced Gainas, the Gothic ally of Arcadius, to 
join in the plot. Rufinus was in consequence 
slain by the troops of Gainas. — 4. Surnamed Ty- 
rannius or Turranius, or Toranus, a celebratiHl 
ecclesiastical writer, was pt'Aably born about a.». 
34.5 in Italy. He >vas at first an inmate of the 
monastery at Aquileia, and he afterwards resided 
many ye.ars at a mon.astery in Palestine, where he 
bec.ame very intimate with St. Jerome. The two 
friends afterwards quarrelled ; .and Jerome attacked 
Rufinus with the utmost vehemence on account of 
his supporting the tenets of Origen. After re- 
nuvining in the East for about 26 years, Rufinus 
returned to Italy in 397, where he puldished a 
liatin tninslation of the Apology for Origen by 
Painphilus, and of the books of Origen Da Prin- 
cipiLs^ together with an original tract Do Adulteru- 
tioue Lihrorum Origenis, In the preface to the De 
Prijicipiis, he quoted a panegyric, Avhich .Jerome j 
had at an earlier period pronounced upon Origen. 
This led to a bitter correspondence between the 2 
former friends, wliich was crowned by the Apoloi/ia 
of the one adversus llierongmuin, and the Apolftgla 
of the other adversus llujimnn. Rufinus died in 
Sicily in 410, to which island he had fled upon 
the invasion of Italy by Alaric. Several of his 
Avorks .are extant, but there is no complete edition 
of them. — 5. The author of a little poem in 22 
lines, Pasiphaoit puhula c.v omnibus Metris Ho- 
ratianis^ Avhich, as the name imports, contains an 
example of e.ach of the diflbrent metros employed 
by Ilor.ace. His date is quite uncertain, but he 
may be the same person Avith the following. —6. 
A gr.amm.'iri.in of Antioch, Avliose treatise l)e Me- 
tris Comicis^ or rather extracts from it, is contained 
in the Gnwwtaiicae Lutinae Audoi'cs A?ttiqui of 
Putschius, Ilannov. 1605. —7v The author of 33 
epigrams in the Greek Anthology. His date is 
uncertain ;• but there cjin be no doubt that he AA'.as 
a Byzantine. His A'crses are of the same light 
amatory character as those of Agathi.as, Paulus, 
Macedonins, and others. 

Bufirae, a town in Campania, frequently con- 
founded with Rufrium. 

Bofrituu, a town of the Hirpini in Sainnium. 
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• Bufus, Curtins. [Curtius.] 

Bufiis Epheslus, so called from the place of 
his birth, a celebrated Greek physician, lived in the 
reign of Trajan (a. d. 98 — 1 17), and wrote several 
.medical Avorks, some of Avhich are still extant. 

Bufus, L. C&eclllus, brother of P. Sulla by the 
same motlicr, but not by the same father. lie Avas 
tribune of the plebs, n. c. 63, AA’hcn he rendered 
warm support to Cicero, and in ptarticuhar opposed 
the agnagrian law of Rullus. In his praetorship, 
57, hi joined mofiffi of the other magistrates in pro- 
posing the recall of Cicero from banishment. 

BAfus, M. Caelius, a young Roman noble, dis- 
tinguished as an elegant writer and eloquent 
speaker, but equ.'illy conspicuous for his profligacy 
and extravagance. NotAvithstanding his vdees he 
liA'ed on intimate terms Avith Cicero, avIio defended 
him in n. c. 56 in an oration still extant. The 
accusation Avas brought against him b.A’' Semproniiis 
Atratinus, at the instigation of Clodia Quadran- 
tJiria, whom he had lately deserted. Clodia 
charged him Avith having borroAved money from 
her in order to murder Dion, the liead of the 
embiissy sent by Ptolemy Aiilctes to Rome ; .md 
with having made an attempt to poison her. In 
52 Caelius Avas tribune of tlu‘ plej)8, .and in 50 
aedile. During the years 51 .and .50 ho carried 
on an actiA'c correspondence Avith Cicero, Avho Avas 
then in Cilicia, and many of the letters Avhich ho 
Avrote to Cicero at that time are preserved in the 
collection of Cicerefs Betters. On the breaking 
out of the civil war in 49 be espoused Caesar's 
side, and Avas rewarded for his services by the 
pnaetorship, in 48. Being at this time OA'erwhelmed 
Avith debt, lie availed liimself of Caesar’s absence 
from Italy to bring forward a law for the abolition 
of debts. He Avas, however, resisted by the otlier 
magistrates and deprived of liis office ; Avhereupoii 
be Avent into the S. of Italy to join Milo, wliom 
he had secretly sent for from Massilia. Milo Avas 
killed no.ar Thnrii before Caelius could join him 
[Milo]; and Caelius himself was put to dcaili 
shortly afterwards .at Thurii. 

RWus, Sextus. [Sextu.s Rufus.] 

Bugli, an important people in Gcriminy, orifii- 
nally dwelt the coast of the Baltic between the 
Vi.adus (Oder) and the Yistubi. After disappear- 
ing a long time from history, they are found at a 
later time in Attila’s .army; and after Attila's 
death they founded a ncAV kingdom on the N. 
bank of the Danube in Austria and Hungary, the 
name of which is still preserved in the modem 
Rugiland. They have left traces of their name in 
the country which they originally inhabited in the 
modern Rugen^ RiigenuHilde^ Rrg<^^ Regenivohle. 

Rullus, P. Servilius, tribune of tin* plebs, n. c. 
63, propped an agrarian law, Avhich* Cicero at- 
tacked iiiw orations which have come down to us. 
It Avas tlie most extensive agrarian law that had 
ever be<*n brought forward ; hut as it Avas im- 
possible to c«arrv such a sweeping measure, it Avas 
AvithdraAvn by Rullus himself. 

P. Bupllius, consul B.c. 132, prosecuted Avith 
the utmost Arqjiemencc all the adherents of Tib. Gmc- 
chus, who had been slain in the preceding j'ear. In 
his consulship he Avas sent into Sicily against the 
slaA'es, and brought the servile Avar to a close. De 
rem.ained in the island as proconsul in the following 
year ; and, with 1 0 commissioners appointed by 
the senate, he made various regulations for the 
government of the province, which Avere known by 
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the nanio of Tjcges Uupiliae. llupilius was coi^- 
dpmned in the tribunate of C. Gracchus, rJii, on 
account of his illegal and cruel acts in the prose- 
cution of the friends of Tib. Gracchus. He was 
an intimate friend of Sci pi o African us the younger, 
who obtained the consuLship for liini, but who 
failed in gaining the same honour for liis brother 
Lucius, lie is said to have taken his brother's 
failure so much to heart as to have died in conse- 
(|uence. 

Euscino, a town of the Sojdones or Sordi in 
the S.K. part of Gallia Narbonensis, at the foot of 
the Pyrenees, on the river lluscino {Tet)^ and on 
tlie road from Spain to Narbo. A tower of the 
ancient town is still extant near Perpignan, called 
hi Tour <f(i Uousillon. 

Eusellae (llusellanus ; nr. (hossdo Ru.), one 
of the most anci(*nt cities of Ktniria, situated on 
an eminence K. of the lake Prelius and on the V la 
Aurelia. It is tirst mentioned in the time of 
Tanpiiuius Priscus. It was taken by the Romans 
in n. c. 2D4, whtMi ‘2000 of its inhabitants were 
blaiji, and as many more made prisoners. It 
was subsequently a Roman colony, and con- 
tinued in existence till IL'lll, when its inhabi- 
tants were removed lo Grosseto. The walls 
of Rusellae still remain, and are some of the most 
ancient in Italy. They are formed of enormous 
masses of travertine, piled up without regard to 
form, with small stones inserted in tlie interstices. 
Tlie masses vary from (i to J^foet in length, and 
from 4 to 51 in height. The area enclosed by the 
walls forms an irregular quadrangle, between 
10,000 and 1 1,000 feet, or about ‘2 miles in circuit. 

Rusicada (S. hi. of Slovak Ru.), a sea- port and 
Roman colony in Nuinidia, used especially as the 
port of Cirta. 

Euspinum, a town of Africa Propria (Byz^i- 
ciiim), ‘2 miles from the sea, between Leptis Parva | 
and lladrumetur. 

Eussadir (Ifan-udJJiv^ or C. di Tres Foveas: 
lilts in ancient Punic, and Ras in Arabic, ^like 
mean cape)^ a promontory of IM.aiiretania Tingitami, 
in N. Africa, on the coast of the MeUigonitiie. 
S. hi. of it was a city of the same name (prob. 
Mdilhih). 

Eusticus, Fabius, a Roman historian, and a 
contemporary of Claudius and Nero. 

Eusticus, L. Junius Arulenus, more usually 
called Arulenus Uusticus, but sometimes .Tunius 
Rusticus. He was a friend and pupil of Paetus 
Thrasew^ and an ardent admirer of the Stoic phi- 
losophy. Tie was put to death by Domitiau, be- 
cause he had written a panegyric upon Tlirasea. 

Eusucurrum (Coleah^ opposite Alpiev)^ a consi- 
derable sea-port in the E. part of Mauretania Ca<\sar- 
iensis, cojistituted a Roman colony under Claiidiu.s. 

EutSui, a pi'ople in Gallia Aquittyiica on tlie 
frontiers of Gallia Narbonensis in the modern 
Hoveryne. Their chief town was Segodunum, 
afterwards Civitas Rutenoruin {Rodrx). The coun- 
try of the Ruteui contained silver mines, and 
produced excellent flax. 

Eutillus Lupus. [Lurus.] 

Eutillus Numatianus, Claudius, a Roman 
poet, and a native of Gaul, liv»‘d at tlfe beginning 
of the 5th century of the Christi.m aera. He re- 
sided at Rome a considerable time, where he at- 
tained the dignity of praefectus urbl, about a. i>. 
41,‘J or 414. He afterwards returned to bi.s native 
country, and Ims described his return to Gaul in an 
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elegiac poem, which bears the title of Rinerarium, 
or iJc Reditu. Of this poem the first book, con- 
sisting of b*44 lines, and a small portion of the 
second, have come down to us. It is superior 
both in poetical colouring and purity of language 
to most of the prockictions of the age ; and tlie 
pjissil^e in which he celebrates the praises of Rome 
is not unworthy of the pen of Claudian. Hutilius 
was a lie.athen, and attacks the Jews and monks 
with no small severity. The best eilitiou is by 
A. W. Zuinjjt, Berlin, 11)40. 

P. Eutillus Eufus, a Roman statesman pnd 
orator. He was military tribune under Scipio in 
the Numantine war, praetor n.c. Ill, eonsul 105, 
and legatus in 05 under Q. Mucins Scaevola, pro- 
consul of Asia. While acting in this capacity he 
displayed so much honesty and firmness in rc- 
pre-ssing the extortions of the publican!, that bo 
became an objijct of.foar and liatrcd to the whole 
body. Aecordingly, on his return to Rome, ho 
was impeached of malversation {dc ve]>ctund{s\ 
found guilty, and compelled to withdmw into 
banishment, 92. He retired first to Mytilene, 
and from thence to Smyrna, where he fixed his 
abode, and passed the remainder of liis days in 
tranquillitj', having refused to return to Rome, 
although recalled b}' Sulla. Besides his orations, 
Riitilius wrote an autobiography, and a History of 
Romo in Greek, which confiiined an account of 
the Numantine war, hut we know not what period 
it embraced. 

Eutilus, C. Mafcius, was consul n. c. .'157, 
when he took the town of Privernum. In H5G 
ho was appointed dictator, being the first time 
that a plebeian h;id attained this dignity. In his 
dictatorship he defeated the Etruscans with great 
slaughter. In 352 he was consul a second time ; 
and in 351, he was the first plebeian censor. He 
was consul for the third time in 344, for the fourth 
time in 342. The son of this Jlutilus took the 
surname of Censorimis, which in the next genera- 
tion entirely supplanted that of Rutilus, and be- 
came the name of the family. [Ckxsorinl's.] 

Eutuba (/loya), a river on the coast of Liguria, 
which Hows into the sea near Albiiim Inte- 
im4inin. 

Eutiili, an ancient people in Italy, inhabiting 
a narrow slip of country on the coast of Latium a 
little to the S. of the Tiber. Their chief town 
was Ardea, which was the residence of Turnus. 
Tliey were subdued at an early period by the 
Romans, and disajqiear from history. 

Eutupae or Eiltiiplae {RiehUiwuffh).,, a port 
town of the Cantii in the S. E. of Britain, from 
which persons frequently crossed over to tlie har- 
Ixmr of Gessoriacum in Gaul. Exeellent oysters 
were obtained in the neighbourhood of this place 
(^Rutupino edita /undo ostrea, Juv. iv. 141). There 
arc still several Roman remains at Richbovoit/i. 


S. 

S&ba (2d€a). 1. (0. T. Sheba), the capital of 
the Sabaei in Arabia Felix, lay on a high woody 
mountain, and was pointed out, by an Arabian 
tradition, as tlio residence of the “ Queen of Sheba," 
who went to Jerusalem to hear the wi.sdom of 
Solomon. Its e.xact site is doubtful. — 2. There 
was another c ity of the same name in the interior 
of Arabia Felix, where a place SaJkea is still found, 
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about in tlio contre of El-Yemon."^Z. A seaport 
town of Aethinpia, on the lied Sea, S. of Ptolemaia 
Th<‘ron. A town called Sa^ar and 2a6§ara la 
mentioned by Ptolemy, who places it on the Sinus 
Adulitaniia; and about in the same position Strabo 
mentions a town Suhae (Sct^a:) as distinct from 
Saba. The sites of these places (if tinware really 
difterent) are sought by gcograplu'rs at Non-araU 
or Port Mornimjton^ in tlie S- part of the coa‘it of 
Nuhia^ and Massaimh on Foul on the N.E. 
coast of .Ihyssinia. 

SabS,CO]l (5a6a«&>i/), a king of Etliiopia, Avho 
invaded Egypt in the reign of the blind king Any- 
sis, whom he dethroned and drove into the marshes. 
The Ethiopian conqueror then reigned over Egypt 
for 50 years, but at lengtli quitted the country in 
consequence of a dream, whereupon Anysis regained 
his kingdom. This is the aecount which Herodotus 
received from the priests (ii.‘137 — 140); but it 
appears from Manetho, that there wore 3 Ethiopian 
kings Avho reigiuid over Egypt^ named Sahaciw^ 
Sehichun^ and Tartuns^ whose collective reigns 
amount to 10 or 50 years, and avIio form the ‘25th 
dynasty of that Avriter. The account of Manetho 
is to be })reforred to that of Herodotus. It appears 
that this Pltliiopian dynasty reigned over Egypt in 
the latter half of tlio JUh century before the Chris- 
tian era. They are mentioned in the .TeAvish re- 
cords. The *Sb, king of Egypt, Avith whom llosea, 
king of Israel, made an alliance about B. c. 722 
(2 Kings, xvii. 4), aa'us proj^iably the same as 
Scbiclius ; and the Tirhafuih, king of the Plthi- 
opians, A\dio Avas preparing to make Avar against 
Sennacherib, in 711 (Is. xxxA’ii. .0), is the same 
as Taracus. 

S&baei or SS.bae (2a<?a7o/, "ZdSai ; (). T. She- 
baiim), one of the chief peoples of Arabia, dwelt 
in the S.W. corner of the peninsula, in the most 
beautiful part of Arabia Felix, the N. and centre 
of the province of El-Yemcn. So, at b'ast, Ptolemy 
places them ; but the earlier geographers give them 
a Avider extent, quite to the S. of El- Yemen. The 
fact seems to be that they arc the chief repre- 
sentatives of a race Avliich, at an early period, AA-as 
Avidcly spread on both sides of the S. part of the 
Red Sea, where Arabia and A('thioj)ia all but 
joined at the narroAv stniit of Pab-el-Afandeh ; and 
hence, probably, the confusion often made between 
the Sli^a and Seha of Scripture, or between tlic 
Shehaiim of Arabia and the SehaVim of Aethiopia. 
Another proof of the wide extent of this race is 
furnished by the mention, in the book of .Job, of 
Sabeans^as far N., probably, as Arabia Deserta 
(Job, i. 15). The Saheans of El -Yemen wore. 
celebrated for their wealtli and lu.xur 3 \ Their 
country produced all the most precious spices and 
perfumes of Arabia, and they carried on an ex- 
tensive trade with the East. Their capital was at 
Saba, Avhcrc we are told that their king Avas kept 
a close prisoner in his palace. The monarchy Avas 
not hereditary, but dt'sceiided according to an 
order of succession arranged among the chief 
families of the country. 

Sab^te, a town of Etniria on tl»e road from 
Cosa to Rome, and on the N.W. corner of a lake, 
which was named after it Lacus Sabatinus 
di Bracciano). 

Sabatlni, a people in Campania, avIio derived 
their name from the riA’’er Sabatiis {S(Mato), a 
tributary of the Calor, which Hows into the Viil- 
lumus. i 
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*SabazIus (5a&(£^/os), a Phrygian divinity, coni- 
monlj' described as a son of Rhea or Cybeif*. In 
later times he Avas identified Avith the ni3''stic 
Dionysus, who hence is sometimes called Dionysus 
Saba/iiis. Eor the same reason Sabazius is called 
a son of Zeus by Persephone, and is said to have 
been reared by a nymph Nyssa; though others, 
h\ philosophical speculations, Avere led to consider 
him a son of Cabirus, Dionysus, or Cronos. He 
Avas toMi hv tlie d'itaiis into 7 pieces. 'J’lie con- 
nection of Sabnziuf Avith tlie Phrygian mother of 
tlie gods accounts for the fact that he Avas identified, 
to a certain extent, Avith Zeus himself, avIio is 
mentioned as Zeus Sabaziins, both Zeus and Dio- 
nysus having been brought up 1»3' Cyhele or Phea. 
Ills Avorsliip and festivals {Subazia) Avero also 
introduced into Greece ; but, at lea.st in the time 
of Demosthenes, it Avas not thoTight reputable to 
take part in them, for the): avcia^ celebrated at 
night by both sexes in a licentious mannm-. Ser- 
pents, which were sacred to him, acted a prominent 
part at the Sabazia and in the processions : Lho 
god himself Avas represented Avith horns, because, 
it is said, lie Avas the first that yoked oxen to the 
jdough for agriculture. 

S&belli. [Sabixi. I 

Sabollius, an heresiarch of the 3rd century, 
of wliose personal histor 3 ' hardly nnA'tliing is 
known. lie broached his heresies in the rdliyan 
Pentapolis, of which lie apju'ars to have been a 
native. His charact^jistic dogma related to the 
Divine Nature, in Avhich he conceived that there 
AV'as onl 3 ’^ one hypostasis or person, identifying Avith 
each other the Father, the Son, and the Spirit, 
“ .so that in one hyposUisis tlu're are three desin- 
not ions’"* ((Ls tlvai tV bTroaTacr^i rpe?? bvo- 
jUacrias), 

Sabina, the wife of the einiieror Hadrian, av.is 
the grand-niece of Trajan, being the daughter of 
Matidia, who was the daughter of Marciaiia, the 
sister of 'rrajan. Sabina was married to Hadrian 
abou/: A. n. 100 through the influence of Plotina, 
the wife of Trajan. The marriage did not prove 
a happv" one. Sabina at length put an end to her 
life, and there Avas a report that she liad even 
been ]»oisoned V)' her biishand. She was certaini}’’ 
alive in 136, and probably did not die till 136, a 
few months before Hadrian. Sho was enrolled 
among the gods after her decease. 

S&blna, Foppaea, a woman of surpassing beRut 3 % 
but licentious morals, Avas the daught(‘r of T. Dl- 
lius, but assumed the name of her niatern(i|fgi’aiid- 
fathcr Poppaeus Sabiniis, who liad been consul in 
A. I). 9. She Avas first married to Kufius Cris- 
pinus, and afterwards to Otho, who was one of the 
boon companions of Neroj The latter soon became 
tmamoured of her ; and in order to get Otjio out of 
the way Nero sent him to govern ‘the province of 
Iiusitawia (58). Poppaea noAV became the ac- 
knowledged mistress of Nero, over Avhom she 
exercLsed absolute sway. Anxious to become the 
wife of the emperor, she persuaded Nero first to 
murder his mother Agrippina (59), who was op- 
posed to such a disgraceful union, and next to 
divorce an^ shortly afterwards put to death his 
innoccMit am virtuous wife Octavia (6'2). I>B“ 
mediately .after the divorce of Octavia, Poppaea 
became the Avife of Nero. In the following year 
she gave birth to a daughter at Antium ; but the 
infant died at the age of 4 monthg. In 65 Pop- 
paca was pregnant .again, but Avas killed by a kick 



from licr lu-utal Iiuslumd iti a fit of paa^^ion. S^hc 
was enrolled ainon|r th(5 gods, and a magnificent 
temple was detlioannl to her by Nero. Poppaea 
was inordinately fond 'of luxury and pomp, and 
took iiiiniense pains to preserve tlie beauty of her 
person. Thus we are told that all her mules w’ero 
sliod with gold, and that 500 asses were daily 
milked to supply lier with a bath. 

Sabini, one of tlio most ancient and powiTful of 
tile peoples of central Italy. 'J'he ancients usually 
derived their name from isahinu^ a son 8f the na- 
tive god .Smiu’us. "J'lie dilferent irihes of the Sabine 
race were wiiiely spread over the whole of central 
Italy, and wiTc connected witli the Opicans, [Jm- 
brians, and those other peoples whoso languages 
were akin to the fiTeek. The earliest traces of 
the Sabines are found in tlie neighbonrliood of 
Ainiternum at the foot of the main chain of the 
Apennine.'., wIumici; they spread as far S. as the 
confines of Lucania and Apulia. The Sabines 
may be divideil into .‘1 great classes, called by the 
names of Sabini, Sabelli, and Sanmites respectively. 
'J’he Sabini ja-oper inhabited the country between 
tlie Nar, the Anioand the Tiber, between Ijatium, 
Ktruria, Umbria and Picenmn. Tliis district was 
mountainoU‘^, and belter adapted for pasturage 
than corn. Tlie chief towns wore Atnitennnn, 
Reate, Nursia, Uutiliae, Cures, JOrclrum and No- 
meiituni. 'I'lic Sabelli were the smaller tribes 
wiio issiK'd from the Sabines. To these Ixdong 
the Vestini, Marsi, Marrucin^ I’eUgni, Frentani 
.md Ilirpini. In addition to these peoples, to 
whom the name of Sabellians is usually restricted, 
the PicenteS iii Picciium, the Picentini, who were 
transplanted from the latter country to Campania, 
and the leacani, were also of Sabine origin. The i 
Samnites, who were by I'ar the most powerful ofJ 
all the Sahiue peoples, are treated of in a separate 
article. | Samnium.J There were certain na- 
tional cliaiiicteristics which distinguished the whole 
Sabine race. 'J'liey were a people of simple and 
virtuous Inibits, faithful to their word, and imbued 
with deep religious feeling. Hence we find Tre- 
quent mention of omens and prodigies in their 
country. Tliey were a migratory race, and adopted 
a peculiar system of eiiiigratloii. ^In times of 
great danger and distress they vowed a Per Sa- 
crum^ or Sacred Spring ; and all the children born 
in that spring were regarded as sacred to the god, 
and wert; compelled, at the end of *20 years, to 
leave their native country and seek a new home 
in forei^^ands. The form of government among 
the Sab^s was republican, but in war they chose 
a sovereign ruler {Kmhratu}'), whom the liumaiis 
sometimes call dictator, and soinotimes king. With 
the exception of the Sabines in Lucania and Cam- 
pania, they never attained any high degree of 
civilisation or mental culture ; but they were 
always distinguished by their love of freedom, 
which they inaiiitnined with the greatest bravery. 
Of this the Samnites were the most striking ex- 
ample. After the decline of the Ktrusciui power, 
the Sabines were for a long time tiic greatest 
people in Italy ; and if they liad remained united, 
they might have conquered the wholi^eninsula.* 
The Sabines formed one of the eloinoiHlof which 
the Homan people was composed. In tl^p time of 
Romulus, a portion of the Sabines, after the mpe 
of their wives and daughters, became incorporated 
with the Romans, and the 2 peoples were united 
into one under ihe general name of (^uirites. The 
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remainder of the Sabini proper, who were less 
warlike than the Samnites and Sabelliays, were 
finally subdued by M’.Curius Dentatus, «. c. *290, 
and receiveil the Itoiiian franchise, sin^ snjf'rwfio. 
The Sahelliun tribes coniludcd a treaty with the 
Romans at an early^ p*riod, namely, the Ve.stini in 
and the Marsi, Marnicini, IVligni and Fren- 
tani in ilOl ; but these peoples again took up arms 
against the Homans in the Social War (J)0 — 138), 
which ended in tlie complete subjugation of all 
the Sahellian tribes. I'lie history of the wars 
betwej'M the Samnites and the Homans is given 
under Sammum. 

Sabinus. 1. A eontemporarv poet and a friend 
of (Jvid. Ovid infonns ns that Siihiiius had 
written answers to six of the Apu^faltu- Jlrroiduin 
of Ovid. 'J’iireofan.swers enumerated by Ovid in 
thi.s ])Us.sago are printed in many editions of the 
poet's works as the genuine poems of Sabinus; 
but they were written by a modern scholar, An- 
gelus Sabinus, about the year 1107. «— 2. M. 
Caelius, a Homan *juri.st, who succeeded Cassius 
liOiigimis, was consul a, d. 08. lie was not the 
Sabinus from whom the Sabiniani took tlieir name. 
He wrote a work. Ad /u/irfiuu Acdilinm ('uraJium. 
'I'liero are no extracts from Caelius in the Digest, 
but he is often cited, sometimes as Caelius Sabinus, 
sometimes by tlie naim; of Sabinus only. — 3. 
C. Calvisius, one of Caesar’s legates in the civil 
war, ii. c. 48. In 45 he received the province of 
Africa from Caesar. Having been elected praetor 
ill 44, he obtained A’om Antony the pro\ince of 
.Africa again; but he did not return to Africa, as 
tlie smiate, aft(*r the departure of Antony for IMu- 
thia, conferred it upon Q. Coniificius. Sabinus 
was consul 8f), and in the following year coni- 
mand*‘d the tlei'tof Octavian in the war with Sox. 
Rompey. He was .superseded by Agri]>pa in the 
command of the lieet. He is mentioned too at a 
later time u.s one of tlie friends of Octavian. —4. 
T. Tlavius, father of the emperor Visspasian, was 
one of the farmers of the ta.xc.s in Asia, and after- 
wards carried on busine.ss as a money-lender among 
the Helvetians. — • 5. Flavius, elder son of the 
preceding, and brotlier of the emperor Vespasian. 
He governed Mocsia for 7 years during the reign 
of Claudius, and held the important office of pnie- 
fectus urbis during the last 11 years of Nero's 
reign. He was removed from this office by ( lalba, 
but was replaced in it on the accession of Otho, 
who was anxious to conciliate Vespasian, who 
commanded the Komau legions in the East. He 
continued to retain the dignity under Vitellius; 
but when Vesjiasiau was proclaimed general by the 
legions in the East, and Autonius Prinni.s and his 
other generals in the West, after the defeat of the 
troops of Vitellius, were marching upon Home, 
Vitellius, despairing of success, offered to surrender 
the empire, and to place the supreme power in the 
hands of Sabinus till the arrival of his brother. 
The German soldiers of Vitellius, however, refused 
submission to this arnmgemeiit, and resolved to 
support their sovenugii by anus. Sabinas thcre- 
upoQ took refuge in the Capitol, where he was 
attacked by the Vitellian troops. In the assault 
the Capitofwiis huriit to the ground, Sabinus was 
taken prisoner, and put to death by the soldierp in 
the presence of Viti lliuR, who endeavoured in vain 
to save his life. Sabinus was a man of distin- 
guished reputation, and of unspotted character. 
He left *2 sous, Flavius Sahinus, and Flavius 
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Clemens. [Clkmens.] — 6. Flavius, son of the 
preceding, married Julia, the daughter of his coU' 
sin Titus. He was consul 8*2, with his cousin 
Domitian, hut was afterwards slain by the latter. 
—■7. Massurlus, a hearer of Atcius Capito, 
was a distinguisiicd juristtin the time of Tibe- 
rius. This is the Sabinus from whorfi the 
school of the Sabiniani took its name. [Capito.] 
There is no direct excerpt from Sabinus in the 
Digest, but he is often cited by other jurists, who 
commented upon his Libri ires Juns Ciinlis. It 
is conjectured tliat Persius means to refer to this 
work {Snt. v. fJO), when ho says, “ Excepto si 
quid Masuri rubrica vetavit.” Massurius also 
wrote numerous* other works, which are cited‘by 
name in the Digest. — 8. Nymphl^us. [Nym- 
PHiDius.]— 9. Poppaeus, coi^uI a. n. 9, was 
appointed in the lifetime of Augustus governor of 
Moesia, and was not only confirmed in this govern- 
ment by Tiberius, but received from the latter the 
provinces of Achaia and Macedonia in addition. 
He continued to hold these piljvinces till his death 
in 35, having ruled over Moesia for 24 years. 
He was tlje maternal grandfatlier of Poppaea Sa- 
bina, the mistress, and afterwards the wife of 
^;cro. — 10. Q. Titurlus, one of Caesar's legates 
in Gaul, who perished along witli L. Aiirunciileius 
Cotta in tlic attack made upon them by Ambiorix 
in 13. c. 54. 

Sabis {SaMhre) 1. A broad and deep river in 
Gallia Belgica and in the territory of the Ambiani, 
falling into the river Mosa. 2. A small river on 
the coast of Carmania. — 3. See Sapis. 

Sabrata. [AnnoTONUM.] 

Sabrina, also c.illcd Sabriana {ScA^ern')^ a river 
in the W. of Britain, which flowed by VenUi Si- 
lurum into the ocean. 

Sacadas (SaKoJor), of Argos,an eminent Greek 
musician, was one of the masters who established at 
Sparta the second groat school of music, of which 
Thaletas was the founder, as Terpandor had been of 
the first. He gained tlic prize for flute-playing at the 
first of the musical contests which the Amphictyons 
(‘stablishod in connection with the Pytliian games 
(}3. c. 590), and also at the next two festivals in 
succession (500, 502). Sacadas was a composer of 
elegies, as well us a musician. 

SS.cae (Hdrcai), one of the most numerous and 
most powerful of the Scythian nomad tribes, had 
their abodes K. and N. E. of the Massagetae, as 
far as Serica, in the steppes of Central Asia, which 
are now peopled by the Kiryhlz Kfiasdks, in whose 
name that of their ancestors is traced by some 
geographers. They Avere very warlike, and ex- 
celled especially as cavalry', and as archers both 
on horse and foot. Their women shared in their 
military spirit ; and, if we are to believe Aelian, 
they had the custom of settling before marriage, 
whether the man or woman should rule the house, 
by the result of a combat between them. In early 
tinie.s they extended their predatory incursions as 
far AV. as Armenia and Cappadocia. They were 
made tributary to the Persian empire, to the army 
of which they furnished a large force of cavalry 
and archers, who were among the best troo’ps that 
the kings of Persia had. It should bo remembered 
that the name of the Sacae is often used loosely 
fop other Scythian tribes, and sometimes for the 
Scythians in general. 

■ S8.c^en5 (SaxatrTjp^), a fertile district of Ar- 
menia Major, on the river Cyrus and the confines 
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I of Albania, so called from its having been at one 
* period conquered by the Sacae. A district of 
Dmugiaiia bore the same name for a similar reason. 

S&cer Mons. 1. An isolated hill in the country 
of the Sabines, on the right bank of the Anio and 
W, of the Via Noinentana, 3 miles from Home, to 
Avhich the plebeians repaired in their celebrated 
secessions. The hill is not called by any special 
name at the present day, but there is upon its 
summit the Torre di Specchio.-^2. A mountain in 
Ilispania^Tarraccyiensis near the Minius, probably 
the modern Puerto de Rabanon near Ponfemida. 

Saclli, with the surname Martialiuni, a rawn of 
the Turduli in Hispania Baetica. 

Sacra Via. [Roma, p. 050, a.] 

Sacrarla, a town in Umbria on the road be- 
tween Treba and Spoletium, supposed by some to 
be identical with Clituumi Fanuin on the river 
Clitumniis. 

SacriportuB, a small place in Latium, of un- 
certain site, memorahlo for the victory of Sulla 
over the younger Marius, n. c. 82. 

Sacrum Flumen. 1. {Uras\ a river on the 
TV. coast of Sardinia.— 2. {Tavignano)^ a river on 
the E. coast of Corsica, Avhich flowed into the sea 
at Aleria. 

Sacrum Promontorium. 1. ((7. St. Vinceut\ 
on the TV. coast of Spain, said by Strabo to lie 
the most TV.-ly point in the whole earth. — 2. 
(C. Corso), the N. K. point of Corsica.— 3. {C. /ria^ 
also Afukri, Efla lyini or Jedi liiirun^ i. e. the 7 
points), the extreme point of the mountain Cragiis 
in Lycia, between Xanthus and Telinissus. — 

4. (6’. Khtlidoni)^ anotlier promontory in Lycia, 
near the confines of Pamphylia, and opposite the 
Chelidonian isl.aiids, Avhenco it is also called. 
Prom Cbelidonium. 

Sadyattes (Xabvdrrjjs)^ king of Lydia, suc- 
ceeded his father Aidys, and reigned n. 82.9 — 
G17. He carried on war with the Milesians for 6 
years, and at his death bequeathed the war to his 
son and successor, Alyattes. [Alyattes.] 

saepinum or Sepinum (Sepinas, -atis : Sepiuo), 
a muiiicipium in Samninm on the road from Allifac 
to Beneventum. 

Saetabis. , 1. (A/coy?), a river on the S. coast 
of Hispania Tanneonensis, TV. of the Sucro. — 
2. Or Setabis (SctabiUuuts : an important 

town of the Contestani in Hispania Tarraconensis, 
and a Roman municipium, was situated on a hill 

5. of the Sucro, and was celebrated for its manu- 
facture of linen. 

SagalasBUS {Xaya\aar(r6s : Allahsu^Uu.), a 
large fortified city of Pisidia, near the Phrygian 
border, a day’s journey S. E. of Apamca Cibotus. 
It lay, as its largo ruins still show, in the form of 
an amphitheatre on tho side of a hill,^'ind had a 
citadel on a rock 30 feet high. Its inhabitants 
were reckoned the bravest of the Pisidians, and 
seem, from the word AaKedatpvu on their coins, to 
have claimed a Spartan origin. Among the ruins 
of the city are the remains of a very fine temple, 
of an amphitheatre, and of 52 other large 
buildings. 

Saganu (jS,ayav6s\ a small ^iver on the coast . 
of CarmaV* 

Sagapg, one of the mouths of the Indus. 

S&garis, (Ovid. Ex Pmi. iv. 10, 47) a river of 
Sarinatia Eiiropaca, falling into a bay in the N.TV. 
of the Euxinc, which was called after it Sagaricus 
Sinus, and which also received the river Axiaces. 
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The hay appears to he that on which Odessa now# 
stands, and the rivers the Dol-Kouialnik and the 
jMal-Kou'ialnik. 

Sagartii {^aydprioi\ according to Herodotus, 
a nomad people of Persis. Afterwards, they are 
found, on the authority of Ptolemy, in Media and 
the passes of M. Za^^ros. 

Sagra, a small river in Magna Graecia on the 
S. K. coast of Bruttiiim, falling into the sea 
between Caulonia and Locri, on the hanks of 
which a memorable victory was ^pained b}’’ 10,000 
Locri^fc over 120,000 Crotoniates. This victory 
appe^W so extraordinary, that it gave rise to the 
proverbial expression, It is truer than what 
happened on the Sagra,” when a person wished to 
make any strong asseveration. 

Saguntia. 1. (JCiflonza or Gigonza^ N. W. of 
Medina Sidonia), a town in the W. part of Ilis- 
pani ;4 Baetica, S. of the Bactis.— 2. A town of the 
Arevaci in Hispania Tarraconensis, S. W. of Bil- 
bilis near the Mons Solarius. 

SXguntum, more rarely Saguntus (Sagimtiniis: 
Murriedro\ a town of the Kdetani or Sedetani in 
Hispania Tarraconensis, S. of the iberus on the 
river Pulantias, about .‘I miles from the coast. It 
is said to have been founded by Greeks from 
Zacyntlins, with whom Rutulians from Ardea 
were intermingled, whence it is sometimes called 
An miia Saguntus. It was situated on an eminence 
in the midst of a fertile country, and became a 
place of great commercial importance. Although 
S. of the? T herns it had formed an alliance with 
the Romans ; and its siege by Hannibal, b.c. 210, 
was the immediate cause of the 2nd Punic war. 
The inhabitants defended their city with th| 
utmost Inaveiy against Hannibal, who did not 
succeed in taking the place till after a siege of 
nearly months. The greater part of the city 
was destroyed by Hannibal ; but it was rebuilt by 
the Romans 8 years afterwards, and made a colony. 
Saguntum was celebrated for its manufacture of 
beautiful drinking-cups ; and the figs of the sur- 
rounding country were much valued in antiquity. 
The ruins of the ancient town, consisting of a 
theatre and a temple of Bacchus, are extant at 
Murviedro.^ which is a corruption of Muri veteres. 

Sais (5aty, l,atrr)s : Sa-el-JIaJljar., Ru.), a great 
city of Kgypt, in the Delta, on the E. ^de of the 
Canopic liranch of the Nile. It was the ancient 
capital of Lower Egypt, and contained the palace 
and burial place of the Pharaohs, as well as the 
tomb of dliris. It was the chief seat of the wor- 
ship of the Egyptian goddess Noith (also called 
Sais), who had here a splendid temple in the 
middle of an artificial lake, where a great feast of 
lamps was celebrated yearly by worshippers from 
all parts of»Kgypt. The city gave its name to the 
Saites Nomos. 

Saltis (Sarrts), a surname of Athena, under 
which she had a sanctuary on Mount Pontinus, 
near Lerna in Argolis. The name was traced by 
the Greeks to the Egyptians, among whom Athena 
was said to have been called Sais. 

Sala. 1 . (Soafe), a river of Germany, between 
which and the Rhine Drusus died. ItjdHas a tri- 
butary of the Albis. — 2. (Naa/c), also a river of 
Germany and a tributary of the IMoenus, which 
formed the boundary between the Hennunduri 
nnd Clmtti, with great salt springs in its neigh- 
bourhood, for the possession of ivhich these 2 
peoples frequently contended,'— 8. a 
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river in the N. part of the W. coast of Mauretania 
Tingitana, rises in the Atlas Minor, and falls into 
the Atlantic, N. of a town of the same name. •— 

4 . A river in the same province, S. of the one last 
mentioned, rises in the Atlas Major and falls into 
the Atlantic near the houmlary of Mauretania. 
—5. A Samothracian town in Thrace on the coast 
of the Aegaean sea, W. of the mouth of the 
Hehrus. — 6. A town in Pannonia on the, road from 
Sabaria to Poetovio. — 7. {Sheila)., a town in the 
N. part of the W. coast of Mauretania Tingitann, 

5. of the mouth of the river of the same name 
mentioned under No. 3. This town was the 
furthest place in Mauretania towards the S. pos- 
sessed by the Romans ; for although the province 
nominally extended further S., the Romans never 
fully subdued the nomad tribes beyond this point. 

Salacia, the female divinity of the sea among 
the Romans, and the wife of Neptune. The name 
is evidently connected with sal (a\s), ;nul accord- 
ingly denotes the wij^e, open sea. 

S&laCia {Alcacer do Sal\ a miiiiicipium of 
Lusitania in the territory of the Turdetani, N. W. 
of Pax .Tnlia and S. W. of Ebora, with the sur- 
name of Urbs Imperatoria, celebrated for its 
woollen manufactures. 

SMamis (2aAa/i/s : 1,a\ap.ivios). 1. (Koiuri), 
an island off the W. coast of Attica, frojii which 
it is separated by a narrow channel. It forms 
the S. boundary of the bay of Eleusi.s. Its form 
is that of an irregijjar scmicirclt! towards ^he 
W., with many small indentations along the coast. 
Its greatest length, from N. to S., is about 10 
miles, and its width, in its broadest part, from E. 
to W., is a little more. In ancient times it is said 
to have been c.illed Piiyussay from the pine.s which 
grew in it, and also Sciras and Qfchrea^ from the 
names of 2 native heroes. It is further said to 
have been called Sidamis from a daughter of 
Asopus of this name. It was colonised at an early 
time by the Aeacidae of Aegina. Telamon, the 
son of Aeacus, fled thither after the murder of his 
halt-brother Phocus, and became soverci.ji of the 
island. His son Ajax .accompanied the Greeks 
with 12 Salaminian ships to tliM Trojaii war, 
Salamis continued an independent state till aboqt 
the beginning of the 40th Olympiad (b. c. 620), 
when a dispute arose for its possesi.ion between 
the Megarians and the Athenians .After a long 
struggle it first fell into the hands of the Mo- 
giarians, but was finally taken possession of by the 
Athenians through a stratagem of Solon [Solon], 
and became one of the Attic demi. It continued 
to belong to Athens till the time of Cassander, when 
its inhabitants voluntarily surrendered it to the 
Macedonians, ,318. The Atlienians recovered the 
island in 232 through means of Aratus, and 
punished the Salamini.ans for their de.sertion to 
the Alacedonians with great severity. The old 
city of Siilamis stood on the S. side of the island 
opposite Aegina ; but this was afterwards deserted, 
and a new city of the same name built on the E. 
coast opposite Attica, on a small b.ay now c<alled 
Ambelakia. Even this new city w.as in ruins in 
the time of Pausanians. At the extremity of the 
S. promontory forming this bay was the small 
island of Psyttalia {LypsokutaH)., which is about 
a mile long, .and from 200 to 300 yards wide. 
Salamis is chiefly memorable on account of the 
great little fought off its coast, in which the 
Persian fleet of Xerjces was defeated by the 
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Greeks, 480. Tho battle took place in the strait 
bet\vo(jn the E. part of tlie island and the coast of 
Attica, and the Greek fleet was drawn up in the 
small hay in front of the town of Sahimis. The 
battle was witnessed by Xerxes from the Attic 
coast', who had erected for^himsedf a lofty throne 
on Olio of the projecting declivities of ,M^. Ac- 
guleos. — 2, A city of Cyprus, situated in the 
middle of tlie E. coast a little N. of the river 
Pediaeiia. It is said to have been founded by 
Teucer, tlu' son of Telamon, who gave it the name 
of his native island, from which he had been 
banished by his fatlior. Salainis possessed an 
excellent liarbour, and was by i’ar the most im- 
portant city in the whole of Cyprus. It hecahie 
subject to the Persians with tho rest of the island ; 
hut it recovered its independence about 885 under 
Evagoras, who extended his sovereignty over the 
greater part of the island. [Cyprus.] Under the 
Romans tlie whole of the l^I. part of the island 
formed part of the territory of Salaniis. In tiie 
time of Trajan a great part of tlio town Avas 
destroyed in an insurrection of the .Tews ; and 
under (’onstantine it suflered still more from an 
earthquake, which buried a large portitvn of the 
inhabitants beneath its ruins. It was, howeviT, 
rebuilt by Constantino, who gave it the name of 
Coiistantiu, and made it the capital of the island. 
There are still a few ruins of this town. 

Salapia (Salapiuus : Salpi)^ an ancient town of 
Apulia ill the district Daiinifi, was situated S. of 
Sipontuin on a lake named after it. According to 
the common tradition it was founded by Diomedes, 
though others ascribe its foundation to the Rhodian 
Elpias. It is not mentioned till the 2nd Punic 
war, when it re\oltcd to llaiiiiibal after the battle 
of Cannae, but it subsequently surrendered to tlie 
Romans, and delivered to the latter the Cartha- 
ginian garrison stationed in the town. The original 
site of Salapia was at some distance from the 
coast ; but in consequence of the unlicalthy exha- 
lations arising from the lake above mentioned, the 
inhabitants removed to a new town on the sea 
coast, which was built by M. Ilostilius with the 
approbation of the Roman senate, about b. c. 200. 
^lis new town served as the harbour of Arpi. 
Tne ruins of the caiicient town still exist at some 
distance from the coast at the village of Halpi. 

S&lS.pIna Palus {T^igo di Salpi)^ a lake of 
Apulia, between the mouths of the Cerbalus and 
Auhdus, which derived its name from the town of 
Salapia situated upon it, and which M. Ilostilius 
connected with the Adriatic by means of *a canal. 

S&laria, a town of the Bastetani in llispania 
Tarracononsis and a Roman colony. 

SSl&ria Via. [Roma, p. 657, b.] 

Salassi, a brave and Avarlike people in Gallia 
Transpadana, in the valley of the Duria .at the foot 
of the Gmiari and Pennine Alps, whom some re- 
garded as a branch of the Salycs or Salluvii in 
Gaul. They defended the passes of the Alps in 
their territory Avith such obstinacy and courage 
that it was long before the Romans were able to 
subdue them. At length in the reign of Augustus 
the country was permanently occupied by Terentius 
Varro with a powerful Roman force ; the greater 
part of the Salassi were destroyed in battle, and 
the rest amounting to 86,000 were sold as slaves. 
Their chief town was Augusta Praetoria {Aosta\ 
which Augustus colonised with soldiers of the 
Praetorian cohorts. • 
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, Saldae (2<£\5at : Boujayali^ R»i. or Dellyz^ TUi?) 
a large seaport towji of N. Africa, originallv the 
E. frontier town of the kingdom of Mauretania, 
afterwards in Mauretania Caesariensis, and, after 
the division of that province, the W. frontier town 
of Mauretania Sitifensis. Augustus made it a 
colony. 

Saldilba, 1, {IHo rerdc)^ a river in tin* territory 
of the Turduli in llispania Baeticn, at the mouth 
of Avhich Avas situated a town of the same name. — 
2. See CAESAKA|niUSTA. 

Sale (2d\rj), a town on the coast of 'J'hj|||w>. 

Salebro, a plgce in Etruria between tvR and 
Populonium. 

Saleius Bassus. [Rassus.] 

Salem, i. e. the origi mil name of Jeru- 

salem (Gen. xiv. 18). 

Salentini or Sallentini, a pi'ople in the S. part 
of Calabria, who dwelt nvound llie promontory 
lapygiuni, which is hence called Salentinum or 
Saleutina. 'Phey laid claim to a Gvei'k orii:in 
and pretended to have come from Crete into Italy 
under the guidance of Idomeneus. Th('y were 
subdmnl by the Romans at the conclusion of their 
war with Pyrrhus, and having revolted in tlie ‘Jnd 
Punic Av;u’ were again easily reduced to subjection. 

Salernum (Salernitanus : .S«A'/*«o), an ancient 
town in Campania at the innermost c(*rner of the 
Sinus Paestaniis, was situated on a li eight not 
far from the coast, and possessed a harbour at the 
foot of the hill. Ti was made a Roman colony at 
the same time as Puteoli, n. c. 104; but it attained 
its greate.st prosperity in the middle ages, after it 
had been fortified by the Lombards. 

^ Salganeus or Salganea ( 2 a\ 7 aj' 6 t'? : 2a\yd- 
pios^ 2aAyuu€ir7}$)^ a small town of Rneotia on 
the Euripus, and on the road from Anlliedoii to 
Chalcis. 

Salinae, salt-Avorks, the name of several towns 
Avhich possessed salt-works in their \icinity. 1. A 
town in Britain on the E. coast, in the S. ]»art of 
Lircoliishire. — • 2. A town of the Suetrii in the 
Maritime Alps in Gallia Ntirhonensia, K. of Reii. 
— 3. {forre delle Salim), a place on tin; coast of 
Apulia near Salapia. — 4. A place in Pice/mm mi 
the river San».iu8 (.SWmo). — 6. {Tonlu), a place in 
Dacia. 6. Salinao Herculeae, near llerculunum 
in Campania. 

tilinator, Livlus. 1. M., consul b.c. 21 0, with 
L. Aemilius P.aulus, carried on war along with liis 
colleague against the Illyrians. (i)n their, return to 
Rome, both consuls were brought to tfSal on tho 
charge of having unfairly divided tho booty among 
the soldiers. Paulus escaped Avith difficulty, but 
Livius Avas condemned. The sentence seems to 
have been im unjust one, and Livius took bis dis- 
gnice so much to heart that he left the eity and re- 
tired to his esbite in the country, Avhere he lived 
some years without taking any part in public 
affairs. In 210 the consuls compelled him to return 
to the city, and in 207 he was elected consul a 2nd 
time with C. Claudius Nero. He shared Avith his 
colle.iguc in the glory of defeating Hasd rubai on 
the Metaurus. [For details, see N ero, Claudius, 
No. 2.J ^ext year (206) Livius was stationed in 
Etruria, as proconsul, Avith an army, and his impe- 
rium Avas prolonged for 2 successive years. Li 
204 he was censor with his former colleague in the 
consulship, Claudius Nero. The two censors had 
long been enemies ; and their long-smothered re- 
sentment now burst forth, and occasioned no small 
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scandnl in tlin state*. Jiivins, in his censorship, j. 
imposed a tav upon salt, in consequence of which j 
he receiveil the surname of Safi/iator, which seems 
to have been driven him in derision, hut which he- 
caine, notwithstandiiifr, hereditary in his family. 

— 2. C., cunilc ac'tiile 203, and praetor 202, in 
which \ear ho obtained Bruttii as his province. In 
103 he fought under the consul against the Boii, 
and in the same year was an unsuccessful candi- 
date for the consulship. — 3. C., ])raetor 191, when 
he laid tiie command of the dt 't iiVhe war against 
Antiocl^^. He wa* consul IHO, and obhiined 
(laid ns nia province. 

Sallentini. [SalentiniJ 

Sallustius or Salustius (SaAouffrioy). 1. 
Pim*fectus Praetorio under the emperor Julian, 
with whom he was on terms of friendship. Sal- 
lustius was a heathen, hut dissuaded the emperor 
from persecuting the (Christians. He was probably 
the author of a treatise Ilepi koX Kiiafiov^ 

wiiich is still extant. If so, lie was attached to 
tlie doctrines of the ^eo-Platonists. The best 
edition of this treatise is by t'lrellius, Turici, 1321. 

— 2. A ('vnic philosopher of some note, who 
lived in the latter part of the 5th century after 
Christ. He was a native of Kmesa in Syria, and 
studied succe.ssively at Emesa, Alexandria, and 
Athens. Salliistiiis was suspected of holding some- 
what impious opinions regarding the gods. He 
seems at least to have been unsparing in his attacks 
upon the fanatical theology of thnsNco-Platonists. 

C. Sallustius Crispus, or Salustius. 1. The 
Homan historian, bi'longed to a plebeian family, 
and was born u. c. dd, at Amitermim, in the coun- 
try of the Sabines. Ho was quaestor about 59, 
and tribune of the pltdts in 52, the y<‘ar in which 
Clodius Avas killed by Milo. In his tribunate he 
joined the popular party, and took an active part 
in opposing Milo. It is said that he had been 
caught by Milo in the act of adultery with his wife 
Bausta, the daughter of the dictator Sulla; that he 
had received a Round whipping from the husband^ 
and that he had been only let off on payment of a 
sum of money. In 50 Sallust was expelled from the 
senate by the censors, probably because he belonged 
to Caesar's party, though some give as Jlie ground 

liis ejection from the senate the act of adultery 
already mentioned. In the civil war ho followed 
Caesar's fn’tnne. In 47 we find him praetor elect, 
by obtaining which dignity he was restored to his 
rank. He yearly lost his life in a mutiny of some 
of Caesar’s troops in Campania, who had been led 
thither to pa.ss over into Africa. He accompanied 
(>aesar in his African war, 4fi, and was left by 
Caesar as the governor of Nuinidia, in which capa- 
city he is charged with having oppressed the people, 
and enriched# himself by unjust means. He was 
accused of maladministration before Caesar, but it 
does not appear that he was brought to trial. The 
charge is somewhat confinned by the fact of his 
becoming immensely rich, as was shown by the 
expensive gardens which he formed {linrti Sal^ 
It^iani) on the Quirinalis. He retired into pri- 
vacy after he returned from Africa, and he passed 
quietly through the troublesome period after 
Caesars death. He died 34, about 4 years before 
the battle of Actium. The story of his marrying 
Cicero’s wife, Terentia, ought to be rejected. It was 
probably not till after his return from Africa that 
Sallust wrote his historical works. 1. The Cati~ 
limy or Helium. Caiilinariumy is a history of the 
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►conspimey of Catiline during the consulship of 
Cicero, (> 3. The introduction to thi-g lii-story, which 
some critics adu'ir<*, is only a feeble and rhetorical 
attempt to net the pliilos(»]:)her and moralist. Tlio 
history, liowever, is valuable. Sallust was a living 
spectjito^ of the events which he. describes, and 
considermg that he was not a friend of Cicero, and 
was a [)artisan of Caesar, he wrote with fairiie.ss. 
The speeches which he has insert(al in hi.s history 
are certainly his OAvn composition; but wo may 
assunu! that Caesar’s speech was ,it, aiid that 
he gave the substance of it. 2. The Ju<iurlha^ or 
Ik'Uum JutjurUtinuiVy contains the liistMiy of the 
war of the Homans against Jugurtha, king of 
Numidia, which began 111, and contiiiiied until 
It is likely enough tliat Sallu.st w.is led to 
Avrite tliis work from having resided in Africa, and 
that he collected some materials there. He cites 
the Punic Booke of King Hiempsal, as authority 
for his general geographical description (.7////. c. 
17). The Jiigurthiiie Avar has a philo.sopliical in- 
troduction of the same stamp as that to tin* Cati- 
ima. As a history of the campaign, tlic Jugurtliine 
war is of no value : there is a total neglect of geo- 
graphical precision, and apparently not a very strict 
regard to chronology. 3. Sallustius also wrote 
1 1 iatorvmthi Lihri Quinquc., Avliicli were dedicated 
to J.ucullus, a son of L. Licinins Liiciillus. 'J'ho 
Avork is supposed to have comprised tlu* period from 
the consulsliip of M. Aemilius Le])idus and Q. 
Lutatius Catulu.% 73, tlyi year of Sulla's death, (p 
the con.sulship of L. Vulcatius Tull us and M. Ae- 
miliiis Lcpidiis, 6‘(>, the year in Avliich Cic('ro Avas 
praetor. This Avork is lost, with the exception of 
iragnumts whicli have been collected and arranged. 
The fragments contain, among other things, .several 
orations and letters, tromc fragments belonging to 
the 3rd hook, and relating to the Avar Avith ijpar- 
taeus, IniA'c been published from a Vatican IMS. in 
the ])resent century. 4. Duae Ei'mlolai'. dc lie 
Euhlica ordinanday Avhicli appear to he addressed 
to Caesar at the time Avlien he Avas engaged in his 
Spanish campaign (49) against Petieins and Afra- 
iiius, and are attributed to Sallust; but the opi- 
nions of critics on their authenticity are divided, 
5. The Dedamatio in iniaUustium, which Is attri- 
buted to Cicero, is generally admitted to be the 
Avork of some rhetorician, the matter of which is 
the Avcll-kiiowu hostility between the orator and 
the historian. The same opinion is generally 
maintained as to the Declamatio in Viccroncniy 
Avhich is attributed to Sallust. — Some of the Homan 
Avriters considered that Sallustius imitated the 
style of Thucydides. His language is generally 
concise and perspicuous ; perhaps his love of bre- 
vity may have caused the ambiguity that is eomo 
times found in his sentences. He al.^o adected 
archaic Avords. Though he has considerable merit 
as a Avriter, his art is always apparent. He had no 
pretensions to great rcsearcli or precision about 
facts. His retlections have often sometliing of the 
same artificial and constrained character ns his ex- 
pressions. One may jt^lgw object Avas to 

obtain distinction as a writer ; that style Avas Avhat 
he thought of more than matter. He has, how- 
ever, probably the merit of being the first Homan 
who wrote w'hat is usuall)'^ called histopy. He 
was not al) 0 \e his contemporaries as a politician; 
he was a partA” nian, and there arc no indications 
of anv comprehensivo views, which had a whole 
nation for tlieir object. He hated the nobility, as 
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a man may do, without loving the people. The4 
host editions of Sallust are by Cortc, Lips. 17*24 ; 
Gerlach, Basil. lli*23 — 1831, 3 vols. •, and by 
Kritz, Lips. 1828 — 1834, 2 vola. — 2. The grand- 
son of the sister of the histormn, was adopted, 
by the latter, and inherited his great we/i^th. In 
imitation of Maecenas, he preferred remaining a 
Roman ecpics. On the fall of Maecenas he became 
the principal adviser of Augustus. lie died in 
A. D. 20, at an advanced age. One of Horace’s 
odes (Cann. ii. 2) is addressed to him. 

Salmantlca (Salamanca)^ called Helmantica 
or Hermandica by Livy, and Elmantica by Po- 
lybius, an important town of the Vettones in Lu- 
sitania, S. of the Durius, on the road from Emerita 
to Caesaraugusta. It was taken by Hannibal. A 
bridge was built here by Trajan, of which the 
piers still exist. 

Salmona or Salmonla (SaXjuwvn, SaXjuojv/a), a 
town of Elis in the district Pisatis, on the river 
Enipens, said to have been founded by Salmoneus. 

Salmoneus (^aX/xavevs), son of Aeolus and 
Knareto, and brother of Sisyplius. He was first 
married to Alcidice and afterwards to Sidero ; by 
the former of whom he became the father of T 3 'ro. 
He originally lived in 'J'liessaly, but emigrated to 
Elis, where he built the town of Salnione. His 
presumption and arrogance were so great that he 
deemed himself equal to Zeus, and ordered sacri- 
fices to he offered to himself; nay, he even imi- 
tated tlie thunder and ligljtning of Zeus, but the 
father of the gods killed him with hia thunder- 
bolt, destroyed his town, and piuiislied him in the 
lower world. His daughter Tyro boars the patro- 
nymic Salmonis. 

Salmoniuni or Salmona (SaXjUcvi^tov, ^SaXju^v^ : 
C. Sa/iiion)^ the most E.-lj' promontory of Crete. 

Salmydessus, called Halmydessus also in later 
times {'S,a\jnv^r}<T(r6s, 'A\iJ.vdrj(r(T6s ; 

(Tios : or Alidjeh), a town of Thrace on 

the coast of the Euxine, S. of the promontory 
Thynins. The name was originally applied to the 
whole coast from this promontory to the entrance 
of the Bosporus ; and it was from this coast that 
the Black JSea obtained the name of Pontus Axe?ios 
{“'A^fvosX or inhospitable. The coast itself was 
rendered dangerous by shallows and marshes, and 
the inhabitants were accustomed to plunder any 
ships that were driven upon them. 

Salo (Xalon), a tributary of the Iberus in Celti- 
beria, whieli flow’ed by Bilbilis, the birth-place of 
Martial, who accordingly frequently mentions it in 
his poems. 

S&lona, Salonae, or Salon {SahnaX im- 
portant town of Illyria and the Ciapital of Dalmatia, 
was situated on a small bay of the sea. It was 
strongly fortified by the Romans after their con- 
quest of the country, and was at a later time made 
a Roman colony, and the seat of a conventus juri- 
dicus. The emperor Diocletian was bom at the 
small village Dioclea near Salona ; and after his 
abdication he retired to the neighbourhood of this 
town, and here spent the rest of his days. The 
remains of his magnificent palace are still to be 
seen at the village of Spalatro^ the ancient Spola- 
tum, 3 miles S. of Salona. 

Saldnina, Cornelia, wife of Gallienus and mo- 
ther of Saloninus. She witnessed with her own 
eyes the death (»f her husband before Milan, in 
A. D. 268. 

8&ldninus, P. Licinlus Corn§l!as Valerianus, 
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son of Gallienus and Salonina, grandson of the em- 
peror Valerian. When his father and grandfather 
assumed the title of Augustus, in a. d. 253, the 
j’oiith received the designation of Caesar. Soni * 
years afterwards he was left in Gaul, and was ])iit 
to death upon the capture of Colonia Agrippina 
by Postiiraus in 259, being about 17 years old. 

Salordtlrum (Soleure or Solothum), a town of 
the Plelvetii on the road from Avcnticum to 
Vindonissa, was fortified by the Romans about 
A. D. 350. f \ 

Salsum Flumen, a tributary of the Baotis in 
Hispania Baetica, between Attegua and Attubis. 

Salvianus, an accomplished ecclesiastical writer 
of the 5 th century, was^born in the vicinity of Treves, 
and passed the latter part of his life as a presbyter 
of the church at Marseilles. Tlie following works 
of Salvianus are still extant : — 1. Adversns Ava- 
ritiani Libn JV. ad Kedesiam Catholicam, pub- 
lished under the name of Timothous, about a. d. 
440. 2. J)e Providentia s. de Guln^rmdione Dei vt 

de Justo Dei ‘praesentique xJi^ieio Lihri^ written du- 
ring the inroads by the haroarians upon the Ronuin 
empire, 451 — 455. 3. Kpisiolm /A., addres&cd 

to friends upon familiar topics. The best edition 
of these works Is by Baluzius, 8vo. I’aris, 168-1. 

Q. Salvidienus Rufus, one of the carl}' friLUids 
of Octavian (Augustus), whose fleet he coiumauded 
in the war against Sex. Pompeius, Jt. c. 42. In 
the Penisinian war (41 — 40) he took an active part 
as one of Octaviaf\'s legates against L. Antonius and 
Fiilvia. He was afterwards sent into Gallia Nar- 
bonensis, from whence he wrote to M. Antonius, 
offering to induce the troops in his provinco to de- 
sert from Octavian. But Antonius, who had just 
been reconciled to Octavian, betrayed the treaclnuy 
of Safvidienus. The latter was forthwith sinu- 
luoned to Rome on some pretext, and on his arrival 
was accused by Augustus iu the senate, and con- 
demned to death, 40. 

SalviUS, the leader of the revolted slaves in 
Sicily, better known by the name of Tryplion, 
which he assumed. [Trypiion-I 
SalvluB Julianus. [.Julian us.] 

Salvlus Otho. [Otho.] 

8&lus, tb Roman goddess, the personification of 
health, prosperity, and the public welfare. In the 
first of these three senses she answers closely to 
the Greek Jlygioia, and was accordingly represented 
in works of art with the same attributes as the 
Greek goddess. In the second sensji she repre- 
sents prosperity in general. In the third sense she 
is the goddess of the public welfare {iSahts puUici^- 
or Romana). In this capacity a temple had been 
vowed to her in the year b. u. 307, by tlie censor 
C. Junius Rubulcus on the Quirinal hill, which 
was afterwards decorated with paintings by C. 
Fabius Pictor. She was worshipped publicly on 
the 30th of ApriK in conjunction with Pax, Con- 
cordia, and Janus. It liad been customary at 
Rome every year, about the lime when the consuls 
entered upon their office, for the augurs and other 
hi§h-priests to observe the signs for the purpose of 
ascertaining the fortunes of the republic during the 
coming year; this observation of the signs was 
called augurium Salutis. In the time of Cicero, 
this ceremony had become neglected ; but Augustus 
restored it, and the custom afterwards remained as 
long as paganism was the religion of the state. 
Saliis was represented, like Fortuna, with a rudder, 
a globe at her feet, and sometimes in a sitting 
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posture, pouring from a patera a libation upon an 
altar, around which a serpent is winding. 

SalustiUB. [Sallustius.] 

Salyee or Salluvli, the most powerful and most 
celebrated of all the Ligurian tribes, inhabited the 
S. coast of Gaul from the Rhone to the Maritime 
Alps. They Avere troublesome neighbours to Mas- 
silia, with which city they frequently carried on 
war. They were subdued by the Romans in b. c. 

1 23 after a long and obstinate struggle, and the 
colony of Aquae Sextiae was founj^ed in their tcr- 
ritoiy by the consul Sextius. 

Samachonitis Lacus [SnMECHq;<iTis LacusJ. 
Samara. [Samarobuiva.] 

Samaria {^afidpaa : lleb. Shoraron, Chaldee, 
Shamraiii : ^a/xapivs, Z^fiapthns^ Samarltes, pi. 
^afiapus, Ha/tapeiTat, Samaritae), aft. Sebaste 
(2,e€a(Tr7i : Scbusiieh^ Ru-)» chief cities 

of Palestine, was built by Omri, king of Israel 
(about B.c. 922), on a hill in the midst of a plain 
surrounded by mountains, just in the centre of 
Palestine W. of the Jordan. Its name was de- 
rived from Shcraer, the owner of the hill which 
Oinri purchased for its site. It Avas the capital of 
tlie kingdom of Israel, and the chief seat of the 
idolatrous Avorahip to Avhich the ton tribes were 
addicted, until it Avas tiiken by Shalmaneser, king 
of Assyria (about b. c. 720), Avho carried away 
the inhabitants of the city and of the surrounding 
country, Aviiich is also known in history as Samaria 
(see beloAv), and replaced them l/y heathen peoples 
from the K. provinces of his empire. These settlers, 
being troubled Avith the wild beasts Avho had be- 
come numerous in the depopulated country, sought 
to propitiate the god of the land ; and £sar- 
liaddor^ sent them a priest of the tribe of Levi, 
Avho resided at Bethel, and tiiught them the vA'or- 
ship of the true God. The result Avas a strange 
mixture of religions and of races. When the .Jews 
rcuinied from the Babylonish captivity, those of 
the Samaritans Avho Avorshipped .Jehovah olfered 
to ashi-t them in rebuilding the temple at Jeru- 
salem ; but their aid Avas refused, and hence arose 
the lasting iuitred between the Jews and the Sa- 
inaritaiis, Tliis religious animosity reached its 
height AvhcMi, in the reign of Darius ^othus, the 
son of tile Jewish high- priest, having married the 
daughter of Sanballat, governor of Samaria, went 
over to the Samaritans and became high-priest of 
a temple which his father-in-law built for him, on 
Mt. Gerizini, near Sichera. The erection of this 
temple haS also the effect of diminishing the im- 
])ortance of the city of Samaria. Under the Syrian 
kings and * the Maccabean princes, Ave find th 
name of Samaria used distinctly as that of a 
province, Avhich consisted of the district betAA’ceii 
Galilee on Jhc N. and Judaea on the S- In the 
liersecution of Antiochiis Epiphanes, the Sama- 
ritans escaped by conforming to the king’s edicts 
and dedicating the temple on Mt. Gcrizhn to Zeus 
Hellenius, B. c. 167. As the power of the As- 
monecn princes increased, they attacked th' 
^Samaritans; and, about B.c. 129, John Hyicaiuis 
took and destroyed the temple on Mt. Gerizim 
and the city of Samaria. The latter seems to 
have been soon rebuilt. Poinpey assigned th 
district to the province of S 3 'ria, and Gahiniiis 
fortified the city anew. Augustus gave the district 
to Herod, Avho greatly renovated the city of Sa- 
maria, wliich lie called Sebaste in honour of his 
patron. Still, us the Samaritans continued to 
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worship on Mt. Gerizim, even after their temple 
had been destroyed, the neighbouring city of 
Sichem was regarded as their capita], and, as it 
grew, Samaria declined ; and, by the 4th century 
of our era it had become a place of no importance. 
Its beautiful site is noAv»occupied by a poor village, 
Avhich Bbars the Greek name of the city, slightly 
altered, viz. iSehustiehi — As a district of Palestine, 
Samaria extended from Ginaea {Jtnin) on the N. 
to Bethhoron, N. W. of Gibcon on the S. ; or, along 
the coast, from a little S. of Caesarea on the N. to 
1 little N. of Joppa on the S. It Avas iutiusected 
by the Mountains of Ephraim, running N. and S. 
through its middle, and by their lateral branches, 
which divide the country into beautiful and fertile 
A-alleys. For its political history after the time of 
Herod the Great, see Palae.stina. — A remnant 
of the ancient Samaritans have remained in the 
country to the present day, especially at Nahlous 
(the ancient Sichem), and have preserved their 
ancient version of the Five Books of Moses, the 
only part of the Old TesUmient Avliich they 
acknowledge. This A'ersion is known as the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, and is of vast iniportanco 
in biblical criticism. 

Samarobriva, afterwards Ambiani {Aink-ns)^ 
the chief town of the Amhiiiiii in Gallia Belgica, 
on the river Samara ; whence its name, Avliich sig- 
nifies Samara-Bridge. 

Sambana (2djtt§ai'a), a city of Assyria, 2 days’ 
journey N. of Sittace. In its neighbourhood 
dwelt the people called^ambatae (SajuSdrai). 

Sambastae (SajU^ao-Tal), a people of India 
intra Gangein, on the Lower Indus, near the island 
Pattalene. Tlic fort of Sevistan or Schotui in the 
same neighbourhood has been thought to preserve 
their name, and is by some identified Avith the 
Brahman city taken by Alexander. 

Same or Samos (^d/UT?, Sd.ut/r), the ancient 
name of Cephalleiiia. [Cei'ai.lema.] It Avas 
also the name of one of the 4 towns of Ce})hallcuia. 
The town Same or Samo.s Avas situated on the PI. 
coast, opposite Ithaca, and was taken and destroyed 
by the Homans, b. c. 189. 

Sarnia (Sa/ila : Khaiajfa), a town of Ells in the 
district Tripbylia, S. of Olympia, between Lepreuiu 
and the Alpheus, with a citadel called Saillicum 
(2a/aiK(iv), the same as the Homeric Arone. 

Saminthus (Sd/xivdos : nr. PhUdia)^ a place in 
Argolis, on the W". edge of tlie Argive plain, oppo- 
site Mycenae. 

Samnium (Samnites, more rarely Samnitae, pi.), 
a country in the centre of Italy, bounded on the 
N. by the Marsi, Peligni, and Miurucini, on the 
W’'. by Latiura and Campania, on the S. by Lucajiia, 
and on the Jil. b}' tlie P'rentani and Apulia. I'he 
Samnites were an offshoot of tlie Sabines, Avho 
emigrated from their country between the Nar, the 
Tiber, and the Anio, before tlie foundation of 
Rome, and settled in the country afterwards called 
Samnium. [Sabinj.] This coiintiy Avas at the 
time of their migration inhabited by Opicans, 
whom the Samnites conquered, and avIiosc language 
they adopted ; for avc find at a later time that the 
Samnites .spoke Opieaii nr Oscan. Samnium is a 
country' marked hv striking phj'sical features. The 
greater part of it is occupied by' a huge mass of inoiin- 
taims, called at the present day the A/a/ese, Avhicli 
stands out from the ccntml line of the Apennines. 
The circunifeivnce of the Matese is between 70 
and 80. miles, and its greatest height is 6000 feet. 




The 2 most important tribes of the Samnites were 
tlio Caudini and Pentri, of whom the former occu- 
pied the S. side, and the latter the N. side of the 
Matese. To the Caudini belonged tlie towns of 
Allifao, Tcdesia, and Beneventum : to the Pentri, 
those of Aescniia, Bovian%m, and Sepinnm. Be- 
sides tlies(i 2 chief tribes, we find inentioi! of the 
Caraceiii, who dwelt N. of the Pentri, Jind to whom 
the town of Aulidena belonged ; laud of the ilirpini, 
who dwelt SE. of the Caudini, but who are some- 
times mentioned as distinct irofn the Samnites. 
The Samnites were distinguished for their bravery 
and love of freedom. Issuing from their mountain 
fastnesses, they overrjiii a great part of Campania ; 
and it was in consequence of Capua applying to 
the Romans for assistance against tlie Samnites, 
that war broke out between tlie 2 peoples in b. c. 
3411. The Uou\an3 found the Samnites the most 
warlike and fonnitlahle enemies whom tliey had 
yet encountered iu Italy; and the war, which com- 
menced in 343, was continued with few iut<*r- 
ruptions for the space of .53 years. It was not till 
2y0, when all their bravest troops had fallen, and 
their country had been repeatedly ravaged in every 
dir('etion by the Rointin legions, tliat the Samnites 
sued for peace and submitted to the supremacy of 
Rome. They never, however, lost their love of 
freedom; and accordingly they not only joined the 
other Italian allies in the war against Home (00), 
but, even after the other allies had submitted, tliey 
still continued in arms. The civil war between 
Marins and Sulla gave thAn liopcs of recovering 
their independence ; but they were defeated by 
Sulla before the gates of Rome (02), the greater 
part of their troops fell in battle, and the remainder 
were put to death. Their towns were laid ivastc, 
the inhabitants .sold as slaves, and their place sup- 
plied by Roman colonists. 

Samos or Samus {^dfxos ; 2a/x<ov, Samius : Grk. 
Turk. one of the principal 

islands of the Aegean Sen, lying in that portion of 
it called the Icarian Sea, off the coiist of Ionia, 
from which it is separated only by a narrow strait 
formed by the overlapping of its E. promontory 
Posidium {C. Colontia) witli the W.-most spur of 
M. Mycale, Pr.Trogilium {C. S. Maria). This strait, 
which is little more than 3-4tbs of a mile wide, 
was the scene of the battle of Mycai.b. The 
island is formed by a range of mountains extending 
from E. to W., whence it derived its name ; for 
w'as an old Greek word signifying a moun- 
tain : and the same root is seen in Same, the old 
name of Cephallenia, and Saraothrace, i. e. the 
Thracian Samos. The circumference of the island 
is about 80 miles. It was and is very fertile; and 
some of its products are indicated by its ancient 
names, Dryusa, Antheraura, Melamphyllus and 
Cyparissia. According to the earliest traditions, 
it was a chief seat of the Cariaiis and Lelegcs, and 
the residence of their first king, Ancaeus; and was 
afterwards colonised by Aeolians from JA*sbos, and 
by lonians from Epidaurus. In the earliest histo- 
rical records, we lind Samos decidedly Ionian, and 
a powerful member of the Ionic confederacy. Thu- 
cydides tells ns that the Samians were the first of 
the Greeks, after the Corinthians, who paid great 
attention to naval affairs. They early acquired 
such power at sea that, besides obtaining possession 
of jiarts of the opposite coast of Asia, they founded 
many colonies; among which were, Bisanthc and 
Perinthus, in 'rhrace ; Celenderis and Nagidus, in 
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tilicia ; Cydonia, in Crete ; Dicaearchia (Puteoli), 
in Italy; andZancle (Messana), in Sicily. After 
a transition from the state of an heroic moiiarchv, 
through an aristocracy, to a democracy, the island 
became subject to the most distinguislied of the 
so-called tyrants. Polycrates (h. c. .532), under 
whom its power and splendour reached their highest 
pitch, and Samos would probably have become the 
mistress of the Aegean, but for the murder of 
Polycrates. At this period the Samians had ex- 
tensive commercial relations with Egypt, and they 
obtained from ivnuisis the privilege of a separate 
temple at Naucratis. Their commerce extended 
into the interior of Africa, partly tlirough their 
relations with Cyreiie, and also by means of a 
settlement which they effected in one of the Oases, 
7 days’ journey from Thebes. The Samians now 
became subject to the Persian empire, under which 
they were governed by tyrants, with a briid' in- 
terval at the time of the Ionic revolt, until the 
buttle of Mycale, wdiich made them independent, 
B. c. 470. They now^ joined the Athenian confe- 
deracy, of which they continued independent nu m- 
bers until B. c. 440, w hen an opportunity arose for 
reducing tliem to entire subjection and depriving 
them of their lleet, which was effected by Peridcs 
after an obstinate resistance of 0 montlis’ dnratiun. 
(For the details see the histories of Greece.) In 
the Peloponnesian war, Samos held firm to Athens 
to tile lust; and, in the history of the latter part of 
that w’ar, the isl^id becomes extremely important 
as the head-quarters of the exiled dcmocratical 
party of the Athenians, Transferred to Sparta 
after the battle of Aegospotami, 405, it was soon 
rcstori'd to Athens by that of Cnidus, 304 ; but 
went over to Sparta again in 390. Soon^afier, it 
fell into the hands of the Persians, being conquered 
by the satrap Tigrancs ; but it xvas recov(*rcd by 
Tiinotheus for Athens. In the Social war, the 
Athenians successfully defended it against the at- 
tacks of the confederated Chians, Riiodians, and 
Byzantines, and placed in it a body of 2000 cle- 
ruchi, B. c. 3.52. After Alexander’s ileatli, it was 
taken from the Athenians by Perdiccas, 323; but 
restored to them by Polysperchon, 319. In the 
subsequent^period, it seems to have been rather 
nominally than really a part of the Greco-Syrian 
kingdom : xve find it engaged in a long contest 
with Piieiie on a question of boundary, which was 
referred to Antiochus II., and afterwards to tlie 
Roman senate. In the ISlacedonian war, Samos was 
taken by the Rhodians, then by Philip,' and lastly 
by the Rhodians again, b.c.200. In the Syrian war, 
the Samians took part with Antiochii.s the Great 
against Rome. Little further mention is made of 
Samos till the time of Mithridates, with w’hom it took 
part in his lirst war against Rome, on the conclusion 
of which it was finally united to the province of 
Asia, B. c. 84. Meanwhile it had greatly declined, 
.and during the w.ar it had been wasted by the 
incursions of pirates. Its prosperity was partially 
restored under the propractorship of Q. Cicero, b.c. 
G2, but still more by the residence in it of Antony 
.and Cleopatra, 32, and afteinvards of (.)cta\ iaiiiis, 
who made S.amos a free state. It was fii\i»nrcd by 
Caligula, but was deprived of its freedom by V'^es- 
])asian, and it^saiik into insignificance as early .as 
the 2iid century, although its departed glory is 
found still recorded, under the emperor Deeius, by 
the inscription on its coins, 'SafxU<op vpuTccu ’luu'ias. 
— Samos may be regarded .as almost the chief 
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centre of Ionian manners, energies, luxury, science, 
and art. In very early times, there was a native 
school of statuary, at the head of which was llhoc- 
ciis, to whom tradition ascribed the invention of 
casting in metal. [Rhokcus, Telkclks, THEono- 
Kus.] In the hand? of the same school archi- 
tecture flourished greatly; the lleraeum, one of 
the finest of Greek temples, was erected in a marsh, 
on tlie \V. side of the city of Samos ; and the city 
itself, especially under the government of Poly- 
crates, was furnished with other^ splendid works, 
among which was an aqueduct pierced through a 
mountain. Samian architects became famous also 
beyond their own island ; ns, for example, Alan- 
drocles, who construct'd Dariiis‘'8 bridge over the 
Bosporus. In painting, the island produced Calli- 
phon, Theodorus, Agatharchus, and Timanthes. 
Its pottery was celebrated throughout the ancient 
world. In literature, Samos was made illustrious 
by the poets Asius, Choeriliis, and Acschri(»n; by 
the pliilosnydjers Pythagoras and Melissus ; and 
by the historians Pagaeus and Diiris. — ThecapitJil 
city, also calhed Samos, stood on the S. E. side of 
the island, opposite Pr. 'J'rogiliiim, partly on the 
shore, and partly rising on the hills bcdiind in the 
form of an arnpliitheatre. It had a magnificent 
harbour, and numerous splendid buildings, among 
which, besides the lleraeum and other temples, 
the chief were the scnate-liouse, the theatre, and 
a gymnasium dedicated to Eros. Jn the time 
of Herodotus, Samos was revkonod one of the 
finest cities of the world. Its ruins are so con- 
siderable as to allow its plan to bo traced ; there 
are remains of its walls and towers, and of the 
theatre and aqueduct. 'I’lie lleraeum already 
mentioned, celebrated as one of the best early 
specimens of the Doric order of architecture, and 
as the chief centre of the worship of Hera among 
tho Ionian Greeks, stood about 2 miles W. of the 
city. Its erection is ascribed to Uhoecus and bis 
sons. It was burnt by the Persians, but soon re- 
built, probably in the time of Polycrates. This 
second temple was of the Ionic order, dccastyle 
dipteral, 3 i() feet long by 189 wide, and is spoken 
of by Herodotus as tho largest temple that he 
knew. U was gradually filled with works of 
sculpture and painting, of which it was plundered, 
first by the pirates in the Mithridatic War, then 
by Verres, and lastly by M. Antonins. Nothing 
is left of it but traces of tho foundations and a 
single capital and base. 

SamSs^ta (ret SagdiraTa : SajuorraTcdy, Samosa- 
tensis : Someisat)^ the capital of tho province, and 
afterwards kingdom, of Commagcnc, in the N. of 
Syria, stood on tho right bank of the Euphrates, 
N.W. of Edessa. It was strongly fortified as a 
fronti(?r pos^ against Osroeiie. In the 1st century 
of our era, it was the capital of the kings of Com- 
mageno. It is celebrated, in literary histoiy, as 
tlu* birthplace of Lucian, and, in church history, as 
that of tho heretic Paul, bishop of Antiocli, in the 
3rd century. Nothing remains of it but a heap 
of ruins on an artificial mound. 

SKmothrace (2auo0pa«T;, taiioOpc^Kia, Ep. ^ 
^a/xdBfxj^icts : Samothraki)^ a small 
island in the N. of the Aegaean sea, opposite the 
mouth of the Hebrus in Tlirace, fi’om which it was 
38 Vniles distant. It is about 32 miles in cir- 
cumference, and contains in its centre a lofty 
mountain, called Sa5ce, from which Homer says 
that 'J’roy could be seen. Samothrace bore various 
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names in ancient times. It is said to have been 
called Melite, Saonnesus, Leucosia, and more fro- 
qiienlly Dardania, from Dnrdaniis, the founder of 
Troy, who is reported to have settled here. Homer 
calls the island simply Samos ; sometimes tho 
Thracian Samos, becadsi* it was colonised, accord- 
ing to some accounts, from Samos on the coast of 
Asia Minor. Samothrace w'as tlic chief seat of 
the worship of the Cabiri [Caui*i], and was cele- 
bnated for its religious mysteries, which were some 
of the most famous in tho ancient world. 'I'lu'ir 
origin dates from the time of the Pelasgians, who 
are said to have been the original inhnbitants of 
the island ; and they enjoyed great ceh'hritv down 
to a very late period. Ikith Philip of jSiacedon 
and his wife filympias were initiated in them. 
The political history of Samothrace is of little 
importance. Tlie yainothrajians fought on the 
side of Xerxes at the battle of Salaniis ; and at 
this time they possessed on the Thracian main- 
land a few places, such as Sale, Serrhiou, Mesam- 
bria, and Tempyra. In the time of tho Mnerdonian 
kings, Samothrace appears to have been ref^arded 
j as a kind of asylum, and Perseus accordingly lied 
j thither after his defeat by the Romans at tlie 
battle of Pydna. 

Sampsiceramus, the name of a petty prince of 
Emesa#in Syria, a nickname given by Cicero to 
Cn. Poinpeius. 

Sanchuniathon said to have 

been an ancient Phru'nician wTiter, whose works 
were translated into Greek by Philo Byblius, who 
lived in the latter half of the first century of the 
Christian era. A considerable fragment of the 
translation of Philo is preserved by Eusebius in 
the first book of his Praeparatio Evnmjclica. 'I’he 
most opposite opinions have been lield by the 
learned respecting tlie authenticity and value of 
the work of Sauchuninthoii ; but it is now gene- 
rally agreed among modern scholars, that the work 
was a forgery of Philo. Nor is it difficult to see with 
w'hat objeffc the forgery was executed. Pliilo was 
one of the many adherents of the doctrine of Eiihe- 
incrus, that all tho gods were originally men, who 
had distinguished themselves in their lives as kings, 
warriors, or benefactors of man, and became wor- 
shipped as diviirities after their death. This doc- 
trine Philo applied to the religious system of the 
Oriental n.ations, and especially of the Phoenicians ; 
and in order to gain more credit for his statements, 
lie pretended that they were taken from an an- 
cient Phoenician writer. Sanchimiathon, he says, 
was a iiatiAe of Bery tus, lived in the time of Seiiii- 
ramis, and dedicated his work to Abibalus. king of 
Borytus. The fragments of this work li.ne been 
published separately by J. C. Orelli, Lips. lt>‘J(). 
In 1835 a manuscript, purporting to be tho entire 
translation of Philo Byblius, was discovered in a 
convent in Portugal. Tho Greek text was pub- 
I lished by Wagonfeld, Rremae, 1837. It was at 
first regarded as geniiiiio, but i.s now universally 
agreed to have been the forgery of a later age. 

Sancus, Sangus, or Senio Sancus, a Roman 
divinity, said to liave been originally a Sabine god, 
and iiientieal with Hereules and Dius Fidius. 
The name, which is etymologically the same as 
iSa?ictus^ and connected with Sawefro, seems to jus- 
tify this belief, and characterises Sancus as a divi- 
nity presiding over oaths. Sancus also had a 
temple at Rome, on the Quiriiial, opposite that of 
Quiriiiiis, and close by the gate which derived from 
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him tli« name of Sanqualis jiorta. This sanctuary 
was the same as that of Dius Fidius, which was 
consecrated B. c. 465 by Sp. Postumius^ but was 
said to have been founded by Tarquinius Supcrbus. 

Sandrdcottus (SaydpdKorro^), an Indian king 
at the time of Seleucus Hicator, ruled over the 
powerful nation of the Gangaridae and PrMii on 
the banks of the Ganges. He was a man of mean 
origin, and was •he leader of a band of robbers, 
before he obUiined the supreme power. In the 
troubles which followed the death of Alexander, 
lie extended his dominions over the greater part of 
northern India, and conquered the Macedonians, 
who had been left by Alexander in the Panjab. 
His dominions were invaded by Seleucus, who did 
not however succeed in tlie object of his expedition ; 
for, in the peace concluded between the two mo- 
narchs, Seleucus ceded to Sandrocottus not only his 
conquests in the Punjab, *but also the country of the 
Paropamisus. Seleucus in return received 500 war 
elephants. Megasthenes subsequently resided for 
many years at the court of Sandrocottus as the 
ambassador of Seleucus. [Megasthknes.] San- 
drocottus is probabl}" the same as the Chandragupta 
of the Sanscrit writers. The history of Chandra- 
gupta forms the subject of a Hindu drama, entitled 
Miufm Rakshasa^ which has been translated from 
the Sanscrit by Prof. Wilson. % 

Sang&rlus, SangS,ris, or SS,g&ri8 CZayydpios, 
'S/xyyapii^ ^dypayos : Rahtriyeh), thc^ largest 
river of Asia Minor after th^ Halys, had its source 
in a mountain called Adoreus, near the little town 
of Sangia, on the borders of Galatia and Phrygia, 
whence it flowed first N. through Galatia, then 
W. and N. through the N.E. part of Phrygia, 
and then N. through Bithyiiia, of which it origi- 
nally formed the E. boundary. It fell at last into 
the Eiixine, about half way between the Bosporus 
and Heraclea. It was navigable in the lower part 
of its course. Its chief tributaries Avere the Thym- 
bres or Thymbrus, the Bathys, and the Galliis, 
flowing into it from the W. 

Sangia. [Sangarius.] 

Saunlo, a name of the buffoon in the mimes, 
derived from sa?ina, Avhence comes the Italian Zanni 
(hence our Zany). 

Sannyrion {'S,a.vvvp(<av\ an -Athenian comic 
poet, belonging to the latter years of the Old 
Comedy, and the beginning of the Middle. Ho 
flourished h. r. 407, and onwards. We know 
nothing of his personal history, except that his 
excessive leanness was ridiculed by Strattis and 
Aristophanes. 

Santones or Sant6ni, a powerful people in 
Gallia Aquitanica, dwelt on the coast of the ocean, 
N. of the Garumna. Under the Romans they 
were a free people. Their chief town was Me- 
diolanum, afterwards Santones {Saintes). Their 
country produced a species of wormwood which 
Avas much valued. 

Sa6c6ras. [Mascas.] 

Sapaei (SaTraVot, 5d7raioi), a people in Thrace, 
dwelt on Mt. Pangaens, between the lake Bistonis 
and the coast. 

Saphar, Sapphar, or Taphar (:Sd(f>ap or*'A<pap, 
]Sdrr</)ap, Tdepapoy. Uha/ar^ Ru.), one of the chief 
cities of Arabia, stood on the S. coast of Arabia 
Felix, opposite to the Aroinata Pr. in Africa 
,(C’. Ciuardafni). It was *the capital of the Ho- 
meritae, a part of which tribe bore the name of 
Sapharitae or Sappharitae (^aircpapTrai), 
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, Sftpis (Savio), a small river in Gallia Cisalpina, 
rising in the Apennines, and flowing into the 
Adriatic S. of Ravenna, between the Po and the 
Aternus. 

Saper. [Sassanidae.] 

Sappho (2oTr</>w, or, in her own Aeolic dialect, 
VdTr<l>a)y one of the two great leaders of the Aeolian 
school of lyric poetry (Alcaeus being the other), 
Avas a native of Mytilcnc, or, as some said, of 
Kresos in Lesbos. Her father’s name Avas Sca- 
mandronyinus, )jrho died Avhen she AA-as only 6 
years old. She had 3 brothers, Cbaraxus, Laricims, 
and Eurigius. Charaxus Avas violently upbraided 
by his sister in a poem, because he became so 
enamoured of the courtezan Rhodopis at Naucratis 
in Egypt, as to ransom her from slavery at .m 
immense price. [Charaxus.] Sappho Avas con- 
temporary with Alcaeus, Stesicliorus, and Pittacus. 
That she Avas not only contemporjiry, but lived in 
friendly intercourse, with Alcaeus, is sliOAvn by 
existing fragments of the poetry of both. Of the 
events of lier life aa-o have no other information 
than an obscure allusion in the Parian Marble, and 
in Ovid {Her. xv. 51), to her flight from Mytilcne 
to Sicily, to escape, some unknoAvn danger, between 
604 and 5.02 ; and the common story that being in 
love Avith Phaon, and finding her love unrequited, 
she leapt down from the Leucadian rock. I'his 
story however seems to have been an invention of 
later times. The name of Phaon does not occur iji 
one of Sappho's fragments, and then? is no evidence 
that it Avas mentioned in her poems. As for the 
leap from the Leucadian rock, it is a mere metaphor, 
which is taken from an expiatory rite connected 
Avith the worship of Apollo, Avhich seems to have 
been a frequent poetical image. At Mytilene 
Sappho appears to have been the centre of a female 
literary society, most of the members ofAvhich Avere 
her pupils in poetry, fashion and gallantry. Modern 
Avriters have indeed attempted to prov'c that the 
moral character of Sappho Avas free from all rc- 
pijpach ; but it is impossible to read the fragiui'iits 
Avhich remain of her poetry Avithout being forced 
to come to the conclusion that a female, avIio could 
Avritc such poetry, could not be the pure and 
virtuous Avoman, which her modern apologists pro- 
tend. Of her poetical genius however tlicre cannot 
be a questhni. The ancient Avriters agree in ex- 
pressing the most unbounded admiration for )ier 
poetry. Already in her own age the recitation of 
one of her poems so affected Solon, that he ex- 
pressed an earnest desire to learn it before he died. 
Her lyric poems formed 9 books, but of these only 
fragments have come down to us. The most im- 
portant is a splendid ode to Aphrodite (Venus), of 
which Avc perhaps possess the Avliok*. The best 
separate edition of the fragments if bv Neue, 
Berol, 1827. 

Sarancae, Sarangae or es C 2 apd 77 ai, 5 apa 7 - 
7 e€St Herod.), a people of Sogdiana. 

Saravus {Saar)^ a small riv-or in Gaul, floAving 
into the Moaella on its right bank. 

Sard^n^palus {"ZapbaydnaXos), the Inst king of 
the Assyrian empire of Ninus or Nineveh, noted 
for his luxury, licentiousness and effeminacy. Ik* 
passed his time in his palace unseen by anj’’ of hi.s 
subjects, dressed in female apparel, and surroiimicd 
by concubines. At length Arbaces, satrap ofMc- 
dia, and Belesys, the noblest of the Chaldaeau 
priests, resolved to renounce allegiance to such a 
AA'orthlcss monarch, and advanced at the head of 
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a formidable army against Nincvcli. But all ot\'i 
sudden the clfeniinate prince threw oil’ Iiis laxu-*| 
rious Jjabits, and appeared an undaunted warrior. 
Placing himself at the head of his troops, ho twice 
defeated the rebels, but was at length worsted and 
obliged to shut himself up in Nineveh. Jlere he 
sustained a siege for two years, till at hujgth, 
finding it impossible to hold out any longer, he 
collected all his treasures, wives, and concubines, 
and placing them on an immense pile which he had 
constructed, set it on fire, and thus destroyed both 
himself and them. The cneinie^ then obtained 
possession of the city. This is the account of Ctc- 
sias, which has been preserved by Diodorus Siculus 
and which lias been followed b}" most siihsequent 
writers and chronologists. The death of Sardana- 
palus and the fall of the Assyrian empire is placed 
B.C: d7C. Modern writers however have shown 
that the whole narrative of Ctesias is mythical, and 
must not be received as a genuine history. The 
legend of iSardanapalus, who so strangely appears 
at one time sunk in the lowest effeminacy, and 
immediately afterwards an heroic warrior, has pro- 
bably' arisen from his being the same witli the god 
Sandon, who was worshipped extensively' in Asia, 
both as an heroic and a female divinity. The 
account of Ctesias is also in direct contradiction to 
Herodotus and the writers of the Old Testament. 
Herodotus places the revolt of the Modes from the 
Assyrians about 710, but relates that an Assyrian 
kingdom still continued to exi,<jt, which was not 
destroyed till tlie capture of Nineveh by the Me- 
dian king Cyaxures, about O’OO'. Further, the 
writers of tlie Old Testament represent the Assyrian 
empire in its glory in the 8th century before the 
Christian era. It was during this period that 
Pul,Tiglath-piles(‘r, Shalmaneser, and Sennacherib, 
appear as powerful kings of Assyria, who, not 
contented with tlieir previous dominions, subdued 
Israel, Phoenicia, .and the surrounding countries. 
In order to reconcile these statements with those 
of Ctesias, modern writers have invented two As- 
syri.an kingdoms at Nineveh, one which was de- 
stroyed on the death of Sardanapaliis, and another 
which was established after that event, and fell on 
the capture of Nineveh by Cyaxares.^ But this is 
a purely gratuitous assumption, unsupported by any 
evidence. Wc have only records of one Assyrian 
empire, and of one destruction of Nineveh. 

Sardemisus, a branch of M. Taurus, extending 
S.-wai.ls on the borders of Pisidia and Pamphylia, 
as far .as Pliaselis in Lycia, whence it was con- 
tinued in the chain called Climax. It divided the 
district of Milyas from Pisidia Proper. 

Sardene (SagSsV?;), a mountain of Alysi.a, N. of 
the Hernuis, near Cyme. Tlie town of Neoiitichos 
was built on its side. 

Sard!. tSAunmiA.] 

Sardinia (ij 2ap5t6 or 2op5tiv, G. SapSdi'ov, 
D. lSap5ot, A. 2,ap^ui : subsequently' 2ap5«i/ta, 
SapSai'ia, or SapSrjvfa ; SapSdrioy, 2ap- 

dcSyios, S.ardu8: JSai-dinia)^ a large island in the Me- 
diterranean, is in shape in the form of a parallelo- 
gram, upwards of 140 nautical miles in length from 
N. to S. with an average breadth of GO. It was 
regarded by the ancients as the largest of the 
Mediterranean islands, and ^his opinion, though 
usually considered an error, is now found to be 
correct ; since it appears by actual admeasurement 
that Sardinia is a little larger than Sicily. Sardinia 
lies in almost a centml position between Spain, Gaul, 


Italy, and Africa. The ancients derived its name 
from Siirdus, a son of liercules, who was worshipped 
in the island under tlie naim; oi Sanhts jmler. The 
Greeks called it Jclinusa (T^i'ouo-a) from its re- 
semblance to the print of a foot, and Sandaliofis 
(2ai/5aAa«Tiy) from itsBkeness to a sandal. A cliain 
of mo.#n tains runs along the whole of the E. side 
of tlie island from N. to 8. occupying about 
l-8rd of its surface. Tliesc inoimtains were called 
‘»y the ancients Insani Montc's, a name which 
they probably' derived from their wild and sa\age 
appearance, and from tludr being the liaunt of 
numerous robbers?. In the W. and part.s 
Sardinia there are niimerons plains, intiTsectod 
by ranges of smaller liills ; but this part of the 
island was in antiquity, as in the •present day, 
exceedingly unhealthy'. The principal rivers are 
the Termns {Termo) in the N., tlie Thyrsus 
(Orisluiio) on the AV. (the largest river in the 
islcuid), and the t’lumen Sacrum ( Uras) and the 
S.aeprus {Flumeudoso) on the E. The chief towns 
ill the island were : on the N. co.ast, Tibula i^PoHe 
Polio) and Tunis Jjibyssonis ; on the S. co.ast, Snlci 
.and Caralis {Cagliari); on the E. coast, Olbm ; and 
in the interior, Cornus {Conieto) .and Nora {Nurri). 
--S.ardinia was very fertile, but was not exten- 
sively cultivated, in consequence of the uncivilised 
character of its inhabitants. Still the plains in 
the W. and S. parts of the island produced a great 
quantity' of corn, of which a large qu.antity was ex- 
ported to Home every year. Among the products of 
the island one of the ihost celebrated was the Sar- 
donica herlia^ a poisonous ]>l.ant, which was said 
to produce fatal convulsions in the person who ate 
of it. These convulsions agitated and distorted 
the month, so that the jierson ajipe.ared to laugh, 
though in excruciating pain ; hence the wcU-knowii 
nsus Sardonicus. No plant possessing lliese pro- 
perties is found at present in Sardinia ; and it 
not impossible that the wliole tale may liavo 
arisen from a piece of bad etymology', since wo find 
mention in Homer of the Xapddrius ye\u'Sf which 
cjinnot have any reference to Sardinia, but is pro- 
bably' connected with the verb aa'ipeiy, *'• to grin.” 
Another of the principal productions of Sardinia 
was its wool, whicli was obtained from a breed of 
domestic animals between a sheep and a goat, 
called viasmoms. The skins of these animals 
were used by the inliahitants as clothes, w'hence 
Ave find them often c.alled Pclliti and Afastrucati, 
Sardinia also contained a large quantity of the 
precious niebals, especially' silver, the mines of 
which were worked in antiquity to a great extent. 
There were likewise numerous mineral springs ; 
and large quantities of salt were manulactnred on 
the W. and S. coasts. — 'J'he population of Sar- 
dinia Av.as of a very mixed kind. To wliat race 
the original inhabitants belonged wc are not in- 
formed ; but it appears that Phoenicians, Tyrrhe- 
nians, and Carthagini:ins settled in the island at 
different periods. The Greeks are also said to 
have planted colonies in tlie island, but this account 
is very suspicious. The first Greek colony is said 
to have been led by lolaiis, a son of Hercules ; 
and from him a tribe in the isl.and, called lolai 
(*ldAaoi. ’loAaeioi, ’loAaets), or ilienses (*lAifis), 
derived their name. Tliese were some of the most 
ancient inhahit.ants of Sardini.a,and were probably 
not of Greek, but Tyrrhenian origin. Their name 
is still preserved in the modern town of lliola^ in 
the middle of the W. coast. We also find in the 
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island Corsi, who had crossed over from Corsica, 
and Bahiri^ who were probably descendants of 
the Iberian and Libyan mercenaries of the Car- 
thaginians, who revolted from the latter in the 
first Punic war, and settled in the mountains. 
At a later time all these tnanies became merged 
under the general appidlation of Sardi, all^iough, 
oven ill the Homan period, wo still find mention 
of several tribes in the island under distinct names. 
The Sardi are described as a riido and savage 
people, addicted to thievery and lying. — Siirdinia 
was known to the Greeks as early as n. c. 500, 
since we find that Histiaeus of Miletus promised 
Darius that lie would render the island of Sardo 
tributary to his power. It was conquered by the 
CarthaginianI at an early period, and cuntinued in 
their possession till the end of the first Punic war. 
Shortly after this event, the Romans availed them- 
Bclvcs of the dangerous war which the Cartha- 
ginians were carrying on against their mercenaries 
in Africa, to take possession of Sardinia, «. o. 

It Avas iioAv formed into a Roman province under 
the government of a praetor ; hut a large portion 
of it Avas only nominally subject to the Uomans; 
and it Avas not till after many years and numerous 
revolts, that the inhabitants submitted to the Roman 
dominion. It Avas after one of these revolts that 
so many Sardinians AA'ere throAvn upon the slave 
market tis to give rise to the proverb, “ Sardi vc- 
nales,” to indicate any cheap and AA'orthless com- 
modity. In fact, the inhabitants of the mountains 
in the K. side of the island, Vere never completely 
subdued, and gitve trouble to the Romans cA'en in 
the time of Tiberius. Sardinia continued to be- 
long to the Roman empire till the 5tlj century, 
Avhen it Avas taken possession of by the Vandals. 

Sardis or Sardes (a< Ion. con- 

tracted ^dp^ts : JSdp^iof, SapSidt'oi', Ion. ^apBtriv6s, 
Sardifiniis : Ru.), one of the most ancient and 

famous cities of Asia Minor, and the capital of the 
great lij’dian monarchy, stood on the S. edge of 
the rich A*alley of the llermus, at the N. foot of 
M. Tmoliis, on the little river Pactolus, 30 stadia 
(3 gcog. miles) S. of the junction of that river 
Avitli the Hermus. On a lofty pr<>ci])itous rock, 
forming an outpost of the range of Tmolus, Avas 
the almost impregnable citadel, Avhich some sup- 
po.se to be the Hyde of Homer, Avho, though he 
never mentions the Lydians or Sardis by name, 
speaks of M. Tmolus and the lake of Gyges. 
'J’he erection of this citadel Avas ascribed to Aleles, 
an ancient king of Lydia. It Avas suiTounded by 
a triple Aval), and contained the ])a]aco and trea- 
sury of the livdian kings. At tlic downfall of the 
Lydian empire, it rcsi.stod all the attacks of Cyrus, 
and Avas only taken by surprise. The story is 
told by Herodotus, Avbo relates other legends of 
the fortress. The rest of the city, Avhicli stood in 
the plain on both sides of the Pactolus, Avas A'ery 
slightly built, and Avas repeatedly burnt down, 
first by the Cimmerians, then by the Greeks in 
the great Ionic revolt, and again, in part at least, 
l)y Antiochus the Great ; but on each occasion it 
Avas restored, tor its history, as the capital of 
the Lydian monarchy, see Lydia. Under the 
Persian and Greco-Syrian empires, it Avas the 
residence of the satrap of 1/ydia. The rise of 
Pergamns greatly diminished its importance; hut 
under the Romans it Avas still a considerable city, 
and the seat of a conA'entiis juridien.s. In the 
reign of Tiberius, it was almost entirely destroyed 
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J)y an earthquake, but it was restored by the 
Peinperor’s aid. It Avas one of the earliest seats of 
the Christian religion, and one of the 7 churches 
of the province of Asia, to which St. John ad- 
dressed the Apocalype ; but the apostle’s language 
implies that the church at Sardis had already sunk 
into .almost hopeless dec.ay (Rev. iii. 1, folk). In 
the AA'urs of the middle ages the city was entirely 
destroyed, .and its site iioav presents one of the 
most raelaiiclmlj” scenes of desolation to bo found 
among the ruins of ancient cities. Tliougli its 
remains e.vtend t)ver a large surface on the plain, 
they scarcely present an object of importance*, 
except two or three Ionic columns, belonging pro- 
bably to a celebrated temple of Cybclc. The 
chief of tlie other remains are tho.so of a thc.atre, 
stadium, and a building supposed to be the sonate- 
hoiise. The triple wall of the acropolis can still 
be traced, and some of its lofty towcr.s are stand- 
ing. The necropolis of the city stood on the banks 
of the lake of Gyges [Gygaku.s Lacus], near 
Avhich the scpiilchro of Alyattes may still be .seen. 
[Ai.yatte.s.J 

Sardoum or Sardonicum Mare (rh 
or 2apSuviov 7rt\ayos), the part of tin; ISIediter- 
rancan .^e.a on the W. and S. of Sardinia, separated 
from the Libyan sea by a line drawn from the pro- 
montory Jnlybaemm in Sicily. 

Sarepta or Sarephtha 'S.dpfirra^ 2d- 

pairra : (.). 3'. Zarephatli : Sura/endj Svrphcoit^ or 
Tzarjiftand)^ a ci^' of Phoenicia, .about 10 miles 
S. of Sidon, to the territory of Avhich it belonged ; 
AA'cll known as the scone of *2 miracles of J'llijah. 
(1 Kings xvii.) It Avas celebrated for its Avine. 

Sargetia (Shrl or ASVm/, a tributary of the 
JMarosch), a river in D.acin, on Avhich Avas situated 
the residence of J.)pccbalu.s, 

Sariphi Montes (ra ^dpKpa dpri : 1 1 azavek 
Mouutain»\ a mountain-range of Central Asia, 
separating Mnrgiana on the N. from Aria on the 
S., and forming a W. ])art of the great chain of 
tl\e Indian (Jancasus. Avhich may be n'gan'nui as a 
prolong.alion through Central Asia of the chain of 
Anti-iaiirus. 

Sarmatao nr Saurom&tae (Sapyudrat, iStrabo ; 
Saopoyndra/,^ Herod.), a people of A.sia, dwelling 
on the N. L. of the Palus M.aeotis {Snt of Azor% 
E. of the riATr 'I’.anais {Don) Avliich .separated 
them from the Scytliians of Europe. 3'his is the 
acemint of Herodotus, Avho tells us that the Sar- 
inatians were allied to the Scythians, and <^okc a 
corrupted form of the Scythian language ; and that 
their origin Ava.s .ascribed to the intercourse of Scy- 
thians ivitli Amazons. Strabo .also places the 
Saurom.ntne between the Tanais .and the Caspian ; 
but he. elsewhere uses the Avord in the much more 
extended sense, in Avbich it Avas used by the 
Homans, and by the later gcographVr.s. j Sak- 
matia]. 

Sarm^tla 'XappM.ria : 'S.apfxdrai^ ’^avpapdreu : 
the 1^. part of Boland^ and S. part of Bussia in 
Kuropfi), a name first used by Mela for the part of 
N. Europe and Asia extending from the Vistula 
(JFItVa) and the Sarmatici Montes on the W., 
which divided it from Germany, to the Rha ( Fofqa) 
on the E., which divided it from Scythia ; bounded 
on the S. W. and S. by the rivers Ister (IJcniube)^ 
'ribiscus {Thrias)^ and Tyras {Dniester)^ Avhich 
divided it from Pannonia and Dacia, and, further, 
by the Eiixine, and beyond it by M. Caucasus, 
Avhich divided it from Colchis, Iberia, and Al- 
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bania ; and extending on the N. as far as the HoIIk 
and the unknown regions of N. Europe. Tiie part 
of this country which lies in Europe ju^toorri'sponds 
to the Scythia of Herodotus. The people from whom 
the name of Sarniatia was derived inhahited only 
fi small portion of the country. [Sakmatak.J 
The greater part of it was peopled by Sevthian 
tribes ; but some of the inliabitants of its W. part 
seem to have been of Geniiau origin, as the 
Vknkdi on the llaUic^ and the Iazyue.s, Rho- 
LOXANJ, and IIamaxohh in S.^ittssia : the chief 
of the other tribes VV^. of the Taiia'is wi're the 
Alaiini or Alaiii Scytliae, a Scythian people who 
came out of Asia .'uid settled in the camtial putts 
of Jiffssht. [Alani. J The people E. of the 
TanaVs were Jiot of Mifficieiit importance in ancient 
history to require spccilic mention. The whole 
country was divided by the river Tiuia'is {Don) 
into '1 parts, called res[)ectlvely Sarniatia Europaea 
and Sarniatia Asiatica tV EnpajTrp and 7 ) i:V 
*A(rla ^apfJLaria ) ; but it sftouhl be observed that, 
according to the modern division of the continent, 
the wholt* of Sarniatia belongs to Europe. It 
should also be noticed that the Chersoriesus 
Tanrica {Crimea)^ though falling within the speci- 
fied limits, was not considered as a part of Sur- 
inatia, hut as a si'parate country. 

Sarmaticae Portae (al ^apfxariKaX TrvKai ; 
J*(u\s n/' Jhrrivl), the central pass of the Caucasus, 
leading from Iberia to Sarniatia. It was more 
coinmonl’p called Caucasiac Pe^'tae. [Caucasl’.s.J 
It was also called Caspiae Portae, apparently 
through a confusion witli the pass of that name at 
the E. end of the Caucasus. ( Caspiak Portae.] 
Th(‘ nunains of an ancient w'all are utill seen in 
tlio pass. 

Sarniatici Montes (ra Xapj-iciTuca opTj: part 
cf tlu* ( 'urpailnati Mountains)^ a range of nnmii- 
tains in central Europe, extending from the sources 
of the Vistula to tlie Danube, between Germany 
on the AV. and Sarniatia on the E. 

Saniialicus Oceanus and Pontus, Sarmatijum 
Maro \^2it.ipua.riiios UKcapos ; Ji<fliic)^ a gn at sea, 
W’a.sliiny the N. coast of J'hiropean Sarniatia. 

Sarmizegethusa (nr. Pt/c/ze///, also called GVa- 
<UscliU\ Jill,), one of the most inip<)j-tant towns of 
Dacia, and the residence of its kings, was .situated 
on the river Sargetia (.SVre/ or iStrey). It w'as 
suhseiiiiently a Kouiaii colony under the name of 
Col. L’/nia Trujuna Av(j.^ and the capital of the 
]»n)viiue in which a legion had its head quarter.^. 

Sarnus {Sirno)^ a river in Campania, llowing 
by Nucoria, and falling into the Sinus Puteolanus 
near J*(iiiipeii. Its course was changed by the 
great eruption of VT'suvius, a. d. 79. On it^. hanks 
dwelt a peojde named Sarraste'!, wlio are said to 
liave migrated from Peloponnesus. 

Saron I lidpcoi' *. ( ). T. Sharon), a most heautiiiil 
and fei'tih' plain of Palestine, oxtemimg ahmg the 
coast N. of .loppa tow^ards Caesarea; celebraUal 
for its pastures and its Ihnvers. 

Saronicus Sinus {^apuviKbs k6\ttos, also iropos., 
TTcAa^oy, and ttovtos : (/. »>/ Diiinu]., a hay of tile 
Aega an sea lying between Attica ainl Argolis and 
coiniueucing between the promontory of Suniitm 
ill Attica and that of Scyllaeiim in Algol ijj. It 
contains within it the islands of Aegina and Sala- 
mis. Its name was usually derived from Saron, 
king of Troo'/eiie, wlio was supposed to have been 
drowned in this part of the sea wliile swimming in 
pursuit of a stag. 
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I Sarpedon (SapTr'i^Swi/). 1. Son of Zeus and 
Europa, and brotlur of Minos and Rhadamantliiis. 
Being involved in a quarrel witli Minos about 
Alilctiis, he took refugi* witli Cilix, whom he as- 
sisted Jigaiiist tin; Liciaiis. |Miletl\s.] lie after- 
wards became king ol Aw. Eycians, and Zeus granted 
him the privilege of living d generations. — 2. Son 
of Zeus and Laodainla, or, according to otliers, of 
Evander and Deuhnnia, and a brother of (llarus 
and Themon. He was a Lycian jirinee, and a 
grandson of No. 1, In the Trojan war In* was an 
ally of the 'I’nijans, and distinguished liiiiiself by 
his valour, but was slain by l*airocliis. Ayadlo, bv 
the command of Zeus, cleansed Sarpedou's body 
from blood and dust, covered it witli aiubrofia, and 
gave it to .Sleep and Death to caiT}' into Lveia, 
there to be lionourably Iniried. 

Sarpedon -Promontoriuin (SapTrrjowi'ia u'cga ; 

Lissdii el Kapeh).^ a promontory of Cilicia, in 
long, at® K., hO stadia W. of the mouth of the 
Calycadnus. In the peace betw’eeii the Romans 
and Antiochus the Great, the AV. boiindarv of 
the Sy'iian kingdom was fixed liere. 

Sarpedoni^ni Prom. ( 7 ; '^apTr-nduplrj azepa), a 
prornontorv' ol Thrace Ix'tween the mouths of the 
rivers Melas and Ergiinis, opposite the iRand of 
Imbros. 

Sai-rastes. (Sarnus.] 

Sars (.S'ur), a small river on the A\'. c 'Uat of 
Hispani.a Tarraconeiisls, between the Proiii. Xe- 
riuin and the Minins. 

Sarsina (Sarsinal, -atis : .V«7’.s7?,’o\ an ancient 
towm of Umbria, on the liter Sayiis, S.W. of Ari- 
milium, and subsequently a Roman inunicipimn. 
cehdirated as the birthplace of the comic poet 
PlantiKS. 

Sams (o Sdpos : .S(z7/r<zz), a consideralde river 
ill the S. K. of Asia Minor. Rising in the Anti- 
Taurus, ill the centre of Cappadocia, it t!o\vs t?. 
].ast Comar.a to the border.^ of Cilicia, wiiere it 
receives a W. branch that has run near’y {laraliel 
to it; and tlience, llowing through Cilicia Cam- 
pestris in a w'inding course, it falls into the sen a 
little E. of tile nioiuh of the Cychius, and S. K. of 
Tarsus. Xenophon gives 3 pletlira (.‘h'3 feet) for 
its width at its mouth. 

Saso or Sasoiiis Insula {Sasenn,Sa!>sinn\Maiis(i), 
a small rockj^ island olV the coa&t of Illyria, N. cif 
the Acroccraunian promontory, much iVvqueiited 
by pirates. 

Saspirea, or -i. or Sapirss (ISaerTretpfs, ^efTTrci- 
pou 2a7re/pey, UtiTTTreipes), a Scythian yieoyde o" 
Asia, S. of Coichis and N. of Media, in an inland 
position (». c. in .'Annenia) according to IJerodotiis. 
init, according to others, on the coast 0 ;’ vw 
Enxine. 

Sassanidae, the name of a liynastv wli’.cii 
reigned in Persia from a. n. 22() to a, n, (J.)I. 
1. Artaxerxes (the Ardishir or Ardsliir of the 
Persians), the founder of the dynasty ot t’tie Sas- 
sanidao, reigned a. r>. 'J2G -*240. He w.is a son 
of one B’ahek, an inferior olliccr, w ho was the. son 
of 5Sass.an, ])erhnps a person of some ci)n>e([uence, 
since his roval descend. ints cho.se to call themselves 
after him. Artaver.ves liad served with distinction 
iii the army of .Krtabaniis, the king of Parthio, 
was rowardeil v.illi ingratitude, and took reveiigo 
in revtdt. He (ibt.iiued assistance from sevenil 
grand<'es, and having met with success, claimed 
the throne on the plea of being descended from the 
ancient king.s of Persia, the progeny of tlie great 
X X 2 
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Cyrus. The people warmly supported liis causOs 
as he declared himself the cliainpion of the an- 
cient lVr.siau religion. In 2*20' Artp.bauus was 
defeated, in a decisive battle ; and Artaxer.ves 
thereupon assumed the pompous, but national title 
of King of Kings.” One^f his lirst legislative 
acts was the restoration of the pure reli^on of 
Zoroaster and the worship of lire. The reigning 
branch of the Parthian Arsacidae was exterminated, 
but some collateral branches were suffered to live 
and to enjoy the privileges of Persian grandees, 
who, along with the Magi, formed a sort of senate. 
Having succeeded in establishing his authority at i 
home, ^Artaxerxes demanded from the emperor ! 
Alexander Severus the immediate cession of all j 
those portions of the Roman empire that iiad be- ‘ 
longed to Persia in the time of Cyrus and Xerxes, 
that is, the wliole of the Roman possessions in 
Asia, as well as Egypt. An immediate war be- 
tween the two empires was tlie direct conse«|n(mco. 
After a severe contest, peace was restored, shortly 
after the murder of AlexandiT in 2, *57, each nation 
retaining the possessions wliicli they held before 
the breaking out of the war. -—2. $apor I. (Sha- 
pur), the son and successor of Artaxerxes 1., 
reigned 240— '‘27S. lie carried on war first against 
Gordian, and afterwards against Valerian. 'I'he 
latter emperor was defeated by Sapor, taken pri- 
soner, and kept in captivity for the remainder of 
his life. After the capture of V'alerian, Sapor 
compiered Syria, destroyed Antioch, and having 
made himself master of the passes in the Taurus, 
laid Tarsus in ashes, and took Caesarem His 
further progress was stopt by Odeiialhus and Ze- 
nobia, who drove the king back beyond tlio Eu- 
phrates, and founded a new empire, over which 
they ruled at Palmyra. In liis reign lived the 
celebrated Mani, who, endeavouring to amalgamate 
the Christian and Zoroastrian religions, gave rise 
to tlie famous sect of the Manicliaeans, who spread 
over die whole East, exposing themselves to most 
sangiiiiuiry persecutions from both Christians and 
fire-worshippers. —3. Hormisdas I. (Hormuz), 
son of the preceding, who reigned only one year, 
and died ‘274.-4. Varanes or Vararanes I. 
(Bahrani or Saharamj, sou of Hormisdas I., 
eigned 274 — 277. He carried on unprofitable 
wars against Zenobia, and, after her captivity, was 
involved in a contest with Aurelian, which, liow- 
ever, was not attended with any serious results on 
account of the sudden death of Aurelian in 27o. 
In his reign the celebrated Mani was put to death. 
— 6. Varanes II. (Bahram), son of Varanes I., 
reigned 277 — 294 . He w.as defeated by Cams, 
who too|c both Seleucia and Ctesiphon, and liis 
dominions were only saved from further couipiests 
by the sudden death of Cams (2}i:5). — 6. Va- 
ranes III. (Bahram), elder son of Varanes II., 
died after a reign of 3 months, 294.-7. Narses 
(Narsi), younger son of Varanes II., reigned 2.94 
— 303. He carried on a formidable war against the 
emperor Diocletian. The Roman army was com- 
manded by Oalerius Caesar, who in the first cam- 
paign { 296 ) sustained most signal defeats in Meso- 
potamia, and fled in disgrace to Antioch, In the 
second campaign Narses was defeated with great 
loss, and was obliged to conclude a peace with the 
Romans, by which he ceded to Diocletian Meso- 
potamia, five small provinces beyond the Tigris, 
the kingdom of Armtmia, some adjacent Median 
districts, and the supremacy over Iberia, the kings 
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which were henceforth under the protection of 
Rome. In 30.3 Nurses abdicated in favour of liis 
son, and died soon afterwards. — 8. Hormisdas II. 
(Hormuz), son of Narses, reigned 303 — 310. 
During his reign nothing of importance happened 
regarding Rome. —9. Sapor II. Fostumus (Sha- 
pur), son of Hormisdas IT., was born after the 
deatli of his father, and was crowned in his mother's 
womb, the JMagi placing the diadem witli great 
.solemnity upon the body of his mother. He reigned 
310 — 31H. His j reign was signali.sed by a cruel 
]»ersecutioii of the t'liristians. Ho carried on war 
for many years against Constantins II. and his 
successors. The armies of Constantins were re- 
peatedly defeated ; Julian, as is related elsewhere 
[ J LILIAN I’.s j. pfM'islied in battle; .and the war was 
at length brought to a conclusion by Jovian ceding 
to the Persians the five provinces beyond tlio 'I’i- 
gris, and tiie fortresses of Ni'-ibis, Siiigara, &c. 
Iberia and Armenia were left to their iate ; and 
were completely reduc(‘d by Sapor in 3()5, and the 
following year. Sapor has been surnamed the 
Gre.at, and no Persian king had ever caused such 
terror to Ri»nu* as tliis monarch. — 10. Arta- 
xerxes II. (Ardishir), the successor of Sapor II., 
reigned 331 — 33.). He was a prince of royal 

blood, hut was not a son of Sapor. — 11. Sapor III. 
(Shapur), reigned 33.5 — 3.90. He sent .an em- 
bassy to TJioodo.sius the Gre.at, witli splendid 
presents, whieli was returned by a Greek eniliassy 
headed by Stiliclnj- going to Persi.a. Owing to 
th(‘se diplomatic transactions, an arrangement was 
made in 334, according to which Armenia .and 
Iberia recovered their independence. — 12. Va- 
raxies IV. (Bahram), reigned a.d. 3.90 — 401, or 
pcrh.aps not so long. Ho w.as the brotlier of 
Sapor 111., and founded Kermanshali, still a 
flourishing town. — 13. Yesdigerdl. (Yezdijird), 
surnamed Ulathi.vi, or the Sinnkr, son or brother 
of the preceding, reigned 404 — 420 or 421. He 
wa.s on friendly terms witli the emperor Areadius, 
who, is said to have appointed liiiu tlie guardian 
of his infant son .and successor, Theodosius tlio 
Younger. He concluded a peace with Arcadius 
for 100 years. —14. Varanes V. (Bahram), son 
of Yesdigerd ,C, surnamed Got^a, or tin; Wild 
A.s.s,” on account of hi.s passion for the cli.ase of 
that anini.al, reigned 4*20 or 421 — 443. He per- 
secuted his Christian subjects with such severity 
that thousands of tliem took refuge within the 
Roman dominions. He carried on war with 'J'lieo- 
dosius, wliich avas terminated by a peace for 1 00 
j'oars, which pence lasted till the l*2th year of the 
reign of the emperor Ana.stasius. During tlio 
latter part of hi.s reign Varanes c.arried on wars 
against the Hums, Turks, and Indians, in which 
he is said to have achieved those vahwous deeds 
for which he lias ever since continued to be a fa- 
vourite hero in Persian poetry. He w«as acci- 
dentally drowned in a deep well together with his 
horse, and neitlier man nor beast ever rose .again 
from the fathomless pit. —15. Yezdigerd II., son 
of the preceding, reigned 448 — 458, Tlie 'perse- 
cutions against the Cliristians were renewed by 
him with unheard of cruelty. His relations with 
Rome were peaceful. — 16. Hormisdas III. (Hor- 
muz), and 17. Poroses (Firoze), sons of the pre- 
ceding, claimed the succession, and rose in .arms 
against each other. Peroscs gained the throne by 
the assistance of the White Huns, against whom 
he turned his sword in after years. He perished 
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in a groat battle with thorn in 484, togothcr will* 
all of his sons except Pallas and Coba d os. — 18. 
Pallas (Pallash)^ who reigned 484 — 488, had to 
contest the throne with Cobados. lie perished in 
a battle with hi.s brother Cobadcs in 488.-19. 
Cobades (Kobad), reigned 488--4f)8, and again 
50 1 or 50'J — 531. The years from 488 till 502 
.wore filled tip by the short reign of, 20. Zames 
(Jamaspes). The latter was the brother of Co- 
bados, whom he dethroned, and compelled to fly 
to the Ilims, with whose assistwmo (’obades re- 
covered bis throne about 502. He carried on war 
with success against the emperor Aimshisius ; but 
in eoiisequence of the Huns, who had previously 
been liis auxiliaries, turning their arms against 
l\im, ho made peace with Anastasius in 505, on 
receiving 11,000 pounds of gold as an indemnity. 
Ho also restored Mesopotamia and his other con- 
quests to the Romans, being unable to maint.ain 
his authority there on account of the protracted 
war with the Huns. About this time the Romans 
coiistnicted tlie fortress of Uara, the strotigest biil- 
Avark against Persia, and situated in the A*ery face 
of Ctesiphon. The Avar Avith Constantinople VA'as 
renewed in 521, in the reign of the emperor 
Justin I. — 21. Chosroes I. (Khosru or Kbosrew ), 
surnained NtrsHiRWAN, or “ the generous mind,” 
reigned 531 — 570. He e.arried on sfA'eral Avars j 
against the Romans. 'Pho first Avar Avas finished j 
in 532 or 533, Justinian liaving j)urchased peaee 
by an annual tribute of 440,f'^)0 pieces of gold. 
One of the conditions of Cliosroes Avas, that 7 
(Jreck, but Pagan, philosophers Avho had resided 
some time at the P(‘rsian court, should be alloAved 
to live in tlie Roman enijiiro Avithont being subject 
to tin; imperial laws against Pagans. Tlie 2nd 
war lasted from .o40 to 5()T. Peace Avas concluded 
on condition of Justinian promising an annual 
tribute of 40,000 pieces of gold, and receiving in 
return tin; cession of the Persian claims upon Colchis j 
and La/.ica. The tliird Avar broke out in 571, in the 
reign of Jii.stin II., but Cliosroes died beforo’it ■ 
was c(»ncluded. Chosroes Avas one of the greatest 
kings of Persia. In his protracted Avars Avitli the 
Romans he di.sputed the field Avith the coiupierors 
of Africa and Italy, and Avitli those v^ry generals, 
Tiberius and Mauricius, Avho brought Persia to the 
brink of ruin but a I'cav viars after his death. 
His empire ext<‘nded from the Indus to the Red 
Sea, and l.irge tracts in Central Asi:i, perhaps a 
]-ortion of eastern Europe, recognised him fi^r a 
tiuK' as their sovereign. He received emhassies 
and presents from the remotest kings of Asia and 
.A.frica. His internal goA'eriiment was despotic and 
ernei, but of that firm description which pleases 
Orientals, so that he still lives in the memory of 
the Persians as a model of justice. He provided 
for all the Avants of his subjects; and agriculture, 
trade, and learning Avere eiiually protected hj" him. 
He caused the best Greek, Latin, and Indian 
Avorks to be translated into Persian. — 22. Hor- 
misdas IV. (Hormuz), sou of Chn.sroes, reigned 
579 — 580. He continued the Avar Avitli the Ro- 
mans, which had been heqiicathcd him l))r his 
father, but was defeated successively by Mauricius 
and Ilcraclius. Horinisdas Avas deprived of his 
sight, and subsequently put to death by the Per- 
sian aristocracy. — 23. Varanes VI. (Bahram) 
Shubin, a royal prince, usurped the throne on the 
death of Horinisdas, and reigned 5.00 — 591. ITn- 
able to maintain the throne against Chosroes, who 
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was supported by the (‘mperor Mauricius, he fil'd 
to the Turks. — ’24. Chosroes II. (Khosru) Pur- 
wiz, reigned 590 or 591 — 828. He was the son of 
Horinisdas IVL, and recovered hi.s father’s throne 
Avith the assistance of the emperor Maiiricin.s. After 
the n^mler of Mauricius, Chosroes declared Avar 
against tiie tyrant Phoeas, and met with extra- 
ordinary success. In several successive eamjjaigns 
he conquered Mesopotamia, Syria, Palestine, Egypt, 
Asia Minor, and finally pitched his camp at Cluil- 
eedon, opposite Constantinople. At length lleraclius 
saA'ed the empire from the brink of ruin, and in a 
series of splendid campaigns not only recovered the 
provinces Avhich the Romans had lost, but carried 
liis Aictorious arms iiitcj the heart of tlu' P('rsian 
(unpire. Rome doAvn l)y his misfortunes, and worn 
out by age and fatigue, Chosroes resolved, in 828, 
to abdicate in favour of his son Merdaza ; but Shir- 
Aveh, or Siroes, his el^st sou, anticipated his dt-slgn, 
and at the head of a band of conspirators seized 
upon tlie person of lii.s fatluw, deposed him, and 
put him to death. The Orientals say that Chos- 
roes reigneil (J years too long. No Persian king 
liAcd ill such sjjleiidour as Chosroes ; and liowever 
fabulous tne Eastern accounts respecting his niag- 
nificeneo may' be, they' ai’c; true in the main, as is 
attcoted by' the AV'estern writc'rs. — 25. Siroes 
(Shirweh), reigned only 8 months, 828. He roii- 
cliidc-d peace with tin; emperor lleracliu.':. The 
ninnercuis captivo.s Avere restored on both .sides. 
Siroes also restored tl’i* holy cros.s which liad been 
taken at the eoncpiest of .leriisalom. — 26, Arta- 
xerxes III. (Ardishir), the infant son of Siroe.‘<, 
AA'as murdered a few days after the death of bis 
fatlicT. He was the last male Sassanid. After 
him the throne Avas disputed by' .a host of candi- 
dates of both sexes and doubtful descent, avIio liad 
no sooner ascend.nl tlie tliroiUA than they were 
hurried from it into death nr captivity'. — 'J'he last 
king Avas Yesdigerd III., avIio was defeated and 
slain in 851 by Kaleh, the genc'ral of the khalif 
Abu-Bekr. Persia now became a ^Mohammedan 
country. 

Sassula, a toAvn in Latiiim, belonging to the 
territoi'A’^ of Tiber. 

Satala (ra SaraAtt, ij SarctAa), a considerable 
tOAA'ii in the N. E. of Armenia Alinor, important 
as the key of the mountain passes into Pontus. 
It stood at the junction of 4 roads loading to 
places on the Kuxine, a little N. of the Euphrates, 
in a valley' surrounded by mountains, 325 Roman 
miles I’rom Ca<‘sarea in Cappadocia, and 1 35 from 
Trapezus. Undin* the later Roman empire, it 
AA'as the station of the 15th legion. Notwitiisfand- 
iiig the ab«A'o indications, its site has not yet been 
identified Avith certainty. 

Satarchae, a Scythian tribe on the E. coast of 
the Tauric Chersonesus. 

S&ticiila (Saticnlanus), a town of Samnium, 
situated upon a mountain on tlie fionticis of 
Campania, probably' upon om* of the furthest 
heights of the mountain ch.iiii of Citjmzo. It Avaa 
conquered by the Romans and colonised B.c. 313. 

Satniois (SaTj/ideis : Tnzla)^ a river in the S. 
of the Troad, rising in JM. Ida, and flowing W. 
into the Ai gean N. of Prom. Lectiim, betAveen 
Larissa and Ilaniaxitus. 

Satricum (Satricomis ; Casale di Conca)., a town 
in Latiimi, near Antiuni, to the territory of Avhich 
it belonged. It was destroyed by the Romans. 
SatHrae Palus {Layo di Paola), a lake or marsh 
X X 3 
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in Lulium, formod by the river Nyinphaeiis, and 
near the promontory Circeimn. 

SS-turJuni or Satureium (Saturo)^ a town in 
the S. of Italy near Tarentiiin, celebrated for its 
horses, (llor. Sat. i. 6. o9.)^ 

SSturnia. 1. Aiiancient name of Italy [Itv.ta]. 
— 2. (Saturniniis : formerly called An- 

rinia, an ancient town of Ktruria, said to have 
been founded by the Pelas^ians, was situated in 
the territory of Caletra, on the road from Home to 
Cosa, about 20 miles from the sea. It was colo- 
nised by t}u^ Romans, n. c. lo3. The ancient 
town was rather more than 2 miles in circuit, and 
there are still remains of its walls and tombs. 

Saturninus I., one of the 'I'liirty Tyrants, was 
a general of Valerian, by whom he was much be- 
loved. Disgusted by the clehauchery of (lallie- 
nus, he accepted from tlie soldiers the title of 
emperor, but was put to death ])y the troops, 
who C'uild not endure the sterjiess of his discipline. 
The cuuiitiy, however, in wliich tliese events took 
])lace, is not m(“utioiU‘d. — II., a native of Gaul, 
and an able oliicer, was appointt^d by Aiirelian 
commander of tlie Ensteni frontier,* and was pro- 
clainu'd emperor at Alexandria during the reign of 
Prohns. lie was eventually slain by the soldiers 
of I’rohiis, althougli the emperor would willingly 
have sjKired his life. 

Saturniuus, L. Antonins, governor of Upper 
(iennany in tlie reign t)f Domiiian, rnisecl a re- 
bellion against that empemU, a. u. bl, but was 
defeated and put to deatli by Appius Alaximus, 
the general <»f Domitian. 

Saturninus, L. Appulcius, the celebrated de- 
magogue, was qii:ii‘htor, n. lOJ, and trihuno 
of tln.“ plebs for tlie first time, 102. lie entered 
into a close iilliance with jMiiriiis and his frieiuls, 
and soon acquired great jiopularity. He beeauu* a 
eandidat-' for the tribunate! for the 2ml time. 100. 
At the same time Glaucia, who iievt to Suturiiinus 
wa's the greatest demagogue of the day, olfered 
himself as a caiidlikite for the prnetorship, and 
Marius for the coiisulsliip. JMjinus and Glaucia 
carried their elections ; but A. Nonius, a jiartizan 
of the arihtocrac^q was chosen tribune instead of 
Satuvnimis. Nonius, however, was murdered on 
the same evening by the emissaries of (jlaucia 
and Sat\irnimis ; and early the following inorn- 
iiig, Saturninus was chosen to fill up the vacancy. 
As soon as he had entered upon his tribunate, 
lie brought forward an agrarian law, which led 
to the banishment of Metellus Numidiciis, as is 
related elsewhere. [Mktki.lus, No. 1 0.] Satur- 
ninus prn])Osed other popular measures, such as 
a Lex Frumeiitaria, and a law for founding new 
colonies in Sicily, Acliala, and Maci'donia. In the 
comitia for the election of tlie magistrates for the 
following year, Saturninus obtained the Iribunato 
for the thinl time, and along with him there was 
chosen a certain Dquitius, a runaway slave, who 
pretended to be a son of Tib. Gracchus. Glaucia 
was at the same time a candidate for the consul- 
ship ; the two other candidates wen; M. Antonins 
and C. Memmius. The election of M. Antonins 
was certain, and the struggle lay between (Haucia 
and Memmius. As the latter seemed likely to 
cany his election, Saturninus and Glaucia hired 
some ruffians who murdered him openly in tlie 
comitiiu Til is last act produced a complete reaction 
against Saturninus and liis associates. The senate 
declared them public enemies, and ordered the 
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<R)nBul.s to put them down by force. Marius was 
unwilling to act against his friends, but he had no 
alternative, and his backwardness was compensated 
by the zeal of otlicrs. Driven out of the forum, 
Saturninus, Glaucia, and the (piaestor Saiifeius 
took refuge in the Capitol, but the partisans of tho 
senate cut off the pipes which .supplied the Capitol 
with water. Unable to hold out any longer, they^ 
siirnmdered to Marius, The latter did all he 
could to save their lives; as soon as they descended 
from the Capitolf he placed them for sc'cnrity' in 
the Curia Ilostilia, but the mob pulled off the tiles 
of the senate-house, and pelted them with tho tiles 
till they died. The senate gave their sanction to 
these proceedings by rewarding with the ei'ti/.cm- 
ship a slave of the name of S'caeva, who claimed 
the honour of having killed Saturninus. Nenrl}' 
j 40 years after tliese events, the tribune T. l.ia- 
! bieims accused an aged senator Kabirius, of liaving 
I Immui the murderiT of Saturninus. An aecmint of 
this trial is given clsevvhere. [Rauirttis, | 

Saturninus, Claudius, a jurist from whose 
i Ai/jr/' (hi ]*oonis Vaijaiiornm there is a 

■ single excerpt in the Digest. He wa'< juaetor 
j under Antoninus Pius. 

i Saturninus, Pompeius, a conteuqioraiy of the 
i ynuiiger Pliny, is praised by tlie latter as a dis- 
j tingni.slied orator, historian, and [loi't. Si'veral of 
i Pliny's letters are addressed to him. 

I Suturniniis, C. Sentius. 1. Propraetor of Ma- 
' eedonia during tht^ Social war, and probably for 
! some time afterwards. He defeated the Thracians, 

( who hail invaded his province. — 2. One of tlu* 

I persons of di.^tingui.slied rank wlio deserti'd Sex. 

! Pompeiiis in n. e. ."5, and passed over to Octa\iaii. 

I He was consul in 1,0, ami was al'ierwards aiqtoinled 
j to the government of Syria. 'J'hrce sons of Sa- 
1 tuniinus accompanied him as legati to Syria, and 
i were present with their father at the trial of 
! HeroiT.s sons at Jb*rytns in u. r. 0. 

I Saturninus, Venuleius, a Roman jurist, is 
I saih to Jiave been a pupil of Papiniami'', and a 
j consiliarius of Alexander Severus. Tiiero arc 71 
e.vceipts from his writings in tlie Dige.st. 

Saturnius^ tliat is, a son of .Satunins, and 
accordingly used as a surname of .Iiipitt'r, Neptune, 
and Pluto. For tl;e same reason ’the name of Sa- 
turnia is given both to .liuio and Vesta. 

Satumus, a mythical king of Italy to -whom 
was ascribed the introduction of agriciilturc and 
tlie liabits of civilised life in general. Tlie name 
is connected with the verb .svro, .we/, mlnm. The 
Romans invariably identified Satunius with the 
Gri'ck Cronos, and hence made the former the 
father of Jupiter, Neptune, IMuto, .lum., Aic. 
[Croxos] ; but there is in reality no resemblance 
between the attributes of tin* two deflios, i‘\cepi: 
that both were regarded as the most ancient di- 
vinities in their respective countries. The resem- 
blance is much stronger between Demeter and 
Saturn, for rdl that the Greeks ascribe to their 
Demeter is ascribed by the Italians to Saturn. 
Saturnns, then, deriving his name from sowing, is 
justly called the introducer of civilisation and social 
order, both of which arc inieparably connected 
Avitli agriculture. His reign is conceived for the 
same reason to have been the golden age of Italy, 
and more especially of the Aborigines, his subjects. 
As agricultural industry is the source of wealth 
and plenty, liis wife was Ops, the representative 
of plenty. The story ran that the godicaiue to 
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Italy, in tlu' reign of Janus, by whom lie wag 
hospitably received, and that lie formed a settle- 
ment on the Capitoline hill, whicli was hence 
called the Satuvniau hill. At the foot of that hill, 
on tlu! road leading up to the Capitol, there stood 
in attcrtiines the temple of Saturn. Saturn then 
taught tlie people agriculture, suppressed their 
savage mode of life, and introdiua d among them 
civilization and morality. Tiie result was tjiat the 
whole country was called Saturnia or the land of 
plenty. Saturn was suddenly re^noved Irom earth 
to the abodes of the gods, whereupon .Taniis erected 
ail altar to him iii tlie forum. It is further related 
that liatium received its name (from hteo) from 
this disapi)earance of Saturn, who for the same 
reason was regarded by some as a divinit}’^ of the 
uetlier world. lles]>ecting tlie festival solemnized 
by tlie ilomaus in lionour of Saturn, see iJlct. of 
AnlU]. .S', v. Sufiirmilia. The statins of Saturniis 
was liollow and tilled with oil, probably to denote 
the ii i'Lility of Latium in olives ; in bi.s hand he 
held a crooked pruning knife, and his feet were 
surrounded with a woollen riband. In the pedi- 
ment of tlu! temple of Saturn were seen two figures 
re.‘'enibling Tritons, with horns, and who>c lower 
oxtrermtic's grew out of tlie ground ; tlie tein])le 
itself uas usc'd as tin; treasury of tlie state, and 
many laws also were deposited in it. 

Satyri (Ijarupoi), tlni name <d’ a tlas.s of In ing.s 
ill (ireek mythology, who are in^ejiarably con- 
nected with the worsliipof Diojysus, an<1 iepre.M‘iit 
the luMiriaiit vital powers of nature. Homer d<)c.s 
not mention the Satyrs. Hesiod de.<;cTjhes them 
as a race goofl for nothing and unlit fi»r work. 
They are commonly said *to he, the soils of 
Hermes and Jplithima, or of the Naiad.s. The 
Satyrs are represented with liristly liuir, tlie nose 
round and somewhat turned upwards, the ears 
pointed at tlie top like those of animal.'*, witli 2 
small liorns growing out of the. top of the forehead, 
and with a tail like that of a horse or goat. In 
works of art they are represented at dillH'fUt 
stages of life ; tlie older ones were commonly called 
Sileiii, and the younger ones are termed Satyrisci. 
U'he Sat\ rs are always doscribi d as fond of wine, 
(whence they often appear either viitli a cup or'a 
tliyi'sus in llieir hand), and of every kind of 
sensual pleasure, whence they are seen slee])ing, 
playing musical iiLstruments, or engaged in volup- 
tuous dances with iiymplis. Like all the gods 
dwelling in forests and tields, they wore greatly 
dreaded by mortals. Later writers, especially tlie 
Homan pods, confound the Satyrs with the Italian 
Rauni, and accordingly reprt'seiit tluun with larger 
horns and goats’ feet, although origiiially they 
were quire distinct kinds of beings. Satyrs usually 
appear wiili llutes, the thyrsus, syrinx, the shep- 
herd’s fitaif, cups or hag.s filled with wine ; they are 
dressed witli tlie skins of animals, and >vear wreaths 
of vine, ivy or fir. llepreseiitations of them are 
atill very mnnerou.s, hut tlie most celebrated in 
antiquity was the Satyr of Praxitele.s at Athens. 

Satjh^us (Sdruptos). 1. I. King of Bosporus, 
was a SOU of Spartacus T., and reigned h. c. 407 or 
400'-, It);!. Ho maintained friendly nlations with 
Athens. Ho was^lain at the sii ge of Theudosia 
iu 303, and was succeeded by his son Leueon.— 
2. II., king of Bosporus, was the eldest of tlie sons 
of Paerisade.8 I., whom he succeeded in .311, but 
reigned only 9 months.— • 3. A distinguished comic 
actor at Athens, is said to have given instructions 
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to Demosthenes in the art of giving full effect to 
liis spccche.s hy appropriate action. — 4. A dis- 
tinguished l*eripatetic pliilosopher and historian, 
who lived in the time of Ptolemy Pliilopator, if 
not later. lie wrote a collection of biographies, 
among which were livJs of Philip and Demosthenes, 
and which is frcquoiitly eited hy ancient writers. 
— 5. A physician in the 2nd century after Christ, 
who wrote some woiks, wliicli are no longer 
extant. 

Sauconna . { A rar. | 

Saufeius. 1. C., cjuacstor n. e. 1 00, was one of 
the partisans of Satiirninus, took refuge with him 
in the i-.-ipitol, and was slain .along with his leader, 
when they were obliged to surrender to Marius.— 
2. L., a liomaii eques, w.as an intimate friend of 
Attiens, and a warm admirer of the Lpicnreaii 
])liih) 6 oph 5 '. He had very valuable property in 
Italy, which was contiscated by tlie triumvirs, but 
was restored to him tiirough the exertions of 
Atticus. 

Baulo'e Partliaunisa (SauAwq UapdavpKxa)^ 
the later capital of Parthia, called by the Greeks 
JNisaea. It.s j^ito is not known, 

Saurdmatae. [.S;iu.uatak, | 

Saurdmates (2aupo;idT»?y), tin; name of .several 
king.s of Bosporus, who aVe for the mo.st j)art known 
only from their coins, ^\'e Jind kings of this name 
reigning over Bosporus from tlie lime of Augustus 
to that of Constantino. 

Saverrio, P. Sulpicius. 1. Con.snl n. c. 30*1, 
when he carried on nie Avar against the Samnites. 
He was censor in 229 witli Senqu-onius t^ophus, 
his former colleague in the coiisulsliip. In tlieir 
cejisoisliip 2 new tribes were formed, the Aniensis 
'J’oreiitiiia. — 2. Son of the preceding, consul 
279 with P. Decius Mas, commanded, witli his 
collengiie, against Pyrrhus. 

Savo (Showed, a river in Campania, which flows 
into the sea S. of Binuessa. 

Savus (Sare or .S’ou), a navigable tributary of 
the Danubi', which rises in tlu' Carnic Alj)s, forms 
first tiio boundary between 'Noricum and Italy, 
and afterwards between Pamioiiia and Illyria, and 
fulls into the Danube near Bingidunum. 

Saiica, Pecidlus, a native of Coltilfciia, was ori- 
ginally one of Caesar’s common soldiers. He was 
tribune of tlic plcbs in 44, and after Caesar’s deatll 
ill tills year he took an active p.art in supporting 
tin* friends of his murdered patron. He served 
under M. Antonins in the siege of Mutina, and 
subsequemiv under both Antonius and Octavianus 
ill their war .against Brutus and Cassius. Alter 
the battle of IMiilippi Saxa accompanied Antony 
to the Last, and was made by the latter governor 
of Syria. Here he was defeated liy the younger 
Labienus and the Piwtliians, and was slain in the 
flight after the battle (40). 

Saxa, Q. Voconius, ti-iliime of tlie plebs, n. c. 
1(>9, proposed tlie Voconia lex, avIhcIi was sup- 
ported by the elder Cato, wlio spoko in its fuAmur, 
when he aa'us (i,j vt'ars of age, llcspoctiiig this 
lex, see JM'c/. if Ant iq. 

Saxa Rubra. | Rl'uha Baa.a.J 
Baxones, a powerful j)eo[)lo in Germany, who 
originally dAvelt in the B. ]>art of tlie Cimhric Cher- 
soiiesus,* between the rivers Albis and Chalusus 
(7’mre), consequently in the modern Holstein. 
They tiro not mentioned by T.acitus and Pliny, 
since those Avriter.s appear to liave comprehended 
all the inhabitants of the Cimbric Chersonegus 
X X 4 
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under tlie general ntime of Ciinbri. Tlie Saxones 
first occur in history in A. D. 2d(), when they are 
mentioned as brave and skilful sailors, who often 
joined the Cbauci in piratical expeditions against 
the coast of Claiil. The Saxones afterwards appear 
at tlu5 liead (,>f a powerful Confederacy of (jemian 
peoples, who became united under the jf^uieral 
name of Saxons, and who eventually occupied the 
country between the Elbe, the Rhine, the Lippe, 
and the Uernian ocean. A portion of the Saxons, 
in conjunction with the Angli, l(‘d by llengist and 
Horsa, conquered Briton, as is well known, about 
the middle of the 5tli century. The Romans never 
came into close contact witli the Saxons. 

Scaeva, Cassius, a centurion in Caesar‘’s army, 
who distinguished himself hy his extraordinary 
feats of valotir at the battle of Dyrrbachiura. He 
survived the bjittle, and is mentioned as one of the 
partisans of Caesar, after the death of the latter. 

Scaevola, Q. Cervidius, a Roman jurist, lived 
under Ajitoninus Pius. He wrote several works, 
and there are .‘107 excerpts from him in the Digest. 

Scaevola, Mucius. 1. C., tlie hero of a cele- 
brated story in early Roman history. When King 
Porsenna was blockading Rome, C. Mucius, a 
young man of the patrician class, resolved to rid 
Jiis country of the invader. He went out of the 
city, with a dagger hid beneath his dress, and 
apj<roached the place where Porsenna was sitting, 
with a secretary by his side, dressed nearly in the 
same style tis the king himself. ^Mistaking the 
secretary for the king, MucAis killed liiiu on the 
spot, lie was seized hy the king’s guards, and 
brought before the royal seat, when he declared 
his name, and his design to kill the king himself, 
and told him that there were many more Romans 
ready to attempt his life. The king in his passion 
and alarm ordered him to be burnt alive, unless he 
explained more clearly ivhat he meant by liis vague 
threats, upon which Mucius thrust his right hand 
into a fire which was already lighted for a sficri- 
lice, and held it there without flinching. The king, 
who was aniazed at his finnness, ordered him to be 
nunoved from the altar, and bade him go away 
fn e and uninjured. To make some return to the 
king for Ids generous behaviour, Mucius told him 
that there were 300 of the first youths of Rome 
#ho had agreed with one another to kill the king, 
that the lut fell on him to make the first attempt, 
and that the rest would do the same when their 
turn came. ^lucius received the name of Scae- 
vola, or left-handed, from the circumstance of the 
loss of his right hand. Pori.eniui being alarmed 
for liis life, which he could not secure against so 
many (ii-.spc*rat(j men, made proposals of peace to 
the Romarjs, and evacuated the territory. The 
patricians gave Mucius a tract of land beyond 
the 'fiber, which was thenceforth called Mucki 
rnita. The Mucius of this story was a patrician ; 
Init tlie Mucii of the historical period were ple- 
beians. —2. Q., praetor a c. ‘215, had Sardinia 
for Ills province, wIutc he remained for the next 3 
years. He was decemvir sficronim, and died *209. 
—3. Q., probably son of No. 2, was praetor 179, 
Avith Sicily for his province, and consul 174.— 4. 
P,, brother of No. 3, was praetor with his brother 
179, and consul 175. In his consulship he gained 
a victory over the Ligurians. — 6. P., probably son 
of No. 4, was tribune of the plehs l4l ; praetor 
urhaims ISh; and consul 133, the year in which 
Tib. Gracchus lust his life. In 131 he succeeded 
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hiL hrotlier Mucianus [Mucianu.s] as Pontifex 
Maximus. Scaevola was distinguished for his 
knowledge of the Jus Pontificium. He ivns also 
famed for his skill in playing at bull, as well as at 
the game called Duodecim Scripta. His fame as a 
lawyer is recorded by Cicero in several passages. 
There is no excerpt from his writings in the 
Digest, Lut ho is cited several times by the jurists 
whose .works were used for that compilation. — 6. 
Q., called the Augur, was son of No. 3, and mar- 
ried the daughte^of C. Laelius, the friend of Scipio 
Africanus the younger. He was tribune of the 
plehs 12H, plebeian aedile 125, and as praetor was 
governor of the province of Asia in 121, tlie year 
in which C. Gracchus lost his life. He was prose- 
cuted after his return from liis province for tho 
oflbiice of Repetundae, in 120, by T. Alhucius, hut 
was acquitted. He was consul 1 17. He lived at 
least to the tribunate of P. Snl[)iciu3 Rufus 
Cicero, who was horn lOG, informs us, that after he 
had put on the toga virilis, his father took him to 
Scaevola, who was then an old man, and that he 
kept as close to him as he could, in order to profit 
hy his remarks. After his death Cicero became a 
hearer of Q. Mucins Scaevola, the pontifex. 'riie 
Augur was distinguished for his knowledge of tho 
law ; but none of his writings are recorded. — Mucia, 
the Augur's (laughter, nuirried L. Licinius Crassiis, 
the orator, who was consul 95, ivith Q. Mucius 
Bcacivola, the pontifex maximus ; whence it ap- 
pears that thcQ. M^'cius, who is one of the speakers 
in the treatise dr. Oralorc^ is not the pontifex and 
the collc.ague of Crassus, hut the Angur, the father- 
in-law of Crassus. He is also one of the speakers 
ill the Lae/ius sivr dt: Amici tia (c. 1), and in the 
de RcpuUica (i. 12). — 7. Q., Pontifex Maxi- 
mus, was son of No. 5, and is quoted by Cicero as 
an example of a son who aimed at excellence in 
that which had given his father distinction. Ho 
was tribune of the plehs in 106, curuh^ aedile in 
104, and consul 95, with Licinius Crassus, tho 
orator, as Ids colleague. After his consulship Scac- 
vola Avas the govi'rnor (proconsul) of the province 
of Asia, in which capacity he gained the esteem 
of the people Avho Avere under his government. 
Subsequently, ho was made pontih‘X inaximus, hy 
Avhich title he is often distinguished from Q. !Mu- 
cius the Augur. He lost his life in the consulship 
of (b Marius the younger and Cn. Pajiirius Caiho 
(62), having been proscribed hy tho Marian party, 
from AvliicU avo may conclude that he belonged to 
Sulla's party. His body was thrown into the 'i'iber. 
The virtues of Scaevola arc recorded hy Cicero, 
AvJio, after tho deatli of the Augur, became an 
attendant (auditor) of the pontifex. The piiiit3"of 
his mortil chameter, his exalted notions of equity 
and fair dealing, his abilities as an adiidnistrator, 
an orator, and a jurist, place him among tlie first of 
the illustrious men of all ages and countries. Ho 
Avas, says (deero, the most elo(iuent of jurists, and 
the most learned jurist among orators. Q. Scao- 
vola tlie pontifex is tho first Roman to wliom avo 
can attrilmte a sciimtific and systematic handling 
of the .Ills Civile, which he accomplished in aAvork 
in 16 books. He also Avrote a Liber Smijidaris 
irepl opwF, a Avork on Definition* or perhaps, rather, 
short ruh's of law, from Avhicli there arc 4 ex- 
cerpts in the Digest. This is the oldest work from 
Avhicli there are any excerpts in the Digest, and 
evtm those may have been taken at second hand. 

Scalabis {ii'unlurcm), a town in Lusitania, on 
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the road from Olisipo to Enierita and Bracara, alsQ 
a Roman colony with the surname Praesidium Jii- 
liuni, and the seat of one of the 3 Conventus 
Juridici of the province. The town is erroneously 
called Scalabiscns by Ptolemy. 

Scaldis (SrJfehh), Un important river in the N. 
of Gallia Belgica, ilowinginto the ocean, but which 
Cac.sar erroneously makes a tributary of the Mosa. 
Ptohany calls this river Tahndug or 7(/6 m//o.s| which 
name it continued to bear in the middle ages 
under the form of Tabul or Tabiijn. 

Scamander {'SiKti/.Lavbpos). 1. A river in the 
W. part of the N. coast of Sicily, falling into the 
sea near Segesta. — 2. The celebrated river of the 
Troad. [Thoas.] As a mythological personage, 
tlu! river-god was called Xanthus by the gods. 
II is contest with Achilles is described by Homer 
{^/l. xxi. 136, foil.). 

ScamandriUS {^KafjLavbpios)^ son of Hector and 
Andromache, whom the people of Troy called 
A sty ana \', because his father was the protector of 
the city of Tro}’. 

Scambonidae CXicafiScDvibai)^ a demus in Attica, 
hctw'oen Athens and Eleusis, belonging to the tribe 
Leontis. 

Scampa (2«a^7ra : Skumhi or Tacawpi)^ a town 
ill the interior of Greek Illyria, on the Via Egnatia 
between Clodiana and Lj’chnidus. 

Scandea (S/cdi/Seia), a port-town on the E. side 
of the island Cythera, forming the harbour oLtlie 
town ofCytliera, from which it ifas 10 sbidia distant. 

Scandia or Scandinavfa, the name given by 
tlio ancients to Normty^ .Sweden, and the sur- 
rounding islands, hlveii the later Romans had a 
very imperfect knowledge of the Scandinavian 
peninsula. 'J’hey supposed it to have been sur- 
rounded by the oceiin, and to liavo been composed 
of several islands called by Ptolemy Scaiidiae. Of 
these the largest boro especially the name of 
Scandia or Seanclinavi.'i, by which the modern 
Sweden was undoubtedly indicated. This country 
was inhabited by the llillcviories, of whoniHlie 
Sniones and Sitones appear to have been tribes. 

Scandlla (Scandoh), a small island in the N.E. 
of the Aegaean sea, betwi'en Peparethos and Scyros. 

Scantia Silva, a wood in Campaitiia, in which 
were probably the Aquae Scantiae mentioned by 
Pliny. 

Scapte Hyle also called, but 

l(‘ss correctly, Scaptesyle (S/caTrTTjcruArj), a small 
town on the coast of Thrace opposite the island of 
Thasos. It contained celebrated gold mines, which 
were originally worked by the Thasians. Thucy- 
dides, who had some; property in these mines, re- 
tired to this place after his banishment from Athens, 
and here arranged the materials for his history. 

Scaptla^ (Scaptiensia or Scaptius), an ancient 
town in Latium, which gave its name to a Roman 
tribe, but which disappeared at an early period. 

Scapiila, P. Ostorius, succeeded A. Plautins as 
governor of Britain, about a. d. 50. He defeated 
the powerful tribe of the Silures, took prisoner 
their king Caractacus, and sent him in chains to 
Rome. In consequence of this success he received 
the insignia of a triumph, but died soon afterwards 
in the province. 

Scarabantla {OedanlmrgX a town in Ptinnonia 
Superior on the rctad from Vindobona to Poetovio, 
and a niunicipium with the surname Flavia Au- 
gusta. 

Scarddna {^Kapbwva or ^KdpSuu), 1. (Skar- 
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dona or SAanlin)^ the chief town of Liburnia in 
Illyria on tlie right bank of the Titius, 12 miles 
from its moutli, the seat of a Conventus .Inridicus. 
— 2. (vlrftc), a small island oft' the coast of Li- 
burnia, also called x\rba, which was the name of 
its principal town. * 

Sc^rdus or Scordus Mons ( ^ndpSoy Spos)^ a 
range of lofty inmintnins, forming the boundary 
between Alnesia. and Macedonia. 

Scarphe, Scarphea or ScarpMa ( Bicdp^r}, 
^tcdp<f)€ia^ Kt(ap(pia: l.Kap(pfvs, S/fapf/ut oy, :>Kap~ 
fpdtos^ XKdp({)ios), a town of the Kpio.nomidii Locri, 
10 stadia from the coast, at which thcn.ad.s united 
leading tlirongh Thermopylae. It jjo^sisjrted a 
harbour on the coast, probably at the mouth of the 
river Boagriiis. 

Scarponna {(^hurpeigvd)^ a town in Gallia Bel- 
gica on the Mosella, and on the road from Tulluin 
to Divodurum. 

Scato or Cato, Vettius, one of the Italian 
generals in the Marsic war, n. f)0. He defeated 
the consuls, L. Julius Caesar and P. Uutilius friipus, 
in 2 successive battles. He wa.s afterwards taken 
prisoner, and was stabbed to death liy iii.s own slave 
as he was being dragged before the Roman general, 
hoiiig thus deli\ered from the ignoniiiiy' and punish- 
ment that awaited him. 

Scaurus, Aemilius. 1. M., raised his family 
from obscurity to the highest rank among the 
Roman nobles. He was born in b. c. 163. His 
father, notwitlistandijig his patrician descent, had 
been obliged, throiigli poverty, to carry on the 
trade of a coal-merchant, and ]<*ft his son a very 
.slender p.Ttrimony. 'I’Jie latter had tlioiight at 
first of carrying on the trade of a money-lender; 
but he finally resolved to devote liimsidf to the 
study of eloquence, with the hope of rising to the 
honours of the .state. He likewise served in the 
army, where he appears to have gained some dis- 
tinction. He was curiile aedile in 123. He ob- 
tained the considship in 115, when he, earrii d on 
war with success against several of the Alpine 
tribes. Tn 112 he was sent at tlu' head of an em- 
bassy to Jugiirtlui; and in 111 he accompanied 
the con.sul L. Calpurnius Bestia, a.s om^ of his 
legates, in the war against Jugnrtha. The Xnmi- 
dian king bestowed largo sums of money upon bo^ 
Bestia and Scaurus, in consequence of w Inch tW 
consul granted the king most favourable terms of 
peace. This disgraceful tran.sactiou excited the 
greatest indignation at Home; and C. Mmnilius, 
the tribune of the plebs, 110, brought forward a 
bill, by which an inquiry was to be instituted 
against all those who had received bribes from 
Jugurth.n. Although Scaurus luul l)een oik* of the 
most guilty, such was his influence in the state 
that he contrived to be appointed one of the three 
quaesitores, who were elected under the l)ill, tor 
the purpose of prosecuting tlie criminals. But 
though ho thus secured himself, h(' was unable to 
save any of hi.s accomplices. Bestia and many 
others w'ore condemned. In lOfl, Scaurus was 
censor with M. Liviiis Drusns. In liis consulship 
he restoH'd the Alilvian bridge, and constructed 
the Aemilian road, which ran by Pisae and Luna 
as far as Dertona. In I (>7, he was elected consul 
a second time, in place of L. Cas.sius Longinus, 
who had fallen in battle against the Tigurini, 
In the struggles between the aristoeraticul and 
popular parties, iScaurus was always a warm sup- 
porter of the former. He w’as several times ac- 
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eusecl of difforont olfcncoa, chiefly by his privat 
enemies; hut such was his influence in the state, 
that he was always acquitted. He died about 81). 
By his wife Caecilia Scaurus had three children, 2 
sons mentioned below, and a daucrhter Acmilia, 
ficiit inanicd to M*. ( ilabrio, ftnd next to Cn. Pom- 
pey, su])sequently the triumvir. — 2. M., (Eldest 
son of the preceding, ajid stepson of the dictator 
Sulla, whom his mother Caecilia married after the 
death of his father. In the third Mithridatic war 
he served under Ponipcy as quaestor. The latter 
sent him to Damascus with an army, and firmn 
thenee lie marched into Judaea, to settle the dis- 
putes between the brothers Ilyrcanus and Aristo- 
bulus. Scaurus was left by Pompey in the com- 
mand of Syria with two legions. During his 
government of Syria ho made a predatory incursion 
into Arabia Petraea, but withdrew on the pay- 
ment of 800 talents hy Aretas, the king of the 
country. lie was ciirule aedile in 58, when he 
celebrated tlie public games with extraordinary 
splendour. 'I'he teni])orary theatre which he built 
accommodated 80,000 spectators, and was adorned 
in the most magnificent manner. 30/) pillars deco- 
rated the stage, ananged in 3 stories, ol which the 
lowest was made of white marble, tlie middle one 
of glass, and the highest of gilt wood. The com- 
bats nf wild beasts wer(‘ efpially astonishing. 150 
panthers wen; exhibited in the circus, and 5 cro- 
codiles and a bi]>popotamus were seen for the lirst 
time at Uoitu*. In 5() he wiiij^ praetor, and in the 
following year governed the province of Sardinia, 
which lie ])lnnd('red without mercy. On his re- 
turn to Home lie was accused of the crime ol repe- 
tundae. He was defended by Cicero, llortensius, 
and others, and was acquittol, notwithstanding his 
guilt. Jle was accused again in 5'J, under Pom- 
pej’^’s new law against ambitus, and was con- 
demned. lie' married Mucia, who had been pre- 
viously the wife of Pompey, and by her he had 
one son [No. 4].— 3. Younger sou of No. 1, 
fought under the proconsul, Q. Catulus, against 
theCimbriat tlie Athesis, and having fled from 
the held, wa.s indignantly coiumanded by his father 
not to come into his presence; whereupon the 
youth put an end to his life, *“4. M., sou of No. 
i and ;Mucia, the former wife of Pompey the tri- 
^R^^ir, and consequently the half-brother of Sex. 
Pompey. lie accompanied the latter into Asui, 
after the ilefeat of his fleet in Sicily, but betrayed 
him into tlie liand.s of the generals of M. Antonins, 
in 35. After the battle of Actiiim, lie fell into the 
power of Uctavian, and escaped death, to which he 
had been sentenced, only through the intercession 
of his mother, Mucia. — 6. Mamercus, son of 
No. 5, was a distinguished orator and poi:t, but of 
a dissolute character. lie was a member of the 
Beiiatc at the time of the accession of 'J'iberius, 
A. I). 14, when he offended this suspicious emperor 
by some remarks wliich lie made in the senate. 
Being accused of majestas in 34, he put an end 
to his own life. 

Scaurus, M. Aurelius, consul suffectus it. c. 
108, was 3 years afterwards consuls legate in 
Gan], where he was defeated by the Ciinbi’i, taken 
prisoner, and put to death. 

Scaurus, Q. Terentius, a celebrated gramma- 
rian who flourished under the emperor JIadriaii, 
and whose -son was one of the preceptors of the 
empi ror Venis. lie was the author of an Ars 
Urummaticu and of commentaries upon Plautus, 
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Yi^gil, and the Ars Poi'iica of Horace, which are 
known to us from a few scattered notices only, for 
the iract entitled Q. Tercntii ScAiuri de Ortlu)yruphia 
ad Tlieseum included in the Granimaticac Latinse 
Auctores Antiqvii ” of Piitscbius (Ilaniiov. 1G05), 
is not believed to bo a geuiiiiie production of this 
Scaurus. 

Sceleritus Campw. [Roma, p. 650, a.] 

ScenAe (S/cTji'ai, i. e. the ie?its)^ a town of Meso- 
potamia, on the borders of Babylonia, on a canal 
of the Kuphrates,/25 days’ journey below iieugma. 
It belonged to the ScENiTAB, and was evidently 
only a collection of tents or huts. 

Scenitae (Skrjj'Traz, i. e. dwellers in tevis)., the 
general name used by the Orci ks for the Bedawee 
(Bedouin) tribes of Arabia Deserta. It was also 
applied to nomad tribes in Africa, wlio likewise 
lived in tents. 

Scepsis (2iicri\pts: prob. Kski-Upshi^ ov Eski~ 
Shupshe, llii.), an ancient city in the interior of 
the Troad, S. K. of Alexandria, in the niountain.s 
of Ida. Its inhabitants were removed by Aiiti- 
gomis to Alexandria ; but being pmmitted by Ly- 
simaclius to return to their homes, they built a 
m>w city, called ?) vea /fco/xTj.and the remains of the 
old town were then called riaAamKf/i^iv. Scepsis 
is celebrated in literary history as the place where 
cerUiiji MSS. of Aristotle and Theophra.slus were 
buried, to prevent tlicir transference to Pergamus. 
When dug up again, they were flmnd nearly de- 
stroyed by mould afd worms, and iu this condition 
they were rmnoved by Sulla to Athens. The 
philosopher Aletrodorns and the grammarian De- 
metrius were natives of Sco})si8. 

Scerdilaidas, or Scerdilaedus (^KfpoiXaidas or 
2/fep5fAai5oj), king of Illyria, was iji all proba- 
bility a son of I’leuratus, and younger brother of 
Agroiuboth of them kings of that country. After 
the d(“)eat and abdication of Teuta (u. c. 2*2!)), bo 
probably succeeded to a portion «)f her dominions, 
but did not a.ssumc the title of king, till after the 
death of liLs nephew Pinnes. He tarried on war 
for some years against Philip, king of Macedonia, 
and thus appears as an ally ot tlie Romans. ID; 
probably diiid about *205, and was succeeded by 
his son Pleuratus. 

Schedius (Sx^Sios). L Son of Iphitu.s and 
llippolyte, commanded the lMioewiii.s in the war 
against Troy, along with his brother Ppistrophu.s. 
lie was slain by liector, and liis remains were 
carried from 4>oy to Anticyra in Plioci.s. — 2. Son 
of Perimedes, likewise a Phocian who was killed 
at Troy by Hector. 

Schera (Scherinus), a town in the interior of 
Sicily iu tlm S.W. part of the island. 

Schena. [Piiakacks.] 

Schoonus ‘T 

Boeotia, on a river of the same name, and on the 
road from Thebes to Anthedon. 

Schoeuus {^xoivovs -ovvTos) 1. A harbour of 
Corinth, N. of Cenchreae, at the narrowest ^lart of 
the isthinu.s. — 2. A place in the interior of Ar- 
:adia near Metliydriuni. 

Sciathus {^Klados: %Kid6ios: Skiaiho)^ a small 
slaiid in the Aegaean sea, N. of Kuboea and B. 
of tlic Magnesian coast of 4'hcssaly, with a town 
of the same name upon it. It is said to have been 
originally colonised by Pelasgian.s from Tbinae. 
It is frequently mentioned in the liistory of the 
invasion of Greece by Xerxes, since the Persian 
and Grecian fleets were stationed near its coasts. 
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It aiil'-ioquontly became one of the sulijoct allies 
Athens, hut attained such little ijrusperity that it 
only had to pay the small trihute of 200 dracliinae 
yearly. Its chief town was destroyed by the last 
rhilip of Macedonia. At a later time it "v^’as 
reston d by Antoniiis to the Athenians. Sciatbus 
produced good wine. 

Scidrus (^Kidpos\ a place in the S. of Italy of 
uncertain sib', in which some of the ^barites 
fettled after the dcstiaiction of their own city. 

Scillus (SkjAAoos -oOj^tos: ^ciWovtrrios^ S/ctA- 
Aono-ios), a town of Elis in the district Tripljylia, 
on the river Selinas, 20 stadia S. of Ol 3 nnpia. It 
was destroyed h^' the, Eleans in the war which 
tliey carried on against the Pisaoans, whose cause 
had been c\'p()Uhed by the inhalutaiits of Scillus. 
The liacedaianonians suhsef|ueuth’ took jiosscssion 
of tlie teriitory of Scillus ; and, altliough the 
Eleans still laid claim to it, they gave it to 
Xenojdioii after his haiiisliTiient from Athens. 
Xi'iutplum resided at this plac(' during the re- 
maiinler of his life, and erected here a sanctuary 
to Artemis, which he had vowed during tlic retreat 
of tin; 'IVn Thousand. 

Scingomag-U3, a small jilace in the S. E. part ol 
Ciallia Trans])adana, in the kingdom of Cotiiiis, 
W. of Segiisio, at the pass across the Alps. 

Scidnio the 

chief town in the Macedonian piminsula of Pal- 
lene, on tin' \\'. coast. It is said to liave been 
founded by some Pellenians Achaia, who settled 
here after their n'turn from Tiny. Tt revidted 
from tlio Athenians in the Pedoponnesian war, hut 
was retaken hy' (.ileoii ; wliereiifion all the men 
V'en' put to death, the women and cliililreii sold as 
slaves, and tlie town given to the Platacans. 

Scipio, the name of an illustrious patrician family 
of tlie Cornelia gens. This name, wlucli siguities 
a stick or stall', is said to have been given to the 
loiind -r of tlie family, liocause he served a.s a staff 
in directing liis blind father. This family produced 
some of tlic gn'atest men in lloine, and toHhein 
she ti lls more indebted than to any others for the 
empire of tlm world. The family-tomb of the 
Scijjios was discovered in 17*10, on the left of the, 
Appia \'ia, ahout 100 paces w'itPiii the inodeni 
Porta S. Sehastiaiio. The inscriptions and other 
curiosities are now deposited in the iMuseo Pio-Clo- 
mentino, at Romo. — 1. P. Cornelius Scipio, ma- 
gister eguituin, B. r. 300, and consular tribune 3l)a, 
and 301. — 2. L. Corn. Scipio, consul 350.— 3. P. 
Corn. Scipio Barbatus, coii.snl 323, and dictator, 
301). 1 1 0 was also pontifex maximus. — 4. L. Corn. 
Scipio Barbatus, consul 2.90, when lie carrit'd on 
war against the Etruscans, and defeated them near 
Volaterrae. lie ahso served under the consuls in 
297, 29.1, and 293 against tlio Samnites. 'I’his 
Scipio was the great great-grandfather of the con- 
queror of Ilanmhal. The genealogy of the family 
can hi; traced with more certainty from this time.— 
5. Cn. Corn. Scipio Asina, son of No. 4, was consul 
260v in the 1st- Punic war. In an attempt upon 
the Llparaean islands, he was taken prisoner with 
17 shij).s. lie probably' recovered his lihert}’- when 
llcgiilus invaded Africa ; for lie yvas comsul a 2iid 
time in 254. In this year lie and his colleague A. 
Atilius Cahitinus crossed over into Sicily, and took 
the town of Panormus. — C. L. Com. Scipio, also 
son of No. 4, yvas con.sul 259. He drove the Car- 
thaginians out of Sardinia and Corsica, defeating 
Haimo, the Carthaginian commander. He was 
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censor in 2 .j8. — 7. P. Corn. Scipio Asina, son of 
No. 5, yvas consul 221, and carried on war, yvith 
his colleague M. Minucius Rufus, against the Istri, 
who wore subdued by the consuls, lie is mentioned 
again in 211, when ho recommended that the senate 
sbuiyd recall all the *general.s and armies from Italy 
for the defence of the capital, hecauf^e Hannilial 
was marching upon the oity.— 8. P. Corn. Scipio, 
sou of No. (). yvas consul, with 'J'i. Seinpronius 
Longus, in 218, the first j'ear of tho 2iu] Punic 
War. He sailed with an army to Caul, in order to 
encounter Hannibal before crossing the Alps ; hut 
finding that Hannibal had crossed the Rlioiie, and 
had got the start of him by' a 3 days' moreh, he 
resolved to sail hack to Italv, and await iiamiibars 
arrival in Cisalpine Caul, iliit as the Romans had 
ail army of 25,000 men in Cisali)ine (iaul, antler 
the emmnatid of 2 praetors, Sci|)io sent into Spain 
tlie army which lie had hrouglit with him, under 
the command of his Iwotlier Cn. Scijiio. (_)u his 
return to Italy, Scipio took the command of the 
army in Cisalpine (iaul, and hastened to meet 
Ilamiihal. An engagement loolc place between 
tlie caxalryjmd light-anned Iroops of the 2 armies. 
'I’lie Romans yy'cre defeated ; the consul himself 
ceived a severe wound, and was only sa\ed from 
•ath hy tiio coiirngo of his yt>ung son, Publius, 
the future conqueror of Hannibal. Scipio now 
retreated across the Ticinus, crossed the Po also, 
fir.st took up his (prarters at Placentia, and snhse- 
]uently withdrew the hills on the left hank of 
the Trehia, yvhere he was joined by the other 
consul, Smnproniu.s Imnuus. Tlie latter ve.solved 
upon a liattle, in opposition to the adyice of jiis 
colleague. 'I’he result was the eomjilete defeat of 
the Roman army, yvliiidi was obliged to take ri'fiige 
yvithiii the walls of Placentia. In the following 
year 217, Scipio, whose impeviuui had been pro- 
longed, crossed over into Spain. He and his 
brother Cneiins continued in Spain till their death 
in '211; but the history of tliidr campaigns, though 
important in their results, is full of confusions and 
contradictions. 4’hey gained several vicLoiii'S over 
the enemy, and tlu'V felt themselves so strong hy 
the beginning of 212, that they resolved to cross 
the 1 herns, and to make a vigorous eU’nrt to drive 
the Carthaginians out of Spain. Tliey accordingly 
divided their forces, hut they yvere dt'teated.afd 
slain in battle by the Carthaginians.— 9. Cn. Com. 
Scipio Calvus, son of No. G, and brother of No. 8, 
yvas consul 222, yvith M. Claudius jMiircellu.-*. In 
conjunction yvith his colleague he can-ied on yvar 
against the lusuhrians. In 2l8 he carried on war 
as the legate of his brother Publius for 8 years in 
Syialn, as has been related above. —10. P. Com. 
Scipio Africanus Major, son of No. ;i. uas born 
in 2.44. He yvas uiuiuestionahly one of ilie greatest 
men of Rome, and he ac(]uirt'd at an earl}' age the 
confidence and admiration of liis country ini u. His 
enthusiastic mind led liim to Ix'lieve that he was 
a special favourite of the gods ; and he never 
engaged in any pulilic or pri\ate business yvithout 
first going to the ('ajiitol, yvhere lie sat some time 
alone, enjoying communication from the gods. For 
all he propose*! or e.veciited he alleged the divine 
approval; and the Ivomaii people gave credit to his 
assertions, and regarded him as a being almost 
superior to the common race of men. There can be 
no doubt that Scipio believed himself in the divine 
revelations, yvhi*;h he asserted to have been vouch- 
safed to him, aud the extraordinary success which. 
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nttenclfil all bis enterprises must have deepened 
this belief. He. is Hrst mentioned in ‘218 at the 
battle of the Ticiinis, when ho saved the life of his 
father as has been already related. He fought at 
Cannae two years afterward (218), when he was 
already a tribune of the soldiers, and was oije of 
the few Roman officers who survived that fetal 
day. He was chosen along with Appius Claudius 
to command the remains of the army, which had 
taken refuge at Canusimn ; and it was owing to 
his youthful Jjeroism and presence of mind, that 
the Roman nobles, who had thought of leaving 
Italy ill ilespair, were prevented from carrying 
their rash project into effect. He had already 
gained the favour of the people to such an extent, 
that he was elected aodilc in 212, although he 
had not vet reached the legal age. In 210, 
after the death of his father and uncle in Spain, 
the Romans resolved to increase their army in that 
country, and to place it under the command of a 
proconsul. But when the people assembled to 
elect a proconsul, none of the generals of experience 
ventur'd to sue for so dangerous a command. At 
length Scipio, who was then barely 24, offered 
Jiirnself as a candidate, and was chosen with en- 
thusiasm to take the command. His success in 
Spain was striking and rapid. In the first cam- 
paign (210) he took the important city of Carthago 
Nova, and in the course of the next H years he 
drove the Carthaginians entirely out of Spain, and 
became master of that country, Ho returned to 
Rome in 208, and was elected consul for the fol- 
lowing year (20.5), although he had not yet filled 
the office of praetor, and was only 30 years of age. 
Ho was anxious to cross over at once to Africa, 
and bring the contest to an end at the gates of 
Carthage ; but the oldest members of the senate, 
and among them Q. Fabius Maximus, opposed his 
project, partly through timidity and partly through 
jealousy of the youthful conqueror. AH that Scipio 
could obtain was the province of Sicily, with per- 
mission to cross over to Africa; but the senate 
refused him an army, thus making the permission 
of no practical use. But the allies had a truer 
view of the interests of Italy than the Roman 
senate ; and from all the towns of Italy volunteers 
flocked to join the standard of the youthful hero. 
The senate could not refuse to allow him to enlist 
volunteers ; and such was the enthusiasm in his 
favour, that he was able to cross over to Sicily with 
an army and a fleet contrary to the expectations 
and even the wishes of the senate. Afti.T spend- 
ing the winter in Sicily, and completing all his 
preparations for the invasion of Africa, he crossed 
over to the latter country in the course of tlic 
following year. Success again iittended his arms. 
The Carthaginians and their ally Syphax M'ere 
defeated with great shuighter ; and the former 
were compelled to recall Hannibal from Itoly as 
the only hope of saving their country. The long 
stniggh; between the 2 peoples was at length 
brought to a close by the battle fought near the 
city of Zama on the 1 9th of October, 202, in which 
Scipio gained a decisive and brilliant victory over 
Hannibal. Carthage had no alternative but sub- 
mission ; but the final treaty was not concluded 
till the following year (201). Scipio returned to 
Italy in 201, and entered Rome in triumph. He 
was received with universal enthusiasm, find the 
surname of Africanus was conferred upon him. 
The people wished to make him consul and dic- 
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tator for life, and to erect his statue m the comitia, 
the rostra, the curia, and even in the Capitol, hut 
he prudently declined all these invidious dis- 
tinctions. As he did not choose to usurp the su- 
preme power, and as he was an ohjoct of suspicion 
and dislike to the majority of the senate, he took 
no prominent part in public affairs during the.ncxt 
few years. lie was censor in 199 with P. Aelius 
Paetii8,^nd consul a second time in 194 witli Ti, 
Sempronius Longus. In 1913, ho was one of the 
3 commissioners iflio were sent to Africa to me- 
diate between Masinissa and the Carthaginians ; 
and in the sJime year he was one of th(; ambas- 
sadors sent to Antiochus at Kphesus, at whoso 
court Hannibal was then residing. 'I’he tale runs 
that he had there an interview with the gre.at (Car- 
thaginian, who declared him the greatest general 
that ever lived. The compliment was paid in a 
manner the most flattering to Scipio. The latter 
had asked, “Who was the greatest gcuieral?'" 
“■ Alexander the Great," was Hannibal's n‘ply. 
“ Who was the second?” “Pyrrhus.” “Who 
the third ?” “ Myself,” replied the Carthaginian. 

“ What would yon liave said, then, if yon Jiad 
conquered me?” asked Scipio, in astonisliment. 
“ I should then have placed myself before Alex- 
ander, before Pyrrhus, and before all other ge- 
nerals.” — In 190 Africanus served as l(‘gate 
under his brother Lucius in the war against An- 
tiochus the Great. Shortly after his return, he 
and his brother Lucius were accused of having 
received bribes from Antiochus to let the monarch 
off too leniently, and of having appropriated to 
their own use part of the money which had been 
paid by Antiochus to the Roman state. The dc- 
tJiils of the accusation are related with siu li dis- 
crepancies by the ancient authorities, that it is 
impossible to determine with certainty the true 
history of the affair, or the year in which it oc- 
curreel. It a])p(‘ar8, however, that thcro were 
two distinct prosecutions, and the folio vijig is 
perhaps the most probable history of the transac- 
tion. In 187, 2 tribunes of the people of the 
name of Petillii, instigated by Cato and the other 
enemies of the Scipios, required L. Scipio to roiuh-r 
an account of ftll the sums of money w’liich he 
had received from Antiochus. L. Scipio accord- 
ingly prepared his accounts, but as he was in the 
act of delivering them up, the proud conqueror of 
Hannibal indignantly snatched them out of his 
hands, and tore them up in pieces before the .senate. 
But this haughty conduct ajipears to have produced 
an unfavourable impression, and his brother, when 
brought to trial in the course of the same year, was 
declared guilty, and sentenced to pay a heavy 
fine. The tribune C, Miiiucius Augurinus ordered 
him to be dragged to prison and there detained till 
the money was paid ; whereupon Africanus res- 
cued his brother from the hands of the tribune's 
officer. The contest would probably have been at- 
tended with fatal results had not Tib. Gracchus, 
the father of the celebrated tribune, and then 
tribune himself, had the prudence to release liU- 
ciins from the sentence of imprisonment. The 
successful issue of the prosecution of Lucius em- 
boldened his enemies to bring the great Afric:iniis 
himself before the people. His accuser was M. 
Naevius, the tribune of the people, and the accu- 
sation was brought in 18.5. When the trial came 
on, and Africanus was summoned, he proudly re- 
minded the people that this was the anniversary 
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of the day on which he had defeated Hannilnh at 
Zainn, and called upon them to follow him to the 
Capitol, in order tliere to return thanks to the 
immortal gods, and to pray that thej' would 
grant the Homan state other citizens like himself, 
t^cipio struck a chord wiiich vibrated on every 
heart, and was followed hy crowds to the Ca- 
pitol. Having thus set all the laws at defiance, 
Beijiio immediately quitted Home, and rijtired to 
his country seat at Ijit('rnum. The tribunes 
wished to renew the prosec ii turn, hut Gracchus 
wisely persuaded them to let it drop. Scipio never 
returned to Home. He passed his rcuiaiuing days 
in the cultivation of his estate at Liternuni ; and 
at his death is said to have re([U<;sted that his 
body might he buried tliere, and not in his un- 
gratei’iil country. The year of his death is equally 
uncertain ; hut he prohiihly died in Hlo. Scipio 
irifirried Aemilia, the daughter of H. Aemilius 
Paulus, who fell at the battle of Cannae, and hy 
her he had 4 children, 2 sons [Nos. 1‘2, Hi], and 
2 di'iugliters, the elder of whom married P. Scipio 
Nasica Corculum [No. 17.], and the younger Tib. 
Gracchus, and thus hecauie tlie mother of the two 
celebrated tribunes. | Cornem \.] — 11. L. Corn. 
Scipio Asiaticus, also called Asiagenes or Asia- 
genus, was tlie son of No. 8, and the brother of 
the great Africanus. lie served under his hrotlier 
in Spain ; was praetor in 1 98, when he obtained the 
province of Sicily ; and c*onsul in 1.00, with C. Lao- 
lius. 'J’he senate had not m fch eoniidenee in his 
abilities, and it was only througli the (dfer of his 
brother Africanus to accOmjiauy' him as a legate 
that he obtained the province of Greece and the 
conduct of the war against Aiitiochus. He de- 
feated Aiitiochus at Mt. Sipylus, in 1.00, entered 
Home in triumph in the following year, and as- 
sumed the surname of Asiaticus. The history of 
his accusation and condemnation has been already 
related in the life of liis brother. He was a can- 
didate for the censorship in 1 8 1, hut was defeated 
by the old enemy of his family, M. Porcius 4>ato, 
who di-prived Asiaticus of his horse at the review 
of the equites. It appears, therefore, that even as 
late as tliis time an eques did not forfeit his horse 
by becoming a senator. — 12. P.«*Coril. Scipio 
Africanus, elder son of the great Africanus, was 
prevented 1 »y Ids weak hcaltli from taking any part 
in public atfairs. Cicero praises his oratiunculae 
and his Greek history, and remarks tJiat, with the 
greatness of his father’s mind lie possessed a larger 
amount of learning. He had no son of his own, 
but adopted the son of L. Aemilius Paulus [see 
below. No. 15]. —13. L. or Cn. Corn. Scipio 
Africanus, younger son of the great Africanus. 
He accompanied Ins father into Asia in 190, and 
was takeai prisoner by Aiitiochus. This Scipio 
was a degenerate son of an illustrious sire, and 
only obtained the praetors hip, in 174, through 
Cicerciu?, who had been a scriba of his father, 
giving way to him. In the same year he was ex- 
pelled from the. senate bj” the censors. 14. X. 
Corn. Scipio Asiaticus, a descendant of No. 11, 
belonged to the Marian party', and was consul 83 
with C. Norbanus. In this year Sulla returned 
to Italy : Scipio was deserted by his troops, and 
taken prisoner in his camp along with his son 
Lucius, blit was dismissed by Sulla uninjured. 
He was, however, included in tlie proscription in 
the following year (82), whereupon he fled to 
Massilia, and passed there the remainder of his 
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life. Ills daughter was married to P. Sestius. 
— 15. P. Corn. Scipio Aemilianus Africanus 
Minor, was the younger son of L. Aemilius Paulus, 
the conqueror of Macedonia, and was adopted b\' 
P. Seipio [No. 1‘2], the son of the eompieror of 
IXannihal. He was»honi about 185. In his I7th 
year* he accomjianied his father Paulus to Greece, 
and fought under him at the battle of Pydna, 
188. Scipio devoted hiiusi-lf with ardour to the 
study of literature, and formed an intimate friend- 
ship with Polybius, wlien the latter came to Home 
along with the other Achaean exiles in 167. 
f Pol vniias. ] A t a later period he ah-,o cul t i \ ated 

the acquaintance of the philosopher P.maetius, 
and lie likewise admitted the poets Lm ilius and 
Terence to his intimacy', and is said to have as- 
sisted the latter in the composition of Ins come- 
dies. His friendship with Laelius, avIioso tastes 
and pursuit-s, were so congenial to liis own, has 
been immortalised by Cicero's celebrated treatise 
entitled “ Laelius sive de Amicitia.” Although 
thus devoted to the study of polite literature, 
Scipio is said to have cultivated the virtues wliich 
distiiigui.shc(i, the older Homan.s, and to liave made 
Cato the model of his conduct. If we may' believe 
his panegyrists, he possessed all the simple \irtues 
of an old Homan, mellowed by' the refining iu- 
flucnces of Greek civilisation. Scipio first served 
ill Spain wUh great diUinction ns military tribune 
under tht consul L, Lucullus in 151. On the 
breaking out of the 3rd Punic war in 14.9 he ac- 
companied the Homan army to Africa, ngain with 
the rank of iniliiary tribune. Hero he gained 
still more renown. By his jier.sunal bravery and 
military' skill he repaired, to a great extent, the 
mistakes of the consul Munilius, whose army' oil 
one occasion he saved from destructiun. He 
returned to Home in 148, and had already gained 
sucli popularity that when lie heeame a candidate 
for the acdileslii]) for the following year (147) he 
was elected consul, altliougli lie was only' 37, and 
had not tlierefore attained the legal ago. The 
senate assigned to him Africa as his province, to 
which he fortliwith sailed, accompanied by his 
friends Polybius and Laelius. He prosecuted the 
siege of Carthage with the utmost vigour. The 
Carthagiiiiaus defended themselves with the cou- 
rage of despair, and the Homans ivere unable to 
force their way' into the city till the sjiring of the 
following year (146). The inliahitants fought 
from street to street, and from house to house, and 
the work of destruction and butchery went on for 
days. Tlie fate of this once magnificent city' 
moved Scipio to tears, and anticipating that a 
similar catastrophe might one day' befall Home, he 
repeated the lines of the Iliad (vi. -IHS’), in which 
Hector bewails the approacliing fall of Troy'. After 
reducing Africa to the form of a b’eman province, 
Scipio returned to Rome in the same year, and 
celebrated a splendid triumph on account of his 
victory. The surname of Aliicnnus, which he had 
inherited hy' adoption from the conqueror of Han- 
nibal, had been now acquired hy him by* his own 
exploits. In 142 Scipio was cen.sor, and in the 
administration of the duties ot his office lie at- 
tempted to repress the growing luxury and immo- 
nility of his contemporaries. His efforts, however, 
were thwarted by his colleague Miimmius, who 
had himself acquired a love for Greek and Asiatic 
luxuries. In 139 Scipio was accused by Ti. Cltiu- 
dius Asellus of majestas. Asellus attacked him 
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out of privat{' aniiuositv, because he had been 
deprived of his liorae, and reduced to the condition 
of an acrarian by Scipio in liis censorship. Scipio 
was acquitted, and the speeches which he delivered 
oil the occasion obtained great celebrity, and were 
held in high esteem in a latent It appears to 

have been after this event that Scipio was setft on 
an cmhassy to Egvpt and Asia to attend to the 
Roman interests in those countries. The long 
continuance of the Avar in Sjiain again called Scipio 
to the consulsliip. lie Avas appointed consul in his 
absence, and liad the province of Spain assigned to 
liim in 134. Ilis operations Avero attended Avith 
success ; and in 133 he brought the Avar to a con- 
clusion hy the capture of the city of Niimantia 
after a long siege. He now received the surname 
of Nuniantiims in addition to tliat of Africanus. 
liuring liis absence in Spain Tib. Gracchus had 
been put to death. Scipio Avas married to Sem- 
pronia, the si.ster of the fallen tribune, but he bad 
no sympathy Avith his reforms, and no sorroAv for 
his fate. Upon his return t<i Rome in 132, he 
did not disguise liis sentiments, and AA’heii asked 
in the assembly of the tribes by C. P^pirius Carbo, 
the tribune, Avliat lie thought of the death of Tib. 
Gracchus. Iif3 boldly nqjlied that he AA'as justl}’ 
slain {JfftY Th * people loudly expressed 

their disapprobation; AvluTeupon Scipio proudly 
bad them be silent, lie noAV took the load in 
opposing the ])npnlar ]>arty, and endeavoured to 
prevent the agrarian Iuav of Tib. Gracebus from 
being carried into oilect. Iif order to accomplish 
this object, he proposed fii the senate (12.0), that 
all disputes respecting the land.s of the allies should j 
bo taken out of tlio bands of the commissioners j 
appointed under the law of Tib. Gracchus, and 
should bo committed to other persons. This 
Avoiild have been equivalent to an abrogation of 
thi* law; and accordingly Fulviins Flaccus, Pa- 
pirius C'arljo and C. Gracehus, the 3 coininissiou- 
ers, offered the most vehenient opposition to his 
proposal. Tn tlie forum he Avas accused by Carbo 
Avith the bitterest invectives as the enemy of the 
people, and upon his again expressing his approval 
of tiie di-ath of 'I’ib. Gracchus, the people shouted 
out, •* Powii uitli the tyrant.'” Jii the evening 
he went home with tlm intention of composing a 
speech for the following day ; hut next day he 
AA'as found (lead in his room. The most contra- 
dictory rimiours Avere circulated respecting his 
d(>ath, but it was generally believed that he Avas 
murdered. iiu.spicion fell upon various persons ; 
his wife Sempronia and her mother Cornelia Avere 
suspected by some ; Carbo, Fulvius, and C. Grac- 
chus by others. Of all these Carbo AA'as mo.st 
generalU" believed to have buen guilty, and is 
expressly mentioned a.s tlic murderer by Cicero. 
The g(.*neral opinion entertained by the Romans of 
a subsequent ag(3 rtspccting Scipio is given by 
Cicero in liis work on the Republic, in Avliicli Scipio 
is introduced as the principal speaker. «— 16. P. 
Corn. Scipio Nasica, that is, “ Scipio Avith the 
pointed nose,” Avas the son of Cn. Scijiio Calvus, 
Avlio f(‘ll in Sfiain in 211. [No. 9.] Jlo is fir^t 
mentioned in 204 as a young man Avho Avas judged 
by the simato to be the best citizen in the state, 
and was tliercfnre sent to Ostia along with the 
Roman matrons to receive the statue of theldaean' 
Mother, Avhich had been brought from Pessinus. 
He Avns cnrixle aedile ; praetor in 194, Avhen 
he fought with success iu Further Spain; and consul 
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lof, Avlien he defeated the Roii, and triumphed 
OA'er them on his nduni to Rome. Scipio Nasica 
Avas a ceUdirated jurist, and a house Avas giA-eu him 
hy the state in the Via Sacra, in order that he 
might be more I'asily consulted. —17. P. Corn, 
Scipio Nasica Corculum, son of No. J G, inberit(‘d 
from his father a love of jurisprudence, and became 
so celebrated for his discernment and for his know- 
ledge oi^the ponlilic.al and civil laAV, that he received 
the surname q\' Co ir?if am. He marricul a daughter 
of Scipio Africamis the eldiw. Il(» aa'us consul for 
the first time l(»2,^ut abdicated, together Avitk his 
colleague, almost immediately after tliey had en- 
tered upon their ofliee, on account of some fault in 
the auspices. He Avas censor 15.0 Avith jM. Popilllus 
Laenas, and Avas consul a 2nd time in l.o.5, when 
ho subdued tiie Dalmatians. lie Avas a firm up- 
holder of th(! old Koinan habits and manmu's, and 
in his 2nd consulship he induced the senate to 
order the demolition of a theatre, Avhich A\as m'ar 
completion, as injurious to public morals. \V'h(‘n 
Cato repeatedly expressed his desire for tin* de- 
struction of Carthage, Scipio, on the other hand, 
declared that he Avished for its preservation, since 
the existence of .such a rival Avould prove a useful 
check upon the lifenlioiisiu.'ss of the multitude. 
He AA'as elected pontifex maxinuis in UiO.— 18. P. 
Corn. Scipio Nasica Scrapio, son of No. 17, is 
chiefly known as the leader of the senate in tlio 
murder of Tib. Gracclins. ^ He Avas consul in I .‘lo, 
and in consequence ^'f the si'verity with wliicii he 
and his colleague conducted the levy of troops, 
they Avenj thrown into, prison by C. Ciiri.'itiiis, 
the tribune of the plebs. It Avas this Curiatius 
AvIio g.'ive N.'islca the nicknamo of Serapio, iVoni 
liis resemblance to a person of low rank of this 
nanu! ; but though given him in derl'^iou, it aftev- 
AA'ards becaiiK! his distingnisliing surname. Tn 13|5, 
Avhen the tribes met to re-elect Tib. Giacchii'! to 
the trilnmate, jind the utmost confusion prevailed 
in the forum, Nasica called upon the consuls to 
.saA'c^the nquihlic ; but as th(;y refused to have 
recourse to viohmee, he exclaimed, “ As tlu' eonsul 
iM'trays the .stat«*, do you avIio Avish to obey the 
laws follow me,” and so saying he rushed foj-tli from 
the temple of l^hdes, Avhero the senate Avas sitting, 
followed by the greater number of the senators. 
Tlie people gave Avuy before them, and Gi'acchus 
Avas ass.'issinat<'d as he attempted to esca’pe. lii 
consequence of liis conduct on tliis occasion Na'^ica 
became an object of such detestation to the jieopie, 
that the senate found it advisable to send liiin on a 
pretended mission to Asia, althou!,di he was pontifex 
maxiinus, and ought not, therefore, to lij^ve (|nitte(l 
It.dy. He did not venture to return to Rome, ami 
after Avandering about from place to place, died 
soon afterweirds at Ptu'gamum. — 19. P. Corn. 
Scipio Nasica, son of No. HI, Ava« consul 111. and 
died during his consulship. — 20. P. Corn. Scipio 
Nasica, sou of No. 19, ])raetor 91, is mentioned 
by Cicero as one of the advocates of Sex. Ro‘^cins 
of Aineria. llo married Licinia, th(3 2nd daiiglitir 
of L. Cias.sn.‘(, the orator. He had 2 sons, both of 
Avhorn AA’ei'(i .adoptivl, one by bis mat(>rnal ^nmd- 
futherTj. Crassus in his testammit, and is theivioro 
called L. Liciniiis Crassus Scipio ; and the other 
by Q. Caecilius Metelliis Pins, consul 80, and is 
therefore cidled Q. Caecilius Metolius Pius Scipio. 
This Scipio became the fatlu'r in-law of Cm Pompey 
the triumvir, and fell in Africa in 4(1. IHs lil‘* is 
given under MitTEi.i.uSy No. 1.5. — 21. Ca. Corn. 
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Scipio Hispallus, son of L. Sci])io who is 
known as a brother of tlui 2 Scipios wlio fell in 
Spain, nispallus was praetor 179, and coiisid 171. 
—22. Cn. Com. Scipio Hispallus, son ol No. 21, 
Avas praetor, 1119, wlien he published an edict that 
all Clialdaeans (i.e. astrologers) should leave Rome 
and Italy within 10 days. 

Sciras or Sclerlas {^lapas, S/cXrjpias), of Ta- 
rentiini, was one of the followers of Rhintiion in 
that peculiar sort of comedy, or rather bnrlesquo 
tragedy, wliicli Avas cultiAated tin; Dorians of 
Magna Graccia, and especially at Tarontuin. 
[Kiiinthon.] 

Sciras (5«tpdv), a surname of Athena, under 
which she had a temple in the Attic port of Pha- 
leron, and in the island of ^alarnis. The foun- 
dation of the temple at Plialeron is .ascribed hy 
Pausaniaa to a sooths.ayer, Scirns of Dodona, Avho 
is said to have cr>me to Attica at the time when 
the Klensinians Avere at war Avith Krechtheiis. 

Sciritis (^SKtptrts), a Avild and mountiunons 
district in tlie N. of Daconia, on the borders of 
Arcadia, Avith a town called Scirus 
Avhich originally behmged to Arcadia. Its inha- 
bitants, tlie Sciritae (^tciplrai)^ formed a speci.al 
division of the Lacedaemonian army. Thi.s body, 
Avhich in the tinn* of the Peloponnesian Avar, was 
600 in iiiimbor, Avas stationed in battle at the 
extreme left of the line, formed on march tlu* 
vanguard, .and Avas itsually employed on the most 
dangerous kinds of service. 

Sciron or a fjimnns robber 

Avho infested tlie frontier between Attica and 
Aleg.aris. JIo not only robbed the travellers avIjo 
passed through the country, but compelled them, 
on tlie Scironian rock to Avash his feet, and kicked 
them into the sea, Avhile tlu'v were tlius employed. 
At the foot of the rock there Avas a tortoise, Avhich 
devoured the bodies of the robber's victims. He 
was .slain by Theseus. 

Scironia Saxa {'S.KipooviB^s Trtrpai, also 'Ski- 
pdBes : Jierveni Bonno)^ large rocks on th?» li. 
coast of Megaris, hetw'een Avhieh and the sea there 
was only a narrow dangerous pass, called the 
Scironian road (i) SKipwvri or Sicipwvls 6B6s: Kaki 
Skala). This road was afterwards i tilarged hy the 
emperor Hadrian. The ii.aine of the rocks w.as 
deriv'cd from the celelirated rohlxT Sciron. 

Scirri or Sciri, n people in Kuropeau Sarmatia, 
on the N. coast, immediately K. of the Vistula, in 
the moilerii Curlund and SaiuoaHim. The Sciri 
afterwarils joined the Hiins ; and to this people 
liolonired Odoacer, the conqueror of Italy. 

Scirtoiiium (SKiprwviov), a town in the S. of 
Arcadia, belonging to the district Aegytis, the 
inh.'ibitarits of Avhich removed to ^Megalopolis, upon 
the foundlttioii of the latter. 

Scirtus (SKipTos : Jilhili)^ a riA'cr in Mesopo- 
taini.a, flowing past Kdessa into a sin.all lake ne.ar 
Charrae. Its name, which signifies was 

derived from its rapid descent in a series of small 
cascades. 

Sclerlas. fSciRAS.] 

Scodra (Scodrensis: Scodar ov Scutari)^ one of 
the most important towns in lllyricmn, on the left 
bank of the river Barbana, at the S. E. corner of 
the Lncus L.abeatis, and .about 17 miles from the 
coast. It was strongly fortified, and Av.as the resi- 
dence of .the Illyrian king Gentias. It subse- 
quently contained many Komau inhabitants. 

' Scodnu. [SoARDus.] 
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Scoedlses, Scydisses, or Scordiscus (Skoi- 
SKvdlcra-ris. SKOpSlcTKos : IJassim or 

ClMmbtt- licL J)npk)^ a numutaiu in the N. E. of 
Asia Minor, dividing Poiilus Cappadocius from 
Armenia Minor, and forming a part of the same 
rjinge as M. Paryade.?. 

Scdllis (SadAA-ty ; a rocky moun- 
tain between Elis and Acluiia, fivt liigli, 

which joins on the E. the mountain Laiupea. 

Scoldti (Sk6\otoi)^ the untiAe name of the 
Seythians, accordin'; to Herodotus is in .'ill proba- 
bility the Greek form of or Slorr-j/h'^ the 

generic name of the Slavonian r:ic(‘. IScvtiua.] 
The later Greek writers call tliem SK\uGi]y()i. 

Scolus (2«wAoy; ^KtcAiov, ^KccAicus), 1. An 
.ancient town in Bocotia, on the* n.ad from 'I’lwhes 
to Aphidna ni Attica, Avas situated on tlu* N. 
slope of Mt. Cithaeron and *10 stadia S. of tlie 
river Asorms. ■— 2. A small jdace in Macedonia, 
near Olynthus. 

Scombraria ( A7off'), an island in front of the 
hay, on the S. K. coast of Spain, Avliieh formed llio 
h.'irhour of Carthago Nova. It received its name 
from the scoin/jri^ or mackerel, 1ak<‘n ofl‘ its coast, 
from Avhich tlie Homans prepared their f /an f?n. 

Scomius Mons (to Sko/uiou dpoi^ a inountain 
in ^Macedonia, Avhich runs E, of Alt. Scardus, in 
the direction of N. to S. towards Alt. Haemuii. 

Scopas (S/coTTav). 1. A)i Aetolian, who lield a 
le.ading position among his eonntrvmen at tlie 
period of the outbreak of the Avar Avith Ehilip and 
the Ach.aenus, n. 229. lie commanded the 
Actoli.'in army in tlie firJt tear of tlie war ; and 
he is mentioned again as general of tlie Aetolians, 
Avhen the hatter 2>eople conehnled an .nlli.'ince Avith 
the Romans to assist tiiem .against Philip (211). 
After the olosi* of tlie Avar willi I’hilip, Scopuh and 
Dorinmchiis av' To appointed to reform tlie Aetoliim 
constitution (20 H. Senpas liad only undertaken 
tlie charge from motiA'os of porsou.al rimhition ; on 
lindinghiinsclf di.snj)pointed iii tliis object, he with- 
drew to Alex.andria. Here he was rcceiv(*d Avith 
the utmost fiivonr by the ministers of the young 
king, Ptolemy V., and appointed to the chief com- 
mand of the army agaiiiht Antioclius the Groat. 
At fir^t he A\'as successful, hut was afterwards 
defeated hy Autiochus at Paniiim, and reduced to 
shut himself up Avithin the walls of Sidon, where 
he Avas ultimately compelled by famine to surrender. 
Notwithstanding this ill success he euntiuued in 
high favour at the Egy])lian court ; but having 
formed a plot in 2!)6 to obtain by force tlu* chief 
administ nation of the kingdom, he Avas arrested and 
put to death. — 2. A distinguished seul})tur, was a 
iiatiA'c of Paros, and ajipears to huAC hcloiigt d to 
a family of artists in that island. Uc tieurislied 
from n. r. 395 to 350. Ho Avas probably stouewliat 
older than Praxiteles, A\'ith whom ho stands at the 
he.ad of that second period of perfected art Avliich 
is called the later Attic seliool (in coiitradl-,tinction 
to tlio earlier Attic school of Phidias), and Avhich 
arose at Athens after the Ibdoporincsi.an Avar. 
Scopas Avas an arcliit«'ct and a statuary as Aveli as 
a sculftor. He aa'us the architect of the temple of 
Athena Alea, at Tcgca, in Arciulia, Avhich was com- 
menced soon after n. c. 394. He Avas one of the 
artists employed in executing the has-rcliefs, which 
decorated the frieze of the Mausoleum at Hali- 
carnassus in Caria. A portion of these bas-ndiefs 
is noAv deposited in the British ATuseum. Among 
the single statues and groups of Scopas, tlie best 
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known in modern times is his group of figures 
representing the destruction of the sons and 
daughters of Niohe. In Pliny’s time the statues 
stood in tlie temple of Apollo Sosianus. Thi 
remaining statues of this group, or copies of them, 
are all in the Florence GallVrv, with the exception 
of tlie so-called Ilioncus, at Munich, wliicfi some 
suppose, to liave belonged to tlie group. There is 
a head of Niohe in the collection of Lord Yar- 
borough, wliich lias some claim to ho considered 
ns the original. But the most esteenu'd of all 
tlie works of Scopas, in antiquity, was his group 
which stood in the slirine of Cn. Doinitiiis in 
the Flaminian circus, representing Achilles con- 
ducted to the. island of Lciice hy the divinities 
of the sea. It consisted of figures of Neptune, 
Thetis, and Achilles, surrounded by Nereids, and 
attended by Tritons, and by an assenihlagc of sea 
monsters. 

Scopas (2'f<{7ros : Akidcm\ a river of Galatia, 
falling into the Sangariiis, from the K., at .Tiilio- 
polis. 

Scordisci, a people in Pannonia Superior, are 
Bometimes classed among the Illy wans, hut were 
the remains of an ancient and powerful Celtic 
tribe. 'J'hey,dw«'lt between the Saviis and Dravus. 
Scordiscus. [Scokdises.] 

Scot!, a people mentioned, together with the 
PiCTi, by the later Homan writers as orle of the 
the chief tribes of the ancient Caledonians. They 
dwelt in the S. of Scotland and in Ireland ; and 
from them the former country lias derived its 
name. • 

Scotitas (SKOTiVas), a woody district in the 
N. of Laconia on the frontiers of Tegeatis. 

Sedtussa (S/fdToutrtro ; '2,Korov(T(Ta7us\ a very 
ancient town of Thessaly, in the district Pelas- 
giotis, near the source of the Oncliestu.s, and not 
iiir from the hills Cynoscephalae, where Flami- 
iiinns gained his celebrated victory over Philip, 
B. c. 1 \)1. 

Scribonla, Avife of Octavianus, afterwards the 
emperor Augustus, had been married twice before. 
By one of her former husbands, P. Scipio, she had 
two children, P. Scipio, who was consul, n. c. 16, 
and a daughter, Corm-lia, who was married to 
Paulus Aeiuilius Lepidus, censor «. c. 22. Scri- 
bonia was the sister of h. Scribonius Libo, who 
was the father-in-law of Sex. Pompey, Augustus 
married lier in 40, on the advice of Maecenas, 
because he was then afraid that Sex. Pompey 
would form an alliance with Antony to crush him ; 
but having renewed liis alliance with Antony, 
Octavian divorced her in the following year (39), 
in order to marry Livia on the very day on which 
sho liad borne him a daughter, Julia. Scribonia 
long survived her separation from Ocfiiviafi. In 
A.D. 2 sho accompanied, of her own. .accord, her 
daughter Julia into exile, to the island of I’aii- 
dateria. 

Scribonius Curio. [Curio.] 

Scribonius Largus. . [Largus.] 

Scribonius Libo. [Liuo.] 

Scribonius Prociilus. [ProculuS.] 

Bcultenna {l*anaro\ a river in Gallia Cispa- 
dana, rising in the Apennines, and floAving to the E. 
of Mutina into the Po. 

SefLpi ( Uskiih), ji toAvn in Moesia Superior on 
the Axius, and the capital of Bardania. It was 
the residence of the archbishop of lllyricum, and 
in the middle ages of the Servian kings. 
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|, ^ Scydisses. [Scoedisks.] 

Scylhoe (2 /coA(£et;), or Scylaceion, .an ancient 
city on the coast of Mysia Minor, at the foot of 
M. Olympus, said to have been founded by the 
Pelasgians. , 

Scylacium, also Scylaceum, or Scylletium 
(^Kv\dKioy^ '2 ,kv\\-{]tiov ; Squill ace) ^ 

a Greek town on the E. coast of Bruttium, was 
situatid on 2 adjoining hills at a short distance 
from the coast, betweiui the rivers (hii"cinn.s and 
Carcines. It isi^aid to have been founded hy the 
Athenians. It belonged to the territory of Croton, 
but AA'as subsequently given by the older Dionysius 
to the liOcrians, and came eventually into the pos- 
session of the Homans. It had no harbour, wIkmico 
V irgil {Aen. Hi. 5.53) speaks of it .as uavifnujinu 
Si‘ylace7im. From this town tlie Scylacius or 
Scylleticus Sinus (5KuAAr)Ti/cJ>s if<iA.7ros) derived 
its name. The isthmus which separated this bay 
from the Sinus Hipponiatos on the W. coast of 
Bruttium, Avms only 20 miles broad, and fiirmod 
the ancient boundary of Oenotri.a. 

Scylax {'S.KvXaj^), 1. Of CarA'anda in Caria, 
was sent h}' Darius Hystaspis on a voyage of dis- 
coA-ery down the Indus. Setting out from tlie city 
of Caspatynis and tlie Pactyican district, Scylax 
re.achcd the sea, and then sailed W. through the 
TndLan Ocean to the Red Sea, performing the wliole 
xoyage in 30 months. -—2. Of Halicarnassus, a 
friend of Panaetius, distinguished for his knowledge 
of the stars, and foAiis political influence in his own 
state. — There is still extant a Perlplus^ containing 
a brief description of certain countries in Eurojie, 
Asia, and Africa, and bearing the name of Scylax of 
Caryanda. This Avork has been ascribed }»y some 
Avriters to the Scylax mentioned by Herodotus, 
and by others to the contemporary of Panaetius 
and Polybius ; but most modern scholars suppose 
the Avriter to have lived in the first half of the 
reign of Philip, the father of Alexander the Great, 
about B. c. 350. It is clear from internal evi- 
den%e that the Periplus must have been composed 
long after the time of Herodotus ; whilst, from its 
omitting to mention any of the cities founded liy 
Alex.ander, such .as Alexandria in Egypt, Ave may 
conclude tliat»it Avas drawn up before the reign of 
Alexander. It is probable that the author prefixed 
to his work the name of Scylax of Caryanda, on 
account of the celebrity of this navigator. This 
Periplus is printed by Hudson, in liis (Jenpraplii 
Graeci AIinores.^ and by Klausen, attached to his 
fragments of Hccataeiis, Berlin, 1831. 

Scylax (2/fi/Aa| : Choterlek'Jrmak)^ a river in 
the S. W. of Pontus, fulling into the iris, between 
Amasia and Gaziura. 

Scylitzes or Scylitza, Joannes, a Byzantine 
historian, sum.amed, from his office, CftropaJatos, 
flourished A. n. 1081. TIis work extends from 
the death of Nicephonis I. (811), down to the 
reign of Nicephorus Botaniotes (1078 — 1081). 
The portion of tlie history of Cedreniis, whicli 
extends from the death of Nicephorus I. (811) 
to the close of the Avork (1057), is found almost 
verbatim in the history of Scylitzes. Hence it 
has been supposed that Scylitzes copied from 
Cedreniis, and consequently the entire work of 
Scylitzes has not been published separately, but 
only the p.art extending from 1057 to 1080, which 
has been printed as an appendix to Cedrenus. 
[Cedrenus.] It is now, however, generally ad- 
mitted that Cedrenus copied from Scylitzes. 
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8cylla (SKvWa) and Charybdis, the names 
two rocks between Italy and Sicily, and only a 
short distance from one another. In tiie one of 
these rocks which was nearest to Italy, there was 
a cave, in which dwelt Scylla, a daughter of Cra- 
taeis, a fearful monster, barking like a dog, with 
I'J feet, and G long necks and heads, each of which 
contained 3 rows of sharp teeth. The opposite 
rock, which was much lower, contained im- 
mense fig-tree, under which dwe lt Ciiaryhdis, who 
thrice every day swallowed do\v^i the waters of 
the sea, and thrice threw them up again ; both 
Averc formidable to the ships Avhicli had to pass 
hidwecn them. This is the Ilomoric account. 
Later traditions giAX* different accounts of Scylla’s 
parentage. Some describe her as a monster with 
6 heads of different animals, or with ojily 3 heads. 
. One tradition relates that Scylla Avas originally a 
beautiful maiden, Avho often played with the 
nymphs of the sea, and was beloved by the marine 
god (rlaucus. The latter applied to Circe for 
means to make Scylla return his love; but Circe, 
jealous of the fair maiden, thrcAV magic herbs into 
the Avell in which Scylla Avas wont to bathe, by 
means of which the lower part of her body Avas 
changed into the tail of a fish or serpent, sur- 
rounded by dogs, Avhile the upper part remained 
that of a woman. Another tradition related that 
Scylla Avas beloved by Poseidon, and that Amphi- 
trite, from jealousy', metamorphosed her into a 
monster. Hercules is said to lil^-e kilK'd her, be- 
cause she stole some of the oxen of Gervon ; but 
Phorcys is said to have restored her to life. Virgil 
(-lew. vi. *23G) speaks of several Scyllae, and 
places them in the lower world, Chniybdis is de- 
scribed as a daughter of Poseidon and Gaea, and 
a voracious woman, avIio stoic oxen from Hercules, 
and Avas hurled by the thunderbolt of Zeus into 
the sea. 

Scylla, daughter of king Nisus of Megara, avIio 
fell in love with Minos. For dctajls see Nisi.’s, 
and Minos. • 

Scyllaeum (5/cuAAatov). 1. (Scuji(o\ a pro- 
montory on the coast of Bruttium, at the N. entrance 
to the Sicilian straits, Avhere the monster Scylla 
was supposed to live [Scylla].— G. or 

Sci^lio), a town in Bruttium, on the above-named 
promontory. There are still remains of the ancient 
citadel.— 3. A ])romontory in Argolis on the coast 
of Troe/en, forming, Avith the promontory of Su- 
niiiin in Attica, the entrance to the Saronic gulf. 
It is said to have derived its name from Scylla, 
the daughter of Nisus. [N is us.] 

Scylletlcus Sinus. [Scylacium.] 
Scylletium. [Scylacium. ] 

Scyllis. [Dipoknus.J 

ScymnU£>(2/cu)U*'os)» of Chios, Avrote a Perie^e- 
or description of the cartli, Avhieli is referred 
to by later writers. This Avork was in prose, and 
consequently different from the Periegesis in Iam- 
bic metre, which has come down to ns, and Avhich 
many modern Avriters have erroneously' ascribed to 
Scymims^of Chios. The poem is dedicated to king 
Nicornedes, whom some modern writers suppose to 
, be the same as Nicomedes HI., king of Bithynia, 
who died ii. c. 74 ; but this is quite uncertain. 
The best . edition of the poem is by Meinekc, 
Berlin, HUG. 

Scyros (SicCpos : XKvpios : Styro), an island in 
the Acgaeari sea, E, of Euboea, and one of the 
Sporades. It contained a town of the same name, 
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and a river called Cephissus. Its ancient inhabi- 
tants are said to have been Pelasgiaiis, Carians, 
and Doloplans. The island is frequently mentioned 
in the stories of the mythical period. Here Thetis 
concealed her son Achilles in woman’s attire .among 
the daughters of l.ycoilhedes, in order to save him 
from ftie fate which awaited him under the Wiills 
of Troy. It was here also that Pyrrhus, tlie son 
of Achilles by DeidamTa, Avas brought up, and it 
Avas from this island that Ulysses I'etehed him to 
the Trojan war. According to another tradition, 
the ihl.and was conquered by Achilles, in order to 
revenge the death of Theseus, Avho is said to have 
been treacherously destroyed in ycyros by Lyco- 
medes. The bones of Theseus were discovered by 
Cimou in Scyros, after his conquest of the island 
in B. c. 47G, and Avere coineyed to Athens, where 
they were pres(‘rved in the Theseum. From this 
time Scyros continued subject to Athens till the 
period of the Macedonian supremacy' ; but the 
Romans compelled the last Philip to restore it to 
Athens in 1J)G. The .soil of Scyros Avas unpro- 
ductive ; but it Avas celebrated for its breed of 
goats, and for its quarries of A'ariegated marble. 

Scythia (rj ^icvOiKii^ ^ StcuOta, Ion. ?? 

Tuv 'S.KuOeu'U Herod. ; Scythes, 

Scytha, pi. "^KvOai^ Scythae ; fern. ^kuOis^ Scythis, 
Scythissa), a name applied to very different coun- 
tries at different times. The Scythia of Herodotus 
comprises, to speak generally, the S. E. parts oC 
Europe, betAveen the Carpatliian mountains and 
the river Tanai’s (7 a>«). The Greeks became 
acquainted Avith this country through their settle- 
ments on the Eiixine; and Herodotus, avIio had 
himself visited the coasts of the Euxine, collected 
all the information he could obtain .about the 
Scythians and their country, and embodied the 
results in a most interesting digression, Avhich 
forms the first part of his 4th hook. The details, 
for Avhich there is not room in tliis article, must 
be mul ill Herodotus. He describes the cuuntry 
as a square of 4000 stadia (400 geog. miles) each 
Avay% the W. boundary being the Ister {Danube) 
and the mountains of the Agathyrsi ; the S. the ■ 
shores of the Euxine and P.ahis JViaeotis, from the 
mouth of the Ister to that of the T.anais, this side 
being divided into 2 eipiul parts, of 2000 stadia 
each, by the mouth of the Borysthenes {Dnii^wr) ; 
the E. boundary Avas the Tanais, and on the N. 
Scythia aa'hs divided by’- deserts from tlie Melan- 
dilaeni, Androphagi, and Biuiini. It corresponded 
to the S. part of Hussia in Europe. The people 
Avho inhabited this region were called by the 
Greeks 2«u0ai, a Avord of doubtful origin, Avhich 
first occurs in Hesiod ; but, in their oavu language, 
2«<iAoTot, i. c. Slnvofinms. They Avere believed 
by Herodotus to he of Asiatic origin ; and his 
.account of them, taken in connection Avith the 
description given by’’ Hippocrates of their physical 
peculiarities, leaves no doubt tliat they Avere a 
part of the great Mongol race, Avho have AA'andered, 
from unknown antiquity, over the steppes of 
Central Asia. Herodotus s.ays further that they 
were driven out of their abodes in Asia, N. of 
the Araxes, by the JSfassagetae ; and that, mi-, 
grating into Europe, they droA'c out the Cimme- 
rians. If this account be true, it c.au hardly' but 
hav'e some connection Avith the irruption of tho 
Cimmerians into Asia Minor, in the reign of tho 
Lydian king Ardys, about n. c. G40. The Scy- 
thians Avere a nomad people, that is, shepherds 
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or herdsmen, who had no fixed habitations, hut 
roamed over a vast tract country at tlieir plea- 
sure, and according to the wants of their cattle. 
They lived in a kind of covered waggons, which 
Aeschylus describes as “ lofty houses of w’icker- 
work, on well-wheeled chariots.*’ 'rhey kept large 
troops of horses, and were most expert in cavalry 
exercises and archery ; and henc(‘, as the l^ersiaii 
king Darius found, when he invaded their country 
(«.r. o07 ), it was almost impossible for an in\ading 
army to act against them. They simply retreated, 
waggons and all, before the enemy, harassing liim 
with their light cavalry, and leaving famine and 
exposure, in their hare steppes, to do the rest. 
Like all the Mongol race, tlu^y were divided into 
several hordes, the chief of whom were called the 
Royal Scythians; and to these all the rest owned 
some degree of allegiance. Tlieir government was 
a sort of patriarchal monarchy or chieftainship. 
An important modification of their habits had, 
how(‘V('r, tiikeii place, to a certain extent, before 
Herodotus di'scribed them. 'J’ho fertility of the 
plains on the N. of the Eiixiiie, and the infliienccof 
the (Jreck s(!ttlements at the mouth of the Rorys- 
tlienes, and along the coast, had led the inhabitants 
of this part of Scythia to settle down as cultivators 
of the soil, and had brought them into commercial 
and otluT relations with the Greeks, Accordingly, 
Herodotus mentions *2 classes or hordes of Scy- 
thians, who had thus abandoned their nomad 
life ; first, on the W. of the Jlorysthenes, '2 tribes 
of Hellenized Scythians, called Callipidae and 
Alazones ; then, beyond these, “ the Scythians 
■who are ploughers (2«udat dporf/pes), who do not 
grow tlieir com for food, hut for sale these 
dwelt about the river Ilypanis {Boup) in the 
region now called the Uknthie^ wiiich is still, 
as it was to the Greeks, a great corn exporting 
country. Again, on the E. of the Borysthenes 
wero ‘‘ the Scythians who are husbandmen ” 
(5/fu9at yeoopyol), i, e. who grew corn for their 
own consumption : these were called Borysthenltac 
by the Greeks : their country extended 3 days’ 
journey E. of the Borysthenes to the river Pan- 
TiCAPKs. Beyond these, to the K., dwelt the 
nomad Scythians (voyudSes 2fcu0aj), who neither 
sow nor plough at all.’’ Herodotus expressly 
states that the tribes E. of the Borysthenes were 
not Scythian. Of the history of these Scythian 
tribes tliere is little to state, beyond the tradition 
already mentioned, that they migrated from Asia, 
and expelled the Cimmerians ; their invasion of 
Media, in the reign of Cyaxares, when they held the 
supremacy of \V. Asia for 23 years ; and the dis- 
astrous expedition of Darius into their country. 
In later times, they Avere gradually overpowered 
by the neighbouring people, especially the Sar- 
inatiaus, who gave their name to the whole country. 
(Sahmatia.] Meanwhile, the conquests of 
Alexander and his successors in Central Asia had 
made the Greeks acquainted with tribes beyond 
the Ox us and the Jaxartes, wlio resembled the 
Scythians, and belonged, in I’act, to the same 
great IMongol race, and to whom, accordingly, the 
same name was applied. Hence, in w'riters of the 
time of tljc Roman empire, the name of Scythia 
denotes the whole of N. Asia, from the river Rha 
( r</( 7 o) on the W., which divided it from Asiatic 
Sannatia, to Serica on the E., extending to India 
on the S. It was divided, by M. Imuiis, into 2 
parts, called reepectively Scytbiu iirtra Imaum, 
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j t i. on the N. W. side of tlie range, and Scythia 
extra Imaum, on its S. E. side. Of tlie people of 
this region nothing was known except some names ; 
but the absence of knowledge was supplied by 
some marvellous and not uninteresting fables. 

Scythini (SKvOtvoi), a iieople on the \V. border 
of Armenia, through whose country the Greeks 
under Xciiopliori marched 4 days’ journey. Their 
territoiw was bounded on the E. by the river Har- 
pasns, and on the W. by the river Apsarus. 

Scythinus {^^v6iuo^), of Teos, an iambic poet, 
turned into verse the great work of the iihilosopher 
Heraclitus, of which a considerable fragment is 
jireserved by Stobaeiis. 

Gcythopolis (2,kv06vo\is ; 0. T. Bethsherm ; 
lieisaris Ru.), an important city of Palestine, in 
the S. E. of Galilee, according to the usual division, 
but sometimes also reckoned to Samaria, sometimes 
to Decapolis, and sometimes to Cocio-Syria. It 
stood on a hill in the Jordan valley, W. of the 
river, and near one of its fords. Its site was fer- 
tilised by numerous springs ; and to this advantage, 
as well as to its being the centre of .several road^, 
it owed its great prosperity and its importance in 
the history' of Pah'stine. It is often mentioned in 
(). T. history, in the time of the Maccabees, and 
under tlie Romans. It had a mixed population of 
Cunaanites, Philistines, and Vssyrian settlers; 
Josephii-^ adds Scythians, but this is ])erliaps an 
error, founded on a false etymology of the nanu'. 
Under the later I^ian empire, it became the scat 
of the archbishop of Palaestiiia Sectiiiibi, and it 
continued a lloiirisliing city to the time of tlie first 
Crusade. 

Scythotauri, Tauri Scythae, or Tauroscy- 
thae, a people of Sannatia Europaea, just without 
the Chcrsoncfiiis Taurica, between tlie rivers Car- 
cinites and Ilypanis, as far as the tongue of land 
called Dromos Achilleos, 

Sebaste ( Augusta : 2e6’aorT7;i'Js) . 1. 
{Ayash^ Ru.), a city on the coast of Cilicia Asjiera, 
birlt for a residence by Archelaus, king of Cajipa- 
doeia, to whom the Romans had granted tln‘ 
sovereignty of Cilicia, and n.imcd in honour of 
Augustus. It stood W. of the river Lamus, on a 
small island •called Eleousa, the name of which 
appears to have been afterwards transferred to the 
city. — 2. {Scffikler)^ .a city of Phrygia, N. M . ol: 
Eunienia. — 3. [Cahira.] This city was abo 
called 2e&d(rT€ta. — . 4. [Samaria.) 

Sebastbpolis (2€ga(rT(i7ro\is •. TurUtdl), a city 
of Pontus, on tlie Iris, S. E. of Amasia, by some 
identified with Gaziura. There were some other 
places of the name, which do not require particular 
notice. 

Sebenuytus (Se&eVj/uros, 77 Se^eri/vTi/c'/ ‘Jro- 

Ats ; iSevminuut^ Rn-), R considerable eiiy of Lower 
Egypt, in the Delta, on the W. side of the brancli 
of the Nile called after it the Sebennytic Mouth, 
just at the fork made by this and the Piuitnitic 
Mouth, and S. of Bnsiris. It was the capital of 
the Nomos Sebennytes or Sebonnyticus. 

Sebethus {Matlduletta\ a small river in Cam- 
pania, flowing round Vesuvius, and falling into the 
Sinus Putcohmus at the E. side of Neapolis. 

Sebinus Lacus {Luyo Nco or Vaco), a lake in 
Gallia Cisalpina, formed by the river .Ollins be- 
tween the lakes Tadius and Benneus. 

Secundus, Pomp5uiu.l, a distinguished poet in 
the reigns of Tiberius, Caligula, and Claudius. He 
was one of the friends of Eejanus, and 011 tiie fall 
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of that minister in a. v. 31 was thrown into prison, 
wliere he remained till the accession of Calimila in 
37, hy whom ho was released, lie was consnl in 
41, and in the reign of Claudius commanded in 
Germany, wlien he defeated the Chatti. Sccun- 
du.s was an intimate friend of the cld(‘r Pliny, who 
wrote his life in 2 books. His tragedies were the 
moist celebrated of his literary compositions. 

Sedetani. [KnETANi.] • 

Sedigitus, Volcatfus, from wliose work Z>6* 
l*()lUis A. Gellius (xv. 24) has pr*served 1 3 Ianil>ic 
seriarians, in which tlie principal Eatin comic dra- 
matists are enumerated in the order of merit. In 
this ‘‘Canon,” as it has been termed, the 1st 
jdace is assigned to Caecilins Htatins, the 2nd to 
Plautus, the 3rd to Naevius, the 4th to Licinius, 
the .oth to Attilius, the Gth to Terentins, the 7th 
toTurpiliiis, the 8th to Trabea, the f)th to Luscius, 
the 10th, “causa antirjuitatis,” to Knnius. 

SedullUS, Coellus, of lS(iville, a Christian poet, 
flourished about a. d. 450. Of his personal l>is- 
toiy wo know nothing. His works are: — 1. 
P<is('huUi Curmeib s. ^[inihiliuiiL (A- 

hri P., in heroic measure. 2. VvUuts et. A'ori 
7\ sfftwru/t ('ol/afioy a sort of hvinn containing a 
collection of texts from tl.e Old and New Testa- 
ments, arranged in such a manner as to enable the 
reader to com]iare the two dispensations. 3, //yw- 
7ins dc Christo^ an account of tli<; life and miracles 
of Clhrifit. 4. l)c. Vtirbl Jncanuttionv^ a (^mto 
Virgiliaiins. 'J'lio best edition3*ar(‘ by Cellarius, 
Jlal. 1704 and 17.‘k0; by Arntzenlus, Leovard. 
1701 ; juui by Areralus, Horn. 17^14. 

Seduni, an Alpine people in Gallia Ibdgica, E. 
of the lake of Geneva, in the valley of tin* llhone, 
in the modern If<t//a7s'. Their chief town was 
called Ci vitas Sed^orum, the modern Sion. 

Sedusii, a German people, forming part of the 
army of Ariovistns, when he invaded Gaul, n. r. 
.'ill. They are not mentioned tit a later period, 
and conse«|Uontly their site cannot be determined, 

Segesama or Segisamo (Segisamonensis : Sa- 
saiuo)^ a town of the Alurhogi or Tunnodigi in 
Ilispania 'I’jirraconeiisis, on the road from Tarraco 
to Asturica. 

Segesta (Segestanus : wx.Alcnmo Uu.),the later 
Homan form of the town, called by the Greeks 
Egesta or Aegesta (•’'E^eirTa, in Virg. 

Acesta : 'E 7 €crTa?oy, \lyi(T’rav6sy Acestaeus), situ- 
ated in the N. AV. of Sicily, near tlie coast between 
Panonnas and Drcpaiuim. It is said to have been 
founded by the 'frojaiis on 2 small rivers, P) which 
thej’^ gave the names of Simois and Scamander ; 
lienee the Romans made it a colony of Aeneas. 
One tradition, indeed, ascribed to it a Greek 
origin ; but in later times it was never regarded as 
a (ireek city. Its inhabitants were constantly en- 
gaged in hostilities with ISelinns ; and it was at 
their solicitation that the Athenians were h*d to 
embark in their unfortunate expedition against 
Sicily. The town was taken by Agathocles, who 
destroyed or sold its slaves all its inhabitants, 
peopled the city with a body of dest'rters, and 
changed its name into that of Dicaeopolis ; but 
•alter the death of this tyrant, the remains of the 
ancient inhabitants returned to the city and re- 
sumed their former name. In the neighbourhood 
of the city, on the road to Drepanum, were cele- 
brated mineral springs, called Aquae Segesianac or 
Aqmie Vintianae. 

Segestes, a Cherugcan chieftain, the opponent 
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of Arniinius. Pii\ato injuries embittered their 
political fend, for Anninins carried oft' and forcibly 
married tlie daughter of Segestes. In A. n. 9 8e- 
gestes warned Quimillus Varus of the conspiracy 
of Arminins, and otl^cr Clieruscau chiefs against 
liim ;^biit his warning was disregarded, and Varus 
perished. In 14 iji'gestos was ioreed by his tribes- 
men inti# a war with Rome; but he afterwards 
made his peace with the Romans, and was allowed 
to reside at Narboniie. 

Segetia, a Homan divinity, who. togothcr with 
Setia or l?eju and J^enioiiia, was invoked bv the 
early Italians at seed time, for St-getia, like the 
two other names, is connected with sc/v# and srvyes-. 

Segni, a (lennan people in Gallia Helgica, he- 
twei-ii the Treveri and Ehuroncs, tlie name of 
whom is still preserved in the modern town of 
Sind or Signd. 

Segobriga, the cliief town of the CeltlhiT:, iiv 
llisjiania Tanacoiieiisis, S.A\'.of Caesarauiiusta. pro- 
liahly in the neiglihoiirhood of the modem J*dtyn. 

Segontia or Scguntia, a town of the Cekiheii, 
in Ilispania Tariacuneiisis, 16 miles fion: Cuesar- 
angiista. * 

Segovia. 1. (.Sv/o/v'e'). a town of the Arevaci, 
on till* read ft’om Ihnerita to Cae.>aiaiigu.sta. A 
magnilieent Uoni.m aijiiednet is still extant at Se- 
govia.— -2. A town in Ilispania llaeticaon the Ela- 
men Silieense, near Sat lii. 

Segusiani, om* of tin- most ini]iort:uit pi'o]des in 
Gallia Lugditiiensi^, l|)unded h\ ilw Alhdiroges on 
the S., by the Seiiuanl on the E., hy the Aedui on 
the N., and by the Arverni on the AV, In the 
time of Caesar they w'cre dependent on tlie Aedni. 
In their territory w'us the town of Eugduimm, the 
capital of the proviiieo. 

SegusiQ, t-be eapital of tlie Segnsini and 

till' rosidenee of king Cottius, was situated in 
Gallia Transpadana, at the Ihot of the Cottian Alp*;. 
The trininj>hal arch, erected at this jilace hy 
Cottiiis in honour of Augustus, is still oxiaiit- 
Seius Strabo. [Sejaxus.] 

Sejanus, Aelius, was horn at VuLiiiii, in 
Etruria, and was the son of Seius hflrahn, w ho was 
commander of the praetorian troops at the clo.'ie of 
the reign of Augu^tii'-, A. i). l-l. In the same 
year Sejanus was made the colleague of his father 
in the command of tiio praetorian hands; and upon 
his father being sent as governor to Egypt, ho 
obtained the sole command of tiiese troops. He 
ultimately gained such intliienci* over Tiberius, 
that this suspicious man, wdio wnis close ami re- 
served to all mankind, opened his bosom to J^ejamn, 
and made liim his coniidant. For many years lie 
governed 'riherius ; but not content with this Iiigh 
position, he formed the design of oluaining the 
imperial power. AVitli this view he snugiit to 
make himself popular with the soldiers ami gave 
posts of honour and. omoluinent to his creatures 
and favouriies. AATth the same ohji'ct he resolved 
to get rid of all the members of the imperial taniily. 
He debauched Idvia. the wile oi Dnisus, the son 
of Tiberius ; and hy promi.'-ing her marriage and a 
participation in the imperial ]»ower, lie wa.s enabled 
to poi.son Dnisns wdth her connivance and assist- 
ance (23). An accident increased the credit of 
Sejamis, and eontirmi'd the confidence of Tiberius. 
The emperor, with Sejanus and others, was fea^t- 
ing in a natural cave, between Amyclae, which 
was on th'* sea coast, and the hills of Fundi. Tho 
entrance of the cave suddenly fell in, and crushed 
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some of the slaves ; and all the quests, in alarm, 
tried to make their escape. Sejanus, resting his 
knees on the couch of Tiberius, Jind placing his 
shouldi^rs under the falling rock, protected his 
master, and was discovered ^n this posture by the 
soldiers Avho came to their relief. After 'lV)criu9 
had shut himself up in the island of Capreae, Se- 
janus had full scope for his machinations ; and the 
death of Livia, the mother of TiHt:rins was 
followed by the banishment of Agrippina and her 
sons Nero and Drusus. Tiberius at last began to 
suspect the designs of Sejanu's, and felt that it was 
time to rid himself of a man who Avas almost more 
than a rival. To cover his schemes and remove 
Sejanus from about him, Tiberius made him joint 
consul with himself, in .*11. Tie then sent Ser- 
^torius Macro to ITonio, Avith a commission to bike 
the command of th(5 praetorian coliorts. Macro, 
after assuring himself of the troops, and depriving 
Sejanus of his usual guard, produced a letter from 
Tiberius to the senate, in Avhich the emperor ex- 
pressed his apprehensions of Sejanus. The consul 
Reguliis conducted him to, prison, and the people 
loaded him Avitli insult and outrage. The senate 
on the same day decreed his death, and he Avas 
immediately executed, llis body Avas dragged 
about the streets, and finally thrown into the 
Tiber. Many of the friends of Sejanus perished 
at the same time ; and his son and daughter 
shared his fate. 

Selene called /liUna by the Romans, 

Avas the goddess of the moon, or the moon j)er- 
sonified as a divine being. She is called a 
daughter of Hyperion and Thia, and accordingly 
a sister of Helios (Sol) and Eos (Aurora); but 
others speak of her as a daughter of Hyperion by 
Eiiryphacssa, or of I-*allas, or of Zeus and Ijatona. 
She is also called Phoebe, as the sister of Phoebus, 
the god of the sun. Ry Endyniion, whom she 
loved, and Avhom she sent to sleep in order to kiss 
liim, she became the mother of .50 daughters ; and 
to Zeus she bore I’andia, Ersa, and Nemea. I^in 
also is said to haA^e had connexion Avitli her in the 
shape of a Avhite ram. Selene is described as a 
A'ery beautiful goddess, Avith long Avings and a 
golden diadem. She rode, like her brother Helios, 
across the heavens in a chariot draAvn by two 
white horses. In Later times Selene vvas identiiled 
Avith Artemis or Diana, and the Avorship of the 
two became .amalganuited. In Avorks art, how- 
ever, the two divinities arc usually distinguished ; 
the face of Selene being more full and round, her 
figure less tall, and always clothed in a long robe ; 
Tier veil forms an arch oA^er her head, and above 
it there is the crescent. At Rome Luna had a 
temple on the Aventine. 

Selene. [Cj^kouatra, No. a.] 

Seleucia, and rarely SSlenpea (ScAevVeta : Se- 
\€VKtvs : Seleuccnsis, Selouccnus), the name of 
several cities in Asia, built by Seleuciis I., king 
of Syria. 1. S. ad TigrinCn toG T'lyp-qTos 
voTa/xov, irphs Tlypfi^ kvh Tiypios)^ also called S. 
Babylonia (2. BaSvKuvt), S. Assyriae, and S. 
Parthorum, a gre<at city on the confines of Assyria 
and Babylonia, and for a long time the capital of 
W. Asia, until it was eclipsed by Ctksiphon. 
Its exact site has been disputed ; but the most 
probable opinion is that it stood on the W. bank 
of the Tigris, N. of its junction with the Royal 
Canal, opposite to the mouth of the river Delas 
or Silla(Dta;a), and to the spot where Ctesiphon 
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was afterwards built by the Parthians. It was a 
little to the S. of the modern city of Bagdad. 
Perhaps a better site could not be found in W. 
Asia. It commanded the navigation of the Tigris 
and Euphrates, and the whole plain of those tAvo 
rivers ; and it stood at the junction of all the chief 
caravan roads by Avhich the traffic between E. and 
W. Asia Avas cJirried on. In addition to these 
adA'anIhges, its people had, by the gift of Seleiicus, 
the government of their oAvn affairs. It was built 
in the form of an* eagle with expanded wings, and 
AAuis peopled by settlers from Assyria, Mesopo- 
tainiii, Babylonia, Syria, and Judaea. It rapidly 
rose, and eclipsed Babylon in Avealth tind splen- 
dour. Even after the Parthian kings had become 
masters of the hanks of the Tigris, .and had fixed 
their residence at Ctesiphon, Seleucia, though de- 
prived of much of its importance, remained a very 
considerable city. In the reign of 'I’itus, it liad, 
according to Pliny, ()00,0()0 inhabitants. It Avas 
burned by Trajan in his Parthi.an expedition, and 
again by L. Veriis, the colleague of M. Aurelius 
An^ninns, Avhen its population is given by dif- 
ferent authorities as 300,000 or 400,000. It Avas 
again Uiken by SeA'enis; and from this blow it 
noA'er recovered. In Julian's expedition it Avas 
found entirely'- de.serted. — 2. S. Plena (2. Utopia, 
1 ) 4v ritepia, t; rrphs ’APTto;^€i'a, rj Trphs 3aAd(r<ra, 
7; eVtOaAAao-frla, Ru., Cfilled Selcukvh or Kepit(\ 
near Suadeiah)^ a great city and fortress of Syria, 
founded by Seleunis in April, b. c. 300, one month 
before the foundation of Antioch. It stood on the 
site of an ancient fortress, on the rocks over- 
hanging the sea, at the foot of IM. Pieria, about 
4 miles N. of tlie Orontes, .and 1*J miles \V. of 
Antioch. Its natural strength Avas improved by 
every known art of fortification, to Avhich Ave:e 
added .all the Avorks of architecture and engineer- 
ing required to make it a splendid city and a 
gre.at seaport, while it obtained abundant supplies 
from the fertile plain betAveen the city and Antioch. 
The remains of Seleiicus I. Avere interred at Se- 
leucia, in a mausoleum .surrounded by a grove. In 
the AA'ar Avith Egypt, Avliich ensued upon the murder 
of Antiochus IL, Seleucia surrendered to I*tolemy 
ITT. Euergdtes (n.c. 24G). It Avas afterwards 
recovered by Antiochus the Clre.at (219). In 
the Avar between Antiochus V 1 1 1, and IX. tlie 
people of Seleucia made themselves independent 
(109 or 103). Afterwards, having successfully 
resisted the attacks of Tigranes for 14 years 
(34 — 70), they Avere confirmed in their freedom 
by Pompev. The city had fallen entirely into 
decay by the 6th century of our era. Then^ are 
considerable ruins of the harbour and mole, of the 
walls of the city, and of its nmcropolis. The sur- 
rounding district Av.as called Selkijcisi — 3. S. ad 
Belum, a city of Syria, in the valley of the Orontes, 
near Apamea. Its site is doubtful.— 4. S. Trache- 
Otis {Sclefkeh Ru.), an important city of Cilicia 
Aspera, Avas built by Seleiicus I. on the W. bank 
of the river Calycadniis, about 4 miles from its 
mouth, and peopled Avith the inhabitants of several 
neighbouring cities. It h.ad an oracle of Apollo, 
and annual games in honour of Zeus Olympius. It 
vied with Tarsus in power and splendour, and Avas 
a free city under the Romans. It has rema.rkable 
claims to renown both in political and literary 
history : in the former, as the place where Trajan 
and Frederick Barharossa died ; in the latter, as 
the birthplace of the philosophers Athenaeiis and 
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Xonarchus, of tho sophist Alexander, the secreUrv 
of M. Aurelius Antoninus, and of other learned 
men. On its site are still seen the ruins of temples, 
porticoes, aqueducts, and tombs. •— 5. S. in Meso- 
potamia {Bir)t on the left bank of tlic Euphrates, 
opposite to the ford of Zeugma, was a fortress of 
considerable importance in ancient military history. 
— 6. A considerable city of Margiana, built by 
Alexander the Great, in a beautiful Mtuation, and 
called Alexandria ; destroyed by the barbarians, 
and rebuilt l)y Aiitiochus 1., who named it Seleucia 
after his lather Seleiicus I. Th^ Koman prisoners 
taken at the defeat of Crassus by the Parthians 
were settled Inuv by king Orodes.— 7. S. in Caria 
[Tralles], — There were other cities of the 
name, of less importance, in Pisidia, Pamphylia, 
Palestine, and Elyniais. 

Seleucis (SeAew/rts). 1. Tlio most heantifiil and 
fertile district of Syria, containing the N.W. part 
of the country, between M. Amanus on the N., the 
jVIediteiTanean on the W., the districts of Cyr- 
rhestice and Chalybonitis on the N.E., the desert 
on the K., and Cnelesyria and the moiintiiins of 
Ijcbanon on the S. It included the valley Af the 
lower Orontes, and contained the 4 great cities of 
Antioch, Seleucia, Laodicea, and Apamea, whence 
it was also called 'J'etrapolis. In later times, the 
name was confined to the small distiict N. of the 
Orontes ; the S. part of the former Seleucis being 
divided into (axssiotis, W. of th<< Orontes, and 
Apamene, E. of the river. — 2ltA district of Cap- 
padocia. —3. A name which Seleucus I. endea- 
voured to give to the Caspian Sea, in memory of a 
voyage of exploration made round it by his command. 

Seleucus (SeAeu/cos), the name of several kings 
of Syria. I. Suriiamed Nicator, the founder of 
the Syrian monarchy, reigned u. c. — 'JJIO. 

lie was the son of Antiochus, a Macedonian of 
distinction among the oiUcers of Philip II., and 
was horn about 3o{!. H<i accompanied Alexander 
on his expedition to Asia, and distinguished him- 
self particularly in th»‘ Indian campaigns, jjfter 
the death of Ah‘xander (Il'diJ) he espoused tile 
side ol' Perdiecas, wlioin he accompanied on his 
expedition against Egypt ; but he look a leading 
part in the mutiny of the soldiers, ended in 

the death of Perdiecas (.‘I’dl). In the -nd par- 
tition of the provinces which followed, Seleucus 
obtained the wealthy and important satrapy of 
Babylonia. In the war between Antigonns and 
Eumenes, Seleucus afforded ellicieiit support to the 
former ; but after tlie death of Eiiinejms (31()), 
Antigonns began to treat the other satraps as his 
subjects. Thereupon Seleucus lied to Egypt, where 
h«! induced Ptolemy to unite with Lysimachus and 
Cassander in a league against their common enemy. 
In tlm \\;ar that ensued Seleucus took an active 
part. At length, in 312, he recovered Ikibyloii ; 
and it is from this period, that tlic S 3 Tian ino- 
narch}’' is comnioiiljr reckoned to commence. This 
era of the Seleucidac, as it is termed, has been 
determined bv chpoiiologcrs to the 1st of October, 
312. Soon afterwards Seleucus defeated Nicanor, 
the satrap of Media, and followed up his victory 
by the conquest of Susiana, Media, and some 
adjacent districts. For the next few years he 
gradually extended his power over all the eastern 
provinces which had lormcd part of the empire ol 
Alexander, from tlie Euphiates to the banks ol 
the Oxiis and the Indus. In 3()() Stdeuciis fol- 
lowed the example of Antigonns and Ptolemv', by 
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ormally assuming the reg.al title and diadem. In 
302 he joined ttie blague formed for the second 
,ime by Ptolemy, Lysimacluis, and Cassander, 
against their common enemy Antigonns. The 
united forces of Sehmeus and Lysimacluis gained 
-i decisive victory ov*r Antigonns at Ipsus (301), 
in A\4iich Antigonns himself was slain. In the 
divi.siun of the spnil, Stdeucus obtained tlic largest 
ihare, being rewarded for his services with a 
great part of Asia Minor (Vhith was divided 
between him and Lysimachus) a? well as witli 
he whole of Syria, fnnn the Eiqdiratos to tin* 
Mediterranean. The rtnpire of ScIimk-us was now 
by' far the most extensive and powiuful of those 
which had been formed out of the dondiuons of 
Alexander. It comprised the whole of Asia, from 
the remote provinces of Bactria and Sogdiana to 
,he coasts of Phoenicia, and from the Pamparnisus 
.0 the central plains of Phrygia, wJiere the bound- 
ary which separated him from Lysimachus is not 
clearly' defined. Seleucus appears to have felt the 
difficulty of exercising a vigilant control over so 
extensive an empire, and accordingly, in 293, he 
consigned the^fovernnient of all the provinces lie- 
yond the Euphrates to his son Antiochus, upon 
whom he hi'htowed the title of king, as well as the 
hand of his own youthful wife, hitratonice, for 
whom the prince had conceived a vjolent attach- 
ment. Jn 283, the ambitious designs of Demetrius 
(now become king of ^Macedonia) once more aroused 
the common jealousy of his old adversaries, and 
led Seleucus again Jtj unite in a league with Pto- 
einy' and fiysimachus against him. After I)e- 
netrius had been driven from his kingdom by' 
liysimachus, he transported the seat of war into 
Asia Minor, but he was compelled to surrender to 
Seleucus in 286. T'iie Syrian king kept Demetrius 
ill confinenuMit till 3 years afterwards, but during 
the whole of that time treated him in a friendly' 
and liberal manner. For some time jealousies liad 
xisted between Seleucus and J^iysimacluis ; but 
the immediate cause of the war between the 2 
inarchs, which terminated in the defeat and 
death of Lysimachus (281), is related in the life 
if the latter. Seleucus now crossed the Helles- 
pont in order to take possession of the throne of 
Macedonia, which had been left vacant by the 
death of Lysimachus ; but he had advanced no 
farther than Lysiinachia, when he was assassinated 
by Ptolemy Ceraiuius, to whom, as the son of his 
old friend and ally', he had extended a friendly' 
protection. His death took place in the beginning 
of 280, only 7 months after that of Lysimachus, 
and in the 32nd year of his reign. He was in his 
78th year. Seleucus appears to have carried out, 
with great energy and perseverance, tlie projects 
originally' formed by Alexander himself, for the 
IJiUenisution of his Asiatic empire ; and we find him 
founding, in almost every province, Greek or Ma- 
cedonian colonies, which lu caine so many' centres 
of civilisation and refuienieiit. Ot tliese no less 
than 16 are mentioned as bearing the name of 
Antiochia after liis fiuher ; o that of Laodicea, 
from his motlu r ; 7 were called alter hiinselt Se- 
leucia ; 3 from tlie name of his first wife, Apamea ; 
and one Stratonicea, from liis second wife, the 
daughter of Deim‘tnus. Numerous other cities, 
whose names attest their Macedonian origin — 
Beroea, Edessa, Pella, A:c. — likewise owed their 
first foundation to Seleucus. —II. Surnamed Cal- 
linicus (246 — 226), was the eldest son of Antio* 
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chus II. by his first Avife Laodice. Tlia first mca- 
biire of his administration, or rathor that of his 
mother, was to ]>ut to d«‘atli his stepmother Ih-re- 
nice, toj,n>tlier Avith her infant son. This act of 
cruelty produced the most disastrous etTccts. In 
order to aven^i^o liis sister,* Ptolemy I'luert'etes, 
kino^ of Eoypt, invaded the dominions of Seleheus, 
and not only made hiinstdf innstel* of Antioch and 
tlie wliole of Syria, Imt carried Iiis arms unop- 
posed h(‘youd the Kuplirates and the Tisrris. Durinj^ 
these fjperations Seleucus kept wholly aloof ; hut 
when Ptolemy had been recalled to his own domi- 
nions by domestic disturbaflces, ho recovered pos- 
session of the greater part of tlio provinces which 
he had lost. Soon n^'tcrwards Seleucus becann* 
involved in a dangerous Avar Avitli lii.s brother An- 
tiochus llierax, Avho attemptc'd to obtain Asia 
Minor as an independent kingdom for himself* 
Tliis Avar la.sted several years, hut Avas at hmgth 
termiuated by the decisive defeat of Antioclms, 
Avho was obliged to tpiit Asia IMiiior and take re- 
fnoo in Egypt. Sehuicus undertook an expedition 
to the East, with the view of reducing the revolted 
provinces ('f Parthia and Baetria, Avhic*h had availed 
themselves of tin* disordered state of the Sya-ian 
empire to throw off its yoke. He A\'as, howoA'er, 
defeated Iia* Arsacei^ king of Parthia, in a great 
battle Avhich vi-as long after edehra ted by the Par- ! 
tliians as the foundation of their independence. ■ 
After the expulsion of Antioclms, Attains, king of I 
Pergnmus, extend’ed his dominions over thegn-nter I 
part of Asia Minor ; and Seleitcus appears to hav<‘ ! 
ix'en engaged in an exjiedition for the recovery of ^ 
these province.s, A\ hen ho Avas accidentally killed I 
by a fall from his horse, in the -1st year of his I 
reign, ‘i’ib*. lie left ‘2 sons sucecs.sively 1 

ascended the throne, Seleucus Cei'annus and .An- j 
tiochiis, afuTAvnrds surnamed the firent. Jlis own 
surname of Callinicns was prohably assumed afl(‘r 
his recovery of the provijices that had Ix'cn overrun 
by Ptolemy.-— III. Sunmnied Ceraunus (2*2fl — 
eldest son and successor of Seleucus II. The 
surname of Ceraunus Avas given him by' the sol- 
diery, apparently' in deri.sion, a.s ho appears to have 
been feeble both in mind and body. He Avas a.ssas- 
sinated by *2 -of his officers, after a reign of only' 3 
years, and 'was succeeded by his brother, Antio- 
chus the Great. —IV. Surnamed Philopator (1(17 
— 175), Avas the son and successor of Antiochus the 
Great. The defeat of his father by the Homans, 
and the ignominious peace which followed it, had 
greatly diminished the power of the Syrian mon- 
archy, and the reign of Seleucus Avas in conse- 
quence feeble and inglorious, and was marked by 
no striking events. Ho Avas assassinated in 175 
by one of his own ministers. He left 2 children : 
Demetrius, Avho subsequently ascended tin; throne ; 
and Laodice, maiTied to Perseus, king of Macedo- 
nia. —V. Eldest son of Demetrius IT., assumed 
the royal diadem on learning the death of his 
father, 125 ; but his mother Cleopatra, who had 
herself put Demetrius to death, was indignant at 
lioaring that her sou had ventured to take such a 
step without her authority, and caused Selcucu.s 
also to be assassinated. — VI. Surnamed Epi- 
phanes, and also Nicator (.95— ilS) Avas the eldest 
of the 5 sons of Antiochus VIII. Gry'pus. On the 
death of his father, in 95, he ascended the throne, 
and defeated and slew in battle his undo Antiochus 
Cyzicenus, who had laid claim to the kingdom. 
But shortly after Seleucus was in jiis turn defeated 
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by«Antiochus Eusebos, the son of Cyzicenus, and 
expelled from Syriji. He took refuge in Cilici.a, 
where he estal)li.shed bimsolf in the city of Mop- 
sucstia ; but in consef|uence of his tynanny', he Avas 
burned to death by the inhabitants in his palace. 

Selge (X^Kyr] : li^Kyevs : tSilrk 9 Ilu.), one of tho 
chief of the independent mountain cities of Pisidia, 
stood on the S. side of M. Taurus, on the Eury- 
medon, i^'iist Avhere tho river breaks through the 
mountain chain. On a rock above it was a citadel 
named KerrgeStox/, in Avhich was a temple of Hera. 
Its inhabitants, who were tho most warlike of .all 
th(‘ Pisidians, claimed descent from the Lacedae- 
moni.ans, and inscribed tho name Aa^fSat^tw*/ on 
their coins. They could bring an army of 29,000 
imai into the field, and, as late as the .^th centiny, 
Ave find them beating back a liordo of ( ioths. In a 
A'.alley near the city', in tlie heart of lofty mountahis, 
grew Avine and oil and other products of the most 
luxuriant A'cgetation. 

Sellnus (^eKivovs -ourTot, contraction of crcAc- 
P(kts from (t4Aivov ‘■‘■parsley”). 1. A small river 
on the '6.\V. coast of Sicily', tloAving by the town 
of tho same name. —2. ( ), a river of Elis, 
in the district 'i'riphvlia, near Scilhm, ilowing into 
the Alpheus W. of Olympia.— 3. ( a river 
of Achaia, rising in Mt. Erymanthns.— 4. A tribu- 
tary' of the Caiems in JMysia, fioviiig by' tho town 
of Pergnmum. — 4. (SeAivouxriov, ; 

iir. Cusfel refraun^ Bu.), one of the most imjiortaiit 
towns in Sicily', sitiUted upon a liill on the 
coast, and upon a river of tho same name. It Avas 
founded by tlie Dorians from Mcgai'a Hyblaea on 
the E. cna.st of Sicily', H. r. fi2}3. It soon attained 
great prospi'rity' ; but it Avas taken by tho Cartini- 
ginians in 409, when most of its inhabitants were 
slain or sold as slaves, niui the greator part of the 
city destroy'cd. The pf>piilation of Sclinu.s must at 
that time liavi* been \ery con.sidcrabIe, since avo 
are told that 16’,000 men fell in the ^iego and con- 
quest of the toAvn, 5000 Avero carried to Carthage 
as sVives, 2G00 tied to Agrigentinn, and nKinyr 
others took refuge in the surrounding villages. I'lio 
Cartii.aginians however allowed the inliabirants to 
return to Selinus in tlie course of tho same y'oar, 
and it continigul to bo a place of secondary im- 
portance till 249, Avhen it was again destroy'cd by 
the Cartliaginmns and its inhabitants tran.vferrcd to 
Lilyb.aeiiin. The surrounding country' produced 
c.xcellent wheat. East of Selinus ou tlie ro.ad to 
Agrigentinn, were celebrated mineral springs called 
Affine. Selinuntiae^ subsequently Aquae Jjaluxlae or 
hihoilcs., tho modern Ifaths of Sciaira. There are 
still considerable ruins of Selinus. — 6. {Selenti).,^ 
town in Cilici.a, situated on the coast and upon .a 
rock Avhich Avas almost entirely surrounded by tho 
sea. In consequence of tho death of thu emperor 
Trajan in this toAV'n, it Avas for a long time called 
Trajanopolis. 

Sellasla (2«AAa<rfa nr JiAacr/a), a toAvn in 
Lacnnica, N. of Sparta, AV'as situated near the river 
Genus, and commanded one of the principal pa.sses 
leading to Sparta. Here the celebrated b.attle Avas 
fought between Ck'omenes HI. and Autigonus 
Do.snu, n. c. 221, in Avbich the former Avas defeated. 

Selleis ( 2eAA-^e»v). 1. A river in Elis, on Avhich 
the Homeric Ephyra stood, rising in mount Pholod 
and falling into the sea, S. of the Feneus. — 2. A 
river near Sicy'on. — 3. A river in Troas near 
Arisbe, and a tributary of the llhodius. 

Sell! or Helli. [Dodona.J 
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Selymbria or Selybria {^'nXviJ.Spia^ SrjXug/iyo, 
Por. '2,u\aiJ.6f/ia : 2^fi\vfi€pia.t^6i - ; Sd'icriu\ an iiif- 
])ortant town in Thrace, situati’d du the Propontis. 
It was ta colony of the Mo!;arians, and was founded 
earlier than I\v/,antiiiin. It perhaps derived its 
name from its foamier Selys and the Tliracian word 
Jiria, «a town. It continued to he n place of con- 
siderable importance till its coiupiest by Philip, 
the father of Alexander, from which time its de- 
cline may b(i dated. Under the later emperors it 
was called Eudoxiupolis, in honour of Eudoxia, 
the wife of Arcadius; but it aftJfwards recovered 
its ancient name. 

Semeebonitis or Samacbonitis Lacus (Sf^ue- 
Xofi'trii., and -nd>i/ Ai/xy-ij : O. T. 

AVaters of !Meiom : Nuhr^cI-lTulch)^ a small lake 
ill the N. of Palestine, the highest of the lorined 
by the Jordan, both Imuiches of wliich fall into its 
N. end, while the river flows out of its S. end in 
one stream. The valh'y in which it lies is enclosed 
on the AV. and E. by' mountains belonging to the 
two ranges of Lebanon, forming a position whicli 
lias been of military' importance both in ancient 
and modern times, esiicclally as the great Damascus 
road crosses the Jordan just below the lake. Ac- 
cording to tlic division of P.'ilestiiie under the 
Roman empire, it belonged to Galilee, hut in earlier 
times, under the Syrian kings, it was reckoned to 
Coelesyria. 

Semele daughter of Cadmus and 

ITarmonia, at 'I'hobes, and accovcjingly' sister of Ino, 
Agave, Autonoi*, and Polydorus. She was beloved 
by Zeus. Hera, stimulated by jealousy, appeared 
to her in the form of lier aged nurse Beroe, and 
induced her to ask Zeus to visit her in the same 
splendour and majesty with which he ap(»eai*ed to 
Ilcra. Zeus warned lier of the danger of hw re- 
(jiiest ; blit as lie liad sworn to grant whatever she 
desired, lie was obliged to comply with her prayer. 
He accordingly apjicared before her as the god ot 
thunder, and Semele Avas consumed by the light- 
ning ; but Zeus saved her ebild Dionysus, with 
whom she was pregnant. Her son afterwards car- 
ried her out of tlie lower w'orld, and couducted her 
to Olympus where she became immortal under the 
name of Thyone. ^ 

Semiramis i^^ejulpajuis) audNInus (Nri/os),the 
mythical founders of the Assyrian empire of Nimis 
or K ineveh. N inus was a great warrior, av1u» built 
the tow'll of Niuiis or Niiuweh, about n. e. JHiJ, 
and subdued the greater part of Asia. Semiramis 
w»as the daughter of the flsh-goddess Derceto ot 
Ascfdon in Syria by a Syrian youth ; but being 
ashamed of lier frailty', she made aw'ay with the 
youth, and exposed her inlant daugliter. But the 
child Avas miraculously preserved by doves, who 
fed her till she Avas discovered by the shepherds 
of the neiglibouiliood. She was then brought up 
by the chief shepherd of the royal herds, whose 
name was Simmas, and from Avhoin she derived 
the name of Semiramis. Her surpassing beauty 
attnfeted the notice of Onne.s, one of - the king’s 
friends and generals, Avho married her. He subse- 
quently' sent for bis Avife to tbe army, Avliere the 
Assyrians Avere engaged in the siege ot Bactra, 
Avhicli they had long endeavoured iu vain to take. 
Upon lier ani\al in the camp she planned an at- 
tack upon the citadel of the Loavii, mounted the 
walls' with a few brave followers, and obtained 
possession of the place. Ninus was so charmed 
by lier bravery' and beauty, that he resolved to 
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make her his wife, Avlnu'enpon licr unfortunate 
hmshand ])iit an end to liis life. By' Ninus Semi- 
ramis had a son, Xinyns, and on the death of Ninus 
she succeeded him on the throne. According to 
another account, Semiramis had obtained from her 
husband permissimi rule over Asia for .) days, 
and Availed liersclf of tliis opjxirtunity to cast the 
king into a dungLum, or, as is also related, to put 
him to death, and thus obtained tin* sovereign 
power. Her fame threw into the slnub* tliat of 
Ninus ; aiul later agi's loved to tell of her marvel- 
lous deeds and lier heroic achievements. She built 
numerous cities, and erected many wonderful build- 
ings ; and several of llio most extraoidinai v works 
in the East, Avhich Avere extant in a later ago, and the 
authors of Avhich were uiiknow-n, w't n^ aserihed by 
popular tradition to this queen. In Nineveh slie 
erected a tomb for her Imsband, stadia high, and 
10 wide ; .she built tbe city of Babylon, w'iih all 
its Avoiiders; and slie constructed thii hanging gar- 
dcHS in Media, of w'hieh later w’liters give us such 
strange accounts. Jb'sides compicring many' nations 
of Asia, she subdued Lgypt and a great part of 
Etliiopia, but ^w as unsuccessful iu an attack Avliich 
sho mad(i upon India. A flora reign of 42 years 
she resigned the sovereignty' to lier son Ninyas, 
and disaj)]>enred from the earth, taking her flight 
to Iieaveii in the form of a dove. The fabulous 
nature of this nanatiA'c is aitparent. It is probable 
j that Semiramis wa.s originally a Syrian goddess, 
j perliaps the same who was Avorshipped at Ascalon 
j under the name of Allfirte, or the Heavenly .-Vphro- 
I elite, to Avhom the; dove was sacred. Hence the 
j storie.s of her A'oluptuousin'S.s, wldcli Avere current 
even in the time of Augustus (OwJin. i. o. 11). 

Semnones, mure rarely Semiones, a Uenmui 
people, described b\' Tacitus as the most powerful 
tribe of the Snevic race, dAvelt hew'een the rivers 
A'iadu.s (0</er) and Alhis {Kile)^ from the Hieseii- 
gebirge in the S. as far as the country' around 
j Frankfurt on the Od-u* and Potsdam in the N. 

I Semo Saiicus. (Sanc us.] 

; Sempr5iiia. 1. Daughter of Tib. Gracdius, cen- 
sor n. C. lO'f), and sister of tlu; 2 celebrated tribunes, 
married Scipio Alricanus minor. — 2. AVifo of D. 
Junius Brutus, consul 77, Avas a woman of great 
])ersoiial attractions and literary' acconqdishments, 
Imt of a j)roiiigat(‘ character. She took part in 
Catiline's conspiracy, though her husband A\as not 
privy to it. 

Sempronia Gens, A\’as of great antiquity, and 
one of its members, A. Seinpronius Atratiims, ob- 
tained the consulship as early as B. c. 497, 12 years 
after tbe foundation of the republic, 'i’iie ^^ern- 
proiiii Avere divided into many lamilies, of Avhich 
the Atratim AA'ere patrician, but all tin; others 
were plebeian : their names are AsKi.Lio, Blaesus, 
Gracchus, Sophus, Tuditanus. 

Sena (Senensis). 1. .<nrnamod 

Gallica, and sometimes called Senogallia, a town 
on the co.ast of Umbria, at the month of the small 
‘river Sena, Avas foumbMi by the Senones, a Gallic 
people, and Avas made a colony hv the Homans 
aft«T the conque-it of tlie Seiioue.s, b. c. 283. In 
the civil war it espoused the Marian party, and 
was taken and s.'icketl by' Ponqioy.— >2. (*5iVe/za), a 
town in Etruria ami a Roman colony, on tlie road 
from Clusium to Ehnentia, is only mentioned in 
the time.s of the empeiors. 

Seneca. 1. Annaeus, the rhetorician, waa 
born ut Cordhba {Cohlova) in ISpain, about b.c. fll* 
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Seneca was at Rome in the early period of the 
power of Aujjustus, for lie says that he had seen 
Ovid declaiming before Arellius Fuscus. He after- 
wards returned to Spain, find married llelvia, by 
whom he had 3 sons, L. Annaeus Seneca, L. An- 
naeus IMela or Mella, the faWier of the poet Lucan, 
and M. Novatus, Novatiis was the eldest soi?, and 
took tlie name of Junius Gallio, Upon being adopted 
by Junius Gallio. Seneca Avas rich, and lie belonged 
to the equestrian class. At a latc'r period Seneca re- 
turned to Rome, where he resided till his death, 
which probably occurred near the end of the reign 
of Tilierius. Two of Seneca’s works h.fve come 
down to us. \,Co7itroversi(irum Jjiliri <leccm^\y\\\c\\ 
lie addressed to his 3 sons. The 1 st, ‘2nd, 7 th, 
8tli, and lOth books only are extant, and these are 
somewhat mutilated : of the other books only frag- 
ments remain. These Controversiae are rhctoricfil 
exercises on imaginary cases, filled with common- 
places, such as a man of large A erb.al memory and 
great reading carries Jibnnt ivith him as his ready 
money. 2. Suasnnuruin Lilu r, which is probably 
not complete. Wa may collect from its contents 
what the subjects W(‘re on which tlje rhetoricians 
of tliat age exercised thiur wits : uiio of them is, 
‘‘ Sliall Cicero ;ipolog-ise to M. Antonias? Sliall he 
agree to burn his Philippics, if Antonins requires 
it?” Anotlier is, “ Shall Alexander embark on 
the ocean?” If there are some good ideas and 
apt expressions in those puerile declamations, they 
have no value where they stand ; and probably 
moat of them are borrowed. fVo merit of form can 
compensate for worthlessni'ss of matter. The best 
edition of these works is bj'A. Schottus, Heidel- 
berg, 1 0'U3, frequently reprinted.— 2. L. Annaeus, 
the philosopher, the son of the preceding, was born 
at Cord u ha, probably a few years n. c., and fironglit 
to Horne by bis parents when he was a child. 
Though he was naturally of a weak body, he was 
a liard student from liib youth, and he devoted 
liiniself with great ardobr to rhetoric and philo- 
fiOph}'. He also soon gained distinction as a pleader 
of causes, and he excited the jealousy and hatred 
of Caligula by the ability with which he conducted 
a case iu the senate before tlio emperor. In the 
first year of the reign of Claudius (a. d. 4 1), JSeiieca 
Avas banished to Corsica, on account of his intimacy 
Avith Julia, the niece of Claudius, of Avhoiii JMessa- 
lina Avas jealous. After U years’ residence in Cor- 
sica, Si'iieca was recalled (49) by the influence of 
Agrippina, avIio had just married lier uncle the 
emperor Claudius. He now obtained a praetorship, 
and Avas made the tutor of the young Domitius, 
afterwards the emperor Nero, Avho was the son of 
Agrippina by a former husband. On the accession 
of his pupil to the imperial throne (54) after the 
death of Claudius, Seneca became one of the chief 
advisers of the young emperor. He exerted his 
influence to check Nero’s vicious propensities, but 
at the same time he profited from hi.s position to 
amass an immense fortune. He supported Nero in 
his contests Avith lii.s mother Agrippina, and Avas 
not only a party to the death of the latter (GO), 
but ho \vTf>t(* the letter Avliich Nero addressed to 
the senate iu justification of the murder. After 
the. death of his mother Nero abandoned himself 
without any restraint to his vicious propensities ; 
and the presence of Seneca soon became irksome to 
him, Avhile the Avealth of the philosopher excited 
the emperor’s cupidity. Burrus, the praefect of 
the praetorian guards, who had ahvayd been a firm 
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supporter of Seneca, died in G3. His death broke 
the power of Seneca ; and Nero noAv fell into the 
hands of persons Avho were e.xactly suited to his 
taste. Tigellinus and Feniiius Rufus, Avho suc- 
ceeded Burrus in the command of the praetorians, 
began an attack on Seneca. His enoniions wealth, 
his gardens and villas, more magnificent tlmn tliosc' 
of the emperor, his exclusive chaims to eloquence, 
and hj^ disparagement of Nero’s skill in driving 
and singing, Avere all urged against him ; and it 
was time, they said, for Nero to get rid of a 
teacher. Seneca heard of the charges against him ; 
he Avas rich, and he knew that Nero wanted money. 
He asked the emperor for permission to retire, and 
offered to surrender all that he had. Nt'ro affected 
to be grateful for his past services, refused the 
proffered gift, and sent him away Avith perfidious as- 
suranee.s of his respect and affection. Seneca now 
altered his mode of life, saAV litile company, and 
seldom visited the city, fin the ground of feeble 
health, or being occupied Avith his phihi.sophicnl 
studies. The cons})iracy of Piso (G5) gave the 
emperor a pretext fiir ]mtting his teacher to death, 
though there was not complete evidence of Seneca 
being a \iarty to the conspiracy. Seneca Avas at 
the time returning from Campania, and had rested 
at a A'illa 4 niile.s from tlie city. Nero sent a tri- 
hune to him with the order of death. 'Without 
showing niiA' sign of nlarni, Seneca chei*red liis 
Aveeping friends by reminding tliein of the lessons 
of philosophy. KilHi)rncing his Avife Ponipcia Pau- 
lina, he prayed her to moderate her grief, and to 
console herself for the loss of her husband by the 
reflection that ho had lived an honourable life. 
But as Paulina protested that she would die Avitli 
him, Seneca consented, land the same blow opened 
the veins in the arms of botli. Si'ueea’s body Avas 
attenuated by age and meagre diet the blood 
would not flow easily, and be ojKuied the veins in 
liis logs. His torture Avas excessive ; and to save 
himself and bis Avifo the pain of seeing one another 
suffer, lie bade her retire to her cliainber. His 
last words Avere taken doAvn in Avriting by persons 
who were called in for the purpose, and AV'ere after- 
Avards published. Seneca's torments lieing still 
prolonged, lie.^took hemlock from his friend and 
physician. Statins Annaeus, but it had no effect. 
At last he entered a. warm bath, and as he 
sprinkled some of the Avater on the slaves nearest 
to him, he said, that he made a libation to .Tnpiter 
the Liberator. He Avas tlien taken into a Aapour 
stove, Avhere ho Avas quickly suffocated. Seneca 
died, as Avas tlie fashion Jimong the Romans?, with 
the courage of a stoic, but Avith somewhat of a 
theatrical affectation Avhich detracts from the dig- 
nity of the scene, yenoca’s great misfortune Avas 
to ha\e knoAvn Ni'ro.; and though we cennot say 
tliat he* Avas a truly great or a truly good man, his 
character Avill not lose by comparison with tliat of 
many others Avho Ikiat been placed in equally diffi- 
cult circumstances. — Seneca’s fame rests on ^liis 
numerous Afritings, of Avliich the following are 
extant: — 1. J)e, Jru^ in 3 books, addressed to 
Novatus, probably the earliest of Seneca’s works. 
In the Ist book he combats Avhat Aristotle says of 
Anger in his Ethics. 2. De (hnsolaliotm ad Ild- 
riam Matrem Lih*r^ a consolatory letter to his 
mother, Avritten during his residc'uco in Corsica. 
It is one of liis best treatises. 3. J)e Comolatama 
ad Polyhium Liher^ also Avritten in Corsica. If it 
is the work of Seneca, it docs him no credit. Poly* 
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bius w.is the powerful frcedman of Claudius, 
the Consolalio is intended to comfort him on the 
occasion of the loss of his brother. But it also con- 
tains adulation of the emperor, and many expres- 
sions unworthy of a, true stoic, or of an honest 
man. 4. LV)er de Consolatione ad Marciam^ written 
after his return from exile, was designed to console 
Marcia for the loss of her son. Marcia was the 
daughter of A. Cromutius Cordus. .5. Dfs Provi- 
drntiii lAhcr^ or Qtiare bonis viris mala aevidant 
c?nn sit l*roride7itia, is addressed to the younger 
JiUcilins, procurator of Sicily. The question tlmt 
is here discussed often engaged the ancient philo- 
sophers ; the stoical solution of the difficulty is 
that suicide is the remedy when misfortune has 
become intolerable. In this discourse Seneca says 
that he intends to prove “ that Providence hath a 
power over all things, and that God is always pre- 
sent with ns.” O'. />« Animi Tranquillitate^ ad- 
dressed to Serenus, probably writKm soon after 
Seneca’s return from exile. It is in the form of a 
letter rather than a treatise ; the object is to dis- 
cover the means by which trtanquillity of mind can 
be obtained. 7. Constantia Sapimtis seu quod 
hi saphntom non cadil injuria^ also addressed to 
Serenus, is founded on the stoicril doctrine of the 
iinpassiveness of the wise man. 8. De, (Hemontia 
ad Ncronem Caesarem Libri dno^ writttoi at the 
beginning of Nero’s reign. Tlierc is too much of 
the flatterer in this ; but the advice is good. The 
2nd book is incomplete. It is hJ the 1st chapter of 
this 2nd book that the anecdote is told of Nero’s 
unwillingness to sign a sent(‘nce of execution, and 
his exclamation, I would I could neither read nor 
WTite.” fl. De Brevitote Vitae ad I*au(inum Liber, 
recoinniends the proper employment of time and 
the getting of wisdom as the chief purpose of life. 
10. De I'ith lieata ad addressed to his 

brother, L. Junius Oallio, is jirobably one of the 
later works of Seneca, in which he maintains the 
stoical doctrine that there is no happiness without 
virtue ; hut he does not deny that other thing^i, as 
hcaltli and riches, have their value. The conclusion 
of the treatise is lost. 1 1. De Olio aut Secessu Sa- 
pientis, is sometimes joined to No. 10. 12. De Bcnc- 
fii'iis Libri septem, addressed to Aebucins Liberal is, 
is an excellent discussion of the way of conferring a 
favour, and of the duties of the giver and of the 
receiver. The handling is not very methodical, 
but it is very complete. It is a treatise which all 
person., might read with profit. 18. J'pistolaead 
Luciliunu 1 24 in number, are not the correspond- 
ence of daily life, like that of Cicero, but a collec- 
tion of moral maxims and remarks without any sys- 
tematic order. They contoin much good matter, 
and have been ffivourite reading with many distin- 
guished m#n. It is possible that these letters, and 
indeed many of Seneca’s moral treatises, w'ere 
written in the latter part of his life, and probably 
after lie had lost the favour of Nero. That Senecti 
sought consolation and tranquillity of mind in lite- 
rary occupation is manifest. 14. Apocolocyntosis, is 
u satire against the emperor Claudius. The word 
is a ])lay on the t(*rm Apotheosis or deifleation, and 
is equivalent in meaning to Pumpkinification, or the 
reception of Claudius among the pumpkins. The 
subject was well enough, but the treatment has no 
great merit ; and Seneca probably had no other 
object than to gratify tiis spite against the em- 
peror. 1 5. Quaestionum Naturalium Libri sejftem, 
addressed to Liicilius Junior, is not a systematic 
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Avork. but a collection of natural facts from A’arious 
writers, Greek and Roman, many of which are 
curious. The 1st book treats of meteors, the 2nd 
of thunder and liglitning, the 8rd of water, the 4th 
of hail, snow, and ice, the 5th of winds, the O’th of 
earthquakes and tlie4ources of the Nile, and the 
/ th of comets*. Moral remarks are scattered tlirough 
the work ; and indeed the design of the whole ap- 
pears to be to lind a foundation for' ethic, the chief 
part of philosophy, in the knowledge of nature 
(Physic). 16. Trapoediae, 10 in number. They 
are entitled Hercules Furens, Thyestes, Thehais or 
Fhoenissae, Jlippolytus or Fluiedra, Oedipus, Tro~ 
ades or Hecuba, Medea, Aqainemnou, Hercules 
Oelaeus, and Octavia. Tlie titles thcMiiselves, with 
the exception of the Octaxna, indicate snflkiently 
what the tragedies are, Greek mythological subjects 
treated in a peculiar fashion. They are wiitt(>n 
in Iambic senarii, interspersed with choral parts, in 
anapaestic and other metres. The subject of the 
Octavia is Nero’s ill-treatment of his wife, his 
passion for Poppaca, and the exile of (jetavia. 
These tragedies are not adapted, and certainly 
were never intended for the stage. They Avere 
designed for reading or for recitation after the 
R-oman fashion, and they bear the stamp of a rhe- 
torical age. They contain many striking passages, 
and haA’e some merit as poems. Moral sentiments 
and maxims abound, and the style and cliaracter of 
Seneca are as conspicuous here as in his prose 
AA'orks. — ^The judgments on Seneca's Avritings have 
been as A’arious as the opinions about bis character ; 
and both in extremes. It has been said of him 
that he looks best in quotations ; but this is an 
admission that tiiere is something Avorth quoting, 
which cannot be said of all writers. That Seneca 
possessed great mental ))Owers cannot be doulited. 
He had seen much of human lib*, and lie know 
well what man Avas. Jlis philosophy, so fur as he 
adopted a syst(>m, Avas the stoical, but it aa’us 
rather mi eclecticism of stoicism than pure stoicism. 
Jlis style is antithetical, and apparently laboured ; 
and Avhen thm-e is much labour, there is generally 
affectation. Yet his language is clear and forcible; 
it is not mere Avords : there is thought always. It 
would not be easy to name any modern writer Avbn 
has treated on morality, and has said so much that 
is practically good and true, or has treated the 
matter in so attractive a Avay. The best editions 
of Seneca are by J. F. Oronovius, Ijeiden, 1649 — 
165H, 4 vols. 12mo.; by Riihkopf, Leipzig, 1797 — 
181 1, 5 vols. flvo.; and the Bipont edition, Strass- 
biirg, 1 809, 5 vols. 8vo. 

S^necio, Herennlus, Avas a native of Baetica in 
Spain, where he served as quaestor. He was put 
to death by Domitian on the accusation of Metius 
Cams, in consequence of his having writtiMi the 
life of llelvidius Priscus, which he composed at 
the request of Eainiia, the wife of llelvidius. 

Senia (Senensis: Seyua or Zenmi), a Roman 
colony in Liburnia in Illyricum, on tlie coast, and 
on the road from Aquileia to Siscia. 

Senones, a powerful people in Gallia Tmgdu- 
nensis, dwelt along the upper course of the SiMjnana 
{Seine), and Avore bounded on the N. by the Pari- 
sii, on the \V. by the Carniites, on the S. by the 
Aedui, and on the K by the Lingoncs and Mandu- 
bii. Their chief town Avas Agendicmn, afterwards 
called Senones (Sens). A ])ortion of this people 
crossed the Alps about ». c. 400, in order to settle 
in Italy; and as the greater part of Upper ludy 
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was already occupied by ptlier Celtic tribes, the 
Senoiies were obliged to penetrate a considerable 
distance to the S., and took up their aboth^ on the 
Adriatic sea between the rivers Utis and Aesis 
(between Uavenna and Ancona), after expidling 
the Umbrians. In this country they founded the 
town of Sena. They extended their*ra\age*. into 
Etruria; and it Avas in conseqiffmco of the inter- 
Jerenee of the Romans while they were laAnng 
siege to Clusimri, that they marched against Uojne 
and took the city, n. c. .190. From this time we 
find them engaged in constant hostilities Avilh the 
Romans, till they Avere at length completely sub- 
dued and the greater part of them destroyed by 
the consul Dolabella, ‘JO.I. 

Sentinum (Sentinas, Sentinatis: nr. AaMo/ijr- 
ratn, Ru.), a fortified town in Umbria, not far 
from the river Aesis. 

Sentius Saturninus. [Saturnincs. 1 

Sepias (2r;7rjds ; St.Gcorge)^ a promontory in tlie 
S.hh of Thessaly in the district Magnesia, on Avliich 
a great part of the fleet of Xerxes was wrecked. 

Seplasia, one of the principal streets iii Cafuia, 
Avhero pm fumes and luxuries of a, similar kind 
Avere sold. 

Sepphoris (:S€n<f)U}p(s : a city of Pa- 

lestine, in the middle of (iulilee, about half-way 
between M. Carmel and the lake of Tiberias, Avas 
an insignificant place, until Herod Antipas fortilual 
it, and made it the capital of (lalilee. under the 
name of Diocaesarea. It Avas the seat of one of 
the 5 .Jewish Sanhedrim; andVontinued to flourish 
until tlio 4th cetitury, avIumi it Avas destroyed by 
the Caesar Gallus, on account of a revolt of its 
inhahitfints. 

Septem Aquae, a place iji the territory of the 
Sabin i, near Ueate. 

Septem Fratres (‘Erfra dSeA^ot: ,/rhel Z<ttout^ 
i. e. Ajxis' a mountain on the N. coast of 

Mauretania Tingitana, at the narrowest part of the 
Fretum Gaditanum {Straiis of Giimliar),, con- 
nected hy a low tongue of land Avith the promon- 
tory of Ahvla, Avhich is also included under the 
modern name. 

Septem Maria, the name given hy the ancients 
to the lagoons formed at the mouth of the Po bj' 
the frequent overtlows of this river. Persons 
usuiilly sailed through these lagoons from Ravenna 
to Altinnm. 

Septempeda (Septempedanns : San Scverhio)^ a 
Roman muiiicipium in the interior of Picenum, on 
the road from Auximiim to Urbs Salvia. 
Septimius Geta. [Get a.] 

Septimius Serenus. [Skrenus.] 

Septimius Severus. [Skvkrus.] 

Septimius Titius, a Roman poet, Avhom Horace 
(i. 3. 9 — 1 4) represents as having ventured to quaff 
a draught from the Pindaric spring, and as having 
been ambitious to acliieA'o distinction in tragedy. 
In this passage Horace speaks of him under the 
name of Titius ; and he is pro))ably the same indi- 
vidual Avith the St‘ptimius Avho is addressed in tlie 
Cth ode of the ‘Jnd book, and Avho is introduced in 
the 9th epistle of the Ist book. 

Sequana (Seine)^ one of the principal rivers of 
Gaul, rising in the central parts of that country, 
and flowing through the province of Gallia Lug- 
dimcnsis into the ocean opposite Britain. It is 34b’ 
mih^s in length. Its principal affluents arc the 
Matrona (Marwe), Esia f Oise) with its tributary 
the Axona (Amie) and Incaunus (yo7ine). This 
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rbwr lias a sIoav current, and is navigable beyond 
iTutctia Parisiorum {runs). 

Sequani, a powerful Celtic people in Gallia 
Belgica, separated from the Ilolvetii by Mnns 
Jurassus, from the Aedui by the Avar, and from 
the province Narbouensis by the Rhone, inhabit- 
ing the country called Francke Compic and Jinr- 
\gnndji. In the later division of the provinces of 
I the empire, the. country of the Sequani fornu'd a 
special province under the name of Maxima Si*qua- 
1 noriinu They derived their name from the river 
j Sequana, Avhicli had its source in the N. W. frnn- 
: tiers of their territory ; but their country av:is 
j chiefly Avatered hy tlie rivers Arar and Duhis. 
Their chief town Avas Vesontio {Besauc^on). 'I'hey 
Avere govemed hy kings of their oAvn, and Avero 
constantly at Avar Avith the Aedui. 

Sequester, Viblus, the name attached to a glos- 
sary which professes to give an aceonnt of tlie geo- 
graphical names contained in the Roman poets. 
The tract is divided into 7 sections; — 1. Flumlna. 
2. panics. 3. Lams, 4. Nemora. 5. rulndcs. 
1). Monies. 7. (Pules. To Avhich in some IMSS. 
an full is added, containing a list of the seven 
AA'onders of tin; Avorld, Concerning tlui .author ]ier- 
sonally aa'c knoAV nothing; and he probably lived 
not earlier than the middle of the 5111 century. The 
best edition is by Oberlimis, Argent. 1773. 

Sera. [Skrica.J 

Serapio, .a surname of P. Conudins Scipio Na- 
sica, consul n. c. IMh [Scirio, No. 13.] 

Serapion (Sepairtw*/), a physician of Alexandria, 
Avho lived in the 3rd centr’-y n.c. lie belonged to 
the sect of the Einpirici, and so much extended and 
improved the system of Piiilinns, that the iinention 
of it is by some authors attributed to him. Sera- 
ploii wrote against Hippocrates Avith much vehe- 
mence ; but neitlier this, nor any of his other Avorks, 
are now extant. He is several times mentioned 
and quoted by Celsus, Galen, and others. 

Serapls or Sarapis (SdpaTris), an Ejjyptian 
divbiity, Avhose worship av.ts introdneed into (rreece 
in the time of the Ptolemies. Ilis Avorshiji Avas 
introduced into Rome with that of Tsis. [Isis.] 
Serbonis Lacus. [Sirhonih Lacus.] 

Serdlca or.. Sardica, an important town in 
Upper Mocsia, and the capital of Dacia Interior, 
situated in a fertile plain near the sources of the 
Oescus, and on the road from Naissus to Philippo- 
polis. It AA'as tlio birthplace of the emperor 
Maximianus ; it Avas destroyed by Attila, but Avas 
soon afterAA'ards rebuilt ; and it bore in the. middle 
ages the name of Triaditza. Its extensive ruins 
are to be seen S. of Sophia. Serdica deri\'ed its 
name from the Thracian people Serdi. 

Serena, niece of Theodosius the Great, foster- 
mother of the emperor Honoriiis, and Avife of Sti- 
licho. 

Serenus, Annaeus, one of the most intimate 
friends of the jihilosopher Seneca, AAdio dedicated to 
him his Avork l)e Timiquillitate and De Co 7 islanlui. 
He Avas praefeetus vigiliim under Nero, and died in 
consequence of eating a poisonous kind of fungus. 

Serenus, Q. Sammonious (or Samonicits), en- 
joyed a high reputation at Rome, in the tiarlv part 
of the Srd century after Christ, as a man of taste 
and varied knowledge. As the friend of Geta, hy 
Avhom his compositions were studied with great 
pleasure, he Avas murdered Avhilc at supper, by 
command of Caracalla, a. d. 212, leaving behind 
him many learned works. Ilis son, who bore the 
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Scame name, was the preceptor of the youn|?cr G«r- lyin'? between Cytliniis and Siplinus. It wns a 
(lian, and bequeathed to his pupil tlie magnificent small rooky island about 12 miles in ciroum- 
library which he had inherited from his father. A ferenoe. It is celebrated in mythology as the 
medical poem, extending to Ho hexameter lines, island where Danati and Perseus landed after 
lias descended to us under the title. Q. Sareni Stun- I they had been exposed by Acrisiu.s, where Per- 
'iuonici de Mcdicinaprcmccpta rt'ae-JfwKjk was brought uyi» otkI wliere In* afterwards 

cepta dc Med kina parvo pretio pandd/i^ which the inhabitants into stone witli the Gor- 

usually ascribed to tlie elder Sarnmonicus. gon’s head. Seriphus was colonised by lonians 

tains a considerable amount of informal^Jj^ e.v- from Atln'us, and it was one of tin* few i.^lands 
tracted from the best authorities, on natural nistory which refused submission to Xerxes. At a lat(T 
and the healing art, mixed up with a number of time the inhabitants of Soripiuis were iiot(Ml for 
puerile BupcT.stitions, 'the whole expressed in plain their poverty and wretchedness; and lor this 
and almost prosaic language. The best edition is rt'asoii the island was employed by the Unman 
that of Burmann, in his Ptkfnc Lniini JMinores emperors as a place of banishment for state (rimi- 
( Ito. Leid. 1731, vol. ii. pp. 187 — 388). nals. 'Hie ancient writers relate that the frogs in 

Serenus, A. Septimius, a llotnan lyric poet, tSeriphos wen^ mute, 
who exercised his muse chiefly in depicting the Sermyla {'iiepjxvKr) : a town in 

charms of the country and the delight of rural pur- Macedonia on the isthmus of the pcniiMila Si- 
.suits. His Avorks are lost, but arc frequently thonia. 

quoted by the grammarians. Serranus, Atilius. Serraniis wa^ originally 

Seres. [Sbrioa.] an agnomen of C. Atilius Keguhis, consid n. e. 2o7, 

Sergia Gens, patrician. The Sergii traced their but afterwards became the uamb of a distinct 
(U'sceiit from the Trojan Sergestus (Virg. Aen. v. family of the Atilia gens. lUost of tlie aiicii'ut 
121). The Sergii were distinguished in the eaily \vriler.s derive. the name from serene ;ii)d relate 
history of the republic, and the first momher of the that Uogiiln.s received the surname of Serrariii.s, 
gens who obtained the consulship was L. Sergiu.s because )ie was engaged in sowing when the news 
Kidenas, in n. c. 437. Catiline belonged to this wa.s brought him of liis elevation to the eniiMilship 
gens. [Catilina.] The Sergii bore also the sur- (Virg. ./lew. vi. 845). It appears, lu'wever, from 
names of Kst/ui/inuSy Fidenas^ Oruta^ Panlus^ Plan- coins, that Saruinis is the prosier form of the iiauu', 
ew.s-, and Silus ; but none of them arc of sufficient and some modem Avriters tliink tlial it is derived 
injMU’tnnee to require a separate' lotiee. from Saranum, a toAvm of Umlna'a.— 1. C., jiraetor, 

Sergius, a grammarian of uncertain date, but li. c. 218, the 1st year of the 2ii(l Punic war, and 
later than the 4th century after Christ, the author was sent into north<‘ni Italy. At a later ]M‘riod of 
of 2 tracts ; the Jst entitled /« primam />onafi the year he resigned his command to the consul 
FdifioJion (Jomwc??tannin ; the 2nd, Jn netumdam P. IScipio. Ili* was an unsuccessful eaiididate for 
Danati EditinnemCommenturia. They are printed the consulship for 21b’. — 2. C., ciirule aedile 103, 
in the (irammatkao. lAxthiae auciores aniiqui of Avith L. Scrihonius Jdbo. 'J’hey Avert* the Ist 
Putsch ins (H anriov. 1805, pp. 1816 — 1838). aedile.> who exhihitt'd the ]Megali"'ia a.s hidi .sce- 

Serica (-^ 27jptKi^, Supfv ; Seres, also rarely in nlci. Ho Avas prac*tor 18.). — 3. A., prat'tor 102, 
thi! sing. >^cr), a country in the extreme K of Avhen he obtained, as his province, Macedonia 
Asia, famous as the native region of the silkAvorm, ind the command of the fleet. He was praetor a 
Avhich was also called a-hp ; and hence the adj**e- 2nd time in 173. Ho Avns consul in 170. — 4. M., 
live ‘ sericiis'* for .s-)7A'CW. The name was knoAvn to praetor 174. Avheii ho (d)tained the proNinct* of 
the W. nations at a very early period, through the Sardinin. — 5, M., praetor 1.V2, in Kurther Spain, 
use of silk, first in W. Asia, and afterwards in defeated the Lusitani.— 6. Sex., consul 136.— 
Greece. It is clear, hoAvcver, that, until some 7. C., consul 106 with (^. Servilins Caepio, the 
time after the commenceiiieiit of our era, the name year in which Cicero and Pompey Averc honi. 
liad no distinct geographical signification. Serica Although a “ stultis.simu3 liomo,” according to 
and Segfs Avere simply the unknown country and Cicero, he was elected in preference to Catnlus. 
people in the far East, from Avliom the article of He aa'Os one of the senators who took up arms 
commerce, silk, AA'as obtained. At a later period, against Saturninus in 100.-8. Sex., snrnamcd 
some knowledge of the country Avas obtained from GaArianuB, because he originally belonged to the 
the traders, the results of \Vhich are recorded by Gavia gens. He was (piai'stor in 63 in the consul- 
Ptolemy, Avho names several positions that can be ship of Cicero, Avho treated him Avith distiiigiii>hod 
identified with reasonable probability, but the favour; but in his tribunate of the pleh.s, .'>7, he 
detailed mention of Avhich does not fall Avithin the took an active ^)art in opposing Ciceros recal from 
object of this work. The Serica of Ptolemy cor- banishment. After Cicero’s return to Pome he 
responds to the N. W. part of Cl/ina, and ' the put his veto upon thc^decreo of the sen.ite restoring 
adjacent portions of Thibet and Ehiucse Tartar^, to Cicero the site on AAdiicii Ins house had stood, but 
The capital. Sera, is supposed by most to be ho found it advisable to Avitlulraw lii.s opposition. 
^ingan^ on the Hoang-hn^ bnt by some Peking. Serrllium a promontory of 8 brace 

The country Avas bounded, according to Ptolemy, in the Aegaean Sea, opposite the island of Samo- 
on the N. by unknown regions, on the W. by thrace, Avith a fortress of the same name upon it. 
Scythia, on the S. and ‘S. E. by India and the Q. Sertorius, one of the most extraordinary 
Sinae. The people were said by some to be of men in the later times of the republic, \va.s a native 
Indian, by others of Scythian, origin, and by of Nur.sia, a Sabine village, and was born ol ob- 
others to be a mixed race. The Great Wall of seure but rospectahle parents. He served under 
China is mentioned by Ammianus Marcellinus Marins iu the war agaiu.st the Teutoiies; and before 
under the name of Aggercs Serium. the battle of v\qii.'ie St'xtiac (J/.r), n. c. 102, ho 

Serlplius (^epKpos : ^epitpios : Seipho), an entered tin* camp oi the Tcutouos in disguise as a 
island iu the Aegean sea, and one of the Cyclades, spy, for wliicli hazardous undertaking his intrepid 
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character and some knowledge of the Gallic lan- 
guage well qualified him. He also served as tri- 
bunus luilitum in Spain under T. Didins (97). 
He was quaestor in .91, and had before this time 
lost an eye in battle. On the outbreak of the 
civil war in bb, he declarad himself against tRfc 
party of the nobles, though he Avas by no mcf.ns an 
admirer of his old commander^ C. Marius, whose 
character lie Avell understood. 11c commaniled one 
«f the 4 armies wliich besieged Rome under Ma- 
rius and Cinna. lie was however opposed to the 
bloody massacre which ensued after Marius and 
Cinna entered Rome ; and he was so indignant at 
the liorrible deeds committed by the slaves, whom 
Marius kept as guards, that ho fell upon tliem in 
their camp, and speared 4000 of them. In 0.4 
Sertorius was praetor, and either in tliis 3'ear or 
the following he went into Spain,' Avhieh had been 
assigned to him as his province the Mari.an 
party. After collecting a small hod\' of troops in 
Spam, he crossed over to Mauretania, where he 
gained a vietopy over Pacciaiuis, one of Sulla’’s 
generals. In consequence of his success in Africa, 
lie Avas invited 1)A' the Ijiisitani, avIjo Avere exposed 
to the invasion of the Romans, to become their 
leader. Jle gained great itifliumce oAer the Jnisi- 
taniaiis and the other harbariaii.s in Spain, and 
soon succeeded in forming an arniA”, Avhich for 
some years successfulh* opposed all the power of 
Rome. He also availed himself of thi^ superstitious 
character of the jieojde among Avhoni he Avas, to 
strengthen hui authority ovdr them. A fawn was 
brought to him h^’ one of the natives as a present, 
Avhicii soon hecairio so tame as to accompany him 
in his Avalks, and attend him on all occUiiiions. 
After Sulla had become, master of Italy, Sertorius 
was joined by many Romans avIio had been pro- 
scribed liy tlie dictator ; and this not onh* added 
to his consideration, but brouglit him many good 
officers. In 7.9 Metellus Pius Avas sent into Spain 
Avith a considerable force against Sertorius ; but 
Metellus could effect nothing against tlie eiienn'. 
He AA'as unable to bring Sertorius to any decisiNC 
battle, but Avas constantly harassed by the guerilla 
Avarfare of tlie latter. In 77 Sertorius was joined 
by M. Perperna with cohorts [Pkri’KIina]. 
To civo some show of form to his formidable power, 
Sertorius established a senate of ilOO, into Avliich 
no ])roviiK:ial aaus admitted; but to soothe the 
more distinguished Spaniards, and to have some 
securit}' fer their fidelitA', he estiiblishcd a school at 
lluesca (Osm), in Aragon, for the education of 
their cliildren in Greek and Roman learning. The 
continued Avant of success on the part of Metellus 
induced tlic Romans to send J’ompey to his assist- 
ance, but Avith an independent command. Pompej" 
arrived in Spain in 7() Avith 40,005 infantry and 
1000 cavalry, liut even with this formidable force 
he Avas unable to gain any decisive advantages over 
Sertorius. For the next 5 years Sertorius kept 
both Metellus and Ponipev’ at bay, and cut to 
pieces a large number of their forces. Sertorius 
was at length assassinated in 72 at a hampiet by 
Perperna and some other Roman officers, who had 
long been jealous of the authority of their com- 
mander. 

Servilla. 1. Daughter of Q. Servilius Caepio 
and tlie daughter of Livia, the sister of the cele- 
brated M. Livius Drusus, tribune of tlio plebs, 
li. c. .91. Servilia was married twice ; first to M. 
Junius Brutus, by Avhom she became the mother 
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off the murderer of Caesar, and secondly to D. Ju- 
nius Silanus, consul 62. She Avas the favourite 
mistress of the dicUitor Caesar; and it is reported 
that Brutus Avas her son by Caesar. This tale 
however cannot he true, as Caesar Avas onl}’- lo 
ears older than Brutus, the former having been 
orn in 100, and the latter in 85. She survived 
l^th her lover .and her son. After the battle of 
Philijmi, Antony' sent her the ashes of her son.— 
2. Sister of the preceding, Av.as the ‘2nd Avifo of 
L. Liicullus, consul 74. She bore IjUcuIIus a son, 
but, like her sisler, sho AV’as faithless to her hus- 
band ; and the latter, after putting nj) Avith Inu* 
conduct for some time from rog.ard to M. Cato Uti- 
censis, her half-brother, at length divorced her. 

Serviiia Gens, Avas one of tlie Alban house.s 
removed to Rome by Tullus llostilius. This gens 
was very celebrated during the early ages of tin* 
republic, and it continued to produce men of influ- 
ence in the state down to the imperial period. It 
Avas divided into numerous families, of wliieh the 
most important bore the names of; — A h.vl.a, Cai:- 
1*10, C.AscA, Glaucia, Rullus, Vatia. 

Servius Maurus Honoratus, or Servius Ma- 
rius Houoratus, a cc'lebrated Latin gram mar i an, 
contemporary Avith M.acrobius, who introduces him 
among the dramatis person.ae of the Saturnalia. 
His most celebrated production was .an elaborate 
coinmentaiy upon Virgil. This is, nominally^ at 
le.a8t, still extant ; but from the Avidely dilferent 
forms which it airsumcs in different MSS. it is 
clear that it must Ii.ave been changed and inter- 
polated to such an extent by' the transcribers of the 
middle ages, that it is impossible to determine how 
much belongs to Servius and lunv much to later 
hands. Kveu iu its present condition, however, it 
is deservedly' regarded as the most importtint and 
valuable of all the Latin Scholia. It is attached 
to many' of the earlier editions of Virgil, but it 
Avill be found under its best form in the edition of 
Virgil by' Burmanii. We possess also the following 
tre^^tises bearing the name of Servius : — 1 . In 
secundum Domiti Editioncni lulerprcUiiio. 2. J)c 
Ratione ultimarum Sylluhurnin ad AquUinnm Li- 
ber. 5. A rs dc cenlum Aletris s. Centimvlruni. 
Servius T^ullius. [Tui.liu.s.] 

SesS,mus <27jo-ajads), a little coast river of 
Paphl.agonia, with a toAvn of the same name ; both 
c.alled afterAvards Am a.stkis. ^ 

S^BOStris (Xeauarpis)^ the name given by tlic 
Greeks to the great king of J’lgypt, who is called 
in Maiietho .and on the monuments Ramses or 
H.amesses. Ramses is a name common to several 
kings of the 18th, lytli, .'ind 20th dynasties; but 
Sesostris must be identified Avith Riunsos, the .4rd 
king of the 1 9th dynasty, the son of Seti, and the 
father of Menephthah. Sesostris was ^ great con- 
queror. He is said to have subdued Mtluopi.a, 
the greater part of Asi.a, and the 'J'lirucians in 
Europe; and in all the countries Avliich he con- 
quered he erected s/c/ucj on wliich he inscribed 
his own name. He returned to Egypt after an 
absence of 9 years, and the countless captives 
Avhom ho brought back Avith him were employed' 
in the erection of numerous public Avorks. Memo- 
rials of Ranises-Sesostris still exist throughout the 
Avhole of Egypt, from the mouth ’of the JSilc to 
the south of Nubia. In the remains of his palace- 
temple at Thebes Ave sec bis victories and conquests 
represented on the walls, and Ave c.an still trace 
there some of the nations of Africa and Asia whom 
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he subdued. The name of Sesostris is not fou^d 
on monuments, and it Avas probably a popular sur- 
name given to the great hero of the 19th dynasty, 
*and borrowed from Sesostris, one of the renowned 
kings of the r2th dynasty, or perhaps from Scsor- 
thus, a king of the 3rd dynasty. 

Sestianae Axae {C. Villano)^ the most W.-ly 
promontory on the N. coast of llispania Tarraco- 
iieiisis in (iallaccia, Avith 3 altars consecrated to 
Augustus. 

Sestlnum (Sestinas, -utis : Sestino\ a town in 
Umbria on the Apennines, near Ate sources of the 
Pisaiirns. 

. Sestfus. [Skxtius.] 

SestUB (^tjo-tSs : X-fiaTios : Ialova\ a towir 
in Thrace, situated at the narrowest part of the 
Hellespont opposite Abydos in Asia, from Avhich 
it Avas only 7 stadia distant. It was founded by 
tlie Acolians. It Avas celebrated in Grecian poetry 
on account of the loves of Loander and Hero 
[Lkandeji], and in history on account of tlie 
bridge of boats Avhich Xerxes here built across the 
Hellespont. Sestiis Avas always reckoned a place 
of importance in consequence of its commanding 
to a great extent the passage of the Hellespont. 
It was for some time in the possession of the Per- 
sians, but Avas retaken by the Greeks, «. c. 47C, 
after a long siege. It subsequently formed part 
of the Athenian empire. 

Setabis. [Saetabis.] 

Settton (260wv), a prit‘st of, llepbaestus, made 
liinisolf master of Egypt after the expulsion ofj 
Sabacon, king of the Ethiopiaiis, and was suc- 
ceeded by the Hodecarchia, or government of the 
l‘J chiefs, Avhich ended in the solo sov'creignty of 
Psammitichus. Herodotus relates (ii. 141) that 
in Sethon’s reign Sanacliaribus, king of the Ara- 
bians and Assyrians, advanced against Egypt, at 
which Setlioii Avas in great alarm, as he had in- 
sulted the warrior class, .and deprived them of 
their lands, and they now refused to follow him to 
the war. But the god Hephaestus came to^his 
assistance; for Avhilo the two armies Avere encamped 
near Pelusiunu the field-mice in the night gnawed 
to pieces the bow-strings, the quivers, and the 
shield-handles of the Assyrians, wl^o Hcd on the 
following day with great loss. The recollection of 
this miniclc Avtis perpetuated by a stiitue of th 
king ill the temple of Hephaestus, holding a mouse 
in his hand, .and saying, “ Let every one look at 
me av 1 be pious.'” This Sanacharibus is the Sen- 
nacherib of the Scriptures, and the destruction of 
the Assyrians at Pelusium is evidently only another 
version of the miraculous destruction of the Assy- 
rians by the angel of the Lord, Avhen they had .ad- 
vanced against Jerusalem in the reign of llezckiah. 
According, to the JcAvisli records, this event hap- 
pened in B.c. 71 1. 

Setia (Setimis: Sezza or Se8se\ an ancient 
town of Latium in the E. of the Pontine Marshes, 
originally belonged to the Volscian confederacy, 
but was subsequently taken by the Homans and 
colonised. It Avas here that the Homans kept the 
Carthaginian hostages. It was celebrated for the 
excellent Aviiie grown in tho neighbourhood of the 
town, Avhich Avas reckoned in the time of Augustus 
the finest wifie in Italy. 

Severus, M. Aurkius Alexander, usually 
cjilled Alexander Severus, Homan emperor, a. n. 
222 — 235, the son of Gessius Marcianus and Julia 
Mamaca, and first cousin of Elag.abalus, w'as born 


at Arce, in Phoenicia, in tlie temple of Alexander 
the Great, to which his parents had repaired for 
the celebration of a festival, the Ist of October, 
A. D. 205. Ilis original name appear^ to have been 
Alexiauus Bassiunus^ the latter appcdlation having 
been derived from his,^naternal grandfather. Upon 
the elevation of Elagabalus, he accompanied his 
mother and the c*urt to Home, a report having 
been spread abroad that he also, as well as the 
emperor, was the son of Caracalla. In ‘J-Jl ho was 
adopted by. Elagabalus and created Caesar. The 
names Alexianm and Bassia?ius were laid aside, 
and those of M. Aurelius Akxt-tnder substituted ; 
J/. Aurelius in virtue of his adoption ; Alvaaiukr 
in consequence, as Av.as asserted, of a direct reve- 
lation on the part of the Syrian god. On the death 
of Elagabalus, on the 11th of March, a.h. 222, 
Alexander ascended the throne, adding Sei'i rus to 
his other designations, in order to mark more ex- 
plicitly the descent Avhicli be claimed from the 
father of Caracalla. After reigning in peace some 
years, during wliich he reformed many abuses in 
the state, ho Avas involved in a Avar Avith Arta- 
xerxes, king of Persia, who had lately founded the 
new empire of the Sassanidae on the mins of the 
Parthian monarchy, Alex.ander gained a, great 
victory over Artaxerxes in 232 ; but he Avas unable 
to prosecute his advantage in consequence of intel- 
ligence having reached him of a great movement 
among the German tribes. lie celebrated a tri- 
umph at Home in 233, and in the following year 
(234) set out for G.tul, Avliich the Germans were 
deA*ast.ating ; but before he had made any progress 
ill the campaign, he Avns Av.aylaid b}' a small band 
of mutiimus soldiers, instigated, it is said, by Max- 
imimis, and slain, along Avith his mother, in the 
early part of 235, in the 30tli year of his age, and 
the l ull of his reign. Alexander Severus was 
distinguished by justice, Avisdoin, and clemency In 
all public transactions, and by the simplicity and 
purity of his private life, 

SSverus, A. Caecina, [Cakcina.] 

Severus, Cassius, a celebrated orator and 
satirical writer in the time of Augustus and Tibe- 
riu.s, was born about n. c. 50 at Longula, in La- 
tium. He was a man of low origin and dissolute, 
character, but was much feared by the severity of 
his attacks upon the Homan nobles. He must 
[ liave commenced his career as a public sland 
' very <'urly, if he is the person against whom the 
()lh epode of Horace is directed, as is sup])osed by 
many ancient and modern commentator.s. Towards 
the latter end of the reign of Augustus, 8e\erus 
was banished by^ Augustus to the island of Crete 
on account of his libellous verses ; but as he still 
continued to Avrite libels, he Avas removed by Tibe- 
rius in A. n. 24 to the desert island of Seriplios, 
Avlierc he died in great poverty in tlie 25tli year 
of his exile, a. d. 33. 

Severus, Cornelius, the author of a poem en- 
titled Bclluiit iSiailum, was coiitenq»oraiy with 
Ovid, by Avhom he is addressed in one ot the 
Epistles written from Pontus. 

Severus, Flavius Valerius, Roman emperor, 
A. D. 30b' — 307. He Av.as proclaimed Caesar by 
Guleriiis in 305 ; and on the death of Const.antiua 
Cldonis, in the following ye.ar, he Avas further pro- 
claimed Augustus by Galerius. Soon afterwards 
he was sent against Maxentius, who had assumed 
the imperial title at Rome. The expedition how- 
ever Avas unsuccessful; and Severus having sur- 
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rendered at Ravenna, was taken prisoner to Rome 
and compelled to put an end to his life. 

Severus, Liblus, Roman emperor a. d. 46‘1 — 
4G5, was a Lucaniau by birth, and owed his acces- 
sion to Riciiner, who placed him on the throne after 
the assassination of Majori^n. During his reign 
the real government was in the hands of Rihimer. 
Severus died a natural death. * 

Severus, L. Septixuius, Roman «‘m}>er(>r a. r>. 
103 — 211, was born 14G, near Leptis in Africa. 
After holding various important military commands 
under IM. Aurelius and Commodus, he was at 
length appointed comnuuidcr-in-chief of the army 
in Pannunia and Illyria. Ry this army he was 
proelainied emperor after the dt'ath of Pertinax 
(1.03). He forthwith marched upon Rome, w'hero 
Julianas had been made emperor by the ])raetorian 
troops. Juliauus was put to death upon his arrival 
before the city. [Julian us.] S(>venis then turned 
liis arms against Pescennius Nigej', who h;ul been 
sainted emperor by the eastern legions. The 
struggle was brought to a close by a decisive battle 
near Ismis, in which Niger was defeated by Severus, 
and ha\iug been shortly afterwards* taken prisoner 
was put to death by order of the latter (101). 
Severus then laid siege to i»}zautium, which re- 
fiLs(;d to submit to him even afu-r the death of 
Niger, and which was not taken till 10(». The 
city was treated with great sevorits’- by Severus. 
Its walls w'ere levelled with the earth, its soldiers 
and magistrates put to death, and the town itself, 
deprived of all its political privileges, made over to 
the Perinthians, During the contimuince of thU 
siege, Severus had crossed the Kuphrates(10.')) and 
subdued the Mesopotamian Arabians. lie returned 
to Italy in lOG, and in the same year proceeded to 
Gaul to o[)j)ose Albinus, who had been proclaimed 
emperor by the troops in that country. Alltinus 
was defeated and slain in a terrible batthi fought 
near Lyons on the I9tli of February, 107. Severus 
retunu'd to Romo in tlio same year ; but after re- 
maining a short time in thi* capital, he set out for 
the Fast iri order to repel the invasion of the Par- 
thiaiis, who were ravaging ^Ieso[»otanna. lie 
crossed tlic Euphrates early in lOG, and commenced 
a series of operations which were attended with 
brilliant results. Seleucia and Babylon were 
evacuated by the enemy ; and Ctesipbon was Uiken 
and plundered after a short siege. After spending 
3 years in the East, and visiting Arabia, l^ilestine, 
and Egypt, Severus returned to Rome in 2U2. For 
the next 7 } ears he remained trampiilly at Rome ; 
but in 208 he went to Britain with his sons Cara- 
calla and Gota. Here he carried on war against 
tlie Caledonians, and erected the celebrated Avail, 
which bore his name, from the Solway to the mouth 
of the Tyiuv After remaining 2 years in Britain 
he died at Eboracuiii (York) ou the Itli of February, 
211, in the G5th year of his age, and the loth of 
his reign. 

Severus, Sulpiclus, chiefly celebiatcul as an ec- 
clesiastical historian, was a native of Atjuitania, 
and nourished towards the close of the 4th century 
under Arcadius and Ilonorius. lie was descended 
from a noble family, and Avas originally an advocate ; 
but he eventually became a presbyter of the church, 
and attached himself closely to St. Martin of 
Tours. The extant works of Severus arc : — 1 . 
flisforia iSacra^ an epitome of sacred history, ex- 
tending from the creation of the world to the con- 
sulship of Stilicho and Aurelhiuus, a. u. 400. 2. 
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pita S. Matiini Turanensis. 3. Tres Ephtolac. 
A.J)ialogi duo^ containing a review of the dissmisions 
which had arisen among ecclesiastics in the East 
regarding the works of Origen. 5. EpUtolae Sc,r, 
The best edition of the complete works of Severus 
is by Hieronymus de Prato, 4to. 2 vols. Veron. 
1741—1754. 

Seuthes ( 5 €u 0 i 7 s), the name of several kings of 
the Odrysians in Thrace. Of these the most im- 
portant Avas the nephew of SiUilces, whom he suc- 
ceeded on the thjoiie in 424. During a long reign 
he raised his kingdom to a height of power and 
pro.sperity, Avhich it had never previously attained. 

Sextia or Sestia Gens, plebeian, one of whoso 
members, namely, L. Sextins St'xtinus Lateramis, 
Avas the first plebeian Avho obtained the consulship, 
11. c. 3GG. 

Sextiae Aquae. [Aquak Sexti.ae.] 

Sextius or Sestius. 1. P., rpiaestor n. c. G3, 
and tribune of the plcbs 57. In the latter year 
he took an active part in obtaining Cicero’s n-cal 
from banishment. Like Milo, he kept a band of 
armed n-tainers to oppose P. Clodius and his par- 
tizans ; and in the bdlowing year (.5G) he Avas 
accused of Us on account of his violent acts during 
his tribunate. He Avas defended by Cicero in an 
oration still extant, ajid Avas accpiltted on the 1 Ith 
of INIarch, chiidly in consequence of the powerful 
influence of I’onqx'v. In 53, Sextius Avas })raotor. 
Un the breaking out of the civil Avar in 49, Sextius 
first espoused Pofflpey’s piirty, but be afterwards 
joined Caesar, avIio sent him, in 48, into Cappa- 
docia. He Avas alive in 43, as appears from Cicero’s 
correspondence.— -2. L., son of the preceding liy 
his first wife, Postumia. He served under M. Bru- 
tus in Macedonia, but subsequent!}' became tlie 
friend of Aiigustiis. One of Horace’s odes is ad- 
dressed to him.— 3. T., one of Caesar’s legates in 
(laul, and afterwards governor of the province of 
Nuniidia, or New Africa, at the time of Caesar's 
death (44). Here he carried on Avar against ( 4 . 
Cowiificius, who held the province of Old Africa, 
and Avhom he defeated and slew in battle. 

Sextius Calvinus. [Calvin us.] 

Sextus Empiricus, was a physician, and re- 
ceived his name Empiricus from belonging to the 
school of the Einpirici. He Avas a contemporary of 
Galen, and lived in the first half of the 3rd cciituiy 
of the Christian aera. Nothing is knoAvn of his 
life. He belonged to the Sceptical school of philn- 
sopliA'. Two of his works are extant: — 1. Huflpce- 
viai ‘TTrorinrwiTcis ’1) (rxeirriKa UTro/xx^TjjuaTa, contain- 
ing^ the doctrines of the Sceptics in 3 books. 2. 

rou7 jULadTj/LLariKovs avTt^^7]riKoi^ against tin* 
Mathematici, in 11 books, is an tittack upon all 
positive philosoply. The first G books are a re- 
futation of the G sciences of grammar, rhetoric, 
geometry, arithmetic, astrology, and music. U'lu' 
remaining 5 books are directed against logicians, 
physical philosophers, and ethical AA'riters, ami 
form, ill fact , .11 distinct Avork, Avhich may be view ed 
as belonging to the 'T7roTi;7r£i(reis. The tAVo Avorks 
are a great repository of doubts ; the language is as 
dear and perspicuous as the subject Avill allow. 
Edited by Fabricius, Lips. 1718. 

Sextus Rufus, 1. The name preyed to a AA'ork 
entitled Dc Jiegmiihns Urbis Romae, published by 
Onuphrius Paii\inius at Frankfort in 1558. Ibis 
Avork is believed by the best topographers to have 
been comjiiled at a late period, and is not r«‘giirdea 
as a document of authority, —2. Seztus RufttS is 
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also tlio name prefixed to an abridijinent of Rorany 
History in 28 sliort chapters, entitled Breviarium 
do Vidoriis et Provinciis Populi Romani^ and ex- 
ecuted by command of tlie emperor Valens, to 
whom ^ is dedicated.' This work is usually'' printed 
witli the larger editions of Eutropius, and of the 
minor Roman historians. There are no grounds 
for establishing a connexion between Sextus Rufus 
the historian a)id tlio autlior of the work ..Pe Jtc~ 
ijionihus. 

Sibae or Sibi (^iSai, XiSoi)^ rude jieople in 
the N. W. of India (in the iiho\Q the 

confluence of the rivers Hydaspes (Jdani) and 
Aeesines {Chc7iah\ who were- clothed in skins and 
armed with clubs, and whom therefore the soldiers 
of Alexander regarded, whether seriously or in 
jest, ns descendants of Hercules. 

Sibyllao (2/SuAXai), the mmie hy which several 
prophetic women are designated. The first tSihyl, 
from whom all tlie rest are said to have derived 
their name, is called a dautrhter of Dardanns and 
Neso. Some autliors mention only 4 ^iltyls, the 
Erytliraean, the Samian, tlie ]\gyptian, and the 
Sardian ; hut it was more commonly believed tliat 
there were 10, namely, tlie Babylonian, the Li- 
byan, the D<*lphian (an old('r Delphian, who was a 
daughter of Zens and J^amia, and a y<mnger one), 
the (jimmeriaii, the Ervthrai*:in (also an elder and 
a younger oinv the latter of whom was called lle- 
rophile), tlie Samian, the Cuinaenn (sometimes 
identified with the Erythraean ),%he Hellespoiitian, 
or 'rrojaii, the Phrygian, and the Tihnrtiiie. The 
most celebrated of these Sibyls is tlie Cumaean, 
who is mentioned under the names of Ilcrophile, 
Demo, Phemoiioe, Deiphobc, Deiiu)p}iile,and Arnal- 
thoa. She was consulted by Aeneas before he 
descended into the lower w'orld. She is said to 
liave eonic to Italy from tlie East, and she is tlie 
one who, according to tradition, appeared before 
king 4 arquinius, offering him the Sibylline hooks 
for sale. Respecting the Sibylline hooks, see Diet, 
of Autiq. art. ,Si/>7jllini Libri, • 

Sicambri. fSv(iAMHHi.J 

Sicani, Siceli, Sicelidtae. [Sicilia.] 

Sicarii (i. c. assassins)^ the name given hy the 
Romans to certain savage niouiitaiir» tribes of the 
Lebanon, who w'erc, like the Thugs of India, 
avowed murderers by piofessioii. In the same 
mountains there existed, at the time of tlio 
Crusades, a branch of the fanatic sect called 
Assw.s.sirts, whose habits resembled those of the 
Sicani, and whose name the Crusaders imported 
into Europe f but these were of Arabian origin. 

Sicca Veneria (proh. a considera 

city of N. Africa, on the frontier of Niimidia and 
Zeugitana, built on a hill near the river Ragrada'^. 
It derived* its name from a temple of Venus, in 
which the goddess was Avorsliipped with rit(»s 
peculiar to tlie corresponding eastern deity Astarte, 
Avhenco it may he infi-Tred that the place was a 
Phoenician settlement. • 

Sichaeus, also called Acerhas. [Acerba.s.] 

Sicilia {Sici/g), one of the largest islands in the 
Mediterranean Sea. It vvas supposed hy the an- 
cients to be the same as tlie Homeric island Thri~ 
nacia (OpivaKia)^ and it was therefore frequently 
called Thrinacia, Trinacia, or Trinacris, a name 
which was believed to he derived from the tri- 
angular figure of the island. For the same reason 
the Roman poets called it Triquetra. Its more 
usual name came from its later inhabitants, the 
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Siceli, w'hence it w-as called Sicelia (SneeA/a), 
which the Romans clianged into Sicilia. As the 
Siceli also bore the name of Sicani, the island was 
also called Sicania {y,ii<avia). Sicily is separated 
from the S. coast of Italy by a narrow cliannel 
called Fretum Siculutn, sometimes siinpli' Fretusi 
{nop^fx6s\ and also Scyllaeum Fretum,' of wliich 
the modern name A Juiro di Mcsshui. Tlio sea on 
the E. aud S. of the island was also called Mare 
Siculum. The island itselt is In the shape of a 
triangle.* The N. and S. sides are about J75 
miles each in length, not including tlie windings of 
the coast; and the length of the E. side is about 
115 miles. The N. W. ])olnt, the J^nun. JAhj~ 
haciun., is about 90 miles from C. Bon on lia* coast 
of Africa ; the N. E. point, Prov). Pelurti'^. is about 
3 miles from the cojist of Lalabria in Italy ; and 
the S. E. point. Prom. Puchynus^ is (JO miles iV'im 
the island of Malta. Sicily formed originally 
part of Italy, and was torn away from it by sf)nui 
volcanic eruption, as the ancients goneraily be- 
lieved. A range of mrnintains, wliieli are a conti- 
nuation (/f the Apeiiuines, extends throughout the 
island from Jk*to \V. The general name of tiiis 
mountain-range was Nebrodi Montes (^Arado?/ia\ > 
of which there were several oifshoots kinfwn by 
dilliTent names. (.)r these the most important 
were, the celebrated volcano Aetna on tlu' K. siiie 
ot the island, Eryx (A7. LVw/iowo) in the extreme 
W. near Drepamim, and the Ileraei Montes 
{uMojiii Sori) in the running down to the ])ro- 
montory ^ Pachynus. A large number of rivers 
How down from the, mountains, but most of them 
are dr}-, or nearly Ro, in the summer. The soil of 
Sicily was very fertile, and produced in antir[uity 
an immense quantity of wheat, on which the popu- 
lation of Rome relied to a great extent for tlieir 
subsistence. So celebrated was it even in early 
times on account of its corn, that it was ie[>re- 
sented as sacred to Demeter (Ceres), and as the 
favourite abode of this goddess. Hence it Avas in 
this island that her daughter Persephone (Proser- 
pina) Avas carried away hy Pluto. Besides corn 
the island produced excellent wine, saifron, honey, 
almonds, and the other southern fruits. 'I'he earli- 
est inhabitants of Sicily are said to have been the 
savage Cyclopes and Laestrygdnes ; but these are 
fabulous beings, and the. first inhabitants men- 
tioned in history are the Sicani (Sixaeoi), or 
Siculi (2uceAoI), who crossed over into the island 
from Italy. Some writers, indeed, regard the 
Sicani and Siculi ns two distinct peoples, supposing 
the latter c-nly to have migrated from Italy, and 
the former to have been the aboriginal inhabitants 
of the country ; but there is no good reason for 
making any distinction between them. They ap- 
pear to liavc been a Celtic people. According to 
Thucydides their original settlement was on the 
river Sicanus in Iberia ; but as Thncydid(\s extends 
Iberia as far as the Rhone, it is probahle that 
Sicanus Avas a riv’er of (laiil, and it may liave lu'en 
the Sequana, as some modern writers suppose. 
The ancient Avriters relate that tliese Sicani, being 
hard pressed by the Ligyes (Ligures), crossed the 
Alps and scttle<l in Latiiim ; that, heiiiL-' driven 
out of this country bvtlie Aborigines with the help 
of Pelasginns, they ‘migrated to the S. of the ponin- 
Riila, where they lived for a considerable time along 
Avitli the Oenotriaiis ; and that at last they crossed 
over to Sicily, to Avhich they gave their name. 
They spread over the greater part of the islandf 
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but in later times were found chiefly in the interior 
and in the N . part ; some of the moat important 
towns belonging to them were Hcrbita, Agyrium, 
Adraiium, and jSnna. The next immigrants into 
the island were Cretans, who arc said to have 
come to Sicily under their Wng, Minos, in pursuit 
of Daedalus, and to have settled on the S. cofist in 
the neighbourhood of Agrigen*tum, where they 
founded Minoa (afterwards llcraclea Minoa). 
Then came the Elymaoi, a small band of fugitive 
Trojans, who are said to have built Entella, Eryx, 
and Egesta. These Cretans and Elymaei, how- 
ever, if indeed they ever visited Sicily, soon 
became incorporated with the Sicnli. The Phoe- 
nicians likewise at an early period formed settle- 
ments, for the purposes of commerce, on all the 
coasts of Sicily, but more especially on tlie N. and 
N. W. parts. They were subsequently obliged to 
retire from the greater part of their settlements 
before the increasing power of the Greeks, and to 
confine themselves to Motya, SolQs, and Panormus. 
But the most important of all the immigrants into 
Sicily were the Greeks. The first body of Greeks 
Avho landed in the island were Ckalcidians from 
Euboea, and Megarians led by the Athenian 
ThucleS. These Greek colonists built the town of 
N.axos, H. c. 735. They were soon followed by 
other Greek colonists, who founded a number of 
very flourishing cities, such as Syracuse in 734, 
Leontini and CaUina in 730, Megara Hybla in 
7*20, Gela in GOO, Seliiius in G2(), Agrigeiitum in 
570, etc. The Greeks soon became the ruling 
race in the island, and received the name of Sice- 
lidtae (2tK€A.ioiJTou) to distinguish them from the 
earlier inhabitjmts. At a later time the Cartha- 
ginians obtained a firm footing in Sicily. Their 
first attempt was made in 430 ; but they were | 
defeated by (relon of Syracuse, and obliged to retire 
with gn?at loss. Their 2iid invasion in 400 was 
more successful. They took Selinus in this year, 
and 4 years afterw^ds (105) the powerful city of 
Agrigeiitum. They now became the permanent 
masters of the W. part of the island, and were 
engaged in frequent wars with Syracuse, and the 
other Greek cities. The struggle between the 
Carthaginians and Greeks continued, with a few 
interruptions, down to the 1st Punic war ; at 
the*close of which (241) the Carthaginians were 
obliged to evacinate the island, the W. part of which 
now passed into the hands of the Romans, and was 
made a Roman province. The E. part still con- 
tinued under the rule of Hieron of Syracuse as an 
ally of Rome ; but after the revolt of Syracuse in 
the 2nd Punic war, and the conquest of that city 
by Marcellas, the whole island was made a Homan 
province, and was administered by a praetor. 
Under the Roman dominion more attention was 
paid to agriculture than to commerce ; and conse- 
quently the Greek cities on the coast gradually 
declined in prosperity and in wealth. The inha- 
bitants of the province received the Jus Latii from 
Julius Caesar; and Antony conferred upon them, 
in accordance, as it was said, with Caesar’s will, 
the full Roman franchise. Augustus, after his 
conquest of Sex. Pompey, who had held the island 
for several years, founded colonies at Messana, 
Taiiromenium, Catana, Syracuse, Thermae, and 
Panormus. On the downfal of the Roman em- 
pire, Sicily formed part of the kingdom of the 
Ostrogoths ; but it was taken from them by Bcli- 
sarius in a. d. 536, and annexed to the Byzantine 
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qrtpire. It continued a province of this empire 
till 828, when it was conquered by the Saracens, 
— Literature and the arts were cultivated with 
great success in the Greek cities of Sicily. It was 
the birthplace of the philosophers ETnpedoclj!s 
charmus, and Dicaearclius ; of the niathematici.ui 
Archimedes; of the physicians llerodicns and 
Acron; of the historians Diodorus, Antioclms, 
Philistjis, and Timaeus ; of the rhetorician Gor- 
gias ; and of the jioets Stesichonis and Theocritus. 

Sicima. [Ni^polis, No. ,5.] 

Sicinlus. 1. L. Sicinius Bellutus, the leader 
of the plebeians in their secession to the Sacred 
Mount in n. c. 494. He was chosen one of the 
first tribunes. •— 2. L, Sicinius Dentatus, called 
by some writers the Roman Achilles. He is said 
to have fought in 120 battles, to have slain 8 of 
the enemy in single combat, to have received 4.) 
wounds on the front of his body, and to ha\e ac- 
companh d the triumphs of .0 generals, whose vic- 
tories were principally owing to his valour. He was 
tribune of the plebs in 4.54. lie was put to death 
by the decemvirs in 450, because lie endeavoured 
to persuade tlie plebeians to secede to the Sacred 
Mount. The pcTSons sent to assassinate him ft‘ll 
upon him in a lonely spot, but he killed most of 
them before they succeeded in despatching him, 

Siclnus (%'iKivos : '^iKivir-qs : .SV/riwo), a small 
island in the Aegaean sea, one of the Sporades, 
between Pholegandrus and los, with a town ol 
the same name, •i.'t is said to have ht'vn originally 
called Oenoc from its cultivation of the vine, Imt 
to have been named Sicinus after a son of 'J’lioas 
and Oeiioi*. It was probably colonised by the 
lonians. During the Persian war it submitted to 
Xerxes, but it afterwards formed part of the Athe- 
nian maritime empire. 

Siedris (Serp-a), a ri\er in llispania Tarraco- 
nensis, which had its source in the territory of tJic 
Cerretani, divided the Ilergetes and Lacetani, 
flowed by llerda, and after receiving the river 
Cinga (Ci'wm), fell into the Iberus, near Octogesa. 
Sicilli. [Sicilia.] 

SicMum Fretum, Sicillum Hare. [Sicilia. ] 
Siculus Flaccus. [Flaccus.] 

Slcyfinia (CSiKuwpia), a small district in tlic 
NK. of Peloponnesus, bounded on the E. by tlie 
territory of Corinth, on the W. by Achaia, on the 
S. by the territory -of Phlius and Cleonae, and on 
the N. by the Corinthian gulf. The area of tin' 
country was probably somewhat li'ss than 100 
square miles. It consisted of a plain near the sea 
with mountains in the interior. Its rivers, which ran 
in a N.E.-ly direction, were Sythas on the frontier 
of Achaia, Helisson, Sellels, and Asopus in the in- 
terior, and Nemea on the frontier of the territory 
of Corinth. The land was fertile, and produced 
excellent oil. Its almonds and its fish were also 
much prized. Its chief town was Sicken {'Zt.Kvwv : 
iSiKuwPxor), which was situated a little to the W. 
of the river Asopus, and at the distance of 20, or, 
according to others, 12 stadia from tlie sea. The 
ancient city, which was situated in the plain, was 
destroyed by Demetrius Poliorcetes, and a new 
city, which bore for a short time the name of TJe- 
metrias, was built by him on the high ground 
close to the Acropolis. The harbour, which, ac- 
cording to some, was connected with the city bv 
means of long walls, was well fortified, and formed 
a town of itself. Sicyon was one of the most an- 
cient cities of Greece. It is said to have been 
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originally called AegialCa or Aegiali (Aiytdkfic^J 
fiiytaXol)^ after an ancient king, Aegialeus ; to 
have been subsequently named Mocone (Mtjkwkjj), 
and to have been finally called Sicyon from an 
Athenian of this name. Sicyon is represented by 
Homer as forming part of the empire of Agamem- 
non ; but on the invasion of Peloponnesus it be- 
came subject to Phalces, the son of Tenienus, and 
was henceforward a Dorian state. The apcient 
inhabitants, however, were formed into a 4 th tribe 
called Aegialeis, which possessed e^ual rights with 
the 3 tribes of the llylleis, Pamphyli, and Dy- 
manatae, into which the Dorian conquerors were 
divided. Sicyon, on account of the small extent 
of its territory, never attained much political im- 
porUincc, and was generally dependent either on 
Argos or Sparfci. At the time of the 2nd Messe- 
nian war it bcc.-ime subject to a succession of 
tyrants, who administered their power with mo- 
deration and justice for 100 years. The first of 
these tyrants, was Andreas, who began to rule 
u.c. 67 6. He was followed in succession by Myron, 
Aristonymus, andClisthenes, on whose death, about 
676, a republican form of government was esta- 
blished. Clisthenea had no male children, but 
only a daughter, Agariste, who was married to the 
Athenian Megacles. In the Persian war the 
Sicyonianssent 15 ships to the battle of Salamis,and 
uOO hoplites to the battle of Plataea. In the in- 
terval between the Persian and the Peloponnesian 
wars, the Sicyonians were twice lefeated and their 
country laid waste by the Athenians, fir.st under 
Tolmides in 456, and again under Pericles in 454. 
In the Peloponnesian war they took part with the 
ISpartans. From this time till the Macedonian 
supremacy their history requires no special men- 
tion ; blit in the middle of the 3rd century Sicyon 
took an active part in public alTairs in consequence 
«f its being the native town of Aratus, who united 
it to the Achaean league in 251. Under the 
Romans it gradually declined ; and in the lime of ' 
Pausanias, in the 2iid century of tlie Christian eja, 
many of its public buildings were in ruins. — 
Sicyon was for along time the chief seat of Grecian 
art. It gave its name to one of the great schools 
of painting, which was founded by Euponipus, .and 
'which produced Pamphilus and Apelles. It is also 
said to have been the earliest school of statuary in 
Greece, which was introduced into Sicyon by Di- 
poenus and Scyllis from Crete about 560 ; but its 
earliest native artist of celebrity was Canachus. 
Dysippus was also a native of Sicyon. The town 
was likc^wifio celebrated for the taste and skill dis- 
played in the various articles of dress made by its 
inhabitants, among which we find mention of a 
particular kind of shoe, which was much prized in 
all parts of Greece. 

Sida, Side (2i'5i7, SiSfrrjr, and 'S.iHtvs, Sidites 
and Sidetes). 1. (^Eski Adah'a, Ru.), a city of 
Pamphylia, on the coast, a little W. of the river 
Melas. It was an Aeolian colony from Cyme in 
Aeolis, and was a chief seat of tho worship of 
Athena, \\ ha is represented on its coins holding a 
pomegranate ((rlSrj) as the embhmi of the city. In 
the division of the provinces under Constantine, it 
was made the capital of Pamphylia Prima. — >2. 
The old name of Folemonium, from which a flat 
district in the N.E. of Poiitus Polemonlacus, along 
the coast, obtained the name of SidCne 

Sldenus. [Polemonium.] 

SIdloIni, an Ausonian people in the N. W. of 
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Campania and on the borders of Samnium, who, 
being hard pressed by the Samnites, united them- 
selves to the Campanians. Their chief town was 
TeJinum. ‘ 

Sidon, gen. onis gen. StSwi/oy, 'S.iZSvos^ 

O. T. Tsidon or, in ^he English form. Zidon : 

Sidonius : Saida, Ru.), 
for a long time thc^ most powerful, and probably 
the most ancient, of the cities of IMiocnice. As 
early as the compiest of Canaan by the Israelites, 
it is called * Great Zidon’ (Joshua, xi. 6.). It 
stood in a plain, about a mile wide, on the coast of 
the Mediterranean, 200 stadia (20 geog. miles) N. 
of Tyre, 400 stadia (40 geog. miles) S. of Rerytus, 
66 miles W. of Damascus, and a day’s journey 
N. W. of the source of the J ordaii at Paneas. It had 
a fine double harbour, now almost filled with sand ; 
and was strongly fortified. It was the chief seat 
of the maritime power of Phoenice, until eclipsed 
by its own colony. Tyre (Tvrus] ; and its power 
on the land side seems to have extended over all 
Plioenice, and at one period (in the time of the 
Judges) over at least a part of Palestine. In the 
time of David *and Solomon, Sidon appears to 
have been subject to the king of Tyre. It pro- 
bably regained its former rank, as the first the 
Phoenician cities, by its submission to Shalmanezer 
at the time of the Assyrian conquest of Syria, for 
we find it governed by its own king under the 
Babylonians and the Persians. In the. expedition 
of Xerxes against Greece, the Sidonians furnished 
tlie best ships in theVholc fleet, and their king 
obtained the highest place, next to Xerxes, in the 
council, and above the king of Tyre. Sidon re- 
ceived the great blow to her prosperity in the 
reign of Arta.xerxe8 III. Ochus, when the Si- 
donians, having taken part in the revolt of Phoe- 
nice and Cyprus, and being betrayed to Ochus by 
their own king, Tenne.<!, burnt themselves with 
their city, B. c. 351. The cit}'' was rebuilt, but 
the fortifications wore not restored, and the place 
was, therefore, of no further importance in military 
history. It shared the, fortunes of the rest of 
Phoenice, and under the Romans it retained 
much of its commercial importance, which it has 
not yet entirely lost. In addition to its commerce,. 
Sidon was famed I’or its manufactures of glass, the 
invention of which was said to have been made in 
Phoenjeia, 

Sidfiiuus Apollinaris, whose full name was 
C. Sollius Sidonius Ajiollinaris, was born at Liig- 
dunum {Lyons) about A. d. 431. At an early age 
he married Papianilla, the child of Flavius Avitus; 
and upon the elevation of his father-in-law to the 
imperial dignity (456), he accompanied liim to 
Home, and celebrated his consulship in a poem still 
exUiiit. Avitus raised Sidonius to the rank of a 
senator, nominated him prefect of the city, and 
caused his statue to be, placed among tbe ('fligies 
which graced the library of 'I'rajan. Tlie ilownfal 
of Avitus threw a cloud over the fortunes ot Sido- 
nius, who having been shut up in Lyons, and 
having endured the hardships of the siege, pur- 
chased pardon by a complimentary address to the 
victorious Majorian. Tlie poet was not only for- 
given, but w'as rewarded with a laurelled bust, and 
with the title of count. After passing some years 
ill retirement dini/ig the reign of Sevenis, Sidonius 
was despatched to Rome (467) in the character of 
i ambassador from the Arverni to Anthemius, and 
' on this occasion delivered a third panegyric in 
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honour of a third prince, which proved not less 
successful than his former eiforts, for he was now 
raised to the rank of a patrician, again appointed 
prefect of the city, and once more honoured with 
a stJitiie. But a still more remarkable tribute was 
soon afterwards rendered th his telents ; for al- 
thoujijh not a priest, the vacant see of ClernJont in 
Auvergne was forced upon his reluctant acceptance 
(47*2) at the death of the bishop P^parchius. During 
the remainder of his life he devoted himself to the 
duties of his sacred office, and especially resisted 
with energy the progress of Arianism. Ho died in 
4I>*J, or, according to others, in 484. The extant 
works of Sidonius are : — 1. Cariiiinaf 24 in number, 
composed in various measures upon various subjects. 
Of these the most important are the 3 panegyrics 
already mentioned. 2. Epistohiriim Libri /A', 
containing 147 letters, many of them interspersed 
with pieces of poetry. They are addressed to a 
wdde circle of relatives and friends upon topics con- 
nected with politics, literature, and domestic occur- 
rences, but seldom touch upon ecclesiastical matters. 
Tho writings of Sidoiiius are characterised l)y great 
subtlety of thought, expressed «iin phniseology 
aboinffiing with harsli and violent metaphors. 
Hence he is generally obscure ; but his works 
throughout bear the impress of an acute, vigorous, 
and highly cultivated intellect. The best edition 
of his works is that of Sirmoiid, 4to. Paris, 1652. 

Sidiis (SiSous, -oovtos; 2iSoui/Ttos), a fortified 
place in the territory of (Jorinth, on the bay of 
Cenehreae, and a little to the E. of Crommyon. It 
was celebrated for its apples. 

Sidussa a small place in Lydia, 

belonging to the territory of the Ionian city of 
Erythra. 

Sid^a (t^s SiSujua: Tortoorcar Hisar, Ru.), a 
town in the interior of Lycia, on a mountain, N. of 
the month of Xanthus. 

Siga (Siya), a considerable sea-port town of 
Mauretania Caesariensis, on a river of the same 
name, the mouth of wliich opened into a large bay, 
which formed the harbour of the town. Its site 
has not been identified with certainty. 

Slgeum ( Yenislieri ), the N. W. promontory of 
the Troad, of Asia Minor, and of all Asia, and 
the S. headland at the entrance of the Hellespont, 
opposite to the Prom. Mastusium (<7. Helle$\ at 
the extremity of the Thracian Chersonese. It is 
here that Homer places the Grecian fleet and 
camp during the Trojan war. Near it was a sea- 
port town of the same name, which was the object 
of contention between the Aeoliai^ and the 
Athenians, in the war in which Pittacus distin- 
guished himself by his valour, and in which 
Alcaeus lost his shield. [Pittacus : Alcaeus.] 
It was afterwards the residence of the Pisistra- 
tidae, when they were expelled from Athens. It 
was destroyed by the people of Ilium soon after 
the Macedonian conquest. 

Signia (Signinus ; Segni\ a tovvn in Latium on , 
the E. side of the Volscian mountains, founded by ; 
Tarquinius Priscus. It was celebrated for its ■ 
temple of Jupiter Uriua, for its astringent wine, 
for its pears, and for a particular kind of pavement 
for the floors of houses, called opus Suftiinum^ con- 
sisting of plaster made of tiles beaten to powder 
and tempered with mortar. There are still re- 
mains of the polygonal walls of the ancient town. 

Signritiin {Xiypiov : Sipri), the W. promontory 
of the island of Lesbos. 
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^«Sila Silva (Sila), a large forest in Bruttiuin on 
the Apennines, extending S. of Consentia to the 
Sicilian straits, a distance of 700 stadia. It was 
celebrated for the excellent pitch which it yielded. 

Silanlon. (SiAavtw*/), a distinguisihed Greek 
statuary in bronze, was an Athenian and a con- 
temporary of Lysippus, and flourished 324. Tho 
statues of Silaiiion belonged to 2 classes, ideal and 
actual portraits. Of the former the most celebrated 
was his dying Jocasta, in which a deadly paleness 
was given to the^face by the mixture of silver with 
the bronze. His statue of Sappho, whicli stood in 
the prt/taneum at Syracuse in the time of VeiTC6,is 
alluded to by Cicero in tenns of the highest praise. 

Sllwiis, Junius. 1. M., was praetor 212. In ' 
210 he accompanied P. Scigio to Spain, and served 
under him with great distinction during tho whole 
of the war in that country. He fell in battle against 
the Boii in 1 .06, fighting under the consul M. Mar- 
oellus. — 2. D., surnanied Manlianus, B(»n of the 
jurist T. Manlius Torquatus, hiit adopted by a D. 
Junius Silanus. He was praetor 142, and obUiined 
Macedonia ns liis province. Being accused of extor- 
tion ])y the inhabitants of the jn-ovince, tlie senate 
rel'crjctMl the investigation of tho charges to his own 
father Torquatus, who condemned his son, and 
banished him from his presence ; and when Sila- 
mis hanged liimsolf in grief, his father would not 
attend hb funeral. — 3. M., consul 100, fought in 
this year against the Cimbri in Transalpine Gaul, 
and was defeated. He was accused in 104, by the 
tribune Cn. Doraitius Abenobavbus, in consequence 
of this defeat, but was acquitted. — 4. D., step- 
father of M. Brutus, the murderer of Caesar, having 
married his mother Servilia. He was elected consul 
in 63 for the following year ; and in consequence 
of his being consul designatns, he was first asked 
for his opinion by Cicero in the debate in the senate 
on the punishment of the Catilinarian conspirators. 
He was comsiil 62, with L. Licinius Murena, along 
with whom he proposed the Lex Licinia Julia.— 
dc M., son of No. 4 and of Servilia, served in GjiuI 
as Caesar’s Icgatus in 53. After Caesar’s murder 
in 44, he accompanied M, Lepidus over the Alps ; 
and in the following year Lepidus sent him with a 
detachment4,of troops into Cisalpine Gaul, where he 
fought on the side of Antony. He was consul in 
25. He had two sisters, one married to M. Lepidus, 
the triumvir, and the other to C. Cassius, one 
of Caesar’s murderers. — 6 . M., consul 19, with 
L. Norbanus Balbus. In 33 his daughter Claudia 
was married to C. Caesar, afterwards the emperor 
Caligula, Silanus was governor of Africa in the 
reign of Caligula, but was compelled by his father- 
in-law to put an end to his life. Julius Graecinus, 
the lather of Agricola, had been ordered by Cali- 
gula to accuse Silanus, but he declined the odious 
task. — 7. App., consul a. d. 28 with P. Silius 
Nerva. Claudius soon after his accession gave to 
Silanus in marriage Domitia Lepida, the mother of 
his wife Messalina, and treated him otherwise with 
the greatest distinction. But shortly afti'i-wards, 
having refused the embraces of Messalina, he was 
put to death by Claudius, on the accusations of 
Messalina and Narcissus. The first wife of Silanus 
was Aemilia Lepida, the pronoptis or great- 
grand-daughter of Augustus. — 8. M., son of 
consul 46. Silanus was proconsul of Asia at the 
succession of Nero in 54, and was poisoned by 
command of Agrippina, who feared that he migdit 
avenge the death of liis brother [No. 9j, and that 
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liis descent from Augustus miglit lead him to })e 
preferred to the youthful Nero. — 9. L., also a sofi 
of No. 7, was betrothed to Octavia, tlie daughter 
of the emperor Claudius ; but when Octavia was 
married to Nero in 48, Silanus knew that his fate 
was senlcd, and therefore put an end to his life. — 
10. D. Junius Torquatus Silanus, probably also 
a son of No. 7, was consul 53. lie was compelled 
by Nero in b’4 to put an end to his life, because he 
had boasted of being descended from Augustus. 
^ 11. L. Junius Torquatus Silanus, son of No. 
8, and consequently the atnepof^ or great-great- 
great grandson of Augustus, llis descent from 
Augustus rendered him an object of suspicion to 
Nero. He was accordingly accused in (>5 ; was 
sentenced to banishment ; and was shortly after- 
wards put to death at liarium in Apulia. 

SllS^rus {Silaroi)^ a river in lower Italy, forming 
the boundary between liUcania and Campania, 
ris('s ill the Apenniiu's, and, after receiving the 
Tanager {Negri) and Calor {Calore)^ falls into the 
Sinus Paestanus a little to the N. of Paestum. 
Its water is .said to have petrified plants. 

Slleuus {^€i\r)v6s). 1. (Mythological). It i.s 

remarked in the article Satyri that the older Satyr.s 
were generally termed Siloni ; but one of these 
Sileni is commonly the Silenus, who always accom- 
panies the god, and whom he is said to have brought 
up and instructed. Like the other Satyrs he is 
called a son of Hermes ; but others make him a 
son of Pan by a nymph, or of Ileing the 

eonstiiiit companion of Dionysus, ho is said, like 
the god, to have been born at Nysa. Moreover, 
he took part in the contest Avith the Gigants, and 
slew Kuceladiis. He is described as a jovial old 
mail, with a bald head, a puck nos.', fat and round 
like llis wine bag, Avhich he always carried with 
him, and generally intoxicated. As he could not 
trust his own legs, he is gencrall}' represented 
riding on an ass, or supported by other Satyrs. In 
evi'i'y other respect he is described as resembling 
his brethren in their love of sleep, wine, and music. 
He is mentioned along Avith Marsya.s and Olynifuis 
as the inventor of the flute, Avhich he is often seen 
playing ; and a special kind of dance Avas called 
after him Silenus, while he himself is designated 
as the dancer. But it is a peculiar feature in hi.s 
character that he was conceived also as an inspired 
prcfphet, Avho knew all the past and the most dis- 
tant future, and as a sage who despised all tlie gifts 
of fort'’ne. When he was drunk and asleep, he 
Avas in the power of mortals who might compel 
him to prophesy and sing by surrounding liim with 
chains of flowers. — 2. (Literary). A native of 
Calatia, and a Avriter upon Roman hi.story. — 3. 
It was probably a diflerciit Avnter from the last 
who is quoted several times by Athenaeiis and 
others as tlfe author of a work on foreign words. 

SilicezLSe Flumen, a river in llispauia Baetica 
in the neighbourhood of Cordiiba, probably the 
(Juadujoz^ or a tributary of the latter. 

C. Silius Itallcus, a Roman poi't, Avas born 
about A. D. 25. The place of his birrii is uncer- 
tain, as is also the import of his .surname Italiciis. 
Prom his early years he devoted hmuselt to oratoiy 
and poetry, taking Cicero as his model in the former, 
and Virgil in the latter. lie acquired great repu- 
tation as an advocate, and av»is alterwards one of 
the Centumviri. He was consul in fifl, the year in 
which Nero perished ; ho Avas admitted to familiar 
intercourse with Vitellius, and was subsequently 
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proconsul of Asia. His two favourite residences 
were a mansion near Puteoli, formerly the Academy 
of Cicero, and the house in the vicinity of Naples 
once occupied by Virgil ; and hero he continu< d to 
reside until he had completed liis 75tli year, Avhen, 
'n consequence of the#paiu cau.sed by’ an incumble 
.iseaic, he starved hijiiself to death. The great 
Avork of Siliu.s Itaiicus was an heroic poem in 17 
books, entitled Pnnicu^ which has descended to us 
entire. It contains a narrative of the events of the 
2nd I^unic war, from the capture of Saguntum to 
the triumph of Scipio Africaiuis. The materials 
arc derived almost entirely from Livy and Polybius. 
It is a dull licaA’}’" perfoniiauce, and hardly deserves 
the name of a poem. Tlie best editions are by' 
Di-akenhorcli, 4 to. Traj. ad Rheii. 1717 and Ru- 
perti, 2 vols. Ha’o. Goetting. 17.'15, 

Slid, Q. Pompaedius, th«‘ leader of the I^larsi 
in the Social War, and the soul of the Avhole 
undertaking. He fell in battli* against Q. Metellus 
Pius, B. c. 88, and Avith his death the war came to 
an end. 

Silo St/AcJ, 277Aci;V, '^iKovv: 0. T. Shi- 

loh and Shilon : Sci'un^ Ru.), a city’ of Palestine, 
in the moimtaiiis of Ephraim, in the district after- 
Avards called Samaria ; important as the seaUof the 
sacred ark and the tabernacle from the time of 
Josiina to the capture of the ark in the time of 
Eli, after which it .seems to have fallen into insig- 
nificance, though it is occasionally nicntioned in 
the O. T. 

Sildah, Silfiam (2fKcoci, StAwctyi; O.TtSbiloab; 
Siloah\ a celebrated fountain in the S. K. of 
Jerusalem, just without the city’, at the S. cnti.'ince 
of the valley called Tyropoeon, between the hills 
of Zion and Moriah. It is remarkable for the ebb 
and flow of its Avaters at the different seasons. 

Silsilis (2fA(n\4S ; Ilajjar Selsehih or Jeicl Sel- 
sdvh^ Ru.), a fortified station in Upper Kgvpt, on 
the W. bank of the Nile, S. of Apollinopolis the 
Great. Tiie name signifies the liock or Hill of u 
Chaitiy and i.«; derived from the circumstance of the 
river floAving here in a ravine so narrow, that a 
chain can easily’ be stretched across it, to command 
the navigation. 

Siliires, a poAverful people in Britain, inhabiting 
South Walesy long otferod a formidable resistance 
to the Roman.s, and were the only people in the 
island Avho at a later time maintained their inde- 
pendence against the iSaxoiis. 

Silvanus, a Latin divinity of the fields and 
forests, to Avhom in the earliest times the Ty’rrhe- 
nian Pelasgiaus are said to have dedicated a grove 
and a festival. He i.s also called the protector of 
the boundarii'S of fields. In connection Avitii 
Avoods {sf vestris deus)y he especially’ presided over 
plantations, and delighted in trees growing Avild ; 
Avhence he is represented as carrying the trunk of 
a cy'press. Respecting his connection Avith cy- 
press, moreover, the following story is told. Sil- 
vanus, or, according to otheis, Apollo, once killed 
by accident a hind belonging to the y’outh Cypa- 
rissus, Avith whom the god was in love : the youth 
in conseqiuMico died of grief, and was metamor- 
pho.scd into a cypress. Siivanus is further de- 
scribed as the divinity protecting the flocks of 
cattle, Avarilmg olV wolves, and promoting their 
fertility. Being the god of woods and flocks, he 
is also de.scribed as fond of music ; the syrinx was 
sacred to Iiiju, nnd he is mentioned along with 
the I’ttii3 and Nymphs, Later writers even iden- 
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tified Silvnnu8 with Pan, Faunus, Inuus, and 
Aepipan. In the Latin poets, as well as in 
works of art, he always appears as an old man, 
l)Ut as cheerful and in love with Pomona. The 
sacrifices offered to him consisted of grapes, corn- 
ears, milk, meat, wine, and«pigs. 

Silvium (Silvirms), a town of the Peiwfctii in 
Apulia on the borders of Lucftiia, 20 miles S. E. 
of Venusia. 

Silvius, the son of Ascanius, is said to have 
been so called because he was born in a wood. 
All the succeeding kings of Alba bore the cog- 
nomen Silvius. The series of these mythical kings 


Dionysius, as the following list will show : — 

Livy. 

Ovid. 

l)io7iysius. 

1. Aeneas. 

Aeneas. 

Aeneas. 

2. Ascanius. 

Ascanius. 

Ascanius. 

3. Silvius. 

Silvius. 

Silvius. 

4. Aeneas Silvius. 


Aeneas Silvius. 

5. Latinus Silvius. 

Latinus. 

Latinus Silvius. 

6. Alba. 

Alba. 

Alba. 

7. At^'s. 

Epytus. 

Capetus. 

8. Capys. 

Capys. 

Capys Silvius. 

.9. Capetus. 

C.ipetus. 

Calpotus. 

10. Tiberinus. 

Tiberinus. 

Tiberinus. 

11. Agrippa. 

Rem ulus. 

Agrippa. 

12. Romulus Silvius. 

Acrota. 

Alladius. 

13. Aventinus. 

Aventinus. 

Aventinus. 

14. Proca. 

Palatinus. 

Procas. 

15. Amulius. 

Amulius. 

Amulius. 


Simmias tSiggias). l.V)f Thebes, first the 
disciple of the Pythagorean philosopher Pliilolalis, 
and afterwards the friend and disciple of Socrates, 
at whose death he was present, having come from 
Thebes, with his brother Cebes. The two brothers 
are the principal speakers, besides Socrates him- 
self, in i\\Q Phaedon. Simmias wrote 23 dialogues 
on philosophical subjects, all of which are lost. — 
2. Of Rhodes, a poet and grammarian of the 
Alexandrian school, flourished about b. c. 300. 
The Greek Anthology contains 6 epigrams ascribed 
to Simmias, besides 3 short poems of that fantastic 
species called fjriphi or carmina figurata^ that is, 
pieces in which the lines are so arranged as to 
make the whole poem resemble the form of some 
object ; those of Simmias are entitled, from their 
forms, the Wings (TTvepiryes), the Kgg (ftldv), and 
the ffalcket (TreAexus). 

SlmSis. [Troas.] As a mythological per- 
sonage, the river-god Simois is the son of Oceamis 
and Tcth 3 ’^s, and the father of Astyochus and 
Hieroinneme. 

Siinoxi {%lfxti)v). 1, One of the disciples of 
Socrates, and by trade a leather-cutter. Socrates 
was accustomed to visit his shop, and converse 
with him on various subjects. These conversa- 
tions Simon afterwards committed to writing, in 
33 dialogues, all of which are lost. — 2. Of Ae- 
gina, a celebrated statuary in bronze, who flou- 
rished about B.C. 475. 

Simonides (5ig»W877s). 1. Of Amorgos, was 
the 2nd, both in time and in reputation, of the 3 
principal iambic poets of the early period of Greek 
literature, namely, Archilochus, Simonides, and 
Hipponax. He was a native of Samos, whence 
he led a colony to the neighbouring island of 
Amorgos, where he founded 3 cities, Minoa, Aegi- 
ftlus, and Arcesine, in the first of which he fixed 
his oviui abode, lie flourished about b. c. 664. 
Simonides was most celebrated for his iambic 


j¥)ems, which were of 2 species, gnomic and sa- 
tirical. The most important of his exteant frag- 
ments is a satire upon women, in which he derives 
the various, though generally bad, qualities of 
women from the variety of their origin ; thus the 
uncleanly woman is formed from the swine ; tlie 
cunning woman, from the fox; the talkative 
woman, from the dog, and so on. The best sepa- 
rate qdition of the fragments of Simonides of 
Amorgos is by Welcker, Bonn, 1333.-2. Of 
Ceos, one of the most celebrated lyric poets of 
Greece, was the* perfector of the Elegy and Epi- 
gram, and the rival of Lasus and Pindar in the 
Dithyramb and the Kpinician Ode. He was born 
at lulis, in Ceos, b. c. 556, and was the son of Leo- 
propes. He appears to have been brought up to 
music and poetry as a profession. From his native 
island he proceeded to Athens, probably on the 
invitation of Hipparchus, who attached him to his 
society by great rewards. After remaining at 
Athens some time, probably even after the ex- 
pulsion of llippias, he went to Thessaly, where 
he lived under the patronage of the Alcuads and 
Scopads. He afterwards returned to Athens, and 
soon had the noblest opportunity of employing his 
poetic powers in the celebration of the great events 
of the Persian wars. In 489, he conquered 
Aeschylus in the contest foi the prize which the 
Athenians offered for an eleg}- on those who fell 
at Marathon. Ten years later, he composed the 
epigrams which fere inscribed upon the tomb of 
the Spartans who fell at Thermopylae, as well as 
an encomium on the same heroes ; and lu! also 
celebrated the battles of Artemisium and Salamis, 
and the great men who commanded in them. He 
had completed his 80th year, when liis long 
poetical career at Athens was crowned by the 
victory which he gained with the dithyrambic 
chorus (477), being the 5Gth prize which he had 
carried off. Shortly after this he was invited to 
S.yracuse by Iliero, at whose court he lived till 
his^ death in 467. Simonides was a great fa- 
vourite with Hiero, and was treated by the tyrant 
with the greatest munificence. He still continued, 
when at Syracuse, to employ his muse occasion- 
ally in the service of other Grecian states. Simo- 
nides is said to have been the inventor of the 
mnemonic art and of the long vowels and double 
letters in the Greek alphabet. He made literature 
a profession, and is said to have been the first 
who took money for his poems ; and the reproach 
of avarice is too often brouglit against him by his 
contemporary and rival, Pindar, as well as by 
subsequent writers, to be altogether discredited. 
The chief characteristics of the poetry of Simo- 
nides were sweetness (whence his surname of 
Mdicertes) and elaborate finish, combined with 
the truest poetic conception and perfect power of 
expression ; though in originality and fervour he 
was far inferior, not only to the early lyric poets, 
such as Sappho and Alcaeus, but also to his con- 
temporary Pindar. He was probably both the 
most prolific and the most generally popular of all 
the Grecian lyric poets. The general cliaracter of 
his dialect is the Epic, mingled with Doric and 
Aeolic forms. The best edition of his fragments 
in a separate form is by Schneidewin, Bruns. 1835. 

Simplicius (:iifnr\lKios), one of the last philo- 
sophers of the Neo-Platonic school, was a native of 
Cilicia and a disciple of Ammonias, a’id'D..r''»sciu8. 

In consequence of the perse^ .wlons, to which ta"' 



SIMYRA. 

pagan philosophers were exposed in the reign ^of 
Justinian, Simplicius was one of the 7 philosophers 
who took refuge at the court of the Persian king 
Chosroes. These philosophers returned home about 
A. D. 533, in consequence of a treaty of peace con- 
cluded between Chosroes and Justinian, in which 
the former had stipulated that the philosophers 
should be Jillowed to return without risk, and to 
practise the rites of their paternal faith. ^Of the 
sub.se<pient fortunes of the 7 philosophers we learn 
nothing ; nor do we know where Simplicius lived 
and taught. Simplicius wrote \;onimentaries on 
several of Aristotle’s works. His commentaries 
on the Categories, on the De Coelo, on the Physica 
Ausf'ultatio^ and on the Da Anima are extant. In 
explaining Aristotle, yimplicins endeavours to show 
that Aristotle agrees with Plato even on those 
points which the former controverts ; hut though 
he attaches himself too much to the Neo-Platon ists, 
his commentaries are marked hy sound sense and 
real learning. He also wrote a commentary on the 
Enchiridion of Epictetus, which is likewise extant. 

Simyra (ra tHjxvpa: Xarnunt or Sumore)^ a 
fortress on the coast of Phcjcnice, between Or- 
thasias and the mouth of the Eleulherus, of no 
importance except as being the point from which 
the N. part of Lebanon was usually approached. 

SInae the E.-most people of Asia, of 

whom nothing but the name was known to the 
W. nations, till about the time of Ptolemy, who 
describes their country as houi Jed on the N. by , 
Serica, and on the S. and W. hy India extra ! 
Gangem. It corresponded to the S. part of 
Cfiind and the E, part of the Durniesc peninsula. 
The d»^tailod description of the knowledge of the 
ancient geogra|)hers concerning it does not fall 
witliiii the province of this work, 

Sintu or Sina (LXX. JtM-et-Tur), a 

cluster of dark, hd'tv, rocky mountains in the S. 
angle of the triangular peninsula enclosed between 
the 2 heads of the Red Sea, and bounded on the 
N. by the deserts on tile borders of J^'gypt ^and 
Palestine. 'I'lio name, which signifies a reyion of 
hrolicu and clcjl rocks^ is used in a wider sense for 
the whole peninsula, which formed a part of 
Arabia Petraea, and was peopled, the time of 
the Exodus, by the Ainalekiti-s and Midianite.s, 
and afterwards by the Nabathaean Arabs, On 
the other hand, the name is applied, in a narrower 
sense, to one particular ridge in the Sina'itic group 
of inoiiiittiins niiming N. and S., and terminated 
by 2 saniinits, of which the one on the N. is called 
ainl tlie one on the S. Sinai or Jid)el 
i. e. A/oses' Mount. From the latter name, assigned 
by iradition, it has usually, but too hastily, been 
inferred that the S. summit was that on which 
God gave the law to Moses. The fact seems, 
however, to he that Sina’i and Iloreh in the O. T. 
are both general names ibr the whole group, tlie 
former being used in the first 4 books of Moses, 
and the latter in Deuteronomy ; and that the sum- 
mit on which the law was given was probably 
that on the N., or the one usually called lioreb. 

Sinda (2fv5a: 2<i/56i5y, Sindeiisis). 1. A city 
of Pisidia, N. of Cibyra, near the river Caularis. 
— 2,3. [yiNiJi.J 

Sindi (StJ'Soi). 1. A people of Asiatic Sar- 
matia, on the K. coast of the Eiixine, and at the 
foot of the Caucasus. They probably dwelt in 
and about the peninsula of Tainan (between the 
Sea of Azov and the Black Sca\ and to the S. of 


SINOPE. Wr 

the river Tlypanis {Kouhan). They had a capital 
called Sinda { Anapa with a harhonr (Su'Si/cis 
Their country is called They 

are also mentioned by the names of Sindones and 
Sindiani.^2. A people on the E. coast of Jndici 
extra Gangem (in ^Cochin China)., also called 
Sindae (Sti'SaO, and with a capital city, Sinda. 
Sindice. 

Sindomana {Sehicun?)^ a city of India, on the 
lower course of the Indus, near the island of Pat- 
taleiie. 

Sindus (2tV5os), a town in the Macedonian 
district of Mygdonia on the Thcrmaic gulf, and at 
the mouth «)f the Echedorus. 

Singara (ra 2,lyyapa: Sinjar?)., a strongly 
fortified city and Roman colony iu tlie interior of 
Mesopotamia, 84 Roman miles S. of Nisibis. It 
lay in a dry plain, at the foot of M. Singaras 
(Sinjur), an I'b prolongation of M. Masiiis. It 
was the scene of the defeat of Constantins hy 
Sapor, through which the place was lost to the 
Romans. 

Singidunum (B<'/yra<l)^ a town in Moesia Su- 
p(‘rior at tjjc, confluence of the Savus and the 
Damilie, was a strong fortress, and the head- 
luarters of a legion. • 

Singiticus Sinus. [Singus.] 

Singus {Xtyyos ; 'S.iyyaTos), a town in Mace- 
donia on the E. coast of the j»eninsula Sithoni.'i, 
kvhich gave its name to the yimis Singiticus. 

Sinis or Sinnis (2buy or 2iV»/is), son of Poly- 
pemon, Pemoii or IMkeidon by Sylea, the daughter 
•f Coriiithus. lie was a robber, who frequented 
the i.sthmu.s of Corinth, and killed the travellers 
whom he captured, by fastening them to the top 
of a fir-tree, which lie curbed, and then let spring 
up again. He himself was killed in this manner 
by Theseus. The name is connected with aivopai, 
Sinon {IHpuiu), son of Aesimus, or according to 
Virgil (Aen. ii. 70) of Sisyphus, and grandson of 
Autolycus, was a relation of Ulysses, whom he 
ccoinpanit'd to Tro}^ After the Greeks had con- 
structed the wooden horse, Sinoii mutilated his 
person, in order to make the Trojans believe that 
he had been maltreated by the Greeks, and then 
allowed himself to he taken prisoner by the Trojans. 
He informed the Trojans that the wooden horse had 
been constructed as an atonement for the Palladium 
hich had been carried olF by the Greeks, and 
that if they would drag it into their own city, 
Asia would gain the supremacy over Greece. The 
Trojans believed the deceiver and dragged the 
horse into the city ; whereupon Sinon in the dead 
of night let the Greeks out of the horse, who thus 
took Troy. 

Sin5p6 (SiJ'WTTT? : "^ivuirfvs, Sinoponsis : Si- 
Simmb., llu.), the most important of all the 
Greek colonies on the shores of the Euxiiu*, stood 
on the N. coast of Asia Minor, on tlie H'. head- 
land of the great bay of whicli the delta ot the 
river Halys forms the E. headland, and a little E. 
of the N.-rnost promontory of Asia Minor. Thus 
placed, and built on a peninsula, tlie neck of which 
formed 2 fine harbours, it had tjvery advantage for 
becoming a great maritime city. Its foundation 
was referri'd mythically to the Argonaut Auto- 
lycus, who was worshipped iu the city as a 
hero, mid had an oracle ; but it appears in history 
as a very early colony of the Milesians. Having 
been destroyed in the invasion of Asia by the 
Ciraineriaiis, it was restored by a new colony from 
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Miletus, B. c. G3’2, and soon became the greatest 
commercial city on the Euxine. Several colonies 
were established by the Sinopians on the adjacent 
coasts, the chief of which were Cotyora, Trape/ua, 
and Cerasiis. Its territory, called Sinopis (5/- 
vwTTi's, also SivcoTTiTis), cxtejfded to the banks of 
the Halys. It rernainc'd an independent State 
till it was taken by Pharnaces It, king of Pontus. 
It was the birthplace and residence of Mithridates 
the Great, who enlarged and beautified it. After 
an obstinate resistance 1:0 the Romans under liii- 
cullus, it was taken aud plundered, and proclaimed 
a free city. Shortly before the murder of Julius 
Caesai*, it was colonised by the name of Jiilih 
Caesarea Felix Sinope, and remained a flourishing 
city, though it never recovered its former import- 
ance. At the time of Constantine, it had declined 
so much as to be ranked second to Amasia. In 
addition to its connnerce, Sinope was greatly 
enriched by its fisheries. It was the native citj' 
of the renowned cynic philosopher Diogenes, of 
the comic poet Diphiliis, and of the historian 
Baton. 

Sintica, a district in Macedon'.ry, inhabited b}’^ 
the Tliraciari people Sinti, extended K of Cres- 
tonia a?i(l N. of Bisaltia as far as the Strymon and 
the lake Prasias. Its chief town was IIeracK‘a 
Sintica. The Sinti were spread over other parts 
of cancient Thrace, and are identifu'd by Strabo 
with the Sintians (Xiyries) of Homer, tlie ancient 
inhabitants of Lemnos. 

Sinuessa (Sinuessanus : 

the last city of Fiatiuni on the confines of Cam- 
pania, to which it originally belonged, was situated 
on the sea-coast and on the Via Appia, in the 
midst of a fertile countrj’. It was colonised by 
the Romans, together with the neighbouring town 
■)f Mintiimae, b. c. 200. It possessed a good har- 
bour, and was a place of considi'rable commercial 
importance. In its neighbourhood were celebrated 
warm baths, called Aquae Sinuessanae. 

Sion. [Jerusalem.] 

Siphnus {XKpPo? : ; Sipfim), an island 

in the Aegacan sea, forming one of the Cyclades, 
S. E. of SeriphuB. It is of an oblong form, and 
about 40 miles in circumference. Its original 
name was Merope ; and it was colonised by lonians 
from Athens. In consequence of their gold and 
silver mines, of which the remains are still visible, 
the Siphnians attained great prosi)erity, and were 
regarded in the time of Poly crates as the wealthiest 
of the islanders. Their treasury at Delphi, in 
which they deposited the tenth of the produce of 
their mines, was equal in wealth to that of any 
other Greek state. Their riches, liowever, exposed 
them to pillage ; and a party of Samian exiles in 
the time of Polycrates invaded the island, and 
compelled them to pay 100 talents. Siphnus was 
one of the few islands which refused tribute to 
Xerxes ; and one of its ships fought on the side 
of the Greeks at Salamis. At a later time the 
mines were less productive ; aud Pausanias relates 
that in consequence of the Siphnians neglecting to 
send the tithe of their treasure to Delphi, the god 
destroyed their mines by an inundation of the sea. 
The moral character of the Siphnians stood low, 
ai;d hence to act like a Siphnian be- 

came a term of reproach. 

Sipontum or Sipuntum (Sipontinus i^Siponto), 
called by the Greeks Sipfls (2i7raDy, -oCvroy), an 
ancient town in Apnlia, in the district of Daunia, 
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op*-the S. slope of Mt. Garganiis, and on the coast. 
It is said to have been founded by Diomede, and 
was of Greek origin. It was colonised by the 
Romans, under whom it became a place of gome 
commercial importance. The inhabitants were re- 
moved from the town by king Manfred in the 
13th century, in consequence of the iinliealthy 
nature of the locality, and were settled in the 
neiglibsuring town of Manfredonia, founded hy 
this monarcii. 

Sipylus ('Slrrv^os : Sipitli-DngJi)^ a mountain 
of Lydia, in Asia Minor, of volcanic formation, 
and rent and splinted by fn;qiient earthquakes. 
It is a braneh of the Tmolus, from the main chain 
of which it proceeds N. W. along the course of the 
river Ilermus, as far as Magnesia and Sipylum. 
It ia mentioned by Homer. The ancient capital 
of Ma(M)nia Avas said to have been situated in the 
heart of the mountain chain, and to have been 
called by the same name ; hut it was early sAval- 
lowed up by an earthquake, and its site became a 
little lake called Sale or Saloe, near which was a 
tumulus, supposed to be the grave of 'rnntalus. 
The mountain was rich in metals, and many 
mines were worked in it. 

Siracene (XipaKrjpr}), 1. A district of Hyr- 
cania. — 2. A district of Armenia Major, 

3. fSniAcBXi.] 

Siraceni, Siraci, Sir§.ccs (Sipa/cTjeo/, 2«pa>coi, 
2tpa/f6y), a powerful people of Sarmatia Asiatica, 
dwelt in the disti'^t of Siracene, E. of the Palus 
Maeotis, as far as the river Rha {Volga). The 
Romans wore (‘iigaged in a' war with them in 
A. D. 30. 

Sirbonis Lacus Xi/xupy aft. 'S,ip€a)~ 

VIS XlgvT} and ’S^ipSwv : Sahahit Bardowal)., a large 
and deep lake on the coast of Lower Egypt, E. of 
AT. Ca‘iius. Its circuit was 1000 stadia. It was 
strongly impregnated with aspbaltiis. A con- 
nection (caned rb eKpeypa) existed! between the 
lake and the Mediterranean ; but this being stopped 
up,, the lake grew continually smaller by evapo- 
ration, and it is now nearly dry. 

Sfrenes sea-nymphs avIio bad the 

power of charming by their songs all who hoard 
them. WhencUlysses came near the island on the 
beach of wliicb the Sirens were sitting, and en- 
deavouring to allure him and bis companions, he 
stufted the ears of his companions with wax, and 
tied himself to the mast of his vessel, until he Avas 
so far off that he could no longer hear their song. 
According to Homer, the island of the Sirens Avas 
situated between Aeaea and the rock of Scylla, near 
the S. W. coast of Italy ; but the Roman poets place 
them on the Campanian coast. Homer says nothing 
of their number, but later Avriters mention both their 
names and n»>mbor; some state that tl^cy Averc 2, 
Aglaopheme and ThelxiepTa; and others, that there 
were 3, Pisinoe, Aglaope, and Thelxiepia, or Par- 
thenope, Ligia, and Leucosia. They are called 
daughters of Phorciis, of Achelous and Storope, of 
Terpsichore, of Melpomene, of Calliope, or of Gaea. 
The Sirens are also connected with the legends of 
the Argonauts and the rape of Persephone. When 
the Argonauts sailed by the Sirens, the latter began 
to sing, but in Amin, for Orpheus surpassed tlnun ; 
and as it bad been decreed that they should live 
only till some one hearing their song should pass 
by unmoA’ed, they threw themselves into the sea, 
and Avere metamorphosed into rocks. Later })oet8 
represent them as provided with Avings, which they 



are said to have received at their own request^ in 
order to be able to scarcli after Perseplwiie, or ms 
a pnnifihinont from Demetor for not having assisted 
Persephone, or from Aphrodite, because they 
wished to remain virgins. Once, however, they 
allow'ed tlienisflves to be prevailed upon by Jlera 
to enter into a contest witii the Muses, and being 
defeated, wcm’o deprived of their wings. 

Sirenusae, tailed by Virgil {Ac.n. v. 864) Si- 
renum scopuli, 3 small uninhabited aifR rocky 
islands near the S. side of the Pnoti. Miseniini, otf 
the coast of Campania, wliicli Were, according to 
tradition, the abode of the Sirens. 

Siris. 1. (Sinuo), a river in laicania flowing 
into the 'J’arentino gulf, meinorable for the victory 
which Pyrrlius gained on its banks over the Ro- 
mans. — 2. ( 7brrc di Setiruf)^ an ajicient Greek 
town in Lucania at the mouth of the preceding 
river. Its locality was unhealtliy ; and after the 
foundation of the neighbouring town of Hcraclea 
by the 'larentines, tlie inhabit;ints of Siris were 
removed to the new town, of which Siris jiow be- 
calm; the harbour. 

Sirmlo {Sirmione)^ a beautiful promontory on 
the S. shore of the Lacus Benacus di (Jardu)^ 

on which Catullus had an estate. 

Sirmium {Mitrovitz)^ an important city in 
Pannonia Inferior, was situated on tlie left hank 
of the Savus. It was founded by the Taurisci, ' 
and under the Romans became the capital of Pan- 
nonia, and the head-quarters of^all their operations 
ill their wars against the Dacians and the neigh- 
bouring barbarians. It contained a large manu- 
factory of anus, a spacious forum, an iinperiin 
palace, etc. It was the residence of tlie admiral 
of the first Flavian fleet on the Danube, and the 
birtliplace of the emperor Probus, 

SIsapon {Almaden in the Sierra Morena\ an 
important town in Hispania Haetica N. of Cordiiba, 
between the Baetis and Anas, celebrated for its 
silver mines and cinnabar. 

Siscia {Sissek\ called Segesta by Appian, an 
important town in Pannonia Superior, sitftated 
upon an island formed by the rivers Savus, Co- 
lapis, and Odra, and on the road from Aeniona to 
Sirmium, It was a strongly fortified place, and 
was conquered by Tiberius in tli^ reign of Au- 
gnstm^, from which time it became the most im- 
portant town in all Pannonia. It was probably 
made a colony by Tiberius, and was colonized 
anev> by Septimius Sevenis. At a later time its 
importance declined, and Sirmium became the chief 
town in Pannonia. 

Sisenna, L. Cornelius, a Roman annalist, was 
praetor in the year when Sulla died (jb, c. 7‘8),aiid 
probably obtained Sicily for his province in 77. 
From the local knowledge thus acquired he was 
enabled fo render good service to Verres, whose 
cause he espoused. During the piratical war (67) 
he acted as the legate of Pompey,and having been 
despatched to Crete in command of an army, 
died ill that island at the age of about 52. His 
great A\ork, entitled Hidoriae, extended to at least 
14 or 1 9 books, which contained the histoiy- of his 
own time. Cicero pronounces Sisenna superior as 
an historian to any of his predecessors. In addition 
to his Historiac^ Sisenna translated tlie Mile.sian 
fables of Aristides, and he also composed a com- 
mentary upon Plautus. 

Sisygambis (2t(TW7aju§is), mother of Darius 
CodoraannuB, the last king of Persia, fell into the 


hands of Alexander, after the battle of Issus, b. c. 
333, together with the wife and daughters of 
Darius. Alexander treated these captives with 
the greatest generosity and kindness, and di&pla 3 md 
towards Sisj'giimbis, in particular, a reverence and 
delicacy of conduct, jv Inch is one of the brightest 
ornaments of his cliaracter. On her })art, Sisj-- 
ganihis became sf> strongly attached to luT con- 
queror, that she felt his <leath as a blow not less 
severe tban tliat of her own sou; and overcome by 
this long succession of misfortuiu's, put an end to 
her own life by voluntary starvation. 

Sisyphus (2tcro(p(>v), sou ot Aeolus andKnarete, 
wbence he is tallt;d Aeolidcs. He was married to 
Merope, a daughter of Atlas or a Pleiad, and be- 
came b}' her the father of Glaiicus, Ornytiou (or 
Porpliyrion), Thersander and Halmus. Tn later 
accounts he is also called a son of Autolycus, and 
the father of Ulysses by Anticlea [Anticlea]; 
whence we find Ulysses sometimes called 
pliidcs. He is said to have built the town of 
Ephyra, afterwards Corinth. As king of Corinth 
he promoted navigation and commerce, but he was 
fraudulent, avaricious, and deceitful. His wicked- 
ness during IfTe wa.s S(‘veroly ])uni8bed in the lower 
Avorld, wln re he liad to roll up hill a hiigq marble 
block, whicJi as soon as it reached the lop always 
rolled down again. The special reasons for this 
punishment are not the same in all authors ; some 
relate that it was because he had b<;tr:iyed the 
designs of the gods ; others because be attacked 
travellers, and killtgi them with a huge block of 
stone; and oth 9 rs again because lie had betrayed 
to Asojuis, that Zeus had cjirried off Aegina, the 
daughter of the latter. The more usual tradition 
related that Sisyphus requested his wife not to 
bury^ him, and that, when she complied with his 
request, Sisyphus in the lower world complained 
of this seeming neglect, and obtained from Pluto 
or Persephone, permission to return to the upper 
world to punish his wife. He then refused to 
return to the lower world, until Hermes carried 
him off by force; and this piece of treacher}’ is said 
to have been the cause of his punishment. 

Sltkce or Sitt5.ee (SiTda?;, ’XiTrdKr) : EsM- 
Bagdad^ Ru.), a great and populous city of Baby- 
lonia, near but not on the Tigris, and 8 parasangs 
within the Median wall. Its probable site is 
marked by a min called the Tower of Nimrod. It 
gave the name of SitUicene to the district on the 
lower course of the Tigris E. of Babylonia and N. W. 
of Susiana. 

Sitalces (SirdAKrjs), king of the Thracian tribe 
of the Odrysians, w.as a son of Teres, whom he 
succeeded on the throne. He increased his do- 
minions by successful wars, so that they ultimately 
comprised the whole territory from Abdera to the 
mouths, of the Danube, and from Byzantium to tl|p 
sources of the Stryinon. At the commencement of 
the Peloponnesian war he entered into an alliance 
with the Athenians, and in 429 he invaded Ma- 
cedonia with a vast ann}% but was obliged to retire 
through failure of provisions. 

Sitildllla (Stdwvia), the centnil one of the 3 
peninsulas running out from Chalcidice in Mace- 
donia, between tiie Toronaic and Singitic gulfs. 
The Thracians originally extended over the greater 
part of Macedonia ; and the ancients derived the 
name of Sithonia from a Thracian king SitKon. 
We also find mention of aThracian people, Sithonii, 
on the shores of the Pontus Euxinus ; .and tha, 
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poets frequently use Sithonis and Sitlionius in thi 
general sense of Tliracian. 

Sitifl {%iri<pa: Sefi/, Ru.), an inland city o. 
Mauretania Caesarlensis, on the borders of Nii- 
midia, stood upon a hill, in an extensive and beau- 
tiful plain. It first becan^i an important place 
under the Romans, who made it a colony j and, 
upon the subdivision of M. Caesgriensis into 2 pro- 
vinces, it was made the capital of the eastern pro- 
vince, which was called after it Mauretania Siti- 
fensis. 

Sitones, a German tribe in Scandinavia, belong- 
ing to the race of the Suevi. 

Sittace, Sittacene. [Sit^vce.] 

Sittius or SitlUS, P., of Nuceria in Campania 
was connected with Catiline, and went to Spain ii. 
B. c. 64, from which country he crossed over into 
Mauretania in the following year. It was said 
that P. Sulla had sent him into Spain to excite an 
insurrection against the llonuin government ; and 
Cicero accordingly, when he defended Sulla, in 62, 
was obliged to deny the truth of the charges that 
bad been brought against Sittius. Sittius did not 
return to Romo. His property in Italy was sold 
to pay his debts, and he continued irt Africa, wliere 
he fou/^ht in the wars of the kings of the country. 
He joined Caesar when the latter came to Africa, 
in 46, to prosecute the war against the Pompeian 
party. He was of great service to Caesar in this 
war, and at its conclusion was rewarded by Cacstir 
with the western part of Numidia, Avhere he settled 
down, distributing the landfamong his s(»ldiers. 
After the death of Caesar, Arabio, the son of 
Masinissa, returned to Africa, and killed Sittius 
by 8trat(»gem. 

Siuph (2ioi5<j()), a city of l^dwor Egypt, in the 
Saitic nomo, only mentioned bv Herodotus (ii. 
172 ). 

Snmragdus Mons (S/udpayda? Spas : Jehd Za- 
hunth)^ a mountain of Upper Egypt, near the 
coast of the Red Sea, N. of riereiiicc. The ex- 
tensive emerald mines, from which it obtained its 
name, were worked under the ancient kings of 
Eg5'P^ wnder the Ptolemies, and under the Ro- 
mans, They seem to have been exhausted, as 
only very few emeralds are now and then found 
in the neighbourhood. 

.Smerdis (SMepSt?), the son of Cyrus, was mur- 
dered by order of his brother Cainbyses. The 
death of Smerdis was kept a profound secret ; and 
accordingly, when the Persians became weary of 
the tyranny of Cainbyses, one of the Magians, 
named Patizithes, who had been left by Caiii- 
byses ill charge of his palace and treasures, availed 
himself of the likeness of his brother to the de- 
ceased Smerdis, to proclaim this brother as king, 
representing him as the younger son of Cyrus. 
Cambyses heard of the revolt in Syria, but be died 
of an accidental wound in the thigh, as he was 
mounting his horse to iimrcli against the usurper. 
The false Smerdis was acknowledged as king by 
the Persians, and reigned for 7 months without 
opposition. The leading Persian nobles, however, 
were not quite free from suspicion ; and this sus- 
picion was increased by the king never inviting 
any of them to the palace, and never appearing in 
public. Among the nobles who entertained these 
suspicions was Otanes, whose daughter Phaedima 
had been one of the wives of Cambyses, and bad 
been transferred to his successor. The new king 
had some years before been deprived of his ears 


bv Cyrus for some offence ; and Otanes persuaded 
kis daughter to ascertain whether her master had 
really" lost his ears. J^haedima found out that 
such was the fact, and conmiimicatcd the decisive 
information to her father. Otanes thereupon 
formed a conspiracy, and in conjunction witli 6 
other noble Persians, succeeded in forcing bis way 
into the palace, where they slew the false Smerdis and 
his brother Patizithes in the 6th month of their 
reign, f521. The usurpation of the false Smerdis 
was an attempt on the part of the Medes, to whom 
the Magians beld.iged, to obtain the supremacy, of 
which they had been deprived by Cyrus. The 
assassination of the false Smerdis and the accession 
of Darius Hystaspis again gave the ascendancy to 
the I’crsians ; and the anniversary" of th(^ day on 
which the Magians were massacred, was comme- 
morated among the Persians by a solemn festival, 
called Magophonia, on which no Magian was 
allowed to show himself in public. The real 
nature of the transaction is also shown by the 
revolt of the ^Medes which followed the accession 
of Darius. 

Smilis (2^?A.ts), son of Euclides, of Aegina, a 
sculptor of the legendary' period, whose name ap- 
pears to be derived from (TjxiKt), a knife for car eimj 
u'ood^ and afterwards a sculptor's chisel. Smilis is 
the legendary head of the Aeginetaii school of 
sculpture, just as Daedalus is the legendary head 
of the Attic and Cretan scliools. 

Smintheus a surname of Apollo, 

which is deriv'ed by' some from erpirdo^, a mouse, 
and by others from the town of Sminthe in Troas. 
1%'hc mouse was regarded by the ancients as in- 
spired by' the vapours arising from the earth, and 
as the symbol of prophetic power. In the temple 
of Apollo at Chryse there was a statue of the god 
by Scopas, ■with a mouse under its foot, and on 
coins Apollo is represented carrying a mouse in his 
hands. Temples of Apollo Smintheus and festivals 
(SminthTa) existed in several parts of Greece. 

Smyrna (Spvpua), or Myrrrlia. For details 
sec 

Smyrna and in many MSS. Zmyrrna (^nvpva : 
Ion. ’ZpvpvT ] ; 'S.uvpva'ios^ Smyrnaeus ; Suiynian 
Turk. Izmir) j one of the most ancient and nou- 
rishing cities 6f Asia Minor, and the only one of 
the great cities oii its W. coast which has sur- 
vived to this day', stood in a position alike reinark- 
ible for its beauty and for other natural advantages, 
‘lying just about the centre of the W. coast of 
Asia Minor ; on the banks of the little river 
Meles, at the bottom of a deep hay, the Sinus 
Hermacus or Smyrnaeus (G. of Smynia).^ which 
formed a safe and immense harbour for the largest 
hips up to the very walls of the city ; at the foot 
>f the rich slopes of Tmolus and at the entrance to 
the great and fertile valh^y of the Hf;rmus, in 
which lay the great and wealthy city of Sardis ; and 
n the midst of the Greek colonies on the E. shore 
)f the Aegean ; it was marked out by nature as 
me of the greatest emporiums for the trade be- 
.ween Europe and Asia, and has preserved that 
iharacter to the present day'. There are various 
iccounts of its origin. The most probable is that 
which represents it as an Aeolian colony from 
Cyme. At an early period it fell, by a .stratagem, 
into the hands of the lonians of Colophon, and 
•emained an Ionian city from ‘that time forth : this 
ippears to have happened before 01. 23. (b.c. 688). 
As to the time when it became a ptember of the 
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Panionic confederacy, we have only a very 
tnist worthy account, which refers its admission to 
the reign of Attains, king*»)f Pergamns. Its early 
history is also very obscure. There is an account 
in Strabo, that it was destroyed by the Lydian 
king Sadyattes, and that its inhabitants were 
compelled to live in scattered villages, until after 
the Macedonian conquest, when the city was 
rebuilt, 20 stadia from its former site, bj> Anti- 
gomis ; but this is inconsistent with Pindar’s 
mention of Smyrna as a beautiful city. Thus 
much Is clear, however, that, at some period the 
old city of Smyrna, which stood on the N. E. side 
of the Ilermaran Gulf, was abandoned ; and that 
it was succeeded by a new city, on the S. E. side 
of the same gulf (the present site), which is said 
to have been built by Antigoniis, and which was 
enlarged and beautified by Lysimachus. This 
new v'ity stood partly on the sea-shore and partly 
ou a hill called Mastnsia. It had a magnificent 
harbour, with such a depth of water that the 
largest ships could lie alongside the quays. The 
streets were paved with stone, and crossed one 
anotlK?r at right angles. The city soon became 
one of the greatest and most prosperous in the 
world. It was especially favoured by the Romans 
on account of the aid it rendered them in the 
Syrian and Mithridatic wars. It was the seat of a 
•onventus juridiciis. In the Civil Wars it was 
taken and parti)' destroyed by Dolabella, but it soon 
recovered. It occupies a distii%uishod place in 
the early history of Christianity, as one of the only 
two among the 7 churches of Asia which St.John 
addresses, in the Apocalypse, without any admix- 
ture of rebuke, and as the scene of the labours and 
martyrdom of Polycarp. In the years a. i>. 178 
— 180, a succession of earthquakes, to which the 
city has always he<iii much exposed, reduced it 
almost to ruins ; but it was restored by the em- 
peror M. Antoninus, In the 6uccessiv<* wars 
under the Eastern empire it was frequently much 
injured, but always recovered ; and, under ^he 
Turks, it has survived repeated attacks of earth- 
quake, fire, and plague, and still remains the great- 
est commercial city of the Levant. There arc but 
few ruins of the tincient city. In addition to all 
her other sources of renown Smyrna stood at the 
head of the cities which claimed the birth of 
Homer. The poet was worshipped as a hero in a 
magnificent building called the Homereum 
p€ioj/). Near the sca-shore there stood a magnifi- 
cent temple of Cybele, whose head appears on the 
coins of the city. The other divinities chielly wor- 
shipped here were Nemesis and the nymph Smyrna, 
the heroine eponynius of the place, who hud a 
shrine on the banks of the river Meles. 

Smyrna Jrachea. [Ephescjs.] 

Smyrnaeus Sinus (l^/nupvaiwy "S/avp- 

vaiKhi kSKttos: G. of Ismir or Smyrna)^ the great 
gulf on the W. coast of Asia Minor, at the bottom 
of which Smyrna stands. Its entrance lies be- 
tween Pr. Melacna ((7. Kara Bnmu) on the W., 
and Phocaea {Fokia) on the E. Its depth was 
reckoned at 350 stadia. It received the river 
Ilermus, whence it was called Jferineus Sinus 
adATTos). It is sometimes also called 
McAiijTou k6\tos^ from the little river Meles, on 
which Old Smyrna stood. 

S5S.nes (2dov€s), a powerful people of the Cau- 
casus, governed by a king who could bring 200,000 
soldiers into the field. The mountain streams of 
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the country contained gold, which was separated 
by collecting the water in sheep-skins, whence the 
matter-of-fact interpreters d('rived the legend of the 
golden fleece. According to Strabo, the habits of 
the people were such that they stood in remark- 
able need of other wasliings.” They fire also 
callecP Suani and Suanocolchi (Souaroi, 2,ouavo- 
icdAxoi), and theii^land ISuania (S(waria). 

Socr&tes (SwKpdrrjy). 1. The celebrated Athe- 
nian philosopher, was born in the deinus Al»)pecp, 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Athens, u. c. 
4G.0. His father Sophronlscns was a statuary ; 
his mother Phaenaroto uiis a midwife. In his 
youth he followed the profession of his father, and 
attained sufficient proficiency to have executed the 
group of clothed Graces which was preserved in 
the Acropolis, and was shown as his work down 
to the time of Pausanias. The personal (pialities 
of Socrates were marked and striking. Ills phy- 
sical constitution was healthy, robust, and en- 
during to an extraordinary degree. He was capable 
of bearing fatigue or hardship, and indillerent to 
heat or cold, in a measure which astonished all his 
companions. Me went barefoot in all seasons of 
the year, even during the winter campaign at Po- 
tidaea, under the severe fiosts of Thrace ; aiid the 
same homely clothing sufficed for him in winter as 

‘11 as in summer. His ugly physiognomy ex- 
cited the jests both of his friends and enemies, 
who inform us that he had a flat nose, thick lips, 
and prominent eyes like a satyr or tSilenus. Of 
the circumstances of his life we are almo'-t wholly 
ignorant: he served as an hoplitc at Rotidaea, He- 
lium, and Ampliipolis with great credit to himself. 
Ho seems never to have filled any political office 
until 40(5, in which year ho was a member of the 
senate of Eive Hundred, and one of the Prytnnes, 
when he refused, on the occasion of the trial of the 
G generals, to put an unconstitutional (piestion to 
the vote, in spite of .all jjersonal hazard. He dis- 
played the same moral courage hi refusing to obey 
the order of the Thirty Tyrants for the apprehen- 
sion of Leon the S:ilaininiaii. -At wliat time 
Socrates relinquished his professi-n as a statuary 
we do not know ; but it is certain that all the 
middle and later part of his life at lea‘-t was de- 
voted exclusively to the self-imposed task of teach- 
ing; excluding all other business, public or pri- 
vate, and to the neglect of all means of fortuiu-. 
But he never opened a school, nor did he, like the 
sophists of his time, deliver public lectures, lilvery- 
where, in the market-place, in the gymnasia, and 
in the workshops, he sought and fiinnd opportuni- 
ties for awakening and guiding, in hoys, youth, 
and men, moral consciousiH\ss and the impulse after 
self-knowledge respecting the end and value of our 
.actions. His object, however, was only to aid them 
in developing the germs of knowledge which were 
already present in them, not to commimicato to them 
re.ady-made knowledge ; and he therefore professed 
to practise a kind of tnental midwifery, just as his 
mother Phaenaretii exercised the corresponding cor- 
poreal art. Unwe.ariedly and inexorably did he 
fight against all false appearance and conceit of 
knowledge, in order to pave the way tor correct 
knowledge. ConsiHiiiently to the mentally proud 
and the mentally idle he appeared an intolerable 
bore, and often experienced their hitter hatred and 
calumny. This was probably the reason why he 
was selected by Aristophane.*^, and the other comic 
writers, to be attacked as a general represeiitatiye 
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of pliilosophical and rlietorical teaching ; the more 
so, as his marked and repulsive physiognomy ad- 
mitted so well of being imitated in the mask wl^ich 
the actor wore. The audience at the theatre 
woidd more readily recogrvise the peculiar figure 
■which they were accustomed to see every day in 
the market-place, than if Prodicus or Protafjoras, 
whom most of tliem did not ktiow sight, had 
been brought on the stage ; nor was it of much 
importance either to them or to Aristophanes, 
wliether Socrates was represented as teaching what 
ho did really teach, or something utterly diftcrent. 
Attached to none of the prevailing parties, So- 
crates found in each of them his friends and his 
enemies. Hated and persecuted by Critias, Cha- 
ricles, and others among the Tliirty Tyrants, who 
had a special reference to him in the decree which 
they issued, forbidding the teaching of the art of 
oratory, lie was impeached after their banishment 
and by their opponents. An orator named Lycon, 
and a poet (a friend of Thrasyhulus) named Mele- 
tiis, had united in the impeachment with the 
powerful demagogue Anytus, an embittered anta- 
gonist of the s()phi.sts and their system, and one of 
th(! loaders of the band which, setting out from 
Phylof forced their w.ay into the Pir.aeus, and 
drove out the Thirty Tyrants. The judges also 
are described as persons who had been banished, 
and who had returned with Thrasybuliis. The 
chief articles of impeachment were, that Socrates 
was guilty of corrupting the youth, and of despising 
the tutelary deities of the #iate, putting in their 
place other new divinities. At the siime time it 
had been made a matter of accusation against him, 
that Critias, the most ruthless of the Tyrants, had 
come forth from his school. Some expressions of 
his, in which he had found fault with the deino- 
cratical jnode of electing by lot, had also been 
brouglit up against* him ; and there can be little 
doubt tliat use was made of his friendly relations 
with Theramenes, one of the most influential of the 
Thirty, with Plato’s uncle Charinides, who fell by 
the side of Critias in the struggle with the popu- 
lar party, and with other aristocrats, in order to 
irritate against him the party which at that time 
was dominant. The substance of the speech which 
Socrates delivered in his defence is probably pre- 
served by Plato in the piece which goes under the 
name of the “Apology of Socrates.” Being con- 
demned by a majority of only 6 votes, he ex- 
presses tlic conviction that he deserved to be main- 
tained at the public cost in the Prytaneura, and 
refuses to acquiesce in the adjudication of impri- 
sonment, or a large fine, or banishment. lie will 
assent to nothing more than a fine of 60 minae, on 
the security of Plato, jCrito, and other friends. 
Condemned to death by the judges, who were in- 
censed by this speech, by a majority of 80 votes, 
he departs from them with the protesUition, that 
he would rather die after such a defence than live 
after one in which he should have endeavoured to 
excite their pitj". The sentence of death could not 
be carried into execution until after the return of 
the vessel which had been sent to Delos on the 
periodical Thcoric mission. The 30 days which 
intervened between its return and the condemna- 
tion of Socrates were devoted by him to poetic 
attempts (the first he had made in his life), and to 
his usual conversation with his friends. One of 
these conversations, on the duty of obedience to 
the laws, Plato has reported in the Onto^ so called 


oRer the faithful follower of Socrates, who had en- 
deavoured without success to persuade him to 
make his escape. In another, imitated or worked 
up by Plato in the Phaedo^ Socrates immediately 
before ho drank the cup of hemlock developed the 
grounds of his immovable conviction of the iminor- 
tality of the soul. He died with composure and 
cheerfulness in his 70th year, n. c. 39.9. Throe 
peculiarities distinguished Socrates; — 1. His long 
life passed in contented poverty and in public dia- 
lectics, of which we have already spoken. 2. His 
persuasion of a ^iccial religious mission. He had 
been accustomed constantly to hear, even from his 
childhood, a divine voice — interfering, at mo- 
ments when he was about to act, in the way of 
restraint, but never in the way of instigation. 
Such prohibitory warning was wont to come upon 
him very frequently, not morel}" on great, but even 
on small occasions, intercepting what he was about 
to do or to say. Though later writers speak of 
this as the Daemon or Genius of Socrates, he him- 
self does not personify it, but treats it merely jis a 
“divine sign, a prophetic or supernatural voice.” 
He was accustomed not only to obey it implicitly, 
but to speak of it publicly and familiarly to others, 
so that the fact was well known both to his friends 
and to liis enemies. 3. His great intellectiuil ori- 
ginality, both of subject and of method, and liis 
power of stirring and forcing the germ of inquiry 
and ratiocination in others. He was the first who 
turned his thoughts and discussions distinctly to 
the subject of ethics, and was the first to proclaim 
that “ the proper study of mankind is man.” ’W’ith 
the philosophers who preceded him, the subject of 
examination had been Nature, or the Kosmos as 
one uiidistinguishable whole, blendijig together 
cosmogony, astronomy, geometry, physics, meta- 
physics, &c. In discussing ethical subjects So- 
crates employed the dialectic method, and tlius 
laid the foimdation of formal logic, whicii was 
afterwards expanded by Plato, and systematised 
by ^Aristotle. The originality of Socrates is slmwn 
by the results he achieved. Out of liis intellec- 
tual school sprang, not merely Plato, himself a 
host, but all the other leaders of Grecian specu- 
lation for the^next half-century, and all tliose who 
continued the great line of speculative philosophy 
down to later times. Euclid and the Megaric 
school of philosophers — Aristippus and the Cy- 
renaic Antisthenes and Diogenes, the first of those 
called the Cynics — all emanated more or less 
directly from the stimulus Imparted by Socrates, 
though each followed a different vein of thought. 
Ethics continued to be what Socrates had first 
made them, a distinct branch of philo.sophy, along- 
side of which politics, rhetoric, logic, and other 
specukitions relating to man and societj^, gradually 
arranged themselves ; all of them more popular, as 
well as more keenly controverted, than physics, 
which at that time presented comparatively little 
charm, and still less of attainable certainty. There 
can he no doUjbt that the individual influence of 
Socrates permanently enlarged the horizon, im- 
proved the method, and multiplied the ascendant 
minds, of the Grecian speculative world, in a man- 
ner never since paralleled. Subsequent philoso- 
phers may have had a more elaborate doctrine, 
and a larger number of disciples who imbibed 
their ideas; but none of them applied the same 
stimuhiting metliod with the same efficacy, and 
none of them struck out of other minds that fire 
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•which sets light to original thought. — (A grc^g,t ' 
pjirt of this article is taken from Mr. Grote’s 
account of Socrates in Ms Ilhtorij of Greece*)"^ 
2. I'ho ecclesiastical historian, was born at Coii- 
Ktantiiinpl(‘ about a. n. 379. ITo was a pupil of 
Aniiiionius and Helladius, and followed the profes- 
>io!i of an advocate in his native cit}’, whence he is 
snnianied Scholasticiis. The JUccfesiastiad Ilistorif 
of Socrates extends from the reign of Con|t:intine 
the Great, 3()(), to that of the younger Theodosius, 
4.39. He appears to have bee^i a man of less 
bigotry than most of his contemporaries, and the 
very difficulty of determining from internal evi- 
dence some points of his religious belief, may be 
considered as arguing liis comparative liberality. 
TIis history is divided into 7 books. His work is 
included in the editions of the ancient Greek eccle- 
siastical historians by Valesius, Paris, 1660 ; re- 
jirinted at Mentz, 1()77 ; by Reading, Camb. 1720. 

Soddma, gen. -orum and -ae, also -um, gen. -i,and 
-i, gen. -orum (ret SdSojua : 5 o5o)ui'ti 7S, Sodomita), a 
very ancient city of Canaan, in tlie beautiful valley 
of Sid dim SoSo/uiTis), closely connected with Go- 
morrha, over which and the other 3 “cities of the 
plain,” the king of Sodom seems to have had a 
sort of supremacy. In the book of Genesis wc 
find these cities as subject, in the time of Abra- 
ham, to the king of Elam and his allies (an indi- 
cation of the early supremacy in W. Asia of the 
masters of the Tigris and Euphrates valley), and 
their attempt to cast off the yok^ was the occasion 
of the first war on record. (Gen. xiv.) Soon after- 
wards, the abominable sins of these cities called 
down the divine vengeance, and they were all de- 
stroyed by fire from heaven, except Zoar, which 
Avus spared at the intercession of Lot. The beau- 
tiful valley in Avhich they stood was overwhelmed 
by the .Jordan and converted into the Dead Sea, 
Avhose bituminous Avnters still hear Avitness to the 
existence of the springs of aaphaltus (“slime- 
pits ” in our version) of Avhich the valley of Sid- 
dim Avas full. It used to be assumed that, before 
the destruction of the cities of the plain, the Jor- 
dan flowed on into the Red Sea ; hut this has 
been shown to be, if not physically impossible, 
most improbable. There Avas probj*bly always a 
lake which receiA'ed the Avaters both of the Jordan 
and the river Avhich still flows into the S. end of 
the Dead Sen ; and the nature, of the changi 
seems to have consisted in the enlargement of this 
lake by a great depression of the- whole valley. 
The site of Sodom Avas probably near the S. ex- 
tremity of the lake. 

Soemis r)r Soaemlas, JfLlia, daughter of Jnlif 
Maesa, and mother of Elagabalus, either by hei 
husband Sextus Variiis Marcellus, or, according ti 
the report, industriously circulated with her own 
consent, by Caracalla. After the accession of he 
son, she became his chosen counsellor, and seem 
to have encouraged and shared his follies and enor- 
mities. She took a place in the senate, AvhicI 
then, for the first time, Avitnessed the intrusion o 
a Avoman, and was herself the president of a sort o 
female parliament, Avhich held its sittings in th< 
Quirimil, and published edicts for the regulation o 
all matters connected with the morals, dress, et 
queue, and equipage of the matrons. She w'ai 
slain by the praetorians, in the arms of her son, oj 
the 1 1 th of March, a. p. 222. 

So^i&na (if ^oydiaui} or 'Xovydiav-fi : Old Per- 
sian, Sughdd : TidySioiy "Soy^tayoly "XovyBiavoi : parb 
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Turkestan and Bokhara^ including the district still 
ailed Soad)y the N.E. province of the .ancient 
*ersian Empire, separated on the S. from Ractriana 
nd Margiana by the upper course of the Oxus 
Jiho7m) ; on tlie E. and N. from Scythia by the 
iogdii C<»me{lanim Jlnd Oscii M. {Karu-Dagh^ 
A-hiiSn and Ah Tagh) and by the upper course of 
he .Jaxartes {Si/tJuu ) ; and bounded on tlie N.W. 
ly the great deserts E. of tin? Hea of Aral. 'I’he 
■». part of the country Avas fertile and populous, 
t Avas conquered by (’yrus, and afterwards by 
Mexandcr, both of Avlmni marked the extreme 
mits of their advance by cities on the Jax'artcs, 
’yreschata and Alexaiulreschata. After the Ma- 
•doiiian conquest, it wars subject to the kings, first 
f Syria, and then of Ractria, till it Avas oAcrrun 
ty the barbarians. The natives of the country 
verc a AviUl warlike people of the great Arian race, 
eaembliiig the Ractrians in their character and 
ustoms. 

Sogdianus (2o7Siavds), Avas one of the illcgiti- 
nate sons of Artaxerxes I, Longimanus. Tiie 
attor, on his death in b. n. 42.5, was succeeded by 
lis legitimiite »son X<Txes IT., but this monarch, 
fter a reign of only 2 months, was murdered by 
jogdianus, Avho noAV became king. Sog?lianus, 
oAvoA'er, Avas murdenvd in his turn, after a reign 
f 7 months, by his brother Ochus. Ochus reigned 
nder the name of D.arius II. 

Sogdii Montes. LSogdiana]. 

Sol. [Helios.1 

Soli or Soloe {%6\oi). 1. (Ethnic, 2aA.fi; y, So- 
ensis : Mezeilu., Hu.), a city on the coast of Cilicia, 
letAAoen the rivers Lamus and Cydniis, said to 
lave been colonised by Argives and Lydians from 
Rhodes. It was a nourishing city in the time of 
Alexander, who fined its people 200 talents for 
.heir adhesion to the Persians. Tlie city Avas de- 
itroyed by Tigranes, Avho probably transplanted 
he inhabitants to Tigranocerta. Pompey restored 
he city after hi.s Avar Avith the pirates, and peopled 
t Avith the survivors of the defeated bands ; and 
rom this time forth it was called Fompeiopolis 
no/u7rrjiovno\c5). It was celebrated in literary 
listory as the birtliplace of the Stoic philosopher 
Chrysippiis, of the comic poet Philemon, and of , 
,he astronomer and poet Aratus. Its name has 
jeen curiously perpetuated in the grammatical Avord 
sofecisni (snloeci.smiis), Avhich is said to have been 
first applied to the corrupt dialect of Greek spoken 
by the inhabit;\nts of this city, or, as some say, of , 
Soli in Cyprus. — 2. (Ethnic, 2dAio$ : Aligora, in 
the valley of Solea^ Ru.), a considerable sea-port 
town in the W. part of the N. coast of Cyprus, on 
a little river. According to some, it Avas a colony 
of the Atlienians; while others ascribed its erection 
to a native prince acting under the advice of Solo^ 
and others to Solon himself: the last account is 
doubtless an error. It had temples of Isis and 
Aphrodite, and there Avere mines in its vicinity. 

Solicinlnm, a town in Uomaii Germany (the 
Agri Decumates) on the mountain Pirns, where 
Valentinian gained a victory over the Alemanni in 
A. n. 3G9, probably in the neighbourhood of the 
modern Heidelberg. 

Solinus, C. Julius, the author of a geographical 
compendium, divided into .5/ chapters, containing a 
brief sketch of the world as known to the ancients, 
diversified by historical notices, remarks on the 
origin, habits", religious rites and social condition ol 
yarious nations enumerated. The arrangement, 
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and frequently the very words, are derived from 
the Natural History of Pliny, but little knowledge, 
care, or judgment, are displayed in the selection. 
We know nothing of Solinus himself, but he 
must have lived after the reign of Alexander Se- 
veriis, and before that of Ocnstantine. He may 
perhaps be placed about A, D. 288. We leariC from 
the first of 2 prefatory addrcssel^ that an edition of 
the work had already passed into circulation, in an 
imperfect state, without the consent or knowledge 
of the author, under the appellation Collectanea Re- 
rum Memorahilium, while on the 2nd, revised, cor- 
rected, and published by himself, he bestowed the 
more ambitious title of Polyhistor ; and hence we 
find the treatise designated in several MSS. as C- 
Julii Solini (Hramnmtici Polyhistor ah ipso ediius et 
recogniius. The most not.ible edition is that ofSal- 
inasius, piiblihhed at Utrecht in 16*8.9, prefixed to 
his “ Plinianae Kxercitationes,” the wliole form- 
ing 2 larg(! folio volumes. 

Solis Fons. [Oasis, No, 3.] 

Solis Lacus ’HcXtoio), a lake in the far 

E., from which, in the old mythiciil .system of the 
world, the sun arose to make his daily course 
tlirough heavim. Some of the matter-of-fact expo- 
sitors kientified it with the Caspian Sexi.. Another 
Jake of the same name was imagined by some of 
the poets in the far W., into which the sun sank 
at piuht. 

Solis Mons. [Solois.] 

S61is Promontorium {&Koa 'Hkiov Upa : Ras 
Anfir)^ a promontory of Arabia Felix, near the 
middle of the Persian Gulf. 

Soloe. [Soli]. 

Soldis (SoAdfis : C. Cantiji^ Arab. Ras el IIou- 
dik), a promontory running far out into tlie sea, in 
the S. part of the W. coast of Mauretania. He- 
rodotus believed it to be the W.-most headland of 
all Libya. Upon it was a Phoenician temple of 
Poseidon. The later geographers under the 
Roniaiis mention a Mons Solis ('HAiou opos), 
wliich appears to be the same spot, its name being 
probably a corruption of the Greek name. 

Sdlon (2oA«i/), the celebrated Athenian legis- 
lator, was bom about u. c. 638. His father Exe- 
ceslides was a descendant of Codrus, and his mother 
was a cousin of tlie mother of Pisistratus. Exe- 
cestidcs had seriou.sly crippled his resources by a 
too prodigal expenditure ; and Solon consequently 
found it either necessary or convenient in his 
youth to betake himself to the life of a foreign 
trader. It is likely enough tlmt while nece.ssity 
compelled him to seek a livelihood in some inode 
or other, his active and inquiring spirit led him to 
select that pursuit which would furnish the amplest 
means for its gratification. Solon early distin- 
guished himself by his poetical abilities. His first 
effusions were in a somewhat light and amatory 
strain, which afterwards gave way to the more 
dignified and earnest purpose of inculcating pro- 
found rcflcction.s or sage advice. So widely indeed ; 
did hi.s reputation spread, that he was ranked as 
one of the famoius 7 sages, and his name appears 
in all the lists of the 7. The occa.sion which first 
brought Solon prominently forward as an actor on 
the political stage, was the contest between Athens 
and Megi'ira respecting the possession ot Salamis. 
The ill success of the attempts of the Athenians to 
make themselves masters of the island, had led to 
tie enactment of a law forbidding the writing or 
saying anything to urge the Athenians to renew 
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tj^e contest. Solon, indignant at this dishonourable 
renunciation of their claims, hit upon the device of 
feigning to be mad ; and causing a report of his 
condition to be spread over the city, he rushed into 
the agora, and there recited a short elegiac poem of 
100 lines, in which he called upon the Athenians 
to retrieve their disgrace and reconquer the lorely 
island. Pisistratus (who, however, must have been 
extrenjely young at the time) came to the support 
of his kinsman ; the pusillanimous law was re- 
scinded ; war was declared ; and Solon himself 
appointed to cofiduct it. The Mogarians were 
driven out of the island, but a tedious war en.sned, 
which was finally settled by the arbitration of 
Sparta. Both parties appealed, in support of their 
claim, to the authority of Homer ; and it was cur- 
rently believed in antiquity that Solon had surrep- 
titiously inserted the line (//. ii. .5.58) wliich speaks 
of Ajax as ranging his ships with the Athenians. 
The Spiirtans decided in favour of tlie Athenians, 
about B. c. 5.96. Solon himself, probably, was 
one of those who received grants of land in Sala- 
niis, and this may account ft»r his being termed a 
Sal.aminian. Soon after these events (about 5.9.5) 
Solon took a leading part in promoting hostilities 
on beh<alf of Delphi against Cirrha, .and was the 
mover of the decree of the Ampbictyons by which 
war was declared. It does not appear, however, 
what active part he took in the war. According 
to a common story, which however rests only (»ri 
the authority of « Iato writer, Solon hastened the 
surrender of the town by causing the waters of the 
Plistiis to be poisoned. It was aVjout the time of 
the outbreak of this war, that, in consequtmee of 
the distracted state of Attica, which was rent hy 
civil commotions, Solon was called upon by all 
parties to mediate between them, and .alleviate the 
miseries that prevailed. lie was cliosen arclion 
594, and under that legal title was inv(‘st('d with 
unlimited power for adopting such measures as the 
exigeiicie.s of the state demanded. In fulfilment of 
the task entrusted to him, Solon addressed hiinselt 
to the relief of the existing distress. This he effected 
with the greatest discretion and succes.s by his 
celebrated disburdening ordinance (<rei(rdxO(ia), a 
measure consisting of various distinct provisions, 
calculated to relieve the debtors with as little in- 
fringement as possible on the claims of the wealthy 
creditors. The derails of this measure, howevi r, 
are involved in considerable uncertaint}'. We 
know that he depreciated the coinage, making the 
niina to contain 100 drachmiic instead of 73 ; that 
is to Btiy, 73 of the old drachmae produced 100 uf 
the new coinage^ in which oblig.ations were to be 
discharged ; so that the debtor saved rather mom 
than a fourth in every payment. The success of the 
Seiisachtheia procured for Solon such confidence .and 
popularity that he was further charged with the 
task of entirely remodelling the constitution. As 
a preliminary step, he repealed all the laws of 
Draco except those relating to bloodshed. Our 
limits only allow us to glance at the principal 
features of the constitution established by Solon. 
This constitution was based upon the timocnatic 
principle, that is, the title of citizens to the honours 
and offices of the state was regulated by their 
we.alth. All the citizens were distributed into 4 
classes. The Ist class consisted of those who had 
an annual income of at Ie.ast 500 medimni of dry 
or liquid produce (equivalent to 500 drachmae, a 
medimnuB being reckoned at a drachma), and were 



called Pmicumiomedimnu The 2nd class consisted 
of those whose incomes ranged between 300 aM 
500 rnedimiii or drachmae, and were called Hippeis 
('iTHTTetr, from their being able to keep a 

horse, and bound to perform military service as 
cavalry. The 3rd class consisted of those whose 
incomes varied between *200 and 300 medimni or 
drachmae, and were termed Zeupitae (Zev^-lrai). 
The 4th class included all whose property fell 
short of 200 medimni or drachmae, and iJbre the 
name of Tlietes. The first 3 classes were liable to 
direct taxation, in the form of a.graduated income 
tax, A direct tax, however, was an extraordinary, 
and not an annual payment. The 4th class were 
exempt from direct taxes, but of course they, as 
well as the rest, were liable to indirect taxes. To 
Solon was ascribed the institution of the Doidc 
(jSouX^), or deliberative assembly of Four Hundred, 
100 members being elected from each of the 4 
tribes. He greatly enlarged the functions of the 
Ecclesia which no doubt existed be- 

fore his time, though it probably possessed scarcely 
more power than the assemblies which we find de- 
scribed in the Homeric poems. He gave it the 
right of electing the archons and other magistrates, 
and, what w'as even more important, made the 
archons and magistrates accountable directly to it 
when their year of office was expired. He also 
gave it what was equivalent to a veto upon any 
proposed measure of the Boulc, though it could 
not itself originate any mcasiye. Besides the 
arrangement of the general political relations of 
the people, Solon was the author of a great variety 
of special laws, which do not seem to have been 
arranged in any systematic manner. Those re- 
lating to debtors and creditors have been already 
referred to. Several Iiad for their object the en- 
couragement of trade and manufactures. Foreign 
settlers were not to be naturalised as citizens un- 
less they carried on some industrious pursuit. If 
a father did not teach his son some trade or pro- 
fession, the son was not liable to inaintiiiii his 
father in his old age. The council of Arcoptlgus 
liad a general power to punish idleness. Solon 
forbade the exportation of all produce of the Attic 
soil except olive oil. He was the first who gave 
to those who died childless the pow* of disposing 
of their property by will. lie enacted several 
laws relating to marriage, especially with regard to 
heiresses. The rewards which he appointed to be 
given to victors at the Olympic and Isthmian 
games are for that* age unusually large (500 
drachmae to the former and 100 to the latter). 
One of the, most curious of his regulations was that 
whi' li denounced atimia against any citizen, who, on 
the outbreak of a sedition, remained neutral. The 
laws of Solon were inscribed on wooden rollers 
(&^ov€s) aitd triangular tablets (aop^cts), and were 
set up at first in the Acropolis, afterwards in the 
Prytanoum. The Athenians were also indebted 
to Solon for some rectification of the calendar. 
It is said that Solon exacted from the people a 
solemn oath, that they would observe his laws 
Avithout alteration for a certain space — 10 years 
according to Herodotus — 100 years* according to 
®ther accounts. It is related that he was himself 
aware that he had been compelled to leave many 
imperfections in his system and code. He is said 
to have spoken of his laws as being not the best, 
hut the best Avhich the Athenians would have re- 
ceived. After he had completed his task, being, 


we are told, greatly annoyed and troubled by those 
who came to him with all kinds of complaints, 
suggestions nr criticisms about his law's, in order 
that he might not himself have to propose any 
change, h(! absented himself from Athens for ten 
years, after he had obtained the ojith above re- 
ferred to. He first visited Kgypt ; and from thence 
proccedtid to Cypj^us, where he was received with 
great distinction by Pliilocypnis, king of the little 
town of Aepea. Solon persuaded the king to re- 
move from the old site, and build a new town on 
the plain. The new settlement Avas called Soli, in 
honour of the illustrious visitor. He is further 
said to h.avc visited Lydia ; and his interview with 
Croesus was one of the most celebrated .stories in 
antiquity. [Croesus.] During the absence of 
Solon the old disstmsions Avere renewed, and shortly 
after his arrival at Athens, the supreme power 
was seized by Pisistratiis. The tyrant, after his 
usurpation, is said to have paid coiisidtirabh; court 
to Solon, and on various occasions to have solicited 
his advice, Avhich Solon did not Avithhold. Solon 
probably died about 558, tAVo years alter the over- 
throAv of the constitution at the age of 80. There 
was a story cflrrent in antiquity that, by his own 
directions, his ashes Avere collected and sqpttered 
round the island of Salamis. Of the poems of 
Solon several fragments remain. They do not 
indicate any great degree of imaginative power, 
hut their style is vigorous and simple. Those that 
were called fortli by special emergencies appetir to 
have been marked no small degree of energy. 
The fragments of these poems are incorporated in 
the collections of the Greek gnomic poets ; and 
there is also a separate edition of them by Bach, 
Lngd. Bat. 1825. 

Solus (ISwAwDv, ‘OvrroSf contr. of 2o- 

\€VTtvo5), called Soluntum (Solentiuus) by the 
Homans, an ancient town on the N. coast of Sicily 
between Pun on mis and Tliermae. 

Solyma (rd ’^oKvp.a). 1. {Tuktalu'Daci1i\ the 
mountain range which runs parallel to the E. coast 
of Lycia, and is a S. continuation of M. Climax, 
Sometimes the Avhole range is called Climax, and 
the name of Solyma is given to its highest peak.— 
2. Another name of Jerusalem. 

SSlymi. [Lvcia.] 

Somnus (utti/os), the personification and god of 
sleep, is described as a brother of Death (3di/aToy, 
7«or>), and as a son of Night, In works of art. 
Sleep and Death are represented alike as two 
youths, sleeping or holding iiiA'erted torches in 
their hands. [Murs.] 

Sontius {Tsu7izo\ a river in Venetia in the N. 
of Italy, rising iii the Carnic Alps and falling into 
the Sinus Tergestiiius E. of Aquileia. 

S5pater {l,d>'narpos). 1. Of Paphos, a w'riter 
of parody and burlesque (<f>\vapoyf)d(f>os)^ who 
flourished from B.c. 323 to2y3. — 2. Of Apainea, 
a distinguished sophist, the head for some time of 
the school of Plotinus, Avas a disciple of lambli- 
chus, after Avhose death (before A. n. 330) he 
went to Constjiminople. Here he enjoyed the 
fiiA’our and personal Iriendship of Constantine, Avho 
afterwards, however, put him to death (between 
A. D. 330 and 337) from the motive, as was alleged, 
of giving a proof of the sincerity of his own con- 
A'ersion to Christianity. There arc several gram- 
matical and rlietorieal Avorks extant under the 
name of Sopater, but the best critics ascribe these 
to a younger Sopater, mentioned below. — 3. The 



younger sophist, of Aparnea, or of Alexandria, is 
supposed to have lived about 200 years later than 
the former. Besides his extant works already 
alluded to, Photius has preserved an extract of a 
work, entitled the Historical Extracts {4K\oyii\ 
which contained a vast var^ty of facts and fig- 
ments, collected from a great number of ai^.hors. 
The remains of his rhetorical Wfrks jirc contained 
in Walz’s lihetores Oram, 

Sophene later a district of 

Armenia Major, lying between the ranges of Anti- 
taunis and Masius ; separated from IMeiitenc in 
Annenia Minor by the Euphrates, from Mesopo- 
tamia by the Aiititaurus, and from the K. part of 
Armenia Major by the river Nyinphius. In the 
time of the Greek kings of Syria, it fernied, to- 
gether with the adjacent district of Aciliseno, an 
independent W. Armenian kingdom, wliich was 
subdued and united to the rest of Armenia by 
Tigran es. 

Sophllus (Sef'^tAoy), a comic poet of the middle 
comedy, was a native of Sicyon or of Thebes, and 
flourished about B. c. 348. 

Sophocles (2o^o/fA^s). 1. The celebrated tra- 
gic was born at Colon us, a vilfage little more 
than mile to the N. W. of Athens, b. c. 495. 
He was 30 years younger than Aeschylus, and 15 
years older than Euripides. His fathers name 
was ?0|)hilu3, or Sophillus* of whose condition in 
life w(^ know nothing for certain; but it is clear that 
Sophocles received an education not inferior to 
that of the sons of the most distinguished citizens 
of Atliens. To both of the two leading branches 
of Girek education, music and gymnastics, he was 
carefully trained, and in both he gained the prize . 
of a garland. Of the skill which lie had attained I 
in music and dancing in his Kith year, and of the ' 
perfection of his bodily fonn, we have conclusive 
evidence in the fact that, when the Athenians 
were assembled in solemn festival around the 
trophy which they had set up in Salamis to cele- 
brate their victory over the fleet of Xerxes, St>- 
phocles was chosen to lead, naked and with lyre 
in hand, the chorus which danced about the trophy, 
and sang the songs of triumph, 480. His first 
appearance as a dramatist took place in 468, under 
peculiarly interesting circumstances ; not only from 
the fact that Sophocles, at the age of 27, came for- 
ward as the rival of the veteran Aeschylus, whose 
supremacy had been maintained during an entire 
generation, but also from tlie character of the 
judges. The solemnities of the Great Dionysia 
were rendered more imposing by the occasion of 
the return of Cimon from his expedition to Scyros, 
bringing with him the bones of Theseus, Public 
expectation was so excited respecting the approach- 
ing dramatic contest, and party feeling ran so high, 
that Apsephion, the Archon Eponymus, whose 
duty it was to appoint the judges, had not yet 
ventured to proceed to the final act of drawing the 
lots for their election, when Cimon, with his 9 
colleagues in the command, liaving entered the 
theatre, the Archon detained them at the altar, 
and administered to them the oath appointed for 
the judges in the dramatic contests. Their de- 
cision was in favour of Sophocles, who received 
the first prize ; the second only being awarded to 
Aeschylus, who was so mortified at his defeat that j 
he loft Athens and retired to Sicily. From this ■ 
epoch Sophocles held the supremacy of the Athe- 
nian stage, until a formidable rival arose in £nri- 


pWes, who gained the first prize for the first time 
in 441. The year 440 is a most important era iu 
the poet’s life. In the spring of that year he 
brought out the earliest of his extant dramas, tlie 
Antigone^ a play which gave the Athenians sudi 
satisfaction, especially on account of the puljticnl 
wisdom it displayed, that they appointed him one 
of the ten strategic of whom Pericles was the chief, 
in the war against Samos. It would seem that in 
this wdr Sophocles neither obtained nor sought for 
any military reputation : he is represented as good- 
liumouredly repAiting the judgment of Pericles 
concerning him, that he diiderstood the making lyf 
poetry, but not the commanding of an army. 
The family dissensions which troubled bis last 
years, are connected with a well-known and beau- 
tiful story. His family consisted of two sons, 
lophon, the offspring of Nicoatrate, who tvas a 
free Athenian woman, and Ariston, his son by 
Theoris of Sicyon; and Ariston liad a son named 
Sophocles, for whom his grandfather showed the 
greatest affection. lophon, who was by the laws 
of Athens his father’^s rightful heir, jealous of his 
love for the young Sopliocles, and apprehending 
that Sophocles purposed to bestow upon Iiis grand- 
son a large proportion of his property, is said to 
have summoned his father before the Phratori's, 
who seem to have had a sort of jurisdiction in family 
affairs, on the charge that his mind was affected 
by old age. As his only reply, Sopliocles ex- 
claimed, “ If I jni Sophocles, I am not besiile 
myself ; and if I am beside myself, I am not So- 
phocles;’' and then he read from his Oedipus ut 
Colonus^ which was lately written, but not yet 
brought out, the magnificent parodos^ beginning — 
EwiTTirou, Ttt(r8€ 

whereupon the judges at once dismissed the case, 
and rebuked lophon for his undutiful conduct. 
Sophocles forgave his son, and it is probable that 
the raconciliation was referred to in the lines of the 
Oedipus at Colonus^ where Antigone pleads with 
her father to forgive Polynices, as other fathers 
had? been induced to forgive their bad children 
(vv. 1192, foil.). Sophocles died soon afterwards 
in 406, in his 90th year. All the various accounts 
of his death and funeral arc of a fictitious and 
poetical comp'iexion. According to some writers 
he was choked by a grape ; another writer related 
that in a public recitation of the Antigone ho sus 
tained his voice so long without a pause that, 
through the weakness of extreme age, he lost his 
breath and his life together ; while others ascribrnl 
his death to excessive joy at obtaining a victory. 
By the universal consent of the best critics, botli 
of ancient and of modem times, the tragedies of 
Sophocles are the perfection of the Greek drama. 
The subjects and style of Sophocles are human, 
while those of Aeschylus are essentially heroic. 
The latter excite terror, pity, and admiration, as 
we view them at a distance ; the fonner bring thosir 
same feelings home to the heart, with the addition 
of sympathy and self-application. No individual 
liuman being can imagine himself in the position 
of Prometheus, or derive a personal warning frnm 
the crimes a»d fate of Clytemnestra ; but every one 
can, in feeling, share the self-devotion of Antigone 
in giving up her life at the call of fraternal piety, 
and the calmness which comes over the spirit ot 
Oedipus when ho is reconciled to the gods. 1» 
Aeschylus, the sufferers are the victims of an m- 
exorable destiny ; but Sophocles brings more pro- 



mincntly into view those faults of their own, which 
form one element of the destiny of which they are 
the victims, and is more intent upon inculcating^, as 
the lesson taui^ht by .their woes, that wise calmness 
and moderation, in desires and actions, in pro- 
sperity and adversity, which the Greek poets and 
philosophers celebrate under the name of acocppo- 
cvv-r]. On the other hand, he never descends to 
that level to which Euripides brought down the 
art, the exhibition of human passion and sBffering 
for the mere purpose of exciting emotion in the 
spectators, apart from a moral emi. The difference 
between the 2 poets is illustrated by the saying of 
Sophocles, that “ he himself represented men as 
they ought to he, but Euripides exhibited them as 
they are.” The number of plays ascribed to So- 
pliochvs was IfiO. lie contended not only with 
Aescliylus and Euripides, but also with Choeriliis, 
Aristi.'is, Agathon, and other poets, amongst whom 
was his own son lophon ; and he carried off the 
first prize 20 or 24 times, frequently the 2nd, and 
never the 3rd. It is remarkable, as proving his 
growing activity and success, that, of his 113 
dramas, 81 -were brought out after his S4th year, 
.and also that .all his extant dramas, which of course 
in the judgment of the grammarians were his best, 
belong to this latter period of his iife. The 7 ex- 
tant tragedies were probably brought out in the 
following chronological order : — Antigone^ Electra^ 
Trachiniaf^ Oedipus Tgrannus, Aj<ia\ jPhUocleles, 
Oedijms at Colonus : the last of 4hese was brought 
out, after the death of the poet, by his grandson. 
Of the numerous editions of Sophocles, the most 
use-fnl one for the ordinary student is that 
by Wunder, Gothae et Erfurdt, 1831 — 1846', 2 
vola. 8vo. — 2. Son of Ariston .and grandson of 
the elder Sophocles, wiis also an Athenian tragic 
poet. The love of his grandfather towards him 
has been already mentioned. In 401 he brought out 
the Oedipus at Colonus df his grandfather ; hut he 
did not liegin to exhibit his own dramas till 396. 

Sophonisba, daughter of the Carthaginian gene- 
ral, Hasdrubal, the son of Gisco. She had been 
betrothed by her lather, at a very early age, to 
the Numidi.'in prince Masinissa, but at a subse- 
quent period Hasdrubal being desirous to gain 
over Syphax, the rival monarch of Numidia, to 
the Carthaginian alliance, offered him the hand of 
his daughter in marriage. The beauty and accom- 
plishi 'ents of Sophonisba prevailed over the in- 
fluence of Scipio : Syphax married her, and from 
that time became thq zealous supporter and ally of 
Carth.ago. Sophonisba, on her part, was assiduous 
ill her endeavours to secure his .'idherencc to the 
cause of her countrymen. After the defeat of 
Sj’^phnx, and the Cciptiire of his capital city of 
Cirta by Miisinissa, Sophonisba fell into the hands 
of the conqueror, upon whom, however, her beauty 
exercised so powerful an influence, that he deter- 
mined to marry her himself. Their nuptials were 
accordingly celebrated without delay, but Scipio 
(who was apprehensive lest she should exercise 
the same influence over Masinissa which she had 
previously done over Syphax) refused to ratify 
this arnangement, and upbraiding Masinissa with 
his weakness, insisted on the immediate surrender 
of the princess. Unable to resist this command, 
till! Numidian king spared her the humiliation of 
captivity, by sending her a bowl of poison, which 
she drank without hesitationy and thus put an end 
to her own life. 


SSphron of Syr.acuse, was the prin- 

cipal writer of that pecies of composition called 
the Afime {iJupos\ which was one of the nmuc- 
rous varieties of the Dorl.an Comedy. He flou- 
rished about B. c. 4G0 — 420. Wljen Sopliron is 
called the inventor of, mimes, the meaning is, tliat 
he r<j^luced to the form of a literary composition a 
species of amusciqeut which the Greeks of Sicily, 
who were pre-eminent for broad limnonr and mer- 
riment, bad practised from time immemorial at 
their public festivals, and the nature of wliicli was 
very similar to the performances of tlic Spartan 
Deiceleslae. Such mimetic perfomances jnevailed 
throughout the Dorian states under various names. 
One feature of the Mimes of Suphron, which 
formed a marked distinction between them and 
comic poetry, was the nature of their rliythni. There 
is, however, some difficulty in determining whether 
they were in mere prose, or in mingled poetry and 
prose, or in prose with a peculiar rhythmical move- 
ment hut no motric.al .'irrangeraent. W'itli regard to 
the substance of these compositions, tlieir diameter, 
so far as it can be ascertained, appears to have 
been ethical ; that is, tlie scenes represented were 
those of ordinary life, .and the Jangn.age employed 
was intended to bring nut more clearly tlio^charac- 
ters of the persons exhibited in those scenes, not 
only for the aim^ment hnt also for the instruc- 
tion of the speettTOrs. * Plato was a gre.nt admirer 
of Sophron ; .and the philosopher is said to have been 
tlio first who m.ade the Mimes known tit Athens. 
The serious purpos# which was aimed at in the 
works of Sophron was always, as in the Attic 
Comedy', clothed under a sportive form ; and it can 
easily be hmagined that sometimes tlie latter ele- 
ment prev.'iiled, even to the extent of obscenity, as 
the extant fragments and the jiarallel of the Attic 
Comedy combine to prove. The best collection of 
the fragments of Sopliron is by' Ahrens, De Omecae 
Linguae. Dialectis, 

Sophroniscus. [Socrates.] 

Sophus, P. SemproniUB, tribune of the plobs, 
B. c. 3 1 {), and consul 304, is mentioned as one of 
the earliest jurists, and is said to have owed his 
name of Sophus or Wise to his great merits. 

Sopianae {Funfkirchm)^ a town in Pannonia 
Inferior, on the road from Mursa to Vindobona, 
the birth-place of the emperor Maximinus. 

Sora. 1, (Soranus ; Aira), a town in Latium, 
on tile right hank of the river Liris and N. of 
Arpinum, with a strongly fortified citadel. It was the 
most N.-ly town of theVolsci in Latium, and .aftcr- 
w.ards joined the Samnites ; but it wavs conquered 
by the Romans, and was twice colonised b\' them, 
since the inhabitants h.ad destroyed the first body 
of colonists. There are still remains of the poly- 
gonal walls of the ancient town.— 2. A town in 
Pafihliigonia of uncertain site. 

Soracte J^Montc di S. Orcstc), .a celebrated 
mountain in Etruri.i, in the territory of the Ealisci, 
near the Tiber, about 24 miles from Rome, but 
the summit of -whicli, frequently covered with 
snow, was clearly V isible from the city. ( Tides td 
alia stet 7iive candi liini Soraclc^ Ilor. Carm. i. 9.) 
The whole mountain was sacred to Apollo, and on 
its summit w’as a temple of this god. At tlie 
festival of Apollo, celebrated on tliis mountain, 
the worshippers passed over burning embers with- 
out receiving .any injuiy. (Virg. Jew. xi. 785, seq.) 

Soranus. 1. A Sabine divinity, usually iden- 
tified with Apollo, worshipped on Mt. Soracte. 



[SoRACTE. J — 2. The name of several physicians, 
of whom the most celebrated seems to have been a 
native of Ephesus, and to have practised his pro- 
fession first at Alexandria, and afterwards at Rome, 
in the reigns of Trajan and Hadrian, a. d. 98 — 138. 
There arc several medical woirks still extant under 
the name of Soraims, but whether they iwere 
written by the native of Ephesus cannot be deter- 
mined. 

Sordice {Etang de Letuxiie\ a lake in Gallia 
Narbonensis, at the foot of the Pyrenees, formed 
by tlie river Sordis. 

Sordones or Sordi, a small people in Gallia 
Narbonensis, at the foot of the Pyrenees, whose 
chief town was Ruscino. 

Sosiblns (Sciforiffios), a distinguished Lacedae- 
monian grammarian, who flourished in the reign of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus (about B.C. 251), and was 
contemporary with Callimachus. 

Sosigenes (S,<a(riy4ur}s)^ the peripatetic philoso- 
pher, was the astronomer employed by Julius 
Caesar to superintend the correction of the calen- 
dar (b. c. 46). He is called an Egyptian, but may 
be supposed to have been an Alexandrian Greek. 
(See hid. o/Aniiq, art. Ca/etidarium.) 

Sosiy banes the son of Sosicles, of 

S 3 'racuse, was one of the 7 tragedians who were 
called the Tragic Pleiad. ^ Hj||was born at the 
end of the reign of Philip, and tmurished b, c. 284. 

Sositbeus (Swo-ldeos), of Syracuse or Athens, 
or Alexandria in the Troad, was a distinguished 
tragic poet, one of the Tragic* Pleiad, and the an- 
tagonist of the tragic poet Homer. He flourished 
about B. c. 284. 

Sosfus. 1. C., quaestor b. c. 66, and praetor 
49. Ho was afterwards one of Antony’s principal 
lieutenants in the East. He was appointed by 
Antony, in 38, governor of Syria and Cilicia in the 
place of Ventidius. Like his predecessor in tlw 
government, he carried on the military operations 
in his province with great success. In 37, he ad- 
vanced against Jerusalem along with Herod, and 
after hard fighting became master of the city, and 
placed Herod upon the throne. In return for 
these services, Antony obtained for Sosius the 
honour of a triumph in 34, and the consulship in 
■32. Sosius commanded the left wing of Antony’s 
fleet at the battle of Actium. He was afterwards 
pardoned by Octavian, at the intercession of L. 
Arrimtius.— 2. The name of two brothers (Sosii), 
booksellers at Rome in the time of Horace. They 
were probably freedmen, perhaps of the Sosius 
mentioned above. 

Sospita, that is, the ‘‘ saving goddess,” was a 
surname of Juno at Lamivium and at Rome, in 
both of which places she had a tomple. Her wor- 
ship was very ancient in Latium and was trans- 
planted from Lanuvium to Rome. 

SostbSnes (XuMi/rfs)^ a Alacedonipn officer of 
noble birth, who obtained the supreme direction of 
affairs during the period of confusion which followed 
the invasion of the Gauls. He defeated the Gauls 
in 280. He is included by the chronologers among 
the kings of Macedonia ; but it is very doubtful 
whether he ever assumed the royal title. 

Sostratus (ScSo-Tparoy), the name of at least 4, 
if not 5, Grecian artists, who have been frequently 
confounded with one another. —1, A statuary in 
bronze, the sister’s son of Pythagoras of Rhegium, 
and his disciple, flourished about B. c. 424.-2, 
Of Chios, the instructor of Pantias, flourished about 


SOZOMENU8. 

B^c. 400.— 3. A statuary in bronze, whom Pliny 
intentions as a contemporary of Lysippus, at 01. 
114, B. c. 323, the date of Alexander’s death. It 
is probable, however, that he was identical with 
the following.— 4. The son of Dexiphanes, of Cni- 
dus, was one of the great architects Who flourished 
during and after the life of Alexander the Great. 
He built for Ptolemy I., the son of Lagus, the 
celebrated Pharos of Alexandria. He also em- 
bellished liis native city, Cnidus, with a work 
which was one of the wonders of ancient archi- 
tecture, namely, d'portico, or colonnade, supporting 
a terrace, which served as a promemide.— 6. An 
engraver of precious stones, whose name appears on 
several very beautiful cameos and intaglios. 

S5bus (Xuffof), of Pergamus, a worker in mo- 
saic, and, according to Pliny, the most celebrated 
of all who practised that art. 

Sdt&des (2ft»Tcl57;y). 1. An Athenian comic 

poet of the Middle Comedy, who must not be con- 
founded with the more celebrated poet of Maro- 
nea.— 2. A native of Maronea in Thrace, flourished 
at Alexandria about B. c. 280. He wrote lasci- 
vious poems (called <{>\vaK€S or Klvai^ot) in the 
Ionic dialect, whence they were also called ^IuvikoL 
\6yoi. They were also called Sotadean poems 
^crpaTa). It world seem that Sotades 
carried his lascivious and abusive satire to the ut- 
most lengths ; and the freedoms which he took at 
last brought him into trouble. According to Plu- 
terch, he made at:v’ehement and gross attack on 
Ptolemy PhiladHphus, on the occasion of his mar- 
riage with his sister Ajsinoe, and the king threw 
him into prison, where he remained for a long time. 
According to Athenaeus, the poet attacked both 
Lysimachus and Ptolemy, and, having fled from 
Alexandria, he was overtaken at Cainius by Pto- 
lem^r’s general Patroclus, who shut him up in a 
leaden chest and cast him into the sea. 

S5t§r (SctfTTjp), i. e. “the Saviour” (Lat. Ser- 
vafor or Sospes)^ occurs as the surname of several 
divinities, especially of Zeus. It was also a sur- 
name of PtolciTiaeus I., king of Egypt, as well as 
of several of the other later Greek kings. 

S5tIon (2 wt(wv). 1. A philosopher, and a native 
of Alexandria^ who flourished at the close of the 
third century b. c. He is chiefly remarkable as the 
author of a work (entitled AiaSoxo-i) on the suc- 
cessive teachers in the different philosophical 
schools. — 2. A philosopher, and also a native of 
Alexandria, who lived in the age of Tiberius. He 
was the instructor of Seneca, who derived from 
him his admiration of Pythagoras. It was perhaps 
this Sotion who was the author of a treatise on 
anger, quoted by Stobaeus. — 3. A Peripatetic 
philosopher, mentioned by A. Gellius, is probably 
a different person from either of the preceding. 

Sotti&tes or Sotiates, a powerful and warlike 
people in Gallia Aquitanica, on the frontiers of 
Gallia Narbonensis, were subdued by P. Crasaus, 
Caesar’s legate, after a hard-fought battle. The 
modem Sos probably represents the andeiit town 
of this people. 

SozSmSnus usually called Sozo- 

men in English, was a Greek ecclesiastical histo- 
rian of the 5th century. He was probably a native 
•f Bethelia or Bethel, a village near Gaza in Pales- 
tine. His parents were Christians. He practised 
as an advocate at Constantinople, whence lie is 
sumamed Schdasticus ; and he was still engaged 
in his profession when he wrote his history. Hii 
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ecclesiastical history, which is extant, is in !) | 
books, and is dedicated to the emperor The^ 
dosius II. It commences with the reign of Coi»* 
staiitine, and comes .down a little later than tlie 
death of Honorius, a. n. 423. The work is in- 
complete, and breaks off in the middle of a chapter. 
The author, we know, had proposed to bring it 
down to 43i), th<i year in which the history of So- 
crates ends. Sozoinen excels Socrates in style, 
but is inferior to the latter in soundness oi* judg- 
ment. The history of Sozomen is printed along 
with the other Greek ecclesiaftical historians. 
[Socrates.] ^ 

Sozopolis, aft. Susupolis (SwCo’roXts, 
vo\is: Susu,' Hu.), a considerable city of Pisidia. 
in a plain .surrounded by mountains, N. of 
Termessus. 

Sparta (^TrdpTT], Dor. 'Zirdpra: STrapTjarrjs, 
Spartifites, Spartanus) also called Lacedaemon 
(AaKiSaliJLUv ; AaK€^aifx6uios, Lacedaemonius), the 
capital of Laconica Jind the chief city of l^elopon- 
nesus, was situated on the right bank of the 
Eurotas (7/*i), about 20 miles from the sea. It 
stood on a plain which contained within it sevenil 
rising grounds find hills. It was bounded on the 
E. by tlie EuroUis, on the N.W. by the small river 
Oenus {Kclesina\ and on the S.IC. by the small 
river Tisia {Ma(jula\ both of which streams fell 
into the Eurotas. The plain in which Sparta stood 
was shut in on the E. by Mt. Mcnelaium, and on 
the W. by Mt. Taygetus ; wh.iitice the cit}' is 
called by Ilomer the hollow Lacedaemon.” It 
was of a circular form, about (i miles in circum- 
ference, and consisted of several distinct quarters, 
which were originally separate villages, and which 
were never united into one regular town. Its site 
is occupied by tlie modern villages of Matjula and 
Psykhiko ; and the principal modern town in the 
neighbourhood is Mistra^ which lies about *2 miles ; 
to the AV. on the slopes of Mt. Taygetus. During ; 
the flourishing times of Greek independence, Sparta 
was never surrounded by walls, since the bravery 
of its citizens, and the difficulty of access to*it, 
were supposed to render such defences nec^dless. 
It was first fortified by the tyrant Nahis ; but it 
did not possess regular walls till the time of the 
Romans. Sparta, unlike most Greel? cities, had 
no proper Acropolis, but this name was only given 
to one of the steepest hills of the town, on the 
summi* of which stood the temple of Athena Po- 
liuchos, or Chalcioecus. Five distinct quarters of 
the city are mentioned: \,Pitane {Uirdvq ; Ethnic 
U.iTavdrr}s\ which appears to have been the most 
important part of the city, and in Avhich was 
situated the Agora, containing the council-house of 
the senate, and tlie offices of the public magistrates. 
It was also surrounded by vai'ious temples and 
other public *ljuilding3. Of these, the most splendid 
was the Persian Stoa or portico, originally built of 
the spoils taken in the Persian war, and enlarged 
and adorned at later times. A part of the Agora 
was called the Chorus or dancing place, in which 
the Spartan youths performed dances in honour of 
Apollo. 2. Limjiae {AI/j-vm), a suburb of the city, 
on the banks of the Eurotas, N.E. of Pitane, was 
originally a hollow spot covered with water. 3. 
Mesoa or Messoa (Mfecda, M^ao-da: Eth. Mecr- 
arodrris), also by the side of the Eurotas, S.E. of the 
preceding, containing the Dromus and the Plata- 
nistas, which was a spot nearly surrounded with 
water, and so called from the plane-trees growing 


there. i.Cytiosut'a {Kvvdaovpa: Kvvocrovpfvs),m 
the S.W. of the city, and S. of Pitane. 5. Acyidae 
(Ai76t8at), in the N.W. of the city, and W. of 
Pitane. — The two principal streets of Sparta ran 
from the Agora to the extreme end of the city : 
these were. 1. Apltcta% or Aphctais (’A4>€TOi, *A^€- 
rais jjc. dSds), extending in a S.E.-ly direction, 
past the temple of^Dictyima, and the tombs of the 
Eurypontidae; and 2. Skias (Sictdf), running nearly 
parallel to the preceding one, but furtlier to theE., 
and which derived its name from an ancient place 
of assembly, of a circular form, called Skias. The 
most important remains of ancient Sparta arc the 
ruins of the theatre, which was near the Agora.— 
Sparta is said to have been founded by Lacedaemon, 
a son of Zeus and Taygetc, who married Sparta, 
the daughter of Eurotas. and called the city after 
the name of his wife. Ills son Amyclas is said to 
have been the founder of Amyclae, which was for 
a long time a more important town than Sparta 
itself. In the mythical period, Argos was tlie 
chief city in Peloponnesus, and Sparta is repre- 
sented as subject to it. Here reigned Menclaus, 
the younger brother of Agamemnon ; and by the 
marriage of Orestes, the son of Agamemnon, with 
Ilermione, the daughter of Menelaus, the two 
kingdoms of Argos and Sparta became united. 
The Dorian conquest of Peloponnesus, which, ac- 
cording to tradition, took place 80 years after the 
Trojan war, made Sp-aita the capital of the country. 
Laconica fell to the share of the 2 sons of Aristo- 
demus, Eurysthencs a*d Procles, who took up their 
residence at Sparta, and ruled over the kingdom 
conjointly. The old inhabitants of the country 
maintoined themselves at Amyclae, which was 
not conquered for a long time. After the com- 
plete subjugation of the country we find three 
distinct classes in the population: tlie Dorian 
conquerors, who resided in the capital, and who 
were called Spartiatae or Spartans; the Perioeci or 
old Achaean inhabitants, who became tributary to 
the Spartans, and possessed no political rights; and 
the Helots, who were also a portion of the old 
Achaean inhabitants, bnt were reduced to a state 
of slavery. From var ciis causes the Spartans be- 
came distracted by ini stine quarrels, till at length 
Lycurgus, who belonged to the royal family, was 
selected by all parties to give a new constitution to 
th(3 state. The date of Lycurgus is uncertain ; hut 
it is impossible to place it later than b. c. 82.5. 
The constitution of Lycurgus, which is described 
in a Bcparatc article [Lycurgus], laid the foun- 
dation of Sparta’s greatness. She soon became ag- 
gressive, and gradually extended her sway over 
the greater part of Peloponnesus. In b. c. 743 the 
Spartans attacked Messenia, and after a war of 
20 years subdued this country, 723. In 6’85 the 
Messenians again took up arms, hut at the end of 
17 years were again completely subdued; and their 
country from tliis time forward became an iiiti'gral 
portion of Laconia. [For details see Mbssknia.] 
After the close of the 2iid Messenian war the 
Spartans continued their conquests in Peloponnesus. 
They defeated the Tegcans, and wrested the dis- 
trict of Thyreae from the Argives. At the time of 
the Persian invasion, they were confessedly the 
first people in Greece ; and to them was granted 
by unanimous consent the chief command in the 
war. But after the final defeat of the Persians 
the haughtiness of Paiisanias disgusted most of the 
Greek states, particularly the lonians, and led 
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them to transfer the supremacy to Athens (477). 
From this time the power of Athens steadily in- 
creased ; and Sparta possessed little influence out- 
side of the Peloponnesus. The Spartans, however, 
made several attempts to check the rising greatness 
of Athens ; and their jealoufy of the latter led at 
length to the Peloponnesian war (431). #• This 
war ended in the overthrow o** Athens, and the 
restoration of the supremacy of Sparta over the 
rest of Greece (404). But the Spartans did not 
retain this supremacy more than 30 years. Their 
decisive defeat by thoTliehaiiH under Epaminondas 
at the battle of Leuctra (371) gave the Spartan 
power a shock from which it never recovered ; and 
the restoration of the Messenians to their country 
2 years afterwards completed the luimiliation of 
Spartii. Thrice was the Spartan territory in\aded 
by the Thebans; and the Spartan women saw for 
the first time the watch-fires of an enemy’s camp. 
The Spartans now linally lost their supremacy over 
Greece, hut no other Greek state succec^ded to 
their power ; and al)out 30 years afterwards the 
greater part of Greece was obliged to yield to 
Philip of Macedon. The Spartans, however, kept 
haughtily aloof from the Macedonian conqueror, 
and refused to take part in the Asiatic expedition 
of his son Alexander the Great. Under the later 
Macedonian monarchs the power of Sparta still 
further declined; the institutions of Lycurgus were 
neglected, luxury crept into the state, the numher 
of citizens diminished, and the landed property 
became vested in a few familh-s. Agis endeavoured 
to restore the ancient institutions of Lycurgus; but 
he perished in the attempt (240). Cleomcnes 1 1 F., 
■who began to reign 23(), was more succcsHful. He 
succeeded in putting the Plphors to death, and 
overthrowing the existing government (225) ; and 
lie then made a redistribution of the landed pro- 
perty, and augmented the number of the Spartan 
citizens b,y admitting some of the Periocci to this 
honour. FFis reforms infused new blood into the 
state ; and for a short time he carried on war with 
success against the Achaeans. But Aratus, the 
general of the Achaeans, called in the assistance of 
Aiitigonus Doson, the king of Macedonia, who de- 
feated Cleomcnes at tlie decisive battle of Sellasia 
(221), and followed up his success by the eapture 
of Sparta. Sparta now sank into insignificance, 
and was ruled by a succession of native tyrants till 
at length it was compelled to abolish its peculiar 
institutions, and to join the Achaean league. 
Shortly afterwards it fell, with the rest of Greece, 
under the Roman power. 

Spart&CUS, the name of several kings of the 
Cimmerian Bosporus. 1 . Succeeded the dynasty 
of the Archeanactidae in n. c. 438, and reigned 
until 431. lie was succeeded by bis son Seleucus. 

— 2 . Began to reign in 427 and reigned 20 years. 
He was succeeded in 407 by his son Satyrus. — 
3 . Succeeded hii father Leucon in 3.o3, and died, 
leaving his kingdom to his son Parysades, in 348. 

— 4 . Son of Eumelus, began to reign in 304, and 
reigned 20 years. 

Spart&ous, bj’' birth a Thracian, was succes- 
sively a shepherd, a soldier, and a chief of banditti. 
Oil one of his predatory expeditions he was taken 
prisjoner, and sold to a trainer of gladiators. In 7 3 he 
was a member of the company of Lentulus, and was 
declined in his school at Capua, in readiness for the 
games at Home. He persuaded his fellow-prisoners 
ta make au attempt to gain their freedom. About 


70 of them broke out of the school of Lentulus 
aiid took refuge in the crater of V esu vius. Spartacus 
v’fas chosen leader, and was soon joined by a number 
of runaway slaves. They were blockaded by C. Clau- 
dius Ibilcher at the head of 3000 men, but Spar- 
taciis attacked the besiegers and put them to flight. 
His numbers rapidly increased, and for 2 years (b.c. 
73 — 71) he defeated one Roman army after an- 
other, and laid waste Ital}", from the foot of the 
Alps t1^ the southernmost corner of the peninsula. 
After both tlie consuls of 72 had been defeated by 
Spartacus, M. IJfcinius Crassus, the praetor, was 
apj)ointed to tlie command of the war. Crassns 
carried on the contest, with vigour and success, and, 
after gaining several advantages over the enemy, at 
length defeated them on the river Silarns in a de- 
cisive battle, in which Spartacus was slain. The 
character of Spartacus has been maligned by the 
Roman writers. Cicero compares the vilest of liis 
contemporaries to him : Horace speaks of him as a 
common robber ; none recognise his greatness, hut 
the terror of his name survived to a late period of 
the empire. Accident made Spartacus a shepherd, 
a freebooter, and a gladiator ; nature formed him a 
hero. The excesses of his followets lie could not 
always repress, and his efforts to restrain them often 
cost him his popularity. But he was in himself 
not less mild and just than he was able and 
valiant. 

Spartarius Campus. [Carthago Nova.] 

Sparti (27rop»iF from (nreipco), the ^Own-Men, 
is the name given to the armed men who sprang 
from the dragon’s teeth sown by Cadmus, and who 
wore believed to be the ancestors of the 5 oldest 
families at Thebes, 

Spartianus, Aelius, one of the Scripfnrcs His- 
toriue Atujuidae^ lived in the time of Diocletian and 
Constantine, and wrote the biographies of, ]. Ila- 
driaiius and Aelius Verus; 2. Didius .Tiilianus ; 
3. Severus ; 4. IV'sci'nnlus Niger ; 5. Caracalla ; 
b*. Gctn. For the editions of Spartianiii see Capi- 
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bpartdliis (STrapTwAo?), a toAvn in the Mace- 
donian peninsula of Clialcidice, N. of Olyntlius. 

Spauta (STraura : A. of IJrini), a largo salt- 
lake in the W. of Media, whose waters were 
singularly Ijilter and acrid. It was also called 
Matiana (MaTm^'7J Ai/xpt?)' from the rianie of the 
people who dwelt around it. 

Spercheus ( : IC/ladJia), a river in 
the S. of Thessaly, which rises in Mt. Tymplirestns. 
runs in an E.-Iy direction through tlie territf>rv of 
the Aeniaiies and through the district Malis, and 
falls into the innermost corner of the Sinus Mali- 
acus. As a river-god Spercheus is a son of 
Oceanus and Ge, and the father of Menesthius by 
l^olydora, the daughter of Peleus. To tliis god 
Peleus dedicated the hair of his son ’Achilles, in 
order tliat he might return in safety from the 
Trojan war. 

Spes, the personification of Hope, was worshipped 
at Rome, Avhere she had several temples, the most 
ancient of which had been built in B. c. 354, by 
the consul Atiliiis Calatiniis, near the Porta Car- 
mentali.s. The Greeks also worshipped tlie perso- 
nification of Hope, Elpis^ and they relate the beau- 
tiful allegory, that when Epinictlieiis opened the 
vessel brought to him by Pandora, from which all 
manner of evils were scattered over the earth, 
Hope alone remained behind. Hope was repre- 
sented in works of art as a youthful figure, lightly 
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walkinpf in full attire, holding in her right hand a 
flower, and with the left lifting up her garment? 

SpeusippilS (STreucTiTTTros)^ the philosopher, 
a native of Athens, and the bon of Eurymedon and 
Potone, a sister of Plato. lie aecompanicd his 
uncle Plato oii his third journey to Syracuse, where 
he displayed considerable ability and prudcMice. 
He succeeded Plato as president of the Academy, 
but was at the head of the scliool for^only fl 
years (n. c. 347 — 33f)y lie died, as it appears, 
of a lingering paralytic illne^s. He wrote several 
works, all of which arelost, in \^hich he developed 
the doctrines of his grffit master. 

Sphacteria. [Pylos, No. ;i.J 

Sphaeria (2</>a<p4a : Poros)^ an island off the 
coast of Troe/en ir> Argolis, and lietween it and 
the island of Cahiuria, with the latter of which it 
was connected by means of a sand-bank. Here 
Sphaenis, the charioteer of PeIop*s, is said to have 
been buried. 

Sphaerus (2<|)a7pOi), a Stoic pliilosopher, studied 
first under Zeno of Citium, and afterwards under 
Cleautlies. He lived at AlcNandria during the 
reigns of th<! first two Ptolemies, lie also taught 
at Lacedaemon, and was believed to have hadcon- 
siderabhi influence in moulding the characUA’ of 
Cleoiuones. lie was in repute among the Stoics 
for tile accuracy of his definitions. He was the 
author of s-*vor<il works, all of which are lost. 

Spliciidale (2</)€j^SdA7j : 2(p6»/SaAfi/s), a demus 
ill Attica belonging to the trilrJtllippothoontis, on 
the frontiers of lioeotia between 'I’anagra and 
Decolea. 

Sphettus (24»7TT(iy : 2 <|)^ttjos), a demus in 
the S. of Attica, near the silver mines of Simium, 
belonging to the tribe Acamantis. 

Sphinx (2<|n'7^, gen. Ztpi'yycjs), a sbe-monster, 
daughter of Orthus and Chiinaera, born in the 
country of tlie Arimi, lU’ of Typbou and Echidna, 
or lastly of Typhon and Chiinaera. She is said to 
have proposed a riddle to the 'J'hebans, and to have 
liiuvdereii all who were unable to guess it. J)edi- 
pus solved it, whereupon the Sphinx slew herself. 
[For details see OEinrus.j 'J'he legend appears 
to have come from Egypt, but the figure of the 
Sphin.v is represented somewhat,, dillercntly in 
(rreek mythology and art. The Egyptian Sphinx 
is the figure of a lion without wings in a lying atti- 
tude, till! upper part of the body being that of a 
human being. The Spliinxes a])]iear in Egypt to 
have been set up in avenues funning the approaches 
to teinjiles. The coiiinion idea of a Greek Sphinx, 
on the other hand, is tliat of a winged body of a 
lion, the breast and upper part being the figure of 
a woman. Greek Sphinxes, moreover, are not 
always represented in a lying attitude, but appear 
in different positions, as it might suit the fancy of 
the sculptoE or poet. Tims they appear with the 
face of a maiden, the breast, feet, and claws of a 
lion, tile tail of a serpent, and the wings of a bird. 
Sphinxes were frequently introduced by Greek 
artists, as ornaments of architectural works. 

, Spina. 1. {Spiiiazzino), a town in (iallia Cis- 
padana, in the territory of the Lingones, on the 
most S.-ly of the mouths of the Fo, which was 
called after it (Jstium Spineticiun. U was a very 
ancient town, said to have been founded by the 
Greeks, hut in the time of Strabo had ceased to 
be a ])lace of any importance. — 2. {Spiiio\ a town 
in Gallia 'J'ranspadana on the river Addua. 
Spinth&rus {^TrlvQapos), of Heraclea on th' 
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*ontu8, a tragic poet, contemporary with Aristo- 
■hanes, who designates him as a barbarian and a 
Phrygian. He was also lidieuled by the other 
:oraic poets. 

Spolatnm. [Salon. \]. 

flpoletiuxn or Spolotum (Spolctinus : Spoleio), 

\ tom in Umbria on the Via Klaminia, colonised 
by the liomans i#. c. '2V2. It siifiered soi’crely in 
ho civil wars between Sulla and Marius. At a 
ater time it was taken by Totihis ; but its walls, 
o'hich had been destroyed hy the Goth.s, were 
‘.stored by Narses. 

Sporades (27ropd5fy, sc. frmn ancipw)^ a 
group of scattered island.s in tiie Aegaean .sea off 
fie island of Crete and the W. coast of Asia 
Minor, so called in oppo.sition to the Cyclades, 
.vhich lay in a circle around Delos. The division, 
lowever, between these 2 groups of islands was 
lot well defined ; and we find some of the inlands 
at one time described as belonging to the Sporades, 
and at another time as belonging to the Cyclades. 

Spurinna, Vestritius. i. 'J'he haruspex who 
w.arned Caesar to beware of the Ides of March. It 
is rel.ated that, as Caesar was going to the senate- 
lumse on the fatal day, he said to Spurinna in jest, 

\Vb‘lI, the Mes of March are come,” up»i which 
the seer rejilied, “ Yes, they* are come, but they 
ire not past.” — 2. A Roman general, who fought 
HI the side of Otho against the Vitellian troops in 
.he N- of Italy'. In the reign of Trajan he gained 
a victory* over the Rructeri. Spurinna lived upon 
,orms of the closes? friendship with the y ounger 
Pliny, from whom we learn that Spurinna com- 
posed lyric poems. There are extant 4 odes, or 
rather fragments of odes, in Choriamhic im-asuro, 
'^.^cribed to Spurinna, and whicli were first pub- 
islicd by llarthius in 1C 1 3. Their genuineness 
lowevor is very doubtful. 

Spurinus, Q. Petillius, praetor urbanus in b. c. 
13 1, in Avhicli yvar the books of king Nunia Pom- 
■ilius are said to have been discovered upon the 
estate of one L. Petillius. Spurinus obtained pos- 
.session of the hooks, and upon his rejire.'j^'ntation to 
the senate that they ought not to be read and pre- 
served, the senate ordered them to be burnt. 
[Nuaia.J Spurinus was consul in 17C,aial fell in 
battle against the Ligurians. 

Stabiae (Stahianus : Cuslrll a Mare di Stuhia), 
an ancient town in Campania betwi‘en Pompeii 
and Surrentuni, which was de.stroyed by Sulla in 
the Social War, but which continued to exist as a 
small place dowi||to the great eruption of Vo.suvius 
ill A. D. 7.0, when it was overwhelmed along with 
Pompeii and Ileroulaneiim. It was at St.ibiae 
that the elder Pliny perished. 

Stagirus, subsequently Stagira {:^Tdy€ipo5, rd 
^Srayeipa, ^ Srayfipa ; '2,TayeipiTi]<i ; Starro\ 
a town of Macedonia in Clialcidice, on the Stry- 
inonic gulf and a little N. of the i.-tlnuus which 
unites the promontory of Atlios to Chalcidicc. It 
was a colony of Andros, was founded u. c. C5C. 
and was originallv coiled Ortliagoria. It is cele 
brated as the liirtli-place of Aristotle, and wa.s in 
consequence restored by Philip, by whom it had 
been destroyed. 

Staphylus (Sraf/mAor), son of Dionysus and 
Ariadne, or of Theseus and Ariadne, and was one 
of the Argonauts. By Chrysothemis he became the 
father of 3 daughters, Molpadia, Rlioeo, and Par- 
theims. 

Stasinus (2Ta(rr»/cs), of Cyprus, an epic poet, 
3 A 2 
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to whom some of the ancient writers attributed the 
p6em of the Epic Cycle, entitled Ci/pria (Kvvfna). 
In the earliest liistorical period of Creek literature 
the Cypria was accepted without questii>n as a work 
of Iluiner ; and it is not till we come down to the 
times of Athenaeus and the<*gramniarians, that we 
find any mention of Stasinus. Stasinus wa!, said 
to be the son-in-law of Homer, ♦who, according to 
one story, composed the ('j/pria and gave it to 
Stasinus as liis daughter's marriage portion ; nmni- 
festly an attempt to reconcile the two difierent ac- 
counts, which ascribed it to Homer and Stcisinus. 
The Cypria was the first, in the order of the events 
contained in it, of the poems of the Epic Cycle re- 
lating to the Trojan war. It embraced the period 
antecedent to the beginning of the Iliad, to which 
it was designed to form an introduction. 

Statielli, Statiellates, or Statiellenses, a 
small tribe in Liguria, S. of the Po, whose chief 
town was Statiellae Aquae (Acvyiii) on the road 
from Genua to Placentia. 

Statilia Messalina. [Messalina.] 

Statilius Taurus. [Taurus.J 
Statira (STaretpa). 1. Wife *of Artaxerxes 
II., king of Persia, Avas poisoned h\' Parysatis, the 
mothei‘'’of the king, Avho Avas a deadly enemy of 
Statira. — 2. Sister and Avife of Darius III., cele- 
brated as the most beautiful wom^in of her time. 
She Avas taken prisoner by Alexander, together 
Avith her mother-in-laAV Sisygambis and her 
daughters, after the battle of Issus, b. c. 333. 
They were all treated with t^i’e utmost respect by 
the conqueror, but Statira died shortly before the 
battle of Arbel.a, 331. — 3. Also called Barsine, 
elder daughter of Darius III. [Barsine.] 

Statius Murcus. [Muhclts.] 

Statius, P. Papinius, avus born at Neapolis, 
about A. I). 01, and Avas the son of a distinguished 
grammarian. He accompanied his father to Home, 
where the latter acted as the preceptor of Do- 
mitian, Avho held him in high honour. Under the 
skilful tuition of his father, the young Statius 
speedily rose to fame, and became peculiarly re- 
nowned for the brilliancy of his extemporaneous , 
effusions, so that he gained the prize three times 
in the Alban contests ; but having, after a long | 
career of popularity, been vanquished in the quin- 
quennial games, he retired to Neapolis, the place 
of his nativity, along with his wife Claudia, whose 
virtues he frequently commemorates. He died 
about A. D. ilti. It has been inferred from a 
passage in .Juvenal (vii. 82), t%t Statius, in his 
earlier years at least, was forced to struggle with 
poverty ; but he appears to have profited by the 
patronage of Domitian iv. 2), Avhom he ad- 
dresses in strains of the most fulsome adulation. 
The extant Avorks of Statius are : — 1. Silvarum 
Libri F., a collection of 32 occasional poems, many 
of them of considerable length, divided into 5 
books. To each hook is prefixed a dedication in 
prose, addressed to some friend. The metre chiefly 
employed is the heroic hexameter, but four of the 
pieces (i. 6, ii. 7, iv. 3, 9), are in Phalaecian hen- 
decasyllabics, one (iv. .5) in the Alcaic, and one 
(iv. 7) in the Sapphic stanza. 2. Thdmidos JA~ 
hri XI an heroic poem in 12 books, embodying 
the ancient legends with regard to the expedition 
of the Seven against Thebes. 3. Achilleidos 
Libri 11.^ an heroic poem breaking off abruptly. 
According to the original plan, it Avould have 
comprised a complete history of the exploits of 
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Achilles, but was probably never finished. Statius 
may justly claim the praise of standing in the 
fbroniost rank among the heroic poets of the Silver 
Age. He is in a great measure free from extniva- 
gance and pompons pretensions ; but, on the other 
hand, in no portion of Ins works do we tind the 
impress of high natural talent and imposing power. 
The pieces Avhich form the Silvae, although evi- 
dently throAvn off in haste, produce a much more 
pleasing effect than the ambitions poems of tlio 
Thcbaid or thc^Achilleid. The best editions of 
the Silmie are by Marklip’d, liond. 1728, and bv 
Sillig, Dresd. 1827. The Wst edition of the com- 
plete Avorks of Statins is by licmaire, 4 vols. 
8vo., Paris, 1825 — 1830. 

Statdnia (Statoniensis), a tOAvn in Etruria, and 
j a Itoman Praefectiira, on the river Albinia, and on 
the Lacus Statpniensis, in the neighbourhood of 
Avhich Avere stone quarries, and excel hmt Avine 
Avas grown. 

St&tor, a Roman surname of Jupiter, describing 
him as staying the Romans in their flight from an 
enemy, and generally as preserving the existing 
order of things. 

Stectorium {'Zt(kt6piov:A fioum Kam-Iiisar ?), 
a city of Great Phrygia, between Peltae and Syn- 
iiadia. 

Stentor (5 t€Vtc4>p), a herald of the Greeks in 
the Trojan war, Avhose voice Avas as loud as that 
of 60 other men together. His name has become 
proverbial for anf one shouting Avith an unusually 
loud voice. 

Stentoris Lacus. [Hebrus.] 

Stenyclerus {^T€vvK\Tjpos^ Dor. ^rfpvK\apos : 
lS,TiPvK\i)pios)^ a toAvn in the N. of Messenia, 
Avhioh Avas the residence of the Dorian kings of 
the country. After the time of the 3rd Messenian 
war the town is no longer mentif)ned ; btit its 
name continued to be given to an extensive plain 
in the N. of Messenia. 

Stephana or -is {^recpdprj, Srecpavls: Sff‘fa? 2 io\ 
a 8e?-port town of Paphlagonia, on the coast of the 
Mariandyni. 

StephS.nus {'Zriipavo^). 1. An Athenian comic 
poet of the Ncav Comedy, Avas probably the son of 
Antiphanes, amne of avIioso plays he is said to 
have exhibited. --2. Of Byzaniiiiin, the author of 
the geographical lexicon, entitled 
of which unfortunateR Ave only possess an epitome. 
Stephanas Avas a grammarian at Constantinople, 
and lived after the time of Arcadius and Ho- 
iiorius, and before that of Justinian II. His Avork 
Avas reduced to an epitome by a certain Hermo- 
laus, Avho dedicated his abridgment to the em- 
peror Justinian II. According to the title, tlie 
chief object of the Avork was to specify the gentile 
names derived from the several names i of place s 
and countries in the ancient Avorld. But, while 
this is done in every article, the amount of inform- 
ation given Avent fiir beyond this. Nearly every 
article in the epitome contains a reference to some 
ancient Avriter, as an authority for the name of 
the place ; but in the original, as Ave see fi»m the 
extant fragments, there Avere considerable quota- 
tions from the ancient authors, besides a number 
of A'cry interesting particulars, topographical, his- 
torical, mythological, and others. Thus the Avork 
was not merely what it professed to be, a lexicon 
of a special branch of tt'chnical grammar, but a 
valuable dictionary of geography. How great 
would have been its value to us, if it had come 
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down to us unmutilated, may be seen by any ciic 
who compares tiie extant fragpicnts of the origiijal 
with the corresponding articles in the epitonle. 
These fragments, however, are unfortunately veiy*- 
scanty. The best editions of the Epitome of 
Stephanns are by Dindorf, Lips. 1 IVJo, itc., 4 vols. ; 
by VVestennann, Lips. IdSi), 8vo. ; and by Mei- 
neke, Berlin, 1848. 

Sterculius, Stercutius, or SterquilVms, a 

surname of ISaturnus, derived from Mtercus^ manure, 
because he had promoted agriculture hy teaching 
the people the use of n^iure. This seems to have 
been the original nK^ung, though some Romans 
state that Sterculius was a surname of Picumnus, 
the son of Faunus, tn whom likewise improve- 
ments in agriculture are ascribed. 

Sterope (SrepdTrrj), one of the Pleiads, wife of 
Oenomans, and daughter of IJippodaniTa. 

Steropes. [Cycj.opes.] 

Stesichorus (ISt7J(t1x«Pos), of Himera in Sicily, 
a celebrated Greek poet, contemporary with Sappho, 
Alcaeus, Pittacus, and Phalaris, is said to have 
been born n. c. 6’82, to have flourished about 608, 
and to have died in 5.52 at the age of 80. Of the 
events of his life wo have only a few obscure .ac- 
counts. Like other great poets, his birth is fabled to 
have been attended hy an omen ; a nightingale 
sat upon the babe’s lips, and sung a sweet strain. 
He is said to have been carefully educated at 
Cataiui, and afterwards to have enjoyed the friend- 
ship of Phalaris, the tyrant of A'Ji'igcntum. Many 
writers relate the fable of his being miraculously 
struck witli blindness after writing an atbick upon 
Helen, and recovering his sight when lie had com- 
posed a Palinodia. He is said to have been buri«-d 
at Catana by a gate of the city, which was called 
after him the Stesichoroan gate. Stesichorus was 
one of the 9 chiefs of lyric poetry recognised by 
the ancients. He stands, with Aleman, at the 
head of one branch of the lyric art, the choral 
poetry of the Dorians. He was the lirst to break 
the monotony of the strophe and antistroph(i 
the introduction of the epode, and his metres were 
much more varied, and the structure of his strophes 
more elaborate, than those of Aleman. His odes 
contained all the essential elemeiits.of tlie perfect 
choral poetry of Pindar and the tragedians. The 
subjects of his poems were chiefly heroic ; he 
transferred the subjects of the old epic poetry to 
the lyric form, dropping, of course, the continuous 
narrativ and dwelling on isolated adventures of 
his heroes. He also composed poems on other 
subjects. His extant remains may be classified 
under the following heads : — 1. Mythical Poems, 
2. Hymns, Encomia, l^pithalainia, Paeans. 3. 
Erotic i^oems, and Scholia. 4. A pastoral poem, 
entitled D<^^hms. 5. Fables. 6. Elegies. The 
dialect of Stesichorus was Dorian, with an inter- 
mixture of the epic. The best edition of his frag- 
ments is by Kleine, Berol. 1828. 

Stesimbrotus {2,Ti)aiti6poT05), of Thasos, a 
rhapsodist and historian in the time of Cimon and 
Pericles^ who is mentioned with praise by Plato 
<tnd Xenophon, and who wrote a work upon Homer, 
the title of which is not known. He also wrote 
some historical works. 

Stheneboea (^OtpeSoia), called Antea hy many 
writers, was a daughter of the Lycian king lobates, 
and the wife of Proetns. Respecting her love for 
Bellerophon, see Bkllkrophontks. 

StkSnSIuB (:^€Wos). 1. Son of Perseus and 
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Andromeda, king of Mycenae, and husband of 
Nicippe, hy whom he became the father of Alcinde, 
Medusa, and Km vstlieus. The latter, as the great 
enemy of Hercules [Hercules], is called hy Ovid 
Sthcneleius host is. — 2. Son of Androg<‘os and 
grandson of Minos.* He .accompanied Hercules 
from*Paros on his expedition against the Amazons, 
and together witlf liis' brother Alcaeus h(‘ was ap- 
pointed by Hercules ruler of Thasos. —3. .Son of 
Actor, likewise a companion of llercnles in his 
expedition against the Amazons ; but he died and 
was buried in Paphlagonia, when; he afterw.ards 
appeared to tlie Argonauts. — 4. Son of Cap.meus 
and Kvadne, belonged to the family of the Anaxa- 
goridae in Argos, and was the father of Cylarahes; 
hut, according to others, his son’s nunu; was Co- 
inetes. He was one of the Kpignni, by whom 
Thebes was taken, and he commanded tlie Argives 
under Diomedes, in the Trojan war, being the 
faithful friend and coinp.anion of Diomedes. He 
was one of the Greeks concealed in the wooden 
horse, and at the distribution of the booty, he was 
said to have received an image of a three-e 3 'ed 
Zens, whicli S'.'is in after-times shown at Argos. 
His own statue and tomb also were believed to 
exist .at Argos. 6. Father of Cycniis, \^io was 
metamorphosed into a swan. Hence we find the 
swan called by Ovid iStheneJeis vohicris and StJiene- 
5 iVe — 6. A tr.agic poet, contemporary with 

Aristophanes, who attacked him in tho Wasps. 
Stbeno. [Goko^nes.] 

Stlllcho, son of a Vaiid.al captain under the 
empieror Valcns, became one of the most distin- 
guished generals of Theodosius I. On tlie death 
of Theodosius, a.d. 385, Stilicho became the real 
ruler of the West under the emjieror Ilonorius; 
and his power was strengthened by the death of 
his rival Rufinus [Rufinus], and bj'the marriage 
of his daughter Maria to Hnnoriiis. His military 
abilities saved the Western empire ; .and after 
gaining several victories over the barbarians, he 
defeated Al.aric at the derisive battle of Pollentia, 
403, and cnnipellod him to retire from Itnh'. In 
405 he gained another gre.at victor}’' over Rada- 
gaisus, who had inv.aded Italy at the he.ad of a 
formidable host of harbari.ans. Tlicse victories 
r,aised the ambition of Stilicho to so high a pitch, 
that he aspired to make himself master of the 
Roman empire ; hut he was apprehended and put 
to death at Ravenna in 408. 

Stilo, L. Aelius Praeconinus, a celebrated Ro- 
man grammarian, one of the teachers of \^ino and 
Cicero. He received the surname of I’raecoiiinus, 
bec.ause his father had been a praeco, .and tliat of 
Stilo on account of his compositions. He hrlonged 
to the aristocratical p.arty, and accompanied Q. Me- 
tellus Numidicus into exile in n. c. 100. H(‘ wrote 
Commentaries on the Songs of the Salii and on the 
Twelve Tables, a work De Pm/ur/i/iis. kc. He and 
his son-in-law, Ser. Claudius, may he regarded as 
the founders of the study of grammar at Rome. 
Some modern writers suppose that tlie work on 
Rhetoric ad C. llereunium, which is printed in 
the editions of Cicero, is tlio work of this Aelius, 
but this is mere conjecture. 

Sfilpo (2TtAiraa/), a celebrated philosopher, was 
a native of Megara, and Langht philosophy in his 
native town. According to one account, he engaged 
in dialectic encounters with Diodorus Cronus at the 
court of Ptolcmaeus Soter ; while, according to 
another, he did not comply with the invitation of 

8a 8 
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the king to visit Alexandria. He acquired a 'great 
reputation ; and so high was tiie esteem in which 
he was held, that Demetrius, the son of Antigonus, 
spared his house at the capture of Megara. He is 
said, to have surpassed his contemporaries in in- 
ventive power and dialectic art^ and to have inspired 
almost all Greece with a devotion to the Merfirian 
philosophy. He seems to have •made the idea of 
virtue the especial object of his consideration. Jle 
maintained that the wise man ought not only to 
overcome every evil, but not even to be affected 
by any. ^ 

Stimula, the name of Semele, according to the 
pronunciation of the Romans. 

Stiria ( 'Sreipia : ^reipievs : Ru. oii tlie bay 
I*orlo a deinus in Attica, S. E. of Brauron, 

belonging to the tribe Pandionis, to which there 
was a road from Athens called Sreipia/fv) 

It was the birth-place of Theramenes and Thra- 
sybnlus. 

Stobaeus, Joannes (’Icodi/vrjy o Srogatos), de- 
rived his surname apparently from being a native 
of Stohi in Alacedonia. Of his personal history 
we know nothing. Even the ago* in which he 
Jived cannot bo fixed with accuracy; but he must 
have bfen later than llierocles of Alexandria, 
whom he quotes. Probably he did not live very 
long after him, as he quotes no writer of a later 
date. We are indebted to Stobaeus for a very 
valuable collection of extracts from earlier Greek 
writers. Stobaeus was a man extensive reading, 
in the course of which he noted down the most 
interesting passages. The materials which he had 
collected in tliis way he arranged, in the order of 
subjects, for the use of his son Septimius. This 
colloctioji of extracts has come down to us, divided 
into *2 distinct works, of which one boars the title 
of *EK\oya\ <pv(riKal diaXcKTiKal kuI ijdiKat (A’c- 
loffae Plu/sicae^ c/e.), and the other the title of 
*AvQo\6yiop {Florilei/mm or Rarmanes), The Ec- 
logm consist for the most part of extracts convey- 
ing the views of earlier poets and prose Avriters on 
points of [)hysics, dialectics, and ethics. The Flo- 
or Sermoncs^ is devoted to subjects of a 
moral, political, and economical kind, and maxims 
of practical Avisdom. Ecich chapter of the Eclogae 
and Sormones is headed by a title describing its 
matter. Tlic extracts quoted in illustration begin 
usually Avith passages from the poets, after whom 
come historians, orators, philosophers and phy- 
sicians. To StobacAis we are indebted for a large 
proportion of the fragments that remain of the lost 
works of poets. Euripides seems to have been an 
especial favourite with him. lie has quoted above 
500 passages from him in the yermones, 150 from 
Sophocles, and above 200 from Menandpr. In 
extracting from prose writers, Stobaeus sometimes 
quotes verbatim, sometimes gives only an epitome 
of the passage. The best edition of the Eclogae 
is by Heeren, Getting. 1702 — 1001, 4 vols. 8vo., 
and of the Florilegium by Gaisford, Oxoii. 1822, 
4 vols. 8 VO. 

8t5bi Sro^aToy), a town of Mace- 

donia, and the most important place in the district 
Paeonia, was probably situated on the riA'er Eri- 
gon, N. of Thessalonica and N. E. of Heraclea. 
It was made a Roman colony and a niunicipium, 
and under the later emperors was the capital of 
the province Macedonia II. or Salutaris. It Avas 
destroyed at the end of the 4th century by the 
Ckths ; but it is still mentioned by the Byzantine 
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njttters as a fortress under the name of StypCum 
'STvneiop). Its site is unknown ; for the modem 
which is usually supposed to stand upon the 
site of Stohi, lies too far to the N. E. 

Stoechades Insiilae (/. a’///erc.v), a group of 
5 small islands in the Mediterranean, ofl' the eoast 
'f Gallia Narbonensis and E. of Ma'isilin, on Avliich 
the Massiliotes kept an armed force to jirotoct 
their t^ade against pirates. The 8 larger islands 
Avere called Prote, Mese or Pomponiana, and 
Hypaca, the nio(Ji*m ForqucruU<\ Port Cruz^ and 
fsle de J^va?it or du TUur^ • the tAVO smaller ones 
are probably tlie modern liiititMCdu and Proinctpie. 

Stoeni, a Ligurian pecqde in the Maritime Alps, 
compiered by Q. Marcius Ilex J3. 1 lu, before he 

fminded the colony of Narbo Martins. 

Strabo, a cognomen in many Unman gentes, 
signilied a person Avho squinted, ami is accordingly 
classed Avith though the latter word did 

not indicate SAich a complete distortion of vision 
IS Strabo. 

Strabo, the geographer, was a native of Amasia 
in Pontus. The date of his l)irth is unknow)i, Imt 
may perhaps be plaecd about n. c. o*J. Jle lived 
during the Avhole of the reign of Augnsliis, and 
tliiriiig the early part, at least, of the reign of 
Tiberitis. He is supposed to have died about 

D. 24. lie received a careiul education. Ho 
studied grammar under Aristodenuis at Nysa in 
Curia, and phiioso]»hy under Xenarchus of S(;ItMicia 
in Cilicia and J5ol‘‘thins of Sidon. He lived some 
years at Rome, and also travadled much in A'arious 
countries. We learn from his own Avork that ho 
AA’as Avitli his friend Aclius Callus i)i Egypt in 
B. o. 24. He wrote an liistorical Avork (‘ItrTopjica 
'Tirojue^.ueiTo) in 43 books, Avliich is lost. It began 
Avhere the history of Polybius ended, and aa'us 
probably continued to the battle of Actiiim. He 
also Avrote a Avork on Geography (Pew^pa^tAfa), in 
17 books, Avhicli has come down to us entire, with 
the exception of the 7th, of Avhich Ave have only a 
mca(jre epitome. Strabo’s Avork, according to his 
oAvn expression, Avns not intended for tin* use of all 
persons. It Avas designed for all avIio had had a 
good education, and particularly for those avIio 
were engaged* in the higher departments of admi- 
nistration. Consistently Avith this view, his plan 
does not comprehend minute description, except 
Avhen the place nr the object is of great interest or 
importance ; nor is his description limited to the 
physical characteristics of each country ; it com- 
prehends the important political events of Avhicli 
each country has been the theatre, a notice of the 
chief cities and the great men Avho have illustrated 
them ; in short, whatever Avas most characteristic 
jind interesting in every countrj'. His Avork forms 
a striking contrast Avith the geography «f Ptolemy, 
and the dry list of names, occasionally relieved by 
something added to them, in the geographical por- 
tion of the Natural History of Pliny. It is in 
short a book intended for reading, and it may be 
read ; a kind of historical geography. Strabo’s 
language is generally clear, except in those pas- 
sages Avhere the text has been corrupted ; it is 
appropriate to the matter, simple and Avithout 
affectation. The first 2 books of Strabo are an 
introduction to his Geography, and contain his 
views on the form and magnitude of the earth, 
and other subjects connected with mathematical 
geographjv In the 3rd book he 'jegins his de- 
scription : he devotes 8 books to Europe ; 6 
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Asia ; and tlie 17th and lust to Egypt and Libya. 
The best editions of Strabo arc by Cawinbln, 
Geneva, lo87, and Paris, 1G20, ful., — ivprinled 
by Abneloveen, Amsterdam, 1707, and by Fal- 
coner, Oxford, 1807, ‘2 vols. fol. — by Sieljcnkecs, 
and T/schucke, Lips. 1811,7 vols. 8vo. ; by Koray, 
Paris, 1815, seq. 4 vols. 8vo. ; and by Kramer, 
Berlin, 1844. seq., of which only il vols, have yet 
appeared. 'J'Jiis last is by for tlie Lost critical 
edition. 

Strabo, Fannius, 1. C., consul n. c. IGl with 
M. Valerius Mossala. In th^ir coiisalship the 
rhetoricians were exj^Tlecl from liomc. — 2. C., 
son of the preccdii^ consul 12*2. lie owed his 
electioji to the constdship chiefly to tlic influence 
of C. Gracchns, wlio was anxious to prevent his 
oncMiiy Opimius from obtaining the oflice. But in 
his consulship Fannius supported the aristocracy, 
and took an active part in opposing the measures 
of Gracchus. He spok(' against the proposal of 
Gracchus, who wished to give the Homan fran- 
chise to the Latins, in a speech which was re* 
garded as a master piece in the time of Cicero. 
—3. C., 2 on-in-law of Laclius, and frequently con- 
found('d with No. 2. lie served in Africa, under 
Scipio Africanus, in 14(1, and in Spain under 
Fabius Maximus in 142. He is introduced by 
Cicero as one of the speakers both in his work 
Da liiqmhHca^ and in his treatise De Amidiia. 
He owed Ills celebrity in litcmturo to liis History, 
which was written in La&in, ant of which Brutus 
made an ahridgcineiit. 

Strabo, Seius. [SKJANua,] 

Stratocles (SrparoKA^s), an Atlionian orator, 
and a friend of the orator Lycurgiis. He was a 
virulent opponent of Deniostlicnos, wliom he charged 
with having accepted bribes from Ilarpalus. Stni- 
tocles especially distinguished himself by his ex- 
travagant flattery of Henielriua. 

Straton (^rpdTuu). 1. Scni of Arcesilaus, of 
Laini)sacus, was a distinguished peripatetic phi- 
losopluT, and the tutor of Ptolemy Philadeljjhus. 
He succeeded Theophrastus as head of the sciiool 
in B. c. 288, and, after presiding over it 18 years, 
was bucceoded by Lycon. lie devoted him- 
self c-specially to the study of ni^tunil science, 
whence he obtained the appellation of FItysicus. 
Cicero, while speaking highly of his talents, blames 
him for neglecting the most necessary part of phi- 
losophy, that which has respect to virtue and 
morals, and giving himself up to the investigation 
of nature. Straton appears to have held a pan- 
theistic system, the spexific character of which 
cannot, liowever, be detennined. He seems to 
have denied the existence of any god out of the 
material universe, and to liave held that every par- 
ticle of matter has a plastic and seminal power, 
but Avithout sensation or intelligence; and that 
life, .sensation, and intellect, are but forma, acci- 
dents, and affections of matter. Some modern 
writers have regarded Straton as a forerunner o 
Spinoza, while others see in his system an aiitici. 
pation of the hypothesis of monads. — 2. Of Sardis, 
an epigrammatic poet, and the compiler of a Greek 
Anthology, devoted to licentious subjects. [Pla- 
nudbs.] — 3. A physician of Berytus in Phoe- 
nicia, one of whose medical formulae is quoted by 
Galen.— » 4. Also a physician, and a pupil oJ 
Erasistratus in the 3rd century n. c., who appears 
to have lived on very intimate tenns with his 
tutor. 
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Stratonice (^rpaTov'iKv). 1. Wife of Antigo- 
mia, king of Asia, by whom she became the mother 
of Demetrius Poliorcctes. — 2. Daughter of De- 
metrius Poliorcetes and Fhila, the daughter of 
Antipater. In 800, at which time she could not 
have been mere th>in 17 years of age, she was 
mariied to Seloucus, king of Syria. N otwithstan d- 
ing tlie flisparityiof tlieir ages, she lived in hrr- 
moiiy' with the old king for some years, Avhen it 
was discovered that her step-son Antiochns was 
deeply eiiamonred of her, and Seleucus, in order to 
save the life of his son, which was endangered by 
the violence of his passion, gave up Stratonice in 
marriage to tlie young j)rince. She bore 3 children 
to Antiochns; 1. Antiochns ll., sunianu.’d Thcos ; 

2. Apama, married to Magas, king of Gyrene; 
and 3. Stratonice, — 3. Daughter of the pn eoding 
and of Antiochns I., was married to Demetrius II., 
king of Macedonia. She quitted Demetrius in 
disgust, on account of his second marriage with 
Phthia, the daughter of Olympias, and retired to 
Syria. Here she was put to death by her nephew 
Seleucus 11., against whom she had attempted to 
raise a revolt, — 4. Daughter of Antiochns IT., 
king of Syria, married to Ariarathes TIL, king of 
Cappadocia. — 5. One of the favourite f^ives of 
Mithridates the Great. 

Stratonicea (ZrparoviKeia^ 'S.TparoviK’q : ’Xrpa- 
rouiiciu^^ Stratonicens, Stratonicensis ; PJaki-IJisar, 
Ru.), one of the cliief inland cities of Caria, built 
1 * 3 ’ Autioclius 1. Soter, who fortified it strnnglA-, 
and named it in hoffour of his wife Stratonice. It 
stood E. of My’lasa and S. of Alabanda, near the 
river Marsyas, a S. tiibutary of the ^laeander, 
tender the Homans it was a free city'; and it Avas 
improved by' Hadrian. Near it stood the great 
temple of Zeus Clirysaoreus, the centre of the na- 
tional Avorsliip of the Carians. There is some 
reason to believe that Stratonicea stood on the site 
of a former city, called Idrias, and, still earlier, 
Chrvsaoris. 

Stratonis Turris. [Caksarba, No. 3.] 

Strattis {'S.rpdrns or SrpaTtv), an Athenian 
poet of the Old Comedy^, llourislied from ii. c. 412 
to 380. 

StxatUB (2Tpd7 0 j). 1. (Srpartos : nr. Lepenu 
or Jjcpanon Hu.), the chief town in Acarnania, 
10 stadia W. of the Acheloiis. Its territory Avas 
called Stratice. It Avas a strongly' fortified town, 
and commanded the ford of the Achclous on the 
higii road from Aetolia to Acarnania. Hence it 
Avas a place of military' importance, and Avas at an 
early period taken possession of by’ the Aetolians. 
— 2. A town in Acbaia, afterwards called Dyme. 
—3. A town in the W. of Arcadia in the territory 
of Thelpusa, perhaps the same as the Homeric 
Stratia. * 

Strongyle. [Naxos.] 

Stroagylion (Srpoyyi/AW), a distinguished 
Greek statuary', flouriRhed during the last 30 or 40 
years of the 5th century' B. c. 

Stroph&des Insulae (Srpo^dSts), formerly 
called Flotae (nAwra^ : Strofadia and Strivali)^ 
‘2 islands in the Ionian sea, off the coast of Mes- 
senia and S. of Zacynthus. The Harpies were 
pursued to those islands by the sons of Boreas ; 
and it Avas from the circumstance of the latter 
returning from these islands after the pursuit, that 
they are supposed to have obtained the name of 
Strophades. 

StrophiuB (2Tp($4>ios), king of Phocie, mq af 
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Crissus and Antiphatia, and husband of Cydragora, 
Anaxibia or Astyochia, by whom he became the 
father of Astydamia and Py lades. See Ohkstes. 

StruchSites (2TpouxaT€s), a Median people, 
mentioned only by Herodotus (i. 101). 

Str^on {Struma^ by thg Turks Karasu), an 
important river in Macedonia, forming the bound- 
ary between that country and TJ|rac(‘ down to the 
time of Philip. It rose in Mt. Scoinius, flowed 
first S. and then S. E., passed through' the lake 
Prasias, juid, immediately S. of Amphipolis, fell 
into a bay of the Aegaean Sea, called after it 
Strymonicus Sinus. The numerous cranes on 
its banks are frequently mentioned by ancient 
writers. 

Strymonii (STpujudr^ioi), tlie old name, accord- 
ing to Herodotus, of the Bithynians, who migrated 
into Asia Minor from the banks of the river Str}'- 
mon. Bithynia was sometimes called Strymonis. 

Stubera, a town of Macedonia in the district 
Paeonin, probably on the river Erigon. 
Stymphalldes. [Styjuphalus.] 

StymphMis (^Tu/^^aA/r). 1. A lake in Ar- 

cadia. [STYAiiuiALtis.] — 2. A di.^trict in Mace- 
donia, between Atintania and Elimiotis. 

Styni^)lialus (2rvix<paKos^ ^TVfi<pr]\os : ’Xtv/x- 
fjxlKios)^ a town in the N. E. of Arcadia, the ter- 
ritory of which was bounded on ^lie N. by Achaia, 
on the E. by Sicyonia and Pliliasia, on the S. by 
the territory of Mantinea, and on the W. by that 
of Orchoinenus and Pheneus. The district was 
one of military importance, ^lUce it commanded 
one of the chief roads from Arcadia to Argolis. 
Its name is said to have been derived from Stym- 
phaliis, a son of Elatus ami grandson of Areas, 
The town itself was situated on a mountain of the 
same name, and on the N. side of the lake Stym- 
phMis (:Srvjj.(pa\ls : Zaralni\ on which dwelt, 
according to tradition, the celebrated birds, called 
Stymphalldes {^.rufitpaKiSes), destroyed by Her- 
cules. (For details, see p. 309, a.] From this 
lake issued the river Stympbalus, which after a 
short course disappeared under ground, and was 
supposed to appear again as the river Krasinus in 
Argolis. 

Styra (ri 'S.rvpa : ^rvpevs : S'/^^ra)y a town in 
Euboea on the S. W. coast, not far from Carystus, 
and nearly opposite Marathon in Attica. The 
inhabitants were originally Dr^mpes, though they 
subsequently denied their descent from this people. 
They took an active part in the Persian war, and 
fought at Arteinisium, Salainis and Plataea. Tlu-y 
afterwards became subject to the Athenians, and 
paid a yearly tribute of 1*200 drachmae. The 
town was destroyed in the Lainian war by the 
Athenian general Pliaedrus ; and its territory was 
annexed to Eretria. 

Styx (2tu^), connected with the verb (rruyta^ 
to hate or abhor, is the name of the principal river 
in the nether world, .around which it flows 7 times, 
Styx is described .as a dfiughter of Oceanus and 
Tethys. As a nymph she dwelt at the entrance 
of Hades, in a lofty grotto which was supported 
by silver columns. As a river Styx is described 
as a brancli of Oceanus, flowing from its 10th 
source ; .and the river Cocytus again is a branch 
of the Styx. By Pallas Styx became the mother 
of Zclus (zeal), Nice (victory), Bia (strength), and 
Cratos (power). She w.as the first of all the im- 
mortals who took her children to Zeus, to assist 
him against the Titans ; and, in return for this. 
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her children were allowed for ever to live with 

S is, and Styx herself became the divinity by 
om the most solemn oaths were sworn. When 
one of the gods had to take an oath by Sty.x, Iris 
fetched a cup full of water from the Styx, and the 
god, while taking the oath, poured out the water, 
Styx (2tj5| : Mavra-nena\ a river in the N. 
of Arcadia, near Nonacris, descending from a high 
rock, and falling into the Crathis. Tlie ancients 
believeS tliat the water of this river was poisonous ; 
and .according to one tale Alex.ander the Great was 
poisoned by it. If was said also to break all vessels 
made of gl.ass, stone, meta7'(|»jd any other matcri.al, 
except of the lioof of a horse a mule. 

Suada, tht; Roman personification of persuasion, 
the Greek Vllko (Ileidc^), also called by the di- 
mi mitive Smdda. 

Suagela (SoLa-yeAo), an ancient city of C.aria, 
near Myndiis, was the burial-place of the old kings 
of the country. 

Suasa (Siiasamis : S. T^renzo)^ a municipium 
in Umbria on the Sena. 

Suastus. [Cho \spes, No. 2]. 

Subertum or Sudertum (Sudertaniis; Sovretto)^ 
a town in the interior of Etruria. 

Sublaqueum (Sublacensis : Suhiaco\ a small 
town of the Aequi iu Latiuin, on the Anio near 
its source. Near it stood the celebrated villa of 
Claudius and Nero (Villa Subl.acensis) ; and from 
it was derived the n.amc of the Via Sublacensis, 
whicli was a braifth of the Via Tiburtina. 
Siiblicius Pons. [Roma, p. G49, b.] 

Subur. 1. A town of the JiUei/tani in Hisp.ania 
Tarraconeiisis E. of Tarraco, described by some as 
a town of the Cosetani, and by others again .as a 
town of the Ilergetes —2. or Cutiu\ a 

river in Mauretania Tingitan.a, flowing past the 
colony Bunasa into the Atlantic ocean. 

Subura or Siiburra. [Roma, p. (>50, a ] 
Subzupara (Zann), a town in Thrace on the 
road from Philippopolis to lladrianopolis. 

Succabar (SovxdSappi^ Ptol. : an 

inland city of Mauretania Caesariensis, S.E. of the 
moutli of the Chinalnph. It was a colonia, and is 
mentioned by Ammianiis Marcelliniis under the 
name of oppidqm Siigar-baritanum. 

Succi or Succorum Angustiae. [Haem us."] 
Sucro. 1. (Xticur)^ a river in Hispania Tarraco- 
nensis, rising in a S. bnanch of Mt, Idubeda in 
the territory of the Celliberi, and falling S. of 
Valeiitia into a gulf of the Mediterranean called 
after it Sinus Sneronensis {(ittif of Valencia),’^ 
2. (fW/rrn), a town of the Edetani in Hispania 
Tarraeonensis, on the preceding river, and between 
the Ibeni.s and Carthago Nova. 

Sudertum. [Subkrturi.] 

Sudeti Montes, a range of mountanis in the 
S. K. of Germany, in which the Albis takes its rise. 

Suel {Fwmgirofa)^ a town iu Hispania Bactica 
on th(‘ road from Malaca to Gadcs. 

Suessa Aurunca (Suessarms : Sessn), a to^yn 
of the Anrunci in Latiiim, E. of the Via Appia, 
between Minturn.ae and Te.annm, on the W. slope 
of Moiis Massicus. It was situated in a beautiful 
iistrict called Vescinns ager^ whence it has been 
supposed tiiat the town itself was at one time 
c.ailed Vescia. It w.as mrtdo a Roman colony in 
the Samnitc wars, but must have been afterwarda 
coloni.sed afresh, since we find it railed in inscrip- 
tions (JoL Julia Felix. It was the birthplace of 
the poet Lucilius. 



Suessa Pom^tia (Suessanus), also called P6- 
mStla simply, an ancient and important town if 
the Volsci in Latium, S. of Forum Appii, coij- 
quered by the Romans under Tarquinius Priscus, 
and taken a second time and sacked by tlic consul 
Serviliiis. ft was one of the 23 cities situated in 
the plain afterwards covered by the Pomptine 
Marshes, which are said indeed to have derived 
their name from this town, 

Suessetani, a people in Ilispania Tarraco\icnsis, 
mentioned in connection with the Sedetani. 

Suossiones or Suess5nes, a {tlwerful people in 
Gallia ifelj^ica, who reckoned the bravest of 
all the Helgic Gauls^fter the Bellovaci, and who 
could bring 50,000 men into the field in Caesar’s 
time. Their king Divitiacus, shortly liefore Cae- 
sar’s arrival in the country, was reckoned the 
most powerful cliief in all Gaul, and had extendi'd 
his sovereignty even over liritain. The Suessiones 
dwelt in .an extensive and fertile conntr}’^ E. of the 
Bellovaci, S. of the Voromaiidni, and W. of the 
Kemi. They possessed 12 towns, of which the 
capital was Noviodunum, subsequently Augusta 
Suessonnm or Siiessones {Soissons). 

Suessiila (Suessulanua : Torre di Sessola), a 
town in Samniiim, on the S. slope of Mt. Tifata. 
Suetonius Paulinus. [P^iilinus.] 

G. Suetonius Tranquillus, the Roman his- 
torian, was born .about the hegiiining of the reign 
of Vespasian. II is father was Suetonius Lenis, 
who wjis .a tribune of the 13th h'fioii in the battle 
of Bedriacum, in whicli Otho was defeated. Sue- 
tonius ]»r.actised as .an advocate at Roduj in the 
reign of Trajan. He lived on intimate terms with 
the younger Pliny, many of whose letters .are ad- 
dressed to him. At the request of Pliny Trajan 
grantr‘d to Suetonius the jus trium liberorum^ for 
thoiigli ho w.as married he had not 3 children, 
which number Avas necessary to relieve him from 
various legal disabilities. Sindonius Av<a8 after- 
Av.ards appointed private secretary (MagisterEpisto- 
larum) to Hadrian, hut was deprived of this office 
by the emperor, along with Septicius Clams, the 
Praefect of the Praetori.ans, on the ground of 
associating with Sabina the emperor’s Avife, with- 
out bis permission. Suetonius Avrote^niaiiy works, 
of Avhicli the only ones extant .arc : — Vitae Jhio- 
decim Gaesarum, or the 12 Emperors, of whom the 
first is C. .luliius Caesar and the last is Domitian ; 
Lifter (fit illustrifius Grarnmaticis ; Liber de claiis 
lihdorif 'is ; Vitae Tcrodii^ lloratii^ Persii, Lu- 
cani^ Jw'cmiUs^ Pliiiii Majoris, His chief Avork 
is his Lives of the Caesars. Suetonius does not 
folloAv the ehroiiological order in his Lives, but he 
groups together m.any things of the s;iinc kind. 
His langu.age is very brief and precise, sometimes 
obscure, without any affectation of ornament. He 
certainly t^ls a prodigious number of sc.andalous 
anecdotes .about the C.aesars, but there Avas plenty 
to tell about them ; and if he did not choose to 
suppress those anecdotes which he helicA'ed to bo 
true, that is no imputation on his veracity. As a 
great collection of facts of all kinds, the Avork on 
the Caesars is invaluable for the historian of this 
period. His judgment and his honesty have both 
been attacked by some modern critics ; but Ave 
are of opinion, that on both grounds a careful study 
of his Avork Avill justify him. The friendship of 
the younger Pliny is evidence in favour of his in- 
tegrity. The treatise De illusiribus Grarnmaticis 
and that Dc clans Jihetoribus are probably only 


parts of a larger Avork. They contain a few bio- 
graphic.al and other riotiei s, that are occasionally 
useful. It has been conjectured th.at the few 
scanty Iiatcs of the I.atin poets, already enumerated, 
belonged to ,a hirg<*r Avork I)c j^oetis. If this 
conjecture be true, sliort notice of the elder 
Pliny, may not be l)y Suetonius. A work entitled 
JJe Viris llhistnf^us^ Avhicli has been attributed 
both to Suetonius and the younger jPlinins, is now 
unanimously assigned to Amelins Victor. The 
best editions of Suetonius are by P. Biirniann, 
Am.sterdam, 173(), 2 a’oIs. -Ro., mid by Baum- 
garteii'Crusius, Lips. 1816, 3 vols. bvo. 

Suevi, one of the gre.atest and most ])o\verful 
peoples of Germany, or, more properly speaking, 
the collecti\'e name of ,a great nimiber of German 
tribes, who were grouped together on account of 
their migratory mode of life, and spoken of in oppo- 
sition to the more settled tribes, avIio Avent under 
the general name of Ingaovones. The Suevi are 
described by all the ancient writers as occupying 
the greater h.alf of all Germany ; hut the accounts 
v.ary re.spectiiig tlie part of the country Avliich they 
inhabited. Ca^psar represents them as dwelling 
E. of the Hhii and Sygainbri, and W. of the Che- 
rusci, .and their country as divided ii«o 100 
cjintoiis. Strabo makes them extend in an E.-ly 
direction beyond the Alhis, .and in a S. ly as far 
as the sources of the Danube. Tacitus giver, the 
name of Suevia to the Avhole of the E. of Gonnany 
frtnn the Danube to the Baltic. At a later time 
the collective name ^f the Suevi gradually disap- 
pc.arcd ; and the different tribes of the Suevic 
r.ace were each called by their distinctive names. 
In the 2nd half of the .3rd century, hoAvever, we 
.again find a people called Suevi, dwelling between 
the mouth of the Main and tlie Black Forest, 
whose n.ame is still preserved in the modern 
Suahia; but this people was only a body of bold 
adventurers from A’arious German tribes, avIio as- 
sumed the celebrated name of the Suevi in conse- 
quence of their not possessing any distinguishing 
appellation. 

Sufenas, M. Nonius, tribune of the plebs in 
B. c. 5G, fought on Pompey’s side at the battle of 
Pharsali.a, 

Sufes {Sbiha\ a city of N. Africa, in the Car- 
thaginian territory (ByEacena). 

Sufetula {Sfaitfa), a city of Byzacena, S. of 
Sttfes, of Avhich its name is a diminutive. It be- 
came, however, a much more important place, .as a 
chief centre of the roads in the interior of the 
province of Africa. Its ruins are magnificent. 

Suidas (ISoofSas), a Greek lexicographer, of 
whom nothing is knoAvn. Ko certain eonelusions 
as to the age of the compiler can he derived from 
p.assages in the Avork, since it may have received 
numerous interpolations and .additioii.s. Eustathius, 
who liv'ed about the end of the 12th century of 
the Christian eni, quotes the Lexicon of Suidas; 
and there are })as8.ages in the Lexicon referring to 
Mich.ael Psellus, avIio lived at the close of the J 1th 
amtury. The I.exicon of Suidas is a dictionary ot 
words arranged in alphabetical order, Avith some 
few peculiarities of .arrangement ; but it contains 
both Avords Avhich are loiind iji dictionaries of lan- 
guages, and alho names of persons and places, Avith 
extracts from ancient Greek writers, grammarians 
scholiasts, and lexicographers, and some extracts 
from later Greek Avriters. The names of persons 
comprehend both persons who are ineutioned io 
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sacred and in profane history, which shows that if 
the work is by one hand, it is by a Christian. No 
well eonecived plan has been the basis of this work : 
it is inctnnplete as to tlie number of articles, and 
exceedingly irn^ular and unequal in the exe- 
cution. Some articles are pfetty complete, others 
contaiji no ijjformatiou at all. As to tht^, bio- 
jpaphical notices it has been -conjectured that 
Siiidas or the compiler got them all from one source, 
which, it is further supposed, may be tlie Onoma- 
tologos or Pinax of llesychius of Miletus. The 
Lexicon, though without merit as to its execution, 
is valuable both for the literary history of an- 
tiquity, for the explanation of words, and for the 
citations from many ancient writers. The best 
editions of the Lexicon are by K lister, Cambridge, 
170^% 3 vols. fo. ; by Gaisford, Oxford, 1334, 
3 vols. fo. ; and by Bcnihardy, 4to. Halle, 1834. 

Suiones, the gt*neral name of all the Gcnnan 
tribes inhabiting Scandinavia. 

Suismontium, a mountain in Inguria. 

Sulci (Sulcitanus : iSu/ci)^ an ancient town in 
Sardinia, founded liy the Carthaginians, and a 
place of considerable* maritime and commercial 
inqiortance. It was situated on a promontory on 
the S.Wh comer of the island. 

Saigas a river in Gaul, descending 

from ttie Alps, and flowing into the Rhone iieai* 
Vindalum. 

Sulla, Comelms, the name of a patrician family. 
This family was originally called Hufiuus [Rufi- 
NUs], and the first mmuber o?it who obtained the 
name of Sulla was P. Cornelius Sulhi, mentioned 
below [No. 1.] The origin of the name is un- 
certain. Mo.st modem writers suppose that it is 
a word of the same signification as Rufus or Ru- 
finus, and refers simply to tiie red colour of the 
hair or the complexion; but it has been conjectured 
with greater probability that it is a diminutive 
of Sura, which was a coguouieii in sev(‘ral Roman 
gentes. It would he formed from Sura on the 
same analogy as puAla from puera^ and fenelltis 
from tme?'. There is no aiitliority for writing the 
word Sylla, as is done by many modern Aviiters. 
On coins and inscriptions we always find Sula or 
Sulla, m‘V(*r Sylla. 1. P., great grandfather of the 
dictator Sulla, and grandson of 1\ Cornelius Rufi- 
nus, who was tw'ice comsul in the Sanmite wars. 
[R UFiNUS, CoiiNKLn;s.] His father is not men- 
tioned. He was flanien dialis, and likewise praetor 
itrhanus and peregrinus in n. c. 212, when he pre- 
sided over the fi:st celebration of the Lndi Apol- 
linares. —2. P., son of No. 1, and grandfather of 
the dictator Sulla, Avas praetor in 1 {]{)’.— 3. L., son 
of No. 2, and father of the dictator Sullu, lived in 
obscurity, and left his son only a slender fortune. 
4. L. sumamed Felix, the dictator, w^as born in 
138. Although his father loft him only a small 
property, liis means were sufficient to secure for 
him a good education. He studied the Greek and 
Roman literature with diligence and success, Jind 
appears early to have imbibed that loA-e for litera- 
ture and art by Avhich he was distinguished 
throughout life. At the same time he prosecuted 
pleasure with equal ardour, and his youth, as aa'cII 
as his manhood, was disgraced by the most sensual 
vices. Still his love of pleasure did not absorb all 
his time, nor did it emasculate his mind ; for no 
Roman during the latter days of the republic, with 
the exception of Julius Caesar, had a clearer judg- 
ment, a keener discrimination of character, or a 


firmer will. The slender property of Sulla Avas 
iifcreased by the liberality of his step-mother and 
o^a courtezan named Nicopolis, both of Avhom left 
him all their fortune. His means, though still 
scanty for u Roman nolilo, now enabh'd him to 
aspire to the honours of the state. He Avas quaestor 
in 107, when he served under Marius in Africa. 
Hitherto he had only been known for his profligacy; 
but he displayed both zeal and ability in the dis- 
charge his duties, and soon gairu'd the appro- 
bation of his commander, and the affections of tiio 
soldiers. It Avas^to Sulla that Jugurtha Avas deli- 
v(?red by Bocchus ; and fS^|muacstor thus shared 
Avith the consul the glory ofndnging this war to a 
conclusion. Sulla himself was so proud of his 
share in the success, that he had a seal ring en- 
graved, representing the surrender of Jugurtha, 
Avhicli he continued to Avear till tlie day of hi^ 
death. Sulla continued to serve under Marius 
Avith great distinction in the campaigns agniiist the 
Cimbri and Toutones; but Marius becoming jeiiloiis 
of the rising fame of his officer, Sulla left IMurius 
in 102, and took a command under the colleague 
of Marius, Q. Catulus, who entrusted the. cliief 
management of the war to Sulla. Sulla now re- 
turned to Roirui, where he appears to liavc lived 
quietly for some years. He was praetor in f).'), and 
in tlie folloAving year (.02) was sent as propraetor 
into Cilicia, Avith .special orders from the senate to 
restore Arioburzaiios to his kingdom of Cappadocia, 
from which he hj%* been expelled by Mithridates. 
Sulla met with complete success, lie defeated 
Gordius, the general of Mithridates, in Cappadocia, 
and placed Ariobarzanes on the throne. The 
enmity batAveen Marius and Sulla now assumed a 
more deadly form. Sulla'.s ability and increasing 
reputation had already led the aristocratioal party 
to look up to liim as one of their leaders; and thus 
p«)litical animosity Avas added to private hatred. 
In addition lo this Mariius and Sulla AA^ere both 
anxious to obtain the command of the impending 
Avar against Mithridates ; and the success which 
atteftded Sulla’s recent operations in the lilast liad 
increased his pofuilarity, and pointed him out as 
tlie most suiUible person for this important com- 
mand. About thi.s time Bocchus erected in the 
Capitol gilded* figures, representing the surrender 
of .Jugurtha to Sulla, at Avhich Marius Avas so en- 
raged that he could scarcely be prevented from 
removing them by’ force. The exa.speratioii of both 
partle.s became bo violent that thijy nearly had 
recourse to arms against each other ; but the 
hreiiking out of the Social War hushed all private 
quarrels for the time. Marius and Sulla both took 
ail active part in the war against the common foe. 
But Marius was now advanced in years ; and he 
had the deep mortification of finding' that his 
achievements Avere thrown into the shade by the 
.superior energy of his rival. Sulla gained some 
brilliant victories over the enemy, and took Bovi- 
anum, the chief toAvn of the Samnites. He Avas 
elected consul for 88, and received from the senate 
the command of the Mithridatic Avar. The events 
Avhicli followed, — his expulsion from Rome by 
Marius, his return to the city at the head of his 
legions, and the proscription of Marius and his 
leading adherents — are related in the life ot 
Marius. Sulla remained at Rome till the end of 
tlie year, and set out for Greece at the beginning 
of 87, in order to carry on the Avar against Mithn- 
dates. He landed at Dyrrhachium, and forthwith 



marched against Athens, wliich had become the 
head-quarters of the Mithridatic cause in Grceife. 
After a long and obstinate siege, Athens was takfn 
by storm on the 1st of March in JUJ, and was given 
up to rapine and plunder. Sulla then marched 
against Arclielaiis, the general of Mithridates, 
whom he deleated in the neighbourhood of Chae- 
ronea in Boeotia; and in the following year he 
again gained a decisive victors" over tlio s|inc ge- 
neral near Orchomcmis. But while Sulla was 
carrying on the war with such yiccess in Greece, 
his t'nemi(‘S had ohtaiii^ the upper hand in Italy. 
The consul Cinna, : ^ had heen driven out of 
Rome by his colleague Octavius, soon after Sulla’s 
departure from Italy, had entered it again with 
Marius at the close of the year. Both Cinna and 
Marius were appointed consuls 110, and all the regu- 
lations of Sulla were swept away. Sulla however 
would n(»t return to Italy till lie had brought the 
war agjiinst Mithridates to a conclusion. After 
driving the generals of i\I ithridates out of Greece, 
Sulla crossed the Hellespont, and early in «U con- 
cluded a peace with the king of Pontus. lie now 
turiK'd his arms against Fimbria, who had been 
appointed by the Marian party as his successor in 
the command. But the tro(tps of Fimbria deserted 
their general, who put an end to his own life. 
Sulla now prepared to return to Italy. After 
leaving his legate, L. Licinius Murena, in command 
of the province of Asia, with two legions, he set 
sail with his own army to Athens, While pre- 
paring for his deadly struggle in Italy, lie did not 
lose his interest in literature. He carried with 
him from Athens to Romo the valuable library of 
Apellicori of Teos, which contained most of the 
works of Aristotle and Theophrastus. [Apellicon]. 
He lamb'd at Brundusiuin in the spring of Bib 
The Marian party far outnumbered him in troops, 
aud had every prospect of victory. By bribery 
aud promises however Sulla gained over a large 
iiuiubor of the Marian soldiers, and he persuaded 
inimy of the Italian towns to espouse his c^iuso. 
In tli(? held his efforts w'ere crowned by equal 
siiece-s; and he was ably supported by several of 
tlie Roman nobles, who espoused his cause in 
different parts of luily. Of these f»ne of the most 
distinguished was the young Cn. Pompey, who 
was at the time only 23 years of ago. [Pompeius, 
No. 10.) In the following year (82) the struggle 
was })rought to a dose by the decisive battle 
gained by Sulla over the Samnites and Lucaiiians 
under Pontius Tolcsiims before the Colliue gate of 
Home. This victory was followed by tlie surrender 
of Praciieste and the death of the younger Marius, 
who had taken refuge in this town. Sulla was 
now master of Rojnc and Italy ; and he resolved 
to take tlw most ample vengeance upon his ene- 
mies, and to extirpate the popular party. One of 
his first acts was to draw up a list of his enemies 
who were to be put to death, called a Proscriptio, 
It was the first instance of the kind in Roman 
history. All persons in this list were outlaws who 
might be killed by any one with impunity, even 
by slaves; their property was confiscated to the 
state, and vvas to be sold by public auction ; their 
children and gnindchildren lost their votes in the 
coraitia, and were excluded from all public offices, 
i'urther, all who killed a proscribed person, received 
two talents as a reward, and whoever sheltered 
such a person was punished with death. Terror 
now reigned, not only at Rome, but throughout 


Italy. Fresh lists of the proscribed constantly ap- 
peared. No one' was safe ; for Sulla gratified his 
friends by placing in the fatal lists tlieir personal 
enemies, or persons whose property was coveted by 
his adherents. The coniiscated property, it is tnie, 
belonged to the statof aud had to be sold by public 
auctiin, but the friends and dejicndents of Sulla 
purchased it at afiomiual piice, as no one dared to 
bid against them. The mimher of persons who 
perished by the proscriptions is stated difiVrontly, 
but it appears to have amounted to many thousands. 
At the commencement of these horrors ynlla had 
been appointed dictator for as long a time as he 
judged to he necessary. This was towards the 
close of 81. Sulla’s chief object in being invested 
w’ith the dictatorship was to carry into ex<‘cution 
in a legal manner the great reforms whic.1i he me- 
ditated in the constitution and the administration 
of justice. He had no intention of abolishing the 
republic, and coiisequeiith" he caused consuls to he 
elected for the following year, and was (‘Iccted to 
the office himself in 80, while he continued to hold 
the dictatorship. The general object of Sulla’s 
reforms was io restore, as far as possibh*, the 
ancient Roman constitution, and to give back to 
the b(‘nate and the aristocracy the pow'?r wdiich 
they had lost. Thus he deprived the tribunes of 
the plebs of all real power, and abolished altogether 
the. legislative and jiulicial functions of the comitia 
trihuta. At the beginning of 81, lie celebrated a 
splendid triumph on account of his victory over 
Mithridates. In a speech which he delivered to 
the people at the close of the ceremony, he claimed 
for himself the sumanu:* of Pelijt, as lie attributed 
his success in life to the favour of the gods. In 
order to strengthen his power, Sulla established 
military colonies throughout Ttah". The inhabitants 
of the Italian to wins, which had fought against 
Sulla, were deprived of the full Roman franchise, 
and w'-ere only allowed to retain tlie commercium : 
their laud was confiscated and given to the soldiers 
who had fought under him. 23 legions, or, ac- 
cording to another statement, 47 legions received 
grants of land in various parts of Italy. A great 
number of these colonies was settled in Etruria, 
the population of which was thus almost entirely 
changed. These colonies had tlio strongest interest 
ill upholding the iiistitutiuiis of Sulla, since any 
attempt to invalidate the latter would have endan- 
gered their newly-acquired possessions. Sulla like- 
wise created at Rome a kind of body-guard for his 
protection by giving the citizenship to a great 
number of slaves, who had belonged to persons 
proscribed by him. The slaves thus rewarded are 
said to have been as many as 1 0.000, and were 
called Cornelii after bim as their jiaiion. After 
holding the dictatorship till the heginiiiiig of 79, 
Sulla resigned this office, to the surprise of all 
classes. He retired to his estate at Puteoli, and 
there surrounded by the beauties of nature and art 
he passed the remainder of his life in those literary 
and sensual enjoyments in which he had always 
taken so much pleasure. His dissolute mode of 
life hastened his death. Tlie immediate cause of 
his death was the rupture of a blood-vessel, but 
some time before ho had been suffering from tha 
disgusting disease, which is known in modern times 
by the name of Morbus Pediculosus or Phthiriasia. 
He died in 78 in the 60th year of his age. He 
was honoured with a public funeral, and a monu- 
ment was erected to him in the Campus Martiua 



the inscription on which had been composed by 
himself. It stated that none of his friends ever 
did him a kindness, and none of his enemies a 
'wroii'T, without being fully repaid. — Sulla was 
married H times : — 1. To Ilia or .lulia, who bore 
him a daughter, married to^Q. Pompeius Rufus, 
the son of Sulla's colleague in the consulship i^ 88. 
2. To Aflia. 3. To Coclia. 4. To Caecilia Me- 
tella, who bore liiiii a son, who died before Sulla, 
and likewise twins, a son and a daughter. 5. 
Valeria, wlio bore him a daughter after his death. 
Sulla wrote a history of his own life and times, 
called Mc'inoirs ("TTrofxprifjLaTa). It was dedicated 
to L. laiculliis, and extended to 22 hooks, the last 
of which was finished by Sulla a few days before 
his death, lie also wrote Fabulac Atcllanae, and 
tile Greek Anthology contains a short epigram 
which is ascribed to him. — 5. Faustus, son of 
the dictator by his fourth wife Caecilia Metella, 
and a twin brother of Fausta, was born not long 
before 88, the year in which his father obtained 
his first consulship. He and his sister received 
the names of Faustus and Fausta respectively on 
account of the good fortune of their father. At 
the death of his father in 78, Fanstus*and his sister 
were lef^ under the guardianship of L. Luciillus. 
Faustus accompanied Pompey into Asia, and was 
the first who mounted the walls of the temple of 
Jerusalem in 6*3. In GO he exhibited the gladia- 
torial games which his father in his last will had 
enjoined upon him. In 54 he was quaestor. In 
52 he received from the senate*the commission to 
rebuild the Curia Hostilia, which had been burnt 
down in the tumults following tho murder of 
Clod i us, and wdiich was henceforward to be called 
the Curia Cornelia, in honour of Faustus and his 
father. He married Pompey’s daughter, and sided 
with his father-in-law in the civil war. He was 
present at the battle of Pharsalia, and subsequently 
j(»ined the leaders of lils party in Africa. After 
tlie battle ofTliapsus in 4G, he attempted to escape 
into Mauretania, but was taken prisoner by P. 
Sittiiis, and carried to Caesar. Upon his arrival 
in Caesar s camp he was inurd(,Tcd by the soldiers 
in a tumult. Faustus seems only to have resembled 
his father in his extravagance. We know from 
Cicero that he was overwhelmed with debt at the 
breaking out of the civil war. — 6. P., nephew of 
the dictator, was elected consul along with P. Au- 
troniiis Paetus for the year G5, hut neither he nor 
his colleague entered upon the office, as they were 
accused of bribery liy L. Torquatus the younger, 
and were condemned. It was currently believed 
that Sulla was privy to both of Catiline’s con- 
spiracies, and he was accordingly accused of this 
crirm; by his former accuser, L. Torquatus, and by 
C. Cornelius. He was defended by Hortensius 
and Cicero, and the speech of the latter on his be- 
half is still extant. He was acquitted ; but, inde- 
pendent of the testimony of Sallust ( Ca^. 17), his 
guilt may almost be inferred from the embarrass- 
ment of his advocate. In the civil war Sulla es- 
poused Cai sar's cause. He served under him as 
legato in Greece, and commanded along with Caesar 
himself the right wing at the battle of Pharsalia 
(48). He died in 45.-7. Serv., brother of No. 6, 
took part in both of Catiline’s conspiracies. His 
guilt was so evident, that no one was willing to 
defend liim ; but wc do not read tliat he was put 
to d. ath ailbg with the other coiispinitors. 

Sttlmo (Sulmonenais). 1. {Sulmona)^ a town 


of the Peligni in the country of the Sabines, 7 
ii^es S. of Corfinium on the road to Capua, and 
si|iiated on 2 small mountain stroanis, the water of 
wliich was exceedingly cold : hence we find the 
town called by the poets (felidiis Suhno. It is cele- 
brated as the birthplace of Ovid. It was destroyed 
hy Sulla, but was afterwards restored, and is men- 
tioned as a Roman colony. — 2. (Sennoneta), an 
ancient town of the Volsci in Latinrn on the 
Ufens, Vhich had disappeared in Pliny’s time. 

Sulpicia, a Roman poetess who floiirisliod 
towards tho close tif the 1 st century, celebrated for 
sundry amatory effusions, alhjcpssed to her husband 
Caleniis. Their general chai-iwver may be gathered 
from the expressions of Martial, Ausonius, and 
Sidonius Apollinaris, by all of whom they are 
noticed. There is extant a satirical poem, in 70 
hexameters, on the edict of Domitian, by Avhich 
philosophers were banished from Rome and from 
Italy, which is ascribed to Sulpicia by many modern 
critics. It is genenilly appended to the editions of 
Juvenal and Persius. 

Sulpicia Gens, was one of the most ancient 
Roman gentes, and produced a succession of dis- 
tinguished men, from the foundation of the republic 
to the imperial period. The chief families of the 
Siilpicii during the republican period bore the 
names of: — Camkrinus, Galba, Gallus, Uir- 
Pus (given below), Saverrio. 

Sulpicius Apollinaris, a contemporary of A. 
Gelliiis. was a letucicd grammarian. Tliere are 2 
poems in the Latin Anthology, purporting to he 
written by Sulpicius of Carthage, whom some 
identify with the above-named Sulpicius Apolli- 
naris. One of these poems consists of 7- lines, 
giving the argument of the 12 books of Virgil’s 
Acneid, G lines being devoted to each book. 

Sulpicius Rufus. 1. P., one of the most dis- 
tinguished omtors of his time, was born b. c. 
124. He commenced public life as a supporter 
of the aristocratical party, and acquired groat in- 
fluence in the state % his splendid talents, while 
he wis still young. In 93 he was quaestor, and 
in 8.9 he served as legate of the consul Cn. Poni- 
peius Strabo in the Marsic war. In 88, lie was 
elected to the tribunate ; but he deserted the 
aristocratical party, and joined Marius. The 
causes of this sudden change are not expressly 
stated ; but we are told that he was overwhelmed 
with debt ; and there can be little doubt that he 
was bought by Marius. Sulpicius brought forward 
a jaw in favour of Marius and his party, of which 
an account is given under Marius. When Sulla 
marched upon Rome at the head of his army, 
Marius and Sulpicius took to flight. Marius suc- 
ceeded in making liis esciipe to Africa, but Sul- 
picius was discovered in a villa, and put to death. 
— 2. P., probably son or grandson of the 'last, was 
one of Caesar’s legates in Gaid and in tho civil 
war. He was praetor in 48. Cicero addresses 
him in 45 as imperator. It appears that ho was 
at that time in Illyricum, along with Vatiniiis. — 
3. Serv., with the surname Lemonia, indicating the 
tribe to which he belonged, was a contemporary 
and friend of Cicero, and of about the same age. 
He first devoted himself to oratory, and ho studied 
this art with Cicero in his youth. He afterwards 
studied law ; and he became one of the best jurists 
as well as most eloquent orators of his age. H« 
was quaestor of the district of Ostia, in 74 ; curule 
aedile 69 ; praetor 65 ; and consul 51 with M. 



Claudius Marcellus. He appears to liave espoused 
Caesar’s side in the civil war, and was appoii’led 
by Caesar proconsul of Acliaia (46 or 45). tic 
died ill 43 in the camp of M. Antony, having been 
sent by the senate on a mission to Antony, who 
was besieging Dec. Brutus in Mutina. Sulpiciiis ' 
wrote a great number of legal works. He is often 
cited by the jurists whose writings are excerpted 
ill tlic Digest; but there is no excerpt directly 
from him in the Digest. He had numeroiAi pupils, 
the most distinguished of whom were A. Olilins 
and Alfenus Varus. There arc^ extant in the col- 
lection of Cicero's b)jlfktles {ad Fam. iv.) two 
letters from Sulpi.-'ius to Cicero, one of which is 
the well-known letter of consolation on the death 
of Tullia, the daughter of the orator. The same 
book contains several letters from Cicero to Sul- 
picius. He is also said to have written some erotic 
poetry. — Sulpicius left a son Servius, who is fre- 
quently mentioned in Caesar’s correspondence. 

Summanus, a derivative form from summus^ the 
highest, an ancient Roman or Etruscan divinity, 
who was equal or even of higher rank than Jupiter. 
In fact he may be regarded as the Jupiter of the 
night ; for as Jupiter was the god of heaven in the 
bright day, so Summanus was the god of the noc- 
turnal heaven, iind hurled his thunderbolts during 
the night. Summanus had a temple at Rome near 
the Circus Maximus, and there was a representa- 
tion of him in the pediment of the Capitoline 
temple. 

Sunlum {l,Svvtop : ’S.owuvs ; C. Colonni), a 
celebrated promontory forming the S. extremity of 
Attica, with a town of the same name upon it. 
Here was a splendid temple of Athena, elevated 
300 feet above the sea, the columns of which are 
still extant, and have given the modern name to 
the promontory. It was fortified by the Athe- 
nians in the Peloponnesian war, and remains of the 
ancient walls, with the temple of Athena, are still 
extant. 

SunonensiB Lacus (L Sabanjah), a lake in 
Bithynia, between the Ascania Palus and the Hver 
Sangarius, near Nicomedia. 

Superbus, Tarquinius. [Tarquinius.] 

Sura, Lentulus. [Lentulus, No. 0.] 

Sura, L. Licinius,an intimate friend of Trajan, 
and 3 times consul in a.d. 93, 102 and 107. On 
the drath of Sura, Trajan honoured him with a 
public funeral, and erected baths to perpetuate his 
memory Two of Pliny’s letters are addressed to 
him. 

Sura (2ou/)a : Surie)^ a town of Syria, in the 
district Chalyboiiitis, on the Euphrates, a little W. 
of Th.'ipsacus. 

Surani or Suami {'Xovpapol), a people of Sar- 
matia Asiatica, near the Portae Caucasiae and the 
river Rha.* Their country contained many gold 
mines. 

Surenas, the general of the Parthians, wlio de- 
feated Crassus in B. c. 54. [Crassus.] 

Sftrius (Soupios), a tributary of the Phasis in 
Colchis, the water of which had the power of 
forming petrifactions. At its confluence with the 
Phasis stood a town named Surlum {^ovpiop). 
The plain through which it flows is still called 
tSurain. 

Surrentini Colles. [Surrkntum.] 

Surrentum (Surrentinus : Son'ento), an ancient 
town of Campania opposite Capreae, and situated 
on the promontory {Prom. Mvnervae) separating 


the Sinus Paestanus from the Sinus Puteolanus. 
It was subsequently a Roman colony ; and on the 
hills {Surrentini CoVes) in its neighbourhood was 
grown one of the best Aviiies in Italy, Avhich Ava? 
strongly recommended to convalescents, on aci-oiiut 
of its thinness and v^liolcsomeness. 

S^sa, gen. -orum (ra 'S.ovaa : (). T. Sliushan : 
Sovrnor, Susianys ; SJiiis^ Ru.), the winter resi- 
dence of the Persian kings, stood in the district 
Cissia of the province Siisiana, on the E. bank oi 
the river Choas|i)es. Its name in old Persian sig- 
nifies Lily, and that flower is said to abound in 
the plain in Avhich the city stood. It was of a 
quadrangular form, 120 (or, accf)rding to others, 
200) stJidia in circuit, and without fortifications ; 
but it had a strongly fortified citadel, containing 
the palace and treasury of the Persian kings. 
The Greek name of this citadel, McMimonice or 
Memiionium, is perhaps a corruption of the 
Aramaic Maaninon, a fortress; and this easy 
confusion of terras gave rise to the fable that 
the city was founded by Tithomis, the father of 
Memnon. An historical tradition ascribes its 
erection to Darius the son of Hystaspes, but it 
existed alrea3y in the time of Daniel. (Dan. 
viii. 2.) ' (There is, however, a difliculty as to 
the identification of the Shushan of Daniel with 
the Susa of the Greeks, and as to the true position 
of the river Ulai or Eulaeus, which cannot be 
discussed within the limits of this article.) The 
climate of Susa was very hot, and hence the choice 
of it for the winter palace. It was here that 
Alexander and his generals celebrated their 
nuptials with the Periian princesses, u. c. 325. 
The site of Susa is now marked by extensive 
mounds, on which are found fragments of bricks 
and broken pottery, with cuneiform inscriptions. 

Susaridn (Soutroptwv), to whom the origin ot 
the Attic Comedy is ascribed, was a native of 
Megara, whence ho removed into Attica, to the 
village of Icaria, a place celebrated as a seat of the' 
worship of Dionysus. This account agrees with 
the claim which the Megarians asserted to the 
invention of corned}", and which was generally 
admitted. Before the time of Susarion there was, 
no doubt, practised, at Icaria and the other Attic 
villages, that extempore jesting and buffoonery 
which formed a marked feature of the festivals of 
Dionysus ; but Susarion was the first who so rt‘gu- 
lated this species of amusement, as to lay the 
foundation of Comedy, properly so called. The 
Megaric comedy appears to have flourished, in its 
full development, about b. c. 600 and onwards ; 
and it was introduced by Sustirion into Attica 
between 580 — 564. 

Susiana, -e, or Susis (r) 'S.ovcriavb, v Swa-is : 
nearly corresponding to Khuzista?i)^ one of the 
chief provinces of the ancient Persian empire, lay 
between Babylonia and Persis, and between M. 
Parachoatras and the head of the Persian Gulf. 
In this last direction, its coast extended from the 
junction of the Euphrates with the Tigris, to about 
the mouth of the river Oroatis {'Jrth). It was 
divided ftom Persis on the S. E. and E. by a moun- 
tainous tract, inhabited by independent tribes, 
who made even the kings o. Persia pay th(‘m for 
a safe passage. The chief pass through these 
mountains was called Susides or Persidcs Portae 
{SoixrlSes iru^ai, ai 'ttiJAoi ai TLepalBes, ^vtrtaSes 
verpai) : its position is uncertain ; perh^s it was 
the pass of Kelaki Sefd, in tha upper valley of the 



Tub. On the N. it was separated from Great 
Media by M. Charbaims, an E. branch of M. Za- 
gros ; which contained the sources of the chief 
rivers of Susiana, the Choaspbs, the Coprates, 
and the Eulakus (the Pasitigris came from the 
mountains on the E.). On t|;ie W. it was divided 
from Assyria by an imaginary line drawn S.^from 
near the Median pass in M. Zagjps to the Tigris ; 
and from Babylonia by the Tigris itself. The country 
was mountainous and cool in the N., and low and 
very hot in the S.; and tlie coast along the Persian 
Gulf was marshy. The mountains were inhabited 
by various wild and independent tribes*; and the 
plains by a. quiet agricultural people, of the Semitic 
race, called Susii or Susiani. 

Sutrium (Sntrlnns : Sutri\ an ancient town of 
Etruria on the E. side of the Saltns Cimiiiius, and 
on the road from Vulsinii to Rome. It was taken 
by the Romans at an early period ; and in n. c. 
383, or 7 years after the capture of Rome by the 
Gauls, it was made a Roman colony. It was 
celebrated for its fidelity to Home, and was in 
consequence besieged several times by the Etrus- 
cans. On one occasion it was obliged to surrender 
to the Etruscans, but was retaken by Camillus in 
the sam.! day, whence arose the proverb ire Sii- 
trium. There are still remains of the walls and 
tombs of the ancient toAvn. 

Syager {'S.vaypoi)^ one of the alleged ante- 
Homcric poets, is said to Inu’e flourished after Or- 
pheus and Musaeus, and to have been the first 
who sang the Trojan War. • 

SyagTua (2i)a7poy ^/epa), the greatest pro- 
montory of Arabia, is ^U'seribed differently by 
difl'erent ancient writers, but is most probably to 
be identified Avith the E.-niost headland of the 
whole peninsula, Ras-el-HcuL 

Sybaris (J^v€apis). 1. (Coscile or a 

fiver in Lncania, floAving by the city of the sjime 
name, and falling into the Crathis. It derived its 
name from the fountain Sybaris, near Bnra, in 
Achaia. — 2. (2v€apiT7}9, Sybarlta), a x:elebrated 
Greek town in Lncania, Avas situated betAveen the i 
rivers Sybaris and Cmtbis at a short distance from 
the Tareiitlne gulf, and near tlic confines of Brut- 
tium. It Avas founded B. c. 7*20 by Aebaeans and 
Troezenians, and soon attained an extraordinary 
degree of prosperity and Avealth. It carried on 
an extensive commerce with Asia Minor and other 
countries on the Mediterranean, and its inhabitants 
became so notorious for tlieir love of luxury and 
pleasure, that tlieir name was employed to indicate 
any voluptuary. At the time of their highest 
prosperity their city was 50 stadia, or upwards of 
6 mill's in circumference, and they exercised do- 
minion over 25 towns, so that Ave are told they' 
AV(!ie able, to bring into the field 300,000 men, a 
number howex'er Avliich appears incredible. But 
their prosperity Avas of short dm’ation. The 
Achaeans having expelled the Troezenian part of 
the po[)ulation, the latter took refuge at the neigli- 
boiiriiig city' of Croton, the inhabitants of Avhicli 
espoused their cause. In the Avar Avhicli ensued 
bfitvv('en the 2 .states, tlie Sybarites Avere com- 
pletely conquered by the Crotoniates, avIio followed 
up their victory by the capture of Sybaris, Avliieli 
they destroyed by turning the Avaters of the river 
Cralliis against the town, B. c. 510. The greater 
nunibe^^f the surviv'ing Sy'barites took refuge in 
other droek cities in Italy ; but a foAV remained 
near their ancient town, and their descendants 


formed part of the population of Thurii, which Avas 
fitinded in 443 near Sybaris. [Thurii.] 
t Sybota (ra SvSora : JSu€6tios : Syv()ta\ a 
number of small islands off the coast of Epirus, 
and opposite the promontory Leucimne in Corcyra, 
Avith a harbour f)f the same name on the main 
land. It was here that a naval battle Avas fought 
beTweeu the Corcyraeans and Corinthians, n. c. 
432, just before the commencement of the Pelo- 
ponnesRin Avar. 

Sychaeus or Sichaeus, also called Acerbas. 

[Ackrbas.] t 

Sychar, Sychem. [Nto^onis, No. 6.] 

Syene (Svijn } : ^iVqpirTy^ud Sy- 

enites : Assotiaii^ Ru.'), a city' of Upper Egypt, 
on the E. bank of the Nile, just below the First 
Cataract. It has been in all ages the S. frontier 
city of Egypt towards Acthiopia, and under the 
Romans it wiis kept by' a garrison of 3 cohorts. 
From its neighbourhood was obtained the lim* red 
granite called Syenites lapis. It Avas also an 
important point in the astronomy and geography 
of the ancienU, as it lay just under the tropic of 
Cancer, and avus therefore chosen as the jdace 
through Avhich tliey drcAV their chief parallel of 
latitude. Of course the sun was vertical to Syene 
at the time of the summer solstice, and a well Avas 
sliOAvn in Avliich the reflection of the sun aa'us then 
seen at noon ; or, as the rhetorician Aristidi's 
expresses it, the disc of the sun covered the Avell 
as a vessel is coAnred by' its lid. 

Syennesis {^vewetris), a coiriSion name of the 
kings of Cilicia. Of those the most important 
are; — 1. A king of Cilicia, who joined Avith 
Labynetus (Nebucliadnezzar) in mediating bo- 
tAveeii Cy'axares and Alyattes, the kings respect- 
ively of Media and Lydia, probably in B. c. (ilO. 
— 2. Contemponuy Avith Darius Ilystaspis, to 
Avhom he was tributary'. His daughter Avas married 
to PixoduruH. — 3. Contemponiry Avith Artn- 
xerxes II. (Miiemon), ruled over Cilicia, Avlieii 
the younger Cyrus marched tlirough his eouutry 
in JRs expedition against his brother Artaxm’.ves. 

Sygambri, Sugambri, Sigambri, Sycambri, 
or Sicambri, one of the most powerful peoples 
of Germany at an early tin\e, belonged to the 
Istacvoncs, and dwelt originally N. of the TIhii 
on the Rhine, from Avheiice they spread towards 
the N. as far as the Lippe. The Sygambri are 
mentioned by Caesar, Avho invaded their territory. 
They Avere conquered by Tiberius in tlie reign of 
Augustus, and a large number of them were trans- 
planted to Gaul, Avhere they received settlements 
lictween the M;ias find the Rhine as iftoman sub- 
jects. Tlie portion of the Sygambri Avho remained 
in Germany AvithdreAv further S., probably to the 
mountainous country in the iieigbbourhood of the 
Taumis. Shortly afterAvards they disStppear from 
history, and are not mentioned again till the time of 
Ptolemy', Avho places them much further N- close to 
the Bructeri and the Laiigobardi, someAvlieni hc- 
tAveen the Vecht and the Ysscl. At a still later 
period Ave find them forming an important pfU’t of 
the confederacy known under the name of FnmcJ. 
Sylla. [SuLi.A.] 

Sy ilium {livWiou : prob. Ru. near 
N. of Leiielahkui)^ a strongly fortified town of 
Pamphyliu, on a mountain, 40 stadia (4 geog. 
miles) irom the coast, bttAveen Side and Aspeiulus. 
Sylvanus. (Sh.vanur.] 

Sylvius. [SiLvibs.] 



Symaetlltis (St/fiaiOos : Giareiia), n river on 
the E. coast of Sicily and at the foot of Mt. Aeti^ 
formitig the boundary between I^eontini and Qji- 
tana, on which stood the town of Centuripjie. 

Syme (^Vfxy \ ; So^aros, ; Si/mi), a small 

island otF the S. W. coast of Caria, lay in the mouth 
of the Sinus Doridis to the W. of the promontory 
of Cynossema. It was one of the early Dorian 
states, that existed in the S.W. of Asia Minor be- 
fore the time of Homer. Its connection bo'th with 
Cnidus and with Rhodes, between which it lay, is 
indicated by the tradition, that it was peoph'd by 
a colony from Cnidiis.n^ by Cthonins, tlie son of 
Poseidon and of Syme, the daughter of Jalysus. 
Sonic time after the Trojan war, the Carlans are 
said to liave obtained possession of the island, but 
to have deserted it again, in consequence of a severe 
drouglit. Its final settlement by tlie Dorians is 
ascribed to tlie time of their gr(‘at migration. The 
island was reckoned at 35 miles in circuit. It had 
8 harbours and a town, which was also called 
Syme. 

Symmachus, Q. Aurelius, a distinguished scho- 
lar, statesman, and orator in the latter half of the 4tli 
century of the Christian acra. By his example and 
authority, ho inspired for a time new life and vigour 
into the literature of his country. He was educated 
in Oaiil ; and having discharged the functions of 
quaestor and praetor, ho was afterwards appointed 
(a. I). 30'5) Corrector of Lucaiiiu and the Bruttii ; 
and in 373 ho proconsul of i-ifrica. Ilis zeal 
for the ancien^cligion of Rome checked for a 
while the prosperous current of his fortunes, and 
involved him in danger and disgrace. Having 
been chosen by the senate to remonstrate with 
Gratiaii on the removal of the altar of victory 
(38*2) from their council hall, and on the curtail- 
ment of the sums annually allowed for the nmin- 
tcnauce of the Vestal Virgins, and for the public 
celebration of sacred rites, he was ordered by the 
indignant emperor to quit his presence, and to 
withdraw himself to a distance of 100 miles jrom 
Rome. Nothing daunted by this repulse, when 
appointed praefect of the, city (3H4) after the death 
of his persecutor, he addressed an elaborate epistle 
to Valentiniaims, again urging the ^-est oration of 
the pagan deities to their former honours. This 
application was resisted by St. Ambrose, and 
was again unsuccessful. S 3 unmachus afterwards 
espoused tlie cause of the usurper Maximus (387) ; 
but he was pardoned by Theodosius and raised to 
the consulship in 391. His personal character 
seems to have been unimpeachable, as he per- 
formed the duties of the high offices whicli he tilled 
in succession with a degree of mildness, firmness, 
and integrity, seldom found among statesmen in 
that corrupt age. The extant works of Symma- 
chus arc ; — \. Epistolarum TAhn X.^ published 
after his death by his son. The last book con- 
tains his official correspondence, and is chieflN* 
composed of the letters presented by him when 
praefect of the city to the emperors under whom 
be served. The remaining books comprise a mul- 
titude of epistles, addressed to a wide ciivlo of 
relations, friends, and acquaintances. 2. Nove.ni 
Oratiouum Frapmentfr^ published for the first time 
bj^ Mai from a palimpsest in the AmbroMan li- 
bnir\^, Mediolan. 1815. The best editions of the 
epistles arc by .Turefus, Paris, 1804, and by Sci- 
oppius, Mogunt. 1608. 

Synesius (5vvrf<rios), one of the most elegant 


of the ancient Christian writers, was a native of 
Cyrene, and devoted himself to the study of Greek 
literature, first in his own city, and afterwards at 
Alexandria, where he heard Hypatia, Ho became 
celebrated ior bis skill in eloquence and poetry, as 
well as ill philosophy^ in whicli he was a follower 
of Pjato. About A. 1 ). 397, he was sent by his 
fellow-citizens of^ Cyrene on an embassy to Con- 
stantinople, to present the emperor Arcadius with 
a crown of gold ; on which occasion he delivered 
an oration on the governmont of a kingdom (irtpt 
)3aotA.€ias), which is still extant. Soon after this 
he embraced Chiistiaiiitj% and in 410 was or- 
dained bislmp of Ptoleinais, the chief city of the 
Idbyan Pentapolis. H(‘ presided over his diocese 
witli onergjf and success for about 20 years, and 
died about 430. His writings liave been objects 
of admiration both to ancient and modern scholars, 
and have obfeiined for him the surname of Phi- 
losopher. The best edition of Ins works is bj' 
Morel, Paris, 1612: mneh improved and enlarged, 
Paris, 1633,; reprinted, 1640. 

Synnada, also Synnas (ra ^vuyaSa: 2vi'i/aSevs, 
Synimdensis : . prob. AJionr-Kara-IJisar^ Ru.), a 
city in the N. of Phrvgia Salutaris, at first incon- 
siderable, but afterwards a place of much import- 
ance, and, from the time of Constantine, the capital 
of Phrj'gia Salutaris. It stood in a fruitful plain, 
planted with olives, near a mountain i'rom which 
was quarried the very celebrated Synnadic marble, 
which was of a beautiful white, with red veins 
and spots {^vvvaliKhs Aiffov, Synnadicus lapis, 
called also Docimiticus, from a still nearer place, 
Docimia). 

Sj^hax (2d<^a^), king of the Massaosylians, 
the westernmost tribe of the Numidians, His 
history is related :n the life of his contemporary 
and rival, Masinissa. Syphax was taken pri- 
soner bj' Masinissa, B. c. 203, and was sent by 
Scipio, under tlm charge of Laelius, to Rome, 
i^olybius states that he was one of th(‘ captives 
who adorned the triumph of Seipio, and that he 
died in confinement shortlx’’ after. Livy, on the 
contrary, asserts that he was savi'd from that 
ignominy by a timely death at Tibur, whither he 
had been transferred from Alba. 

Syraco, [Syracusae.] 

S^acusae {XvpdKovaai or 'S,vpdKO(rcrai^ Ion, 
'2,vpT}KovtTaif .also ^upaKoutrai^ HupaKOiiar } : 2apa- 
Kovtrios, 2apaif do-i os, Syracusanus ; Siracfisa in 
Italian, in Englisli), the wi'uhhiest and 

most populous town iu Sicih', w<as situated qn the 
S. part of the E. coast, 400 stadia N. of the pro- 
montorj' l*lctnniyriuin, and 10 stadia N. K. of the 
mouth of the river Anapus, near the lake or marsh 
called Spnten (2upa»cc«;), from whicli it derived its 
name. It was founded b. c. 734, one year after 
the foundation of N.axos, hy a colony of Corinthians 
and other Dorians, led by Archias the Corinthian. 
The town was originally confined to the island Or- 
tygial3ring immediately oil the coast ; but it after- 
wards spread over the "neighbouring mainland, and 
at the time of its greatest extension under the 
older Dionysius it consisted of 5 distinct towns, 
each surrounded by separate walls. Some writers 
indeed describe Syracuse as consisting of 4 towns, 
but this simply arises from the fact that Kpipolae 
was frequently not reckoned a portion of the city. 
These 5 towns wine, 1. Ortygia (*Op‘M 7 ta), fre- 
quently called simply the Island (Nao-o^* N^o-os), 
an island of an oblong shape, about 2 miles in cir- 
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cumfcrencc, lying between the Great Harbour on 
the W. and the Little Harbour on the E. It was, 
as has been already remarked, tlie portion of the 
city first built, and it contained the citadel or Acro- 
polis, surrounded by double walls, which Timoleon 
caused to be destroyed. Iiythis island also was 
the celebrated fountain of Arcthusa. It W|s ori- 
ginally separated from the mainland by a narrow 
channel, which was subsequently filled up by a 
causeway ; but this causeway must at a still later 
time have been swept away, since w'e find in the 
Roman period that the island was connected wdth 
the mainland by means of a bridge. — 2 Achra- 
dlna (*Axpa5ti/7]), occupied originall}' the high 
ground of the peninsula N. of Ortvgia, and was 
surrounded on the N. and E. by the sea. The 
lower ground between Achradiiia and Ortygia was at 
first not included in the fortifications of either, but 
was employed partly for religious processions and 
partly for the burial of tlie dead. At the time of 
the siege of Syicacuse by the Athenians in the Pe- 
loponnesian war (415), the city consisted onl}' of 
the 2 parts already mentioned, Ortygia forming 
the inner and Achradiiia the outer city, but sepa- 
rated, as explained above, by the low ground be- 
tween the two. —3. Tyche (Tvxv)j named after 
the temple of Tyche or Fortune, was situated 
N.W. of Achradiiia, in the direction of the port 
called Trogilus. At the time of the Athenian 
siege of Syracuse it was only an unfortified suburb, 
but it afterwards became tlie most populous part of 
the city. In this quarter stooC the gymnasium.— 
4. NeapSIis (NeaTrdAts), nearly S. \V. of Achra- 
dina, was also, at the tim% of the Athenian si<‘ge of 
Syracuse, merely a suburb and called Temenites, 
from having within it the statue and consecrated 
ground of Apollo Temenites. Neapolis contained 
the chief theatre of Syracuse, which was the largest 
in all Sicily, and many temples. — 5. 'Epipolae {at 
*E7riiroAal), a space of ground rising above the 3 
quarters of Achradina, Tyche, and Neapolis, which 
gradually diminished in breadtli as it rose higher, 
until it ended, in a small conical mound. This 
rising ground was surrounded with strong walls by 
the elder Dionysius, and was thus included in Sy- 
racuse, wliich now became one of the most strongly 
fortified cities of the ancient world. The highest 
point of Plpipolae was called EuryZlus {EupurjAos), 
on which stood the fort Labdalum (AdSda\ou). 
After Epipolae had been added to the city, the 
circumference of Syracuse Avas 100 stadia or up- 
wards of 22 English miles ; and tlic entire popula- 
tion of the city is supposed to have amounted to 
500,000 souls, at the time of its greatest prosperity. 
— Syracuse hud 2 harbours. The Great Harbour, 
still called Eotio Mayyiorc^ is a splendid bay 
about 5 miles in circumference formed by the 
island Ortygia and the promontory Plemmyrium. 
The Small Harbour, also called Laccius {\dKKios\ 
lying between Ortygia and Achradina, was capa- 
cious enough to receive a large fleet of ships of 
war. — There were several stone quarries {lantu- 
miae) in Syracuse, which are frequently mentioned 
by ancient writers, and in which the unfortunate 
Athenian prisoners were confined. These quarries 
were partly in Achradina on the descent from the 
higher ground to the lower level towards Ortygia, 
and partly in Neapolis under the S. clilf of Epi- 
polac. hVom them was taken the stone of which 
the city was built. On one side of these quarries 
is the remarkable excavation, called the Ear of 


Dionysius, in which it is said that this tyrant con- 
'|iied the persons whom he suspected, and that he 
pas able from a little apartment above to overhear 
he conversation of his captives. This tale how- 
eA’er is clearly an invention. — The city was snj)- 
piied with water from an aqueduct, which was con- 
structed by Gelon and improved by llieron. It 
was brought through Epipolae and Neapolis to 
Achradina and Ortygia. — The modern city of Sy- 
racuse*is confined to the island. The remaining 
quarters of the ancient city arc now uninhabited, 
and their positi(fli marked only by a few ruins. 
Of these the most import?iil^re the remains of the 
great theatre, and of an amphHlieatre of the Roman 
period. — The government of Syracuse Avas origi- 
nally an aristocracy ; and the political poAver Avas 
in the hands of the landed proprietors called Geo- 
niori or Gamori. In course of time tlie people, 
having increased in numbers and Avoalth, expelled 
the Geomori and established a d<*mocracy. But 
this form of government did not last long. Gelon 
espoused the cause of the aristocratical party, and 
proceeded to restore tliem by force of arms ; but 
on his approach the people opened the gates to him, 
and he was acknoAvledged without opposition 
tyrant or sovereign of Syracuse, h. Cf 435. Under 
his rule and that of his brother Hieron, Syracuse 
was raised to an unexampled degree of wealth and 
prosperity. Hieron died in 467, and was succeeded 
by his brother Tlirasybulus : but the rapacity and 
cruelty of tlie laWer soon provok^^i revolt among 
his subjects, Avhich led to his (position and the 
establishment of a democratical form of government. 
The next most important event in tlie history of 
Syracuse Avas tljp siege of the city by the Atlie- 
nians, which ended in the tohil destruction of the 
great Athenian armament in 413. The democracy 
continued to exist in Syracuse till 406, when tlie 
elder Dionysius made himself tyrant of the city. 
After a long and prosperous reign he Avas succeeded 
ill 367 by his son, the younger Dionysius, who was 
finally expelled by Timoleon in 343. A republican 
fond of government Avas again established ; but it 
did not last long ; and in 317 Syracuse fell under 
the sw^ay of Agathocles. This tyrant died in 28.9 ; 
and the city l^eing distracted by factions, the Syra- 
cusans Aoliintarily conferred the supreme poAAaT 
upon Hieron II., with the title of king, in 270. 
llieron cultivated friendly relations Avith the Ro- 
mans ; but on his death in 21(», at the advanced 
age of 92, his grandson Hieronymus, who succeeded 
him, espoustMl the side of the Carthaginians, A 
Roman aniiy^ under Marcellus was sent a}»ainst 
Syracuse ; and after a siege of 2 yt'ars, during 
which Archimedes assisted his felloAv-citizens by 
the construction of various engines of Avar [Aiu iji- 
MEDEsJ, the city was taken by Marcellus in 2T2. 
From this time Syracuse became a town of the 
Roman province of Sicily. 

Syrgis (iSupyis), according to Herodotus, a 
great river of European Sarmatia, rising in the 
country of the Thyssagetae, and flowing through 
the land of the Macotae into the Palus Maeotis. 
It has not been identified with certainty. 

Syria Dea {Xt/plTj “the Syrian god- 

dess,” a name by which the Syrian Astarte or 
Aphrodite is sometimes designated. This Astarte 
was a Syrian divinity, resembling in many points 
the Greek Aphrodite. It is not improbable that 
the latter was originally the Syrian Astarte ; for 
there can be no doubt that the worship of Aphro- 



dite cJime from tlie East to Cyprus, and thence 
was carried into the south of Greece. I 

Syri9. (v ill Animaeaii Surja: Suposj 

Syrus, and soinetiines 2vpios, Syrius: Soristan\ 
Arab. Em/i-iS/Knii, i. (‘. 'the land on Iho Icft^ Si^rUt)^ 
a country of W. Asia, lyiny; alunj; the E. end of 
the Mediterranean Sea, between Asia Minor and 
Egypt. Jn a wider sense the woid was used for 
tire whole tract of country bonndc'd by the Tigris 
on the E., tlie mountains of Armenia and Cilicia 
on the N., th(i Mediterranean on the \V\, and the 
Arabian Desert on tlie S.; the whlUe of whicli was 
peopled l)y the Aramaeini'brancli of the great Se- 
mitic (or Syro-Arabijin) race, and is incliid(‘d in 
tlie O. T. under the name of Aram. This region 
may be well described ])hysically as tlie great tri- 
angular depression of \V. Asia eiiclrch'd on the N. 
and N.K. by the Taurus and its prolongation to 
the S.E., or, in oilier woiaE, ])y the highlands of 
Cilicia, Cap[)adocia, Armenia, ami Alia; and sub- 
siding on •the S. and W. into tlie IMediterranean 
and the Great Desert of Arabia. Even a wider 
(‘Xtent than this is often given to Syria, so as to 
include the E. part of Asia Minor, as far as the 
river Ilalys and the Euxine. T'he people were of 
tlie same races, and those of tlie N. of the Taurus 
in Cajipadocia and Pontus are called AV’hite Syrians 
[Lktcosyri] in contradistinction to the people of 
darker cnmiilevion in Syria Proper, who are some- 
times ON en called Black Syrians (2u/>ox (x4Kav€s). 
Evrni wlien the n^nie of Syria is i.'lbd in its ordi- 
nary narrower sense, it is often confounded with ■ 
Assyria, which only differs from Syria ]»y having 
the delinite article prefixed. Again, in the nar- 
rower sense of the name, Syria still includes 2 dis- 
tricts which are often considered as not belonging 
to it, namely, PiioENicE and P.a.lesti.\e, and a .‘Ird 
wliich is likewise often considered separate, namely, 
(Joklksmita; but this last is geiu'rally reckoned a 
part of Syria. In this narrower sense, tlien, Syria 
was bounded on th(3 W. (beginning from the S.) 
by M. llecmon, at the S. end of Antilibanus, 
which separated it from Palestine, by the range of 
Lihanus, dividing it from Phoenice, iiy the Medi- | 
terranejin, and by M. Amanus, wliich divided it ■ 
from Cilicia; on the N. (where it ^ordered on 
(Vippudocia) by tlie main chain of M. Taurus, | 
almost exactly along the parallel of N. hit., I 
and striking tluj Euphrates just below Juliopolis, 
and considerably above Samosata ; hence the Eu- 
phrates forms the E. boundary, dividing Syria, first 
trom a very small portion of Armenia, and then 
from Mesopotamia, to about or beyond the d(»th 
parallel of N. hit., whence the S.E. and S. boun- 
daries, towards Jlabylonia and Arabia, in the 
Creat Desert, are exceedingly indefinite. [Comp. 
Aha HI A.] Tlie W. part of the S. boundary ran 
just below Damascus, being formed by the high- 
lands of Traehoiiitis. The W. part of the country 
was intersected by a series of mountains, running 
S. from the Taurus, under the names of Amanus, 
Pieria, Casius, BARfiVET’s, and Lihames, and 
Antilibanus ; and the N. part, between the 
Amanus and the Euphrates, was also mountainous. 
The chief river of Syria was the Okontes, and 
the smaller rivers Chaj.us and Ciirv.sorriioas 
were also of importance. 'I'he valleys among the 
tnountains were fertile, especially in the N. part : 
even the E., which is now merged in the great 
desert of Arabia, appears to have had more nume- 
rous and more extensive spaces capable of culti- 


vation, and supported great cities, the' ruins of 
whicli now stand in the midst of sandy wastes. — 
In the earliest liistorical period, Syria contained a 
number of independent kingdoms, of which Da- 
MASUU.s was the most powerful. 'J'hese were sub- 
dued by David, but became again indejiendent at 
tlie ei^d of Solomon's reign ; from which time wo 
find the kings of Daniaseiis sometimes at war 
with the kings of Israel, and sometinu s in alliance 
with them .against the kings of Judah, till the 
reign of Tiglath-Pil. sor, king of Asf waa, who, 
having been invited by Ahaz. king of Judah, to 
assist him agJiinst the miiteil forces of Kozin, kin'*- 
of Syria, and Pekah, king of Israel, took Daniaseus 
and probably coiupiered all Syria, about ji. c. 740. 
Having been a part successively of the Assyrian, 
Bahylonian, I'ersian, and Macedonian empires, it 
fell, after the battle of Ipsus (b. c. .*’01), to the 
share of Seleiicns Nicator, and forniiul a ]'art of the 
great kingdom of the Seleucidae, whose liistorv 
is given in the articles Skleucus, Antkkhus, 
Demetrius, &c. In this partition, liowever, 
Coelesyria and Palestine went, not to Syria, but to 
the j^ossession of those jiroiiuces became 
the great source of contention betwi'cn tlie Pto- 
lemies and the Scleiicids. By the irrupWnis of 
the l^arthians on the K., and the niisiiccessfiil war 
of Aiitioehus the Great with tlie Homans on the 
W., tho'Greek Syrian kingdom was reduced to the 
limits of Syria itself, and became weak(‘r and 
weaker, until it was overthrown by 'riURAXKS, 
king of Armenia, n. f,*70. Soon afterwards, when 
tlie Homans had conquered Tigranos as well as 
Mithiidate.s, Syria was rtiietly added by Pompey 
to the empire of the republic and was constitut'd a 
pirovince, b. c. G4; but its N. district, Comm \gene, 
was not includc'd in this arrangement. As tlie K. 
province of tlie Homan enqiire, and with its great 
desert frontior,*Syria was constantly cxposeii to tlie 
irruptions of tlie Partbians, and, after them, of the 
I'ersians ; but it long remained one of the most 
flourishing of the provinces. The attempt of Zo- 
nobia to make it the seat of empire is noticed 
under Palmyra andZKNoiiiA. WMiilethe Homan 
emperors defended this precious possession against 
the attacks of the Persian kings with \arious suc- 
cess, a new danger arose, as early as the 4th century, 
from the Arabians of the Desert, who began to be 
known under the name of Saracens; and, when the 
rise of Mohammed had given to tlie Aralis that 
great religious impulse Avhicli revolutionised the 
E. World, Syria was the first great coiupu'st that 
they made from the E. empire, a. ». (i J'J — fi.’P). 
— In the time immediately succeeding tlie oHaec- 
doniaii conquest, Syria was regaided as consisting 
of 2 parts; the N., including the whole country 
down to the beginning of the Lebanon range, and 
the S., consisting of Coelesyria in its more ex- 
tended sense. The former, whicli was called Syria 
Proper, or Upper Syria (t) Syriti Su- 

p<‘rior), was divided into 4 districts or tetrarchies, 
which were mimed after their resjiective capitals, 
Seleucis, AntiochcMie, Laodiccne, and Apamcno. 
Under the Romans it was divided into 10 districts, 
named (mostly after their capital cities) Commagcnc, 
Cyrrhestice, Pieiia, Seleucis, Chalcidico, Chalybo- 
niti.s, Palmyrene, Apantene, CassiOtis, and Laodi- 
ccne ; hut the la-'t is sometimes included under 
Cassiotis. (See the several articles.) Constantine 
the Groat separated from Syria the 2 N. districts, 
namely, Comraagene and Cyrrhestice, and erected 

3 B 
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them into a distinct province, called Enphratensis 
or Euphratesia ; and the rest of Syria was after- 
wards divided by Theodosius II. into tlie 2 pro* 
vioci's of Syria Prima, includinu^ the. sea-coast and 
tlie country ]^. of Antioch, and having that city 
for its capital ; and Syriar Seennda, the district 
aloiiLj the Orontes, with Apjiinoa for its w]>ital : 
the E. districts no longer ionis'd a. part of Syria, 
btit Ijad falhui under the poAV’er of the Persians. 

Syriao Portae (at vriJAai /*((SS of Jirilun'), 

a most important pass between Pilicia and Syria, 
lying between tlio sliore of tin* (liilf of Issns on the 
AY, and j\L Amaniis on tlie K. Xenoplmn, wlio 
called the pass (or ratlnu' its fortilicathmsA the 
of Cilicia awl aJ’Siirof, deseribes it as 3 stadia 
iu length and Amry nnfrow, with walls built from 
the nioiintahis to the sea, at both ends (the Cilieiaii 
and tlie Syrian), and gates in the walls (AvabS. 4.). 
These walls and gates are not mentioned Ity the 
historians of Alexatnh'r. 

Syrianus (iSvpiavos), a fireek jdiilosoplier of 
the Neo- Platonic school, was a native of Alex- 
andria, and studied at Athens under Plntarehns, 
Avliom ho succeeded as liead of the N(‘o-Platoiiie 
school in the early ])art of the r)th century. The 
most liistinguished of his disciples Avns Prod ns, 
Avho regarded him with the greatt'st veneration, 
and gave directions that at his df'ath he should ho 
buried in the same tomb with Syrianus. Syria- 
iins wrote several works, some of wlucli are ex- 
tant. Of these the most A\'ilual)le are the commen- 
taries on the Metaphysics oi Aristotle. 

Syrinx, nn Arcadian nymph, wh.o being piir- 
BU(‘(i by Pan, tied into '.he river Ladon, and at her 
own refpiest was metamorphosed into a reed, of 
which Pan tlien made his flute. 

Syrinx (2u/)i7|), a gn-at and strongly fortified 
city of ilyreanra, and tin* cajiital of the provincj* 
under the Oreek kings of Syria. * Perhaps it is 
only the Greek name of the city called, in the 
native language, Zadrakarta. 

Syros, or Syrus {'S.vpos, called SupiTj by Homer, 
and by a few Avriters: lS,vpios: Si/ra)y an 

island in the Aegaoan sea, and one of the Cyclades, 
lying*- hotAVoon Hlienoa and (’ythnus. It is descrilied 
by the ancients as 20 Roman miles in circunderence, 
and as I'ich in juistnres, Aviiie, and corn. It con- 
tained 2 tOAvns, one on the E. side, and one on 
the AV. sid(3 of lh<3 island ; of the latter tlicre aiv 
still !■( mains near the modern liarbonr of Maria 
ilclla Grazia. Tlie jdiilosoplier Plicrecydcs was a 
native of Sjtos. I 

Syrtes, gen. -idos {'ZvpTi^^ gen. -lOos and -eaw, I 
Jon. -ioj), the Greek name f-r each of the 2 great ' 
gnlfa in tiie E. half of the N. coast of Africa, is 
cleriAanl by ancient writers from lo iJraw, 

Avitli reference to the quicksands by Avhich, in the 
Greater Syrtfs at least, ships A\*ero liable to bo 
SAvalloAvcd lip ; but modern scholars generally pre- 
fer the deri\ati()n from the Araliic .<?a/zr/y 

(Icso'f which is at the present day applied to the 
Cfjinitrv along this coast, the Rkgio Svutica of 
the ancients. Roth were ])roverhially dangeroiip^ 
the (Jroater Syrtis from its sandbanks and rjuiek- 
sands, and its unbroken exposure to the N. winds, 
the Lesser from its shelving rocky sliores, its ex- 
posure to the N. E. Avinds, and tlie consefpient 
variableness of the tides in it. 1. Syrtis Major 
(t; u€')d\7i "iSiCpTis : Gulf of Sidra), the E. of the 
2, is «a Avide and deep gulf on the shores of Tri- 
polita and Cyrejjaica, exactly opposite to the Ionic 
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sea, or mouth of the Adriatic, between Sicily and 
/Vloponnesiis. Its greatest depth, from N. to S., 
;s about 110 geographical miles; its Avidlh i.; 
about 230 geographical miles, betAvecn (.h'phalae 
Proih, (lias Kharra) on the W., and Jinrcniu 
Prom, {lias Tcijouait') on the E. (Strabo gives Its 
Avidth as loOO stadia, its deptli 1.500 to IllOO, 
and its circuit 4000 to 5000). The Great Desert 
comes doAvn close to its shores, forming a sandy 
coa.st^ [SvKTKiA HeciioJ. Tlie terror of being 
driven on shore in it is referred to in the narrativ (3 
I of St. Paul’s A'f’yaLp' to Italy (Acts, xxvii. 17. 

I ‘fearing lest they sliouhUfall into ilia Si/rii.','") - 
! and the dangers of a march through the loose 
I sand oil its sliores, sometimes of a biirniiig lieat, 

I and sometimes saturated Avith sea-Avater, were 
j scarcely less formidable. — Syi’tis Minor (t) piupu 
I 2upTis: Gulf of Khahft), lii-s in tlie S. AA'’^. angle 
' of the great bend formed by the coast of Africa 
i as it drops doAvn to the S. from the neiglibour- 
! hood of Carthage, and then hears again to tin? E. ; 
in other Avords, in the angle between the Ik coas-,, 
of Zengitana and Piyzacena {fl'unis) and the X. 
const of Tripolitana {Tripoli). Its month lace-, 

I th<3 E., betAA'een Caput Vada or Rrnchode.i I'vnm. 
(Ras Kapniolialt) on the N., and the island called 
Meninx or Tjotojduigitis {Jerhah) on the S. In 
its month, near the N. extremity, lie the islands 
of Cercina ami Cereinitis, Avhich Avere ol'tcii re- 
garded ns its N. extremity. Its diniensioiis are 
ditlerently giv^, partly ])ei-hap8 on aeeoinil of tin* 
dilferent points from which they Avere reckoned. 
The Greek geograplu'rs give the \a idtb as (IdO 
stadia (tJO geog. mih's), and the ciicnit Diun 
stadia: the Romans give lOO Roman miles bn- 
tho width, and 300 for the circuit. Tlie true 
Avidtli (lietAveen Jlas Kupovdiah ami the Ik j)f»iiit 
id Jcrhali) is about 80 geog. miles, and the gn-al- 
est depth, inensnred W.-Avard from tho line joinin'-, 
those points, is about G5 gt'og. miles. In llerodo 
tus, the AA'ord Syrtis oceur.s in a fcAv passapi-'^. 

I Avitliont any distinction betAvcmi the Cb'i ati'i- aie' 
i the Iie.ss. It sc'ems most probabh' that h 
I means to denote liy this term tlie Greater Syrti.s, 

' and that he included tho Ta-sser in tlui lake '!'i:i 
TONIS. 

S3rrtica Regio (i? ’S.vpriKrj : AA^. jiart of Tripoli !. 
tho special name of that part of tho N. coa,>t o: 
Africa W'hich lay between tho 2 Syin-s, from lie 
river Triton, at the bottom of the Syrtis Aliimiv 
on tho AV., to the Philaenornm Arae, at the hotti'Ci 
of the Syrtis Major, on the E. It Avas for tin' 
inn.st part a ati v iiairoAV strip of sand, intersjierM d 
Avith salt mar.sln's, betAveen tlie sea and :i range 
of mountains foriniiig the edge of the Great Desi-it 
(Sahara), AA'ith onl}-' hero and there a few spots 
capable of cultivation, especially about tho rner 
Cinyps. It Avas peopled by Jnbyan tribes, the 
chief of AA'liom AA'ere the Lotopliagi, ATacae, Psylli, 
and Nasamones ; and several Egyptian and Phuo- 
uician colonies Avoro settled on the coa.- t at an 
early period. Tlie Greeks of Cyri'iie disputed 
with tlio Carthaginians the posse.ssioii of thi.s di^y 
trict until it Avas secured to Carthago by tli(‘ sell* 
doA’otion of the Pini.AENi. Under the Romans 
it formed a part of the province of Afrli-a. It A\as 
often called Tripolitana, from its 3 chief cities, 
Ahhotonum, Oka, and IjErris AIagna; and 
this became its usual name under the later (-injure, 
and has been liaiided down to our oavu time in 
the modern name of the Regency of Tripoli. 
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Syrus, a slave liron-rlu to Home some years Tacnos of ^^gypt, succeeded 

Ijefore the clownlal ot tlie n publie, and desiinmtedi Acorls, and niaintained the independence of Jus 
according;, to the usual practice, from tin; country o! country for a sl'.ort time durin/j; the latter end of 
his birth, lie attracted attention while yet a the reii'M of Artaxerxes 1 1, lie invited Chabrias, 
youth, by bis accomplislunent and wit, was nunm- the Athenian, to take the coiiiniand of his ileet, 
niitted by his master, who ]irobably bi'hiiujed to and Aj^esilau', to undertake the supreme coinniand 
the (dodia gens, assumed the name of FnhUits^ of alljiiis forces. I’.oth Chabrias and Ayt'^ilaus 
from Ids patron, and soon becaim; biuhly oele- cann* to Meypt ; bi^t tlu' latter was imieli aL;;.;rieved 
brated as a inim()gra]dier. lie may be said to in having only the eeiinnaiid of the loeieenaries 
have ilourish(‘d n. c. 1.5- llis mimes were^ com- | entrusted to him. Accordingly, wlu u Noitanabis 
mitt(‘d to writing, and (‘\teusi\ely ciiviilated at I laid claim to the Ivjyptian crow n, Avuesilaiisdeserted 
an early period; and a colbatioA of pithy moral ! 'I'adios. and espoused the i aus'* ot' Nietauabis, who 
sayings evlracted from Ids works ap[ii'ars to have thu.s became king of Mgypt, J'.c. .‘bll. 
been used iw a sel^ool-iiook in the boyhood of Tacitiis. 1. C. Cornelms, i!u' !ii^,i..naii. 'i'he 
St. .leroine. A compilation of this description, time and place of bis birth are unknow ii. liow.isa 
extending to upwards of lOOO line^, in iambic and | littb' oUb r than the younger Tliny, who A\as born 
trochaic measures every apo|ihthegm being com-! a. i). (Jl. His father was probably Cornelius'faLitus, 
prised in a single liiu', and the whole ranged alpha- 1 a Ivoinan e(]ues, who is mentioned as a procuraior in 
betieally, according to tin; initial letter of tin* first ; (iallia lb‘lgi«-a,.'nRl who died in 79. "I’acitus was iirst 
word in each, is now extant under the title Pnblh jinunoted by the emperor Vespasian, and he re- 
Si/ri Scub ntute. The.se provt'rhs have been drawn I ceived other favours from bis sous Titus and Donii- 


froni various soiuxavs, and are evidentlv tin; w'ork 
of many dill'ereut bands ; hat a cousidemble 
number may be a.scribed to Syrus ami his con- 
temporai ies. The best editions of the SehlrntUu' 
are by Ilavi'rcamp, Lug. Rat. 170}>, 17-7 ; by 
(Jrelli, Li[)s. 1 b'J'J ; and by Rothe, in bis 
Latin. ^<‘c/i/cor/tii/ L'niunianfa., Li[)s. Ib31. 

Sythas (Sedav). a river on the frontiers of 
Acliaia and Sicyonitu 


T. 

Tabp.O : TaSrji'us). 1. (7'a7), a small 

inland town of Sicily. — 2. (/Af'.mn.*,), a city »)f 
Caria, on the borders of IMiiwgia. — 3. A city' of 
Jb'r.sis’, in the district of Paraetacene, oti the road 
from Lcbatana to J*ersepo]is, 

Tabernae. l/fuEs Taukknae,] 

Taburnus (Tabu mo)., a mountain belonging 
half to Campania and half to Samniiim. Its S. 
5;ide was veiy fertile, .'md was e«d<dirat(‘d for its 
olive grounds. It shut in the Caiuline pas.s on its 
S. side. 

Tacape (Taicd-m] : Khaba., large Ru.), a city of 
N. Africa, in tin* Hegio Sy rtiea, at the innermost 
angle of tin' lSyrti.s iMinor, to which tlie niodi'in 
town gi\<-s its uanu*. Under the Romans, It at 
lirst belonged to Ryzaeena, but it was afterw'ards 
I'jii.sed to a c«)lony and made the W. town of 
Tripolitatia. It Inul an indillerent liarbour. A 
little to the W. w'ns tin; bathing place, called, 
from its warm mineral springs, A<[uae Tilcipitauav* 
( /iV ] /(anmaf-cl-Kliaba). 

Taefarinas, a Nuinidian in the reign of Ti- 
berius, had originally served among the auxiliary' 
troops in the Roman army, but be deserted ; ami, 
havijig ('ollected a body of freebooters, ho became at 
length the acknowledged leader ot the Miisulamii, 
a pow('rful ]ioople in the interior <'f Ntnnidia, bor- 
dering on Mauretani.'i. For sonn' ye.ars ho defied 
the Roman arms, but wms at length deleated and 
slain m battle by Dolabella, A. n. -4. 

Tachompso {Taxofi^w., also Tacompsos, Piin., 
and MeTa/fo/rvj/w, Ptok), aft. Coiitrapsolcis, a city 
in the Dodecaschoenus, that is, the jiait of Aethi- 
opia iinnied lately above Fgyi>t<» built on an island 
{Dcrur '^) iieiu’ the E. bank of the river, a little 
above Pseleis, wdtich stood on the opposite bank. 
[P«ELCIS.J 


I tian. In 7r» be manied tiu' daiigliter of ( '. .lulius 
Agrieola, to whom he bad been betrothed in the 
] preceding yeaig^whih; Agi icok'i was con.'^:ul. lii the 
; laden of Domitian, and in b!!, J'aeitns wa- ]tiaeti)]', 
j and ho assisted as one of the (jiiindceemv ir# at the 
.solemnity of lim lauli Soculares which wm’i; cele- 
lirated in that yi'ar. Agricola died at Rome in 
.O.’l, but m-itber Tacitus nor llie daugbtei’ of Agri- 
cola w'a.s tin'll with liiiii. It is not known wliero 
'raeitus wais during the last il'nc.ss of A-picola. In 
tin' reign of Neiva, i-Y, d'acitus was ajipoinled con- 
sul sutleotus, in tin- place of T. Virginias Rufus, 
wlio bail died in that jtear, and wIiom' funeral 
oration lie delivered, W't; know that Tacitus had 
attaint d oratorical distliietion when tlie younger 
I’liiiy' wa.s coiiinu'iieing liis career. He and 'i’aeitus 
were, apiiointed in the reign of Xerva (!>9) to con- 
din-t the pros(*ciition of Marius, proconsul of Africa. 
Tucitus and Pliny were most intimate friends. 
In the collection of the letters of Pliny, tiiei'e arc 
11 letter.-i addrosvod to Tacitus. Tin; time of the 
death of Tacitus is unknown, but lu; ajipi-ars to 
liave survived Trajan, who dii'd 1 17. Xolhiiig is 
recorded of any cliildren of his, though tlio emperor 
Tacitus cluinn-d a di'v^eeut from the historian, and 
ordered his works tt> he placed in all tpubhe) li- 
braries. Tiu; iollovviiig arc the extant wmiks of 
Tacitus: 1. IV/it J///-<Vo/c(c, tin; life t»f A.;ricohi, 
which was written after the di-atli of Domitian, bli, 
as we may proliaiily eonclude from the introduction, 
wdiicb wa.s certainly written after Trajan\ acces- 
.sion. This life is justly' admired as a spi-cimeu of 
biography. It is a monument to the meium v ol’ a 
good man and an aide comniauder and ;uiiin’uis- 
trator, by an affectionate son-in-law, who li.is por- 
trayed ill his peculiar manner and vvitli many 
■ niast'-rly' touches, the virtues of oiu- of the most 
i iilustiious of the Romans. A ///.-. o/vo’ , which 
w'ero written after the de.itli of Xerva, .‘id, and 
before the 7\ima]es. They eoiujirelieiided the pe- 
riod from tlie seemid eoiisiilsliip ot (ialba. (ilk to 
tlie death of Doiuiti.ni. b(», and tlie author (h-sigued 
I to add the reigns of Nena and dhajan. The Hist 4 
I books alone aie extant in a complete; form, and they 
i cnmpreheiul only the t;vents of about one yetvr. 

I Tlui nth book is im[)erfect, and goes no further than 
the conmieaceineiit ol the siege ol Jerusdem by 
Titus, and tile war of Civilis in (lermany. It is 
not known how many books of the Histories there 
1 were, but it must have been a large work, if it was 
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all written on the same scale as the first 5 hooks. 

— ‘d, Amiales^ which coinmenco with the death of 
Augustus, 14, and comprise the period to the death 
of Nero, G8, a space of 54 years. The greater 
part of the 5th book is lost ; and also the 7th, 8th, 
9th, 10th, the beginning of tlie 11th, and the end 
of the 1 0’th, which is the last book. TlicsC lost 
parts comprised the wliole of Cfligula's reign, the 
first 5 years of Claudius, and the 2 last of Nero. 

— 4. I)e JMoribus H PopuUs Gennaniae^ a treatise 
describing the Germanic nations. It is of no value, 
as a geographical description ; the first few chap- 
ters contain as jnuch of the geograpliy of Germany 
as Tacitus knew. The main matter is the descrip- 
tion of the political institutions, the religion, and 
the habits, of the various ti-ibes included under the 
denomination of Germani. The value of the in- 
formation contained in tliis treatise lias often been 
discussed, and its credibility attacked ; but we may 
estimate its true character by observing the pre- 
cision of the writer as to those Germans who were 
best known to the Jiomaiis from being near the 
jrlhine. That the hearsay accounts of more remote 
tribes must partake of the defects all such <*vi- 
dence, is obvious ; and we cannot easily tell whether 
Tacitus^ ‘embellished that which he heard obscurely 
told. Hut to consider the Germany as a, fiction, 
is one of those absurdities which need only be re- 
corded, not refuted. — 5. DUiloyns de Omtonbus. 
If this dialogue is the work of Tacitus, and it pro- 
bably is, it must be his earliest work, for it was 
written in the (itli year of Vespasian (c. 17). The 
style is more easy tlian tliat of the Annals, more 
dilTuse, less condensed ; 'out tliere is no obvious 
difl'orence between the style of tliis Dialogue 
and the Histories, nothing so striking as to make 
us contend for a dilfercnt uutliorsliip. Besid»‘S 
this, it is nothing unusual for works of the same 
author which are written at different times to vary 
greatly in style, especially if tliey treat of different 
matteVs. The old MSS. attribute this Dialogue to 
Tacitus. — The Annals of Tacitus, the work of a 
mature age, contain the chief cvmits of the period 
wliieli they cmbrfice, arranged under their several 
years. 'I'hcre seems no peculiar propriety in giving 
the name of /Iwwa/cA- to this work, simply because 
the events are arranged in tlie order of time. The 
work of Livy may just as well be called Annals. 
In the Annals of Tacitus the Hrinceps or Emperor 
is the centre about which events arc grouped. Yet 
the most important public events, both in Italy and 
the provinces, are not omitted, though every thing 
is treated as subordinate to the exhibition of im- 
perial power. The Histories, wliich were written 
before the Annals, are in a more diffuse style, and 
the treatment of the extant part is different from 
that of the Annals. Tacitus wrote the Histories 
as a contemporary ; the Annals as not a contem- 
porary. They are two distinct works, not parts of 
one; which is clearly shown by the very different 
proportions of the two works ; the first 4 books of 
the Histories comprise about a year, and the first 
4 books of the Annals comprise 14 years. The 
moral dignity of Tacitus is impressed upon his 
works ; the consciousness of a love of truth, of the ' 
integrity of his purpose. His great power is in the 
knowledge of the liunian mind, his insight into tlie 
motives of human conduct ; and lie found materials 
for this study in the history of the pinperors, and 
particularly Tiberius, thearch-h j pocrite, and perhaps 
half madman. His Annals are filled with draina- 
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tic scenes and striking catastrophes. He laliaured 
‘t|i produce effect by the exhibition of great per- 
sriiages on the staye ; but as to the mass of tlie 
pbople we learn little from Tacitus. — The style of 
Tacitus is peculiar, though it bears some resefb- 
blance to SalJust. In the Annals it is concise, 
A'igorous, and pregnant with 'meaning ; laboured, 
but elaborated with art, and stripped of every 
superll^^it 3 ^ A single word sometimes giv(‘3 effect 
to a sentence, and if the meaning of the word is 
missed, the sen^c of the writer is not reached. 
Such a work is probabl\'^the result of many tran- 
scriptions by tile author. In the Annals Tacitus 
is generally brief and rapid in *4118 sketches ; but he 
is Sometimes minute, and almost tedious, when he 
comes to work out a dramatic scene. Nor does he 
altogether neglect his rhetorical art when he has 
an opportunity for displajdng it. The eondeuscal 
stvle of Tacitus sometimes makes liim obscure, but 
it is a kind of obscurity' that is dispelled bv careful 
reading. Yet a man must read enrefuily and 
often, in order to nmlcrstaud him ; and we cannot 
suppose that 'J'acitus was ever a popular writer. 
His rc^al admirers will perliaps always be few ; his 
readers fewer still. The best editions of the com- 
plete works of 'J'acitus are by Oberlin, Lips. J«SUl, 
2 \ols. 8vo. ; ’b\' Bekker, Tjips. 1831, 2 vob, 
8 VO.; and bj* Orelli, Zurich, HMG and Ih-BI, 
2 ^oIs. 8vo.— 2. M. Claudius, Roman emperor from 
the 25tli yeptemher, a. d. 275, until Aiiril, a. ij. 
276’. He was fleeted emperor by the senate after 
the death of Aurelian, the arnyv liaving requested 
the 8eimt(5 to nominate a snecessor to the imperial 
throne. Tacitus was at the t lue 70 years i>f age, 
and was w'ith difficulty persuaded toacce})t the j)ur- 
ple. The liigli character which he had borne before 
liis elevation to the throne, he ampW sustained 
during his brief rtugn. lie endeavoured to rejiress 
the luxiu}' and lieentionsness of the .age h^' various 
.sumptuar}' laws, and lie himself set an example to 
all around, by the abstemiousness, simplicity, and 
frugalit}' of his own habits. The only military 
achievement of tliis reign w.as the defeat and 
expulsion from Asia Minor of a party of Goths, who 
had carried their devastation across the peninsula 
to the confines of Cilicia. He died either at Tarsus 
or at IVina, about the 9th of April, 276. 

Taenarum (Tafvopo*/ : C. MaUtpau)^ a promon- 
tory in Laconica, forming the S.-\y point of the 
Peloponnesus, on which stood a celebrated temple 
of Poseidon, possessing an inviolable asylum. A 
little to the N. of the temple and tlie harbour ot 
Achilleus was a town also called Taenarum or 
Taenarus, and at n later time Caenepolis. J t \\ as 
situated 40 stadia from the extreme point of the 
promontory, and was 6.aid to have b(‘en builc by 
Taenarus, a son of Zeus, or Icarius or Elatus. Oil 
this promontory was a cave, through wliich Her- 
cules is said to have dragged Cerberus to the 
upper world. Here also was a st,atiie of Arion 
ated on a dolphin, since he is said to have lauded 
at this spot after his miraculous preservation by a 
dolphin. In the time of the Romans tliere Aveie 
celebrated marble quarries on the promontoiy. 

Tagao {Tayai : Damephan ?), a city mentioned 
by Polybius as in Parthia, on tlie border towards 
H^n’c.'inia, apjiarently tlie same place which Strabo 
calls Tape (Tdnrj) and reckons to Ilyrcania. 

Tagaste Ru.), an inland town of Nu- 

midia, on a tributary of tlie Bagradas, remarkable 
as the birthplace of St. Augustine. 
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TSges, a mysterious Etruscan Ijciug, avIio is 
described as a boy with tlie wisdom of au old imht!. 
Oiico when an Etruscan, of tin; uanu' of 'J'archoi^ 
Avgs ploughing in the neighbourhood of Taifiuinii, 
there suddenly rose out of the ground 'J'ages, the 
son of a (leiiius Jovialis, and grandson of ,Iu|nter. 
When 'i'ages addressed Tarchon, tln^ latter shrieked 
with fear, whereupon other I’itruscans hastened to 
l)iin, and in a short time all the people of l^truria 
were assembled aroiiud him. 'J’ag(’s now instructed 
them in the art of the li:inispices.,aiid died imme- 
diately after. The Etru'icans, W’ho had listened 
attentively to his instriictioiis, afterwards wrote 
down all he had sai(f, and thus arose the books of 
Tages, which, according to some, were 1'2 in number. 

Tagus (Spanish Tajo^ Portuguese Tejo^ Euglisli 
Tagm)^ one of the chief rivers in Spain, rising in 
the land of the Geltiberians, between the moun- 
tains Orospeda and Idiibeda, and, after Howing in 
a W.-ly direction, falling into the Atlantic. The 
whole course of the Tagus exceeds 6/)() English 
miles. At its mouth stood Glisippo (L/Jmoi). 
The ancient wu’iters relate that much gold sand 
and precious ston(^ were found in the Tagus. 

Talabriga, a towm in Lusitania, b(‘tween Ac- 
miniiim and Lagohriga. 

Talassius or Talasses. fTii \LAssirs.J 

Talaura (ra TdAavga : Tflrkhid ?)^ a fortress 
in Pontus, used by iVIitbridates the Great as a 
residence, and siipi)oscd by some^to be identical 
with Gazinra. 

Tal&us (ToXaos), son of llias and P{*ro, and 
king of Argos. lie w'lis married to Lysimache 
(Eurynomi’, or Lysianassa), and was lather of 
Adrastus, Partheiiopaoiis, Prouax, Mecisfeus, Aris- 
tomachiis, and Eriphyle. He occurs among the 
Argonauts, and his tomb was shown at Argos. The 
patronymic Talaionidcs {TaXdiovl^Tjs) is given to 
his sons, Adrastus and Mccisteiis. 

Talmis {Kl-KaJahsheh^ a city of the Dode- 
caschoeinis, that is, the district of Aethiopia iinme. 
diately above Egypt, stood on the W. bank of the 
i\Mle, S. of Taphis, and N. of Tutzis. Its ruins 
consist of an ancient rock-hewn temple, with 
splendid sculptures, and of a later temple of the 
K(.man period, in tlie midst of wliiek stands the 
moilern village. There was a place on the oppo- 
site bank called Contra Talmis. 

Talna, Juventius. |Thalna.J 

Tales (TdAftw). 1. Son of Perdix, the sister of 
Daedalus. For details see Pkhdix.— - 2. A man 
of brass, the w'ork of Ilephacstns. This wamderful 
being w'as given to Mijios by Zeus or Hephaestus, 
and w'atehed tlie island of Crete by walking round 
the island thrice every day. Whenever he saw 
strangers approaching, he made himself red hot in 
fire, and th#ii embraced the strangers when they 
landed. 

Talthybius (TaA0i;gms), the herald of Aga- 
memnon at 'J'roy. He was worshipped as a hero 
at Sparta and Argos, where sacriliccs also W'ere 
offered to him. 

Tamara. 1. Or Tamaris {Tamhre)^ a small 
river in llispania Tarraoonensis, on the coast of 
Gallaocia, falling into the Atlantic hetw'eeii the 
Minius and the Prom. Neriuni. — 2. (7</wc/7o» 
near Plymouth), a town of the Daninoiiii in the 
S. of Britiiin, at the mouth of the Tamarus. 

Tamarici, a people in Gallaecia, on the river 
Tamara. 

Tamaris. [Tamara.] 
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Tamarus {Taimir\ a river in the S. of Britain. 
Tamassus or TamEsus (Ta^iacro-dy, Td,ua(Tos : 
TajLiacriTTjK, Ta/*a(Tj()s), probably the same as the 
Homeric Temese (Tc/Hforr;), a town in the middle 
of Cyprus, N. AN'. «)f Olympus, and 2.0 miles S. E. 
of Soloe, on the road from the latter place to Tre- 
mithift, was situated in a fertile country and in 
the iieighbourho( |l of extensive copper mines. 
Near it was a celeLrati'd ))lain (u/ycr 'J’i(iiuiscus\ 
sacred to Venus. (Ov. iMet. x. b’44.) 

Tambrax (Ta/t§pa|), a great city of llyrcania, 
on tlie N. side of Mt. Coromis, mentioned by Po- 
lybius. It is perhaps the same })la%L‘ which iStrabo 
calls TaXaSpoKrj. 

Tamesis or Tamesa ( TJiamcs), a ri\ or in Britain 
Howing into the sea on the K. const, on which 
stood Ijondiniuni, Caesar crossed tlie Tliaines at 
the distance of HO Homan miles from tlu* s^ea, 
jirobably at Cowley Stakes, near Oatlands and tlu' 
continence of the Wey. There have been foinul 
in modern times in the ford of tlie river at this 
spot large stakes, Avhich are supposed to have been 
tlie same as were fixed in the vvatcr by Cassi- 
vellaunus, whe« be attempted to jirevent Caesar 
from crossing tlie river. 

Tamna (Td^iti'a), a very great city in the S.W. 
of Arabia Felix, tlic capital of the Catabani. It 
maintained a caravan traffic, in sjiices and other 
products of Arabia, with Gaza, from wjiich iti 
distance w’as reckoned 1430 Homan miles. 

Tamos (Tajucor), r^native of Memphis in Esivpt, 
W'as lioutiMiant-governor of Ionia under Tissa- 
phernes. He afterwards attached himself to the 
service of the younger (’frns ; upon whose death, 
he sailed to Egyjit, wlnu’e he Imped to find refuge 
w'itli Psammetichns, on whom lie had conferred an 
obligation. Psammeticlins, liowever, jint him to 
death, in order to possess himself of his money 
and ships. 

Tamphilus or Tampilus, Baebius. 1. Cn., 
tribune of tli(‘ plebs, B. c. 204 ; praetor 100, when 
he was defeated by the Insnhrians ; and consul 
102, when he fought against the Ligurians with 
success.-— 2. M,, brother of the last, was praetor 
1.92, and served in Greece both in this year and the 
follow'ing, in the w'ar against .Antioclins. In llll 
he W'as consul, when he defeated the Ligurians. 

Tamynae ^ town in Euboea, on Mt. 

Cotylaeiiiii, in the ' territory of Eretria, with a 
temple of Apollo, said to have been built by Ad- 
metus. Here the Athenians under Phocion gained 
a celebrtitcd victory over Callias of Chalcis, b. c. 
;k»4. 

Tamyraca, a town and promontory of European 
Sarinatia at the innermost corner of the Sinus 
Carcinitc.s, which was also called from this town 
Sinus Tamyraces. 

Tamyras or Damuras (Taadgav, Ao/.toupay : 
Ihimitr^ oT Nuhr-el-Kmli)^ a little river of J’hoe- 
nicia, rising on Mt. Libanns, and falling into the 
Mediterranean about half wav between Sidoii and 
Berytus. 

Tauager {Negro), a river of Taicania, rising in 
the Apennines, which, after flowing in a N.E.-ly 
direction, loses itself under tlie earth near Polla 
for a space of about 2 miles, and finally falls into 
the Silarus near Forum Popilii. 

Tanagra {Tdrajpa : TaraypaTos : Crimadha or 
Grimala), a celebrated tow'u of Boootia, situated 
on a stei'p ascent on the left bank of the Asopus, 
1 3 stiidia from Oropns, and 200 stadia from Pla- 
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tiieae, in tlic district Tanagraea, wliicli was also 
called Poeniaiidris. Tanagra was supposed to be 
the same town as the Homeric Graea. 'J'he most 
ancient iiiliabitants are said to have been the 
(iepbyraei, who came with Cadmus from Phoe- 
nicia ; but it was afterwards tak»Mi pnssessioii of 
by the Aeolian Boeotians. It was a [dace (ff con- 
siderable commercial importamfi!, and was cele- 
brated, among other things, for its breed of fighting 
cocks. At a later time it belonged to the Boeotian 
confederacy. Being near the frontiers of Attica, 
it was frequently exposed to the attacks of the 
Athenians ; an^ near it the Athenians sustained a 
celebrated di'h'at, jj. c. 457. 

TanMs (Ta*/a*v). 1. i. e. P o/cr), a great 

river, which rises in the N. of Sannatia Knropaea 
(abo\it the centre of /Otsst<t)y and flows to tlie S. M. 
till it conies near the JWvo, when it turns to tiie 
and falls into the N. K. angle of the Pains 
Alaf'otis (>V'a ry\l;:oc) by '2 [U'ineipal months and 
several Smaller ones. It. was nsnally considered 
tile boundary ))etwe<‘n J'liirojie and Asia. Its 
chi(‘f tributary was the llyrgis or Syigis (prob. 
J^o/ids). —-2. (Ku. near a city of 

•Sinuatiii A.siatica, on the IS’, siilo of the JS. month 
of the Manats, at a little distance from tlu‘S(‘a. It ' 
WMs founded by a colony from IMihUiis, and be- 
came a very liourishiiig emporium. It reduced to 
subjection several of the neighbouring tribes, but 
in its tmn it became subject to the kings of Bos- 
porus. It was destroyed by Polemou on account 
of an attempted revolt, and, iliougli afterwards 
restored, it never regained its former [irospeiaty. 

Tanaquil. [TAiKiuPcivs.] 

Tanetiun (Tanetaims : 7ff//c/o), a toivn of tlie j 
Boii ill Giilliu Cispaduiia, between Mutiiui and 
I’arma. 

Tailis (Tams : O. T. ^oan : Tavirris : ! 

Hn.), a Aery ancient city of Lowvr Kgypt, in tlie , 
K. [lart of the Didta, on the right bank of the arm 
of the Nile, which was callml after it the Taiiitie, , 
ami on the S. W'. side of the great lake between 
this and the Peliisiac branch of tlie Nile, which | 
was rilso called, alter the ciiy, Tunis 
Mciizdhk). It wms one of the capitals of J^ower | 
Egyiit under tlie early kings, and was said by ' 
tradition to liave been the residence of the court 
in the lime of IMoses. It was the chief city of 
the 'runltcs Nomos, 

Tantalus (TderaAos). 1. ►Son of Zens and 
Pluto. His wife is called by some Kuryanassa, 
by otliers Taygete or Dioue, and by others Clytia 
or J'liipryto. He Avas the father of l’cIo[)s, Broteas, 


them. In addition to all this there was suspended 
(#\-cr his head a huge rock ever threatening to 

r ish him. Anotlier tradition relates that, wishing 
test the gods, lie cut his son Pelo[)s in [lii'cgs, 
boiled them and set them before the gods at a 
repast. A third account states that I’antahis 
stole nectar and ambrosia from the table of the 
gods and gave tlieni to his friends ; and a fourth 
lastly. relates tlie following storj'. Rhea cmised 
the infant Zeus and his nurse to be guarded in 
Crete by a golden dog, whom Zeus afterwards 
np[)ointed guanluiii of h^s temple in Crete. Pan- 
(lareu.s stole this dog- and, carrying liim to Mount 
Sipyliis ill Lydia, gave him'to 'I'antalns to take 
care of. But Avheii Pandurens demanded the deg 
hack, Tantalus took an oath that he liad never 
received it. Zeus thereupon clianged Pandannis 
into a stone, and threw Tantalus down from 
Alount Sipylus. Otliers again relate that Hermes 
demanded the dog of 'J'antalu.s, and that the 
[lerjury was committed before Hermes. Zi‘U.s 
Iniried Tantalus under Mount Si[tyliis as a punish- 
ment ; and there liis tomb Avas shown in Inter 
times. 'J’he [mnishment of 'rantaliis Ava.s proverbial 
in aiieif-nt times, and from it the Mnglish langnngc 
lias hniTowefl the verb ‘‘to tantalize,” tliat is, to 
hold out hopes or [irospeets Avliich cannot he 
realised. — >'J'lie patronymic T(ud(ili<lcs is fre- 
quimtly given to tin* descendants of Tantalus. 
Hence avc find not only liis sou ihdojis, but uLo 
Alreu.s, 'J'liye.'stes, Aganieiniien, AleMelaiis, tnid 
Ore&t(\s called by this luime, — 2. Sou of 'J’liy- 
e.stes, who Ava.s killed by Atreus. Others e.il! 
him a son of Protea*?. He was mairieil to Cl_\ - 
taemnestra before Againemnon, ami is said by 
bonie to luive ln'cn killed by Agamemnon.— 3. ISoii 
of .Vinphion ami Niobc*. 

Tauus or Tanaus ('laj/ov or Tai^ads : Kiml)^ a 
riAer in the district of 'I'liyn'atis, on the M. coast 
of Ih'lojxmnesus. rising in Mt. Parnmi, and falling 
into the Thyreatic gulf, after forming the houmlary 
bet«'veeu Argolis and C\inirin. 

Tadce {Tuukij : a city on tlio 

coast of Persis, near the nioutli of tin* river Oranis, 
used oicasiomiily a.s a royal residenci*. 'riie sur- 
rounding district was called 
I TaOChi {Tdnxoi}^ a people of l\)ntiis, on tlie 
i borders of Armenia, trequently mentioned hv 
Xenojilion in tin* Aiuchitsis. 

Tape. ri'AUAK. J 

I TapMae Insulae, a numhor of small islands in 
. tlie Ionian sea, lying between the coasts of Leii- 
, cadia and Acaniania. They Avere also called the 


and Niohi*. All traditions agree in stating that ' islands of the Teleboae, and their inhabitants were 
he AA'as a Avealthy king, hut Aviiile some call him in like nmum'r named Taphii (Tdipioi) or Tole- 
king of Lydia, otliers de«-crihe him as king of boae (TijAefjtiat). The largest of these islands is 
Argos or Corinth. Tantalus is particularly cele- called Taphus (Tde^os) by Homer, h'lt Tapliius 


brated in ancient storA’’ for the terrible [iimishment i 
iidlicted upon him after his deatli in the lowmr I 
Avorld, the causes of Avhich arc dilferently stated j 
by the ancient authors. According to the common 
account Zeus invited him to liis table, and com- 
municated his divine counsels to him. Tantalus 
divulged the secrets tliiis intrusted to him ; and 
he Avas punished in the lower Avorld by being 
afflicted witli a raging thirst, and at the same time 
[ilaced in the midst of a lake, the Avaters of 
which aUvays receded from him as soon as he at- 
tempted to drink tlicm. Over his head, moreover, 
hung branches of fruit, which receded in like 


(Ta({uQvs) or Taphlusa (TcuptoCua) by later Avnlers. 
'J’liey are rm'ntioned in Homer as tlie haunts nt 
notorious pirates, and are celebrated in mythology 
on account of the Avar carried on bctAVi'eii tlieni 
and Klecliwou, king of Atycenae. 

Taphiassus {Twfnacrads : iMacrivoro and lii~ 
fjani)^ii mountain in Aetolia and Lociis, [iropcrly 
only a S. AV. contimiation of Mts. Ueia and Cora.v. 

Taphis ( /b/>a, Rii.),acity of the Dodocasi iKa'nu.S 
that is, the district of Aetliiopia iminediatel) 
above Egypt, stood on the W. bank ot the Nihs 
S. of Tzitzis, and N. of 'falmis. It is also called 
Tatlis and HaTri'y. 'I'liere AA'as a town on the oppo- 


inamier when he stretched out liis hand to reach site hank, called Contra 'laphis. 
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T^tplirae or TSphros (Tdfpfjai or Td(j}pos : 
Ta(/)pios), a town nii tho istlimus of the Clu*rs»'l>- 
nesus Tiiurica, so called heemise a trench or diudi 
WHS cnt across the isthmus at this point. » 

Taphus. r T APiri a e.] 

Taposiris {TaTroaeipis^ Tairoffipis^ Ta<p6<npis, 
j. e. thn tomb of Osiris: Ahonsir^ Uii.), a city of 
Lower Egypt, on tlio N.W. frontier, in the Libya 
Koinos, near the base of the long tongue of laud 
(m which Alexandria stood, celebrated for il?s claim 
to be considered the burial-place of Osiris. Men- 
tion is also miide of a ^iPsser Taposiris (i) ixiKpa 
Ta^r6^Telpls) near it. 

Taprobane {TaTfpo6dpri : Crfon\ a great island 
oftlie Indian Ocean, opposin; to tlio S. extremity 
v)!’ India iiitra Gangem. Tlie Gr<'(‘ks lirst became 
ac(iiiaint(‘d with it tlirough the researches of Oiiesi- 
critus in the time of Alexander, and through in- 
formation ohtained by residents in Lidia; ami the 
Roman geographers aegnired additional knowledge 
respecting the island tlirough an emhassy which 
was sent from it to Home in the reign of Clau- 
dius. Of the accounts given of it hy the anciemts, 
it is only necessary here to ^tate that l’lolrm\ 
makes it very much too large, while, on the othm- 
liand, }i(' gives much too small a 1:S.- ward extension 
to the jieninsula of India. 

Tapuri (Tdiroupoi or TaTroepoi), a powerful 
peojile, a]iparently of Scythian origin, who dwelt 
in "Media, on the borders of Parthia, S. of M. 
Coroiius. 'J’hey also exteiub'd'^into Margiana, 
and probably further N. on the E. side of the 
Ca‘^flian, where their original abodes seem to have 
beiai in tin' mountains called by their name. The 
men w'oro black clothes and long hair, and the 
wonirii w’hito clothes and liair cut close. They 
^^el■e much addicted to drunkenness. 

Tapuri Montes (rd TdTrnvpa dpr}), tv range of 
monntaiii.s on the Jk of the Caspian sea, inhabited 
by tlie 'L’Arriii. 

Taras. [TAREXTrM.] 

Tarbelli, one of the most important peopje In 
Gallia, Aquitaiiica, between the Ocean (hence called 
Tarl>i‘lliruiii a.'quor and 'J'ortn'lhts Oreavi's) and tlu' 
]’yi<’nees (hence called TarbvHa Pj/rciic). 'J'lieir 
coiinlrv was sandy and nn])ro(luctive, but cam- 
tained gold and mineral springs. Their chief 
town was Aqnae Tarbellicae or Augustac, on 
til*' .Vturus { /J((('ffs on the Adour). 

Tcirchon, son of Tyrrhenus, who is said to Iuia'c 
buiit tile town of 'J'arquiiiii. [Tauquinil] Virgil 
ii pre.'.i-iits liim as coining to tlie assistance of Ae- 
neas an.iinst Tunms- 

Tarentinus Sinus {TapevrTj'os K6\nos : O. of 
7\t ’< a great gulf in the S. of Italy, between 

Lnitriuni, Liicania, and Calabria, beginning ^y. 
n>‘ar the Pi-om. Lacinium, and ending K. near the 
3*10111. lapyginm. and named after the town of 
j'arentum. ' "According to Strabo, it is 1.020 stadia 
in cucuit, and the entrance to it is 700 stadia 
wide. 

Tarentum, called Taras by the Greeks (Tapas, 
-avros ; Tapeyrii't)^, 'rarentinus : 'l\(ranio\ an im- 
po»’tant Greek city in Italv, situated on the. W. 
coast of the peninsula of Calabria, and on a bay ol 
the sea,. about 1 00 stadia in circuit, forniingan excel- 
lent he.rl)oiir,and lu ing a portion ot the great ( lult oi 
Tarentum. The city stood in the midst ol a beauti- 
ful and fertile country, S. of Mt. Anion and \V. of 
the month of tlie ( jaiaesiis. It was originally built 
by the lapygians, who are said to have been joined 
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by some Cretan colonists from the neighbouring 
town ol Uria, and it derived its name from the 
mythical Taras, a son of Poseidon. Tlie greatness 
of Tiarentuni, howevi'r, dates i'roin ii, c, 708, when 
the original inhabitants wu'ro expelled, and the 
town wjis taken ]H)SS'*Hsion of by a strong body of 
liaccdaemonian Partlieniae under the guidance of 
Phalanthiis [Phalan'ciius]. It soon became the 
most powerful and flourishing city in the wliole of 
Magna ( Iraecia, and exorcLed a kind of tiijiremacy 
over the other Greek cities in Italy. It carried on 
an extensive commerce, poi.ses'.ed a considerable 
fleet of ships of war, and was able to bring into the 
field, Avitii the assistance of its alfies, an army of 
30,000 foot and 3,000 lior.^e. Tlu' Gty it,- elf in 
its most flourishing period contained 22.000 men 
capable of bcarintr anus. 'J’he gov( nmient of 
'iarentiim iva.s dilferent at \.‘irioiis^eri(aU. In tlie 
time of Darius Ilystasjils, Herodotus fcjieaks nf a 
king (i.e. a tyrant) of Tanuitiim ; but at a later 
period the govei nmeiit was a di-niocraey. ArchytU'-, 
who was born at Tan ntiini, and wl;o li\ed abont 
11. c. -J 00, drew lip a code of J.iws for his nati\u 
city. With tlif* inirca-<e of wealtli tin; citizens 
b^-tame luAiirions and elfeniinate, and being hard 
ji.<'sscd by the Liicaniaiis and otiuu' barbarians in 
the iieighhonriiood, they were obliged to «ipply for 
aid to till' motln-r-coiintry. Arcliidaimis, sou of 
Agesilans, was the first wlio eame to thi'ir assist- 
ance in n. c. 338; and he fell in battle lighting on 
their behalf. Tiie next jirince whom they invited 
to sneconr them, w;i^ Ah'xander, king of 1-ipinis, 
and uncle to Alexander the Great. At first he 
iiK't with considerable slfcccs.s but was eventually 
deflated and slain by the RriUtii in 32(> near 
Pandosia on the, banks of the Acheron. Shortly 
afterwards the Tareiitincs had to encounter a still 
more formidahio enemy. Having attaeked some 
Roman .sliip.s, .and then gro.csly insulted the Roman 
ainhassadors who had been rent to demand repara- 
tion, Avar Avas di'clared against the city by the 
powerful rcfuiblic. 'J'iie Tarentines wen- saAed for 
a time In P\ rrluis, king of Epirus, wlio came to 
their help in 281 ; luit two y(*ars after the ilelVat 
of this inonan'li ;nul his Avitiidrawal from liaiy, 
the eity Avas takmi by tlu' Romans (272). In the 
second I’uiiic Avar Tarentum revolted from Rome 
to Hannibal (212); but it was retaken by the 
Romans in 28/, and was tivati'd by them A\ith 
great severity. From this time 'raivntum declined 
in ])rospority and Avealtli. It Avas isub.'ei|uently 
made a Roman colony, ami it still contiiiiu'd to be 
a place of cousidi rable iniportaiiee in the time of 
Augustus. Its inhabitants retained tiu ir Iom.' of 
luxury and ease; and it is described by Horace as 
vioUe Tarentum and i/ubrllc 'Janrtuui. Even after 
the doAvnfall of the Western Empire tlu' Greek 
language Avaa still spoken at Tarentum ; and it aauis 
long one of the cliiof strongholds ol the Ilyznntine 
empire in the S. of Italy. The toAvn of Tarentum 
consisted of 2 parts, viz., of a peninsula or island 
at the entr.ance of th<‘ harbour, and of a town 
on the main land, which was connected Avith the 
island by moans of a bridge. On the N.W. corner 
of tlie island, close to the entrance of the harbour, 
was tin? citadel; tlie principal part of the town AA’as 
.Mtnati'd S. "Wk of the isthimis. The modern toAvn 
is confined to tlu* islaiul or peninsula on Avhicli the 
citadel stood. 'Die neigh how rhood of 'rareiitum 
produced the best wool ill all Htily, and Avas also 
celebrated for its excellent Avine, ligs, pears, and 
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other fruits. Its purple die was also much valued 

in antiquity. 

Tarichea or -eae (Tapix^ia, ~4ai, a7ai j /t,’/- 
2\oreli^ Hu.)** town of Galilee, at the S. end of 
the lake of Tiberias, strongly fortified, and with a 
turbnbuit population, who gn^e the Romans much 
trouble during tlio Jewish War. It obtaint-d its 
name from the quantities of the ^ish of the neigh- 
bouring lakes which were salted here. 

Tame {Tdppy]), a city of Lydia, on M. Tmolus, 
mentioned by Homer. Pliny mentions simply a 
fountain of the name. 

Tarpa, Sp. Maecius, was etigaged by Pompeins 
to select the plays that were acted at bis games 
exliibited in n. ('. 5,5. Tarpa was likewise em- 
ployed by Augustus as a dramatic censor. 

Tarpeia, daughter of Sj). Tarpeius, the go- 
vernor of the ]{(flinan citadel on the Saturnian bill, 
afterwards called the Capitoline, was tempfed by 
the gold on the Sabine bracelets and collars to 
open a gate of the fortress to T. 'J’atius and his 
Sabines. As they entered, they threw upon her 
their sliiehls, and thus crushed her to death. She 
was hurled on the hill, and her mefnoiy was pre- 
served by the naims of the Tarpeian rock, wliich 
was given to a jiart of the Capitoline. A legend 
still exists at Rome which relates that the fair 
Tarpeia ever sits in the heart of the hill, covered I 
with gold and jewels, and bound by a spell. 

TarpKe (Tdp?^T 7 ), a town in Locris on Mt. Oeta, 
mentioned by Homer, and subsequently called 
Pharvgae. 

Tarquinia. f T a u q t ' in i u s. 1 

Tarqumii (Tarq nini<'nsTs : 'lun'hhia nr. 
a city of Etruria, situated ou a hill and on tlie 
river Marta, S. E. of (k).su and on a road leading 
from th(‘ latter town to Rome. It was one of the 
111 Etruscan cities, and was probably regaiah'd as 
the metropolis of the Confederation, It is .said to 
have lioen founded by Tarcbon, the son or brother 
of Tyrrhenus, who Avas the h'ader of the J>ydian 
colony from A-^ia to Italy. It was in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tarqtiinii that the seer Tages appeared, 
from whom the Etruscans learnt their civil and 
religious polity. [Tagk.s.] According to one 
account Tarquinii was founded by Thessalians, 
that is, Pclasgians; but there can be no doubt that 
it was an original Etruscan city, and that Tarcbon 
is merely a ]K*r,sonilication of the race of the Tyr- 
rhenians. It was at Tarquinii tliat Deinaratns, the 
father of Tanpiinius Priscus, settled ; and it was 
from this city that the Tarquinian family came to 
Roin‘c. Alter the expulsion of 'rarquinius Super- 
bus from Rome, the Tarquinienses, in conjunction 
Avith the VeifUitos, espoused his cause, hut they 
were defeated bj' the Romans. From tljistiine the 
Tarquinienses were frequentl}^ engaged in warAvith 
the Jlomans ; but they Avere at lengtli obliged to 
submit to Romo about b. c. iilO. '1 arquinii was 
subsequently made a Roman colony Jind a muni- 
cipiiim ; blit it gradually declined in importance ; 
and in the dth or .9tli century of the Christian era 
it was deserted by its inhabitants, avIio founded 
Cornoto on the opposite hill. There are few re- 
mains of the ancient city itself; but the cemetery 
of Tarquinii, consisting of a AMst number of sub- 
terraneous caves in the hill on Avhiclf Corneto 
staruks, is still in a state of excellent preservation 
and contains numerous Etruscan paintings : here 
some of the most interesting remains of Etru.scan 
art have been discovered in modern times. 
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Tarqninius, the name of a family in enily 
Roman history, to Avhich the 5th and 7th kingci of 
Rome belonged. The legend of the 'Farquiiis ran 
al follows. Demnratus, their ancestor, belongcti 
to the noble family of the JIacchiudae at Coriotli. 
and lied from bis nativp city avIicu the j)o\vt>r of 
his order Avas overthrown by Cypseliis. He settled 
at Tarquinii in Etruria, Avlierc he had niererintil(> 
connections. He married an Etruscan Avife, by 
whom ne bad two sons, Liicumo and Anins. 'riu* 
latter died in tlie^lifetime of bis father, leaving liis 
Avife pregnant ; but a.s Dpmaratiis Avas ignorant of 
thi.s circumstance, he bequeathed all his property 
to Lucinno, and died himself*" shortly afterw.irds. 
Hut, although Lucumo was thus one of the most 
wealthy persons at Tarquinii, ami had married 
Tanaqull, Avho belonged to a family of the highoRt 
rank, he was excluded, as a' stranger, from all 
poAver and influence in the state. Discontented 
Avith this inferior position, and urged on by his 
wife, he resolved to jeavo Tarquinii, ami leinovii 
to Rome. He accordingly set out for Rome, riding 
in a chariot Avith his Avife ; and accompanied by a 
large train of folloAvers. When they had reached 
the Janicului?, an eagle sidzed his cap, and after 
canying it away to a great height placed it again 
upon his head. .Tana(|nil, Avho was skilled in the 
Etruscan science of augury, bade her hiisliand 
hope for the hiuhest lionmir from this omen. Her 
}»redictions Averi* soon veritied. The stranger a\ as 
received Avith Avelcome, and he ami his followers 
were admitted to the rights of Roman citizens. 
III! took the name of L. Tarquinius, to Avliieii 
luA-y adds Priscus. II is Avealth, his eourage, and 
his Avistloni, gained him the Io\’e both of Anciis 
Marcius and of the people. The former apfioiiited 
him guardian of his children ; and, Avhen he died, 
the senate and the people unanimously eloitod 
'Farquiniiis to the vacant throne. Tin* reign of 
Tarquinius was distinguished by great exploits in 
Avar, and by great Avnrks in peace. He defeated 
the iLatiins and Sabines ; and the latter jieople 
ceded to hiiji the town of Gollatia, where he placed 
a garrison under the command ol Egeriiis, the 
.son of his deceased brother Arnns, who tiuik the 
.surname of ^'ollatinins. Some traditions relate 
that Tarquinius defeated the Etruscans likewise. 
Among the important works Avhicli Tarqniniin 
executed in peace, tlie most celebrated an* tin' 
Aast soAvers by Avhich the loAver parts of tin* city 
were drained, and Avhich still remain, Avitli not a 
stone displaced, to bi'ar Avitness to liis ])OA\er and 
Avealtli. He is also said in some traditions to have 
laid out the Circus Maximus in the valh'y AvIiiCi 
had been redeemed from Avator by the seweiR, and 
aDo to have instituted the Greater Roman Games 
Avhich Avero henceforth performed in tin! Cinns. 
The Forum, Avith its porticoes and rows of sliops 
Avas also Inks Avork, and he likewise began to sur- 
round the city Avith a stone Avail, a Avork which 
Avas finished by his successor Servius Tnllins. 
The building of the Capitoline temple is moreover 
attributed to the elder Tarquinius, thoiigli most 
traditions ascribe this AA'ork to his son, and only 
the voAv to the father. Tarquinius also made 
some changes in the constitution of the stati*. Ho 
added 100 new members to the senate, avIio Avere 
called ptdres ininornm (fenliuni, to distiiiguiRh tlieui 
from the old senators, who were hoav calliid -piiin's 
majoriim <joMinm. ‘ He Avished to add to the •> 
centuries of equites established by Romulus J new 
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centuries, and to call them after himself and two 
of liis friends. II is plan was opposed by the augur 
Attus Naviua, who gave a convincing proof that 
the gods were opposed to his purpose. [Navi*^.] 
Accordingly, he gave up his desigi\ of establishing 
now centuries, but to each of tlui former ccnUnies 
he associated another under the same name, so that 
honc(!fortli tliere were the hrst and s(a-ond Ramnes, 
'J'ities, and Luceres. lie increased the number of 
Vestal \"irgins from 4 to (I. 'J'arquirfius was 
inurdcred after a ‘reign of I}}{ v('ars at the insti- 
gation of tlie sons of .^ncus illarcius. Rut the 
latter did not secure the reward of their crime, 
for Servius Tidlinih, with the assistance of Tanaquil, 
succeeded to the vacant throne. Tarqiiinius left 
two sous and two daughters. His two sous, 
L. Tarqiiinius and Ariins, were subsequently mar- 
ried to tlio two daughters of Servius Tullius. One 
of his daughters was married to Servius Tullius, 
and the other to M. JJrutiis, by whom she became 
the mother of the celebrated L. Rrutiis, the first 
consul at Rome. Servius Tullius, whose life is 
givmi under TuM.ius, was murdered after a reign 
of 44 years, by his son-in-law, H. Tarquinius, wiio 
ascended the \acant tlirone.— L. Tarquinius 
Superbus commenced his reign without any of the 
forms of eh'ctioii. One of the first acts of his reign 
was to abolish the rights which had been conferred 
upon the phdieians by Servius ; and at the same 
time all the seiuitors and patricians whom he mis- 
trusted, or whose wealth he coi^ted, were put to 
death or driven into exile. lie surrounded himself 
by a hody-guard, by means of which he was 
enabled to do what he liked. His cruelty and 
tyranny obtained for him the surname of Sujycrbus. 
Rut, although a tyrant at home, he raised Rome 
to great inlluencc and power among the surround- 
ing nations. lie gave his daughtiu' in marriage to 
Octavius Mamiliiis of Tusculuin, the most powerful 
of the Latin chiefs ; and under his sway Rome 
became the head of the Latin confederacy. He 
defeated the Volscians, and took the wealth;^ town 
of iSuessa Pometia, with the spoils of which he 
commenced the erection of the Capitol which his 
father had vowed. In the vaults of this temple 
be deposited the Sibylline books, jvhicli the king 
purchased from a sibyl or prophetess. She had 
offered to sell liim 0 books for 300 pieces of gold, 
'i'ln; king refused tlu^ offer with scorn. There- 
upon she went away, and burned 3, and then 
dc. landed the same price for the G. The king 
still refused. She again went away and burnt 3 
more, and still demanded the same price for the 
remaining 3. The king now purchased tlie 3 hooks, 
and tlie sibyl disappearetl. He next engaged in 
war with (Jabii, one of the Latin cities, which 
refused to enter into the league. Unable to mke 
the city tiy force of arms, Tarquinius had recourse 
to stratagem. His son, Sextus, pretending to be 
ill-treated by his father, and covered with the 
bloody marks of stripes, ffed to Gabii. The infa- 
tuated inhabitants intrusted him with the com- 
mand of their troops ; whereupon In* sent a mes- 
senger to his father to inquire liow he should 
deliver the city into his hands. The king, 
who was walking in his garden Avhen the incfe- 
sengor arrived, made no reply, but kept striking 
otF the heads ot the tallest poppies with his stick. 
Se.vtus took the liint. He put to death or banished 
all the leading men of the place, and tlieii had no 
difficulty in compelling it to submit to liis father. 
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In the midst of his prosperity, Tarijulnius fell 
through a shameful outrage committed by one of 
his sons. Taniuinius and his sons were engaged 
ill besieging Arden, a city of the Rntnlians. ILtc, 
as the king’s sons, and their cousin, 'ranjninius 
Collatinus. the soii^of Egmans, wiui' feasting to- 
getli^-r, a dispute arose about tin* virtue of their 
wives. As nothing was doing in the field, they 
mounted their liorses to visit their immes by sur- 
prize. Tlu'V first went to Rome, where they sur- 
prized the king'.s daii'jjhters at a sph-ndid banquet. 
They then ha:5t(‘ned to Collatia, and then*, though 
it was late in the night, they foil ml laicri'tia, the 
w'ife of Cidlatimis, spinning amid Ikt handmaids. 
The beauty and virtue of Lucretia had bred the 
evil passions of Sextus. A fewmliys al'terwaids he 
returned to Collatia, where he was hn>sj)ital)ly re- 
ceived by Lucretia as her husband's kinsman. In 
the dead of night lie entered the c]ianih(>r with a 
drawfl sword : by threatening to lay a slavi* with 
his throat cut beside her, whom he would pii'icml 
to have killed in order to avenge liti* husband's 
honour, he forced her to yield to his wishes. As 
soon as Sextys liad departed, Lucn*t'a sent for her 
husband and lather. Collatinus came, accompanied 
by L. Rriitus ; Lucretius, with J*. V’^al^i'ius, wdio 
afterwards gained the surname of ITildicola. Tiiey 
found her in an agony of sorrow. She told them 
w’hat had liappened, enjoined them to avenge her 
dishonour, and then stabbed bcr>clf to death. 
They all swore to avenge her. Riutiis tlirew olf 
his assumed stupifAty, and placed himself at their 
h<*ad. They carried the corpse to Rome. Rrutus, 
who was Tribiiniis Celrrum, siinnnoni'd the people, 
and related tin* deed of shame. All classes were 
inflamed wdth the same indignation. A decree 
was passed deposing the king, and banishing liim 
and his family Irom the city. Tlie army, (‘iicainped 
before Ardea, likewise rcnounceil their allegiance 
to the tyrant. Tarquinius, with liis tw’o sons, 
Titus and Aiums, took refuge at Caere in Etruria. 
Sextus repaired to Gabii, his own princijiality, 
wdiere he was shortly afte:* munh'ri'il by the 
friends of those whom he had jmt to di'ath. Tar- 
quinius reigned *24 years. He was hani.sliml n. c. 
5lU. The people of Tarqniiiii aiul Veil espoused 
the cause of the exiled tyrant, and marched 
against Rome. The two coiibuls advanced to 
meet them. A bloody battle was fought, in wlilch 
Rrutus and Aruns, the son of Tarquinius, slew 
each Ollier. Tarquinius next repaired to J.ars 
Porsena, the powerful king of Cliisiuin, who 
marched against Rome at the head of a vast army. 
Tile history of this memorable expedition i-s re- 
lated under PoRSKNA. After Poiscna ipiitted 
Rome, Tarquinius took refuge with In's f-oii-iii- 
law, Mamiliiis Octavius of Tusciilum. Under the 
guidance of the latti'i*. the Latin st.ites es])oa.sed 
the cause of the exiled king% and dccl.ired war 
against Home. Tlie contest was dccid(*(l by the 
celebrated battle of the lake Ri'gillus, in which the 
Romans gained the victory by the lielp of Castor 
and Pollux. Tarquinius liimself was wounded, 
but escaped with his life ; liis son Se.xtus is said 
to have fallen in this battle, though, according to 
another tradition, as we liave already f-een, lie was 
slain by tiu* inliahitants of Gabii. Tarquinius 
ISuperbiis had now no other state to whom he 
coidd ajiply for assistance. He iiad already sur- 
vived all his family ; and he now ffed to Aris- 
tobulus at Cumae, where he died a WTOtched and 



childless old man. Such is tlie story of the 
Tarquins iiccording to the ancient writers ; hut 
this story must not be received as a real history. 
The narratlse contains numerous inconsistencies 
and impossi])ilities. The following is only one 
instaiiro out of many. We^ arc told that the 
younger Tarquiniiis who was exp(;lli3d from J^une 
in mature age, was the son tha king who 
ascended the throne 107 years previously in the 
vigour of life ; and Servius Tullius, wlio mar- 
ried the daughter of Tarqiqnius Priscus, shortly 
before lie ascended the throne, is represented im- 
mediately after his accession as the father of two 
daughters whom he marries to the brothers of his 
own wife ! 

Tarraclna (Tarracinensls : Ton'ttclnft)^ more 
anciently called Auxur (Anxurates PI.), an ancient 
town of liatimn situated oJj miles S.E. of lloine on 
the Via Appia and upon the coast, with a strongly 
fortilied eitad(‘l upon a high liill, on wliich*stood 
the temple of Jupiter Anxuriis. It was probaldy 
a Pelasgian town nrigiiially ; but it afterwards be- 
longed to the Volsci, by wJiom it was called An xiir. 
It was coiujuorod by the Uomar.a, ^Yho gave it the 
name of 'larriicinn, mid it was made a Homan 
eolony, ij.*< . Three miles ^V. of the town 

stood the grove of Feronia, with a temple of tliis 
goddess. The anciiuit walls of the citadel of Tar- 
raeiiia are still visible on the slope of MontrrcJno. 

Tarraco (TarraconoriBis : Tarra;n>iia)^ an ancient 
town oil the IT coast of Spain situated on a rock 
7d0 ft. liigh, between the rivt-r Iberus and the 
Pyrenees on the river Tulcis. It was founded by 
the Massilians, and was n%ide tlie head quarters 
of tile J brothers P. and (Jn. Sclpi>», in their cam- 
paigns against the Cartliagiiiians in the ‘2iid Punic 
war. It subsequently became a populous and 
flourishing town; and Augiibtus, who wintered 
here (n. c. Jf) ) after his Cantabrian campaign, made 
it tile capital of one of the 3 ISpanish provinces 
[Hi '/’(irri(C 07 iensifi) and also a Homan colony. 
Hence we find it called Colonki Tarraconcusisy ii]so 
CoL I'lclr'v 7b//t//a and CoL.JuUn Vtcirix T(Arra- 
corir./.'^k'-. 'rin* modern town of 'farragona is built 
to a gri'at extent v. ith the remains of the ancient 
city ; and Homan hibcriptions may frcijuently be 
seen ('inbeddcd in the walls of the modern liouses. 
The anoient Ibmian nijiieduct, having been repaired 
in modern tini -s, still supplies the modern city 
with water ; and at a short distance to the K. W. 
of TarraLtona, along the sea coast, is a Homan se- 
pulchre called the tower of the Scifiios, altiioiigh 
the real jdace of the burial of the Scipios is quite 
unknown. 

Tarruntenus Paternus. [Patkhnu.s.J 

Tarsia (Tagrrir; : lias Jird or G. Cerlcs)^ a 
promontory of Carmania, on the const of tiio Per- 
sian (julf, near the frontier of Persis. The neigh- 
bouiing part of the coast of Carmania was called 
Tai^iaiia. 

Tarsiua (o Taparios: Ttn-za or JiaHkesri)^ a 
river of Mysia, rising in M. Teninus, and flowing 
N. IT, through the Miletopcdites Lacus, into the 
Macestns. 

Tarsus, Tarsos (Tago-dv, Tap<rol, Teperds, &ap~ 
<rds : Topireus, Tarsensis : Tcrsus\ chief 

city of Cilicia, stood near the centre of Cilicia 
Campestris, on the river Cydiuis, aViont 1‘2 miles 
al)ovi‘ its nioulli, in a very large and fertile plain 
at tlie foot of AT. Tanrns, the chief pass through 
whicji (Pylac Ciliciae) led down to Tarsus. Its 
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position gave it the full benefit of the natural ad- 
vantages of a fertile country, and the command of 
an important highway of commerce. It had also an 
ox^jlient harbour, 1*2 miles from the city, wliicli is 
filled up with sand. The city avus of unknown 
antiquity. Some ascribed its foundation to the 
Assyrian king Sardanapaliis ; other's to Pei'seiis, 
in connection with Avhose legend the name of the 
city is fancifully derived from a lioof {rapaos) 
Avliicli tfie winged horse Pegasus lost here ; uikI 
others to the Argive chieftain 'I’riptolemus, whose 
effigy appears on fne coiqs of the city. All that 
can be determined with certainty seems to be that 
it Avas* a very ancient city of •the Syrians, avIio 
Avere the earliest known inhabitants of lliis jiart of 
Asia Minor, and that it received fJreek settlers at 
an early period. In the time of Xenophon, who 
iriA'es us the first historical notice of Tarsus, it was 
the capital of the Cilician prince Syeiiiiesis, and 
was taken by Cyrus. [Comp. Cimcia.] .At the 
time of the Macedonian iuA’asion, it was lield l)y 
the Persian troops, Avho Avere aluuit to burn it, 
Avhen they Avere jueveiited by Alexander's ai rival. 
After playing an important part as a military posi 
ill the Avars of the successors of Alexander, and 
under the Syrian kings, it became, by the, peace 
between the Ilomnns and Antiochus tlie (I'reat, the 
frontier city of the Syrian kingdom on the N. W. 
As the power of the Selencidae deelined, it siillered 
much from the oppression of its govm'iiors, and 
from the Avars beftveeii the members of tlie royal 
family^ At the time of tlie Mithridatic AVar, It 
sutVmed, on the one liand, from Tigranes avIio 
overran Cilicia, ami, on the otlier, from tlie. i)irat 
who had their strongliolds in the moiiiitains of 
(hlicia Aspera, and made frequent inciirsioiii into 
the level country. From both these, enemies it 
was rescued by Ponipey, Avho made it th(‘ capilal 
of the new Homan province of Cilicia, i.t. c. (hi. lu 
the Civil War, it took part Avith Caesar, ami as- 
sumed, in his honour, the name of Juliopolis. 
For tjtis the inhabitants were sovan'cly punished ly 
Cassius, Imt wore recompensed liy .\utony, who 
made Tar.sus a free city'. Uiidm* AiigtisUi.s, the 
city obtained immunity from taxes, tlirongli the 
iiiHiiencc of thi^ emperor's tutor, the Stoic .Vtlieiio- 
doru<, Avho A\'as a native of tlio placiv It enjoyed 
the favour, and Avas called by thi> names, of several 
of the later emperors. It Avas tlio scene of im- 
portant events in the Avars Avith the Persians, the 
Arabs, and the Turks, and also in the Crusades. 
'I’lie people of 'J'arsus \V(*re celebrated for their 
mental power, thidr readiness in ri'partee, and 
their fondness for the stiidv of pliilosopli y. Among 
tlie most distinguished natives of the jilaee were : 
the Stoics, Antipater, Archedemiis, Ileraelides, 
Nestor, Zeno, and the ‘2 Athenodori ; ^the Aca- 
demic, Nestor ; the* Epicureans, Diogenes, cele- 
brated for liis poAvers of improvising, Lysias, avIio 
Avas for a time tyrant of the city', and Pliitiades ; 
the tragic poets, Dionysidcs and llion ; the satiric 
poets, Demetrius, and lioethes, Avho was also a 
troublesome ' demagogue ; the grannnnrians, Ar- 
temidorus, Diodorus, Jiiid Jlermogenes; the his- 
torian Ilermogenes ; the physicians, Herodotus 
and Philo ; and, above all, the apostle Paul, who 
belonged to one of several families of Jews, avIio 
bad settled at Tarsus in considerable numbers, 
under the Persian and Syrian kings. 

TartS>rus (Tagragos), son of Aether iind uc, 
and by' his mother fie the father of the Gigjmtes, 
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Tj’pliot ns and Ecliidna, In the Iliad Tartarus is 
a place beneath the earth, as far below Hades' as 
Heaven is above the earth, ajid closed b}- iron jjalcs. 
Later po<*ts describe Tartarus as the ]>lace in the 
lower world in which the. spirits of wicked men are 
pnnislied for their crimes ; and sometimes the^” use 
tlie name as svnonyraous with Hades or the lower 
world in general. 

Tartessus (Taprrjcm^s : Tapryjamo^)^ an an- 
cient town in Spain, and one of tlie cliief settle- 
ments of the Phoenicians, pro,^ahIy the same us 
the Tartif/isfi of Scriptiye. .The position of this 
town has occasioned much dispute. Mo.st of the 
ancic'uL writers plhcc it at the mouth of the river 
Bactis, \\hich, they say, was originally called 
Tart(“ssus. Others identify it, witli more proba- 
bility, with tiio city of Carteia on Mt. Calpe, the 
reek of (lihialtar. The whole country W. of 
(liln-allar was aho called Tartessis. 

Taruscon OI- Tarascon t^Tarusconienses : Taras- 
cow), a, to'.en of the Salves in Gaiii, on the E. bank 
of tlie lliione, N. of Arelate, aud E. of Nemausus. 

Tarvisium ('J’arvisanus ; 7’riH-isa)^ a town of 
Vcnetia in the N. of Italy, on tlni river Sill', 
wliich hecaine tlio seat of a bishopric, and a place 
of iiupurtaiicc iti the middle ages. 

Tatianus (Tanaydi), a Cliristiau writa’ of the 
2nd e(‘iuur\', was horn in Assyria, and was oiaVi- 
nally a teaelier of rlietoric. He was afUTward.s 
coinerted to Christianity, acco.jditig to soiik; ac- 
eonnt.s, In' Justin Alarfyr, with whom at any rate 
he wa.’j very intimate. After Jus! ins death Tatian 
(ptitted liouii', where he liad re.sided for sometime, 
and retiii lusl into tlie hkist. There he imbibed and 
])roniulgated viinv’s of a (inostic character, and gave 
rise to a new s('ct, called after him Ttitiani. 'ratiaii 
wrote numerous works, of wliich tluTC is still ex- 
tant ;iu Aihh'iss to the Groels (Ug'n- "EAATjras), in 
which lie ]>oiuts out the .siiporiority of Christianity 
to the heathen religion. The best edition of tins 
work i' ii\ Wi'rth, Oxford, 1700. 

T. TatlllS, king of tin' yahiiies. [UoMt:r*us.1 

Tatta fv/'^TTa; 'ri(z-(tol)^ a great salt lake 
in tlie centre of Asia Alinor, on the Phrygian 
taljh'-land, on tlie coniines of Phrygia, Oalatia, 
Cajipadoeia, aud Jjyeaoiiia. It .su^j»lies the whole 
surrounding country with salt, -as it doubtless did 
ill ancient times. 

Tauchira or Tcuchira (Tadxcnia, Tfvx^ipa : 
7\i/il<ra^ Pvu.), a colony of Cyrene, on the N. AV. 
coast of Cyrenaica, in N. Africa. Under the Pto- 
lemies, i( was called Arsiiioe, and was one of the 
.0 citi'’.s of the Liliyan Peiitapolis. It became a 
Ibimaii colony, and was fortified by Justinian. It 
^viis a ciiief si'at ol’ tlie worship of Uybele, who liad 
her(‘ a great temple and tin annual festival. 

Tauia»tii (TauActJ/Tmi), a people of Illyria, in 
the neiglibourhood of Epidaiitiius, freipiently men- 
tioned hy Ihc Greek and Roman writers. One of 
their most ])owerful kings wa.s Glaucias, a contem- 
porary of Alexander tlio Great, who fought against 
the latter montirch, and at a later period allbrded 
an iisyliim to the infant Pyrrlius, and refused to 
surrender him to (!assandcr. 

Taunus {7arnus), a range of mountains in 
Germany, at no groat distance from the continence 
of the Aloenus {Maoi) and the Rhine. 

Taurasia. [Tauuint.J' 

Taureiituxn and Taurols (Taupoemoi/, Too- 
p6iis, -ewToy), a fortress belonging to Alassilia, and 
near the .latter city, on the S. coast of Gaul. 
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Tauri, a wild and savagb pcopl6 in European 
Sannatia, who sacrificed all strangers to a goddess 
wliom *tlie Greeks identified witli Artemis. An 
account of tlifs goddess is given elsewhere (p. 04, 
a). The Tauri divelt in the peninsula iVliicli Avas 
called after them ClJt'rsonesus Taarica. [CiifiJiso* 
NEilL’S, No. 2.] 

Tauriantim f^I'anrcllo)^ a town of Bruttium on 
the Via Popilia, 2.'! miles S. K. of Vibo. 

Taurilli, a people of Liguria dwelling on the 
upper course of the Po, at 'tin; foot of tlio Alps. 
Their chief town was TaurtKia, aftenvards colo- 
nised ])y Augustus, and called Augusta Tauri- 
nonim {Turin), 

Tauris {Tornfla,)^^. small island olT the coast of 
Illyria, between Plianis and Corcyni. 

Taurisci, a Celtic people in Noricum, and pro- 
bably the old Celtic name of the. entire jiopulation 
of thy country. They were subse'iuently called 
Nnrici by the I’omans after their cajutal N'ni ia. 

Tanrois. ( T a un ext i . J 

Tauromeniuiu {Tavpojj.ft/ioy : TavpapLcyirris^ 
Taiiromenitnmis : laonnina)^ a city on the E. 
coast of Sicily, situated on Alt. Taurus, fr<»iu whicli 
it derived its name, :ind founded n, c. oJH hy 
Androniachus with the remains of the iTihahitarits 
of Naxo.s, Avhosc town had been destroyed by 
Dionysius nearly . A ) yonrs hdhjv. | Naxos, 
No. 2.) Tauromenium soon became a large and 
flonri.shing city ; but in eonsoqiienco of its espousing 
the sidi' of Sex. J^ompey against Augustus, most 
of its inhabitants were expelled from the eity, and 
their place sujiplicil by a colony of Bomau vete- 
rans : hence we find tl^e town called Cut, Augusta 
7\u(romrniluui(. Prom this time TauroineniuTn 
became a jilaco of secondary importance. J'he 
hills in the neiglihourliood produced excellent 
wine. There arc .still remains of tin' ancient town, 
of Avhioli the most important is a splendid theatre 
cut out of the rock, and capable of holding from 
r>0,<)0b to lO,!)!)!) spectators, from which we may 
form fome idea of the populoiisness of Tauro- 
menium. 

Tanroscythae | SeYxnoT.vrui]. 

Tanrunum {SemHn),, a strongly fortified town 
in Pamionia at the conlluence of the Saviis and 
the Danube. 

Taurus, Statilius, a distinguished general of 
Octavian. At the battle of Actiiim, n. c. .‘D, he 
eominanded the land-forces of (Jctaviaii, which 
were drawn up on the shore. In 21) he defeated 
the Cantahri, Vaeoaei, tiiid Astiircs. He was consul 
in 20'; tiiid in id, wIkmi the emperor went to Gaul, 
the government of the cify and of Italy u'as left to 
Taurus, Avith tlie title of praefectus arhi, hi the 
fourtli consulship of Augu.stus, 30, Tuunis built an 
amphitheatre of stone at his oAvn expense. [Uu.ma, 
p. 0.52, 1 

Taurus (5 Taupoy, from the Aramaean Tur, a 
liiffh mountain : Taurus^ Aht-Dai/h^ and other spe- 
cial Jinmes), a great mountain chain of Asia. In 
its Avidest extent, the nmne Avas applied, hy the 
later geograpliers, to the Avholc of the great chain, 
Avhich runs through .Vsia from AV. to E., forming 
the ri. margin of the great table-land of Central 
Asia, Avhich it di\ides from the Alediterranean 
coast of Asia Alinor, from Syria and tlie Tigris 
and Euphrates valley, from the Ioav lauds on the 
N. .shore of the Indian Ocean, and from the 2 
■ great piminsulas of India. But this is not a common 
use of the name. In its usual signification, it de- 
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iintog tlie inountain-chain in the S. of Asia Minor, 
which begins at the Sacrum or Cliolidoniinn Prom, 
at the S. K. an!>le of Lycia, surrounds the,gulf of 
Ihimpliylia, passing through the middle of Pisidia ; 
then along the S. frontier of Lycaonia and Cappa- 
docia, which it divides fronj Cilicia and Com- 
inageiie ; thence, after being broken througlj, by 
the Knphrates, it proceeds almost due E. through 
the S. of Armenia, forming the water-shed between 
the sources of the Tigris on tlu; S., and the streams 
which feed the u[>per Euphrates and the Araxes 
on tlie N. ; 'thus it continues as far as the S. mar- 
gin of tli(! lake Arsissa, where it ceases to hear the 
name of Taurus, and is contiruu.'d in the chain 
which, under the names of Niphates, Zagros, &c., 
forms the N. E. margin of the Tigris and Euphrates 
valley. This main chain sends off branches which 
arc nearly as important as itself. In the middle of 
the frontier between Cilicia and Cappadociji, E. of 
the Cilician Gatos, the Antita unus branches off 
to the N. E. In the E. of Cilicia, the Amanus 
goes off to the W. and S. Immediately E. of 
the Euphrates, a branch proceeds to the S. E., 
forming, under the name of Masius, the frontier 
between Armenia and Mesopotainia, and dividing 
the valley, of the Upper Tigris from the waters 
Avhich How through Mesopotamia into the Eu- 
jjhrates. The Taurus is of moderate height, for 
the most part steep, and wooded to the summit. 
Its general character greatly resembles the moun- 
tains of central Germany. 

Taviiun (Taovioy, Tavioy : pft ob. Jiaqliai: Kieniy 
Ru.), the capital of the Trocmi, in Galatia, stood 
on the K. side of the Haly4[^ but at some distance 
from the river, and formed tlie centre of meeting 
for roads leading to all parts of Asia Minor. It 
was therefore a jdnee of considerable commercial 
importance. It had a temple and bronze colossus 
of Zeus. 

Taxila or TaxiMa (ra TdftAa, Ta|faAa), an im- 
portant city of India intra Gangein, stood in a 
large and fertile plain between the Indus and the 
Hydaspes, and was the capital of the Indian king 
Tiixiles, in the time of Alexander. Its po.sition 
has not been identified. It is not, as Major 
Ilcnnell supposed, ,* and there is no large 

city remaining which exactly answers to its po- 
sition. 

Taxiles (Ta^/Arjy). 1. An Indian prince or 
king, wlio reigned over the tract between tlie Indus 
and the llydaspes, at the period of the expedition 
of Alexander, H.C. 327. Ifis real name was Mophis, 
or Omphis, and the Greeks appear to have called 
him Taxiles or Taxilas, from the name of his ca- 
pital city of Taxila, near the modern Attock. On 
the approach of Alexander he liastened to meet 
him with valuable presents, and was in consequence 
confirmed in his kingdom by the Macedonian mo- 
narch.— 2. A general in the service of Mithridates 
tlie (jreat, and one of those in whom he reposed 
the highest confidence, 

Taygete {Tavy4rrj\ daughter of Atlas and Ple- 
ioiu‘, OIK! of the PJeiade.s, from whom Mt. Taygetiis 
ill Laconia is said to have derived it-j name. By 
Zeus she became the niotlicr of Lacedaemon and ' 
of Eiirotas. 

Taygetus or Taygetum or Taygeta (Tao^eros, 
Touyerov, ra Tavycra pi.), a lofty range of moun- 
tains of a wild and savage character, separating 
Laconica and Messenia, and extending from the ^ 
frontiers of Arcadia down to the Prom. Taciianim. ; 
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Its highest points were called Taletus and Eviiraa, 
about 3 miles S. of Sparta. Taygetus is said to 
have derived its name from the jiyinph Taygete. 

(Teanum (Teanensis). 1. Ap^lum (nr. I*ontr 
liotto), a town of Apulia on the river IVento and 
the confines of the Frentani, 18 miles from Jjari- 
mim. — 2. Sidicinum {Tcano), an important town 
of Camp.ania, and the capital of tlie Sidiciiii, situ- 
.ated on the N. slope of Mt. Massicus and ou the 
Via PrA’nestina, li miles VV. of Cales. It wa.s 
made a Roman colony by Augiistu.s ; and in its 
neighbourhood wdte some celebrated medicinal 
springs. * 

Tearus (Teapos: Teara^ I)mra or a 

river of Thrace, the waters of which were useful 
in curing cutaneous diseases. Herodotus ndates 
that it rises from 38 fountains, all flowing from tlie 
same rock, some w^arm and others cojd. It falls 
into the Contadesdus ; this into the Agriancs ; and 
the latter again into the Hebriis. 

Teate (Teatinus : Chieti)^ the capital of tlie 
Marnicini, situated on a steep hill on the river 
Aternus, and on the road from Atemum to Cor- 
finium. 

Teemessa (Texur/frora), tlu! daughter of the 
Phrygian king Teleutas, whose territory was ra- 
vaged by the Greeks during a predatory excursion 
from Troy. Tecmes.sa was taken prisoiur, and wa.s 
given to Ajax, the son of Telamon, by whom she 
had a son, Eurysaces. 

Teemon (TfKfx%v)^ a town of the Alolossi in 
Epirus. 

Tectaeus and Angelion (TexTaTos xal 
Ki<av\ early Greek sbituaries, who are always 
mentioned together. They were pujiils of Dijioenus 
and Scyllis, and instructors of Cullon of Aegiiia ; 
and therefore they must have flourished about n.c. 
548. 

Tectos&ges (TexT^trayes). 1. Ill Gallia. { Voi.- 
CAK.j — 2. Til Asia Minor. [‘Gal.\tia.J 

Tecum or Ticis {Tccli), a river in Gallia Naibo- 
nensis in the territory of the Sardones, called 
llliheris by the Greeks from a town of this name 
upon the river, 

Tedanius, a river in Illyricum, separating 
lapydia and Libiiriiia. 

Tegea (Te^e^ix). 1. (Teyedrrjs : riali)^ an im- 
portant city of Arcadia, and the capital of the 
district Tegeatls (Te7€aTi5), wliicli was hounded 
oil the E. by Argolis and Laconica, on the S. by 
Laconica, on the VV. by Maenalia, and on tlie N. 
by the territory of Mantinea. It was one of the 
most ancient towns of Arcadia, and is said to have 
been founded by Tegoates, the son. of Lycaori. 
It was formed out of .9 small townships, which 
were united into one city by Aleus, who wa.s thus 
regarded as the real founder of tlie cit^. At a 
later time we find Tegea divided into 4 tribes, 
each of which possessed a statue of Apollo Agyieii.s, 
vho was especially honoured in 'J'egea. Tlie 
Tegefitae long resisted the supremacy of Sparta ; 
and it was not till the Spartans discovenul the 
hones of Orestes that they were enabled to con- 
.{uer this people. The Tegeatao sent 3000 men 
to the battle of Plataea, in which they wen' dis- 
tinguished for their bravery. They reiuaiued 
faithful to Sparta in tlie Peioponi)e.siau war; but 
after the battle of Leuctra they joined the rest of 
the Arcadians in e.sta’olisliiug their independence. 
During the wars of the Achaean league legca 
was taken both by Uleomcnes, king of Sparta, and 



Antigoniis Dosoii, king of Macedonia, and the 
ally of tlie Achaeans. It continued to be a place 
of importance in the time both of Strabo and 
Pausanias. Its most spleikdid public building Alas 
the temple of Athena, which Avas the largest and 
most magnificent building in the Peloponnesus. 
It Avas erected soon after b. c. .394, in place of a 
more ancient temple of this goddess, Avhich was 
burnt down in this year. The architect AV'aa 
Scopas, and the sculpture in the pedinieiats Avere 
probably by the hand of Scopaa liiinself. — 2. A 
tOAA'M in Crete, said to have beeA founded by Aga- 
tnemnon. • 

Telamdn (TeA^wV), son of Aeaciis and Kiidei's, 
and brother of Peleus. lliuing asaisted Peleus in 
slaying their half-brother IMiocus jpELKUsj, Te- 
lamon was expelled from Aegina, aiul came to Sala- 
inis. 1 1 ere he Avas first married to (Jlaueo, daughter 
of Cychrens, king of the island, on Avhose death Te- 
lamon became king of Salamis. lie afterwards 
married Periboea or Eriboea, daughter of Alcathous, 
by whom he became the father of Ajax, Avho is 
hence fretpieiitly called Tclamoniades^ and Telavio- 
nms /tn'os. Tel.'imon himself Avas one of the 
Calydonian hunters and one of the Argonauts. 
He Avas also a great friend of Hercules, Avhom 
he joined in his expedition against Laomedoii 
of Troy, Avhich city he was the first to enter. 
He there erected an altar to Hercules Calliniciis or 
Alexicaous. Hercules, in return, gave to him 
Theanira or Ilosione, a datighjier of Ljioinedon, 
by Avhom be beruine the fiither of Toucer and 
Trambelus. On this expedition Telamon .and Her- 
cules also fought against -the Meropcs in Cos, on 
account of Clialciope, the beautiiiil daughter of 
Eiirypyhis, the king of the Mcropes, .and against the 
giant Alcioneus, on the isthmus of Corinth. Tela- 
mon likewise accompanied Hercules on his expe- 
dition against the .Amazons, and slew Melauippe. 

TMamon {Tdamone)^ a town and h.arbour of 
Etruria, a few miles S. of the river Umbro, said to 
have been founded by Telamon on liis return from 
the Argoiuuitic expedition. In its neighbourhood 
a great victory Avas gained over the Gauls in b c. 
*225. It Avas here that Marius landed on his 
return from Africa in 87. Telamon Avas un- 
doubtedly the port of the great* Etruscan city 
recently discoA’ered in its neighbourhood, which is 
supposed to be the ancient V etulonia. 

Telchines ^ family or a tribe, said 

to have btren descended from 'I halassa or Poseidon. 
They are represented in 3 diiferent aspects: — 1. 
As cuU'mitors of ilm soil and ministers of ilw. tj<Hls. 
As such they came from Crete to Cyj)riis and from 
thence to Uhodes, Avhere they founded Camirus, 
lalysus, and Lindas. Rhodes, which was named 
after them Tekhinis^ Avas .abandoned by them, be- 
cause thejr IbrcsaAv that the island would be inun- 
dated. They then spread in different directions. 
Lycus Avent to Lycia, Avhere be built the temple of 
the livciari Apollo. This god had been Avorshipped 
by them at Lindus, and Hera at lalysus and 
Camirus. Nymphs also are called after them 
Telclnniae. Poseidon Avas intrusted to them by 
Rhea, and they brought him up in conjunction 
Avith Caphira, a daughter of Occamis. Ilhea, 
Apollo and Zeus, however, are also described as 
hostile to the Telchines. Apollo is said to have 
assumed the shape of a Avolf, and to have thus 
destroyed the Telchines, and Zeus to liave over- 
whelmed them by an inundation. 2. As sorcerers 


ind envious daemons. Their p'cry eyes and aspect 
-ire said to have been destructive. They had it in 
their poAver to bring on liail, rain, and snow, and 
to assume an)' form they pleased ; they further 
mixed Stygian uater with sulphur, in order thereby 
to destroy animals and plants. 3. As artists., for 
they'll are saiil to have invented usefiil arts and in- 
stitulions, and to have made images of the -gods. 
They worked in’lkiass and inm, made the sickle of 
Cronos and the trideul of Poseidon. Tliis last 
feature in the character of the Tilchincs seems to 
have been the reason of their being classed Avith the 
Idao.an Dactyls ; and Strabo even states that those 
of the 9 Rhodian Telchines who accompanied Rhea 
to Crete, and there brought up the infant Zeus, 
were called Curetes. 

Teleboae. [T.aiuiiae.] 

Telebbas (TTjA.cgdas'), a river ol Armenia Major, 
falling into the Euphrates ; probably idmilical 

ith the Ak.sani.as. 

Teleclides (TTjAewAfi'Sr;^), a distinyiiished >\ ;lte- 
nian comic poet of the Old Comedy, nourished 
about the same time as Crates .and Cratimis, and a 
little earlier than Aristophanes. He was an e.arnest 
advocate of peace, and a great admirer of the an- 
cient nianiiers of the age of Themistocles,» 

Teleclus (Tt^AckAos), king of Sparta, 8tli of the 
Agids, and son of Archclaus. He was slain by 
the Messenians, in a temjde of Artemis Limnatis, 
on the borders. His death was the immediate oc- 
c.asion of the 1st Messeriian war, n. c. 7-13. 

Telegonus ( Trj-ke^ovos), son of Ulysses ami 
Circe. After Ulysses had returned to Ithaca, 
Circe sent out Telegoni^s in search of bis father. 
A htorm cast his ship on the coast of Ithaca, and 
being pressed by hunger, lie began to plunder the 
fields. Ulyassos and Telemachus being infornnal of 
the niA’ages caused by the stranger,' went out to 
fight agjiinst liim ; but Telegonus r.an Ulysses 
through Avith a spear Avhich he had reciuved from 
his mother. At the command of Athena, Tclego- 
nus, accoiiipiinied by Tclemachus and Penelope, 
Avent to Circe in Aeaea, there buried the body of 
Ulysses, and married Penelope, by Avhom he be- 
came the lather of Italus. In Italy Telegonus aa^is 
belicA'cd to have been the founder of the towns of 
Tubculuni and Praeneste. He left a daughter ]\Ia- 
milia, liom whom the family of the Maiiiilii traced 
their descent. 

TelemS-cllUS (TrjAe'juaxos), son of Ulysses ami 
Penelope. He Avas still an infant Avben his father 
went to Troy ; .and Avlien the latter had been absent 
from home nearly 20 years, Telemachn.s Avent to 
Pylosaiid Sparta, to gather information cmieerning 
him. He Avas hospitably received by Nestor, who 
sent his own son to conduct Tclemachus to Sjiarta. 
Menelaus also received him kindly, and coniinimi- 
cated to him the prophecy of Proteus concerning 
Ulysses. From Sparta Tclemachus returned home ; 
and on his arrival there ho found his father, Avhom 
he assisted in slaying the suitors. According to 
some accounts, Telemachus became the father of 
Perseptolis eitlur by Polycaste, the daughter of 
Nestor, or by Nausica.-?, the daughter of Alcinous. 
Others relate that he Avas induced b}' Athena to 
marry Circe, and became by her the father of La- 
tiiius ; or that he niarried Cassiplione, a daughter 
of Circe, but in a quarrel Avith his mother-in-law 
sleAv her, for which he Avas in his turn killed by 
Cassiphone. One account makes Telemachus the 
founder of Clusium in Etruria. 



TelSmus (Tr;\€jU 0 p, son of Kiirymus, and a cele- 
brated soothsayer. 

Telephassa (TT^Aec^aercra'), wife of Agonor, and 
mother of Kuropa, Cadmus, Phoenix, and Cilix. 
She, with her sons, went out in search of Kuropa, 
wlio liad hoeii carried oiF by Zeus ; but she died 
on the expedition, and was bSried by Cadmus. 

Telophus (T'/ 7 Ae^t)s), son of Hercules ai\d ifuge, 
the daiiglUer of king Aleus of T{'fea. .As soon as 
be was bom he was exposed by his graiidfutlier, 
but was ri'ared l)y a hind (eAa^os), and educated 
by king Corytims in Arcadia. On reaching inaii- 
liood, lu^ cont.ulted the Delphic oracle to learn his 
parentage, and was ordered to go to king Teuthras 
ill JM ysia. He tliere found liis mother, and siic- 
ceed(‘d 'rmithras on the throne of Mysia. He 
married Ltiodice or Astyoehe, a daughter of Priam ; 
and lie attempted to prevent tlie Creeks from land- 
ing on the coast of Mysia. Dionysus, however, 
caused )iim to stum])h‘ over a vine, wlienaipon ho 
was wouud(Ml by Acliilles. Being informed by an 
oracle that tlio wound could only be cured by him 
who had inilicted it, Telephus repaired to the Gre- 
cian camp ; and as tlie Greeks liad likewise learnt 
from an orach* tliat witliout tlie aid of Telephus 
they coiil^i not reach Troy, Achilles cured Telephus 
by means of the rust of the spear by Avhich he 
had bet'U wounded. Telephus, in return, pointed 
out to the (jretiks the road which they had to take. 

Mepte. (Thala.] 

Telesia (Telcbinus: Tc/esd)^ a town in Sum- 
niuiii, on the road from Alliii-,e to Boncvcntiim, 
taken by ilauuibal in the *Jnd Ihuiic war, and 
afterwards retaken by tlu^ Koiuans,, It was colo- 
nised by Augustus with a body of veterans. It 
wais the birthplace of Pontius, w'ho fmight against 
Sulla, and who w'as bonce surnaiiied Telosinus. 

Telesilla (TeAeViAAa), of Argos, acelebrated lyric 
poetess and heroine, lloiirished about n. c. .'HO. Ta 
the W'ar of Argos against Sparta, slu* not only en- 
couraged her countrymen by her lyre and song, but 
she took up arms at the head of a band of her 
countrywomen, and greatly contributed to the vic- 
toT}' wliich the}' gaiii«d over the Spartans. In 
memory of this exploit, her statue was erected in 
the temple of Aphrodite at Argos, with the em- 
blems of a poetess and a heroine ; Ares w'as wor- 
Bhipped in that city as a patron deity of w’omen ; 
and the prow'css of her female associates was com- 
memorated by the annual festival called Ilphridica. 
Only 2 complete vor&cs of her poetry are extant. 

TSlesinus, Pontius. [Pontius ] 

Telestas or Telestes (TeAeVras, TeAeVrrjs), of 
Selinus, a distinguished poet of the later Athenian 
ditliyranib, llourished u. c. 398. A few lines of 
his poetry arc preserved by Athenaeus. 

Teiethrius (TeAeTpiosj, a mountain in the N. of 
Euboea near Histiaeii. 

Tellenae, a town in Latium betw'een the later 
Via O.'-tiensis and the ViaAppia, de.stroyed by 
Ancus Martins. 

Tellus. [Gaka.] 

Telmessus or Telmissus TeA- 

uiaord^ ; TeA^uT^trereos, TeA/tJurtreus). 1. {Met, tlie 
port of j\Iucn\ Jin.), a city of Lycia, m*ar tlie 
liorders of (’aria, on a gulf called Telmissiciis 
Sinus, and close to the promontory Telniissis.— 2. 
A town of Caria, GO stadia (G geog. miles) from 
Halicnniassus, celebrated for the skill of its in- 
habitants in divination. It is often identified 
with the former place. 


Telo Hartius (Toulon), a port-Unvn of (lallia 
Narboneiisis on the Mediterranean, is randy men- 
tioned by the ancient writers, and did not become 
a |lace of importance'till the dowiifal of the Roman 
empire. 

T§los (Tt/Aoi- : T7;Aiey : 7e!os or J*/d-npi), a 
small island of the Carpathian sea, one of the 
SporadcR, lay olf the coast of (kiria S.W. of the 
mouih of the Sinus Doridis, between JMiodes and 
Nisyru^, It was also called Agathussa. 
Telphussa. [Thelpusa.J 
Temenidae. [cI’emenus.] 

Temenites a surname of A])olln., 

derived from his sacred temenus in tlie neighliour- 
hood of Syracuse. 

Temeuus (T7jjUcvos), son of Aristomachus, wni 
one of the Heraclidae who invaded Peloponnesus. 
After the c<)n([uest of the peninsula, he received 
Argos Ji.s his share. His descendants, the 'i Vnie- 
nid.'ie, being <*xp(‘ll(‘d from Argos, are saiil to have 
founded the kingdom of Macedonia, w hence tiic 
kings of JMaccdonia called themselves ■Teiiieii.ilae. 

T^mesa or Tempsa ('JVmesaeiis oj* 'i’empsamis: 
Torre <ld Lupi)^ a towm in Ilruttium on the Sinus 
Terinae.us, was one of the most aucii'iit Ausouian 
tow'iis ill the S. of Italy, and is said to have bi'cii 
afterwards colonised by a bod}' of Aet.'iiaiis under 
Thoas. At a still later time it was siicci'-sively in 
the ])Ossession of the laxTians, of tiie Bnittians, 
and finally of the Romans, who colonised it in ii. c. 
H)(). Some of ancients identified this tow'ii 
with Temeso mentioned by Homer as celebrated 
for its copper ’mines ; but the Homeric town W'as 
probably in Cyprus. 

Tomnus. 1. (rti TTy/xPor 6pos: Mvrad or Ah 
a mountain of jMysia, extending K.-waid 
from Ida to the boi'ders of I^lirvgia, and dividing 
M ysia into 2 yiarts. It contains the sources of the 
Maci'stus, Mysius, CaVens, and Evcim.s. 2. 
{Mruinirii ? or Gazctl-Tlibur city of Aeolis in 
the N.W. of Jivdia (some say in ]\i \sia), on the 
W. bank of tbo Ilernius, 30 miles S. of Cyme. 
It wfts nearly destroyed by an earthquake in the 
reign of Tiberius, and in that of Titus (Pliny’s 
time) it no longer existed. 

Tempe (TeViny contr. of Tt/ATrecO, a beautiful 
and romantic ’vtilley in the N. of Thessaly between 
Mts. Olymjius and Ossa, through which the Jh iieiis 
escapes into the sea. The lovely scenery of this 
glen is fr(Mjii<‘ntly described by the ancient })Ot;ts 
and declainiers ; and it w'as also celebrated as one 
of the favourite haunts of Apollo, wlio had trans- 
planted his laurel from this spot to Delphi. 'I’hc 
whole valley is rather less than 5 miles in length, 
and opens gradually to the E. into a spacious jil.iin. 
Tent pc is also of great iinportaiicc in liistory, as it 
is the only pass through which an army can invade 
Thessaly from the N. In some parts tlA rocks on 
each side of the Pi*nens approach so closi^ to each 
other as only to leave room between them I'or the 
stream ; and the road is obliged to bo cut out ot 
the rock in the narrowest point. Tempe is the only 
channel tlirough which the waiters of the Thessa- 
lian plain descend into the sea ; and it was liic 
common opinion in antiquity tliat these waters had 
once covered the country with a vast lake, till an 
outlet wms formed for them by souk* great convul- 
sion ill nature, w'hich rent the rocks ol Tempe 
asunder. So celebrated was the scenery ot 'leinpe 
tliat its naiiio was given to any beautiful valley. 
Tims we find a Tempe in the land of the Sabines 



TEMPYR__. 

nearllcate, through which the river Velinus flowed ; 
and also a Tcmpe in Sicily, through which the 
river I lelorus flowed, hence called by Ovid Tempe 
Ileloria. 1 

Tempyra, a town in "rhrace at the foot ot a 
narrow niountain pass betwe(Mi Mt. llliodcjpe .and 
the coast 

Tencteri or Tenchteri, a pt'ople of Clerniany 
dwelling on the Rhine between the Ruhr and the 
Sic*g, S. of tljo U.sij)etes, in eon junction witih wlnnn 
their name usually occurs. Tlu'y crossed the Rhine 
together with the Uhij)etes, witfl tlie intention of 
settling in Oanl ; but they w('rc defeated bj’ Caesar 
Avitli great slaugbtrr, and those who escaped took 
refu^i in the territories of tlnir hi. neighbours, the 
S>\^nnibri. The Teneteri afterwards belonged to 
the league of the Cherusei, and at a still later 
period they are. mentioned as a portion of the cori- 
fedoracty of the Franks. 

Tenedos or Tenedus (TeVeSos ; Tei/eStos), a 
small island of the Aegean sea, oif the coast of 
Troas, of ;in importance very disproportionate to 
its size, oil account of its position near the month 
of the Ili'llespont, from which it is about 12 mih's 
distant. Its distance from the coast of the IToad 
was 40 stadia (1 geeg. miles), and from Leshos 
d(» stadia ; its circuit was tlO stadia. It was 
called, in early times, by tin* names of Culydna, 
Lencophrys, Plioeniei*, and L 3 -rnessus. 'J’lie 
mythical derivation ol' its u.sual name is from 
Tones, son of Cycmis. It had tfi Aeolian city of 
the same name, with 2 liarbonrs. ^ Its name ap- 
pi'iirs ill .s(!Veral' proverbs, such asTft^tSms TrtAtaus, 
T. iiuOiiMTToi^ T. awAT;T7/v, T. r<xk6v. It n[)pears in 
the legend of the Trojan AVhir as the .station to 
which the rireeks witlulrew their licet, in order to 
induce the 'I’rojans to think that thc\v had de[)arted, 
and to receive the wooden horse. In tlie JVr.sian 
War it was used hy Xerxes as a naval station. 
It aft(*rwauls became a tributary all^' of Athens, 
and adliered to her during the whole of the Pelo- 
pomiesiau War, and down to the peace of Aii- 
talcidas, by which it was surrendered to the 
Persian.s. At the JMacedoiiiau compiest the Te- 
nediaiis regained tlieir liberty. In the war against 
Pliilip TIL, Attnlus and the Romaijs used Tenedos 
as a naval station, and in tlic Mithridatic Whir 
Lneulliis gained a naval victory over Mithridates 
olY tlie i.sland. About this time the Tenedians 
placed themselves under the protection of Ah*.x- 
aiidria Troas. Tlte island was celebrated for the 
beauty ()f its women. 

Tenes or Tenues {'T'hwns), son of Cycnus and 
Proclea, .and brother of Ileniithea. (\vcmi.s was 
kii g of Colonae in Troas. II is 2nd wife wasPlii- 
lonnnie, who fell in love with her step.son ; but as 
he repuls'd her advances, slio accused him to his 
father, who threw hotli liis son and daughter in a 
chest into the sea. But tlie chest was driven on 
the coast of the island of Tjciicophrys, of whicli the 
inhabitants elected him king, and whicli he called 
Tenedos, after lii.s own n.ame. Cycmis at length 
heard of the innocence of liis son, killed Philonome, 
and went to his children in Tenedos. Here both 
Cycmis and Tenos were slain by Achilles. Tenes 
was afterwards worshipped as a hero in Tenedos. 

Tenos (Tt]i/()v: TTjt'ios: Tiuo)^ a small island 
in the Ai'gaoan sea, S. R. of Amlros and N. of 
Delos. It is about 15 inilet in lengtli. It wa 
originally called Hydi'usfui ('TSpoOtraa} bec.ause it 
was well watered, and OpJma'sa {^0(piov(T<Ta) h'* 


cansc it abounded in snakes.^ It possessed a town 
if the same name on the site of the modern ,s. A7- 
'oJn. It had also a celebrated temple ol’ J’oseiilon, 
which is mentioned in the time of the emperor 

ierin.s. The wine of 'J’eiios was ci'lebrated in 
antirpiitv and i.s stilly valued at the present. <la\x 

T^ntyra (ra TeVrupa: TfVTuptTT/y, 'J’entyn'tes : 
Dendemh^ Rn.), a city of Upper Egypt, on tlie 
AV. bank of the ^’ili-, ix'tu’eiui Aliydos and Coptos, 
witli celebrated temples of Athor (tlie Fg\*ptiaii 
Venus), Isis, and 'I'vplion. Its iieojth- vn-re dis- 
tiiurui.slied for their liatred of tin* croe''ilile; and 
ipon this .and the contrary in-npemitli .s ol' the 
leople of Ombl, Juvenal foumls lii^ I'iih satire. 
f)Aim.] There arc still magiilficeitt ivmaius of 
he temples of Athor and of Isis; in tin* latter 
was found the celebrated Zodiac, whid' is now 
preserved at Paris. 

Te5s (?; Tews ; Ti^'tos, TCiius : one of 

the Ionian cities on the coast of Asi.i Minor, re- 
owned as the liirthplace of the lyrii; poet .vna- 
reon. It stood on the siile of t!\e istinnus 
whicli connects tlie peninsula of AI, Alimas with 
the tnainlamUjf Ii 3 ’^dia, at the bottom of the ba}' 
between the promontories of Coryceum ::inl Alyon- 
lO.siis. It was a llonrisliing seaport, ii)#i], to fwie 
liemselves from the Persian yoke, most of its in- 
■labitaiits retireil to Alnlera. It was .''till, liow- 
‘ver, a ])laee of importance in the tiijje of the 
Toman empm-ors. It had 2 h.arboiirs, tiud .a celc- 
■irated temple of Dionysus. 

Teredon prob. Donth)^ a city of 

Babylonia, on the W. side of the I’ign.'-'. below Its 
unction witli the Eiipliates, and not far from its 
nouth. It was a ureat emporium for the traflic 
with Arahi.i. It is no doubt the Biridotis (Aipt- 
iwr/v) of Arrian. 

Terentia. 1. Wif' of AI, Cicero, the ora lor. to 
whom she bore 2 Jiildron, a son and dauuhler. 
>b<* wa.s <i woman of sound seii.so and gniat re.^o- 
ition ; and her iirmno,<s of character was of no 
small service to her weak and vacillating iiiishaiid in 
mine important periods of Ids life. On his banish- 
immt ill B. c. 511, Tnlliaby her letters endeavoured 
to keep up Cicero’s fainting spirits, and she a igo- 
roush" e.xerted herself on his belialf among his 
frieiid.s in Italy. Daring the civil war however 
Ciceioivas olVemled with her conduct, and divoiced 
her in •Mb t^lmrtly afterwards he married Pnblilia, 
a young girl of whose property" he had t!ie man;ige* 
meiit. Terentia could not liave, bemi li*ss than .‘>0 
at the lime uf her divorce, and therefore it i.s not 
pndiahle that she married again. It is rdaied, 
indeed, h\' .lerome, that .she married hadn't the 
historian, and subsequently Alessala Cocvimis ; but 
these marriages are not mentioned In* any other 
writer, and may therefore be rej.'i te.l. I'ereuliais 
said to have attained the ag(* of lOJ. ~-2. Also 
called Terentilla, the wife of AT.ureun', and also 
one of the favonriti' niistri>.se.s of Angu^lu.s 'J'he 
intrigue between Augustas and Terentia is .-said to 
have disturbed the good understanding which .sub- 
sisted between the enipiTor and hi.s minister, and 
thially to liave oeeasioned tlic disgrace of tlie 
latter. 

Terentianiis AIaiu’u§, a Homan poi't, probably 
lived .at tin* end o( the fir&t or the beginning of the 
second eentnrv under Nerva and T'rajan, and w.as 
a iiatiie <'f .Vfrien, as his surname, Maurn.s, indi- 
ente.s. 'J'lierci i-s still extant a poem of Terentianiis, 
iiititled I)c Lih rif, Sylhibi$^J*iidiOu$, Metris, which 



treats of prosody antf the difiereiit kinds of metre 
with much elegance and skill. The work is printed 
by Santcn and Van Lenncp, Traj. ad lihen. ld-5, 
and l>y Lachniann, lierol. Iddh. 

P. Terentius Afer, usually called Terence, the 
eeh biatcd comic poet, was horn at Cartilage, n. c. 
IVd. By biith or purchase lid became the slave of 
P. Terentius Lucanus, a Homan senator. A IKiiid- 
some person and promising talexts recommended 
Terence to liis master, who afforded him the best 
education of the age and finally manumitted him. 
Oil his luaiuiniission, according to tlie usual prac- 
tice, 'rereiico assumed his patron’s iiomen, Tc- 
rciitius, having been pre\iously c:allcd Publius 
or Jhihlipor. The Andna was the first play 
oll'cred by Terence for representation. Thccuriile 
aedilcs referred the piece to Caeciliiis, then one of 
tlie most popular play-writers at Home. Unknown 
and meanly clad, Terence began to read from a low 
stool his opening scene. A few verses showed the 
elder ])oet that no ordinary writer was before him, 
and the young aspirant, then in liis *27th year, was 
invited to share tlie couch and supper of his judge. 
This reading of the Andria^ howcA’cr, must have 
preceded its piuTorinance ncarl}’" t\Vo years, for 
Caecilins^died in IGd, and it was not acted till 
1G6. Meanwhile, co])ics were in circulation, envy 
was awakened, and Liiscins Lavinius, a veteran, 
and not very successful play- writer, began his un- 
wearied attacks on the dramatic and personal cha- 
racter of the author. Tiie Andria was successful, 
and, aided by the accomplishnv'nts and good ad* 
dress of Terence himself, was the means of intro- 
duciug him to the most Refined and intellectual 
circh's of Home, jlis cliief patrons were Laelius 
and the younger Scipio, both of whom treated him 
as an eipial, and are said even to have assisted him 
in the composition of liis plays. After residing 
some years at Home, Terene(‘ went to Circece, and 
wlnlo there lie translated 108 of Menander’s come- 
dies. He never* retiumed to Italy, and wc have 
variiuis accounts of his death. According to one 
story, after embarking at Hrundusium, he was 
never heard of more ; according to others, he die<l 
at ytyinphalus in Arcadia, in Leucadia, or at 
Patrae in Achaia. One of his biographers said 
ho was drowned, with all the fruits of his sojourn 
in U recce, on his home-passage. Hut the pre- 
vailing report uas, tluit his traiislatioiis of Me- 
nander were lost at sea, and tliat grief for their 
loss cau.vd his death. He died in tlie .3Gth year 
of his age, in 159, or in the year following. He 
left a daughter, hut nothing is known of his fa- 
mily. Six comedies are all that remain to us ; and 
they are proliably all that Terence produced. His 
later versions of Menander were, in all likelihood, 
from their number and the short time in wliich 
they were made, merely studies for future dramas 
of his own. I'hcy were brought forward at tlie 
following seasons. Andria^ “the Woman of 
Andros,*’ so called from the birth-place of Gly- 
cerium, its heroine, was first represented at the 
Megalosian Games, on the 4th of ApYil, 16G. 
2. Hevyra^ “ the Step-Mother,” produced at the 
Megalesian Games, in 165. 3. llcautun-timorow 

nietiosy “the Self-Tormentor,” performed at the 
Megalesian Games, 1 G3. * 4. jEunucIms, ” the Ku- 
nucli,” played at the Megalesian Games, 16‘2. 
It was at the time the most popular of Terence’s 
comedies. 5. Phormio^ ^Va8 jierformed iii the 
same year v/ith the preceding, at the Homan 
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Games on the 1st of October. C. Addpltl^ “ the 
Brothers,” was acted for the first time at the 
fuiieml games of L. Aomilius Paullus, I GO. The 
copedies of Terence have been translated into 
most of the languages of inoderli Europe, and in 
coiij miction with I'lautus were, on the revi\al of 
the drama, the models of the most refined play- 
writers. The ancient critics are unanimous in 
ascribing to Tirencc immaculate purity and ele- 
gance 0 ^* language, and nearly so in denying Him 
■a/s comica. Hut it should he recollected that 4 of 
Terence’s G playtl are more or less sentinu>nlal 
comedies — in which vis tomica is not a piinuu-y 
eleinont. Moreover, Terence is gtmcrally contrasted 
with Plautus, with whom he had very little in 
common. Granting to tlie elder poet the highest 
genius for exciting laughter, and a natural force 
which his rival wanted, there will remain to 
Terence greater consistency of plot and tharacter,’ 
closer observation of generic and individual dis- 
tinctions, deeper pathos, subtler wit, more skill 
and variety in metre and in rhythm, and a wider 
command of the middle region between sport and 
earnest. It nui)' be objected that Terence's supe- 
riority in these points arises from his copying his 
Greek originals more servilely. Hut no servile 
copy is an animated copy, and wo have correspond- 
ing fragments enough of Menander to prove that 
Terence retouched and sometimes improved liis 
modtd. In summing up his merits we ought not 
to omit the pn^o wliicli has been universally 
accorded him — that, although a foreigner and a 
froedinan, he divides with Cicero and Caesar the 
palm of pure Latinity. The best edition i of 
Terence are by Bentley, Cantab. J72G, Ito,, 
Amstel. 1727, 4to., Lips. 1791, 8vo. ; liy Westor- 
hoviiis, Ilagae Com. 1727, 2 vols. Ho.; and by 
Stnllbauni, Lips. 1830, 8vo. 

Terentius Culleo. [Culi.ko.] 

Terentius Varro. [ V.\ iiiiu. | 

Teres {T-nprjs), Living of the Odrvsao and 
father of Sit.\i.ces, was the founder of the great 
()dryt.ian monarchy: — 2. King of a portion of 
Thrace in the time of Philip of Macedou. 

Tereus (Trjpeuy), son of Ares, king of the Tiira- 
cians in Daulis, afterwards Phocis. Pandion, king 
of Attica, wh(f had 2 daughters, Philomela and 
Prociie, called in the assistance of 'i’ereus against 
some enemy, and gave liim liis daughter Procne 
in marriage. Tereus became by her the father of 
Itj's, and then concealed her in the country, tint 
he might thus marry her sister Philomela whom he 
deceived by saying that Procne was dead. At the 
same time he deprived Philomela of her tongue. 
Ovid {Met. vi. 5G5) reverses the story by seating 
that Tereus told Procne that her sister Philomela 
was dead. PJiilomela, however, soon learned the 
truth, and made it known to h r sister'lj}” a few 
words which she wove into apeplus. Procne tliere- 
iipoii killed li( own son Itys, and served up the 
flesh of the c^’ Id in a dish before Tereus. She 
then fled with her sister. Tereus pursued them with 
an a.xe, oml when the sisters were overtaken they 
pmyed to tho gods to change them into birds. 
Procne, accordingly, became a jnightingalc, Philo- 
mela a swallow, and Tereus a hoopoo. According 
to some, Procne became a swallow, Philomela a 
nightingale., and Tereus a hawk. 

Tergeste (Terge^ftinils : Trieste)^ a town ot 
Istria, on a hay in the N. E. of the Adriatic gulf, 
called after it Tergcstiims Sinus. It was at first 
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an insignificant place, with which tHp Tinmans be- 
came acquainted in their ^ars withnbe lap^’des ; 
but under the Roman dominion ^it became a town 
of considerable commercial iniporUince. It AvaS] 
made a Roman colony by Vespasian. 

Teria (Trjpeirjs ^pos alirv^ H»in.)» a mountain 
of Mysia, probably in the neighbourhood of Cyzi- 
cus. Some identified it witii a hill near Lamp- 
sacufl, on which was a temple of Cybele. 

Terias {Ouaralun^a), a river in Sicily "near 
Leontini. ^ 

Teridates. [Tiridatk^.] 

Terlna (Terinaeus : Sf. E7ifRmki\ a town on 
the W. coast of JhUttinm, from which the Sinus 
Terinaeus derived its name. It was a Greek city 
founded by Croton, and was originally a place of 
some importance ; but it Avas destroyed by Han- 
nibal in the 2nd Punic war. 

Teriolis or Teriola Castra, a fortress in Rliae- 
tia, which has given its name to the country of the 
Tyrol. Its site is still occupied by the Castlo of 
Tyrol., lying above Mcran, to the N. of the road. 

Termantia, Termes, or Termesus (Tennesti- 
nus or Termesius : Ermitu fie Jiuestra ScTiora tie 
Ticrmcs)^ a town of the Arcvaci in Ilispania Tar- 
raconeiisis, originally situated on a steep hill, the 
inhabitants of Avhleh frequently r(‘sisted the Ro- 
mans, Avho compelled them in consequence to aban- 
don the town, and build a new one on the plain, 
n. c. 98. 

Termera (ra Tep/xepa), a Dorlnifclty in Caria, 
on the promontory Terinerium (Tep/ceptoi'),. the 
N. W. headland ot* the Sinus Ceramicus. Under 
the Romans, it was a free city. 

Termessus (TepfxrjfrfrSs^ and other forms: prob. 
Shejief, Ru.), a city of Pisidia, liigh up on the 
Taurus, in the pass through which the riA’er 
Catarrhaetes flowed. It Avas almost impregnable 
by nature and art, so that even Alexander did not 
attempt to take it. 

Terminus, a Roman divinity presiding over 
boundaries and frontiers. His worship is said^to 
have been instituted by Numa, Avho ordered that 
e\Try one should mark the boundaries of his landed 
property by stones consecrated to Jupiter, and at 
these boundary-stones every year sacrifices should 
be ollered at the festival of the Terininalia. The 
Ti-nniints of the Roman state originally stood be- 
tween the 5th and Gth milestone on the road 
toward'- Laurentum, near a ])kice called Festi. 
Another public Terminus stood in tlic temple of 
Jupiter in the Capitol. It is said that when this 
temple was to be founded, all the gods gave avuv 
to .Tupiter and Juno, Avitli the exception of Ter- 
minus and Juventas, Avhosc sanctuaries the au- 
guries would not alloAV to be removed. This Avas 
taken as a** omen that the Roman state avouM 
remain ever nndiniinished and 3 'oung, and the 
chapels of the two divinities Avere inclosed within 
the Avails of the iieAV temple. It is however 
probable that the god Tcnniims is no other than 
Jupiter himself, in the capacity of protector of 
boundaries. 

Terpander (TfpiravZpos), the father of Greek' 
music, and through it of lyric poetry. Ile -Avas a 
native of Antissa in Lesbos, and nourished between 
B. c. 700 and 650, He removed from Lesbos to 
Sparta, and there introduced his new system of 
music, and established the first musical school or 
system that existed in Greece. He added 3 strings 
to the lyre, which before his time had only 4 


strings, thus making it scven-strijjgcd. His music 
produced a powerful efiect upon tlio Spartans, and 
he Avas held in high honour by them, during his 
life and after his death. He was the first who 
obtained a victorv' in the musical contests at the 
festival of the Carnca (ti76). We hav^e only 3 or 
4 fragn^'Tits of the remains of his poetry. 

TerpsichSre (Tcp\|/ixoVa), one of the .9 IMuses, 
presided over the clforal song and dancing. [Mu- 
SAE.] 

Terra. [Gaea.] 

Terracina, more usually Avritten Tarracina. 

[TARllAniNA.] 

Tertullianus, Q. Septimius Florens usually 
called Tertullian, the most ancient of the Latin 
fathers now extant. Notwithstanding the. ceh'brity 
which he has ahvays enjoyed, our knowledge of 
his personal history is extremely limited, and is 
derived almost exclusivelv from a succinct notice 
by St. Jerome. From this we learn that Ter- 
tullian Avas a native of Carthage, the son of a pro- 
consular centurionifan officer who appears to have 
.acted as a sort of aide-de-camp to J)roviiicial 
governors) ; tha^-^ lie flourished eliiefl}’^ during the 
reigns of Septimius Severus and of Caracalla ; that 
he became a presbyter, and remained orthodox 
until he had reached the term of middle life, Avhen, 
in consequence of the en\y and ill-treatment Avhich 
he experienced on the part of the Roman clergy, 
he AA'eiit over to the Montanists, and Avrote several 
books in defence of those heretics ; that he lived to a 
great age, and was thc^author of many Avorks. His 
birth may be placed about A. d. 1 GO, and his death 
about 240. The most inL%*(‘sting of his numerous 
Avorks is his Jpoloyia^ or defence of Clirihtianit}'. 
It Avas written at Carthage, probably during the 
reign of Severus. The writings of Tertullian show 
that he Avas a man of varied learning ; but his 
style is rough, abrupt, and obscure, abounding in 
far-fetclicd metaphors and extravagant h 3 'perbolos. 
The. best editions of the complete works of Ter- 
tullian arc the one printed at Venice, 17'14, fo,, 
and the one edited 1 ) 3 ' Somler and by Sclmtz, 
G vols. 8 vo. Hal. 1770. There is a good edition 
of tlie Apologeticus^ 1 ) 3 ' Ilavercamp, 8 vo. Lug. Bat. 
1710 . 

Testa, C. Trebatius, a Roman jurist, and a, 
contemporar\' and friend of Cicero. He Avas 
recommended by Cicero to Julius Caesar during 
his proconsiilship of Gaul, and he followed Caesar's 
party after the civil Avar broke out. Cicero dedi- 
cated to Trebatius his book of Tqpzm, Avhich he 
wrote to explain to him this book of Aristotle. 
Trebatius enjoyed considerable reputation under 
Augustus as a lawyer. Horace addressed to hin\ 
the Ist Satire of the 2nd Book. Trebatius was a 
pupil of Q. Cornelius Maximus, and master of 
Laheo. He wrote some books De Jure and 

De lieiigionibus. He is often cited in the Digest, 
but there is no direct excerpt from his Avritings. 

Tethys (Tt]0us), daughter of Uranus and Gaea, 
and wife of Oceanns, by whom she became the 
mother of the Oceanides and of the numerous 
river-gods. She also educated •Hera, Avho was 
brought to her by Rhea. 

Tetrica, a mountain on the frontiers of Pisenum 
and the land of tlie Sabines, belonging to the great 
chain of the Apennines. 

Tetricus, C. Peeuvlus, one of the Thirty Ty- 
rants, and tlie last of the pretenders Avho ruled Gaul 
diiringits separation from the empire under Gallienus 
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and his successor.! lie reigned in Gaul from a. n. 
207 to 274 , and was defeated by Aurelian in 274, 
at the battle of Chalons, on Avhich occasion he was 
believed to have betrayed his army to tlie emperor. 
It is certain that although Tetricus, along with his 
son, graced the triumpli of 'the conqueror, he was 
immediatidy afterwards treated with the p;reatest 
distinction by ^Aurelian. 

Teucer {T^vapos). 1. Son of the river-god Sca- 
inander by the N^unph Tdaea, was the first king 
of Troy, Avlienco the Trojans are sometimes called 
Tvun’i. Dardanus of Samothrace came to Teucer, 
received his daughter Latea or Arisbe iii marriage, 
and became his successor in the kingdom. Accord- 
ing to others, Dardanus was a native prince of 
Tro}', and Scamander and Teucer immigrated into 
T’roas from Crete, bringing with them the worship 
of Apollo Sminthous. — 2. Son of Telamon and 
Ilesione, was a step-brother of Ajav, and the host 
archer among the Creeks at Troy. On his return 
from the Trojan Avar, Telamon refused to recciAX* 
him in ^^alamis, because he hadliiot aA'enged the 
death of Jiis brother Ajax. Teucer then-npon 
sailed away in search of a new home, Avhich he 
found in the island of Cyprus, Avhicli was given to 
liim liA'^JJeliis, king of yidoii. He there founded 
the town of Salamis, and married Euing the daugh- 
ter of Cyprus, by whom he became the father of 
Asteria. 

Teucri. [Mysia; Tuoas.] 

Teumessus (Ttuftrjo-a-ds), a mountain in Boeotin, 
near llypatus, .and close to Thebes, on the road 
from the latter place to Chalcis. It was from this 
mountain that Dionysus^ enraged Avith the Thebans, 
sent the fox Avhicli committed such devastations in 
their territory. 

Teuta (Teura), Avife of Agron, king of the Illy- 
rians, assumed the sovereign power on the death 
of her husband, n. c. 2^11. In consequence of the 
injuries inflicted by the piratical expeditions of her 
subjects upon the Italian merchants, the Homans 
sent tAVO ambassadors to demand satisfaction, but 
she not only refused to^ comply Avitli their demands, 
but caused the younger of the two brothers to lie 
assassinated on his Avay home. AVar AA’.asnow de- 
clared against her hy the Romans. The greater 
part of her territory was soon conquered, and she 
Avas obliged to sue for peace, Avhich Avas granted to 
her (n.c. 22d), on condition of her giving up the 
greater part of her dominions. 

Teuthrania. [Mysia.] 

Teuthras (TeuOpas), an ancient king of Mysia, 
Avho married, or, according to other accounts, 
adopted ns his daughter Ange, the daughter of 
Alcus. He also received Avith hosiiitality her son 
Telophus, Avheii the latter came to Asia in search 
of his mother. IIcaams succeeded in the kingdom 
of Mysia by Telephus. [Tki.epiius.] The 50 
daughters of Teuthras, given as a reward to Her- 
cules, are called hy Ovid Teuthrantia turba. 

Teuthras (TevOpas: prob. Dcmirji- Dwjh)^ a 
mountain in the Mysian district of 'J'cuthraiiiu, a 
SAV. branch of Temiius. It contains a celebrated 
pass, called the fron Gaies {Dcmir Kupa)^ througli 
which all caravans betAveen Smyrna and Brusa 
(the .mcient Prusias) must needs pass. 

Teutoburgiensis Saltus, a range of hills in 
Germany eovered Avith Avood, extending N. of the 
liippe, from Usnabruck to Paderborn, and knoAvn 
in tile present day by the name of the Tcutdburyrr 
Wuld or Lippische Wuld, It is celebrated on ac- 
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count of the ^efe.at ani destruction of Varus and 
3 Roman legimis by th*Germans under Anniiiius, 

A. D. 0. 

Teutones or TeutSni, a potverful people in Ger- 
many, who inA-aded Gaul and the Rom.an dominions 
.along Avith the Cimbri, at the latter end of the 2nd 
century b. c. The history of their invasion is 
given under Cimbri. The name Teutones is not 
a collective name of the AAdiole people of Gcrm.anv, 
as some Avritors hav*e supposed, but onl}" of one 
particiil.ar tribg, Avho probably dAvelt on tlie coast 
of the Baltic, near the Cimbri. 

Thabor, Tabor, or Atabyrmm {'AraSupiuv 
LXX. : Trogupiov, Joseph. : JcIjcI Tur), an isolated 
mountain at the E. end of the plain of Esclraelon in 
Galilee, between 1700 and 1800 feet high. Its 
summit was occupied by a fortified town, nmlor 
the M.accabecs and tlie Romans. This is quite 
enough to proA'e that it c.annot be, as a locrd tra- 
dition asserts, the lonely mountain on Avhich our 
Saviour av.-is transfigured ; although the tradition 
has lieeii bolstered up liy a v.ariatioii of the modern 
name of tlic mountain, Avhich makes it Jebd Ntir^ 
i. e. i\ie* A lotmta in of Linhl. 

Thabraca or Tabraca (0afipa/ca, Td6ci.9pa: 7Ii- 
burm), a city of Niiinidia, at the month of the 
river Tusca, and on the frontier toAvards Zeiigi- 
tana. 

Thais ((“)a/i')t celebrated Athc'nian courtezan, 
Avho accompanied Ah'xander the Great on his ex- 
pedition into Asia. Her n.ame is liest known from 
the story of her having stimulated the ronqneror 
during n great fi^stival at Persepolis, to set fire to 
the jialace of the IVrsian kings : but this anecdote, 
immortalized .ns it lias been by Diydeu's famous 
ode, is in all probability a mere fable. After the 
de.ath of Aloxuinder, Thais att.nched hersidf to 
Ptolemy LagI, by Avhoin she became the mother of 
tAVO sons, Leontiscus and Lagus, and of a daughter 
Irene. 

Thala (OciAa), .a great city of Numidia, men- 
ticgied by Sallust and other writers, and probably 
identical Avith Telepte (TeAen-Ti]) or Thelepte, a 
city in the S. of Numidia, 71 Rom.an miles 
of Capsa. It Avas the S. W. frontier town towards 
the desert, and Avas connected by a road Avith 
Tacape on the S^yrtis Minor. It is probably to 
be identified Avith I'crlanahy or Avitli the large 
ruins near it, called Mt-dinah d Kailima. 

ThalEmae {&a\dpai). 1. A fortified town in 
Elis, situated in the iiiountaiiis above Pylos.— 2. 
A toAvii in Messeiiia, probably a little to the E. of 
the river Pamisns. 

Thalassius, Tiilassius, or Talassio, a Roman 
senator of the time of Romulus. At the time of 
the. rape of the Sabine Avomeu, when a maiden of 
surpassing beauty Avas carried olf foi^d lialassius, 
the persons conducting her, in order to proti'ct her 
against .any as.siults from others, cxcljiinu'd ‘‘ for 
Th.alassius.” Hence, it is said, arose the Avedding 
shout Avith wdiich a bride at Rome Avas conducted 
to the house of her bridegroom. 

ThMes (OttAf/s), the Ionic philosopher, and one 
of the Seven Syges, Avas born at Miletus .about 

B. c. G3(i, and died about 5H), at the .ago of flU, 
though the exact d.ate neither of his birth nor ot 
his death is knov.n. He is said to liave predicted 
the eclipse of tlie sun, Avliich hajipened in the reign 
of the Lydian king Alyattes; to haA’e diAaTted the 
course of the Halys in the time of Croi'sus; and 
later, in order to unite the loniaiis when threatened 
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by the Persians, to have instituted m federal council 
in Toos. In the lists of 'the SovenVages hia name 
seems to have stood at the lieai^ ; and he displayed 
his wisdom both by political sapacit}', and hf’ 
prudence in ac<piirino- wealth. He was also one 
of the founders in Greece of the study of philo- 
sophy and niathematics. In the, latter science 
}u)wever we find attributed to him only proofs of 
propositions which helonir to the first elements of 
;v(>nmetry,and which c(nild not possibly havecflahled 
jiim to calculate the eclipses of the, sun, and tl)e 
course of the heavenl)' hollies, fie may however 
have obtained his knowledpfe of the higher hranches 
of mathematics from Egypt, which coiintrj’^ he is 
said tt) have visited. Tliales maintained that water 
is the origin of things, meaning therehy, that it is 
water, out of which every thing arises, and into 
which every thing resolves itself. Tliules left no 
works hehind him. 

Thales or ThaletaS (0axf/y, BaAr'/rav), the; 
celebrated musician and lyric poet, was a native (d‘ 
Gortyna in Crete. Gn the invitation of the .Sj>ar- 
tans hr; removed to Sparta, wliere, by the influence 
of his music, he appeased tlu^ wrath of Apollo, Avho 
had visited the city with a jdagur*, and coinposr'r! 
tire factions of the citizens, who were at emuitv 
with each other. He founded tire ‘2nd of the 
musical schools, which flourished at Sparta, the 1st 
lia\iug been established by Ter[).'inder. Tire date 
of Tiialetas is uncr'rtain, but hr; iriav probably be 
placed .shortly after Terpander. f TfiiiPANDKu.] 

Thalia (0dA.eta, Sa\la). 1. ()iio of the ,9 Muses 
and. at least in later times, the ]\liise of Comedy'. 
[.MrsAE.] — 2. One of the Nereides. — 3. One 
of tln‘ Charites or Graces. 

Thallo. 

Thalua or Talna, M’. Juventius, was tribune of 
tile ])lel)S n. f:. 170 ; praetor 107 ; and consul lb’.*!, 
when lie subdued the Corsicans. The srniatc voted 
him tlu‘ honour of a thanksgiving; and he was so 
oNcri onie ivith joy at the intelligence, which he 
received as he was oifering a sacrifice, thatjie 
uro])t down dr‘ad on the spot. 

Thambes 0d/r^7?y, @d/j.7js), a moun- 

tain in the E. of Nuinidia, containing the source of 
the river llubricatus. « 

Thamydeni or Thamyditae (©a.uuSip/ot, ©ajuu- 
otrai), a peo]»le of Arabia Felix, on the coast of 
the 8inus Arabicus, in the neighbourhood of 77m- 

htuml. 

Thamj^s or Thamyras (©d^uupis), an ancient 
Thracian bard, was a son of Philammou and the 
nymph Argiope. In his pre.suiuptioii he chal- 
lemjed th.o Muses to a trial of skill, and being 
o\iMi‘onic in tlic contest, was deprived by' them of 
ins .>iglit and of the power of singing. He was 
rcf'resmted vitb a broken lyre in his hand. 
Thanatos. [Moh.s,] 

Thapsa, a city of N. Africa, probably identical 
with Rush; A DA. 

Thapsacua (©dvf/aKos : O. T. Thiplisach: an 
Aranioau word signified a ford : &a\paicr]y6s : Ru. 
at the. ford of Kl-Hammau^ near Rahlnth \ a city' 
of Syria, in the proviiu’e of Chalyhoniti.s, on the 
left bank of the Euphrates, 2000 stadia S. of 
Zeugma, and p.arasangs from the month ot the 
river tjhabonis (the A raxes of Xenophon). At 
this place was the usual, and fora long time th 
only ford of the Euphrates, by which a passage 
was made between Upper and Lower Asia. 
•Tlmpfiufi (0d^>s ; 1. A city on the 
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E. coast of Sii'ily on a peuinsnja of the same name 
{Isola dvijli M<ipnisi\ founded by’" Dorian colonists 
from Megara, tvho soon abandoned it in order to 
found iMegara Hybla. — 2, (IJrjuus^ Ru.), a city 
HI the E. coast of Rv/.acmia, in Africa Propria, 
when; Caesar finally Mi'icated the Roinpeiuii army', 
and I’liiished tlie ii\il war. n. (;. 4(i. 

ThS,sos or Tlia|iis (©dtros : ©dinot : Thaso or 
Tasso\ an i-sland in the N. the Aegaean sea, 
aif the coast of Thrace and opj)().«,ite tiie montJi of 
the river Nestn.s, It was at a very early period 
taken posse.ssion of by tlie riiueniciaus, oiT account 
af its valuable gold mines. Aiconli.ig to tradition 
the Phoenicians were l(‘d liy' 'J'iiasu^, sou of Posei- 
don, or Agenor, who came Ironi tiie Ifust in searcli 
i»f I'hiropa, and from whom the inland derived its 
name. Thasos wa.s afterwards col()ni^^‘d Ity tlie 
Paiians, it. c. 7Ufi, ami among the cololli^t^ was the 
poet Archilochus. Jle.sides the gold niiiu-s in Tha- 
bos itself, the 'J'liabians j)o.ss{‘sse(l btlll more valuable 
gold mines at Scapt<* Myle on the opposite coa.st of 
Thrace, The mines in the island had been most 
‘xt<*n''ively' worked by' tlie Plioeiiieians, but <*ven 
in the time of Herodotii.s thev were still jirodiictive. 
Tlu‘ ch ar surplu.s revenue of the Tlunsian^ before 
tile J’er.'iiaii eom|iie,'t amoinitt'd to 2D’>, and soiiie- 
time.s even to .'>(10 talents (db.OOO/., hb.OUO/.), of 
which sum tlie inine.s in Hcapte Hyle produced 00 
talent.s, and tlio.se in the island soinew'lnt less. 
They possessed at this time a eoiisiderahh; terri- 
tory on the coast of '^'hvace, ami were om; of the 
richest and most powerful peoples in the N. of the 
Aegaean. They^ were siibduiul by tin; Persians 
under Mardoniiis, and siibseqiiontly bi'came ])art of 
the Athenian maritime empire. 'I’hey' revolted, 
however, from Athmis in n. 49.0, and after sn^- 
taining a sit'ge of 0 years, were subdued by' Ci- 
inoii ill They were obliged to .surrender to 

tlie Athenians all their posses.'^ions in 'riiraee, to 
destroy' their fortifications, to give up tlieir snips, 
and to pay a large tiihiUo for llie futuri'. They 
again revolted from Athens in 41 1 , and called in 
the Spartams, but the island was again restored to 
the Athenians by Thrasybiiliis in 41)7. Tn addition 
to its gold mines, Tlia.sos wa.s celebrated for its 
marble and its wine. Th(‘ soil, liowever, is other- 
wise barren, and merits oven at the pn'Si nt day' 
the de^cl’iption applied to it by' the poet Archilo- 
chus, — ”an ass’s haek-boiie, overspread w ith wild 
wood.” The principal towni in the island, also 
called Thasos, w'as situated on the N. coast upon 
3 eminences. There arc still a few remains of 
the ancient town. 

Thaumas (©aojuay), son of Ibmtus tind Ce, and 
by the Oecanid Electra, the father of Iris and tlie 
liarpies. Hence Iris is called 77iuum(.o/(;a.% 
mantis^ and ThaumantHa vlrpo. 

Theaetetus (0fatT7]Tov), an Atlienian, the son 
of Kii}>hronins of Sunimn, is introiliieed as one of 

the speakers in Plato’.s 'n/ructefus ami .Vo/)4 in 
which dialogues he is spoken ot a.s a noble and 
well-disposed y'oiitli ; ami ardent in the piuMiit of 
knowledge, especially in the biudy ol geometry'. 

Tlieagenes (©cayti^/s). 1. 'Tyrant ot Megara, 
obtained his power about n. e. Gild, luiviiig ( spomsed 
the part of the emnmoiialty against the nobles. 
He was driven out betoie his death. He gave his 
daughter in ni.arri.'ige to (’y'lou, l(A’I,ON.J — • 2. A 
Thasiftu, the son of Tiniobthcnes, renowned for his 
extraordiiiaiy strength and swiftness. He gained 
numerous victories at the Olympian, Pythian, 
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Nemean, and IsthJian games, and is said to have 
won 1300 crowns. He flourished b. c. 480. 

Theano (©eaj'cJ), daughter of Cisseus, wife of 
Antenor, and priestess of Athena at Ilion. 

Theano (©earw), the most celebrated of the 
female philosophers of the'' Pythagorean school, 
appears to have been the wife of Pythagorar, and 
the mother by him of Telaiiges, .J^fnesarchiis, Myia, 
and Arignote j but tlin accounts respecting her 
were various. Several letters arts extant under her 
name ; and, though they are not genuine, they are 
valuable remains of a period of considerable anti- 
quity. 

Thebae (0fi§ai), in the poets sometimes Thebe 
D<’r. 0Tj§a), aft. Diospolis Magna (Ai6<nro- 
Ais /x€7aA77, i. e. (Mirat City of Jewe), in Scripture 
No or No Ammon, was the capital of Thcbais, or 
Upper Egypt, and, lor a long time, of the whole 
countr 3 \ Tt was reputed the oldest city of the 
world. It stood in about the centre of the The- 
bai'd, on both banks of the Nile, above Coplos, and 
in the Nomos Coptites. It is said to have been 
founded by Aetliiopinns ; hut this is of course onlv' 
a form of the tnulition which reprc-seiits the civili- 
satioji of Upper Egvpt as having conu; down the 
Nile. Others ascribed its foundation to Osiris, 
who named it after his mother, and others to 13u- 
siris. It appears to have been at the lieight of its 
splendour, as the capital of Egj'pt, and as a chief 
seat of the worship of Ammou, about n. c. IGOO. 
The fame of its grandeur ha^ reached the Greeks 
as early as the time of Homer, who describes it, 
with poetical exaggeratjon, as having a hundred 
gates, from eneli of which it eould send out 200 
war chariots fully armed. Homer’s epithet of 
“Hundred-Gated” {kKar6fXTrv\oi) is repeatedly 
applied to the city by later writers. Its real e.xtont 
was calculated by the Greek writers at 140 stadia ' 
(14 geog. miles) in-circuit ; and in Stnibo's time, 
when the long transference, of the seat of power to 
Lower Egypt had caused it to decline greatly, it 
still had a circuit of 80 stadia. That these compu- 
tations are not exaggerated, is proved by the exist- 
ing ruins, which extend from side to side of the 
valley of the Nile, here about (i miles wide; while ' 
the rocks wliich bound the valley arc perforated 
with tombs. These ruins, which are perhaps the 
most magnificent in the world, enclose within their 
site the 4 modern villages of Carnac, Lnxor^ Me- 
dinet Abon^ and CoHrnou; the 2 former on the 
E., and tlie 2 latter on the W. side of the river. 
They consist of temples, colossi, sphinxes, and obe- 
lisks, and, on the VV. side, of tombs, many of 
which are cut in the rock and adorned with paint- 
ings, which arc still as fresh as if just finished. 
These ruins are remarkable iilike for their great 
antiquity, and fi»r the purity of their style. It is 
most probable that the great buildings were all 
erected before the Persian invasion, when Thebes 
was taken by Camhyses, and the wooden habita- 
tions burnt ; after which time it never regained the 
rank of a capital city ; and thus its architectural 
monuments escaped that Greek infiueiice which is 
80 marked in the edifices of Lower Egypt. Among 
its chief buildings, the ancient writers mention the 
Memnonium, with the 2 colossi in front of it, the 
temple of Ammon, in which one of the 3 chief 
colleges of priests was established, and the tombs 
of the kings. To describe the ruins and discuss 
their iderttification, would far exceed the limits of 
this article. 
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Thebae, iii ^urope. 1. (Qrjiat^ in Poetry 

I, Dor. 07^a : ®rjSa7os, fern. @r}€ais, Theba- 
nu.s, fem, Tliebais; Thcha^ Turkish Stira), the 
chief city in Hoeotia, was situated in a plain S. I'l. 
of the lake Hylice and N. E. of Plataeae. Its 
acropolis, which was an oval eminence of no great 
height, was called Cadmea (KaS/xela), because it 
was said to have been founded hy Cadmus, the 
leader of a Phoenician colony. On each side of 
this acropolis is a sm.all vallej”, running up from tlje 
Theban plain intp the low ridge of hills by which 
it is separated from that of Plataeae. Of those 
valleys, the one to the \V . is watered by the Dircc ; 
and the one lo tlie ]<]. hy the* Ismenus ; both of 
which however are insignificant stre.^mlets, though 
so celebrated in ancient story. The greater part 
of the city stood in these valleys, and was built 
some time after the acropolis. It is said that the 
fortifications of the city were constnictod by Am- 
phion :ind his brother Zethus ; and that, when 
Ainphion played his lyre, the stones moved of their 
own accord and formed the wall. The territory of 
Thebes was called Thebes (©T^fiaty), and extended 
E.-wards as far as tin; Euboean sea. No cit^- is 
more celebrated in the mythical ages of Greece 
than 'J’hehes. It was hero that the use of letters 
was first introduced from Phoenicia into W. Eu- 
rope. It w.is the reputed birthplace of the 2 great 
divinities, Dionysus and Hercules. It was also the 
native city of the great seer Tircsia.s, as well as 
of the great musician Amphion. Tt was the scene 
of the tragic fate of Oedipus, Jiiid of one of the 
most celebrated wars in the mythical annals of 
Greece. Polynices, who had been expelled from 
Thebes by his brotlier Eteocles, induced G other 
heroes to espouse his cause, and marched against 
the city ; but they were all defeated and slain by 
the Thebans, with the exception of Admstus, Po- 
lynices and Eteocles falling by each other\s hands. 
This is usnally^ called the war of the “ Seven 
against Thebes.” A few j'cars afterwards “ The 
Epjgoni,” or descendants of the seven heroes, 
marched against Thebes to revenge their fathers’ 
death ; they took the city and rased it to the 
ground. ‘ Thebes is not mentioned by Homer in 
the cataloguf of the Greek cities wliich fought 
against Troy, as it was probably supposed not yet 
to have recovered from its devastation by the E{)i- 
goni. It appe.ars however at the earliest historical 
period as a large and flourishing cit}' ; and it is 
represented as j)ossessing 7 gates, the number as- 
signed to it in the ancient legends. Its govern- 
ment, after the abolition of monarchy, was an 
aristocracy', or rather an oligarchy, which conti- 
nued to be the prevailing form of government for a 
long time, iiltliough occasionally exchanged for 
that of a (democracy. Towards the end of the Pe- 
loponnesian war, however, the oligarchy finally 
disappears ; and Thebes appears under a democia- 
tical form of government from this time, till it be- 
came with the rest of Greece subject to the Romans. 
The Thebans were from an early period invete- 
rate enemies of their neighbours, the Atlienians. 
Their hatred of the latter , people was probably one 
of the reasons which induced them to desert the 
cause of Grecian liberty in the great stniggle against 
the Persian power. In the Peloponnesian war the 
Thebans naturally espoused the Spartan side, and 
contributed not a little to the downful of Athens. 
But, in common with the other Greek states, they 
goon became disgusted with the Spartan supremacy, 



and joined the confederacy formetl against Sparta 
in B. i’. no t. The peace of Aiital(|das in .‘UiT put 
an end to hostilities in Greece ; but the treacherous 
seizure of the Ciadinea by the! Lacedaemonian ge- 
neral Phoehidaa in Sd'i, and its recovery l)y t\k 
Theban exiles in ,‘17^, led to a war between Thebes 
and Sparta, in which the former not only n'covered 
its inde[iondenco, but for ever destroyed the Lace- 
daemonian supremacy. This was the most glorious 
period in the '.riicban annals ; and the d^scisive 
defeat of th(i Spartans jit the battle of Ijcuctra in 
371, made Thebes the first poweJin Greece. Her 
greatness however was Aiainly due to the pre- 
eminent abilities ofjier citizens, Kpaminondas and 
Pelopidas ; and with the death of thefimner attlie 
battle of Mantinea in 3()'2, she lost tlie supremacy 
which she had so recently gained. Soon after- 
wards Philip of Macedon began to exercise a para- 
mount inlluence over tlie greatc'r part of Greece. 
The Thebans were induced, by the clocpience of 
Demosthenes, to forget their old animosities against 
the Athenians, and to join the latter in protecting 
the liberti(‘3 of Greece ; but their united forces 
were defeated by Philip, at the battle of Chaoro- 
ne.'i, in 333. Soon after the death of Pliilip and 
the accession of Alexander, the Thebans made a 
last att(Mii[jt to recover their liberty, but were 
cruelly punislied by the young king. The city 
was taken by Alexander in 33(5, and was entirely 
destroyed, with the exception of the temples, and 
the houses of tlio poet Pindar ; ('#00 inhabitants 
were slain, and 30,000 sold as slaves. In 31b* the 
city Vv’as rebuilt by Cassaiider, witli the assistance 
of tlie /Vthenians. In 290 it was taken liy Deme- 
trius Poliorcotes, and again sulfored greatly. Di- 
caoarclius, w'ho fiourished about this time, has left 
tis an interesting account of the city. lie describes 
it as about 70 stadia (nearly 9 miles) in circum- 
ference, in form nearly circular, and in appearance 
somewhat gloomy. He says that it is plentifully 
provided witli water, and contains bettor gardens 
than any other city in Greece ; that it is most 
agreeable in summer, on account of its plenfiful 
supply of cool and fresh water, and its large gar- 
dens ; but tliat in winter it is very unpleasant, 
being destitute of fuel, exposed to Hoods and cold 
wind?, and frequently visited by heavy falls of 
snow. lie further represents the people as proud 
and insolent, and always ready to settle disputes 
by fighting, rjither than by the ordinary course of 
justice. it is supposed that the population of the 
city at this time may have been between 50,000 
and b0,(i00 souls. After the Macedonian period 
Thebes ra])idly declined in importance ; and it re- 
ceived its last blow from Sulla, who gave half of 
its territory to the Delpliians. Strabo describes 
it as only a village in his time ; and Pausanias, 
wlio visiteef it in the ‘2nd century of the Christian 
era, says that the Cadmea alone was then in- 
habited. The modem town is also confined to 
this spot, and the surrounding country is covered 
'W'ith a confused heap of ruins. — 2. Surnamed 
Phthioticae (0i)§ai ot ^diwrides), an important 
city of Tlie.ssaly in the district Phthiotis, at a short 
distance from the coast, and with a good harbour. 
— 3. A town in Lucania, rarely mentioned, 
Thebais. , (Aeuvptus.] 

Thebe {Q-fiSv 'tiroTr\aKi7i), a city of M 3 '^sia, on 
the wooded slope of M. Placus, destroyed by 
Achilles. It was said to liave been the birthplace 
of Andromache and Chryscis. It c.\isted in the 


historical period, but bj' the tnie of Strabo it had 
fallen into ruin, .and by thntfif Pliny it had va- 
nished. Its site was near the head of the Gulf of 
Adramyttium, where ;i bi'autifiil tract of country 
was named, after it, Thehaiius campus (jh 
TteSiov). 

Tbecoa orTekoa(fc56ic(5a,Jost‘ph. ; ©eicwe I^XX.: 
Teku9y Ku.), a cit}" of Judai'a, on tluj edge of the 
desert, 6 miles Sfof Betlih.'hfjn, and 1’2 S. of Je- 
rusalem, was tile birthplace of the prophet Amos. 
(See also ‘2 Chron. xi.) In the time of Jerome, it 
was a mere village. * 

Thelpiiaa orTelphussa (06A7roofra,TeA(/)ou(r<ra; 
T€A<|)ouo-ios : nr. Vanena llvi.), a town in Arcadia 
on the river Ladon. 

Theman, a city of tlic Edomites, in Arabia Pe- 
traea, who.se people were ceh'biated for tlieir 
wisdom. 

Themis d.aughter of Uranus and Ge, 

was married to Zeii.s, liy wliom she became the 
mother of the Horae, Kiinomia, Dice (Astraea), 
Irene, and of the Moerae. In tlie Homeric poems, 
Themis is the personification of the order of things 
established b).' law, custom, and eipiity, wlience 
she is described as reigning in tlie as.semh]ie.s of 
iinm, and .as convening, by the coniniam),of Zens, 
the assembly of tlie gods. Sln^ dwells in Glympns, 
and is on friendly terms with Hera. Siie i.s also 
de.scribe(l as .a prophetic divinity, and is said to 
have been in possession of the Delphic oracle as 
tlie successor of Ge, and ]>revioii3 to Apollo, 
Nyrnpli.s heliejed t» be daughters of Zens and 
Themis lived in a cave on the river I’uidaiiu.s, .and 
the Hesperides also are ^'.alled daughters of Zeus 
.ami TlieiuLs. She is often represmited on coins 
resembling the figure of Athena witli a cornucopia 
and a pair of scales. 

Themisc;^a (©e^ulir/fypa), a plain on the coast 
of Pontiis, extending E. of the liver Iris beyoml tlie 
Thermodon, celebrated from very ancient times as 
the country of the Am.azons. It was well watered, 
and rich in pasture. At the mouth of the Ther- 
niodon was a city of the same name, which had 
been destroj'ed by the time of Augustus. It is 
doubtful whether the present Thennch occupies its 
site, [TiiERMonoN. I 

Tbemison (06/at(ran/), a celebr.ated Greek phy- 
sician, and the founder of the medical sect of the 
Methodici, was a native of Laodicea in Syria, and 
lived in the first century b. c. He ^vrote several 
medical works, hut of these only the titles and .a 
few fragments remain. The physician mentioned 
by Juvenal was probably a conteinporarv of the 
poet, and consequently a different person I'rom the 
foumler of the Methodici. 

Tbemistms (©e/xitmos), a distingui.slied phi- 
losopher and rhetorician, was a Papiilagonian, and 
flourished, first at Constantinople and aiterwards 
at Rome, in the reigns of Constantins, Julian, 
Jovian, Valons, Gratian, and Tlieodosius, He 
enjoyed the favour of all those ejnpi*rors, and wa.s 
promoted b}^ them to the highest honours of the 
st.ate. After holding various public oflicea, and 
being employed on many important embassies, he 
was in.'ide prefect of Constantinople by 'i'heodosius, 
A. D. 384. So great was the confidence reposed in 
him by Theodosius, that, though Themistius was 
a heathen, the emperor entrusted his .son Arcadius 
to the tutor-Jiip of the philosopher, 387. The life 
of Themistius probably did not extend beyond 
39p, Resides the emperors, he numbered among 



his friends llie chi|*f orators and philosophers of 
the ai^c, Christian as Avell as heathen. Not only 
Libaniiis, hut Grefrory of Naziaiizns also was his 
friend and correspond ent, and the latter, in an 
epistle still extant, culls him the “ king of arifu- 
niciits.” The orations (ttoXltlicoI Ktiyoi) of 'I'lie- 
niistius, extant in the time of Photins, wert' ‘Mi in 
number, of which 3d have come down to us in the 
original Creek, and one in a Lafln version, 'fh 
other two were supjiosed to he. lost, until one of 
them was discovered by Cardinal Maio, in tlic 
Amhrosian Librnry at ^rilan,‘in 131(). 'I'he best 
edition of the Orations is liy Dindorf, liips.! 3.3*2, 8vo. 

Thcmistdclcs (0eiao'T<j/fA7/v), tlie celebrated 
Athenian, was the son of Ncocles and Abrotonon, 
a Thracia]) woman, and was born about b. .' ll-!. 
In his youth he had an impetnoiis chara(*t(‘r ; he 
displayed great ijitellectnal })o\V('r comhined with 
a lofty ambition and desire of jmlitieal distinction. 
He began his career b\' .setting himself in o](])osi- 
tion to Ihose who luid most power, among whom 
Ari.stides was the cliief. The fame which IMil- 
tiades ac((nired b}’ liis generalship at JMarathon 
made a deej) impression on Themis^cle.s ; and he 
said that the trophy of ATiitiade-s would not let him 
sleep. Jdis rival .Aristides was ostracized iii 433, 
to which event Theiuistocles contributed ; and 
from this time he was the political leader in 
Athens. Jn 431 he was Archoii Pponvinns. Jt 
was about llii.s tiiiio that he persuaded the 
Athenians to employ the jiroduce of the silver 
mines of r^aurium in huildii^g ships, instead of 
distributing it among the Athenian citizens. His 
great object was to (Irawfr.he Athenians to tlu'sea, 
as lie wa.s convinced that it w.'is only by their tieet 
that Athens could rejiel the Persians and obtain 
the .supicmacy in (Jivecc. Tjpon the invasion of 
(.ji'ccce by Xerxe.s, Tliemistoeles was appointiul to 
the eomniand of tlie Athenian fh'ct ; and to his 
cnery}', prudence, forc.siglit, and conn'.ge the ( Jre(‘ks 
mainly owed tlieir .salvation from the Persian 
dominion. Upon the approach of Xerxes, the 
Athenians, on the advice of Tliemistocle.s, deserted 
their city, and removed their women, cliildren, and 
infirm piir.sons to Salamis, Aegina, and 'J’roe/.en ; 
blit as soon us the Persians took possession of 
Athens, the Peloponnesians Avere anxious to retire 
to the Corinthian isthmus. Tliemistoeles used all 
his iniluetice in inducing the (Jreeks to remain 
and fiL’ht with the Perskins at yalamis, and with 
the greatest 'difliculty per.siKuled the Spartan com- 
ntiander Eurjdiiades to stay at Sakmiis. But as 
soon as the fleet of Xerxes made its appearance, the 
Peloponnesians were again anxious to sail away ; 
and when Thcmi.'>tocle.s saw that he should be’uii- 
able to poivsnadc them to leinain, he. sent a faithful 
slave to the Persian comniaiiders, informing them 
that the Creeks intended to make their escape, 
and that the Persians luid now the opportunity of 
accompli.shiitg a noble enterprise, if they’- would 
only cut off the retreat of the Greeks. The Per- 
sians beruived what tliey were told, and in the 
]iiglit their fleet occupied the whole of the channel 
between Salamis and the mainland. The Creeks 
were thus compelled to fight ; and the result was 
the great and glorious victor}’, in wlilcli the greater 
part of the fleet of Xerxes was destroyed. 'J'his 
victory’, winch was due to Tliemistoeles, established 
bis reputation among the Cnseks. On liis visiting 
Sparta, he was received with extraordinary lioiiours 
by the Spartans, wlio gave Eiirybiades the palm 


I of bravery, andro Tliemistoeles the palm of wisdom 
and skill, witw a crown of olive, and the best 
chariot that ^arta possessed. The Atheiiimi.-j 
began to restore tucir ruined city after the hrn- 
l/.irians had left the country, and Th(‘ini.-:itecl**,s 
advised them to rebuild the walls, and to inal;!' 
tliem .stronger than bdfore. The Spartans 
an embassy fo Athens to dissuade them from foiti- 
fy’ing their city’, for which we can a.ssign no nioti\i; 
exceptea miserable jealousy. Themistocles, hoAv- 
ever, Avent on an embassy to Sparta, whore he 
amused the Sparf.nis Avith lies, till the Avall.s weie 
far enough advnuced to hfe in a .state of defence, I l 
was upon his advice also that ^le Atiienian.s forti- 
fied the port of Piraeus. The iniluence of 'I'lie- 
inistocles does not appear to have surviA'ed tlu' 
expulsion of the Persians from Creece and the 
fortification of the ports. He Avas proljably justly 
accused of enriching himself by unfair means, fbr 
he had no scruples about the Avay of accomplishing 
an end. A story is told, that after the reti-cat o'’ 
the fleet of Xer.ves, when the Creek licet avc', 

\vint/»fiiur jif I’oiyocmo tnlil fli.. .V 


Upon it. lli.s report Avas that nothing could lio 
more profituhle than the scheme of 'I'licniistocles. 
but nothing more unjust ; and the Atiieiiiaiis 
abided by the fei)ort of Ari.stido.s. In 471 Tiie- 
mistocles avus ostracised from Athens, ami retired 
to -'Vrgog. After tin* discovery’ of the troasonablo 
correspondence of Pau^anias Avitli the Ib r iun 
king, the Lacedaemonians sent to Atlien.s to ;'c- 
cuse Tin mistoclos of being privy to the de^:g!l tg’ 
Pau.saiiias. Tliereuiion the. Athenians sent oiii 
persons Avith tin? Tiacedaemoniaiis Avitli instnic- 
tions to arrest Tliemistoeles (4G()). Tln'inistocle.'-, 
hearing of wfiat was designed against liini, liiht 
fled from Argo.s to Coreyra, and then to hijiinis, 
where he took refnoo in tin' hou.se of Adini'tiis. 
king? of the Molossi, Avho ha])pened to be from 
home. Admetins was no friend to 'rhemistodes, 
hut his Avifo told the fugltivo that he woubi lio 
protected if he would take their child in his anus, 
and sit on the liearth. The king soon came in, 
and respecting hi.s suppliant attitude, raised liini 
up, and refused to surrender him to the Lricc- 
daemoiiiaii and Athenian agents. Tliemislocle.s 
finally reached the coast of Asia in safety. Xer.ves 
was now dead (10’.')), and Artaxerxes was mi tiio 
throne. Themi.stncle.s went Uj) to visit the king 
at his royal residence; and on his arrival he .vent 
the king a letter, in wliich he jirornised to do ilie 
khig a good service, and prayed that he luiglit lie 
allowed to wait a year, and then to e.yjilaiu per- 
sonally Avhat lu'ought him then'. In a year he 
made himself master of the Persian language and 
the Persian usages, and, being preseiiteil to the. 
king, he obtained tlie greatest iiifliiencti over liiin, 
and such as no Greek over before enjoyed; partly 
owing to his high reputation and tlie liopes that 
he gave to the king of subjecting tlie Greek-s to 
the Persians. Tlic king gave him a hniul'some 
allowance, after the Persian fashion ; Magnesia 
supplied him with bread nominally, but paid hiui 
aiumally fifty talents. Ltvmpsaciis supiilied Aviuo, 
and Myus the other provi.sions. IVlbn; Im could 
accomplish anything lie died; some s.ay that he 
poisoned himself, finding that he could not pei lonii 



his promise to the king. A monulent w.is erected ! 
to liis memory in the Agoni ot' wliich 

place was within his govcnimeiit.^ It is said that 
his hones wore secretly takeii.^to Attica hy his re- 
lations, and privatel}' interred then*. Tlicniistoclrs 
died in 4*11), at the* a/^e of G5. 'rheinistorlcs uii- 
donhtedly ])OS6esse{i great tah^nts ns a .statesman, 
great political sagacity, a ready wit, and cA'celloit 
judgment : hut he was not an honest man ; ;lld, 
like many otluT cle.ver men witli little n^rality, 
lie endi'd liis career nnha])pily and ingloriously, an 
exile and a traitor too. Jl lexers attributed to 
Themistocles are s|)nriou,|. 

Themistogenos ( 0 e|tao'TO 7 ei/T 7 t), of Syracuse, is 
said by X<‘no[)lion \HvU. iii. 1. ^ '!) to liave written 
1 , work on tin? Anabasis of (.’ vrns ; but nuKst mo- 
dern writers, following the statement of iMutarch, 
ai[)pose that Xenophon rtally refers to his own 
vork, to which he prefixed the name of Themis- 
togenes. 

Theocles (©to/rAf/s), son of ITegylns, was a 
Lacedaemonian statunrv, and one of the disciples 
of Dip. lenu.s and l:^c\ liis. lie therefore flourished 
about n. c. .5d0. 

Theoclymenus (©eoKAtiuei/os), son of Poly- 
phides of Ilyperasia, and a. descendant of IMe- 
iarnjms, was a soothsayer, and in conse<|U<*noe <d a 
nmrd(‘r, was obliged to take to flight, and came to 
Teleinaciius wlieii the latter quitted Sjiarta to 
return to Ithaca. 

Theocosiuus (0eu/fo(r/ios), of AJegara, a statu- 
ary, lhJ'^l■i.^lle(] about jj. c. -Iflo — 4fl0. 

Theocritus (0td«-/)iTos). 1, Of Chios, an orator, 
sophist, and p.M'liaps an liistorian, in the time of 
Alexan.lcr the Clreat. Ho wu.s cont.miporary witli 
Lplioru.s and Thcojioinjuis ; and the latter was his 
fellow-citizcii and political ()))f»oneiit, 'I'heopompus 
belonging to the aristocratic and Macedonian, and 
'I’lieficritus to the democratic and jiatriotic party. 
Theocritus is said to have also given dee]) ollenci* 
to Alexander by the sarcastic wit, wliicli appears 
to liav(* been the chief cause of his celebrity, and 
whieli at last cost him his life. He was ]vjt to 
deatli by Antigouus, in rcMUige for a jest n]»oii 
tlic king’s c, ingle eye. None ol" bis works arc 
extant witli the oxce{)tion of ‘2 or 3 epigniins, 
among which is a very bitter one i*})un Ari.stotle. 
— 2. The celebrated bucolic poet, was a native of 
Syracuse, and the son of Praxagoras and Philinna. 
Ho visited Alexandria during the latter end of the 
reign of Ptolemy Soter, wlicre he received tlie in- 
struction of Piiiletas and Asclepiades, and hegaii 
to distinguish himself as a poet. His first eiVorts 
obtained for him tlie patronage of Ptolemy Piiila- 
delphuG, wlio was associated in tlie kingd.mi vvith 
h’s father, Ptolemy Soter, in n. c. 2b\‘), and in 
•whose praise, thendore, the poet wrote the J-lth, 
loth, and i/th Idyls. At Alexandria he became 
acquainted with the iK>et Aratu.'^, to whom he 
addr<\s.sed his (>th Idyl. Thc'ocritus afterwards 
returned to ^Syracuse, and Hvc'd there under 
lliero IT. It ap])ear.s from the 1 Gth Idyl that 
Theoeritus was dissatisfied, both with the want of 
liberality on tlie part of lliero in rewarding him 
for his poems, and with the political state of his 
native country. It may therefore be snpjiosed 
that tie devoted the latter jiart of liis life almost 
entirely to the contemplation of those scenes of 
nature and of conntiy life, on liis rejnesentations 
of whicli his fame childly rest». Theocritus was 
the creator of bucolic poetry as a branch of Greek, 


and, tliroiigli imitators, such lis Virgil, of Roman 
literature. The Imcolic idyls n/if Theocritus are of 
a draiuatie and miinetic charaeter. They are pic- 
tures of the ordinary life of the common pi'ople of 
Sicily; w1n*ii(\‘ tlieir name, ci'Sv;, eiSt/AAia. The 
pastoral poi'ins and romances of later times are a 
totally different .s«»rt, *of eompo.-iiioii from the bu- 
colic;|ol Theocritus, who knows notliing of the 
afleoted .sentinici^t, tlie jiiire innocence, and the 
]»rinieval siinj.licity, which liave b(*(>n a.scrib.'d to 
the ima'^inary slu'phenls of a fictitious Arcadia. 
He merely exhibits siiiqib* and laithfiil yucture-s of 
thi' coiiniion life of tlie Sicilian pcojile, in a tho- 
rougbly objective, altliough truly yxietical spirit. 
Dramatic simplicity and truth are iinj)r(‘sKed upon 
the ])ictures exhibited in his ])()cms,inio the colour- 
ing of which lie has thrown much of the natural 
comedy which is always seen in the lomnion life 
of a free pc»>p!e. The colh'ction. which has come 
down to ns uiiihT the name of Thcecritiis, consists 
of 30 poems, called by the g.moral title of hhils^ a 
fragment of a few liiu's from a jioein entitled 
/ioremet'j and 22 epigrams in the Greek Anthology. 
Rut these Idyls are not all bncolie, and were not 
all written by'Theocritus. , 'I’liose idyls, of wliich 
the gemiineiie.ss is the most doubtful.^ an* the 
12tli, 17th, loth, l.dth, 20tli, 2()tli, 27tii, 2.bth, 

and ,’iOth. The dialect of 'J’heocritus is a mixed 
or eclectic dialect, in which the new or .«.oft<'ned 
Doric predominates. 'I'lie b. st editions of 'I'hco- 
critii.s are by Kiessljng, Lips. Ifll and by W'ii.stc-^ 
niann, (iotbae, 1 

Theodectos (0fo5t-/iTr;s), of Pba.selis, in Parn- 
plivlia, was a highly disyngui.shed rlioiorician and 
tragic po»*t in the. time ol Pliiliji of Maccdon. Ho 
was the son of Aristandor, ami a piij.il of Isocrati'S 
and Aristotle. 'J'lie greater jiai t of liis life was 

•nt at Athens, where he died at tlie age of 41. 
The peo])le of his native eity hoiiom.'d the memory 

Tlieodeetes with a |tatue in tlieir agora, which 
Alexander, when lie stopyied at IMiasdis on his 
march towards Persia, crouned with garland.s, to 
show his respect for tin* memory of a man who 
had been assoeiatod with himself by means of 
Aristotle and yihilosoyihy. The passmies of Aris- 
totle, in which Theodectos Is mentioned, show the 
strong regard and high esteem in which lie was 
held by the yihilosojdior. 'I’heoib'etes di'votcd 
himself, during the first jiiut of his life, entirely to 
rhetorie, and afterwards he turned his atti‘ntion to 
tragic poetry, lie was a ynofessiouftl teacher of 
rhetoric uml coinpo.ser of orations for others and 
was ill part dependent on this profession for his 
subslateiice. None of the works of Thoodectes 
have come down to ns. He wrote .•'iO tragedies, 
which were very popular among hi.s contenq.ornries. 
His treatise on rhetoric is repeateilly referred to 
by tile ancient writers. 

TheodoretUS (0ee5a>pT/roy), an eminent I'cclesi- 
astie of the 5th century, uas )»orn at Antioch 
i about A. D. ob3, and was made bishop ol Cyrus, 
or Cyrrhus, a small city near the Kujihrates, in 
420 or 423. He was ac'us.'d of being a Nes- 
torian, and was in conseqneneo deyiosed at the 
second council of Mplu'siis in 41J); hut he was 
restored to Ins diocese at the council of Chalcedon, 
ill d.ll, upon his anatliematizing Nestorius and 
his doctriii'-s. He ajipears to have died in 457 or 
453. Tlu'od.tret wa.s a man of learning and of 
sound jiuluonent. 'J'lie most important of his works 
arc : 1. Ommenturks oii various books of the Old 
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ana j.New lesiameiiis, iii which ho aaopts tne 
metliod, not of a lontinuoiis coinmcntiir}', but of 
proposiiiff and solving thoso difficulties which lie 
thinks likely to occur to a thoughtful reader. 2. 
An Kcclesidsticdl History^ in 5 books, intended as 
a continuation of the History of Knsebiiis. It 
begins with the history of itrianism, under Con- 
stantine the Croat, and ends in 429. % An 

apologetic treatise, intended to»t>xhibit tlie con- 
firmations of the truth of Christianity contained in 
the (Jentile philosophy. 4. Ten Orations on Provi- 
dence. The complete editions of Theodoret are 
by Sirniond and (larnier, 5 vols. fo., Paris, 1()42 
lb’84, and by Schulze and Nocsselt, Halae Sax. 
170*9 — 1774, 5 vols. in 10 parts 8vo. 

Theodorias. [V’^acca.] 

Theodorlcus or Theodericus. 1. I. King of 
the Visigoths from a. d. 418 to lol, was the suc- 
cessor of Wallia, hut appears to have been the son 
of the great Alaric. He fell fighting on the side 
of A(*tius and the Romans at the great battle of 
Chalons, in which Attila was defeated 45L— 2. 
II. King of the Visigoths A. i). 4.52 — 4()(>, 2nd 
son of Theodoiic 1. JIo succeeded to the throne 
by the murder of hi.s brother TlioVismond. He 
ruled ()V*»r the greater part of Gaul and Spain. 
He was assassinated in 480* hy his brother Kuric, 
wlio succeeded him on the throne. Theodoric II. 
w'ns a patron of letters and learned men. Tlie 
poet Sidonius Apollinaris resided for some time at 
his court. — 3. Surnamed the Grdat, king of the 
Ostrogoths, succeeded his fafeher Theodemir, in 
47-5. . He W’as at first an ally of Zeno, the em- 
peror of Constantinople, (but was afterwards in- 
volved in hostilities with the emperor. In ordc'r 
to get rid of Theodoric, Zeno gave him permission 
to invade Italy, and expel the usurper Odoacer 
from the country. Theodoric entered Italy in 
489, and after defeating Odoacer in 3 great battles, 
laid siege to Ravenna, which (Idoacer took 
refiigt*. After a sieg(! of 3 years Odoacer capitu- 
lated on condition that ho and Theodoric should 
rule joiiitl}’- over Italy; but Odoacer was soon 
after vvards miirden^d by liis more fortunate rival 
(493). Theodoric thus became piaster of Italy, 
whieli he ruled for 33 years, till his death in 520. 
Ilis long reign was prosperous and beneficent, and 
under bis sway Italy recovered from the ravages 
to which it had been exposed for so many years. 
Theodoric was also a patron of literature ; an#! 
among his ministers were Cassiodorus and Boo- 
th ins, the two last writers who cjin claim a place 
in the litentiire of ancient Rome. Rut prosperous 
as had been the reign of Theodoric, his last days 
were darkened by disputes with the Catholics, and 
by the condemnation and execution of Boethius 
and Symmachus, whom he accused of a conspiracy 
to overthrow the Gothic dominion in Itjily. His 
deatli is said to have been hastened by remorse. 
It is related that one evening, when a large fish 
was served on the table, he fancied that he beheld 
the bead of Symmachus, and was so terrified thiit 
he took to his bed, and died three days afterwards. 
Theodoric was buried at Ravenna, and a monu- 
ment was erected to liis memory by his daughter 
Araalasuntha. His ashes were deposited in a por- 
phyry vase, which is still to be seen at Ravenna. 

Theoddridas (0eo5wpi5as), of Synmuse, a lyric 
and epigraminaiic poet, who lived about b. c. 235. 
He had a place in the Garland of Meleager. There 
are 18 of his epigrams in the Greek Anthology. 


ineoaorus med^apos). 1. Of Byzantium, a 
.rhetorician, anJf a contemporiiry of Plato, who 
speaks of him somewhat contemptuously. Cicero 
describes him as ejjccelling rather in the theory 
tlfiin the practice of his art. — 2. A pliilosoplier of 
the Cyrenaic school, to one branch of which lio 
gave the name of “ Theodorians,” Oeodc^peToi. Ho 
is ^iially designated by ancient Avriters the Atheist. 
Il"was a disciple of the younger Aristippus, and 
was ba^iislied from Cyrene, but on what occasion is 
not stated. He then went to Athens, and only 
escaped being citurl before the Areopagus, hy the 
influence of Demetrius Riialereus. lit* was after- 
wards banished fcoiii Athens, probably with l)t;me- 
triiis (307), and went to Alexandria, wlicre In? 
was employed in the service of Ptolemy son of 
Bagus, king of the Macedonian dynasty in Egypt, 
it is not unlikely tliat he shared the overthrow 
and exile of Demetrius. While in the service o:' 
Pt(»leniy, Tlicodoriis was sent on an embassy to 
Bysimachus, whom he offended by the freedom of 
his remarks. One answer which he mad{^ to a 
threat of crucifixion which Bysimachus had used, 
has been celebrated ' by many .'iiicieiit Avriiers, 
Employ such threats to those courtiers of yours ; 
for it matters not to Theodore whether lie rots on 
the ground or in the air.” He returned at length 
to Cyrene, wdiere he appears to liave ended his 
d.iys. — 3. An eminent rhetorician of tlie age of 
Augustus, was a native of Gadara, in the country 
east of the Jord^,i. He settled at Hhod<*.s, when* 
Tiberius, afterwards emperor, during his retirement 
(n. c. 6* — A. I). 2) to that island, was one of liis 
hearers. He also taught at Rome ; but whether 
his settl(‘inent at Rome preceded that at Rliodes is 
uncertain. Tlieodonis was tiie founder of a scliool 
of rhetoricians, called “Theodorei,” as distingiiisln'd 
from the ” Apollodorei,*’ or followers of Apollodoriis 
of Pergamus, who had been tlie tutor of Augustus 
Caesar at Apollonia. Theodorus wrote many 
works, all of which arc lost. — 4. A ( ireek monk, 
suriiarned /’/Wrornwy, who lived in the first half of 
the *2tli century. He was held in great n'pute 
by his contemporaries as a scholar and philosopher, 
and wrote upon u great variety of subjects. Sc'verul 
of his works liave come down to us, of which tlie 
following inay*be mentioned : 1. A metrical romance 
in 9 books, on the loves of Rhodaiithe and Dosicles, 
WTitten in iambic metre, and exhiliiting very little 
ability. 2. A poem entitled Galeornyuniachiu, in 
iambic verse, on the battle of the mice and cat,” 
ill imitation of the Homeric Batmclioinyoniaciiia. 
This piece is often appended to the editions of 
Aesop and Babrius. — 5. The name of 2 ancient 
Samian artists. (1.) The son of Rluo'cns, and 
brother of Teleclcs, nourished about n.c. 009, and 
was an architect, a statuary in bronze, and a sculp- 
tor ill wood. He wrote a work on tlrO lleiaeum 
at Samos, in the erection of Avhich it may therefore 
be supposed tliat bo Avas engaged as Avell as his 
father. Or, considering the time Avhicli such a 
building would occupy, the treatise may pcrliaps be 
ascribed to the younger Theodorus. He Avas also 
engaged vvith his father in the erection of the laby- 
rinth of Bemnos ; and he prepared the foundation 
of the temple of Artemis at Ephesus. In conjunc- 
tion Avith his brother 'rdeclcs, he made tlie wooden 
statue of Apollo Py thins for the Samians, according 
to the fixed rules of the hieratic style. (2.) The 
son of Telecles, nephew of the elder Theodorus, 
and grandson of Rhoccus, nourished about 500, m 



the times of Croesus and Polycra®8, and ootained 
such renown as a statuary in bro*e, that the in- 
vention of tiiat art was ascribed lo him, in con- 
junction with his grandfathorj He also practised 
the arts of engraving metals (ropeuTXK^, carlatunl), 
and of gein-ongraving ; his works in those dcpart- 
inejits being celebrated gold and silver craters, and 
the ring of Polycratcs. 

Theodosiopolis (0eo8o(riou7roAts : prob. ICrze- 
roum)^ a. city of Armenia Major, S. of the praxes, 
and 4'2 stadia S. of the inouutaiii which contains 
the sources of the J'iuphratcs# built by Theo- 
dosius II. as a luountaifi fortress: enlarged and 
strengthened by j^m^stasiiis and Justinian. Its 
position made it a place of commercial imporUince. 
There were other cities of the name, but none of 
any great consequence. 

Theodosius. I. Surnamed the Great, Roman 
emperor of tlie Kast, a. d. 37b — 31)5, was the son 
of die general Theodosius who restored Hritain to 
the empire, and was belieadcd at Carthage in the 
reijiU of Valeiis, 370'. The future emperor was 
born in Sjailn about 346. He received a good 
educutiuii ; and ho learned the art of war under 
his own lather, whom ho accompanied in his Rritish 
campaigns. During his father’s life-time he uas 
raised to the rank of Duke (dux) of Moe.sia, where 
he defeated the Sarmatians (374), and saved the 
province. On the death of his father ho retired 
befon; eoiirt intrigues to his native country. He 
acquired a considerable military -rpiitatiou in the 
lifetime of his father; and after the death of Valcns, 
who fell in battle against the (ioths, he was [iro- 
, claimed eniperor of the Kast by Cratian, who felt 
himself unable to sustain the burden of the empire. 
The llomaii empire in the East A^as then in a 
critical position ; for the Romans were disheart- 
ened by tin* bloody defeat wdiich they had sus- 
taini'd, and the Coflis were insolent in their victory. 
Th(‘()dosuis, liowe\er, showed himself (‘qual to the 
ditliciilt position in which he was ]<laced ; he gained 
two signal victories over tlic Goths, and concluded 
a peace with the barbarians in 332. In the follow- 
ing year ( 333) Maximus assumed the imperial 
purple in Rrilain, and invaded Gaul Avith a power- 
ful army. In the war which followed Gratian was 
slain; .and Theodosias, who did ifot consider it 
prudent to enter into a contest with Maximu.s, 
acknowledged the latter emperor of the countries 
of Spain, Gaul, and Britain, but he secured to 
V.s'entiniaii, the brother of Gratian, Italy, Africa, 
and western lllyricum. But when Maximus ex- 
pelled V'^alentinian from Italy in 337, Theodosius 
e.spoused the cause of the latter, and marched into 
the West at the head of a powerful army. After 
(iefi^ating Maximus iu Pannonia, Theodosius pur- 
sued him across the Alps to Aquileia. Here Maxi- 
mus was surrendered by bis own soldiers to Theo- 
dosius and Avas put to death. Theodosius spent 
the winter at Milan, an(i in the following year 
(339) ho entered Rome in triumph, ncconip.'inied 
by Valentiniaii and his own son Honorius. Two 
events in the life of Theodosius about this time 
may be mentioned as evidence of his uncertain 
character and his savage temper. In 337 a riot 
took place at Antioc.h, in which the statues of the 
emperor, of his father, and of his Avife Avere throAvn 
down ; but these idle d(‘monbtratioiis Avere quickly 
suppressed by an armed force. When Theodosius 
heard of these riots, he degraded Antioch from the 
rank of a citj^, stripped it of its possessions and 


privileges, and reduced it tj the condition of a 
village dependent on Laodiijj&a. But in conse- 
quence of the intercession of Antioch ami the senate 
of Coiistantinnplo, he p.ardoncd the city, and all 
who had taken part in the riot. The other event 
is an eternal brand of infamy on the name of Theo- 
dosius. In 390, while the emperor was at Milan, 
a seidous riot broke out at Tliessalonica, iu Avhicli 
the imperi.al oftic#r and several of his troops Avere 
murdered. 4'heodosius resolved to take the most 
signal vengeance upon thti whole city. An army 
of barbarians was sent to Tliessalonica ; the people 
were invited to the ganuts of the Circus ; and as 
soon as the place Avas full, the soldiers received the 
signal for a massacre. For 3 liours the spectators 
were indiscriminately exposed to the fury of the 
soldiers, and 7000 of them, or, as some accounts 
say, more than tAvice that number, paid tlm penalty 
of the insurrection. St. Ambrose, the archbishop 
of Milan, represented to Theodosius his crime in a 
letter, and told him that penitence alone could 
eilace his guilt. Accordingly, when the emperor 
proceeded to ))f‘rfonn his devotions in the usual 
manner in the great church of Miliin, the arclibishop 
stopped him at the door, and demanded an acknow- 
l<*dgment of his guilt. 4'hc conscicjljce-struck 
Theodosius humbled himself before the church, 
which has recorded his penance as one of its great- 
est victories. He laid aside the insignia of impe- 
rial power, and in the posture of a suppliant in the 
church of Milan entreated pardon for his great sin* 
before all the congiegatioii. After 3 months, the 
emperor was restored to coinmunion Avith the 
church. Theodosius spei^t 3 years in Italy, during 
wiiich he established Valentinian II. on the throne 
of the West. He reuirned to Constantinople to- 
Avard.s the latter end of 391. Valentinian Avas slain 
in 392 by Arliogastes, avIio raised Eugonius to the 
empire of t)io West. Tliis involved Theodosius in 
a new Av.ar ; but it end(‘d in tlie defeat and death 
both of lOugenins and Arbogastes in 394. Theo- 
dosius died at Milan 4 months after the defeat of 
EiJgenius, on the l7th of January 395. His 2 
sons, Arcadiiis and llonorius, had already been 
elevated to the rank of Augusti, and it was ar- 
ranged that tlie empire should be divided between 
them, Arcadius having the East, and Honorius the 
West. Theodosius Avas a firm Catholic, and a 
fierce opjionent and persecutor of the Ariaiis ami 
all heretie.s. It Av.as iu his reign also tliat tlie 
formal destruction of paganism toi)k pjaco ; and we 
still possi'ss a l.arge number of the hews of Theo- 
dosius, prohibiting the exercise of the p:igaii reli- 
gion, and forbidding the heathen worship under 
severe penalties, iu some cases extending to death. 
— II. Roman emperor of the K.ast, a. n. 403 — ■ 
450, was born in 401, and was only 7 years of age 
at the death of his father Areadius, Avhom he suc- 
ceeded. Theodosius Avas a Ave.ik prince; ;ind his 
sister Pulcheria, Avho became his guardian in 414, 
possessed the virtual government qt the empire 
during the remainder of liis long reign. The prin- 
cipal external events in the reign of Theodosius 
were the Avar with the Persians, AA'hich only lasted 
a short time (421—422), and w.as terminated by 
a peace for lOO years, and the war Avith the Huns, 
who repeatedly defeated tlie armies of the em- 
peror, and compelled liim at length to conclude a 
disgraceful peace Avith them in 447 or 448. .Theo- 
dosius died in 450, and was succeeded by bis sister 
Pulcheria, avIio prudently took for iier colleague iu 



tiio empire the serlitor Marciaii, and made him 
her husband. Th^pdosiiis had been married in 
4*21 to the accomplished Athenais, tlie daughter 
of the sophist Leontius, who n'ceived at her bap- 
tism the name of Eiidocia. Their daughter Eu- 
doxia wjia married to Valentinian TIL, the emperor 
of the West. In the reigrf of Theodosius, and 
that of Valeri tiiiiaii III., was made the compilition 
calleil the Coder Tlwodosiaincs. •It was published 
in 438, It consists of IG hooks, wiiich are divided 
int(» titles, with appropriate rubricae or headings; 
and the constitutions belonging to each title arc 
arranged nnder it in chronological order. The 
first 5 books comprise tlie greater ])art of the 
constitution whieh relates to Jiat /^rii'ulunt; the 
Gth, 7tli, and 8th books contain the law tliat iv- 
lutt's to the constitution and administration ; the 
9tli hook treats of criminal law; the 10th and 
11 til treat of the public reviuiue and some matters 
relating to procedure; the T2th, 13th, 1 4th and 
15Lh hooks treat of the constitution and the ad- 
ministration of towns and other corporations; and 
the IGtli contains tlie law relating to ecclesiastical 
mutters. The best edition of this Code with a 
commentarv is that of J. (Jothofredlis, wliich was 
edited af^er his death by A. Marville, Lyon, IGGf), 
G vols. lo. ; and afterwards by Hitter, Leipzig, 
173G- — 174'^), fol. The best edition of the text 
alone is that by ITaiiel in the Corpus J-uris Aide- 
Justlui(i7t<'uiu, Bonn, 1337. — III. Literary. 1. Of 
Bitliynia, a mathematician, mentioned by Strabo 
and by Vitruvius, the lattei'fof whom speaks of 
him as the inventor of an universal sun-dial.— 
2. Of Tripolis, a matheinp,tician and astronomer of 
fiomo distinction, who aiipears to have flourished 
later tlian the reign of Trajan, ile wrote several 
worlcs, of which tlie 3 following are extiuit, and 
have been published. 1. ^(paipiua^ a treatise on 
the properties of the sphere, and of the circles 
de.scril)ed on its siiiTace. 2. Hepl pp-epiav Kal 
VVKTWU. 3. Tlfpl OiKTia^OJU. 

Theodota (&eoddrTj), an Athenian courtezan, 
and one of tlie most celebrated persons of that 
class in Greece, is introduced as a speaker in 
Xenophon's Memoraiilia (iii. 11.) Slie at last 
attached herself to Alcibiades, and, after his 
murder, she performed liis funeral rites. 

Theognis ( 0 eo 7 »/ts). 1. Of Megara, an an- 
cient elegiac and gnomic poet, is said to have flou- 
rished n. .')4}3 or .j 44. Jle may have been born 
about .'570, and would therefore have been HO at the 
comincnceaiient of the Persian wars, 4.00, at which 
time we know from his own writings that lie was 
alive. Theognis belonged to the oligarchical party 
in his native city, and in its fates he shared. He 
was a noble by birth ; and all his sympathies 
were vvith the nobles. They are, in his poems, 
the ayaOol and eV0Auf, and the commons the kukoI 
and SciAot, tenns whicli, in fact, at that period, 
were regularly used in this political signification, 
and not in their later ethical meaning. ITc was 
banished with the leaders of the oligarchical party, 
having previously been deprived of all his pro- 
perty ; and most of his poems were composiMl 
while he was an exile. Most of his political 
yerses are addressed to a certain Cynuus, the son 
of Poly pas. The other fragments of his poetry 
arc of a social, most of them of a festive character. 
Th%^ place us in the midst of a circle of friends, 
who formed a kind of convivial society ; all the 
members of this society belonged to the class whom • 


the poet calls “ Ae good.” The coil 'ction of gnomic 
poetry, which Ins come down to iis under the 
name of Theot^is, contains, however, many addi- 
tions from later poefs. The genuine fragments of 
Tltieogiiis contain much that is highly ])oetiea.l in 
tljought, and elegant as well as forciblii in ex])res- 
sion. The best editions are by Ih'kker, Lips. 
131.5, and 2d ed. 1827, 3vo. ; by Welckor, Fran- 
cof. 132G, five. ; and by Ondlius, Turic. 1{J4(), Ho. 
— 2. A tragic poet, contemporary witli Aristo- 
phanes, by whom ho is satirized. 

TEeou (06aw)* 1. The nauKJ of 2 mathema- 
ticians who are often confoiincled togctluT. The 
first is 'J’heon the elder, of Smyrna, best known 
i\& an arithmetician, who lived in the time of 
Hadrian. The second is Theon tlu‘ youngrr, of 
Alexandria, the father of Hypatia, Ijest known as 
an astronomer and geometer, who livt'd in the 
time of Theodosius the elder. Both wen* hea- 
thens, a fact which the date of the second makes it 
desirabh; to state ; and each hchl tin; Platonism 
of his period. Of Theon of ISmyrna all that we 
have left is a portion of a work entitled, T(h;' uard 
p.a6r]iJLaTiK7]V llXdruuus 

oLpdyvucru/. The portion which now' exists is in 
2 hooks, one on arithmetic, and one on music ; 
there was a third on astronomy, and ti Iburth Uepl 
n-ris tV Koapfp apunvias. The best ('ditiou Is by 
Odder, Leyden, 1827. Of Theon of Alexandria 
the fidlowing works have come dowm to us: — 
I. Scholia on Ai-atiis. 2. Edition of Euclid. 3. 
Commentary on the Almaarst of Ptolenjy, ad- 
dressed to his son Kpipliaiiiiis. 4. Cmimientary on 
the tables of Ptolemy, — 2. Aeliiis Theon, of 
Ale-xandria, a sophist and rhetorician > f uiu crtain 
date, wrote severcil works, of which one entitled 
/'roifpmmiSfUdta {llpoyvpivda'ixaTa) if, still e\ta.nt. 
It is a useful tre!itis(* on the proper s\ stem of pre- 
paration for the profession of an onitoi-, acconling 
to the rules laid down by Hernm^uns and Anh- 
thonius. One of the best editions is by Finckh, 
Stuttgard, 1834. — 3. Of Samos, a ])aiiiter who 
flourished from the time of Philip onwards to that 
of the successors of Alexander. Tiio peculiar merit 
of Theon was his ])rohfic fancy. 

Theonoe (©eovd?}), daughter of Proteus and 
Psammathe, aTfeo called Idothea. [Idoiuka. ) 
Tlieophanes ((rhociidp-qs). 1. Cn. Pompeius 
Theophaues, of Mytilenc in Leshus, a learned 
Greek, and one of the most intimate friends of 
Poinpey. Ponipey a[)pears to have made liis ac- 
quaintance during the Mitliridatic wai', and soon 
])ecame so much att:iclied to him that lu- presented 
to him the Roman francliise in the piefejice of liis 
army, after a speech in whicli he eulogised liis 
merits. This occurred about b. c;. G2 ; and in the 
course of the same year Theoplmucs iilitaiiied from 
Ponipey the privileges of a free state for*l)is native 
city, although it had espoused tlie cause of Miiiiri- 
dates. Thcoplmnes came to Rome witli Ponipey ; 
and on the breaking out of the civil war he accom- 
panied his patron to Greece. Pomjiey appointed 
him commander of the Fal)i'i,and chietly consulted 
him and Lucceius on all important matters in the 
war, much to the indignation of tlie Roniau nobles. 
After the battle of Pharsalia Tiieoplianes fleii with 
Ponipey from Greece, and it was owing to his ad- 
vice that Ponipey went to Egypt. After the death 
of his patron, Theophanes took refuge in Italy, 
and was pardoned by Caesar. Aftm* his death 
the Lesbians paid divine honours to his memory. 



Theophtines wrote tlie history ofpompey’a cam- 
paigns, in which he represented exploits of his 
patron in the most favourable fight. •— 2 . M. 
Pompeius Theophanes, son o)’ the preceding, Avas 
sent to Asia by Augustus, in the capacity <»£ pit>- 
curator, and was at tlie time that Strabo wrote 
one of the friends of Tiberius. The latter emperor, 
liowcver, put his descendants to death towards the 
end of his reign, a. n. 3^1, hecaiiso tlieir ancestor 
had been one of Poinpey’s friends, and laid iticeived 
aft(‘r his death divine honours from the Lesbians. 
— 3. A Jiyzantine historian, Ihilirished most pro- 
bably in th(' latter part ftf tin; Gth century of our 
era. He wrote, in 10 books, the history of the 
Kastc'i’u Enifjiro during tlu^ Persian war nndor 
Justin II., from a. d. 5(i7 to oOl. The work it- 
self is lost, but some extracts from it are preserved 
by Pbotiiis. — 4. Also a ilyziiiitine historian, lived 
during tlie second half of the Oth century, and the 
early part of the Otii. In consequence of his sup- 
porting the cause of image w'orship, he wa.s 
banished by L(^o the Armenian to the island of 
Samothrace, whore he died, inOlo. Theophanes 
Avrot(^ a Chronicon, which is still extant,*bogiuiiing 
at the accession of Diocletian, in ‘277, and coining 
dowif to dll. It consists, like the Chronica ol 
Ehisebius and of Syncellus, of two parts, a history 
arranged according to years, and a chronological 
table, of which the former is very i^iperior to tlie 
latter. It is publi-sln'd in the (jollectioiis of the 
Pivzantlno writers, Paris, IGaJ, iHl., Veiiet. 17211, 
foi. 

Theophllus (0f (h/jiAos). 1. An Athenian comic 
poet, most ]irohably of the ^Fiddle Comedy. — 2. 
An historian and geograplior, (luoted by Josephus, 
]*liitarch, and Ptolemy, —■3. liisliop of Antioch, 
ill the latter jiart of the Jiid century of our ora, 
and the author of one of the earl}’’ apologies for 
Cluistianity wMiicli have come down to us. This 
work i.s in the form of a, letter to a friend, named 
Autolyciis, who was still a heathen, but a man of 
extensive niading and great learning. It was com- 
posed A. D. 130 ; a year or two licfore the fleatli 
of Thco])liibis. The best edition is that by Wolf, 
llamb. 1721, ovo. — 4. Bishop of Alexandria, in 
the latter part of tlio -1th and tin; beginning of the 5th 
centuries of our era, and distinguished for his per- 
secutions of the Origenists and for his hostility to 
Chrvsostom. lie died a. d. 112. A few remains 
of his w'orks have come down to ms.— 5. Une of 
the. lawyers of Constantmople ivlio ivere employed 
by Justinian on his first Code, on the Digest, and 
on tlio com position of the Institutes. [Justim- 
ANUs. ] Theojdiilus is the author of the (Jreck 
translation or paraphrase of the Institutes of Justi- 
nian, Avhicli has come down to us. It is iiititled ’I/'- 
(rriTovTa 0€o<pi\ou ’AvTi/fcWwpoSj Tnstiiula Th 
phili Anfcccnsoris. It liecame the text for the In- 
stitutes in the East, where the Latin language was 
little known, and entirely displaced the Latin text. 
The best edition is by Keitz, Haag. 1751, 2 vols. 
4to.— 6. Tlieopliilus Protospatharius, the author 
of several Greek medical works, wliieli are still 
extant, rrotospathitriun Avas originally a military 
title given t(f the colonel of the body-guards of the 
emperor of Constantinople {Spafhuru)y but after- 
Avurds bccaim; also a high civil dignity. Theojihi- 
lus probably lived in tlie 7tli century after (Jirist. 
Of his woiics the 2 most important are: 1. IlepI 
ttjs tou 'AvOpuirov KaTa(rK€U7)v, JJe Corporia JIu- 
muni FuLriciiy an anatomical and physiological 


treatise in 5 books The ^est edition is by 
Greenhill, G.von. 1342, 3vo. 'h. Ilepl Oupon/, iJc 
Urinis^ of whicli tlic best edition is by Guidot, 
Lugd, Bat. 1703 land 1731) l>vo. 

Theophrastus (WeJ^pafrros), tlie Greek philo- 
so])her, was a nati\e of Envsus in liC'sbos. and 
studied phibisophy at Athens, first under JMato, 
and %ftcrwards undm* Aristotle, He beemne the 
favouriti; juipil Aristotle, avIio is said to liave 
changed his original name of Tyrtamus to Tiieo- 
phrastus (or tin- Divine Speaker), to indicate 
tlni ilin-nt and graceful addri'^s of his ]nipll ; but 
this tale is scarcely eredible. Aristotle named 
Theophrastms liis succi-bsor in the ])residency of 
the Tiyceiim, and in liis Avill bequeathed to him 
his library and the originals of hi.s own Avritings. 
Thenjdirastns wMs a wortiiy siiccca^ior of his great 
master, and noldy Mistaincd the character of the 
school. He is i-aid to have liad 2000 di.M i[iles, 
and among them such men as the comic ]ioet 
IMeiiander. He w'as highly e.^.tpenu‘d by the 
kings Pliilip])us, Ca.ssander, and Ptolemy, and was 
not the lc.-.s the object of the rcg.’lTd of the Athe- 
nian people, ^as Avas decisively shown Avlieii he 
was inipeaclied of impiety; for he was not only 
acquitted, but his accuser would liavct fallen a 
victim to his calumny, had not 'fheophrastus 
giuierously interfered to save him. Nevt>rlhtd<.‘SS, 
when tlie philo.bophers were baiiisiied from Athims, 
in B. 305, according to the law of Sophoebjs^^ 
Theophrastus also leit the city, until Philo, a 
disciple of Aristotle, in the very next year, hi imglit 
Sophoeb-s to pnnishiiu'iit, and procured tlie repeal of 
tlie law. From this tir*e Theojthrustiis continued 
to tt ach at Athens W'itlumt any fin ther molestation 
till his death. He died in 237, having presided over 
the Academy aliout 35 years. His ag(‘ i.s dillereiitly 
■tated. According to some accoiint.s lie lived 35 
years, according to otinu’s 107 years. Ho is .said 
to have elo.s(*d hi.s hie Avith the complaint re^pei t- 
ing the short dination of human exi.^tence, that it 
ended just when the insiglit into its ]u'(/bienis was 
heginning. 'flu* Avhole population of 'Athens look 
part in his fuin ral obsequies. He l,i‘(juealhed hie 
library to Ni'leiis of Scepsis. Theojdnaslus exiTted 
himself to carry out the pliilo.sophical system oi 
Aristotle, to throw light upon the dillieulties con- 
tained in his books, and to fill up the gaps ir 
them. With this view* he Avrole a great numbei 
of w’orks, the great object of wdiiidi was the de- 
velopment of tiic Aristotelian pliilosopliy. Lii- 
fortunately most of these Avorks luiA’e perislied 
The following are alone extant: 1. C/nintf/cm 
(ijOiKal xapaKTTjpey), in 30 chapters, eoiitiiiiiing 
descriptions of vicious characters. 2. A treatise 
on sensuous perception and iU objects (7re/d alaOr^ 
(runs (ical atcr0TjTwi/] ), 3. A fraitiiient of a work 

on metaphysics {rthv jaera ra 4. On ila 

IJiiflory of Plauls (ttc/jI ItJTopias)^ in 10 

books, one of the earliest work.s on botany Avhicb 
have come dowm to us. 5. On fl/e OanyesoJ F/anit 
(irepl (pvTwv ctiTiaw), origiiiallA in 3 books, oi which 
() are still ext.mt, 3. Oj'.Sfona (TrepI \Wwr). 'I’lit 
best editions of tlie complete Avorks of .1 lico- 
phrastus are by Schneider, Lip.*;. 1313 — 21, i. 
vols., and by IVInnner, Vratislavine, 1342, o; 
Avbieli, houe\er, the first volume has only yei 
appeared, 'fhe be.st .separate edition of the ( '//(true 
icce.'t is by Lip.*;. IHlb’. 

Thcojihylactus {(r')co(pv\dKTos^. 1. Surnamoi 
SiiBOcaUa, a Byzantine historian, lived at Cun 



stantinople, where *ho held some public offices 
under Heraclius, abcf.it A. d. CIO — ()2‘). His chief 
work is ;i history of the reign of the cmperoi 
Maurice, in 8 books, from the death of Tiberius II. 
and tlio accession of Maurice, in down to the 
murder of Maurice and liis cjiildren by Phocas ii 
602. 'J'ho best edition of this work is by Bckkcr, 
Bonn, lo.'M, iivo. There is also extant another 
work of Tlieopliylactus, entitled F/ty- 

sicac^ of wliich the best edition is by Boissonade, 
Paris, 103.5, Ovo. ■— 2. Archbishop of Bulgaria, 
flourished about A. D. 1070 and onwards, is cele- 
brated for bis commentaries on the Scriptures, 
which are founded on the comiueiitarios of Chry- 
Bostom, and are of considerable value. 

Theoponipus (©eoTro/xTros). 1. King of Sparta, 
reigned about u. c. 770 — 72U He is said to have 
established the cphoralty, and to have been mainly 
instrumental in bringing the 1st Messenian war 
to a successful issue. —2. Of Chios, a celebrated 
Greek historian, was the son of Dainasistratus and 
the brotli(*r of Caucalus, the rhetorician. He was 
born about n. c. 378. He accompanied his father 
into banishment, when the latter \,vas exiled on 
account of his espousing the interests of thC Lace- 
daeiuouiafis, but ho was restored to his native 
country in the 4.5th year of his age (333), in con- 
eefjuencc of tlie letters of Alexander the Great, in 
which he exhorted the Chians to recal their exiles. 
In wliat year Theoponipus quitted Chios with his 
fatin'!’ is uncertain ; but ^v^) know that before he 
left Ills native country, he attended the school of 
rhetoric wliich Isocrates opened at Chios, and that 
he profited so much by •Ihe lessons of his great 
master as to he reg.-irded by the ancients as the 
most distinguished of all his scholars. Ephorus 
the Jiistorian wa.s a fellow-student with him, but 
was of a very different character; and Isocrates 
used to s.ay of them, th;»t Theopompius needed the 
hit and Ephorus the spur. In comsequence of the 
advice of Isocrates, Theoponipus did not devote 
his oratorical powers to the pletiding of causes, but 
gave his chief attention to the study and composi- 
tion of history. Like his master Isocrates, how- 
ever, lie composed many ortations of the kind, called 
Eijiih itic by the Greeks, that is, speeches on set 
subjects delivered for display, such as culogiiims 
upon States and individuals. Thus in 352 he 
contended at Halicarnassus with Naucrates and 
his master Isocrates for the prize of oratory, given by 
Artemisia ill honour of her husband, and gained the 

f tory. On bis return to Chios in 333, Theo- 
npn5i, who ivas a man of great wealth as well 
as learning, naturally took an important position 
in the state ; but his vehement temper, and his 
support of the aristocratictal party, soon raised 
against him a host of enemies. Of these one of 
the most formidable was the sophist Theocritus. 
As long as Alexander lived, his enemies dared not 
take any open proceedings against Theoponipus ; 
and even after tiie death of the Macedonian mo- 
narch, lie afipears to have enjoyed for some years 
the protection of the royal house. Theopmnpus 
was .supported by Alexander, and after hi.s death 
jy the royal bouse; hut he was eventually ex- 
tolled from Chios as a disturber of the public 
peace, and fled to Egypt to Ptolemy, about 305, 
ueing at the time 75 years of age. We are in- 
formed that Ptolemy not only refused to receive 
riiciqiompus, but would even hcive put him to 
leath as a dangerous busybody, had not some of 


his friends inteifeded for his life. Of his further 
fate we have vf particulars. None of the works 
of Theopompus have come down to us, but the 
foilowiiig were his clrief works : 1. *E\\7)i/iKai ia-ro. 
pSlki or iSiVUTa^is ‘EWtjpikwv, A History ofdrecce^ 
in 12 books, which was a continuation of the his- 
tory of Thucydides. It commenced in b. 411, 
at the point where the liistory of Thucydides 
breaks off, and embraced a period of 17 years 
down tr the battle of Cnidus in 394. 2. ^lAiTTTrtKa, 
also called ^laropiai (/car* The History of 

Fhilip^ father of itlexander the Great, in 58 books, 
from the commencement of his reign 360, to his 
death 336. This work contained numerous di- 
gressions, which in fact formed the greater part 
of the whole work ; so that Philip V., king of 
Macedonia, was able, by omitting them and re- 
taining only what belonged to the proper subject, 
to reduce the work from .58 books to 16. 53 of 

the 58 books of the original work wen^ extant in 
the 9th century of the Christian aera, and were 
read by Photius, who lias preserved an abstract of 
the 12th book. 3. Oratio7ies^ which were chiefly 
Panegyrics, and what the Greeks calh.*d ’Xv/j-Suv- 
\evTtKol \6yoi. Of the latter kind one of the 
most celebrated was addressed to Alexander oii 
the state of Chios. Theoponipus is praised by 
ancient writers for his diligence and accuracy ; 
hut is at the «ame time said to have taken inori’! 
pleasure in blaming than in commending ; and 
many of his jiufj^ments respecting events and cha- 
racters were expres.scd with such acrimony and 
severity that several of the ancient writers speak 
of his malignity, and cull him a reviler. 'Fhe 
.style of Theopompus was formed on the model of 
Isocrates, and possessed the characteristic merits 
and defects of his master. It was pure, clear, and 
elegant, but deficient in vigour, loaded with orna- 
ment, and in general too artificial. The best col- 
lections of the fragments of Theopompus are by 
Wichers, Lugd. Bat. 1829, and by C. and 'J'heod. 
MUlJer in the Fniymenta Ilistoricornni (Iraecorum^ 
Paris, 1841. — 3. An Athenian comic poet, of the 
Old, and also of the Middle Comedy, was the sou 
of Theodectes or Theodoras, or Tisamenus. He 
wrote as late qs b. c. 380. His extant fragments 
contain examples of the declining purity of tlie 
Attic dialect. 

TlieozSnIUB (Oeo^eVioy), a surname of Apollo 
and Hermes. Respecting the festival of the 
Theoxenia, see Diet, of Antiq. s.v. 

Thera (0^pa: 07jpaTos : Sitntorin), an island 
in the Aegaean sea, and the chief of the Sporadcs, 
distant from Crete 700 stadia, and 25 Roman 
miles S. of the island of I os. It is de.scrihed by 
Strabo as 200 stadia in circumference, but l)}^ 
modern travellers as 36 miles, and in figitre exactly 
like a horse-shoe. Thera is clearly of volcanic 
origin. It is covered at the present day with 
pumicc-.stoiie ; and the rocks arc burnt and 
scorched. It is said to have been formed by a 
clod of cartli thrown from the ship Argo, and to 
have received the name of Calliste, when it first 
emerged from the sea. Therasia, a small island 
to the W., and called at the present day by the 
same name, was torn, aw«ay from Thera by some 
volcanic convulsion. Thera is said ‘to have been 
originally inhabited by Phoenicians, but was 
afterwards colonised by Lacedaemonians and Mi- 
nyans of Lemnos under the guidance of the Spartan 
Thcras, who gave his name to the island. In 



B.C 631 Battus conducted a color^ from Thera to daughter of Lelex, and is celcUrated in mythology 
Africa, where he founded the cc^hrated city of as the hirth-jdace of Castor ayid Pollux', and con- 
Cyrene. Thera remained faithful ro the Spartans, tained temples of these divinities as well as temples 
and was one of the few islands which espousc.d of Menelaus and Helen, both of whom were said 
the Spartan cause at the commencement of the to l»e huried here. — 2. A town in Boeotia, on the 
Peloponnesian war. road from Thehes to the Asopus. 

Therambo (©tpo/xSw, also Qpdfi€os)^ a town of Theras. [Thku.^.] 

Macedonia on the peninsula Pallone. Tlferasia. [Thkh,*..] 


Tberamenes (0i7pa)u,6i/7}s), an Atlicnian, son of 
Hagnon, was a leading member of the oligarchical 
government of the 400 at Athens in b. c. 411. In 
this, however, he docs not appear to have occupied 
as eminent a station as l*e had hoped to fill, while 
at the same time the declaration of Alcibiades and 
of the army at Samos against the oligarchy made 
it evident to him that its days were numbered. 
Accordingly he withdrew from the more violent 
aristocrats and began to cabal against them ; and 
he subsequently took not only a prominent ]a^t in 
the deposition of the 400, but came htrward as the 
accuser of Antiphon and Archcptolemus, who had 
been his intimate friends, but whose, death he was 
now the mean and cowardly instrument in pro- 
curing. At the battle of Arginiisae, in 406, The- 
ramenes held a subordynite command in the Athe- 
nian fleet, and he was one of those \yho, after the 
victory, were commissioned by the generals to 
repair to the scene of action and save as many as 
possible of the disabled galleys and tlieir crews. 
A storm, it is said, rendered the execution of the 
order impracticable; yet, instead tnistiijg to this 
SIS his ground of defence, Theramenes thought it 
safer to divert the popular anger from Itimsolf to 
others; and it appears to have been chielly througli 
Ills machinations that the 6 generals who had re- 
tui'ned to Athens, were condemned to death. After 
th(! capture of Atlieiis by Hysander, Theramenes 
was clioseri one of the Thirty Tyrants (404). He 
endeavoured to check tlio tyrannical proceedings of 
his colleagues, foreseeing that their violence would 
bo fatal to the permanence of tl>eir power. His 
opposition, however, had no effect in restraining 
them, but only induced the desire to rid thcufsclvea 
of so troublesome an associate, whose former con- 
duct moreoviT had shown that no political party 
could depend on him, and who had earned, by his 
trimming, the nickname of K6Sopvo^^ — a boot 
which might be worn on either foot. Jfe was 
tliereforo accused by Critias before the council as a 
traitor, and when his nominal judges, favourably 
impressed by his able defence, exhibited an evident 
disposition to acquit him, Critias introduced into 
the chamber a number of men armed witii daggers, 
and declared that, as all who were not included in 
the privileged Three Thousand might be put to 
death by the sob* authority of the Thirty, he struck 
the name of Theramenes out of that list, and con- 
demned fiim with the consent of all his colleagues. 
Theramenes then rushed to the altar, which stood 
in the council-chamber, but was dragged from it 
and carried off to execution. When he had drunk 
the hemlock, he dashed out the last drops from the 
cup, exclaiming, “This to the health of the lovely 
Critias ! ” Both Xenophon and Cicero express 
their adiniiAtion of the equanimity which he dis- 
played in his last hour ; but surely such a feeling 
is sadly out of place when directed to such a man. 

Th^rapnae (©epairi/at, .ilso ©Spairt/rj, Dor. 0€- 
pdirya : &€pairya7o5). 1 . A town in Ljiconica, on 
the left Lank of the Eurotas, and a little above 
Sparta. It received its name froin Tlierapne, 


Thericles a Corinthian potter, wliose 

works obtained such colc.brity that they became 
known througliout (.Jreoce by the nnuie of & 7 }pU 
icAeia (sc. TroTrjpia) or /cuAiaej ©TjpixAetat (or -at), 
and these names wen^ applied not only to cups of 
cartlienware, but also to those of wood, glass, gold, 
and silver. Sonu* scholars make Tlicricles a coii- 
tempurnry of Aristophanes ; but otlnn.s deny the 
exisU'Uce (»f Thericles altogether, and conti'iid that 
the name of these vases is a descriptive one, d('riv(*d 
from the tigiire.s of animals (^ijpia) with which 
they were adorned. 

Therma (Qfpu'q: ©tp^taios), a town in IMaco- 
donia, afterwards called Thessaloinca [Thkssa- 
lomcaJ, sitnatetl at tim N. E. extremity of a 
great gulf of the Aegaean sea, lying between 
Thessaly ana* the peninsula Chalcidice, and called 
Thermaicus or Thermaeus Sinus J&epiuLa7os 
koKttos)^ from the town at its head. This gulf 
was also called Macedonicus yinus : its modern 
name is (iulf of Saloniki. 

Thermae (©epuat), a town in Sicily, built by 
the inhabitants of Hinu'ra, after tlie destnictioflF* 
of the latter city bjr the Carthaginians. For details 
see Himkha. 

Thermaicus Sinus. , [Therma.] 

Thermodon {Ofppd^oov : Thcrmch)^ a river of 
Pontiis, in the district of Tlumiiscyra, the reputed 
country of the Ania/ons, rises in a mountain called 
Aniazoiiiiis ]\I. (and still Mason near 

Phanaroea, and falls into the sea about ‘^6 niili'S 
E. of the mouth of the Iris, after a short course, 
but with so large a body of wat(;r, tltat its bn'adtlj, 
according to Xenophon, was [\ plethra (tihove oOd 
feet), and it was navigable. At its nioutli was 
the city of Themiscyra ; and there is still, on tin* 
W. side of the mouth of the Thermclu a ))lace of 
the .same name, ThermcL 

Thermopylae, often ctilled simply Pylae (©ep- 
jROTTuAaj, HyAai), tliat is, the Hot dates or the 
(jiaU's^ a celebrated pass loading from Thessaly 
into Locris. It lay between jMt. Uetti and an 
inaccessible morass, forming the edge of the Malic 
(iulf. At one end of the pass, close to Anthela, 
the mountain a]i])roiithed so close to the morus.s as 
to leave room lor only a single carriage between ; 
this narrow entrance formed the W . gote of Ther- 
mopylae. About a mile to the E. the nioiiiitain 
again approtiched close to tin* sea, near the Locrian 
town of Alpeni, thus forming the E. gate ot Iher- 
inopylae. The space between these '2 gates was 
wider and more open, ami was distinguished by 
its abundant How of hot springs, wliich wore sacred 
to Hercules: hence the name of the place. Iher- 
niopylae Wtas the only pass by which an enemy 
can penettate from northerji into southern Greece ; 
wJience its yieat importance in (Irccian history. 
It is t spe ailv celel)rated on account of the heroic 
defence of l.eonidas and the 300 Spurian.s against 
the mighty liost of Xerxes ; and they only fell 
through the Persians having discovered a path 
over the moiintains, and thus being enabled to 
attack the Greeks in the rear. This mouutaia 



path cominonced fl*om tlie neighbourhood of 
Trachis, ascended t(ie gorge of the river Asopus 
and the liill called Anopaea, then crossed the crest 
of Oeta, and descended in the rear of Thermopylae 
near the town of Alponi. 

Thermum or Thenna {Bepinov or rh &4pfxa), 
a towji of the Aetolians iieai^ Stratus, with warm 
inini'ral springs, was regarded for some tiiite as 
the capital of tlio country, since«t was the place 
ef nu'cting of the Aetoliari confc'deracy. 

Thermus, Minucius. 1. Q., served under Scipio 
as trihiinus niilitum in the war against Hannibal 
in Africa in n. e, ‘20'2 ; w'as tribune of the plebs 
201; ennde aedile H)7 ; and pnvetor 190, when he 
carried on war udth gri'at success in nearer Spain, 
lie was consul in 19^1, and carried on war against 
the Ligurians in tliis and the 2 following years. 
On his return to Rome in 190, a triumph was re- 
fused him, through the inflnenco of M. Ciito, who 
delivered on the occasioii his two orations intitled 
Dr (lecem i/tnuhiibus and Defuhis Punnis. Thermos 
was killed in 199, while fighting under Cn, ^Manlius 
Viilso against tin; Thrneians. — - 2. M., jjropraetor 
in 91, accompanied L. ]\Turena, .Sulla’s legate, into 
Asia. TluM’iuus was engaged in tin* siege of My- 
tiiene, aiu^ it was under him that Julius Caesar 
served his first campaign, and gained his first 
laurels. —3. Q., ])ropraetor 51 and 50 in Asia, 
where he receivt'd many letters from Cicero, wdio 
praises his administration of the province. On the 
oivaking out of the civil war he espoused the side 
of Coiupey. c 

Therdn (07')pwj/), tyrant of Agrigentum in Sicily, 
was tli(i son of Aenesidem^s, and descended from 
one of the most illustrious families in his native city, 
lie obtained tlie supreme power about u. c. 489, 
and retained it till his death in 472. Ho conquered 
Himera in 192, and united this ])owerful city to 
liis own dominions. He was in close alliance with 
Oelon, ruler of Syracuse and Ciela, to whom he 
had given liis daughter Demarete in marriage ; 
and hfs shared w’ith Gelon in the great victory 
gained over the Carthaginians in 490. On the 
death of Oelon in 478, Theron espoused the cause 
of Polyzelus, who had been driven into exile by 
his brother Ilicron. Theron raised an army for 
the purpose of reinstating him, but hostilities were 
prevented, and a peace concluded between the two 
sovereigns. 

Thersander (QtpiravdpcsX son of Polyniees and 
Argia, and one of the Mpigoiii, was married to 
Dernonassa, by whom ho became the father of 
Tisamenus. He went with Agamemnon to Troy, 
and was slain in that (‘vpedition by Tclephns. 
His tomb was sliovvn at Elaea in Mysia, where 
sacrifices were ofiered to him. Virgil ii. 261) 
enumerates Thersander among the (i reeks concealed 
in the wooden horse. Homer does not mention 
him. 

Thersites (©cprrfTTjs), son of Agrius, the most 
deformed and impudent talker among the Greeks 
at Troy. According to the later poets he was killed 
by Achilles, because he hiid ridiculed him for la- 
menting the death of Penthesilea, queen of the 
Amazons. 

Theseus ( 077 (r€iJs), the great legendary hero of 
Attica, was tlie son of Aegeus, king of Athens, 
and of Acthra, the daughter of Pitthous, king of 
Tretezen, He was brought up at 'JToezen ; and 
when he reached maturity, he took, by his mother s 
ilii'ections, the uword and sandals, the tokens 


which had beenileft by^ Aegeus, and proceeded to 
Athens. Eagemo emulate Hercules, he went by 
land, displaying his prowess by destroying the 
robbers and monster's that infested the country. 
I^Ariphetes, Sinis, Phaea the Crommyonian son', 
Sciroii, Cercyon, Jind Procrustes fell htdore him. 
At Athens he was immediately recognised by 
Medea, who laid a plot for poisoning him at a 
bampu't to which ho was invited. Jly me.'ins of 
the swfrd which he carried, Theseus was recog- 
nised by Aegeus, acknowledged as liis son, and 
declared his succdxsor. The sons of Pallas, l)ms 
disappointed in tlieir hoJJes of succeeding to the 
throne, attempted to secure the Bucccasion by vio- 
lence, and declared war ; but, being betrayed by 
the herald Loos, were destroyed. The capture of 
the Marathonian bull, whicli had long laid w'aste 
the surrounding country, was the next exploit of 
'J’he^eus. After this Theseus tvent r)f his f)wn 
accord as one of tlie 7 yoiitlis, whom the .Athenians 
were obliged to send eviuy year, with 7 maidens, 
to Crete, in order to lie devoured by the Minotaur. 
When they arrived at (hete, Ariadne, the daughter 
of Minos, became enamoured of Theseus, and ])ro- 
vided him witli a sword wjtli which ho slew the 
Alinotaur, nn^l a clue of thread b}*^ wliich lio I'ouiid 
his wniy out of the labyrinth. Having efi'ecti'd his 
object, Theseus sailed away, tarrying «)lf Ariadne. 
There were \.arious accounts about Ariadne ; but 
according to the general account 'I'heseus aliaudoned 
her in the isla#>l of Naxos on his way liome. 
[Ariadne.] He was genernlly believed to have 
had by her two sons, Oenopion and Staph} lus. As 
the vessel in which 'I'liesens sailed approached 
Attica, he neglected to hoist the white sail, which 
was to have been the signal of the success of tlie 
expedition ; whereupon Aegeus, thinking that his 
son had periNhed, threw him.self into the sea. 
[Aeokits.J Theseus thus became king of Athens. 
One of the most celebnited of the adventures of 
Theseus was liis expedition against tlie Amazons. 
He is said to have assailed them before tliey had 
recovtjred from tlie attack of Hercules, and to have 
carried off their queen Antiopo. The Amazons in 
their turn invaded Attica, and penetrated into 
Athens itself; and the final battle in whicli Theseus 
overcame them* was fought in the very midst of 
the city. By Antiope Theseus was said to have 
had a son named Hippolytus or Demophoon, and 
after her death to have mairied Phaedra [Hinro- 
LYTUS, Phaedra J. Theseus figures in almost all 
the great heroic expeditions. lie was one of the 
Argonauts (the .anachronism of the attempt of 
Medea to poison liim does not seem to hav(^ hemi 
noticed); he joined in the Calydonian hunt, and 
aided Adrnstus in recovering the bodies of thos(‘ 
slain before Thebes. He contracted a close friend- 
ship with Pirithons, and aided him aiut the I.a- 
pithne against the Centaurs. With the assistance 
of Pirithons he carried ofl* Helen from Sparta wliilc 
she was quite a girl, and placed her at Aphidnae, 
under the care of Acthra. In return he assisted 
Pirithons in his attempt to carry oft' Persephone 
from the lower world, Pirithous perished in tlur 
enterprise, and Theseus w'as kept in hard durance 
until he was delivered by Hercules. M<'antime 
Castor and Pollinx inAided Attic.'i, and carried oiT 
Helen and Aethra, Academus having informed the 
brothers where they were to be found [AcadR- 
mur], Menestheus also endeavoured to incite the 
people against Tlieseus, wlio on liis return fotiiul 



himself unahle to re-establish ln4 authority, and 
retired to Scyros, where he met wah a treacherous 
death at the liands of Lycoincdes. ' The departed 
hero was ladit'-ved to liave appeared to aid the 
Ath<‘nia.ns at t!)e battle of IMuraihoJi. In 4(>D the 
bodes of Tliescus were discovered by Ciinon in 
Scyros, and brought to Athens, where they wore 
deposited in a temple (the Theseum) erected in 
honour of the Itero. A consideral)le part of this 
temple still remains, forming one of the mo^ irjtfT- 
esting inomunents of Athens. A festival in honour 
of Theseus was celedmated on thj dtii day of each 
month, eppecially on tlu llth of Pyanepsion. — 
There can be no doubt tliat 'I'lieseus is a purely 
legendary porsnnage. Nevertbeloss, in later times 
the Atlu'nians came to regard him as the author of 
a very important political revolution in Attica. 
Before his time Attica had been broken tip into 1*2 
petty independent states or townsiiipf;, acknow- 
ledging no head, and connected only by a federal 
union. Thesoius abolished the separate govern- 
ineiits, and erected Athens into the capital of a 
single commonweal til. The fi'stival of the Pana- 
llienaea was instituted to commemorate tliis im- 
portant i(>vo]uti<}ii. Theseus is said to have esta- 
hlished a constitutiomil government, retaining in 
liis own hands only certain definite powers and 
functions, lie is further said to have distrihuted 
the, Athenian citizens into the .‘1 classes of Kupa- 
trida(‘, rieomori, and Deiiiiiv’gi. It would be a 
vain task to attempt to decidci '-ihether there is 
any historical liasis for the legends about 'JTie.seus, 
and still more so to endeavour to separate the his- 
torical from tin* legendary in wliat has been pre- 
served. 'I'he 'J heseus of the Athenians was a hero 
who fought the Amazons, and slew the Minotaur, 
and eaiTie(l oil’ Helen. A personage wlio should he 
nothing more tlian a wise king, consididating the 
Atlu Ilian commonwealth, however posnhfe his ex- 
istence might he, would have no historical reality. 
The connection of Tlieseiia with Poseidon, tiio »a- 
tional deity of the Ionic tribes, his coming from 
the Ionic town Troezen, forcing his way tliroug^t the 
Isthnnus into Attica, and establishing the Isthmia 
as an Ionic Panegyris, rather suggest that Theseus 
is, at least in part, the mythological representative 
of an Ionian immigration into Attica, which, 
adding perhaps to the strength and importance of 
Ionian settlers already in tlie country, might easily 
have l(?d to that political aggregation of the dis- 
jointc 1 elements of the state which is assigned to 
Theseus. 

Thesmia or Thesmophoros (©eo-^ui'a, 0€(r/uo<p6- 
pos)^ that is, the law-giver,” a surname of Dc- 
met(‘r and Per.seplione, in honour of whom the 
Thcsiuophoria were celebrated at Athens in the 
month of Pyanepsion. 

Thespil<fe or Tliespia (©eoTTremt, ©crnrial, ©eV- 
wettt, Bicrnia ; 0€<r7rieus, ©ctnrictSTjs, Thespiensis : 
Kremo or Rimohasiro)^ an ancient town in Boeotia 
on ilie S. B. slope of Mt. Helicon, at no great 
distance from the Crissaean Gulf. Its inhabitants 
did not follow the example of the other Boeotian 
towns in submitting to Xerxes, and a number of 
them bravely fought under Beonidas at Ther- 
mopylae, and perislied with the Spartans. Their 
city was burnt to the ground by the Persians, but 
was subsequently rebuilt. In the Peloponnesian 
war the Thebans made themselves masters of the 
town. At Thespiae was preserved the celebrated 
marble statue of Eros by Praxiteles, who had 


given it to Phryne, l)y whom ’^t wus pr('sontcd to 
her native town. [ Praxiteles.] From the 
vicinity of tlie town to Mt. Helicon the Muses are 
called Thrspiados, and Helicon itself is named the 
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Thespis (©tcTTris), the celebrated fatlier of ( Ireek 
tragedy, was a contenipnraiy of Pisistratus, and a 
nutivt of Icarus, one of the demi in Attica, where 
the worship of Dymysus liad long prevailed. The 
alteration inaile by Tlu-spis, and which gave to the 
old tragedy’^ a new and dramatic character, was 
very simple hut very important. Ho' introduced 
an actor, for the sake of giving rest ti) th(‘ chorus, 
and independent of it, in which capacity lie pro- 
bably appeared himself, taking \arious parts in tlie 
same piece, under various disguises, which he w^as 
enabled to assume by means of the Hikmi masks, 
the invention of which is ascribed to him. 'Fho 
first representation of Thespis was in ii. e. olio. 
For further details see Did. of Ant it p ixi'i.Tnujocdia. 

Thespius {0€ffirios), son of Kiechtlieus, \^ ho, 
according to some, founded tlie town of Thesyiiae 
in Boeotia. His descendants are calhal 'J'hrs- 
piaditc. ^ 

Thesproti (©etrvr pojToi), n people of I'lpinis, 
inhabiting the district called after tlitm Thes- 
prdtia (©tiTTrpcoTi'a) or Thesprotis (©ecTTr/iwrty), 
which extended along the coast I’rom tlie Ain- 
iracian gulf N.-wards as far as the river d'liyamis, 
and inland as far as tlie territory of the ]\folossi^ 
The S. K. part of the country on the coast, from 
the river Acheron* to the Ambracitin gulf, was 
called Cassopiiea from tlie town Cassope, and is 
sometimes ri'ckoned a distinct district. Th<‘ Thes- 
proti were the most ancient inhahitaius of Fpinis, 

td are said to have d(?rived tlieir name from 
'ITiesprotus, the son of Lycaon. They were Pe- 
lasgians, and llnnr country* was one of tlie chief 
seats of the Pelasgic nation. Here was tiie oracle 
of Dodona, the great cmitre of the Pelasgic w'or- 
ship. From Thesprotia issued the 1'liessalians, 
wlio took possession of the country afterwards 
called 'JTiessaly. In the historicjil pc'riod the 
Thesprotiaiis were a people of small importance, 
having become subject to the kings of the Mo- 
lossians. 

Thessalla (©to-o-aAia or ©CTraAfa : ©eo-traAds 
or ©erTaAos), the largest division of Greece, was 
bounded on the N. by the Cambunian mountains, 
which separated it from Macedonia ; on the W. 
by Mt. Pindiis, which separated it from Kpirus ; 
on the E. by the Aegnean sea ; and on tlie S. by 
the Alaliac gulf and Mt. Ogta, which separated it 
from liOcris, Phocis and Aetolia. Thessaly Proper 
Is a vast plain lying between tlie (.'amlmniau 
mountains on tlie N. and Mt. Otlirys on the S., 
Mt. Pindus on the W., and Mts, Gs.-a and Pelion 
on the E. It is thus shut in on every side by 
mountain barriers, broken only at the N. K. corner 
by the valley and defile of Teinpe, wdiieh separates 
(issafrom Olympus, and is tlie only road through 
wdiich an invader can enter Thessaly from tlie N. 
Tiiis plain is drained hy the river PeiiOns and its 
aflluents, and is said to have been originalh' a vast 
lake, the waters of which were aftertvards carried 
off through the vale of Tempe by .some sudden 
convulsion, wiiich rent the r^s of tills ^ alley 
asunder. The lake of AVifsowtiFat the foot of Mt. 
Ossa, and that of DoeDds at the foot of Mt. Pelion, 
are supposed to liave been remains of this vast 
lake. In addition to the plain already described 



there were 2 othe# districts included under the 
general nanio of T^»essaly : one called Magnesia, 
being a long narrow strip of country, extending 
along the coast of the Aegaean sea from Tempe to 
the Pagasaeau gulf, and bounded on the W, by 
Mts. Ossa and Olympus ; and the other being a 
long narrow vale at the extreme S. of the coun- 
try, \ving between Mts, Othrys and Oeta|» and 
drained by the river Sperchciis. « Thessaly is said 
to have been originally known by the names of 
Pyrrhay Aemonia and Aeolis. The two former 
appellations belong to mythology ; the latter refers 
to the period when the country was inhabited by 
Aeolians, who were afterwards expelled from the 
country by the Thessalians about CO years after 
the Trojan war. The Thessalians are said to have 
come from Thesprotia ; but at what period their 
name became the name of the country cannot be 
determined. It does not occur in Homer, who 
only mentions the several principalities of which it 
was composed, and does not give any general ap- 
pellation to the country. Thessaly was divided 
in very early times into 4 districts or tetrarchics, 
a division which we still lind subsisting in the 
Peloponnesian war. These districts were Hesli- 
aeotisy J\'as<jiotiSy 'J'hcssaliotls and Phthioiis. They 
comprised, however, only the great Thessalian 
plain ; and besides them, avc find nientiou of 4 
other districts, viz. d/w/MCSiu, Dolopia, Oetaca, and 
Malis. Thus there were }{ districts altogether. 
Perrhaehia was, properly speaking, not a district, 
since Perrhaebi was the name«'jf a Pela.sgic people 
settled in Hestiaeotis and Pelasgiotis. { Pkr- 
RHAEBi.] 1. Hestiaeotis ('EcrrmiwTtA or 
WTis), inhabited by tlio llesiiaeotae (jEaTiaiwrai 
or ‘EfTTiwTat), tlie N, W. part of Tiiessaly, bounded 
on the N. by Macedonia, on the VV. by Kpiru.s, 
on the E. by Pelasgiotis and on the S. by Thes- 
saliotis : the Peiieus may be said in general to 
have formed its S. limit. — 2. Pelasgiotis (Ile- 
kaayicoTi^) inhabited by the Pelasgiiitae (neAatr- 
'yiurai)^ the E. part of the Thessalian plain, was 
bounded on the N. by Macedonia, on the W. by 
Hestiaeotis, on the E. by Magnesia and on the 
S. Ijy the Sinus Pagasaeus and Phthioti.s. The 
name shows that it was originally inliabited by 
Pela.sgians ; and one of the chief towns in the 
district was Larissa, which was of Pela.sgic origin. 
— 3. Thessalidtis (Ofo-ffakiuTis), 4he S. W. part 
of the Thessalian plain, so called because it was 
first occupied by the Thessalians who came from 
Thesprotia. It was bounded on the N. by 
Hestiaeotis, on the W. by Epirus, on the E. 
by Pelasgiotis, and on the S. by Dolopia and 
Phthiotis, —4. Fhthidtis (4»0jwTis), inhabited by 
the Phthidtae (^diurai), the IS. E. of Thesstily, 
bounded on the N. by Tliessaliotis, on the W. by 
Dolopia, on the S. by the Sinus Maliaciis, and on 
tli(* K. by the Pagasaean gulf. Its inhabitants 
were Acliaeans, and arc frequently called the 
Achaean Phthiotae. It is in this district that 
Homer places Phthia and Hellas Proper, and the 
domiiiious of Achilles. — 6. Magnesia [Mag- 
nk.siaJ. — 6. Dolopia (AoAoTrla), inhabited by 
the JJolopes (AtiAoTrey), a small district bounded 
on the E. by Phthiotis, on the N. by Thcssaliotis, 
on the W. by ^thamania, and on the S. by 
Octaca. They an ancient people, for they 

arc not only rnentioned b^ Homer as fighting 
before 'J’roy, but they also sent deputies to the 
Amphiclyonic assembly. — 7. Oetaea (OtraTa), 


inhabited by tjlb Oekiei (OItoioi) and Aaniatips 
(Alvtaves), a ®strict in the upper valley of the 
Spercheus, lying between Mts. Othrys and Octa, 
and bounded on thtf N. by Dolopia, on the S. by 
IMiocis, and on tne E. by Malis. — 8. Mails 
[Malis]. — History of Thassaly. The Thessalia'ns, 
as we have already seen, were a Thesprotian tribe. 
Under the guidance of leaders, who are said to 
liave been descendants of Hercules, they invathni 
the part of tlie country, afterwards calhui 
Thcssaliotis, and drove out or reduced to the 
condition of Pentstae or liondsmen the ancient 
Aeolian inhahitcants. Tkc Thessalians afterwards 
spread over the other parts of the country, com- 
pelling the Perrhaebi, Magnetes, Achaean Phtlii- 
otae, etc., to submit to their authority .and jiay 
them tribute. The population of Thessaly, there- 
fore, coiLsisted, like that of Laconica, of 3 distinct 
classes. 1 . The Penostue, whose condition was nearly 
tjie same as that of the Helots. 2. The subject 
people, corresponding to the Perioeci of Jiaconicn. 
3. The Thessali.an conquerors, who alone liad any 
share in the ])ublic administr.ation, ami wliosu 
lands Avere cultivated by the Penestae. for sonic 
time after the conquest, Thessaly was lioverned h\' 
kings of the race of Hercules ; but the kingly 
power seems to have been abolished in early times, 
and the government in the s.'parate cities became 
oligarchical, the power being chiefly in the hands 
of a feAv grc.at families descended from the ancient 
kings. Of the%L‘ two of the most powerful were 
the Alenadac and the Scopadae, ,the former of 
Avhom ruled at Jinrissa, and the latter at Craiion 
or Cranium. These nobles had vast estates' cul- 
tivated by the Penestae ; they Avere cclebratiul 
for their hospitality and princely mode of life ; 
and they attracted to their courts many of the 
poets and artists of .southern Greece. At an early 
period the Thessalians were united into a con- 
federate body. Each of the 4 districts into which 
the country Avas divided proliably regulated its 
affairs by some kind of provincial council ; and 
Avhrti occasion required, a chief magistrate was 
elected under the name of 'Poyns (Ta7os), avIiosc 
coinnmnds were obeyed by all the 4 districts. 
His command was of a military rather than of a 
civil nature, ahd he seems to have been appointed 
only ill case of Avar. We do not know tlie extent 
of his constitutional poAver nor the time for wliicii 
he held his office ; probably neither was precisely 
fixed, and depended on the circuiii.staiices of the 
time and the character of the indivNlnal. This 
confederacy, however, was not of much practical 
benefit to the Thessalian people, and appears to 
have been only u.sed by the 'J’hessalian nobles as a 
means of cementing and maintaining their power. 
The Thessalians never became of much importance 
in Grecian history. They submitted to the J’er- 
sians on their invasion of Greece, and they (*xpr- 
cised no important influence on Grecian affairs 
till after the end of the Peloponnesian war. 
About this time the power of tlie aristocratical 
families began to decline, and Lycophron, who had 
established himself as tyrant at Pherao, oftered 
a formidable opposition to the great aristocratical 
families, and endeavoured to extend his power 
over all Thessaly. His ambitious schemes were 
realized by .lason the successor, and probably 
the son of Lycophron, who caused himself to be 
elected Tngiis about b. c. i374. While he lived 
the Avhole of Thessaly Avas united as one political 



power, and he began to aim at tjnakiiig himself 
master of all Greece, when lie wasiissassinated in 
370. The office of Tagus became a Tyranny under i 
his successors, Polydorus, Polvphron; Alexander, 
Tisiphon and Lycophron ; but at length the ohl 
aristocratical .families called in tlie assistance of 
Philip of Macedonia, who deprived Lycophron of 
his power in 353, and restored the anciept govern- 
ment in the dilTeront towns. Tiio country, how- 
ever, only changed masters ; for a few year^ later 
(341) Philip made it completely subject to Mace- 
donia, by placing at the head of ,4he 4 divisions of 
the country governors devoted to his interests, and 
probably members of the ancient noble families, 
who had now become little better than his vassals. 
From tliis time Thessaly remained in a state of 
dependence upon the Macedonian kings, till the 
victory of T. Flamininus at Cynoscephalae in 107 
again* gave them a semblance of iiulependence 
under the protection of the Homans 

ThessSLlonlca (©eco-aXoi/lici]), daughter of 
Philip, the father of Alexander the Great, by his 
wife or concubine, Niccsipolis of Pherae. She was 
taken prisoner by Cassander along with Olympias 
on the capture of Pydna in b. c. 317 ; and Cas- 
sandcr embraced the opportunity to connect him- 
self with the ancient royal house of Maci'donia by 
marrying her. By Cassander she became the 
mother of 3 sons, Pliilip, Antipater, and Alex- 
ander ; and her husband paid her the lionour of 
conferring her name upon the city ,#f Thessalonica, 
which he founded on the site of the ancient 
Thernin. [See below.] After the death of Cas- 
sander, Thessalonica was put to death by her son 
Antipater, 205. 

Thessalonica (QefforaXoulK-rj^ also OefftraXovi- 
K€ia ; &ia(Ta\oviK€V5 : Salonifci)^ more anciently 
Therma {®4pfirj ; &€p/uaios\ an ancient city in 
Macedonia, situated at the N. E. extremity of the 
Sinus Themiaicus. Under the name of Therma 
it was not a place of much importance. It was 
Uiken and occupied by the Athenians a short time 
before the commencement of the Peloponnesian 
war (n.c. 43*2), but was soon after restored by 
them to Perdicens. It was made an imporUint 
city by Cassander, who collected in this place the 
inhabitants of several adjacent towni (about b. c. 
315), and who gave it the name of Thessalonica, 
in honour of his wife, the daughter of Philip and 
sister of Alexander the Great. From this time it 
becam'- a large and flourishing city. Its harbour 
was well situated for commercial intercourse with 
the Hellespont and the Aegacau ; and under the 
Homans it had the additional advantage of lying 
on the Via Egnatia, which led from the W. shores 
of Greece to Byzantium and the East. It was 
visited by the Apostle Paul about a. d. 53 ; and 
about 2 yehts afterwards he addressed from Corinth 
2 epistles to his converts in the city. Thessalonica 
continued to be, under the empire, one of the most 
important cities of Macedonia ; and at a later time 
it became the residence of the prefect, and the ca- 
pital, of the Illyrian provinces. It is celebrated at 
this period on account of the fearful massacre of its 
inhabitants by order of Theodosius, in consequence 
of a riot in which some of the Roman officers had 
been assassinated by the populace. [Theodosius.] 

Thess&lus (0€(r<raAdy). 1. A Greek physician, 
son of Hippocrates, passed some of his time at the 
court of Archelaiis, king of Macedonia, who reigned 
B.C. 413 — 399. He was one of the founders of 


the sect of the Doginatici, wM is several times 
highly praised by Galen, who ^alls him the most 
eminent of the sons of Hippocrates. He was sup- 
posed by some of the ancient writers to b(^ the 
anthor of several of the works that form part of 
the Hippocratic Collection, wliich he might have 
compiled from notes Vft by his fatlicr. — 2. Also 
a Gr|ek physician, was a native of Tralles in 
Lydia, and one oSthe founders of the medical sect 
of the Methodici. He lived at Home in the reign 
of the emperor Nero, a. d. 54 — G8, to whom he 
addressed one of his works ; and here he died and 
was bnried, and his tomb was to be seen in Pliny’s 
time on the Via Appia. He considered liimsolf 
superior to all his predecessors ; he asserted that 
none of them liad contrihiited any thing to the 
advance of medical science ; and boasted that he 
could himself teach the art of healing in G months, 
lie is frequently mentioned by Galen, but always 
in terms of contempt and ridicule. None of his 
works are extant. 

Thestius (©eVrtos), son of Ares and Dcmonice 
or Androdice, and, according to others, son of 
Agenor and grandson of Pleiiron, the king of 
Aetolia. He was the father of Iphiclus, Euippus, 
Plexippus, Eurypyltis, Leda, Althaea, gnd Hy- 
permnestra. His wife is not the same in all tra- 
ditions, some calling her Lycippe or Laophonte, 
a daughter of Pleiiron, and others Deidamla. The 
patronymic ThestI5.des is given to his grandson 
Meleager, as well as to liis sons, and the female * 
patronymic Thestiai^ to his daughter Althaea, the 
mother of Meleager. 

Thestor’(06VTwp), son of Idmon and Laotlioi*, 
and father of Calchas, Theoclymenus, Lcucippe, 
and Theonoe. The patronymic ThestSrides is 
frequently given to his son Calchas. 

Thetis (0€T(5), one of tlie daughters of Nercus 
gnd Doris, was the wife of Pcleus, by whom she 
became the mother of Achilles. As a marine 
divinity, she dwelt like her sisters, the Nereids, 
in the depth of the sea, with her father Nereus. 
She there received Dionysus on his flight from 
Lycurgus, and the god, in his gratitude, presented 
her with a golden um. When Hephaestus was 
thrown down from heaven, he was likewise re- 
ceived by Thetis. She had been brought up by 
Hera, and wlien she reached the age of maturity, 
Zeus and Hera gave her, against lier will, in 
marriage to Pcleus. Poseidon and Zeus himself 
are said by some to have sued for her hand ; but 
when Themis declared that the son of Thetis 
would be more illustrious than his father, both gods 
desisted from their suit. Others state that Thetis 
rejected the oilers of Zeus, because she had been 
brought up by Hera ; and. the god, to revenge 
himself, decreed that she should marry a mortal. 
Chiron then informed his friend Pcleus how he 
might gain possession of her, even if slie should 
metamorphose herself ; for Thetis, like Proteus, 
had the power of assuming any form she pleased ; 
and she had recourse to this means of escaping 
from Peleus, but the latter instructed by Chiron 
held the goddess fast till she again assumed her 
proper form, and promised to marry him. The 
wedding of Peleus was honoured with the presence 
of all the gods, with the excep^M of Eris or Dis- 
cord, who was not invited, andWio avenged her- 
self by throwing ameng the assembled gods the 
apple, which was the source of so much misery. 
[Paris.] After Thetis had become the mother of 
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Achilles, she bestoVAl upon him the tenderest 
care and love. [AcfiiLLKs.] 

Thetlpdlif (©eoujroXiy), a hater name given to 
the city of Antioch in Syria, on account of its emi- 
nence in the early history of Christianity. 

Theflprdsdpoil (©eoG vpoaunov^ i. e. ihe face 
of a god : Jias-esIi-ShukcJi ; Arab. Wejeh~el-Kluar<f 
i. e. a face of stone) ^ a lofty rugged promontofy on 
the coast of Phoenice, between '>’ripoli8 and Byb- 
lus, formed by a spur of Lebanon, and running far 
out to sea. Some travellers have fancied that they 
can trace in its side-view that resemblance to a 
human profile which its name implies. 

Thevestd (©eoueo-Toj : Tebessa^ Ru.), a con- 
siderable city of N. Africa, on the frontier of Nii- 
midia and Byzacena, at the centre of several roads. 
It was of comparatively late origin, and a Roman 
colony. Among its recently discovered ruins are 
a fine triumphal arch, and the old walls of the city, 
the circuit of which was large enough to have con- 
tained 40,000 inhabitants. 

TMa (0e(o), daughter of Uranus and Ge, one 
of the female Titans, became by Hyperion the 
mother of Helios, Eos, and Helene, that is, she was 
regarded as the deity from whom all light pro- 
ceeded. « 

Thilsaphata (prob. Tell Af<ul, between Afostd 
and iSinjar\ a town of Mesopotamia, near the 
Tigris. 

Thilntha, a fort in the S. of Mesopotamia, on 
an island in the Euphrates. Some identify it with 
Olabus, and that with the fortwiow called or 
Jfdja in about .‘J4° N. hit. 

Thinae or Thiua 0cva), a chief city of 

the SiNAii, and a great emporium for the silk and 
wool trade of the extreme E. Some seek it on 
the E. coast of China, others on the S. E. coast of 
Cochin China, 

Ihidd&mas (©etoSd/iar), father of Hylad, and 
king of the Dryopes. 

This (0i's : ©lyirrjs), a groat city of Upper 
Egypt, capital of the Thiiiitcs Nomos, and the 
Beat of some of the ancient dynasties. It was 
either the same place as Abydus (No. 2.), or was 
so near it as to be entirely supplanted by Abydus. 

Thisbe (©tV^r;), a beautiful Babylonian maiden, 
beloved by Pyramus. The lovers living in adjoin- 
ing houses, often secretly conversed with each 
other through nn opening in the wall, as their 
parents would not sanction their marriage. Once 
they agreed upon a rendezvous at the tomb of 
Ninus. Thisbe arrived first, and while she was 
waiting for Pyramus, she perceived a lioness wdiich 
had just torn to pieces an ox, and took to flight. 
While ninning she lost her garment, which the 
lioness soiled with blood. In the mean time Py- 
ramus arrived, and finding lier garment covered 
with blood, he imagined tliat she had been mur- 
dered, and made away with himself under a mul- 
berry tree, the fruit of which henceforth was as 
red as blood. Thisbe, who afterwards found the 
body of her lover, likewise killed herself. 

Thisbe^ afterwards Thisbae (©iaSv, &i(rSat: 
©icr€atos, QteSfbt : KaJeosia)^ a town of Boeotia, 
on the borders of Phocis, and between Mt. Helicon 
and the Corinthian gulf. It was famed for its 
number of wild Dj||on8, which are still found in 
abundance in the^Rghbourhood of Kakosia. 

Thisda (0«{(rda; 0et<rodTris), a town in Arcadia 
on Mt. Lycaeus, called after u nymph of the same 
name. 


Thmfiig (©juAts; 2>>iai«,Ru.,nearA/«wsoz/ra/4), 
a city of LowerJfegypt, on a canal on the E. side 
of the Mendesmn mouth of the Nile. It was a 
chief seat of the ^orship of the god Mendes 
(the Egyptian Pan), under the symbol of a goat ; 
and, according to Jerome, the word Thmuia signi- 
fies goat. It was the chief city of the Noinos 
Thmuites, which Avas afterwards united Avitli the 
Mendcsian Nomos. 

Thb^ntea, a surname of the Taurian Artemis, 
derived from Thoai, king of Taiiris. 

Thbas (0{ias). 4L. Son of Andraemon and Gorge, 
was king of Calydon aiid*Pleuron, in Aetolia, and 
sailed with 40 ships against Troy. — 2. Son of 
Dionysus and Ariadne, was king of Lemnos, and 
married to Myrina, by whom he became the father 
of Hypsipyle and Sicinus. When the Lomniaii 
women killed all the men in the island, Hypsipyle 
saved her father Thoas, and concealed him. After- 
wards, however, lie was discovered hy the other 
women, and killed ; or, according to other ac- 
counts, he escaped to Taiirns, or to the island of 
Oenoe near Euboea, which was hencolorth called 
Sicinus. The patronymic Thoantias is given to 
H 3 'psipyle, as the daughter of Thoas. — 3. Son of 
Bor 3 'sthenes, and king of Tauris, into Avhosc do- 
minions Iphigenia was carried hy Artemis, when 
she was to have been sacrificed. 

Thbinas Magister, a rhetorician and gram- 
marian, wlio flourished about A. n. KHO. He was 
a native of Thearalonica, and lived at the court of 
the emperor Andronicus Palaeologiis I., where he 
held the oflices of marshal {Magister Oficionm) 
and keeper of the archives (Chartophgktx ) ; hut he 
afterwards retired to a monaster}*, where he as- 
sumed the name of Theodulm^ and devoted him- 
s(?lf to the study of the ancient Greek authors. 
His chief work, which has come down to us, is a 
Lesdeon of A ttic Words *A\<pd€riroi/ ovogd- 

rwv *ArriKuu *EK\oyai)y compiled from the works 
of tlie elder grammarians, sucli as Phrynichus, 
Ammonias, Herodian, and Moeris. The work has 
somd’value on account of its containing much from 
the elder grammarians, which would otherwise 
have been lost; but, when Thomas deserts. his 
guides, he often falls into tlie most serious errors. 
The best edithm is hy Ritsehi, Halis Sax. Ifl31, 
1»32, «vo. 

Thoncus (©6piKos or Qopmds : ©opiKios^ &opi- 
K€V5: 'Tlierilco) one of the 12 ancient towns in 
Attica, and subsequently a demus belonging to the- 
tribe Acamantis, was situated on the S. E. coast a 
little above Suniuin, and was fortified by the 
Athenians towards the close of the Peloponnesian 
war. There .are still extensive remains of the 
ancient town. 

Thomax {&6pya ^ : Pavla'iha), a mountain in 
Laconica N. E. of Sparta, on which st&od a cele- 
brated temple of Apollo. 

Thospites Laens {©wtcXtis xifxvn: GolJtk9)^ 
a lake in Armenia Major, through which the Ti- 
gris flows. The lake, and the surrounding district, 
also called Thospitis, were both named from a city 
Thospia (©wa-irla) at the N. end of the lake. 

{©p^Kt]^ Ion. ©pi^Krt^ @pTftK% ©prj’iKlriz 
pi. ©p^Kts^ Ion. and ©pv^^^ pl. 

©pifiKts : Thrax, pi. Thraces), was in earlier times 
the name of the vast space of country bounded on 
the N. by the Danube, on the S. hy the Propontis 
and the Aegaean, on the E. by the Pontus Euxinus, 
and on the W. by the river Strymon and the 



E.»moBt of the Illyrian tril>es. I tivas divided into 
2 partft by Mt. JIaeiniis (the l^kan\ running 
from W. to E., and separating trie plain of the 
lower Danube from the river^ which full into the 
Aegaeun. Two extensive nioiintain ranges hran«li 
off from the S. side of Mt, llaeraus ; one running 
S. E. towards Constantinople ; and the other called 
Rhodope, E. of the preceding one, and also running 
ill a S. E.-ly direction near the river Nestus. Be- 
tween these two ranges there are niany^plains, 
which are drained by the Ilehrus, the largest river 
in Thrace. At a later time tho^anio Thrace was 
applied to a more limited Vxtent of country. The 
district between the Strymon and the Nestus was 
added to Macedonia by Philip, and was usually 
called Macedonia Adjecta. [Macedonia.] Under 
Augustus the part of the country N. of the Iliiemus 
was made a sciparate Homan province under the 
name of Mocsia [Moksia] ; but the district be- 
tween the Strymon and the Nestus had been pre- 
viously restored to Thrace by the Homans. The 
Roman province of Thrace was accordingly bounded 
on tlie W. by the river Nestus, which separated it 
from Macedonia, on the N. by Mt. Haemus, 
whicli divided it from Moesia, on the E. by the , 
Euxiiie, and on the S. by the Propontis and Ae- I 
gaean. — Thrace, in its widest extent, was peopled 
ill the times of Herodotus and Thucydides by a 
vast number of different tribes ; but their customs 
and character were marked by great uniformity. 
Herodotus says that, next to the liJians, the Thra- 
cians were the most numerous of all races, and if 
united under one head would have been irresistible. 
]Ie describes them as a savage, cruel, and rapacious 
people, delighting in blood, but brave and warlike. 
According to his account, which is confirmed by 
other writers, the Thracian chiefs sold their chil- 
dren for exportation to the foreign merchant ; the}' 
purchased their wives from their parents ; they 
punctured or tattooed their bodies and those of the 
women belonging to them, as a sign of noble birth ; 
they despised agriculture, and considered it most 
honourable to live by war and robbery. l5eep 
drinking prevailed among them extensively, and 
their quarrels over their wine cujis were notorious 
even in the time of Augustus. (Hor. f br/u. i. 27.) 
They worshipped deities, whom the (Jreeks assi- 
milated to Arcs, Dionysus, and Artemis : the 
great sanctuary and oracle of their god Dionysus 
was in one of the loftiest summits of Mt. Rhodope. 
The tribes on the S. coast attained to some degree 
of civilisation, owing to the nuraeroiis Greek co- 
lonics which w'ere founded in their vicinity ; but 
the tribes in the interior seem to have retained 
their savage habits, with little mitigation, down to ’ 
the time of the Roman empire. In earlier times, ] 
how^cver, spine of the Thracian tribes must have 
been distinguished by a higlier degree of civilisa- 
tion than prevailed among them at a later period. 
The earliest Greek poets, Orpheus, Linus, Musaeus, 
and others, are all represented as coining from 
Thrace. Kumolpus, likewise, who founded the 
Elensinian mysteries at Attica, is said to have been 
a Thracian, and to have fought against Erechtheus, 
king of Athens. We also find mention of the 
Thracians in other parts of southern Greece : thus 
they are said to have once dwelt both in Phocis 
and Boeotia. They were also spread over a part 
of Asia : the Thynians and Bithynians, and perhaps 
also the Mysians, were members of the great 
Thracian race. Even Xenophon speaks of Thrace 


j in Asia, whicli extended aljn/^ the Asiatic side of 
the Bosporus, as fur as llerac^oa. — The principal 
Greek 0*01011105 along the coast, beginning at the 
Strymon and going E.- wards, w'ere Amphipolis, 
at the mouth of the Strymon ; Abdera, a little to 
the W. ot the Nestus ; 1 )icaka or Dicaepolis, a 
settlement of Mamnea ; Maronka itself, colonised 
by tlit* Chians ; Strymb, a colony of the Thasians ; 
Mesembria, foiaidod by the S.imothracians ; and 
Aenos, a Lesbian colony at the mouth of the He- 
brus. The Thnwnaii Chersonesus was probably 
colonised by the Greeks at an early period, but it 
did not contain any important Greek settlement 
till the migration of the lirst Miltiades to the 
country, during the reign of Pii>ihtv:itus at Athens. 
[Chersonksuh.] On the Prop^mtis tlie 2 chief 
Greek settlements were those of pKUiNXH'ns and 
Selymbria ; and on the Thracian Bosporus was 
the important town of Byzantium. There were 
only a few Greek settlements on the S.W. coast of 
the Euxinc ; the most important were those of 
Apolloni A, Odessus, Ca i.latis, Tomi, renowned 
as the place of Ovid’s hanislimcnt, and Istrja, 

I near the S. mopth of the Dtiniibe. — Tlie Thracians 
are said to have been conquered by Sesosti’is, king 
of Egypt, and subsequently to have beei# subdued 
hv the Teucrians and Mysians ; but the first real!}' 
historical fact respecting them is their subjugation 
by Megabazus, the general of Darius. After the 
Persians had been driven out of Europe by the^ 
Greek 8, the Thracians recovered their indep 'iidciice ; 
and at the beginning of the Peloponnesian wax, 
almost all tlie Thnudau tribes W'erc united under the 
dominion of Sitalces, kiig of the Odrysae, wliose 
kingdom extended from Abdera to the Euxinc and 
the mouth of the Danube. In the 3rd year of the 
Fcloponncsian w’ar (b. c. 429), Sitalces, who had 
entered into an alliance with the Atlienians, in- 
vaded Macedonia with a vast army of 150,()0«0 men, 
but was compelled by the failure of provisions to 
return home, after remaining in Macedonia 30 
days. Sitalces fell in battle against the Triballi in 
424, and was succeeded by his nephew Scutlies, 
who during a long reign raised his kingdom to a 
height of power and prosperity which it had never 
previously attained, so that his regular revenues 
amounted to tlie aniinal sum of 400 talents, in ad- 
dition to contributions of gold and silver in the 
form of presents, to a nearly equal amount. After 
the death of SSeuthi s, which appears to have hap- 
pened a little before the close of the Peloponnesian 
war, we find his powerful kingdom split up into 
ditferent parts ; and when Xenophon, with the 
remains of the 10,000 Greeks, arrived on the op- 
posite coast of Asia, .another Seuthes applied to 
him for assistance to reinstate him in his dominions. 
Philip, the fiither of Alexander the Great, re- 
duced tlie greater part of Tlinuv' ; and after the 
death of Alexander the country fell to the share of 
J..ysimachus. It siibstupiently formed a part of 
the Macedonian dominions, hut it continued to be 
governed by its native princes, and was only no- 
minally subject to the Macedonian monarchs. Even 
under tlic Homans 'I'hrace ivas for a long time go- 
verned by its own chiefs ; .and wc do not know at 
what period it was made into a Ronmn province.- 
P, ThrasSa Paetus, a dii^guished Homtm 
senator, .and i^toic philosophei^ in the rcigii of 
Nero, was a native of Patavium and w.as probably 
bom soon after the death of Augustus. He ap- 
pears at an carlv period of his life to have mad© 
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the younger Cato his mlbdel, of whose life he wrote 
an account. He ral^riL*d Arria, the dauphtor of 
the heroic Arria, who showed her husband Caecina 
how to die ; and his wife was worthy of her 
mother and her husband. At a later period he 
gave his OAvn daughter in marriage to Ilelvidius 
Priscus, who trod closely in the footsteps of his 
father-in-law. After incurring the hatred of ^ero 
by the independence of his characfl^r, and the free- 
dom with which he expressed his opinions, he was 
condemned to death by the senate by command of 
the empv'‘for, A. D. 66. By his execution and that 
of his friend Barca Soranus, Nero, says Tacitus, 
resolved to murder Virtue herself. The paneg 3 'ric 
of Thrasea was Avritten h}’ Anilenus liusticiis, 
who Avas in couscquence put to death h\' Domitian. 

Thrasybillus (©patrdgouAos). 1. Tyrant of 
itliletus, Avas a contemporary of Periander and 
Alyattes, the king of IjA’dia. Ho Avas intimately 
connected Avitli 'J'hrasyhulus. The storj' of the 
mode in Avhich Thrasybulus gave his advice to 
Periander as to the best means of securing his 
power, is giA*en under Periander. — 2. A cele- 
brated Athenian, son of La’cus. Ile'was zealously 
attached to the Athenian democracj', and took an 
active parf in overthrowing the oligarchical govern- 
ment of the 400 in b. c. 411. This is the first 
occasion on AA'hich he is mentioned ; but from this 
time he took a prominent part in the conduct of 
rlie Avar. On the establishment of the Thirty 
Tyrants at Athens ho Avas banished, and A\'as 
living in exile at Thebes AA'hen the rulers of Athens 
were perpetrating their excesses of tyranny. Being 
.aided by the Thebans Avith arms and money, he 
collected a small hand, and seized the f(>rtress of 
Ph^do. He next marched upon the Piraeus, AA'hich^ 
fell into his hands ; and from this place he carried 
on AA'ar for several months against the Ten, who 
had succeeded to the government, and eventually 
he obtained possession of Athens, and restored the 
•Icmocrac}', 403. In 3.90 he commanded the 
Athenian fleet in the Aegean, and Avas slain bj' 
the inhabitants of Aspendus. — 3. Brother of 
Oelon and Ilieron, tyrants of Sj^racuse. He suc- 
ceeded Hieron in the government, b.c. 467, and w'.as 
soon afterwards expelled by the Syracusans, Avhora 
he had provoked by his rapacity and cruelty. He 
Avithdre-Av to Locri, in Italy, and there ended his 
days. 

Thrasydaeus (0pa<TvSaios), tyr.ant of Agri- 
gentum, was the son and successor of Theron, b. c. 
472. Shortly after his accession he Avas defeated 
by Hieron of Syracuse ; and the Agrigentines 
iinmediatel}' took advantage of this disaster/ to 
expel him from their city. He made his escape to 
Greece, but Avas arrested at Megara, and publicly 
executed, 

Tlirasyllus or Thrasylus (©pdo-uAAoy, 0p<£- 
<rv\os). 1. An Athenian, Avho actively assisted 
Thrasybulus in opposing the oligarchical revolution 
in B. c. 411. He was one of the commanders at 
the battle of Arginusae, and was among the 6 
generals Avho returned to Athens and were put 
to death, 406.-2. A celebrated astrologer at 
Khodes, Avith Avhom Tiberius became acquainted 
during his residence in that island, and whom he 
ever after held in the highest honour. He died in 
A. D. 36, the year before Tiberius, and is said to 
have saved the jives of many persons Avhom 
Tiberius Avould otherwise have put to death, hj' 
falsely' predicting for this very purpose that the j 


emperor would iKe ten years longer. Tlie son of 
this Thrasyllus |licccoded to his father’s skill, and 
he is said to have predicted the empire to Nero. 

Thr^symacllUS {^pacrunaxos)^ a native of Chal- 
cedon, was a sophist, and one of the earliest cul- 
tivators of the art of rhetoric. He A\'as a contem- 
porary of Gorgias. He is introduced Ijy Plato a^ 
one of the interlocutors in thePolitia,and is referred 
to several times in the Phaedrus. 

Thrafiymedes (©pao-u^uSijv), son of the Pylian 
Nestor and. Anaxibia, accompanied his father on 
the expedition a^inst Troy, and returned Avitli 
him to Pylos. * 

Thrasymenus. [Trasimknus.] 

ThrSnliim {&p6yiov ; &p6yios^ ®pnpic\js ; Ro- 
mani)^ the chief toAvn of the Locri Epicuemitlii, 
on the riA'cr Boagrius, at a short distance from the 
sea, with a harbour upon the coast. 

Thucydides (©ouKuSISrjs). L An Athenian 
statesman, of the demus Alopece, son of Melesms. 
After the death of Cimon, in b. c. 449, Thucydides 
became the leader of the aristociatic party, vvhicli 
he concentrated and more thoroughly organised in 
opposition to Pericles. He Avas ostracised in 444, 
thus leaving the undisputed prditical .ascendancy 
to Pericles. He left 2 sons, Melesl.as and Ste- 
phanus ; and a son of the former of these, jiamed 
Thuej'didcs after his grandfather, Avas a pupil of 
Socrates. — 2. The great Athenian l.istorian, of 
the demus Halinius, wms the son of Olorus or 
Orolus and IL'gesipylc. He is s.aid to Ikia'c been 
connected Avith the famil}' of Cimon ; and AA'e 
knoAV that Milliades, the conqueror of Marathon, 
married Hegesipyle, the daughter of a Thraci.an 
king called Olorus, by Avhom she became the mother 
of Cimon ; and it has been conjectured Avith much 
probability that the mother of Tlmcydides Avas a 
gnanddaughter of Miltiades .md Hege sipyle. Ae- 
cording to a statement of Pamphila [PAwrifirAj, 
Thucydides was 40 years of age at the commence- 
ment of the Peloponnesian Avar or b. c. 431, and 
.accordingly he Avas born in 471. There is a story 
in Lucian of Herodotus having read liis History 
at the Olympic games to tlic assembled Greeks; 
and Saidas adds that Thucydides, then a boy, Avas 
present, and shod tears of emulation; a pres.age of 
his oAvn future historical distinction. But this 
celebrated story ought probablj" to be rejected jvs a 
fable. ThncA'didcs is B.aid to have been instructed 
in onatory by Antiphon, and in philosophy by 
An.axagoras ; but Avhether these statements are to 
be received cannot be determined. It is certain, 
however, that being an Athenian, of a good family, 
and living in a city Avhich was the centre of Greek 
civilisation, he must have had the best possible 
education; that he w.as a man of great ability and 
cultivated underst.anding his work cleurly shows. 
He informs us that he possessed gold mines in that 
part of Tlirace Avhich is opposite to the isLind of 
Th.asos, and that he was a person of the greatest 
influence among those in that part of Thnace. 
This property, according to some accounts, he had 
from his ancestors : according to other accounts he 
m.arried a rich Avoman of Scaptesyle, and received 
them as a portion with her. Thucydides left a 
son, called Timotheus; and a daughter also is 
mentioned, who is said to have written the 8th 
book of the History of Thuej’dides. Thucydides 
(ii. 48) was one of those who suffered from the 
great plague of Athens, and one of the few who 
recoA’cred. We have no trustworthy evidence of 
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Thucydides having distinguished himself as an i 
orator, though it is not unlikely-.that he did, for ' 
his oratorical talent is shown by the speeches that 
he has inserted in his histonj, lie was, however, 
employed in a inilitary capacity', and he wai in 
command of an Athenian squadron of 7 ships, at 
Thasiis, B. c. 4*24, when Eucles, who commanded 
ill Amphipolis, sent for his assistance against 
Brasidas, who was before that town with an array. ! 
Brasidas, fearing the arrival of a supeiior force, ' 
offered favourable terms to Amphipolis, which were 
readily accepted, for there were few Athenians in 
the place, and the rest Mid not wish to make re- 
sistance. 'i liiicydidcs arrived at J'lion, at the 
mouth of tiic Strymon, on tlie evening of the same 
day on which Amphipolis suri tuidered ; and though 
he was too late to save Amphipolis, he prevented 
Kion from falling into the hand of the enemy. In 
consequence of this failure, Thucydides became an 
exile, probably to avoid a severer punishment ; 
for Cleon, who was at tliis time in great favour 
with the Atheiiian.s, appears to have excited po- 
pular siispieiori against him. There are various 
untrustworth}' accounts as to his places of resi- 
dence during his exile ; but we may conclude that 
he could not safely reside in any place which was 
under Athenian dominion, and as he kept his eye 
on the events of the war. he must have lived in 
those parts winch belonged to the Spartan alliance. 
Jlis own words certainly imply tliat, during liis 
exile, he spent much of his tlm^ eitlier in tiie Pe- 
loponnesus or in places which were under Pelo- 
poniicsiau inlluencc (v. *J6) ; and his work was the 
result of liis own experitoice and obhcrvutions. 
Ilis minute description of Syracuse and the mogh- 
bourhood leads to the probable conclusion that he 
was personally acquainted with the localities; and 
if he visited Sicily, it is probable that he also saw 
some parts of southern Italy. Tlnicydides hnya 
that he lived 20 years in exile (v. 2(i), and ns liis 
exile commenced in the beginning of 423, he may 
have returned to Athens in the beginning qf 403, 
about the time when Thrasybulus liberated Athens. 
ThucyduUs is said to have, been assassinated at 
Athens soon after his return ; but other accounts 
place his death in Thrace. Thjre is a general 
agreement, however, among the ancient authorities 
that he came to a violent end. His death cannot 
be placed later than 401. The time when he 
composed his W’ork has been a matter of dispute. 
He informs us himself that he was busy in col- 
lecting materials all through the war from the be- 
ginning to the end (i. 22), and of course he would 
register them as he got them. Plutarch says that 
he wrote the work in Thrace ; but the work in 
the shape in which we have it was certoinly not 
finished tiiitil after the close of the war, and he 
was probably engaged upon it at tlie time of his 
death. A question has been raised as to the 
authorship of the 3th and last book of Thucydides, 
which breaks off in the middle of the 21st year of 
the war (411). It differs from all tlie otlier books 
in containing no speeches, and it has also been 
supposed to be inferior to the rest as a piece of 
composition. Accordingly, several ancient critics 
supposed that the 8th book was not by Thucy- 
dides : some attributed it to his daughter, raid 
some to Xenophon or Theopompus, because both 
of them continued the history. The words with, 
which Xenophon’s Hellenica commence (jaera 54 
raOra) may chiefly have led to the supposition that 


h» was the author, for hisfwork is made to appear 
as a continuation of that ofp’hucydides : but this 
argument is in itself of little weight; and besides, 
both the style of the 8th book is different from ^ 
that of Xenophon, and the manner of treating the 
subject, for the division of the year into summers 
and winters, Avliich Thucydides has observed in 
hi^ first 7 books, is continued in the 3th, but is 
not observed b^ Xenophon. The rhetorical stylo 
of Theopompus, which was the characteristic of 
his writing, renders it also improbable that he was 
the author of the 8tli book. It seems the himplcst 
supposition to consider Thucydides liiiiibelf as the 
author of this book, since lu; names illm!^elf as the 
author twice (viii. (>, (jO) ; but it is probable that 
he had not the opportunity of revising it with the 
same care as the first 7 books. It is stated by an 
ancient writer that Xenophon made the work of 
Thucydides known, which may be true, as he 
wrote the first 2 books of his Ifellcfiu or tlu* part 
which now ends with the 2nd book, for the pur- 
pose of completing the liistory. The work of 
Thucydides, from the commencement of the 2iid 
book, is chjTonologically divided into winters and 
snmmers, and each summer and winter make a 
year (ii. I). His summer comprises tflo time from 
the vernal to the autuimial equinox, and the winter 
comprises tho peiiod from the autumnal to the 
vernal equinox. The division into books and 
chapters was probably made by the Alexaiidi:ili.V! 
critics. The history of the Peloponnesian war 
opens the 2ud b^fok of Thucydides, and the 1st is 
introductory to the history. Ho begins his 1st 
book by observing thal the Peloponnesian war w«ig 
the; most important event in Grecian history, which 
he shows by a rapid review of the liistory of the 
Greeks from the earliest period to the commence- 
ment of the war (i. 1 — 21). Aft<‘r Iiis intro- 
ductory chapters he proceeds to explain the alleged 
grounds and causes of the war : the real causes 
were, ho .says, tho Spartan jealousy of the Athe- 
nian power. His narrative is interrupted (c. fJil 
--113), after he has come to the time when the 
Lacedmunonians resolved on war, by a digression 
on the rise and progress of the power of Athens ; 
a period which had been either omitted by other 
writers, or treated imperfectly, and with little 
regard to chronology, as by Hellanicus in his Attic 
history (c. 97). He resumes his narrative (c. 119) 
witii the 111 gotiations that preceded the war ; but 
this leads to another digression of some length on 
the treason of Pausanias (c. 128 — 134), and the 
exile of Tbemistocles (c. 133 — 138). He concludes 
the book with the speech of Pericles, who advised 
tKe Atlicnians to refuse the demands of the Pe- 
loponnesians ; and his subject, as already observed, 
begins with the 2nd book. A history which treats 
of so many events, which took place at remote 
spots, could only be written, in the time ot liuicy- 
dides, by a man who took great pains to ascertain 
facts by personav inquiry. In modern times facts 
are made known by printing as soon as they occur ; 
and the printed records of the time, newsptipers 
and the like, are often the only evidence of many 
facts which become history. When wc know the 
careless way in which facts arc now reported and 
recorded by very incompetent persons, often upon 
very indifferent hearsay testimony, and compare 
with such records the pains that Thucydides took 
to ascertain the chief events of a war, with which 
[ he was contemporary, in which he took a share as 



a commander, the o^plrtunitics wliich his means 
allowed, his great and serious earnest 

character, it is a fair conclusion that wc have a 
more exact history of a long eventful period by 
Thucydides than we have of any period in modern 
history, equally long and equally eventful. His 
whole work shows the most Scnipulous care and 
diligence in ascertaining facts ; his strict attciqtion 
to chronology, and the importance<jthat he attaches 
to it, are additional proof of his historical accuracy. 
His narrative is brief and concise : it generally 
contains hare facts expressed in the fewest pos- 
sible words, and when wo consider what pjiins it 
must have cost him to ascertain these facts, we 
admire the self-denial of a writer who is satisfied 
with giving facts in their naked lirevity without 
ornament, without any pamde of liis personal im- 
portance, and of the trouble that his matter cost 
him. A single chapter must sometimes have 
represented the labour of many days and weeks. 
Such a principle of historical composition is the 
evidence of a great and elevated mind. The his- 
tory of Tliucyflides only makes an octavo volume 
of moderate size ; many a modern jvriter would 
have Spun it out to a dozen volumes, and so have 
spoiled it. 1 A work that is for- all ages must con- 
tain much in little compass. He seldom makes 
reflections in the course of liis narrative : occa- 
sionally he has a chapter of political and moral 
observations, animated by tiie keenest perception 
01 the motives of action, and the moral character 
of man. Many of his speeches Kre political essaj’-s, 
or materials for tliem ; they arc not mere imagina- 
tions of his own for rlietorval effect ; they contain 
the general sense of what was actually delivered 
as nearly as ho could ascertain, and in imany in- 
stances he had good opportunities of knowing what 
was said, for ho heard some speeches delivered 
(i. 22). His opportunities, his talents, his cha- 
racter, and his subject, all coin1)iiied to produce a 
work that stands alone, and in its kind has neither 
equal nor rival. H is pictures are sometimes striking 
and tragic, an effect produced by severe simplicity 
anil minute particularity. Such is the description 
of the plague of Athens. Such also is the inconi- 
ptirable hi.st()ry of the Athenian expedition to 
Sicily, and its melancholy termination. A man 
who thinks profoundly will have a form of ex- 
pression which is stamped with tlie character of 
his initid ; and the style of Thucydides is accord- 
ingly concise, vigorous, and energetic. W c fcid that 
ail the words were intended to have a meaning, 
and have a meaning : none of them are idle. Y et 
he is sometimes harsh and obscure ; and probably 
he was so, even to his own countrymen. Some«of 
his sentences are very involved, and the connection 
and dependence of the parts are often difficult to 
seize. The best editions of Thucydides arc by 
Bekker, Berlin, 1821, 3 vols. flvo. ; by Poppo, 
Leipzig, 10 vols. 8vo., 1821 — 1838, of which ttvo 
volimns are filled with prolegomena; by Ilaack, 
with selections from the Greek Scholia and short 
notes, Leipzig, 1820, 2 vols. 8vo. ; Ijv Goller, 2 
vols. 8vo., Leipzig, 1820'; and by Arnold, 3 vols. 
8vo., Oxford, 1830—1835. 

Thfil§ (0ov\7f), an island in the N. part of the 
German Ocean, regarded by the ancients as the 
most N.-ly point in the whole eartli. It is first 
mentioned by Pythcas, the celebrated Greek navi- 
gator of Massiiia, who undertook a voyage to 
Britain and Thule, of which he gave a descrip- 


tion in his worlc on the Ocean. All subsequent 
writers, who sp^k of Thule, appear to have taken 
their accounts from that of Pytheas. According 
to Pytheas, Thule ^ was a six days' sail from 
Bnitain ; and the day and night there were each 
6 months long. He further stated that in Thule 
and tliose distant parts there was neither earth, 
sea, nor air, but a sort of mixture of all these, like 
to the mollusca, in which the earth and the sea 
and ev%ry thing else were suspended, and which 
could not he penetrated either by land or by sea. 
Many modem wrfcers suppose the Thule of Py- 
theas to be the same ai. Iceland, while others 
regard it as a part of Norway. The Thule of 
Ptolemy, however, laj’^ much further to the S., 
and should probably be identified with the Inrgest 
of the Shetland islands. 

Thurii, more rarely Thurlum (0ovpioi^ &ov~ 
ptov: ©oupios, ©oupreus, Tliiirius, Thurinus : Tcrnc 
7iHora\ a Greek city in Tmcania, founded n.c. -113, 
near the site of the ancient Sybaris, which had 
been destroyed more than GO years before. [ Sv- 
BARis,] It w’as built by the iemain.s of the popu- 
lation of Syh.aris, assisted by colonists Jrom all 
parts of Greece, but especially from Athens. 
Among these colonists w'ere the hi.storian Hero- 
dotus a.'id the orator Lysias, the latter of wdiom, 
hov/evor, was only a youth at the time and siih- 
soquently returned to Athens. The new city, 
from which the remains of the Sybarites were 
soon expelled, r.‘»,-»idly attained great power and 
pro.sperity, and became one of the most important 
Greek towms in the S. of Italy, Thus we are 
told that the Thurlans were able to bring 1 1,000 
foot soldiers and 1000 horse into tlie fu'ld against 
the Lucanians. In the Samuite waars Thurii 
received a Roman garrison ; but it revolted to 

auuibal in the 2nd Punic war. The Cartha- 
ginian general, how’ever, at a later time, not trust- 
ing the Thurlans plundt'red the tow’n, and removed 
3.>00 of its inhabitants to Croton. The Romans 
sul)sc(piently .sent a Latin colony to Thurii, and 
change (Pits name into Copiae ; but it continued to 
ri’tain its original name, under -which it is meu- 
tioued by Caesar in the civil war as a inunicipiuin. 

ThyS,inis {©va/j.is': river in Kpinis, 

flowing into the^sea near a promontory of the same 
name. 

Thy&des. [Tiiyia.] 

Thyaiuus (0oajuoy), a mountain in Acarnania, 
south of Argos Amphilochicum. 

Thyatira (t& 0udT€ipa : Ovamp'ijpd^), a city in 
the N. of Lydia, on the river Lyens, celebrated as 
one of the seven Churches in the A])ocalypse (ii.l 8). 

Thyestes (©uco-tt^j)^ son of IVdops and llippo- 
damia, was the brother of Atreus and the father 
of Aegisthus. See Atreus and Akuksthus. 

Thyia (©ufa), a daughter of Castalius or Ce- 
phisscus, became by Apollo the mother of Del- 
phiis. She is said to have been the first to have 
sacrificed to Dionysus, and to have celebrated 
orgies in his honour. From her the Attic women, 
who w'ent yearly to Mt. Parnassus to celebrate the 
Dioiiysiac orgies witli the D<lp))inn Thyiades, 
received themselves the name of Thyiades or 
ThySdes. This word, however, comes from 
and properly signifies the I’aging or frantic women. 

Thymbra (06fx€pr)). 1. A city of the Troad, 

N. of llinm Vutus, on a hill by the side of the 
I river Tiiymbrius, with a celebrated temple of 
Apollo, who derived from this place the epithet 



Thymbraeup. The surrounding plain still bears 
the same name. 2. A wooded district in Phrygia, 
no doubt connected with THYMB'kiUM. 

Thymbrfa {®v(x€pla\ a place in Caria, on the 
Maeander, 4 stadia E. of '^Myiis, with a (Jha- 
ronium, that is, a cave containing mephitic vapour. 

T‘ jrmbnum (©ujugpiov ; Thymbriani), a snwll 
town of lMir 3 'gia, 10 parasangs W. of Tyriaeuni, 
with the so-called fountain of Midas (Xcn. Jnaft. 

1. 2.). ^ ^ 

ThymbriUS (OvfiSptos : T/nmbrek)^ a river of 

the Troud, falling into the i^ainandcr. At the 
present dav’, it Hows (Wrect into the Ifellcspont; 
and, on this and other grounds, some doubt whether 
the Thimhrek is the ancient river. 

Thyinele, a celebrated minia or female actress 
ill the reign of Domitian, with whom she was a 
great favourite. She frequent]}' acted along w'itli 
Latin us. 

Thymoetes (Ou/ietTrjs), one of the elders of 
Troy. A soothsayer liad predicted, that on a cer- 
tain day a boy should be born, by whom Troy 
shouhl be destroyed. On that day Ihiri.s was born 
to Priam, .and Mimippu.s to Thymoetes. Priam 
ordered Miinippns and his mother Cylla to he 
killed. Hence Virgil (Jew, ii. ifl) represents 
Aeneas saying, that it was doubtful whether 'J'hy- 
Tnoetes advised the Trojans to draw the wooden 
hors*' into the city, In order to revenge himself. 

Thyni ((-)ui/oij, a Thracian people, whose origi- 
nal abodes wore near Salmy(les'#is, but who after- 
wards passed over into Pitiivma. 

Thynia (Qwia). 1. The land of the Thyni in 
Thrace. — 2. Another name for Pithynia. — 3. 
ITuvNias]. 

Thyniaa or Th;^Ia (0yHas, 1. (In- 

<tda), a promontory on the coasj^ of Thrace, N. ^V. 
of Sahnydessus, with a town ot tiie same name.— 

2. (A'lrpc), a small island of the Euxine, on the 
coast of Hithynia, near the Prom. Calpe, also 
called Apollonia and Daphnusa. 

Thyone (0v<6yrj\ the name of Semele, under 
which Dionysus fetched her from Hadc.s, lind in- 
troduced her among the immortals. Hence Diony- 
sus is also called Thyoneus. Both names an' 
formed from duetr, “ to be inspired.” 

Thyrea (0opea, Ion. ©uperj •.•©upeoTTis), the 
chief town in Cynuria, the district on the borders 
of I/aconia and Argolis, was situated upon a height 
on th(' ))ay of tin; sea called after it Sinus Thy- 
reates {^vpedrrjs koAitov). It was for the pos- 
session <d’ Thyrea that the celebrated battle was 
fought between the 300 Spartans and 300 Argives. 
Tlie territory of Thyrea was called Tbyreatis 
{&vpedTis). 

Thysdrus, Tisdrus, or Tusdrus (QuaSpo? : 

Ru.), a large fortified city of Byzacena, 
N.W. o^f the promontory Brachodes {Kas Kapou- 
<iiah). Under tho Romans, it was a free city. It 
was hero tliat the emperor Gordian assumed the 
purple. 

Thyssagetae {Qv(rtrayeTai\ a people of Sar- 
inatla Asiatica, on the E. shores of the Palus 
Maeotis. 

Thyssufi ( 0v(T(ros or ©orrffds), a tow'ii of Mace- 
donia on the peninsula of Acte. 

Tiarantus, a river of Scythia and a tributary 
of tho Danube. 

Tibareni or Tib&ri (TiSaprjvoi, Ti€apoi\ a quiet 
agricultural people on the N. coast of Pontus, E. 
of the river Iris. 


TibSrIas. 1. (Ti§€pid|:*T<§ept€oy), a city of 
Galilee, on the S.W. shoref of tlie Lake of Tiberias, 
built by Herod Antipas in inonour of the emperor 
Tiberius. After the destruction of Jerusalem, it ^ 
became the seat of the Jewish sanhedrim. Near 
it were the warm bfiths of Emmaus. — 2. (Tt- 
gepfas, Mixpif] ij Ti^epiwr), or Gennesaret (reppTj- 
(ra^er^ v5up r^vurjaap^ revvrjf^aplTis), ahso tho 
6ea of Galilee9(7} ^d\acr(ra t?5s raAtAa/as), in the 
0. T. Chinneretli [liakr TuUmycJi)^ the 2nd of 
the 3 lakes in Palestine, formed by th<‘. course of 
the Jordan. [Joudanks.’] Its length is 11 or 
12 geographical miles, and its breadth from 5 to C. 
It lies deep among fertile hills, has very clear and 
sweet water, and is full of excellent fish. Its sur- 
face is 730 feet below the level of the Mediterra- 
nean. In the time of our Saviour, its shores were 
covered with populous villages, hut tho}' are now 
almost entirely deserted. Its E. coast Ixdongcd 
to the districts of Decapolis and Gaulointi.s. 

Tiberiaus, one of the mythical kings of Alba, 
son of Capetus, and father of Agrippa, is said to 
have been drowned in crossing the river Alba, 
which was hence called Tiberis after him, and of 
which he became tlie guardian god. 

TibcriopSlis (Tt^Tjp/ouTryA/j), a c-y^y of Great 
Phrygia, near Enmenia. 

Tiberis a!soTibris,Tybris, Thybris,Amnis Ti- 
berinus or simply Tiberinus ( 'fiber or Terere\ the 
chief river in central Italy, on which stood the city 
of Rome. It i.s said to have betm originally calftti 
Allmla, and to hive received the name of Tiheria 
ill consequence of Tiberinus, king of Alba, having 
been drowned in it. has been supposed that 
Alhula was the lAitin and Tiberis the Etruscan 
name of the river. The Tiber rises from 2 springs 
of limpid water in the Apennines, near Tiferimni, 
and llows in a S. W.-ly direction, separating 
I'ltrnria from Umbria, the land of th(i Sabines and 
Lntium. After flowing about 110 miles it receives 
the Nar (Arm), and from its confluence with this 
riter its regular navigation bogin.s. Tiiree miles 
above Rome, at the distance of nearly 70 miles 
from the Kar, it receives the Anio (7erm>«c), 
and from this point beconje.s a river of considerable 
importance. Witlnii the walls of Rome, the Tiber 
is about 300 feet wide and from 12 to 18 feet 
deep. After hcav}' rains the river in ancient times, 
as at the present day, frequently overflowed its 
banks, and did considerable misclnof to tlie lower 
parts of the city. (Ilor. Carrn. i. 2.) At Rome 
the maritime iiavigcatioa of tlie river begins ; and 
at 18 miles from the and about 4 mill's from 
the coast, it divides into 2 arms, forming an island, 
which was sacred to Venus, and called Insula 
Sacra (Tsola Sayra). The left branch of the river 
runs into the sea by Ostia, wliich was the ancient 
harbour of Rome ; but in conseqiirnce of the accu- 
mulation of sand at the mouth of the left branch, 
the right branch was widened Trajan, and was 
made the regular harbour of the city under the 
name of Porius Port us Aiigusti.oT simply 

Portus. Tlio whole length of the Tiber, with 
its windings, is about 200 miles. Tho waters 
of the river are muddy and yellowish, whence it 
is frequently' called by the Roman poets Jlavus 
TiUris, 1'ho poets also give it the epithets of 
Tyrrhetms^ because it flowed past Etruria during 
the whole of its course, and of Lydius, because tho 
Etruscans arc said to have been of Lydian origin. 

TlbSrius. 1. Emperor of Rome, a. d. 14 — 37 
3 D 4 



Ills full name wasc Iiberius Claudius Nbku 
Caesar, lie was t'Sfs son of T. Claudius Nero 
{ind of Li via, g,nd w.'(3 born on the 16 th of Novem- 
ber, n. c. 4*2, before his mother married Augustus. 
Tiberius was tall and strongly made, and his health 
was very good. His face was handsome, and his 
eyes were large. He was •carefully educated, 
and became well acquainted with Greek and I^itin 
literature. His master in rhetoiig was Theouorus 
of Gadara. 'J'liough not without military courage, 
as his life shows, he had a great timidity of cha- 
racter, and Avas of a jealous and suspicious temper ; 
and these qualities rendered him cruel after he had 
acquired power. In the latter years of his life, 
particularly, lie indulged bis lustful propensities in 
every way that a depraved imagination could sug- 
gest : lust and cruelty are not strangers. He 
affected a regard to decency and to externals. He 
was the prince of hypocrites ; and the events of 
his reign are little more lluan the exhibition of his 
detestable character. In B. c. 11, Augustus com- 
pelled Tiherius, much against his will, to divorce 
his Avife Vipsania Agrippina, and to marry Julia, 
the widow of Agrippa, and tlie emperor’s daughter, 
with AvJioni Tiberius however did not* long live in 
harnioiiA', Tiberius Avas thus brought into still 
closer contact Avith the imperial family' ; but as 
Caesar and Ij. Caesar, the grandsons of Augustus, 
Avere still living, the prospect of Tiberius succeeding 
to the imperial power seemed very remote. He 
♦.MS employed by Augustus on various military 
services. In 20 he Avas sent by Augustus to re- 
store Tigranes to the throne of Armenia. It Avas 
during this campaign that Horace addressed one of 
his epistles to .lulius Florus (i. 12), Avho was serv- 
ing under Tiberius. In 1.5, Drusus and his brother 
Tiberius were engaged in Avarfare with the Rhueti, 
and the exploits of the 2 brothers Avere sung l)y' 
Horace {Cann.'w, 4, 14). In 13, Tiberius was 
consul with P. Quintilius Varus. In 11, Avhile 
his brother Drusus AA'as fighting against the Ger- 
mans, Tiberius conducted tlie Avar against the Dal- 
matians and ag.'iinst tiie Pannonians. Drusus died 
ill 9, owing to a fall from his horse. On the iiew’s 
of the accident, Tiberius was sent by' Augustus to 
Drusus, Avhom he found just alive. Tiberius re- 
turned to the Avar in Germany, and crossed the 
Rhine. In 7 he was consul a isceond time. In 6 
he obtained the tribunitia potestas for .5 years, but 
during this year he retired with the emperor's per- 
mission to Rhodes, Avhere lie spent the next 7 
years. Tacitus says tliat his chief reason for leav- 
ing Rome Avas. to get uAvay from his Avife, avIio 
treated him with contempt, and Avhose licentious 
life was no secret to her husband ; probably, too, 
lie Avas unwilling to stay at Rome when the graiui- 
sons of Augustus Avere attaining years of maturity, 
for there Avas mutual jealousy between them and 
Tiberius. He returned to Rome a. d. 2. He was 
relieved friira one trouble during his absence, for 
his AA'ife Julia Avas banished to the island of Pan- 
ilataria (b. c. 2), and he never saAV her again. 
After the deaths of L. Caesar (a. d. 2) and C. 
Caesar (a. d. 4), Augustus adopted Tiberius, with 
the view of leaving to him the imperial power ; 
and at the same time he required Tiberius to 
adopt Germanieus, the son of his brother Drusus, 
though Tiberius had a son Drusus by his wife 
Vipsania. From the year of his adoption to the 
death of Augustus, Tiberius Avas in command of 
the Roman armies, though he visited Rome several 


times. He was sent into Germany a. d. 4. He 
reduced all Illyricum to subjection a. d. 9 ; and in 
A. D. 12 he hacithe honour of a triumph at Rome 
for his German and Dalmatian victories. On the 
degth of Augustus at Nola, on the 19th of August, 
A. D. 14, Tiberius, who was on his Avay to Illyri- 
cum, Avas immediately summoned home by his 
mother Livia. He took the imperial power witli- 
out any opposition, affecting all the Avhilo a great 
reluctance. He began his reign by putting tu 
death I^ostumus Agrippa, the surviving grandson 
of Augustus, aiK^he alleged that it Avas done 
pursuant to the command of tlie late emperor. 
When he felt himself sure in liis place, he began 
to exercise his craft. He took from the popular 
assembly the election of the magistrates, and trans- 
ferred it to the senate. The news of the death of 
Augustus roused a mutiny among the legions in 
Pannonia, Avhich was quelled by Drusus, the s in 
of Tiberius. The .armies on the Rhine iiiuh'r ( Jer- 
inanicus shoAved a disposition to reject Tiberius, 
and if Germanieus had been inclined to try the for- 
tune of a campaign, he might hav'e had the as.sist- 
ance of the German armies against his uncle. Rut 
Germanieus restored discipline to tlnj .'irmy by his 
iirmness, and m.aintained his iidelity to the new 
emperor. The first year of his reign Avas marked 
by the death of Julia, whom Augustus had re- 
moved from Pandataria to Khegium. The death 
of Germanieus in the Fast, in a. d. 1 9, relieved 
'J'iberiiis from a^l fear of a rival claimant to tlie 
throne ; and it was believed by many that Ger- 
manicus had been poisoned by order of Tiberius. 
From this time Tiberius began to indulge Avith 
less restraint in his love of tyranny, and many 
distinguished senators Avere soon put to death on 
the charge of treason against the emperor (/nesci 
niajrstds). NotwitlisUanding his supicious nature, 
Tiherius gave his complete confidence to Stjanus, 
wlio for many years possi^ssi'd tlie real govern- 
nnmt of the state. This ambitious man aimed at 
the imperial power. In 23 Drusus, the son of Ti- 
beriui^ aaus poisoned by the contrivance of Sejaiius. 
Three years aftorAvards (26) Tibeiins left Rome, 
and Avithdrew into Campania. He never returned 
to the city'. He left on the prctc.xt t)f dt dicating 
temples in Campania, but his real motives were his 
dislike to Rome, Avhere he heard a great deal tliat 
Avas disagreeable to him, and his Avisli to indulge 
his sensual propensities in private*. In order to 
.secure still greater retirement, he took up his le- 
sidence (27) in the island of Capreae, at a short 
distance from the Campanian coast. The death of 
Livia (29), the emperor’s mother, released Tiboi ioH 
from one cause of anxiety'. Ho had long been tired 
of her, because she wished to exercise autliority. 
and one object in leaving Rome Avas to be out of 
her way'. Livia’s death gave Sejanus and 'rilierius 
free scope, for Tiberius never entirely released him- 
self from a kind of subjection to his mother, and 
Sejanus did not venture to attempt the overthrow 
of Livia's influence. The destruction of Agrip- 
pina and her children wms noAV the chief purpose ot 
Sejanus: he finally got from the tyrant (31) the 
reward that Avas his just desert, an ignominious 
death. [Skjanus.] The death of Sejanus Avas 
folio Aved by the execution of liis friends ; and for 
the remainder of the reign of Tiberius, Rome con- 
tinued to be the scone of tragic occurrences. Ti- 
berius died on tlie 16th of March, 37, at the villa 
of Lucullus, in Miseiium. He Avas 73 years of 



age, and had reigned 22 years. He was succeeded 
by Caius (Caligula), the son of Germanicus, but 
he had himself appointed no suci^ssor. Tiberius 
did not die a natural death. It was known that 
his end was rapidly approaching, and having l^id 
a fainting fit, he was supposed to be dead. Tlicre- 
upoji Caius came forth and was saluted as eniper<»r ; 
but he was alarmed by the intelligence that Ti- 
berius had recovered and called for something to 
cat. Cajiis was so frightened that he ^^did not 
know what to do ; but Macro, the praefect of the 
praetorians, with more presence mind, gave orders 
tliat a tpiantity of clothes should he thrown on Ti- 
berius, and that he should be left .alone. — In the 
time of Tiberius lived Valerius Maximus, Velleius 
Paterculus, Phaodrus, Fenestella, and Strabo ; .also 
the jurists Massurius Sabinus, M. Cocccius Nerva, 
and others. “-Tiberius wrote a brief commentary 
of liis own lifi‘, the only book that the emperor 
Doniitiaii studied : Suetonius made use of it for his 
life of Tiberius. Tiberius also wrote Greek poems, 
and a lyric poem on the death of L. Caesar. — 2. 
A philosopher and sophist, i)f unknown time, the 
author of numerous works on grammar and rhe- 
toric. One of his works, on tlie figures in the ora- 
tions of Dcmostlienes (irtpi rSiu irapa ArtpoaBh'iL 
(rx^l/uciTwi/), is still extant, and has been published. 

Tihllis {Ilammam Miskontml)^ a town of Nu- 
midui, ill N. Africa, on the road from Cirta to 
Carthage, with warm springs, called Aquae Tibili- 
tanao. 

Tibiscum, a town of Dacia and a Roman nui- 
nieipiuni on the river Tibiscus. 

Tibiscus or Tibissua, probably the same as the 
Parthiscus or Parthissus a river of 

Dacia, forming the W. boundary of that country, 
rising in the Montes Carpates, and fUlling into the 
Danube. 

Tibullug, Albius, the Roman poet, was of eques- 
trian family. The date of his birth is uncertain ; 
but he died young, soon after Virgil. His birth is 
therefore placed by conjecture u.c. 5-1, and his 
denth u. c. III. Of his youth and eduaitioi-n .ab- 
solutely nothing is known. The estate belonging 
to the equestrian ancestors of Tibullus was at Pe- 
dum, between Tibur and Praencste. This pro- 
perty, like that of the other great pacts of the d.ay, 
Virgil and Horace, had been either entirely or par- 
tially confiscated during the civil wars ; yet Tibul- 
lus retained or recovered part of it, and spout there 
*'ie better portion of his short, but pe.aceful and 
liappy, life. His grc.at patron was Messala, whom 
he accompanied in 31 into Aquitania, whither Mes- 
sala laid been sent by Augustus to suppress a for- 
midable insurrection which had broken out in this 
province. Part of the giory of the Aquitanian 
campaign, which 'ribullus celebrates in language of 
unwonted loftiness, redounds, according to the poet, 
to his own fame. He was present at the battle of 
Atax {Atule in Languedoc), which broke the Aqui- 
lani.an rebellion. In the following year (30) Mes- 
sal.a, having pacified Gaul, was sent into the East. 
Tibullus set out in his company, but was taken ill, 
.and obliged to remain in Corey m, from whence he 
returned to Rome. So ceased the active life of 
Tibullus ; his life is now the chronicle of his poetry 
and of those tender passions which were the in- 
spiratioji of his poetry. The first object of his 
attachment is celebrated under the poetic name of 
Delia. To Delia are addressed the first G elegies 
of the 1st book. The poet’s attachment to Delia 


had begun before he left Rc|nft for Aquitania. Put 
Delia seems to have been r'.jitliless during his ab- 
sence from Rome. On his njiim from Corey ra, he 
found her ill, and attended her with aifectionate 
solicitude {Eky. i. 5), and hoped to induce her to 
retire with him into the country. But first a richer 
lover appears to lla^^J supplanted him with the in- 
con^aut Delia ; and alicrwards there appe.ars a 
husoand in his^way. The 2nd book of Elegies 
is chiefly devoted to a new mistress named Ne- 
mesis. Besides these 2 mistresses Tibullus was en- 
amoured of a certain Glycera, He wrote elegies 
to soften that cruel beauty, whom tliere seems no 
reason to confound either with Delia, the object of 
his youthful atUichment, or with Nemesis, (ily- 
cer.a, however, is not known to us from tlu* poetry 
of Tibullus, but from the ode of Horace, which 
gently reproves him for dwelling so long in his 
plaintive elegies on the pitiless Glycera. — The 
poetry of his contiunporaries shows Tilmlhis as a 
gentle and singularly amiable man. To Horace 
especially he was .an object of warm attachment. 
Besides the ode which alludes to his passion for 
Glycera (Ilor. Carni. i. 33), the epistle of Horace 
to Tibullus gives the most full and pleasing view 
of liis poetical retreat, and of his cli.aiijcter : it is 
written by a kindred spirit. Horace does homage 
to that perfect purity of taste which distinguishes 
the poetry of Tibullus ; he takes pride in the 
candid but favourable judgment of his ow’u satires. 
Tlie time of Tibullus he supposes to be shared bS? 
tween the finishiijg his exquisite small poems, 
which w'cre to surpass even those of Cassius of 
P.arma, up to that time ^he models of that kind of 
composition, and the enjoyment of the country. 
Tibullus possessed, according to his friend's notions, 
all the blessings of life — a competent fortune, fa- 
vour with tile great, fame, health ; and he seemed 
to know how to enjoy all those blessings. — The 2 
first books alone of the Elegies, under the name of 
Tibullus, ari! of undoubted authenticity, The 3rd 
is the work of another, a very inferior poet, whether 
Lygdamus be a real or fictitious name or not. 
This poet was much younger than Tibullus, for he 
was born in the year of the. battle of Mutina, 43. 
The hexameter poem on Messala, which opens the 
4tli book, is so bad that, although a successful ele- 
giac poet may have failed when he attempted epic 
verse, it cannot well be ascribed to a w'ritor of the 
exquisite taste of Tibullus. The smaller elegies 
of the 4 th book have all the inimitable grace and 
simplicity of Tibullus. \Vith the exception of the 
13t!i (of which some lines are hardly surpassed by 
Tibullus himself) these poems relate to the love of 
a c^u'taiu Sulpicia, a woman of nol le birth, for Ce- 
riiithus, the real or fietitious name cf a heaiitiiul 
youth. Nor is there .any iniproliahilitv in sup- 
posing that Tibullus may have written elegies in 
the name or by the desire of Sulpicia. If Sulpicia 
was herself tlie poetess, slie approached nearer to 
Tibullus than .any other writer of elegies. — The 
1 st book of Elegies alone seems to have been pub- 
lished during the author’s life, probably soon after 
the triumph of Messala (27). The 2iid book no 
doubt did not appear till after the death ot Tibul- 
lus. With it, according to our conjecture, may 
have been published the elegies of his imitator, 
perhaps his friend and associate in the society of 
Messala, Lygdamus (if that be a real name), i. e. 
the 3rd book ; and likewise the 4th, made up of 
poems belonging, as it were, to this intimate society 



of Messalo, the Pan^glric by some nameless author, 
which, feeble as it i|^ Feems to be of that age ; the 
poems in the name af Sulpicia, with the concluding 
one, the 13th, a fragment of Tibullus himself. The 
best editioiis of Tibullus are by Lnclimann, Berol. 
1829, and by Dissenus, Gottingen, 1835. 

Tlbor (Tiburs, pi. TiburtesJTiburtinus: Tivoli)^ 
one of the most ancient towns of Latium, 1 G jfiiles 
N. E. of Rome, situated on th(^ slope of a hill 
(hence called by Horace supinum Tibur\ on the 
left bank of the Anio, which here forms a mag- 
nificent waterfall. It is said to hsive been origi- 
nally built by the Siculi, and to have afterwards 
passed into the possession of the Aborigines and 
Pelasgi. According to tradition it derived its 
name from Tibiirtus, son of Catillus, who emigrated 
from Greece with Evandor. It was afterwards 
one of the chief -towns of the Latin league, and 
became subject to Rome with the other Latin 
cities on the final subjugation of Latium in u.c. 
338. Under the Romans Tibur continued to be 
a large and flourishing town, since the salubrity 
and beautiful scenery of the place led many of the 
most distinguished Roman nobles to build here 
magnificent villas. Of these the most splendid 
was the ,yil]a of the emperor Hadrian, in the 
extensive nunains of which many valuable s|)e- 
cimens of ancient art have been discovered. Here 
also the celebrated Zenobia lived after adorning 
the triumpli of h'T conqueror Aurelian. Horace 
^’likewise had a country house in the neighbourhood 
of Tibur, which he preferred all his other resi- 
dences. The deity chiefly worshipped at Tibur 
was Hercules ; and in tly; neighbourhood was the 
grove and tenij)le of the Sibyl Albiiuea, whose 
oracles were consulted from the most ancient times. 
[Albunea.] The surrounding country produced 
excellent olives, and also contained some celebrated 
stone quarries. There was a road from Rome 
leading to Tibur, called Via Tiburtina, wliich was 
continued from the town under the name of the 
Via Valeria, past Corriuium to Adria. 

Tichis or Tecum. [Tecitm.] 

Tichiussa (^nx^^ovaffo)^ a fortress in the terri- 
tory of Miletus. 

Ticinum (Ticinensis : Pavki\ a town of the 
Laevi, or, accitrding to others, of the Iiisiihres, in 
Gallia Cisalpina, on the loft bank of the Ticinns. 
It was subsequently a Roman mimicipium ; but it 
owed its greatness to the Lombard kings, who 
made it the capital of their dominions. The 
Lombards gave it the name of Papia, wliich it still 
retains under the slightly changed form of Pavia. 

Ticlnus {TesaitU})^ an important river in Gallia 
Cisalpina, rises in Mons Adula, and after flowing 
through Lneus Verlianus {Lago Maggiore), falls 
into the Po near Ticinum. It was upon the bank 
of this river that Hannibal gained liis first victory 
over the Koiiians by the defeat of P. Scipio, b. c. 
218. 

Tifata, a mountain in Campania, E. of Capna, 
near which the Samnites defeated the Campanians, 
and where at a later time Sulla gained a victory 
over the proconsul Norbanus. On this mountain 
there was a temple of Diana and also one of Jupiter 
of some celebrit}'. 

Tifernum. 1. Tiberlnimi (Tiferaates Tiberini, 
pi. : Citia dvC(tsiello)^ a town of Umbriii, near the 
sources of the river Tiber, whence its surname, and 
upon the confines of Etruria. Near this town the 
younger Pliny had a villa.— 2. lletaureiise (Tifcr- 


nates Metaurenses : S. Angelo in Va(lo\ a town in 
Umbria, E. of the preceding, on the river Metau- 
nis, whence iti surname. — 8. A town in Sam- 
nium, on the river Tifernus. 

fTifemus {Biferrto)^ a river of Snmnium, rising 
in the Apennines, and flowing through the country 
of the Frentani into the Adriatic. 

‘‘ Tljgelliims Bophoiilus, the son of a native of 
Agrigeiitnra, owed his rise from poverty and ob- 
sciirity^to his handsome person and his unscrupulous 
character. He was banished to Scyllaceum in 
Rrnttii (a. d. 39y- 40), for an intrigue with Agrip- 
pina and Julia Livilla, »«isters of Caligula, lie 
was probably among the exiles restored by Agrip- 
pina, after she became empress, since early in 
Nero's reign he was again in favour at court, and 
on the deatii of Rurrus (().3) w'as appointed prae- 
torian prefect jointly with Fenius lliifus. 'I'igol- 
liiuis ministered to Nero’s worst )»assions, and of all 
his favourites was the most obnoxious to the Ronmn 
people. He inflamed his jealousy or his avarice 
against the noblest members of the senate and the 
most pliant dependants of the court. In G5, Ti- 
gellinus entertained Nero in his Aeniilian gardens, 
with a sumptuous profligacy unsurpassed even in 
that age, and in the same year shared with liirn the 
odium of burning Rome, since the conflagration liad 
broken out on the scene of the banquet. On Nero's 
fall he joined with Nymphidius Sabiniis, wlio had 
succeeded Fenius Rufus as praetorian prefect, in 
transferring th% allegiance of the soldiers to Galbii. 
The people clamorously demanded his death. 
During the brief reign of Galba his life w’as spared ; 
but on the accession of Otho, he was compelled to 
put an end to his own life. 

Tigellius Hermogenes. [Hermogknes.] 

Tigr^es (Tiyfidyrjs)^ kings of Armenia. 1, 
Reigned «. c. 9C~ .'>(> or 55. He united under 
his sway not otdy all Annenui, but several of tin? 
neighbouring provinces, such as Atropateuc and 
Gordyenc, and thus raised himself to a degree of 
power far superior to that enjoyed by any of his 
predecessors. He assumed the jxmipous title of 
king of kings, and always appeared in public 
accompanied by some of liis tributary princes as 
attendants. His power was also greatly strength- 
ened by his fclliance with Mithridates the Great, 
king of Pontus, whose daughter Cleopatra he had 
married at an early period of his reign. In con- 
sequence of tlie dissensions in the royal family of 
Syria, 'i’igraiics was enabled in 83 to make himself 
master of the whole Syrian monarchy from the 
Euplinites to the sea. He was now at tlic summit 
of his power, and continuetl in the midis{)uted 
possession of these extensive dominions for nearly 
14 years. At the instigation of his son-in-law 
Mithridates, he invaded Cappadocia in 74, and is 
said to have carried olf into captivity do le.ss than 
300,000 of th(i inhabitants, a large portion of whom 
he settled in his newly founded capital of Tigrauo- 
certa. [Tigranocerta.] In other respects he 
ap[)e.ars to have furnisljed little support to Mithri- 
dates in his vi'ar against the Romans ; but when the 
Romans haughtily demanded from him the surren- 
der of Mithridates, who had taken I’efuge in his 
dominions, he returned a peremptory refusal, accom- 
panied with an express declaration of war. Lu- 
cullus invaded Armenia in 69, defeated the mighty 
host wliich Tigrauea led against him, and followed 
up his victory by the capture of Tigranocerta. 
In the following year (G8) the united forces of 



Tigranes nnd Mithridatcs were again defeated by , 
IjIicuUus ; but the mutinous disposition of the 
Romati troops prevented LueulIiA from gaming 
any further advantages over the Armenian king, 
and enabled the latter not dhly to regain his io- 
minions, hut also to invade Cappadocia. The 
arrival of Pompey (Ch) soon changed the face of 
events. Mithridatcs, after his final defeat by 
Pompey. once more threw himself upon the sup- 
port of his son-in-law : but Tigranes, vr^o sus- 
pected liiin of abetting the designs of his son 
Tigranes, who had rebelled af^ainst liis father, 
refused to receive him, w'hile he himself hastened 
to make overtures of submission to Pompey. That 
general had already advanced into the heart of 
Armenia und(>r the guidance of the young Tigranes, 
when the old king repaired in person to the Roman 
camp, and presenting himself ns n suppliant before 
Pompey, ]ai<l his tiara at his feet. By this act of 
humiliation he at once conciliated the favour of the 
conqueror, Avho treated him in a friendly manner, 
and left him in possession of Armenia Proper with 
the titl(‘ of king, depriving him only of the provinces 
of Soplu'ne and fiordyene, v/hicli he erected into 
a separate kingdom for his son Tigranes. The 
elder monarch was so overjoyed at obtaining thes<‘ 
unexpectedly favourable terms, that he not only 
paid the sum of (1000 tulmts demanded by 
Pompey, hut added a large sum as a donation to 
his army, and continued ever after the stc'adfast 
friend of the Roman geiicml. ZIe died in 5G or 
,5.0, and was succeedecl by his son Artavasdes, — 
2. Son of Artavasdes, and grandson of the pre- 
ceding. He was living an exile at Rome, when a 
party of iiia countrymen, discontented with the 
rule of his elder brother, Artaxias, sent to rc'quest 
that he .should he placed on the throne. To this 
Augustus assented, and Tiberius was charged with 
the duty of accomplishing it, n task which he 
effected apparently without opposition (n. c. *20). 

Tigranocerta (ra TiypavoK^epra and rj Tiyp., 
i. e., iti Armenian, the City of Tigranes: <SVr/, 
Ru,), the later capital of Armenia, built h^ Ti- 
gran on a height by the river Nicephorius, in 
the valley between M. Masius and Niphates. It 
was strongly fortified, and peopled chiefly with 
Macedonians and Oreeks, forcibly^ removed from 
Cappadocia and Cilicia; but, after the defeat of 
Tigranes by Imciiilus under its walls, the.se people 
were permitted to return to tlioir homes. The 
city was at the same time partially destroyed ; but 
it .still remained a considerable place. 

Tigris, gen. -idos and -is (d Tlypts, gen. Tt- 
ypLdos and Ttypios^ also Tiyprfs, gen. Tiyprjros: 
Tigris), a great river of W. Asia, rises from several 
sources on the S. side of that part of the Taurus 
chain called Niphates, in Armenia, and flows 
S. K., first*through the narrow ATillcy between M. 
Masius and the prolongation of M. Niphates, and 
then through the great plain which is bounded on 
the K. by the last-named chain, till it falls into 
the head of the Persian Gulf, after receiving the 
Euphrates from the W. [Comp. EuPiinxTRS.] 
It.s other chief trihiitarics, all falling into its E. 
side, were the Nicephoriits or Centritks, the 
Lveus, the Caprus, the PHrscus, the Gorgus, 
SiLLA.s, or Delas, the Gyndes, and the Cuo- 
ASPES. It divided Assyria and Susiana on the 
E., from Mesopotamia and Babylonia, and (at its 
month) Arabia, on the W. The name is some- 
times applied to the Pasitigris. 


Tignrlni, a tribe of the ff^vetii, Avho joined the 
Ciinbri in invading the cointry of the Allohroges 
in Gaul, where they defeated Ihe consul L. Cassius 
Longinus, b.c. 107. They formed in the time of 
Caesar the most important of the 4 cantons (pagi) 
into which the Helvetii were divided. It was 
perhaps from this people that the town of Tigunim 
{Ziifich) derived its name, though this name does 
not occur in anyjancient writer. 

Tilphflisliun (TiXtpovaiop^ Ti\t(>ov(rfriop, Dor, 
Ti\<p(6(r<rt(jp : TiK(pova'ios, Dor. T<A<pw(riOs), a 
town in Boeotia, situated upon a mountain of the 
same nanm, S. of lake Copais, and between Coronea 
and Ilaliartus. It derived its name from the foun- 
tain TilphQsa, which was sacred to Apollo, and 
where Tiresias is s.aid to have been buried. 

Timaeus (Ttjuaios). , 1. The historian, was the 
son of Androinaclius, tyrant of Tauromeninm, in 
Sicily. Timaeus attiined the age of .Ob ; and 
though we do not know the exact date either of hia 
birth or death, we cannot be far wrong in placing his 
birth in B.c. 352, and his death in *25G. Timaeus 
received instruction froni Philiscus, the Milesian, 
a disciple of .Isocrates ; but we have no farther 
particulars of his life, except that he was banished 
from Sicily by Agathocles, and passed Ws exile at 
Athens, Avhero he had lived 60 years when ho 
wrote the 34th book of his history. The great 
work of Timaeus was a history of Sicily from the 
earliest times to 2(>4, in whicli year Polyhii^ 
commences the introduction to his work. This 
history was one of'jfjreat extent. We have a quo- 
tation from tlm 3Uth book, and ther(^ were pro- 
babl}’’ many hooks aft*r this. T'he value and 
authority of Timaeus as an historian have been 
most vehemently attacked by Polybius in many 
parts of his work. Most of the charges of Polybius 
appear to have been well founded ; ])ut he has not 
only omitted to mention some of tin* peculiar ex- 
cellencies of Timaeus, but has even regarded these 
excellencies as deserving the severest censure. 
Thus it was one of the great merits of Timaeus, 
for which he is loudly denounced by Polybius, 
that he attempted to give the myths in their 
simplest nnd most genuine form, as related hv the 
most ancient writers. Timaeus also collected the 
materials of his history with the. greatest diligence 
and care, n fact which even Polybius is ohlig. d to 
admit. He likewise paid very great attention to 
chronology, and was the first writer who intro- 
duced the practice of recording events by Olym- 
piads, which was adopted by almost all subsequent 
writers of Greek history. The fragments of Ti- 
m.aeus have been collected by Gdller, in his /><? 
kSVU et On'ginc Syracusarum, Lips. DflG, and by 
Car. and Theod. Miiller, in the Fragmcnta TTis- 
ioric. Graec., Paris, 1811.— 2. Of Locri, in Italy, 
a Pythagorean philoso[)her, is said to have been a 
teacher of Plato. There is an extant work, bear- 
ing his name, written in the Doric dialect, and 
entitled wept K6(ryov xat (pvcrios: but its 

genuineness is very doubtful, and it is in all pro- 
Wbility nothing more than an abridgment of 
Plato’s dialogue of Timaeus. The best edition 
is by Gelder, Leyden, 183C. — 3. The Sophist, 
wrote a Lexicon to Plato, addressed to a certain 
Gentianns, which is still extant. The time at 
which he lived is quite uncertain. He is usually 
placed in the 3rd century of the Christian aera, 
which produced so many ardent admirers of the 
Platonic philosophy, such as Porphyry’-, Longinus, 



Plotinus, &;c. Thfe iLexicon is very brief, and 
bears the title TificUoi^aotpiaTov iK rwv rov ITA-d- 
Tuvos \4 ^€wv. It fj evident that the work has 
received several interpolations, especially in expla- 
nations of words occurring in Herodotus. But it 
is one of great value, and the explanations of 
words are some of the very best which have come 
dow 11 to us from the ancient grammarians, ^t has 
been edited by Ruhnken, Lej^en, 1754, and 
again, Leyden, 1789 ; and by Kocli, Leipzig, 1 828, 
•and 1883. 

Timagenes (Ti/aa^eVrjs), a rhetorician and a 
historian, was a native of Alexandria, from which 
place he was carried as a prisoner to Rome, where 
he was first employed as a slave in menial offices, 
but being liberated by Faiistiis Sulla, the son of 
the dictator, he opened a school of rhetoric, in 
which he taught with great success. (Comp. Ilor. 
Ep, i. 19. 15.) The emperor Augustus induced 
him to write a history of his exploits ; but having 
offended Augustus by sarcastic remarks upon his 
family, he was forbidden the palace ; whereupon 
he burnt his historical works, gave up his rhe- 
torical school, and retired from Rome to the house 
of his friend Asiniiis Pollio at Tusculnm. He 
afterwaitb" went to the East, and died at Dabanura 
in Mesopotamia. 

Timanthes {Tipdi/Orjs), a celebrated Greek 
painter at Sieyon, contemporary with Zeuxis and 
Parrhasius, about ii. c. 400. The masterpiece of 
^'imanthes was his celebrated picture of the sa- 
crifice of Iphigenia, m which Agamemnon was 
painted with his face hidden in his mantle. The 
ancient critics tell us t)»at the picture showed 
Iphigenia, standing by the altar, surrounded, 
among the assistants, by Calchas, whose prophetic 
voice had demanded her sacrifice, and whose hand 
was about to complete it ; Ulysses, who had 
brought iier from imr home, and Menelaus, her 
father’s brother, all manifesting dilfcreiit degrees 
of grief, so that, Avhen the artist had painted the 
sorrow of Calchas, and the deeper sorrow of Ulysses, 
and liad added all his powers to express the woe 
of Menelaus, his resources were exhausted, and, 
umible to give a powerful expression to the agony 
of the lather, he covered his head with a veil. 
But this is clearly not the reason Avliy Timanthes 
hid tile face of Agarneiiinoii. The critics ascribe 
to impotence what was the forbearance of judg- 
ment. Timanthes felt like a father : he did not 
hide the face of Againemnoii because it was be- 
yond the possibility, but because it was b«;yond 
the dignity, of expression. If he made Agamemnon 
bear his calamity as a man, he made him also feel 
it as a man. It became the leader of Greece to 
sanction the ceremony with his presence, but it 
did not become the father to see his daughter be- 
neath the dagger’s point. 

Tlmavus {Tnnavo), a small river in the N. of 
Italy, forming the boundary between Istria and 
Venetia, and falling into the Sinus Tergostinus in 
the Adriatic, between Tergeste and Aquileia. This 
river is frequently celebrated by the poets and other 
ancient writers, who speak of iti? numerous sources, 
its lake, and its subterraneous passage ; but these 
accounts seem, to a great extent, fabulous. 

Tiinocles {TifioKA^s), a distinguished Athenian 
comic poet of the Middle Comedy, who lived at a 
period when the revival of political energy, in con- 
sequence of the encroachments of Philip, restored 
to the Middle Comedy much of the vigour and 


real aim of the Old. He is conspicuous fur the 
freedom with which he discussed public men and 
measures, as \ifell as for the number of liis dramas 
and the purity of his style. He flourished from 
about the middle oft the 4th century n. c. till after 
324, so that at the beginning of his career he w as 
in part contemporary wijth Antiphancs, and at the 
end of it with Menander. 

TimoerSon (TifxoKpdwp), of Rhodes, a lyric 
poet, celebrated for the bitter and pugnacious spirit 
of his works, and especially for his attacks on 
Themistocles andr Simon ides. He was a native of 
lalysus in Rhodes, whence he was banished on 
the then common charge of an inclination bnvards 
Persia (/ui/SiO-yuds) ; and in this banishment he w'as 
left neglected by Themistocles, who had formerly 
been his friend, and his connection by the ties of 
hospitality. Tirnocreon was still nourishing after 
B. c. 471 , since one of his poems, of which w’e have 
a fragment, was an attack upon Themistocles after 
the exile of the latter. It appears that Timocreou 
was a man of prodigious strength, which he sus- 
tained by great voracity. 

Tim51eon (Tz/roXccuv), son of Timodemiis or 
Timaenetns and Demaristo, belonged to one of the 
noblest families at Corinth. His early life was 
stained by a dreadful deed of blood. \Ve are told 
that so ardent was his love of liberty, tliat when 
his brother Tiniophancs eiuleavoured to make liim- 
self tyrant of their native city, Timoleon murdered 
him rather tliaT' allow him to destroy the liberty 
of the state. The murder was perpetrated just 
before an embassy arrived from several of the 
Greek cities of Sicily, begging the Corinthians to 
send assistance to the island, which was distracted 
by internal dissensions, and was expecting an in- 
vasion of the Carthaginians. It is said that the 
Corinthians were at the very moment of the arrival 
of the Sicilians deliberating respecting 'J'imolemi's 
act, and had not come to any decision re.spectiiig 
it; and that they avoided the difficulty of a decision 
by appointing him to the command of the Sicilian 
expedition, with the singular provision, tliat if he 
conducted himself justly in the command, they 
would regard him as a tyrannicide, and liojiour him 
accordingly ; but if otherwi.se, theyj^ould punish 
him as a fratriLide. To whatever causes Timoleon 
owed his appointment, his extraordinary success 
more than justified the confidence which had been 
reposed in him. His histor}'- reads almost like a 
romance; and yet of the main facts of the narrative 
we cannot entertain any reasonable doubt. Al- 
though the Corinthians had readily assented to 
the requests of the Sicilians in the appointment of 
a commander, they were not prepared to make 
many sacrifices in their favour; and accordingly it 
was only with 10 triremes and 700 nierceiuiries 
that Timoleon sailed from C<»rintli tc? repel the 
Carthaginians, and restore order to the Sicilian 
cities. He reached Sicily in u. c. 314, and 
straightway marched against Syracuse, of 2 quarters 
of which he obtained possession. In the following 
spring (343) Dionysius, despairing of succes^ sur- 
rendered the citadel to Timoleon, on condition of 
his being allowed to depart in safety to Corinth. 
[Dionysius.] Timoleon f>ot'n afterwards obUiined 
possession of the whole of Syracuse. He destroyed 
the citadel, which had been for so many years the 
seat and bulwark of the power of the tyrants, 
and restored the democratical form of government. 
He then proceeded to expel the tyrants from the 



other Greek cities of Sicily, but was internipted in 
this undertaking by a formidable invasion of the 
Carthaginians, who landed at Lilyiacum in 339, 
with an immense army, under the command of 
Hasdnibal and Ilamilcar, consiiting of 70,000 fo^t 
and 10,000 horse. Such an overwhelming force 
struck the Greeks with consternation and dismay. 
So great was their alarm that Timoleon could only 
induce 12,000 men to march with him against the 
Carthaginians. But with this small force he, gained 
a brilliant victory over the Carthaginians on the 
river Crimissiis (339). This vi^^ory justly ranks 
as one of the greatest gai«ed hy Greeks over bar- 
barians. The booty which Timoleon ac([uircd was 
prodigious; and some of tlie richest of the spoils he 
sent to Corinth and other cities in Greece, thus 
ditfusing the glory of his victory throughout the 
mother country. Timoleon now resolved to carry 
into execution his project of expelling all the 
tyrants from Sicily. Of tljese, two of the most 
powerful, Ilicetas of Leontini, and Mamerciis of 
Catana, had recourse to the Carthaginians for as- 
sistance, who sent Gisco to Sicily with a fleet of 
70 ships and a bod}*^ of Greek mercenaries. Al- 
though Gisco gained a few successes at first, the 
war Avas upon the whole favourable to Timoleon, 
and the Carthaginians were therefore glad to con- 
clude a tr(*atv with the latter in 333, by which 
tiie river Halycus was fixed as the boundary of 
the Ciirthaginian and Greek dominions in Sicily. 
It was during the war with Gi^’^o that Ilicetas 
fell into the hands of Timoleon, and was massacred 
by his order. His wife and daughters were carried 
to Syracuse ; where they were executed by the j 
people, as a satisfaction to the manes of Dion, 
whose wife Arete and sister Aristomache had both 
been put to death by Hicetas. This is one of the 
greatest stains upon Timoleon’s character, as he 
might easily have saved these unfortunate women 
if he had chosen. After the treaty betAveen the 
Carthaginians and Timoleon, Mamercus, being | 
unable to maintain himself in Catana, fled to Mes- * 
Sana, Avhere he took refuge with Ilippon, tyra*t of 
that city. Timoleon quickly folloAved, and be- 
sieged Messana so vigorously by sea and land, that 
Hippon, desj^ing of holding out, attempted to 
escape by sear hut was taken and ^^ut to death in 
the public theatre. Mamercus now surrendered, 
stipulating only for a public trial before the Syra- 
cusans, with the condition that Timoleon should 
not appear as his accuser. But as soon as he was 
brought into tlie assehibly at Syracuse, the people 
refused to hear him, and unanimously condemned 
him to death. Thus almost all the tyrants were 
expelled from the Greek cities in Sicily, and a 
democratical form of government established in 
their place. Timoleon, hoAvever, was in reality the 
ruler of Sifily, for all the states consulted him on 
every matter of importance ; and the wisdom of his 
rule is attested by the flourishing condition of the 
island for several years even after his death. He 
did not, however, assume any title or office, but 
resided as a private citizen among the Syracusans. 
Timoleon died in 337, having become blind a short 
time before his death. He Avas buried at the 
public expense in the market-place at Syracuse, 
where his monument was afterwards surrounded 
Avith porticoes and a gymnasium, which was called 
after him the Timoleonteum. Annual games were 
also instituted in his honour. 

Tfm$m&cliU8 {Ttfi^fiaxos), a distuiguished 


I painter, of Byzantium, Ha'ccI Recording to Pliny) 
in the time of Julius Caesar,/who piirclnised two of 
his pictures, the Jjcu and for the immense 

sum of 80 Attic talents, and dedicated them in the 
temple of V^enus Genitrix. It has ])een supposed, 
however, by some modem Avriters that Timoniachus 
lived at an earlier period. 

Tf^5ll {Ti/xuy). 1. The son of Timarchus of 
Phlius, a philosopher of the sect of the Sceptics, 
flourished in the reign of Ptolemy Pliiladelphus, 
about B. c. 279, and onwards, lie first studied* 
philosophy at Megara, under Stilpon, and tlien re- 
turned home and married. He next Avent to Hlis 
Avith his wife, and heard Pyrrlion, avIioso tenets 
he adopted. Driven from Klis by stniitcnod cir- 
cumstances, he spent some time on the Hellespont 
and the Propontis, and taught at Oialcedon as a 
sophist Avith such success that he realised a fortune. 
He then removed to Athens, where ho passed the 
remainder of his life, Avith the exception of a abort 
residence at Thebes. He died at the age of almost 
90. Timon appears to have been endowed by nature 
Avith a powerful and active mind, and with that 
quick perception of the follies of men Avhich be- 
trays its possessor into a spirit of universal distrust 
both of men and truths, so as to make him, a sceptic 
in philosophy and a satirist in every thing. He 
Avrote numerous Avorks both in prose and poetry. 
The most celebrated of his poi^ms were the satiric 
compositions called Silli (criWoi), a Avoid of soine- 
Avliat doubtful etymologj', but which undoubted!}^ 
describes metrical ypinpositions of a character at 
once ludicrous and sarcastic. The invention of this 
species of poetry is ascril'^d to Xenophanes of Co- 
lophon. [Xbnophanks.] The S‘i//i of Timon 
Avere in 3 books, in the first of Avhich he spoke in 
his own person, and the other 2 are in the form 
of a dialogue between the author and Xenophanes 
of Colophon, in which Timon proposed questions, 
to Avhich Xenophanes replied at length. The sub- 
ject Avas a sarca.stic account of the tenets of all 
philosophers, living and dead ; an unhonnded field 
for scepticism and satire. They Avere iti hexameter 
verse, and, from the way in Avhich they are miui- 
tioned by the ancient writers, as well as from the 
fcAv fragments of th(‘m Avhich have come doAvn to 
us, it is evident that they Avere very admirable 
productions of their kind. The fragments of his 
poems are collected by Wolke, De Craecomm 
Syflis, Varsav. 1820 ; and by Paul, Dissertaiio rfe* 
Sillis, Berol. 1821. — 2. The Misanthrope (6 jxi- 
adydpwTToy), lived in the time of the Peloponnesian 
Avar. Ho was an Athenian, of the demos of Co- 
lyttiis, and his father’s name was Echecratides. 
Ill ^onsequcnce of the ingratitude he experienced, 
and the disappointments he suffered, from his early 
friends and companions, he secluded himself en- 
tirely' from the Avorld, admitting no one to his 
society except Alcibiados, in AV'liose reckless and 
variable disposition he probably found pleasure in 
tracing and studying an image of the world he had 
abandoned ; and at last he is said to have died in 
consequence of refusing to sulftT a surgeon to come 
to him to set a broken limb. One of Lucian’s 
pieces bears his name. 

TimSthSas (Tijud0€oy). 1. Son of Conon, the 
famous general, was himself a distinguished Athe- 
nian general. He Avas first appointed to a public 
command iuB. c. 378 ; and from this time his 
name frequently occurs as one of the Athenian 
generals down to 35G. In this year he was asso* 



ciated with lphicrat0sJ Menestheus, and Chares in 
the command of the |Vthenian fleet. In conse> 
qnence of his conduct in this war he was .arraigned 
in 354, and condemned to the crushing fine of iOO 
talents (more than 24,000/.). Being unable to pay 
the fine, he withdrew to Chalcis in Euboea, where 
he died shortly after. The Atl5:enians subsequently 
remitted nine-tenths of the penalty, and iJI^wed 
his son Conon to expend tho remainder on the 
repair of the walls, which the famous Conon had 
restored. — 2. Son of Clearchus, the tyrant of He- 
raclea on the I'lftxine, whom he succeeded in the 
sovereignty, B. c. 353. There is extant a letter 
addressed to liim by Isocrates. —3. A celebrated 
niusieian and poet of the later Athenian dithyramb, 
was a native of Miletus, and the son of Thersander. 
He was bom b.c. 446, and died in 357, in the .OOth 
year of his age. Of the details of his life we have 
very little information. He Avas at first unfortunate 
in his professional efforts. Kvcti the Athenians, 
fond tis they were of novelty, were offended at the 
bold innovations of Timotheiis, and hissed off his 
performance. On this occasion it is said that Eu- 
ripides encouraged Tiinotlieus by the prediction 
that he would soon have the theatres at hi.s feet. 
This prediction appears to have been accomplished 
in the vast popularity which Timotheiis afterwards 
eiqoyed. The Ephesians rewarded him, for hi.s 
dedicatory hymn to Artemis, with the sum of 1000 
pieces of gold ; and the last accomplishment, by 
which the education of the Arcadian youth was 
finished, was learning the nom^ of Timotheiis and 
Philoxenus. Tiinotlieus is said to havo died in 
Macedonia. Ho dclight(til in the most artificial 
and intricate forms of musical expression, and he 
used instrumental music, without a vocal accompa- 
niment, to a greater extent than any previous 
composer. Perhaps the most importiuit of his 
innovations, as the means of introducing all the 
others, was his addition to the nunilKT of the 
strings of the citkira. Respecting the preci.se na- 
ture of that addition the ancient writers are not 
agreed ; but it is most probable, from the whole 
eiddence, that the lyre of Timotheus had 1 1 strings. 
It is said that, when Timotheiis visited Sparta, 
and entered the musical contest at the Carncca, one 
of the’ ephors snatched away his lyre, and cut 
from it tlie strings, 4 in number, by which it ex- 
ceeded the sevoii-stringed lyre of Terpaiider, and, 
as a memorial of this public vindication of the 
ancient simplicity of music, and for a warning to 
future innovators, tho Lacedaemonians hung up the 
mutilated lyre of Timotheus in their Scia.s. With 
regard to the subjects of bis compositions, and the ! 
manner in which ho treated them, we have abyn- 
dant evidence that he even went beyond the other 
musicians of the period in the liberties which he 
tooJc with the ancient myths, in the attempt to | 
make his music imitative as well as expressive, 
and in the confusion of the different sukgects and 
departments of lyric poetry; in one word, in the 
application of that false principle, which also misled 
his friend Euripides, that pleasure is tho end of 
poetry.— ■ 4. A distinguished llute-player of Thebes, 
flourished under Alexander the Great, on whom his 
music made so powerful an impression that once 
in the midst of a performance by Timotheus, of an 
Orthian Nome to Athena, Alexander started from 
his seat, and seized his arms. — >6. A statuary and 
sculptor, whose country is not mentioned, but who 
bdonged to the later Attic school of the time of 


Scopas and Praxiteles. He was one of the artists 
who executed the bas-reliefs which adorned the 
frieze of tlie Mausoleum, about b. c. 352. 

Tingis (if Tiyy IS : Taywficr\ a city of Miiure- 
tapia, on tho S. corfst of the Fretum Gaditanum 
{Straits of Gibraltar), was a place of very great 
antiquity. It was made by Augustus a free city, 
and by Claudius a colony, and the cajiital of 
Mauretania Tingitana. 

Tinl^ ( TVmta), a small river in Umbria, rising 
near Spoletium, and falling into the Tiber, after re- 
ceiving the Clituinuus. 

TIresias {Teipfj<rlas\ a Theban, son of Everes 
and Chariclo, was one of the most renowned sooth- 
sayers in all antiquity. He waa blind from his 
seventh year, Imt lived to a very old age. ] t was 
believed that his blindness was occa.sioned by his 
having revealed to men things ivhich they ought 
not to have known, or by his having seen Athena 
while she was bathing, on which occasion the /god- 
dess deprived him of sight by sprinkling water 
upon his fai^e. Chariclo prayed to Atliena to re- 
store hi.s sight, but as the goddess was unalilc to 
do this, she conferred upon him the power of un- 
derstanding the voices of birds, and gave him a 
stalF, witii the help of which he could walk :is 
safely as if he had his eyesight. Another tradition 
accounts for his blindness in the following manner. 
Once, when on Mount .Cithaeron (others say Cyl- 
leiie), he.saw a male and a female serpent together; 
he struck at thenfrwith his staff, iind as he happened 
to kill the female, he himself was metamorphosed 
into a woman. Seven years latiT he again saw 2 
serpents, and now killing tho male, ho again be- 
came a man. It was for this reason that Zeius and 
Hera, when disputing whether a man or a woman 
had more enjoyments, referred the matter to Tire- 
sias, who declared that women enjoyed more 
pleasure than men. Hem, indignant at tho answer, 
deprived him of sight, but Zeus gave him the 
jiower of prophecy, and granted him a life which 
was to las>t for seven or nine generations, lii the 
war the Seven against Thebes, he declared that 
Thebes should be victorious, if Menoeeous would 
sacrifice himself; and during the Avar of the Epigoiii, 
when the Thebans had been defeat^ he advised 
them to commence negotiations of ^ace, and to 
aA'ail themselves of the opportunity that Avould thus 
be afforded tiiem, to take to flight. IJe himself 
fled Avith them (or, according to others, he Avas 
carried to Delphi as a captive), but on his Avay he 
drank from the well, of Tilphflssa and died. His 
daughter Manto (or Daphne) was sent by the A’ic- 
torious Argives to Delphi, as a present to Apollo. 
Even in the lower world Tiresias was believed to 
retain the powers of perception, Avhile the souls of 
other mortals were mere shades, and there also he 
continued to use his golden staff His tomb Avas 
shoAvn in the neighbourhood of the Tilpliusian Avell 
near Thebes, and in Macedonia likewise. The place 
near Thebes where he had observed tho birds Avas 
pointed out as a remarkable spot even in later 
times. The blind seer Tiresias acts so prominent 
a part in the mythical history of Greece that there 
is scarcely any event with which he is not con- 
nected in some Avay or other; and this introduction 
of the seer in so many occurrences separated by 
long interATuls of time, was facilitated by tho bcljef 
in his long life. 

TWdates or Teriditefl (Tir/wSdri??). 1. The 
second king of Parthia^ [AKSAcxa II.J ^ 



King of Armpnia, and brother of Vologescs I. 
(Arsaces XXIII.), king of Parthia. He waa 
made king of Armenia iDy his brother, but was 
driven out of the kingdom by Corbulo, the Roman 
general, and finally received Ijie Armenian cro^n 
from Nero at Rome in a. d. G3. 

Tiro, M. Tullius, the freedman of (’icero, to 
whom he was an object of tender affection. He 
appears to have been a man of very amiable dispo- 
sition, and highly cultivated intellect. He jvas not 
only the amanuensis of the orator, and his assistant 
in literary labour, but was hims<||f‘ an author of no 
mean reputation, and notices of several works from 
liis pen have been preserved by ancient writers. 
It is supposed by many that Tiro wiis the chief 
agent in bringing together and arranging the works 
of his illustrious patron, and in preserving his cor- 
respondence from being dispersed and lost. After 
the death of Cicero, Tiro purcliased a farm iri the 
neighbourhood of Puteoli, where he lived until he 
reached liis lOOtli year. It is usually believed 
that Tiro Avas the inventor of the art of short-hjind 
writing among the Romans; and hence abbreviations 
of this* description, which are common in MSS. 
from the Gth century downwards, have very gene- 
rally been designated by the learned as Notue 
Tironian(t£» 

Tirynu (T/povr, -vyOos : TipuuBiosX an ancient 
town in Argolis, S. E. of Argos, and one of the 
most ancient in all Greece, is said to have been 
founded by Proetus, the brother Acrisius, who 
Imilt the massive walls of the city with the help of 
the Cyclopes. Proetus w'as succeeded by Perseus ; 
and it Avas here that Hercules Avas brought up. 
Hence avc find his mother Alcmena called Toynihia, 
and the hero himself Tirynthius. Homer represents 
'J'iryns as subject to Argos ; the town W'as at a later 
time destroyed by the Argives, and most of the in- 
habitants Avere removed to Argos. Tiryns avcIS built 
upon a hill of small extent, rising abruptly from 
the dead level of the surrounding country. The 
remains of the city are some of the most interesting 
in all Greece, and are, with those of MycenatSi the 
most ancient 8p^^cinlens of what is- called Cyclopian 
architecture. They consist of masses of enonnons 
stones, rudeljipilcd in. tiers above one another. 

Tisn menus (Tiora^w^ds). 1. Son^of Orestes and 
llermione, was king of Argos, but Avas deprived of 
bis kingdom when the Heraclidae invaded Pelo- 
ponnesus. He Avas slain in a battle against the 
Heraclidae, and his tomb was afterAvards shoAvn at 
Helice, from Avhicli place hi.s remains were subse- 
quently removed to Sparta by command of an 
oracle. — 2. Son of Thersandcr and Demonassa, 
was king of Thebes, and the father of Autesion.— 
3. An Elean soothsayer, of the family of the Cly- 
tiadae. He was assured by the Delphic oracle that 
he shoiild’be successful in 5 great conflicts. Sup- 
posing this to be a promise of distinction as an 
athlete, he devoted himself to gymnastic exercises; 
but the Spartans, understanding the oracle to refer, 
not to gymnastic, but to military victories, made 
great oi(R‘r8 to Tisamenus to induce him to take 
with their kings the joint-command of their armies. 
This he refused to do on any terms short of re- 
ceiving the full franchise of their city, Avhich the 
Sjmrtans eventually granted. He Avas present 
with the Spartans at the battle of Plataea, B.C, 37 9, 
which was the first of the 5 conflicts referred to 
by the oracle. The 2nd was Avith the Argives and 
, Tegeans at Tegea ; the 3rd, with the Arcadians at 


Dipaea;the 4th was the 3rd. Messonian War (4G5 
— 455) ; and the last was ye battle of Tanagra, 
wjth the Athenians and their^llies, in 457. 

Tisia (Tisiates, pi.), a town in Bnitcinm in the 
Sila Silva, of uncertain site. 

Tisicrates, an eminent Greek statuary, of the 
school ot Lysippus, to whose works those of Tisi- 
crate| so nearly approached, that many of them 
were scarcely to^be distinguished from the Avorks 
of the master. 

TisiphSne. [Eumknidae,] 

Tissa (Tissiensis, Tissinensis), a town in Sicily 
N. of Mt. Aetna. 

Tissaphernes (Titro-a^jepnjy), a famous Persian, 
who was appointed &atrap of lower Asia in n. c. 
414. He espoused the cause of the Spartans in 
the Peloponnesian war, but he did not give them 
any effectual assistance, since his policy Avns not 
to allow either Spartans or Athenians to gnin the 
supremacy, but to exhaust the strengtli of both 
parties by the continmiiice of the Avar. His plans, 
hoAvever, Avere thAvarted by the arrival of Cyrus in 
Asia Minor in 407. This prince supplied the 
Lacedaemonians Avith cordial and effectual assist- 
ance. 7’isKapbcrnes and Cyrus were not on good 
tenns ; and after the death of Darius, jhev Avere 
engaged in continual disputes about the cities in 
the satrapy of the latter, over which Cyrus claimed 
dominion. The ambitious views of Cyrus toAvards 
the throne at length became manifest to Tissa- 
phemes, who lost no time in repairing to tlie kirlff 
Avith information the danger. At the battle of 
Cunaxa, in 401, he was one of the 4 generals "W'ho 
commanded the army of ^rtaxerxes, and his troops 
Avere the only portion of the left Aving that was 
not put to flight by tlio Greeks. When the 10,000 
had begun their retreat, Tissaphernes professed his 
great anxiety to serve them, and promised to con- 
duct them home in safety. In the course of the 
march he treacherously arrested Clearchus and 4 
of the other generals, Avho Avere put to d(*ath. 
After this, Tissaphernes annoyed and harassed the 
Greeks in their march, without hovv'ever seriously 
impeding it, till they reached the Carduchian 
Mountains, at Avhicli point ho gave up the pursuit. 
Not long after, Tissaphernes, as a reward for hia 
great services, Avas invested by the king, in ad- 
dition to his own satrapy, with all the authority 
which Cyrus had enjoyed in west('ru Asia. On 
his arrival he claimed dominion 0 A*er the Ionian 
cities, Avhich applied to Sparta for aid. Their re- 
quest Avas granted, and the Spartans carried on 
war against Tissaphernes Avith success for some 
years under the command successively' of Tiiinihron, 
De^cyllidas, and Agesilaus (400 — 395 'i. The con- 
tinued Avant of success on the part of 'I'issaphernes 
led to grievous complaints against him ; .-And the 
charges Avere tiunsmitted to court, avIkuv* they 
were backed by all the irl^luenc^^ of Parvsatis, 
eager for .jiievenge on the enemy of Cyrus, her far 
vourite son. The result Avas that Titliraustes was 
commissioned hy tlie king to put Tissaphernes to 
Meath and to succeed him in his government, which 
Avas accordingly done (395). 

Titanes (Tirdi^es, sing. Tirdy, Ion. TiTrjyes: 
Fern. Tirai'/Sf?, sing. Tiram), 1. The sons and 
daughters of Uranus and Ge, originally dAvelt in 
heaven, Avhcnco they are called Oitpaytuyts or Ou- 
pavidai. They Avere 12 in number, G sons and 6 
daughters, namely, Oceanus, Coens, Crius, Hyperion, 
lapetus, Cronus, Thia, Rhea, Themis, Mnemosyne, 



Phoebe, and Tetliys^ but their names are diflFercnt 
in other accounts. It ^ said that Uranus, the first 
niler of the world, Wirew his sons, the Hecaton- 
cheires (Hundred-Handed), — Briareus, Cottys, 
Gyes — and the Cyclopes, — Arges, Steropes, and 
Brontes — into Tartams. Gaea, indignant at this, 
persuaded the Titans to rise Qigainst their father, 
and gave to Cronus an adamantine sickle, 'f’hey 
did as their mother bade them, with the exception 
of Occanus. Cronus, with his sickle, unmanned his 
father, and threw the part into the sea : from the 
dTbps of his blood there arose the Krinnyes, — 
Alocto, Tisiplione, and Megaera. The Titans then 
deposed Uranus, liberated their brothers who had 
been cast into Tartarus, and raised Cronus to the 
throne. But Cronus hurled the Cyclopes back into 
Tartarus, and married his sister Rhea. Having 
been foretold b\’' Gaea and Uranus, that he should 
1)0 dethroned by one of his own children, he swal- 
lowed successively liis children Hestui, Demeter, 
Hera, Pluto, and Poseidon. Rhea therefore, when 
she was pregnant with Zeus, went to Crete, and 
gove birth to the child in the Dictaean Cave, 
where he was brought up by the Curetos. When 
Zeus had grown up lie availed hihiself of the 
assistance of Thetis, the daughter of Oceanus, who 
gave to Cronus a potion which caused him to bring 
up the stone and the children he had swallowed. 
United with his brothers and sisters, Zeus now 
began the contest against Cronus and the ruling 
Titans. This contest (usually called the Titano- 
machia) was carried on in Thessaly, Cronus and 
the Titans occupying Mount Othrys, and the sons 
of Cronus Mount Olympiv*. It lasted 10 3'ears, 
till at length Gaea promised victory to Zeus if he 
would deliver the Cyclopes and Hecatoncheires 
from Tartarus. Zeus accordingly' slew ('ampe, 
who guarded the Cyclopes, and the latter furnished 
him with thunder and lightning. The Titans then 
were overcome, and hurled down into a cavity 
below Tartarus, and the Hecatoncheires were set 
to guard them. It must be observed that the fight 
of the Titans is sometimes confounded by ancient 
writers with the fight of the Gigantes. — 2. The 
name Titans is also given to those divine or semi- 
divine beings who were descended from the Titans, 
such as Prometheus, Hecate, Latona, Pyrrha, and 
especially Helios (the Sun) and Selene (the Moon) 
as the children of Hyperion and Thia, and even 
the descendants of Helios, such as Circe. 

Titareslus (Tirap^crtos: Elassonitikoov Xeraghi\ 
a river of I'hessaly, also called Europus, rising in 
Mt. Titanis, flowing through the country' of the 
Perrhaebi, and falling into the Peneus, S. E. of 
Phalanna. Its waters were impregnated with an 
oily substance, whence it was said to be a branch 
of the infernal Styx. 

Tlthonus {Ti0tDv6s\ son of Laomedon and 
Strymo, and brother of Priam. By the prayers of 
Eos (Aurora), who loved him, he obtained from 
the gods immortality, but not eternal youth, in 
consequence of which he completely shrunk to- 
gether in his old age, whence an old decrepit man 
was proverbially called Tithoniis. As he could 
not die, Eos changed him into a ciciida. 

TitbSrSa. [Neon.] 

Titbraustes (TtdpovfrT7?s), a Persian, who suc- 
ceeded Tissaphemes in his satrapy', and put him to 
death by order of Artaxerxes Mnemon, B. c. 396. 
Being unable to make peace with Aegesilaus, he 
sent Timocrates, the Rhodian, into Greece with 60 


talents, to distribute among the leading men in the 
several states, in order to induce them to excite a' 
war against Sp^-ta at home. 

Titiftnus, JiUIus, a Roman writer, Avas the 
fa^er of the rhetorj^kin Titianus, who taught the 
younger Maximinus. The elder Titianus may 
therefore be placed in the reigns of Commodus, 
Pertinax, and Severus. He waa called the ape of 
his age, because he liad imitated every thing. All 
Ilia worlds are lost. 

Titinius, a Roman dramatist whose productions 
belonged to the department of the Comwdia Togata^ 
is commended by Varro«on account of the "skill 
with which he developed the characters of the 
personages whom he brought upon the stage. It 
appears that he was younger than Caecilius, but 
older than Terence, and flourished about b.c. J70. 
The names of upwards of 14 ptays, together with ;i 
considerable number of short fragments, have been 
preserved by the grammarians. 

Tltlus Septimlus. [Septimius.] 

Titus Flavius Sabinus Vespasianus, Roman 
emperor, a. d. 79 — 31, commonly called by his 
pracnomen Titus, was the son of the emperor 
Vespasianus and his wdfe Flavia Domitilla. He 
was born on the 30th of December, a. d. 40. 
AVhen a young man he served as tribunus militum 
in Britain and in Germany', with great credit. 
After having been quaestor, be had the command 
of a legion, and served under bis father in tlie 
Jewish wars. Vespasian returned to Italy, after 
he had been proclaimed emperor on the Ist of Jul v, 
A. D. 69 ; but Titus remained in Palestine to pro- 
secute the siege of Jerusalem, during wdiich he 
showed the talents of a general with the daring of 
a soldier. The siege of Jerusalem was concluded 
by the capture of the place, on the 8th of Sep- 
temV>er, 70. Titus returned to Italy in the fol- 
lowing year (71), and triumphed at Rome with 
his father. He also received the title of Caesar, 
and became the associate of Vespasian in the go- 
vernment. His conduct at this time gave no good 
promise, and the people looked upon him as likely' 
to be another Nero. He was accused of being 
excessively addicted to the pleasures of the table, 
of indulging lustful passions. in a scandalous way, 
and of putting^*3U8pected persons to death with 
very little ceremony. His attachment to Berenice, 
the sister of Agrippa II., also made him unpopular. 
Titus became acquainted with her when he was 
in Judaea, and after the capture of Jerusalem she 
followed him to Rome with her brother Agrippa, 
and both of them lodged in the emperor’s residence. 
It was sjiid that Titus had promised to marry Be- 
renice, but as this intended union gave the Romans 
great dissatisfaction, he sent her away' from Rome 
after he became emperor. Titus succeeded his 
father in 79, and his government proved An agree- 
able surprise to those who bad anticipated a return 
of the times of Nero. His brother Domitlan was 
accused of having entertained designs against 
^Titus; but instead of punishing him, Titus en 
deavoured to win his affection, and urged liim not 
to attempt to gain by’ criminal means that power 
which he would one day have in a legitimate way 
During his whole reign Titus displayed a sincep' 
desire for the happiness of the people, and he did 
all that he could to relieve them in times of ^ dia 
treas. He assumed the office of Pontifex Maximus 
after the death of his father, and with the purpose, 
as he declared, of keeping his hands free from 
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blood; a resolution which he kept. Two patricians 1 
who were convicted by the senate of a conspiracy ' 
against him, were pardoned and trelted with kind- 
ness and confidence. He checked all prosecutions 
for the crime of Idesa majesiits^ and h(i scverciy 
punished all informers. The 1st year of his reign 
is memorable for the great eruption of Vesuvius, 
which desolated a large part of the adjacent coun- 
try, and buried with lava and ashes the towns of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii. Titus endcav<»ired to 
repair the ravages of this great eruption : he sent 
two consulars with money to ifstore the ruined 
towns, and he applied to ^his purpose the property 
of those who had been destroyed, and had left no 
next of kin. At the beginning of the following 
year (80) there was a great fire at Rome, which 
lasted 3 days and 3 nights, and destroyed the 
Capitol, the library of Augustus, tiie theatre of 
Pompeius, and other public buildings, besides 
many houses. The emperor declared tliat he 
should consider all the loss as his own, and he set 
about repairing it with great activity : he took 
even the decorations of the imperial residence's, 
and sold them to raise money. The eruption of 
Vesuvius was iollowed by a dreadful pestilence, 
which called for fresh exertions on the part of the 
benevolent emperor. In this year he completed 
the great amphitheatre called the Colosseum, which 
liad been commenced by his father ; and also the 
baths called the baths of Titus. The dedication of 
these two edifices was celebrate! by spectacles 
which lasted 100 days; by a naval battle in the 
old uaumuchia, and fights of gladiators: on one 
day alone 5000 wild animals are said to liave been 
exhibited, ii number which we may reasonably 
suspect to be exaggerated. He died on the 13th 
of September, 81, after a reign of 2 years and 2 
months, and 20 days. He was in the 41st year of 
his age. Tliere were suspicions that he was poi- 
soned by Doiuitian. There is a story that Domitian 
came before Titus was dead, and ordered him to 
he deserted hy those about him : according to 
another story, he ordered him to be thrown into a 
vessel full of snow, under the pretext of cooling 
his fever, 'fitus was succeeded hy his brother 
Domitian. 11 is daughter Julia Sabii^i was married 
to Flavius Sabiniis, his cousin, the son of Flavius 
JSabinus, the brother of Vespasian. Titus is said 
to have written Greek poems and tragedies ; he 
was very familiar with Greek. He also wrote 
many letters in his father's name during Vespasian’s 
life, and drew up cdicta. 

Tityus (TtruJs), son of Gaea, or of Zeus and 
I'Jara, the daughter of Orchomenns, was a giant in 
Kuboea. Instigated by Hera, he attempted to 
offer violence to Leto or Artemis ^Latona), when 
she passed ^through Panopaeus to Pytho, but he 
was killed by the arrows of Artemis or Apollo; 
according to others, Zeus destroyed him with a 
flash of lightning. He was then cast into Tartarus, 
and there he lay outstretched on the ground, co- 
vering 0 acres, with 2 vultures or snakes devouring 
his liver. His destruction by the arrows of Arte- 
mis and Apollo was represented on the throne of 
Apollo at Amyclac. 

Tius or Tium (Tios, Tfoi/, also TiqVoj/ : Tios or 
7)7ios), a seaport town of Bithynia, on the river 
Billaeus ; a colony from Miletus, and the native 
place of Philetaerus, the founder of the Pergainene 
kingdom. • 

Tl§p6lSmu8 (TAijTrdAe/ios), son of Hercules by 


Astyoclie, daughter of Phyks, or by Astydamia, 
daughter of Ainyiitor. He fvM king of Argos, but 
after slaying hi.s uncle Licyranius, he was obliged 
to take to llight; and, in conformity with the com- ^ 
mand of an oracle, he settled in Rhodcs,..where he 
built the towns of I^indos, lalysus, and Camirus. 
lie joined the Greeks in the Trojan Avar with 9 
shipi^ but was slain by Sarpedon. 

lids (TAwy, i^un. TAw : TAocuy, TAwlrrjy : Ru. 
near Doover)^ a considerable city, in the interior 
of Lycia, about 2^ miles E. of the river XanthaS^^ 
on the road leading over M. Massicytus to Ci- 
byra. 

Tm&rus. [Tomarus.] 

Tmdlus (T/i«Aos), god of Mt. Tmolus in Lydia, 
is described as the husband of Pluto (or Oinphale) 
and father of Tantalus, and is said to have decided 
the musical contest between Apollo and Pan. 

Tmolus or Timolus (TjUwAos: Kisi/ja Musa 
Dagh)^ a celebrated mountain of Asia Minor, 
running E. and W. through the centre of Lydia, 
and dividing the plain of the llermus, on the N., 
from that of the Ca^ster, on the S. At its E. end 
it joins M. Messogis, thus entirely enclosing the 
valley of the Cayster. On the W., after tlirowing 
out the N.W. branch called Sipyliis, if runs far 
out into the Aegean, forming, under the name of 
Mimas, the great Ionian peninsula, beyond which 
it is still further prolonged in the island of Chios. 
On its N. side are the sources of the Pactolus ami 
the Cogamus ; on its S. side those of the Cayster. 

It produced wine, ^ffron, zinc, and gold. 

Tog§,ta, Gallia. [Gallia.] 

Tolbi&cum {Zulpich\*9. town of Gallia Belgica, 
on the road from Colonia Agrippina to Treviri. 

Toleutluum (Tolinas, -atis : Tolcntino), a town 
of Picenum, on a height on the river Flusor 
[Chienle). 

Tolenus or Telonlus {Tnrano), a river in the 
land of the Sabines, rising in the country of the 
Marsi and Aequi, and falling into the Veliiius. 

Toletum ( Toledo), the capital of the Carpetani 
in Hispania Tarraconensis, situated on the river 
Tagus, Avhich nearly encompasses the town, and 
upf)n 7 hills. According to4radition itAvas founded 
by Jew.s, Avho fled thither Avlien .Jerusalem was* 
taken by Nebuchadnezzar, and Avho called it To- 
ledot/i, or the ‘‘cit}” of generations.” It Avas Uiken. 
by the Romans under the proconsul M. Fulvius, . 
B. c. 192, Avhen it is described as a small but for- 
tified toAvn. It AA’as celebrated in ancient, as Avell 
as in modern times, for the manufactory of swords ; 
but it oAved its greatness to the Gothic kings, who 
made it the capitiil of their dominions. It stilL 
conteiins many Roman remains. 

Tolistobogi, Tolistoboji (ToA/o-Togo'yiOi, To- 
AiOTTo^otot, ToAKTToSwynu). [Galati.a.] 

T5l5ph5u (To\o(p<av : ToAo(/)cvvioy), also called 
Colophon {KoKoipuu), a town of Locris, on the 
Corinthian gulf. 

Toldsa ( Tolousc), a town of Gallia Narbonensis, 
and the capital of the Tectosages, Avas situated on 
the Garumna, near the frontiers of Aqtiitania. It 
was subsequently made a Roman colony, and w^as 
siirnamed Palladia. It Avas a large and Avealthy 
town, and contained a celebrated temple, in which 
great riches Avere deposited. In this temple there 
is said to have been preserved a great part of the 
booty taken by Brennus from the temple at Del- 
phi. The town and temple were plundered by 
the consul Q. Servilius Caepio, in ii. c. 106 ; but the 
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subsequent destruction of liis arm}' and bis own 
unhappy fate were regarded ns a divine punishment 
for his sacrilegious Hence arose the proverb, 

Aurum 'Tofomnum kabct. There are the ruins of a 
small am})hitheatre, and some other Roman re- 
mains at the modern town. ^ 

Tolumnlus, Lar, king of the Vclentes, to whom 
Fidenae revolted in b. c. 438, and at whose Insti- 
gation the inhabitants of FidAiae slew the 4 
Roman ambassadors, who had been sent to Fidenae 

inquire into the reasons of their recent conduct. 
Statues of these ambassadors were placed on the 
Rostra at Rome, where they contimu'd till a late 
time. In the war which followed, Tolumnius was 
slain in single combat by Cornelius Cossus, who 
dedicated his spoils in the temple of Jupiter Fere- 
trius, the 2nd of the 3 instances in which the 
spolia opima were won. 

Tomeus {Toufvs : Konrhzoni), a mountain in 
Messenia, i'J. of the promontory Coriphasium. 

Tom! or Tomis (Tdjaoi, Td/xis : To.ueus, To- 
mita : I'ommcar or Jajjii a town of 

Thrace (subsequently Moesia), situated on the \V'. 
shore of the h'lixine, and at a later ti»‘me the capital 
of Scythia Minor. According to tradition it was 
called Tohii (from ‘■‘•cut”), because Medea 

here cut to pieces the body of her brother Absyr- 
tus. It is said to have been a colony of the Mile- 
sians. It is renowned as the place of Ovid's ba- 
Jp’shment. 

T8m5rus or Tmarus (To^opov, Tfxapos ; To- 
wioro), a mounUiin in Kpirus. in the district Mo- 
lossin, between the lake Pambotis and the river 
Arachthiis, near Dodona.* 

Tom^w (Td^tupis), a queen of the Massagetae, 
who dwelt* south of the A raxes (JaxartesX by 
whom Cyrus was slain in battle, it. c. 529. 

Tornadotus. [Physct's, No. 3.] 

Tdrone (Top«i^ : Topu'i/aios), a town of Mace- 
donia; in the district Chalcidice, and on the 8.W. 
side of the peninsula Sithonia, from which the gulf 
between the peninsulas Sithoiiia and Pallene was 
called Sirnis Toronaicus. 

Torquatus, the name of a patrician family of 
the Manlia Gens. l.'T. Manlius Imperiosus 
Torquatus, the son of L. Manlius Capitoliniis 
Imperiosus, dictator b. c. 3G3, was a favourite hero 
of Roman story. Manlius is said to have been 
dull of mind in his youth, and was brought up by 
his father in the closest retirement in the country. 
When the tribune M. Pomponius accused the < lder 
Manlius in n. c. 3(i2, on account of the cruelties he 
had practised in his dictatorship, he endeavoured 
to excite an odium against him, by representing 
him at the same time as a cruel* and t^'ranfiical 
father. As soon as the younger Manlius heard of 
this, he hurried to Rome, obtained admission to 
Pomponius early in the morning, and compelled 
the tribune, by threatening him with instant death 
if ho did not take the oath, to swear that he would 
drop the accusation against his father. In S6T 
Manlius served under the dictator T. Quintius 
Pennus in the war against the Gauls, and in this 
campaign earned immortal glory by slaying in 
single combat a gigantic Gaul. From the dead 
body of the barbarian he took the chain {fon/HCft) 
which had adorned him, and placed it around his 
own neck ; and from tliis circumstance ho obtained 
the surname of Tfirquatus. Ho was dictator in 
353, and again in 349. He was also three times 
consul, namely in 347, 344, and in 340. In the 
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last of these years Torquatus and his colleague P. 
Decius Mus ^ined the great victory over the 
Ijatins at the root of Vesuvius, which established 
for ever the supremacy of Rome over Latium. 
[IDecius.] Shortlf before the battle, when the 
two armies were encamped opposite to one another, 
the consuls published a proclamation that no Roman 
should engage in single combat Avith a Latin on 
pain of death. Notwithstanding this proclamation, 
the yo«ng Manlius, the son of the consul, provoked 
by the insults of a Tusculan noble of the name of 
Mettiiis GemimitlJ accepted his challenge, slew his 
adversary, and boro the bloody spoils in triumph 
to his father. Death was his reward. The consul 
would not overlook tliis breach df discipline : and 
the unhappy youth was executed by the lictor in 
pre.sence of the assembled army. This severe sen- 
tence rendered Torquatus an object of detestation 
among the Roman youths as long as he lived ; and 
the recollection of his severity was preserved in 
after ages by the expression Manliana vifpcria. 
— 2. T. Manlius Torquatus, consul n. r. 235, 
when he conquered the Sardinians ; censor 231; 
and consul a 2nd time in 224. He possessed the 
liereditary stenmess and severity of his I'amily ; 
amlAvc accordingly find him opposing In the senate 
the ransom of those Romans wlio had been taken 
prisoners at the fatal battle of Cannae. In 217 
he was sent into ^>ardini!i, where he carried on the 
war with success against the Carthaginians and 
the Sardinians.^ He was dictator in 210. —3. T. 
Manlius Torquatus, consul 1G5 with Cn. Octa- 
vius. He inherited the severity of his ancestors; 
of which an instance is related in the condemnation 
of his son, who had been adopted by D. Junius 
Silanus. fSiLANus, No. l.J— 4. L. Manlius 
Torquatus, consul n. r. 85 with L. Aurelius Cotta. 
Torquatus and Cotta obtained the consulship in 
conse<piem‘e mf the condenjuatlon, on account of 
bribery, of P, Cornelius Sulla and P. Autroniiis 
Paetus, who had been already elected consuls, 
Aft^r his consulship Torquatus obtained the pro- 
vince of Macedonia. He took an active part in 
suppressing the Catilinarian conspiracy in 63; and 
he also supported Cicero when he was banished 
in 58. — 6 . L^Manlius Torquatus, son of No. 4, 
accused of brmery, in 06, the consuls elect, P, 
Cornelius Sulla and P. Autronius Paetus, and thus 
secured the consulship for his father. He was 
closely connected with Cicero during the praetor- 
ship (65) and consulship (63) of the latter. In 
62 he brought a 2nd accusation against P. Sulla, 
whom he now charged with having been a part}' 
to both of Catiline's conspiracies. Sulla was de- 
fended by ITortensius and by Cicero in a speech 
which is still extant. 'J'orquatns, like his father, 
belonged to the aristocratical part}', {indiiccordingly 
opposed Caesar on the breaking out of the civil 
war in 49. He ivas praetor in that year, and Avas 
stationed at Alba with 6 cohorts. He subsequently 
joined Pompoy in Greece, and in the following 
year (48) he had the command of Oricum intrusted 
to him, but was obliged to surrender both himself 
and the town to Caesar, who, however, dismissed 
Torquatus uninjured. After the battle of Pharsalia 
Torquatus went to Africa, and upon the defeat ot 
his party in that country in 46 he attempted to 
escape to Spain along Avith Scipio and others, but 
was taken prisotier by P. Sittiiis at Hippo Regius 
and slain together Avith his companions. Torquatus 
was well acquainted with Greek literature, and is 
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praised by Cicero as a man well trained in every 
kind of learning. He belonged to the Epicurean 
school of philosophy, and is introduced by Cicero 
as the advocate of that school in his dialogue Do. 
Finibiiii^ the first book of whiiHi is called Torqutttus 
in Cicero’s letters to Atticus. ■— 6. A. Manlius 
Torqiiatus, praetor in 52, when he presided at 
the trial of Milo for briberJ^ On the breaking out 
of the civil war he espoused the side of Pompey, 
and after the defeat of the latter retired triAthens, 
where he was living in exile in 4.5. He \#s an 
intimate friend of Cicero, who Addressed 4 letters 
to him while he was in <?xile. 

Torquatus Silanus. 1 S in a n u r. ] 

Toxandri, a people ill (bill ia Belgica, between 
the Meimpii and Morini, on the riglit bank of the 
Scald i^s. 

T^abea, Q., a Roman comic dramatist who oc- 
cupies the eighth place in tlio canon of Volcatius 
Scdigitiis [SKDiGiTi'sj. The period when he flou- 
rished is uncertain, but he has boon placed about 
n. 0 . 130. No portion of his works has been pre* 
served with the exception of half a dozen lines 
quoted by CiciTo. 

Trachalus, Galerius, consul a.d. 60 with Silius 
Italicus, is frequently mentioned by bis contem- 
porary Qiiintilinn, as one of tlie most distinguished 
orators of his nue. 

Trachis or Tracbin (Tpaxis, Ton. Tp7jx‘S Tpa- 
XtV*. Tpax(vios). 1. Also called Heraclea Tra- 
chiniae, or Heraclea Phthiotidi#, or simply He- 
raclea ('Hpd/cAeia rf TpaxiVat?, or 'H. cV 
TpaxiVt), a town of Thessaly in the district Malis, 
celebrated as the residence of Hercules for a time. 
— 2. A town of Phocis, on the frontiers of Boeo- 
tin, and on the slope of Mt. Helicon in the ncigh- 
boiirbood of Lebadea. 

Trachonltis or Trachon (T/>axw»'‘'riv,Tpdx«x'), 
the N. district of Palestine beyond the Jordan, lay 
between Antilibanus and the mountains of Artabia, 
and was bounded on the N. by the territory of 
Damascus, on tlie E. by Auranitis, on the S. by 
ItiiracH, and on tlie W. "by Gaiilanitis. It was for 
the most part a sandy desert, intersected by 2 
ranges of rocky mountains, called Trachonos (Tpo- 
X&ii'es), tlic eaves in which gave ref^e to numerous 
bands of robbers. For its politicafrelations under 
the Asmonaean and idumaenu princes, see Pa- 
LAESTINA. Under the Roman.**, it belonged some- 
times to the province of .Tudaea, and sometimes to 
that of Arabia. It forms part of the Haiiran. 

Tragia, Tragiae, or Tragias (Tpax/a, Tpayiai^ 
Tpayias)^ a small island (or more than one*) in the 
Aegean sea, near Samos, probably between it and 
Pnarmacussa, where Pericles gained a naval vic- 
tory over the Saini.ans, B. c. 43fb 

TragurKum {Tmu or 'J'ror/hte), a town of Dal- 
matia in Illvricum, celebrated for its marble, ami 
situated on an island connected with the main land 
by means of a mole. 

Trajanbpolis, 1. {OricJi(yvo), a town in the in- 
terior of Thrace, on the llobrus, founded by Trajan. 
■—2. A town of Cilicia. 1 _Sflinus.] — 3. A town 
in Mysia ou the borders of Phrygia. 

Trajaniis, M. TJlpTus, Roman emperor a. d. 98 
— 117, was born at Ttalica, near Seville, the 18th 
of September, 52. lie was trained to arms, and 
served with distinction in the East and in Ger- 
many. Ho, was consul in 91, and at the close of 97 
he was adopted by the emperor Nerva, who gave 
him the rank of Caesar and the names of Nerva 
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and Gennanicus, abd shortly after the title of im- 
perator, and the tribunitia 'j|iotestas. His style and 
title after his elevation to ^the imperial dignity 
were hnperutor Caesar AWtra Trajunus Awjusius.* 
He was the first emperor who was bom out of 
Italy. Nerva dieri in January 98, and was suc- 
ceeded by Trajan, nbo was then at Cologne. His 
accf|Bsion was hailed witli jo)^ and be did not dis- 
appoint the oxpfcttitions of the people. He was a 
man adapted to command. He was strong and 
healthy, of a majestic appearance, laborious, aHif 
inured to fatigue. Though not a man of letters, 
he had good sense, a knowledge of the world, and 
a sound judgment. His mode of living was very 
simple, and in his campaigns he shared all the 
sufferings and privations of the soldiers, by whom 
he was both loved and feared. He was a friend 
to justice, and he had a sincere desire for the hap- 
piness of the people. Trajan did not return to 
Rome for some months, being employed in settling 
the frontiers on the Rhine and the Danube. He 
entered Home on foot, accompanied by his wife 
I Po’upeia Plotina. I’his lady is highly commended 
' by Pliny tlie*younger lor her modest virtues, and 
her affection to Marciana, tlic sister of Trajan. 
Trajan left Rome fur his campaign ifgainst the 
Daci. DecebaJus, king of the Daci, had compelled 
Domitian to purchase peace by an annual payment 
of money; and Trajan determined on hostilities. 
Tin's war employed Trajan between 2 and 3 ye.'M»; 
but it cMided witli the defeat of Decelailus, who 
sued for peace at t^e leet of the Roman emperor, 
'IVajan assumed the name of Dacicus, and entered 
Rome in triumph (llb'if. In the following year 
(104) Jrajan commenced his second Dacian war 
against Decebabis, who. it is said, had broken the 
treaty. Decebalus was completely defeated, and 
put an end to his life ( 106). In the course of this 
war Tiajan built (105) a permanent bridge across 
the Danube at a place called Szcrncez. The piers 
were of stone and of an enormous size, but the 
arches wore of wood. After the deatli of Decebalus 
Dacia was reduced to the form of a Roman pro- 
vince ; strong forts were built in various pbaces, 
and Roman colonies wcre<plantcd. It is generally 
suppo.scd that the column at Rome called the 
Column of Trajan was erected to commemorate his 
Dacian victories. Ou liis return Trajan had a 
triumph, and he exliibited games to the people for 
123 days. 11,000 animals w'ero slaugliterod 
during these amusements ; and an army of gla- 
diators, 10,000 men, gratified the Romans hv 
killing one anotlier. — About this time Ara[)ia Pe- 
traea was subjected to the empire by A. Conieliiis 
P;4ma, the go^rnor of Syria; and an Indian em- 
bassy came to Rome. Trajan constructed a road 
across the Pomptine marshes, and built magnificent 
bridges across the stre.nns. Riiildings, proliably 
mansiones, were cnnstriicti'd by the side ot this 
road. In 114 Trajan left Home to make war on 
the Anneniaiis and the Parthiaiis. He spent the 
winter of 114 at Antioch, and in tlie following 
year he invaded the I’arlhian dominions. The 
most striking and brilliant success attended hia 
arms. In tlic course of 2 campaigns (115 — 116), 
he conqnercil the greater part of the Parthian em- 
pire, and toi'k till' Parthian capital of Ctesiphon. 
In 116 he desceiub'd the Tigris and entered the 
Erythnaean Sea (the Persian Gulf). While he was 
thus engaged the Parthians rose against the 
Romans, but were again subdued by the generals 



of Tr4ajan. On liis return to Cteslphon, Trajiin 
determined to give Ihe Parthians a king, and 
placed the diadem Jb the head of Parthamaspates. 
In 117 Trajan fell ill, and as his complaint grew 
worse he set out for Italy. He lived to reach Selinus 
in Cilicia, afterwards called 'il^rajanopolis, where he 
died in August, 1 1 7, after a reign of 1 9 years, 6 
months and days. His ashes were tak^n to 
Rome in a golden urn, carried in triumphal pro- 
cession, and deposited under the column which 
”vlt'ars his name. He left no children, and he was 
succeeded by Hadrian. Trajan constructed several 
great roads in the empire ; he built libraries at 
Rome, one of which, called the [//pia Biblioiheca, 
is often mentioned ; and a theatre in the Campus 
Martius. Ills great work was the Forum Tru- 
janum, in the centre of which was placed the 
column of Trajan. — Under the reign of Trajan lived 
Sextus Julius Froiitimis, C. Cornelius Tacitus, the 
Younger Pliny, and various others of less note. 
Plutarch, Suetonius, and Epictetus survived Tra- 
jan. The jurists Juvontius Celsus and Neratiiis 
Priscus were living under Trajan. 

Trajanus Portus. [Cknium Gellae.] 

Trajectum ( Utr(chl\ a town of the Batavi on 
the Hhin?', called at a later time Trajecius RJumi^ 
or Ad Wtennut. 

Tralles or Trallis (at TpaXAefs, rj TpdWis : 
TpaAAiavdr, Trallianus : Gh.inzel~I limr, Ru., near 
^idin\ a flourishing commercial city of Asia 
Minor, reckoned sometimes to Ionia, and some- 
times to Caria. It stood on a*i|uadrai)gular heiglit 
at the S. foot of M. Messogis (with a citailel on a 
higher point), on the Ifanks of the little river 
' FiUdon, a N. tributary of the Maeander, from 
which the city was distant <J0 stadia (B gcog. 
mill's). The surroiiuding country was extremely 
fertile and beatitiful, and hence the city was at 
first called Anthea (‘'Aeflem). Under the Seleu- 
cidae it bore the names of Selcncia and Antiochia. 
It was inhabited by a mixed population of Greek .s 
and Carians. 'I’liere was a less important city of 
the same name in Plirvgia, if indeed it be not the 
same. 

Tranquillus, Suetonius. [Suetonius.] 

Ti^auscellensle Mons, a mountain of Maure- 
tania Caesarienbis, between Caesarea and the river 
Chinalaph. 

Trapezopolis (TpaTrefouTroAts), a town of Asia 
Minor, on the S. slope of M. Cadmus, on the con- 
fines of Carla and Phrygia. Its site is uncertain. 

Trapezus (TpaTrefoCs ; TpaTrefowTior and 
-ovaios). 1. (Near MavrUt)^ a city of Arcadia, on 
the Alpheus, the name of which was mythically 
derived from the rpdfre^a, or altaj^ on which «Ly- 
caon was said to have oflered human sacrifices to 
Jove. At the time of the building of Megalopolis, 
the inhabitants of Trapezus, rather than be trans- 
ferred to the now city, migrated to the shores of 
the Euxine, and their city fell to ruin. —2. {Tara- 
bosan^ Trabc.zun^ or Trtbi%ond\ a colony of Sinope, 
at almost the extreme E. of the N. shore of Asia 
Minor. After Sinope lost her independence, Tra- 
pezus belonged, first to Annenia Minor, and after- 
wards to the kingdom of Pontiis. Under the 
Romans, it was made a free city, probably by 
Pompey, and, by Trajan, the capital of Pontus 
Cappadocius. Hadrian constructed a new harbour ; 
and the city became a place of first- rate commercial ’ 
importance. It was also strongly fortified. It 
was taken b}^ the Goths in the reign of Valerian ; 


I but it bad recovered, and was in a flourishing state 
at the time of Justinian, who repaired its fortifica- 
tions. In thf middle ages it was for some time 
the seat of a fragment of the Greek empire, called 
tl|e empire of Trebizond. It is now the second 
commercial port of the Black Sea, ranking next 
after Odessa. 

TrSsImeilUS Lacus {Lugo di Vermjut)^ some- 
times, but not correctly, written Thrasymenus, a 
lake if) Etruria, between Clusium and Perubia, 
memorable for the victory gained by llaimibal over 
the Romans undA* Flaminius, ii. c. 217. 

Treba (Trebanus : Tfevi), a town in Latium, 
near the sources of the Anio, N. E. of Anagnia. 
Trebatius Testa. [ Testa . ] • 

TrSbelllus Pollio, one of the G Scripiorcs flis~ 
ioriae Augustae^ flourished under Constantine, and 
was anterior to Vopiscus, His name is prefixed 
to the biographies of, 1. The 2 Valeriani, father 
and son; 2. The Gallieni; 3. The Thirty Tyrants ; 
4. Claudius, the last-named piece being addressed 
to Constantine. ^V'e learn from V''opisciis that the 
lives written by Trebellius Pollio commenced with 
Philippus and extended down to Claudius. Uf 
these, all as far as the Viileriani, regarding whom 
but a short fragment remains, have been lost. 

Trebla (I'rcbbia)^ a .small river in Gallia Cisal- 
pina, falling into the Po near Placentia. It is 
memorable for the victory which Hannibal gained 
over the Romans, li. c. 218. 'I’liis river is gene- 
rally dry in sifnimer, but is filled with a rapid 
stream in winter, which was the season when Han- 
nibal defeated the Romans. 

Trebduius, C., played rather a })rominent part 
in the last days of tlie republic. He commenced 
public life as a supporter of the aristocratical party, 
and in liis quaestorship (n, u. CO) he attempted to 
prevent the adoption of P. Clod ins into a plebeian 
family. He changed sides soon afl('rwards, and iji 
his tribunate of the plcbs (oo) he was the instru- 
ment of the triumvirs in proposing that Pompey 
should have the 2 Spains, Crasbus Syria, Jind 
Caesar the Gauls and lllyricum for anotheu period 
of 5 years. Tliis proposal received the approbation 
of the cfiinitia, and is known by the name of the 
/aw Trdiuuia. For this ser\ice he was rewarded 
hy being appouited one of Caesar's legates in Gaul, 
where he reinained till the breaking out of the 
civil war in 49. In the course of the same year 
he was intrusted by Caesar with the command of 
the land forces engaged iu the siege of Massilia. 
In 48 Trebonins was city-praetor, and in the dis- 
charge of his dutii'S resisted the seditious attempts 
of his colleague M. Caclius Rufus to obtain by 
f(»rce the repeal of Caesar's law respecting the pay- 
ment of debts. Towards the end of 47, Trebonins, 
as pro-praetor, succeeded Q. Cassius Jj^onginus in 
the government of Further Spain, but was expelled 
from the province by a mutiny of the soldiers wlio 
espoused the Pompeian party. Caesar raised liim 
to the consuhship in October, 4o, and promised 
him the province of Asia. In return for all 
those honours and favours, 'J’reboniiis was om* 
of the prime movers in the conspiracy to assas- 
sinate Caesar, and after the murder of his pa- 
tron (44) he went as proconsul to the province 
of Asia. In the following year (43) Dolabella, 
who hud received from Antonins the province ot 
Syria, surprised the town of Smyrna, wlicre 
Trehonlus was then residing, and slew him in 
liis bod. 



Trebula (Trebulamis). 1. {Treggliia\ a town 
in Samnium situatod in the S. E. part of the moun- 
tains of Cajt(zzo.<^2, Mutusca, *1 town of the 
S<ibines of uncertain site.— 3. Suffena, also a town 
of the Sabines, and of uncertain site. I 

Trerus {S<.tcco\ a river in I^atiuni, and a tri- 
butary of the liiris. 

Tres Tabemae. 1. A station on tlic Via Appia 
in Latiuni, between Aricia and Eorum Appii. It 
is mentioned in the account of St. Paul’s ioiirney 
to Rome.— 2. ( lioriihetto), a station in Gallia Cisal- 
pina, on the road from Placentia^o Mediolanum. 

Tretum (TprjTov : C,*liugiaroni^ or Ras Seba 
Rous^ i. e. Cape)>)^ a great promontory on 

the coast of Nnnridia, hn-ining the W. headland of 
the Sinus Olcachites {Bag of iStarali). 

Treviri or Treveri, a powerful people in Gallia 
Relgica, who were faithful allies of the Homans, 
and whose cavalry was the best in all Gaul. The 
river Mosella llow(‘d through their territory, which 
extended W.-ward from the Rhine as far as the 
Hemi. 'J'heir chief town was made a Homan 
colony l)y Augustus, and Avns called Augusta 
Trevirorum (yWVr or T’/vjtr.s). It stood on the 
right bank of the Mosella, and became under the 
later empin' one of the most flourishing Homan 
cities N. of the Alps. It was the capital of Bel- 
gica Priina ; and after tlic division of the Homan 
world by Diocletian (a. d, ‘292) into 4 districts, it 
became the residence of the Caesnr, who had the 
government of Britain, Ganl, ani Spain. Here 
dwelt Constantins Chlorus and his son Constantine 
the Great, as well as several of the suhsequeiit em- 
[)erors. The modern city still contains many in- 
teresting Homan remains. They belong, however, 
to the latter period of the empire, and are conse- 
quently not in the best style of art. The most im- 
portant of these remains is 'the RorUt Nigra or 
Black Gaie^ a large and massive building in an ex- 
cellent state of preservation. In addition to this, 
we have extensive remains of the Roman baths, of 
tlie amphitheatre, and of the palace of Constan- 
tine. Tiie piers of the bridge over the Moselle 
are likewise Homan. At the village of Igel, 
about () miles from Treves, is a beautiful Roman 
structure, being a 4-sidcd obelisk, more than 70 
feet high, covered with carvings, niscriptions, and 
bas-reliefh. TIktc has been much dispute respect- 
ing the ohject for which this building was erected ; 
but it appears to have been set up by 2 brothers, 
named Seenndini ; parti}' as a funeral monument 
to tlieir deceased relatives, partly to celebrate their 
sister’s marriage, which is represented on one of 
the baR-reliefs by the figures of a man and woman 
joining hands, 

Triarius, Valerius. 1. L., quaestor urbanus 
B. c. 81; |ind propraetor in Sardinia 77, when h 
repulsed Lepidiis, who had fled into tliat island 
after his unsuccessful attempt to repeal the laws of 
Sulla. Triarius served under Luculliis as one of 
his legates in the war against Mithridates. and at 
first g.-iined coifsiderahle distinction by liis zeal 
and activity. In 08 Triarius was despatched to 
the assistance of Fabius, who had been intrusted 
with the defence of Pontus, while Lucullus invaded 
Armenia, and who was now attacked by Mithri 
dates, with overwhelming numbers. Triarius com- 
pelled Mithridates to assume the defensive, and 
early in the following yeax he commenced activ< 
operations against the Pontic king. Anxious to 
gain the victory over Mithridates before the arrival 


if Lucullus, Triarius allowed himself to be attacked 
\t a di.sadvantage, and wajj defeated with great 
slaughter near Zela. — 2. P., Jon of the preceding, 
accused M. Aemilius Scaurus, in .54, first of repe- 
tiindiie and next of ambitus. Scaurus was defended 
on both occasions hv Cicero — 3. C., a friend of 
Cicero, who introduces him as one of the speakers 
in by dialogue De Fimhus^ and praises liis oratory 
in hLs Brutus. fought on P^mpey’s side at 
the battle of Pharsalia. Triarius perished in the 
sivil wars, probably in Africa, for Cicero speak 
4.5 of his death, and adds, that Triarius had loft 
him the guardian of his cliildien. 

Triballi, a powerful people in Thrace, a branch 
•f theGetae dwelling along the Danube, who were 
defeated by Alexander the Great, «. c. SII."), and 
obliged to sue for peace. 

Tribocci, a German people, settled in Gallia 
Belgica, between M. Vogesus and the Rhine, in 
the neighbourhood of Strasimrg. 

Triboniauus, a jurist, commissioned by Justi- 
lianus, with IG others, to compile the Digest or 
Pandect. For details see 

TricMa. 

Tricaranon (T^'t/fdpaz/o;/ : TpiKapavei/s), a for- 
tn'ss in Pliliasia, S. K. of Piiliiis, on a rjwuntain of 
the same name. 

Tricasses, Tricasii, or Tricassini, a people In 
Gallia Lugdunensis, J'k of the Senones, whose 
chief town was Aiigustobona, aftiTwards Tricas^e 
(Troges), 

Tricastini, a people in Gallia Narboiiensis, bc- 
t veeu the Cavares and Vocontii, inbaljiting a nar- 
row slip of country bej^veen the Drome and the 
iscre. Their chief town was Augusta Tricastino- 
nim, or simply Augusta (Aoiiste). 

Tricca, subsequently Tric§.la (Tpi/CICT/, Tyt/caAa : 
Trikkitla), an ancient town of Thessaly in the dis- 
trict Hestiaeotis, situated on tlu^ fiCthaeiis, N. of 
the Peneus. Homer represents it as governed by 
the sons of Aesculapius ; and it contained in later 
times a celebrated temple of this god. 

Trichonis (Tptx«*'*s : ^v<7o.s or Vrakhori)^ a 
large lake in Aetolia, K. of Strains and N. of Mt. 
Aracynthus. • 

Tricbonlum (Tpixf^nou : Tpix^uievs), a town 
in Aetolia, p]. of lake Trichonis. 

Triciptinus, Lucretius. [Luchetia Gens.] 

Tricol5ni {Tpiuo^uvoi : Tpi/foAcoreiis), a town 
of Arcadia, a little N. of Megalopolis, of which a 
temple of Poseidon alone remained in the time of 
Pausauias. 

Trioorii, a Ligurian people in Gallia Narbo- 
neiisis, a branch of the ballyi, in the Jieighbour- 
hood of Massilia and Aquae Sextiae. 

Tricorythua (TpiKopvOos : TpiKopvaios)., a de- 
imis in Attica, belonging to the tribe Aiantis, 
between Marathon and Hliamiuis. 

Tricrana {TpUpava : Trikhiri), an island off 
the coast of Argolis near Ilennione. 

Tridentum {Trento in Italian Trento)^ the 
capital of the Tridentini, and tlie chief town of 
Khaetia, situated on the river A thesis {Adige)^ 
and on the pass of the Alps leading to Verona. 
Its greatness dates from the Middle Ages^ and it 
is chiefly celebrated on account of the ecclesias- 
tical council, which assembled within its walls, 
A. D, 154.5. 

Trieres or Trieris (Tpi'fjprjs: Fn/eh^), a small 
fortress on the coast of Phoenicia, between TripoUs 
and the Prom. Theuprosopon. 
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Trifanum, a towA in Latium of uncertain site, 
l)etw»*on Miiitiimae an^ Sinucssa. 

Trinacria. [Sicilia. 1 

, Trinemeis or Trinemia (TpivffjLfTs, Tpivefxtta : 
Tpii/€yU6us), a demus in Attica, belonging to the 
tribe Cocropis, on Mt. Parries. 

Trinobantes, one of the most powerful people 
of Britain, inhabiting the modern Essex. 'Jfliey 
ure mentioned in*Caesar’s invasion^of Britain, and 
they oiferod a formidable resistance to the iii- 
•^jjyliiig force sent into the island by the emperor 
Claudius. 

Triocala or Tricala (TpiSitaXa. Tpt/coAa : Tpi~ 
kuK'ivos^ Tricalinus : nr. CakUa liellola)^ a moun- 
tain fortress in the interior of Sicily, near the Cri- 
missus, was in the Servile War the head-quarters 
of the slaves, and the residence of their leader 
Tryphon. 

TrKopas (TpiOTras or Tplo\]/)y son of Poseidon 
and Canace, a daughter of Aeolus, or of Helios 
and Rliodos, and the father of Tphimedia and Ery- 
sichthon. Hence, his son Ervsiclitlion is called 
Triopiiits^ and Iris granddaughter Mestraor Metra, 
the daiiglitcr of Erysiclitlion, 'J'riopiis. Triopas 
expel bid the Pelagians from the Dotian plain, Imt 
was hiinselli obliged to emigrate, and wont to Caria, 
where lie foiiiuled Cni<ius on the Tiiopian pro- 
montory. TTis son Erysiclitlion was punished by 
Demeter with insatiable hunger, because he had 
viyjatcd her sacred grove ; but others relate the 
same of Triopas himself. 

Triopia or TriSpion, an earl^name of Cnidus. 

Triopium (Tpidmov : C. Kri<i)^ the promontory 
which terminates the peniifsiila of Cnidus, forming 
the S.W. headland of Caiia and of Asia Minor. 
Upon it was a temple of Apollo, surnamed Trio- I 
plus, which was the centre of union for the states 1 
of Dours. Hence it yas also called the ISacrcd ' 
Promontory (aKpurripiou Uphu). 

Triphylia (Tpi</>vAm: Tpi(pv\ios), tlie S. por- 
tion of Elis, lying between the Alphcus and the 
Neda, is said to have derived its name from the li 
dilleront tribes by which it was peopled. Its chief 
town was Pylojs. 

Tripodiscus (TpnroSieicos : TpnrooiffKtos nr. 
Durireni Ru.), a town in the interior of Meiraris, 
N. W. of Megara. 

Trlpolis {TplrroXis : Tpi7roAtT77^), is properly 
the name of a confederacy composed of 3 cities, or 
a district containing 3 cities, but it is also applied 
to single cities which had some such relation to 
others as to make the name appropriate. L In 
Arcadiai, comprising the 3 cities of Callia, Dipoenu, 
and Nonacris : its name is preserved in the modern 
town of Tripolitza. — 2. T. Felagonia, in Thes- 
saly, comprising the 3 towns of Azorus, Dolichc, 
and I^ythium. — 3. In Rhodes, comprising the 3 
Dorian cities, Lindas, lalysus, and Cainims, 
[Rhodus.]— 4. (Kush Veniji), a city on the 
Maeander, 12 miles W. of Hierapolis, on the bor- 
ders of Phrygia, Caria, and Lydia, to each of which 
it is assigned by different authorities. — 5. (Tire- 
holi)^ a fortress on the coast of Poiitus, on a river 
of the same name (Tirsboli Su\ 90 stadia E. of 
the Prom. Zephyrium (C. X^freh). 6. (Tripoli 
Tarahulus)^ on the coast of Phoenicia, consisted of 
8 distinct cities, 1 stadium (COO feet) ajwirt, each 
having its own walls, but all united in a common 
constitution, having one place of assembly, and 
forming in reality one city. They were colonies of 
Tyre, Sidon, and Aradus respectively. Tripolis 
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stood about 30 miles S. of Aradus, and about the . 
same distance N. of Byblus, on a bold headland, 
formed by a sp£r of M. Lebanon. It had a line 
harbour, and a flourishing commerce. It is now a 
city of about 1.5, 00® inhabitants, and the capital 
of one of the pachalicks of Syria, that of TrijioJi. 
— 7. The district on the N. coast of Africa, be- 
tween the 2 Syrtes, comprising the 3 cities of 
Sabrata (or Abrotnnum), Oea, and I^eptis Magna, 
and alsf called Tripolitana Regio. [Syutica.J 
Its name is preserved in that of the regency of 
Tripoli^ the W. pA*t of which answers to it, and 
in that of the city of Tri]^Uy probably the ancient 
Oca. 

Tripolitana Regio. [SYKxruA : TuiroLis, 

No. 7.] ^ ^ 

Triptolcmus (Tpnrr6Kipos\ son of Celcus, king 
of Elcusis, and Metanira or Polymnia, Cithers de- 
scribe him as son of king Eleusis by Cothonea, or 
of Oceanus and Haea, or of Trochiliis by an Elcu- 
siiiian wom.an. Triptolemns was tlie favourite of 
Demeter, and the inventor of the plougli and agri- 
culture, and of civilisation, which is the result oi it. 
He was the great hero in the Eleiisinian mysteries. 
According to the common legend he hospitably 
received Deinetcr at Elcusis, when she was wan- 
dering ill search of her daughter. The goddess, 
in return, wished to make his son Deniojihon im- 
mortal, ;ind placed liim in the tire in <irdcr to 
destroy his mortal parts ; but Metanira screamed 
out at the sight. find the cliild was consumed by 
the flames. As a compensation for tills bereave- 
ment, the godde.ss gave to Triptolemus a chariot 
with wingj'd dragons and seeds of wheat. In this 
chariot Triptolemus rode over the earth, making 
man acqu.ainted with the blessings of ngriculture. 
Ou his return to Attica, Celeus endeavoured to 
kill him, hut by the command of Deineter ho was 
obliged to give up liis country to Tri[)tol(*nujs, w)k> 
now established the worship of Deineter, and insti- 
tuted the Thcsniophoria. Triptolemus !•> repre- 
sented in works of art as a youthful hero, some- 
times witli the pi'tasiis, on a chariot drawn by 
dragons, and holding in his liand a sceptre ;uid 
corn ears. 

Tritaea (Tpi^aia : Tpirai^vs). 1. A town of 
Phocia, N, W. of Cleonae, on tlie left hank of the 
Cepliissus and on the frontiers of Locris. — 2. One 
of the 12 cities of Achaia, 120 stadia K. of Phame 
and near the frontiers of Arcadia. A ugiistus made 
it dependent upon Patrae. 

Tritd or IVit^enia (Tpird or TpiToy(p€ia 
and TpiToyfPT]5\ a surname of Athena, which Is 
explained in dilferent ways. Some derive it from 
lake Tritonis in Libya, near which she is said to 
have been born ; others from the stream Triton 
near Alalcomcrae in Boeotia, whore she «'\'as wor- 
shipped, and where according to sonic statements 
she wa.s also horn; the grammarians, lastly, derive 
the name from rpirw-, which, in the dialect of the 
Athamanians, is said to signify “head,” so that it 
would be the goddess born out of ‘the head of her 
father. 

Tritdn (Tpirwi/), son of Poseidon and Aniphi- 
trite (or Colaeno), who dwelt witli liis father and 
mother in a golden palace in the bottom of the 
sea, or, according to Homer, at Aegae. Later 
writers describe him as riding over the sea on 
horses or other sea-monsters. Sometimes we find 
mention of Tritons in the plural. Their appear- 
ance is diflercntly described ; though they are 



always* conceived as having the liuman figure m 
the upper part of tlieir bocliesi, and that of a fish 
in the lower part. The chief ^laracteristic of 
Tritons in poetry as well as in works of art is a 
trumpet made out of a shell ^cowc/at), which the 
Tritons blow at the command of Poseidon,*^ to 
soothe thii restless waves of the sea. 

Triton FI., Tritonis, or Tritonitis Pains (Tpi- 
Toa/, Tpirccvis^ TptTwvtTis), a river and lake on the 
JVIcditerraneau coast of Pibya, which an‘ men- 
tioned in several old Greek legeiuls, especially in 
the mytholo;iy of Atliena, whoir|one account repre- 
sented as born on the Jake Tritonis, and as the 
daughter of the nymph of the same name, and of 
Poseidon : h(Mi(;e her surname of Tpiroyivtta. 
When the Greeks first became acquainted geo- 
graphically with the N. coast of Africa, they 
identified the gulf afterwards called the Lesser 
Syktis with the lake Tritonis. This seems to be 
the notion of Herodotus, in the story' he relates of 
Jason (iv. 1711, 179). A more exact knowledge 
of the coast showed them a great lake beyond the 
inmost recess of the Lesser Syrtis, to which the 
name Tritonis was then applied. This lake had 
an opening to tlie sea, as well as a river flowing 
into it, and accordingly the geographers represented 
the river Triton as rising in a mountain, called 
Znehabari, and forming the lake Tritoni.s on its 
course to tlu' Lessor Syrtis, into Avhich it foil. The 
lake is nndonhtodly the great salt lake, in the S. 
of called El-tiibkah; but .fs this lake luis 

no longer an opening to the sea, and the wlndo 
coast is much altered by the inroads of the sands 
of the ^V/Aom, it seems impossible to identify the 
river: some suppose that it is represented by the 
Wady-el- Khuhs. Some of the ancient writers 
gave altogether a different locality to the legend, 
and identify the Triton with the river usually 
allied li.vTHON, in Cyrciuiica; and Apollonius 
Rhodiiis even transfers the name to the Nile. 

Trivlcus ( Trivico)^ a small town in Saranium, 
situated among the mouutuins separating Sanmium 
from Apulia. • 

Tr5as (t? Tpwdy, sc. fbe fein. of the adj. 

Tpws: Tpwadivs: Ckin\ the territory of Ilium or 
Troy, formed the N. W. part of Mysia. It was 
bounded on the W. by the Aegej^ft sea, from Pr. 
Lectum to Pr. !5igenm at the entrance of the 
Hellespont; on the N.W. by the Hellespont, as 
fa*i as the river Rhodins, below Ahydus ; on the 
N, E. and E. by the monntqins which border the 
valley of the Rhodins, and extend from its sources 
S.-wards to the main ridge of M. Ida, and on the 
by the N. coast of the Gulf of Adramyttium 
along the S. foot of Ida ; hut on the N. E. and E. 
the boundarv is somotiines extended so far as to 
include the whole coast of the Hellespont and part 
of the Pi^pontis, juid the country as far as the 
river Granieus, thus embracing the district of 
Rardania, and somewhat more. Strabo extends 
the boundary still further E., to tiie river Aesepiis, 
and also S. to tUe Caicus ; but this clearly results 
from his including in the territory of Troy that of 
her neighbouring allies. Tlie Troad is for the 
most part inoiintainous, being intersected by M. 
Ida and its branches: the largest plain is that in 
which Troy stood. The chief rivers were the 
Satnois on the S., the Rhodiws on the N., and 
the Scainander and Simoi.s in the centre. These 
2 rivors, so renowned in the legends of the Trojan 
War, flow from 2 different points in the chain of 


M. Ida, and unite in the plain of Troy, tlirough 
which the united stream flows N.W. and falls into 
the Hellespont E. of the frpmontorv of Sigeura. 
The Scainander, also called'Xanthus, is usually 
identified with tlie Mnidendi-Chdi, and the Simo'is * 
with the (iumbrek; hut this subject presents diffi- 
culties which caimof h(! discussed within the limits 
of the present article. The precise locality of the 
cit 5 ’*of Troy, or, according to its genuine GreeW 
name. Ilium, is “also tlie subject still of much dis- 
pute. E'lrst, there is the question, Avhether t)^ 
Ilium of Homer had any real exi.steiice ; 
wliether the Ilium Vetus of the liistorical period, 
which was visited by Xerxes and by Alexander 
the Great, was on the same site as the city of 
Priam. The most probable opiiiioji seems ‘to be 
tliat which places the original city in the upper 
part of the plain, on a moderate elevation at the 
foot of M. Ida, and its ciUidel (called Piugama, 
nfp 7 ajiia), on a loftier height, almost separated 
from the city by a ravine, and nearly surrounded 
by the Scainander. 'I'liis city seems never to have 
been restored after its destruction by the (.ireeks. 
Tlie Aeolian colonists subse([uently built a new 
city, on the site, as thi'y doubtless believed, of the 
old one, hut really much lower down^the plain ; 
and this city is tlu; Troja or Ilium Vetus of most 
of the ancient writers. After the time of Alex- 
ander, this cit}- declined, and a new on(‘ was built 
still further down the plain, below the confluence 
of the Simo'is and Senmander, and near thellellflfe- 
poiit, and this wa^ called Ilium Novum. Under 
the Romans, this city was hotiour(;d witli various 
immunities, as tlie only^existiiig representative of 
the ancient Ilium. Its substantial importance, 
however, waf> entirely eclipsed by that of Alex- 
ANDUIA TiioAS. — For the gcnenil political history 
of the Troad, see Mv.sia. Tlie Teucriaiis, by 
whom it was peopled at a [K'rlod of unknown an- 
tiquity, wore a 'rhiaciau people, h^ettling in the 
plain of the Scainander, they founded the city of 
Ilium, which became the head of an extensive 
confederacy, embracing not only the N.W. of Asitv 
Minor, hut much of the opposite shores of Thrace, 
and with allies in Asia IMinor even as far as 
lA'cia, and evidently nftich in advance of the 
Greeks in civilisiition. The mythical accmint of 
the origin of the kingdom is briefly as follows. 
Teucer, the first king in the Troad, had a daugh- 
ter, who married Dardanus, the chieftain of the 
country N. E. of the Troad. [Dahdania.] ]>ar- 
danus hud 2 sous, Hus and Erichthoniiis ; and the 
latter was the father of Tros, from whom the 
country and people derived the names of Troas 
and Troes. Tros was the father of Hus, who 
foTinded the city, wliich was called after him 
Ilium, and also, after his father, Troja. Tlie next 
king was Laomeoon, and after him Priiun. 
[Priamus.] In his reign the city was taken and 
destroyed by the confederated Greeks, after a 10 
years’ siege. [IIklena, Alexander, Aga- 
memnon, Achtllks, Hector, Aj.a.x, Ulysses, 
Neoptolemu.s, Aeneas, ke . and Homerus.] 
To discuss the liistorical value of this legend is 
not the province of this work : it is enough to say 
that wo have in it evidence of a great conflict, at 
a very early period, hetvvteen the great Thracian 
empire ill the N.W. of Asia Minor, and the rising 
povver of the Achaeans in Greece, in which the 
latter were victorious ; but their victory was fruit- 
less, in consequence of their comparatively low 
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civilisation, and especially of their want of mari- 
time power. The chronologers assigned dilferent 
dates for the capture* of Troy : the calculation 
most generally accepted placed it in B. c. 1184. 

* This date should be carefully remembered, as it 
forms the starting point of various computations ; 
but it should also be borne infmind that the date 
is of no historical atUlioriiy. (There is not space 

• to explain this matter here.) yhe subsequent 
history of the Troad presents an entire blank, till 

je come to the period of the great Aeolic mi- 
gPiition, wlien it merges in tliat of Akolis and 
Mysia. — In writers of the Roman period, the 
name Troas is often used by itself for the city of 
Alexandria Troas. 

Trocmi or -ji. [Galatia.] 

Troes. [Troas.] 

Troezen (Tpoj^^i/, more rarely TpoiCni'n ’ Tpoj- 
C^vtos : Dhamala), the capital of Troezenla 
{Tpoi(r)via)^ a district in the S.E. of Argolis on 
the Saronic gulf, and opposite the island of Aegina. 
The town was situated at some little distance from 
the coast, on which it possessed a harV)oiir called 
Fdgon {nwyuv), opposite the island of Calauria. 
Troezen was a very ancient city, and is said to 
have been /iriginally called Poseidonia, on account 
of its worship of Poseidon. It received the name 
of Troezen from Troezen, one of the sons of Pelops; 
and it is celebrated in mythology as the place 
where Pittheus, the maternal grandfather of 
'rtiescus, lived, and where Theseus himself was 
born. Troezen was for a long time dependent 
upon the kings of Argos ; but in the historical 
period it appears as an indtpendoiit state. It was 
a city of some importance, for we read that the 
Troozenians sent 5 ships of war to Salamis and 
1000 heavy-armed men to Plataea. When the 
Persians entered Attica the Troozenians distin- 
guished tlti'msolves by the kindness with which 
they receU’cd the Athenians, who were obliged to 
abandon their cit}'. 

Trogillae, 3 small islands, named Psilon, Ar- 
geniion, and Sandalion, lying off the promontory of 
Trogiliuin. [Mycale.] 

Trogitis lacus. [Pisidia.] 

Troglodytae (Tpa;7Ao5uTat, i. e. dwellers in 
caves),' the name applied by the Greek geographers , 
to various uncivilised people, who had no abodes but ' 
caves, especially to the inhabitants of the W. coast 
of the Red Sea, along the shores of Upper Egypt 
and Aethinpia. The whole of this coast was called 
Troglodytice {TpuyAo^uriK-f]). There were also 
Troglodytae in Moesia,on the banks of the Danube. 
Trogus, Pompeius. [Justin us.] 

Troilium. [Trossulum.] ^ 

Trollns (TpeulAos), son of Priam and Hecuba, 
or according to others son of Apollo. He fell by 
the hands of Achilles. * 

Tr5ja (Tpolo, Ion. Tpoiri, Ep. Tpota: Tpas, 
Ep. and Ion. Tpdios, fein. Tpuds &c. : 
Tros, Trdiiis, TrojSnus, fem. Troas, pi. TrOgdes 
and TrOiadcs), the name of the city of Troy or 
Ilium, also applied to the country. [Tkoa.s.] 
Troplxonius (Tpo<^<^*'ioy), son of Erginiis, king 
of Orchomenus, and brother of Agamedes. He 
and his brother built the temple at Delphi and the 
treasury of king Hyrieus in Doeotia. ^ For details 
see Agamedes. Trophonius after his death was 
worshipped .as a hero, and had a celebrated oracle 
in a cave near Lebadca in Bocotia. (See /Jiei. of 
Antiq., ‘art. Oraculvm.) 


Tr5s (Tp(6s), son of Erichthonius and Asdyoche, 
and grandson of Dardanus. He w.a8 married to 
Callirrhoi*, by |vliom he became the fatlier of Hus, 
Assaracus, and Ganymedes, and was king of 
Plir 5 "gia. The country and people of Troy derived 
their name from him. He gave up his son Gany- 
medes to Zeus for a present of horses. [Gany- 
medes.] 

Trossiilum (Trossulanus : Trosso), a town in 
Etruria. 9 miles from Volsinii, which is said to 
have b^n taken by some Roman equites without 
tlic aid of foot-solc^ers ; whence the Roman equites 
obtained the n.anie of Trossuli. Some writers 
identify this town with Troilium, which was taken 
by the Romans, b. c. 29.3; but they appear to 
have been different places. 

Trotllum (TpdnXoy : Trontello), a town of 
Sicily, on the road from Syracuse to Leontiiii. 

Truentum, a town of Picenum on the riviT 
Tmentus or Truentinus ( Trimtn), 

Trutulensis Portus, a harbour on the N. E. 
coast of Brit.ain near the aestnar}-- Tans (Tay), 
but of which the exact site is unknown. 

Tryph.i5d6rus (Tpo</n(J5«pos), a Hreck gram- 
marian .and poet, was a native of Egypt ; but 
nothing is known of his personal history. He is 
supposed to have lived in the 5th century of the 
Christian era. Of his gnammatical labours we 
have no record ; but one of his poems has come 
down to us, entitled ’lAtou oAcmr^y. the Capture of 
Ilium, consisting, of C.91 lines. From the small 
dimensions of it, it is necessarily little but a sketch. 
The best editions' are by Northmore, Ombridge 
17.01, London 1804; by Schafer, l^eipzig 1808 ; 
and bj” Wernicke, J^eipzig 181.0. 

Trjpbon (Tpvtpcov). 1. Diodbtus, a usurper 
of the throne of Syria during the reign of De- 
metrius II. Nicator. After the de.ath of Alex- 
ander Balas in B. r. 148, Tryphon first set up 
Antiochus, the infant son of B.alas. as a pretender 
ag.ainst Demetrius ; but in 142 he murdered 
Antiochus and reigned .as king himself. Tryphon 
was ♦Jefeated and put to death by Antiochus 
Sidetes, the brother of Demetrius, in 1 39, after a 
reign of 3 years. — 2. SalviUS, one of the leaders 
of the revolted slaves in Sicily, w.as supposed to 
have .a knowled^.* of divination, for which re.asnn 
he was elected king by the slaves in 10.3. Tie dis- 
played considerable abilities, and in a short time 
collected an army of *20,000 foot and 2000 horse, 
with which he defeated the propraetor P. Licinius 
Nerva. After this victory Salvius assumed .all the 
pomp of roy.alty, and took the surname of Tryphon, 
probably because it had been borne by Diodotus, 
the usurper of the Syrian throne. He chose the 
strong fortress of Triocala as the seat of his new 
kingdom. Tryphon was defeated by L. IaicuHus 
in 10*2, and was obliged to take refuge iif’Triocala. 
But Jiucullus failed in taking the place, and 
returned to Rome without effecting any thing 
more. Lucullus was succeeded by C. Servilius ; 
and on the death of Tryphon, about tlie same time, 
the kingdom devolved upon Athenion, who was 
not subdued till 101. 

Tryphoninus, Claudfus, a Roman jurist, wrote 
under the reigns of Septimius Severus and Ca- 
racaila. 

Tubantes, a people of Germany, allies of the 
Clierusci, originally dwelt between the Rhine and 
the Ysscl ; in the time of Germanicus on the S. 
bank of the Lippe, between Paderborn, Hamm, 



and th^ Arm3l)erfjer Wald ; and at a still later 
time in the neighbourhood of the Thliringer Wald 
between the Fulda and the Werra,K Subsequently 
they are mentioned as a part of the great league 
of the Franci. 

Tubero, Aelius. 1. Q., smi-in-law of L. ife- 
milius Faulus, served under the latter in his 
war against Perseus, king of Macedonia. This 
Tubero, like the rest of his family, was so poor 
that he had not an ounce of silver plate, till 
liis father-in-law gave him 5 pounds tlf plate 
from the spoils of the Macf^onian monarch. 

— 2. Q., son of the preceding, was a pupil of 
Panaetius, and is called the fcltoic. He had a 
reputation for talent and legal knowledge. He 
was praetor in 123, and consul sulFectiis in IIB. 
He was an opponent of Tib. Gracchus, as well as 
of C. Gracchus, and delivered some speeches against 
the latter, 12.3. 'J’ubero is one of the speakers 
in Cicero’s dialogue de Reptddica. The passages 
in the Digest in which Tubero is cited do not refer 
to this 'J’nhero, but to No. 4.-3. L., an intimate 
friend of Cicero. He was a relation and a hchool- 
fellow of the orator, Ijad served with him in the 
Marsic war, and had afterwards served under his 
brother Quintus as legate in Asia. On the break- 
ing out of the civil war, Tubero, who had espoused 
the Pompeian party, received from the senate 
the province of Africa ; but as Atius Varus and 
(^, Ligariiis, who likewise belonged to the aria- 
toeratical party, would not surrf^idor it to him, 
he })a8sed over to Pompey in Greece. He was 
afterwards pardoned by Caesar, and returned with 
his son Quintus to Ilome. Tubero cultivated 
literature and philosophy. He wrote a history, 
and the philosopher Aenesidemus dedicated to him 
liis Avork on the sceptical philosophy of Pyrrlion. 

— 4. Q., son of llie preceding. In 4(i he made a 
speech before C. Julius Cac.sar against Q. Ligurius, 
wlio was defended by Cicero in a speecli which is 
extant (Pro Q. Ligano), Tubero obtained con- 
sideniblc reputation .as a jurist. He had a gre.at 
knowledge botli of Jus Publicum .and Privatum, 
and he wrote several w'orks on both these divisions 
of law. He married a daughter of Servius Sul- 
picius, and the daughter of Tubero Avas the mother 
of the jurist C- Cassius Longinus. •Like his father, 

Tuhero Avrote a history, Tubero the jurist, who 
is often cited in the Digest, is this Tubero ; but 
th^re is no excerpt from his Avritings. 

Tucca, Plotius, a friend of llor.icc and Virgil, 
The latter poet left Tucca one of liis heirs, and be- 
qiip.athed his unfinished writings to him and Varius, 
Avlio afterwards published the Aeneid by order of 
Angiustus. 

Tudeif (Tuder.s, -lis ; Todi)^ an ancient town of 
Umbria, situated on a hill near the Tiber, and on 
the road •from Movania to Rome. It aa'us sub- 
sequently made a Roman colony. Tliere are still 
remains of the polygonal walls of the ancient 
town. 

Tiiditanus, Sempronlus. 1. M., consul b. c. 
240, and censor 230. — 2. P., tribune of the sol- 
diers at the battle of Cannae in 216, and one of 
the feAV Roman officers who survived that fat.al 
day. In 214 ho was curule aedile ; in 213 praetor, 
with Ariminuin as his province, and was continued 
in the command for the two following years (212, 
211). .He Avas censor in 209 with M. Cornelius 
Cethegus, although neither he nor his colleague 
had yet held the consulship. In 205 he was sent 


into Greece with the title of proconsul, for the pur- 
pose of opposing Philip, with Avhom however he 
concluded a treaty, which Afas ratified by the Ro- 
mans. Tiiditanus was consul^n 204, and receiA'ed 
Bruttii as his province. He Avas at lirst defeated * 
by Hannibal, hut shortly afterwards he gained a 
decisive victory ove# the Carthaginian general. — • 

3. C., plebeian .aedile 19»3, .and pnaetor 197, Avhen 
lie (#l)tained Nearer Spain as his province. H<^ 
k'.as defeated h}‘*the Spaniards with great loss, and 
died shortly afterwards of a wound Avhich he had 
received in the battle.— 4. M., tribune of 
plebs 193; praetor 189, Avhen he obtained Sicily 
as his province ; and consul 1 85. In his consul- 
sliip he carried on Avar in Liguria, and defeated 
the Apuani, while his colle.aguc Av.as equally suc- 
cessful against the Ingaiini. He was carried off 
by the great pestilence which devastated Rome in 
174. — 6. C., praetor 132, and consul 129. In his 
consulship he c.arried on Avar against the lapydes in 
lllyricum, over Avlioni he gained a victory chiefly 
through the military skill of his legate, D. Junius 
Hrutius. Tiiditanus w.as an orator and an historian, 
and in both obtained considerable distinction. 

Tulcis, a Lver on the E. coast of Spain ne.ar 
Tiirraco. ^ 

Tulingi, a people of Gaul of no great import- 
ance, who dwelt on the Rhine between the Rau- 
raci .and the Helvetii. 

Tullla, the name of the 2 daughters of Servius 
Tullius, the 6th king of Rome. [Ti;lmus.] • 

Tullia, frequent^jv called by tlie diminutive Tul- 
liola, was the daughter of M. Cicero and Tercntm, 
and Avas probably born i^c. 79 or 78. She Avas be- 
trothed in 67 to C. Calpurnius Piso Friigi, Avhom 
she married in 63 during the consulship of her 
iiither. During Cicero’s banishment Tullia lost 
her first husband. She Avas married again in .56 
to Furius Cnassipes, a young man of rank and large 
property ; Imt she did not live with him long, 
though the time .and the reason of lier divorce are 
alike unknOAvii. In .50 she Av.as married to her 3rd 
husband, P. Cornelius Dolabella, who Avas a tho- 
rough profligate. The marriage took place during 
Cicero’s absence in Cilicia, and, as might have 
been anticipated, AA'.as ndl a happy one. On the 
bre.aking out of the civil A\’ar in 49, the husband 
and the father of Tullia espoused opposite sides. 
While Dolabella fought for Caesar, and Cicero 
took refuge in the c.amp of Pompey, Tullia re- 
mained in Italy. On the 19th of May, 49, she 
was deliA'cred of a 7 months’ child, Avhich died 
soon afterwards. After the battle of Pharsalia, 
Dolabella returned to Rome ; but he continued to 
lead a dissolute and profligate life, and at length 
C-fti)ad ivorce took place h}’ mutual consent. At 
the beginning of 4.5 Tullia Avas deliA’cred of a son. 
As soon as she w’as sufficiently recovered to bear 
the fatigues of a journey, she accompanied her 
father to Tusculuin, hut she died there in February. 
Her loss Avas a severe blow to Cicero. Among the 
many consolatory letters which he received on the 
occasion is the Avcll-known one from the celebrated 
jurist Serv. Sulpiciiis {ad Fam. iv. 6). To dissi- 
pate his grief, Cicero drew up a treatise on Con- 
solation. 

Tullla Gens, patrician and plebeian. The pa- 
trician Tullii Avere one of the Alban houses, which 
Avore transplanted to Rome in the reign of Tullus 
IIo.stilius. The patrician branch of the gens ap- 
pears to have become extinct at an e.arly period ; 



for after tlie eai'ly times of the republic no one of 
the name occurs for some centuries, ami the Tullii 
of a later ago are not oAly plebeians, but, with the 
exception of their bearing the same name, cannot 
’be regarded as having any connection -with the 
ancient gens. The first plebeian Tullius who rose 
to the honours of the state wa.+ M. Tullius Decula, 
consul n. c. 81, and the next was the celebrated 
•'."ator M. Tullius Cicero. [Cicjcro.] * 

Tullianum. [Roma, p. 654, b.^j 
Tullius. Servitts, the 6th king of Rome. The 
aWiHint of the early life and death of Seryius Tul- 
lius is full of marvels, and cannot be regarded as 
possessing any title to a real historical narnitive. 
Ills mother, Ocrisia, was one of the captives taken 
at Corniculuin, jind became a female slave of Tana- 
quil, tho wife of Tarquinius Priscus. He was born 
in the king’s palace, and notwithstanding his ser- 
vile origin was brought up as the king’s son, since 
Tanaquil b}’' her powers of divination had foreseen 
the greatness of tlic child; and Tarquinius placed 
such conlidence in him, that he gave him his 
daughter in maiTiuge, and entrusted him with the 
exercise of tho government. His rule w’as mild 
and beneficent ; and so popular did lie become, 
that the soi^s of Anciis Marcius, fearing lest they 
should he deprived of the throne which they 
claimed as their inheritance, procured the assas- 
sination of Tarquinius [Tarquinius]. They did 
not, however, reap the fruit of their crime, for 
TaTiaquil, pretending that the king’s wound was 
not mortal, told the people that^Tarquiniiis would 
recover in a few days, and that he had commanded 
Servius ineantiino to discl^rge the duties of tho 
kingly office. Servius forthwith began to act as 
king, greatly to tlie satisfaction of the people ; and 
■when the death of Tarquinius could no longer Im* 
concealed, he was already in firm possession of 
the royal power. The reign of Servius is almost 
as barren of military exploits as that of Nuraa, 
The only w'ar which Livy mentions is one against 
Veil, which was brought to a speedy conclusion. 
The great deeds of Servius were deeds of peace ; 
and he was regarded by posterity as the author of 
all their civil rights and institutions, just as Numa 
was of their religious rites^and ordinances. Three 
important events are assigned to Servius by uni- 
versal tradition. First, he gave a new constitution 
to the Roman state. The two main objects of this 
constitution were to give the plebs political inde- 
pendence, and to assign to property that influence 
in the state which had previously Ijelonged to birth 
exclusively. In order to carry his purpose into 
eifect, Servius made a two fold division of the 
Roman people, one territorial, and the other ac- 
cording to property. For details, see /Jict. ofAntiq. 
art. Comitia. Secondly, he extended the iwmoe- 
rium, or hallowed boundary of the city, and com- 
pleted the city by incoriiorating with it the Quirinal, 
Viminal, and Esquiline hills. [Roma.] Thirdly, he 
established an important alliance with the Latins, 
by which Rome and the cities of Latium became 
the members of one great league. By his new 
constitution Servius incurred the hostility of the 
patricians, who conspired with L. Tarquinius to 
deprive him of liis life and of his throne. His 
death was the subject of a legend, which ran as 
follows. Seivius, soon after his succession, gave 
his 2 daughters in marriage to the 2 sons of Tar- 
quinins Priscus> L. Tarquinius the elder was mar- 
ried to a quiet and gentle wife ; Aruns, the younger, 


to an aspiring and ambitious woman. The diameter 
of the two brothers was the very opposite of the 
wives who hai^allen to their lot ; for Lucius was 
firoud and haughty, hut Aruns unambitious and 
quiet. The wife of^Arims, fearing tliat her bus- 
haAd would tamely resign the sovereignty to his 
elder brother, resolved to destroy both her father 
and her husband. She persuaded Lucius to mur- 
der his wife, and she murdered her own husband ; 
and the survivors straightway married. Tiillia 
now iirf^d her husband to murder her father; and 
it was said tlmt t||“ir design was hastened by tlie 
belief that Servius entertained the thought of lay- 
ing down his kingly power, and establishing the 
consular form of government. The patricians were 
equally alarmed at this scheme. Their mutual 
hatred and fears united them closely together ; 
and when the conspiracy "Wiis ripe, Tariiiiinius 
entered the forum arrayed in the kingly robes, 
seated himself in the royal chair in the senati - 
house, and ordered the senators to be summoned 
to him as their king. At the first news of the 
commotion, Servius hastened to the senate-house, 
and, standing at the door-way, ordered Tarquinius 
to come down from the throne. Tarquinius sprang 
forward, seized the old man, and flung liiin down 
the .stone steps. Covered with blood, the king 
was hastening home; but, b» Ioto he reacln'd it, he 
was overtaken by the servants of Tarquinius, and 
murdered. 'J'ullia drove to the senate-house, and 
greeted her husl)§nd as king; but her transports of 
joy struck even him with liorror. He bade her go 
home; and as she was returning, her charioteer 
pulled up, and pointed out t)ie corpse of iier fatluT 
lying in Ins blood across tho road. Sho eommniidcd 
him to drive on ; tho blood of her father spirted 
over the carriage and on her dress ; and from tliat 
day forward the 8tre«it bore tho name of the ricus 
Sceleraliis^ or Wicked Street. The body lay un- 
buried, for Tarquinius said scoflingly, Romulus 
too went without burial and this impious mockery 
is said to have given rise to his surname of Su- 
perbiuw Servius had reigned 44 years. His memory 
was long cherished by the plebeians. 

Tullius Tiro. [Tiro.] 

Tullum {Toul)^ the capital of the Leuci, a 
people in tFie SWb of Gallia Belgica between the 
Matrona and Mosella. 

Tullus Hostilius, 3ni king of Rome, is said to 
have been the grandson of Hostus Hostilius, who 
fell ill battle against the Sabines in the reign of 
Romulus. His legend ran as follows: — Tullus 
IJostilius departed from the peaceful ways of 
Numa, and aspired to the martial renown of Ro- 
mulus. He made Alba acknowledge Rome’s sii- 
prem.acy in the war wherein the 8 Roman brothers, 
the Homtii, fought with the 3 Alban brothers, the 
Cnriatii, at the Fossa Cluilia. Next hb warred 
with Fidonae and with Veii, and being straitly 
pre.sRed by their joint hosts, he vowed temples to 
Pallor and Pavor — Paleness and Panic. And after 
the fight was won, he. tore asundur with chariots 
Mettius Fufetins, the king or dictator of Alba, be- 
cause he had desired to betray Rome ; and he 
utterly destroyed Alba, sparing only the temples of 
the gods, and bringing the Alban people to Koine, 
where he gave them tho Caeliari hill to dwell on. 
Then he turned himself to war with tho Sabines; 
and being again straitened in fight in a wood 
called the Wicked Wood, he vowed a yearly festi- 
val to Saturn and Ops, and to double the number 



of tlie Stilii, or priests of Mamers. And when, by 
their help, he had vanquished the Sabines, he per- 
formed his vow, and its records vtere the feasts 
Saturnalia and Opalia. In his old age, Tullus 
grew weary of warring; and. wheil a pestilenp 
struck him and his people, and a shower of burn- 
ing stones fell from heaven on Mt. Alba, and a 
voice as of the Alban gods came forth from the 
solitary temple of Jupiter on its summit, he remem- 
bered tiie peacefid and happy days of Nunja, and 
soiight to win the favour of the gods, ns Nunia had 
(lone, by prayer and divinatioi^ But the gods 
lieeded neither his nor his charms, and 

when he would inquire of Ju{)iter Elicius, Jupiter 
■was wroth, and smote Tullus and his wdiole house 
with fire. Perhaps the only liistorical fact em- 
bodied in the h'geiid of Tullus is the ruin of Alba. 

Tunes or T^is (Tvurj^, Tovvis ; Tvvr)<ra7os : 
7'u/ns), a strongly fortified city of N. Africa, stood 
at the bottom of the Carthaginian gulf, 10 miles 
S, W. of Clarthago, at tlie mouth of the little river 
Cat'ida. At tlie time of Augustus it had greatly 
declined, but it afterwards recovered, and is now 
the capital of the Regency of Ttinis. 

Tungri, a (jerman people who crossed the 
Rbine, and settled in (laid in the country formerly 
occupied by tlic Aduatici and the Eburonos. 
Their chief town was called Tuugri or Aduaca 
Tongrorum {Tongern)^ on the road from Cns- 
lellum Morinoruiii to Colonia Agrippina. 

Turdetani, the most niimerou!» people in IHs- 
pania Ibu'tica, dwelt in the S. of the province on 
liotli banks of tho Baotis as far as Imsitaiiia. 
They were regarded as the most civilised people 
in all Spain. Tlieir country was called Turde- 
tanla. 

Turduli, a people in llispania Baotica, situated 
to tile E. and S. of the Turdetani, with whom they 
■were closely connected. The names, in fact, ap- 
pear identical. 

Turia or Tur'mm {Gnadahtviar)^ a river on the 
E. coast of Spain, flowing into the sea at Valeiitia, 
memorable for the battle fought on its bankS be- I 
tween Pompey and Sertorins. , • 

Turiasso (Turiassonensis : Tarrazona), a town | 
of the Celtiberi in Hispania Tarraconensis, on the 
road from Caesaraiigusta to Numhntia. It pos- 
sessed a fountain, the water of 'which w'as said to 
be very excellent for hardening iron. 

xurnus (Tvpifos). 1. Son of D-aunus and Venilia, 
and king of the Rutuli at the time of the arrival 
of Aeneas in Itah'. He wis a brother of Juturna, 
and related to Amata, the wife of king Latinus ; 
aud he fought against Aeneas, because Latinus had 
given to the Trojan hero his daughter Laviuia, 
who had been previously promised to Turnus. He 
appears in the Acncid as a brave warrior; but in 
the end he fell by tho hand of Aeneas.— 2. A 
Roman satiric poet, was a native of Auninca, and 
lived under Vespasian and Domitian. AVe possess 
30 hexameters, forming a portion of, apparently, a 
long satiric poem, ‘the subject being an enumeration 
of the crimes and abominations which characterised 
the reign of Nero. These lines are ascribed by 
some modern scholars to Turnus. 

Tumus Herdonlus. [IlEKnoNius.] 

Tiir6nes, Tiironi or Turonii, a jieoplc in the 
interior of Gallia Liigdunensis between the Au- 
lt*rci, Andes and Pictones. Their chief town was 
CaesarodUnum, subsequently Turoni (lours) on 
the Liger (Loire), 


Turpilius, Sextus, a Roman draraati.xt, whoso 
productions belonged to the department of Conioe- 
di(i ralliula. The titles of^lj or 14 of liis plays 
have been preserved, together with a few frag- ^ 
nieiits. He died, when very old, at iSinuessa in 
B. c. 101. He stands 7th in the scale ofVolcatius 
Sedigitus. [SEniGft’iJS.] 

Tt^rpio, L. Ambivius, a v«‘ry celebrated actor 
in the time of Terence, in most of whose plays ht^ 
acted. 

Turris Hanuibalis {IkmrJ Sukhah, Rii.)_» « 
castle on the coast of Byzacena, between Tliapsus 
and Aclioll.i, belonging to Hannibal, who embarked 
here when he tied to Antiochus the (jreat. 

Turris Stratonis. [Caes.arka, No, 3.] 

Tuscania (Tnscaniensis : TuscatvI/u), a town 
of Etruria on the river Marta, ran-ly mentioned 
by ancient writers, but celebrated in niodein times, 
on account of the great number of Etniscan anti- 
quities which have been discovered in its ancient 
tombs. 

Tusci, Tuscia. [Etruria.] 

Tusciilum (Tusculanus : nr. Frnsruli, Ru.;, an 
ancient town ^f Jjatium, situated about 10 miles 
S. E. of Rome, on a lofty summit of the mountains, 
ivhich are called iiftcr the town Tusculani Montes, 
and whicli are a continuation of Mons Albanus. ' 
Tusculnm was one of the most strongly fortified 
places in all Italy, both by nature and by art. 

It is said to have been founded by Telegonus, the 
son of Ulysses; and it ivas always one of the 
most important of ^Iie Jjatin towns. Its Import- 
ance in the time of the Roman kings Is shown by 
Tarquinius Siipcrbus gi>^ng his dnngliter in mar- 
riage to Octavius Mamilius, the chief of Tuscnlum. 
At a later time it became a Roman municipiiim, 
and was tlie liirth-place of several distinguished 
Homan families. C’ato the Censor was a native of 
Tiiscuhmi. Its proximity to Rome, its salubrity, 
and the beauty of its situation made it a favourite 
residence of the Roman nobles during the summer. 
Cicero, among otliors, had a favourite lilla at this 
place, which he frequently mentions under the 
name of Tusculauum. The site of this villa is 
not exactly known ; sonq^ placing it near Urotta 
Eernita, on the road from Frascati to the Alban 
lake ; and others near La Rufinelhi. The* ruins 
of ancient Tusculum are situated on the summit of 
the mountain about *J miles above Frascati. 

Tflticanus, a Roman poet and a friend of Ovid, 
who had translated into Latin verse a portion of 
the Odyssey. 

Tutzis {Oarslw^ or Giierfvy Tfassan^ Ru.J, a 
city ill the Dodccaschoeniis, that i^, tho jiart of 
AiiJthiopia iinmediately above Egypt, on the W, 
bank of the Nile, N. of Pselcis, and S. of Talinis. 

Tj^ana (TiJai'a ; Tyai'euy : Kiz //iVor, Ru.), a 
city of Asia Minor, stood in the y. of Cappadocia, 
at the N. foot of M. Taurus, on the high road to 
the Ciliciuii Gates, 300 stadia from Cybistra. and 
400 from Mazaca, in a position of great natural 
strength, wliich was improved by fortifications. 
Under Caraealla it was made a Roman colony. In 
a c. 27*2 At was taken by Aiireliaii, in the war 
with Zenohia, to whose territory it then belonged. 
Valeiis made it the chief city of Cappadocia Se- 
cuiula. In its neighbourhood was a great temple 
of Jupiter, by the side of a lake in a swampy 
plain ; and near the temple was a remarkable elfer- 
vescing spring called Asmabaeoii. Tyana was the 
native place of Apollonius, the supposed worker of 



miracles. The S. district of Cappadocia, in which 
the city stood, was called Tyanitis. 

Tyche. [ Ko rt A ] 

Tyche. j Svracttsae.] 

Tydeus (TuSeys), son of Ocneus, king of Caly- 
don, and IVrihooa. He W'as obliged to leave 
Calydon in conspquence of sonte murder which he 
had committed, hut which is differently described 
• by the different aiitliors, some paying tha^ he 
killed his father’s brother, Melas, livcopeus, or 
^(^Icathous ; others that he slew Thoas or Apha- 
reib?, Ills mother's brother; others that he slew his 
brother Qlenias; and others again that he killed 
the sons of Melas, who had revolted against Oe- 
neua. He fled to Adrastns at Argos, who purified 
liiin from the /nurder, and gave him his daughter 
Deipyle in marriage, by whom he became the 
fiither of Diomedes, who is hence frequently called 
Tydides. He accompanied Adrastus in the expe- 
dition against Thebes, where he was wounded by 
Melanippus, who, however, was slain by him. 
When 'Jydens lav on the ground wounded, Athena 
appeared to liiin w’ith a remedy which she had 
received from Zeus, and wliich was Jo make him 
immortal. This, however, was prevented by a 
stratagem ©-f Arnpliiaraus, who hated Tydeus, for 
he cut off the licad of Alelanippus and brought it 
to Tydeus, wlio divided it and ate the brain, or 
devoured some of the flesh. Athena, seeing this, 
shuddered, and left Tydeus to his fate, whoconse- 
quentlv died, and was buried bv Macon. 

TJlSs or Tyros (TuA,oy, TiVos ; Bahrctn\ an 
island in the Persian Gulf, off the coast of Arabia, 
celebiuted for its pearl fisliferies. 

Tymbres or Tembrogius (Pursek\ a river of 
Phrygia, rising in M. Dindymene, and flowing 
past C«)tyaeuin and Dorylaeum into tlie San- 
garius. Jt was the boundary between Phrygia 
Kpictetus and Phrygia Salutaris. 

Tymnes (TuavT;.?), an epigrammatic poet, whose 
epigrams were included in the Garland of Afele- 
ager, )mt respecting whose exact date we b.ave no 
further evidence. There arc 7 of his epigrams in 
the Greek Anthology. 

Tymphaei (Tuju^arot)^ a people of Epirus, on the 
borders of Thessah", so called from Mt. Tymphe 
(Ty/«pl7), sometimes, but less correctly, written 
Stymphe (2Tv,a<prj). Tlieir country was called 
Tymphaea (Tuiu<f>aia). 

Tymphrestus (TvjuL^prjffTSs : Elladha\ a moun- 
tain in Thessaly, in the country of the Dryopcs, in 
which the river Spercheus rises. 

Tynd&rSus (TvrSdpfos), not Tynd&rus, which 
is not found in classical writers, was son of Peri- 
eres and Gorgophone, or, according to otners, sjn 
of Oebalus, by the nymph Batia or by Gorgophone. 
Tyndareus and his brother Icariiis were expelled 
by their step-brother Hippocoon and his sons; 
■whereupon Tyndareus fled to Thestius in Aetolia, 
and assisted him in his wars against his neigh- 
bours. In Aetolia Tyndareus married Leda, the 
daughter of Thestius, and was afterwards restored 
to Sparta by Hercules. By Leda, Tyndareus 
became the father of Tiinandra, Clytaemnestra, 
and Philonoe. One night Leda was embraced 
both by Zeus and Tyndareus, and the result was 
the birth of Pollux and Helena, the children of 
Zeus, and of Castor and Clytaemnestra, the chil- 
dren of Tyndareus. The patronymic Tynd&rldae 
is frequently given to Castor and Pollux, and the 
female patronymic T3rxid&ri8 to Helen and Cly- 


taemnestra. When Castor and Pollux had been 
received among the immortiils, Tyndareus invited 
Menclaus to c(^ne to Sparta, and surrenden'd his 
kingdom to him. 

Tynd&ris Tyx^&rluin (Turdapts, TurSaptoy : 
Tyndaritanus : Tinaare\ a town on the N. coast of 
Sicily, with a good harbour, a little W. of Mos- 
sana, near the promontory of the same name 
founded by the elder Dionysius, «. c. 39t\ which 
became ^an important place. It was the head- 
quarters of Agrippa, the general of Octavian, iy 
the war against ^x. Pompey. The greater part 
of the town was subsequently destroyed b}' an 
inundation of the sea. 

T^hon or Typhoeus (Tu^cIwk, Tu^wews, con- 
tracted into Tuipws), a monster of the primitive 
world, is described sometimes as a destructive 
hurricane, and sometimes as a fire-breathing giant. 
According to Homer, he was concealed in the 
earth in the country of the Arimi (EtV ’Apl/xoiv, 
of which the Latin poets have made JnnrimeX 
which was lashed by Zeus Avith flashes of light- 
ning. In Hesiod, Typliaon and Typhoeus are i2 
distinct beings. Typhaon is represented as a son 
of Typhoeus, and a fearful hurricane, who by 
Echidna became the father of tlie dog Orth us, 
Cerberus, the Lernaean hydra, Chimaera, and the 
Spbynx. Typhoeus, on the other hand, is called 
the youngest son of Tartarus and Gaea, or of Hera 
alone, because she was indignant at Zeus having 
given birth to ^Vtliena. lie is described as a 
monster with 100 heads, fearful eyes, and terrible 
voices; he wanted to acqujre the sovereignty of 
gods and men, but Avas sijbdiicd, after a fearful 
struggle, by Zeus, Avith a thunderbolt. Ho begot 
the Avinds, Avhence ho is also called the father of 
the Harpies ; but the beneficent Avinds Notu.s, 
Boreas, Argestes, and Zephynis, Avero not his sons. 
Aeschylus and Pindar describe liim ns living in a 
Cilician cave. lie is further said to have at one 
time been engaged in a struggle Avith all the im- 
mortals, and to liave been killed by Zeus Avitli a 
flash tof lightning; be Avas buried in T.artarus 
under Mount Aetna, tlie Avorkshop of Hephaestus, 
Avliich is hence called by the poets Typhois Aetna. 
The later poets frequently' connect Typhoeus Avith 
Egypt. The gtids, it is said, unable to hold out 
agaiuBt him, fled to Egypt, Avliere, from fiiar, they 
inetamorphosed themselves into animals, Avith the 
exception of Zeus and Athena. 

TyragStae, Tyrigetae or Tyrangetae, a people 
in European Sarmatia, probably a branch of the 
Getae, dwelling E. of the river Tyras. 

Tyrannlon {Tvpapvtuv). 1. A Greek gramma- 
rian, a native of Ainisus in Pontus, Avas originally' 
called Theophrastus, but received from his in- 
structor the name of Tyrannion on account of his 
domineering behaviour to hia felloAV disciples. In 
B. c. 72 he Avas Uiken captive by LuculUis, Avho 
carried him to Rome. He w^as given by Lucullus 
to Murena, Avho manumitted him. At Rome 
Tyrannion occupied himself in teaching. He Avas 
also employed in arranging the library of Apelli- 
con, which Sulla brought to Rome. This library 
contained the writings of Aristotle, upon Avhich 
Tyrannion bestoAved considcTablo care and atten- 
tion. Cicero speaks in the highest terms of the 
Icaniing and ability of Tyrannion. Tyrannion 
amassed considerable wealth, and died at a Acry 
advanced age of a paraly'^tic stroke. — 2 . A native 
of Phoenicia, the son of Arteinidorus, and a 



disciple of the preceding. His original name was 
Diocles, lie was taken captive in the war be* 
tween Antony and Octavian, andxwas purchased 
by Dynuis, a freedman of tlic emwror. By him 
he was presented to Terentia- the *yife of Cicero, 
who nianiimitted him. He taught at Koine, i!nd 
wrote a great number of works, which are all lost. 

Tyras (Tupar, Tuprjs : Dniester), subsequently 
called Danastria, a river in European Sarmatia, 
forming in the lower part of its course the boundary 
between Dacia and Sarmatia, and tilling ^nto the 
Pontus Euxinus, N. of the Darnibe. At its mouth 
there was a town of thei same name, probably on 
the site of the modern Ackjertnann. 

Tyriaettm (Tvptaiou : Ilyhun), a city of Lyca- 
onia, described by Xenophon (in the Anabasis) as 
i20 parasaiigs W. of Icouium. It lay due W. of 
LaoiHcea. 

Tyro (Tupci), daugliter of Salmoncus and Al- 
cidice. She was wife of Cretheus, and beloved by 
the river-god Eiiipeus in Thessaly, in whose form 
Poseidon appeared to Iier, and became by her the 
father of Pelias and Neleus. By Cretheus she 
was the mother of Aeson, Pheres, and Amythuun. 

Tyrrheni, Tyrrhenla. ( Etruria.] 
Tyrrhenum Mare. [Etruria.] 

Tyrrhenus (Tw^pijvds or Tuporji/o's), son of the 
Lydian king Atys and Callithea, cand brother of 
Lydus, is said to have led a Pelasgian colony from 
Lydia into Italy, into the country of tlie Um- 
brians, and to liave given to the colonists his name, 
Tyrrhenians. Others call Tyrrhenus a son of 
Hercules by Omphale, or of Telephus and Hiera, 
and a brother of Tarchon. The name Tarchon 
seems to be only another form of Tyrrhenus. 

Tyrrheus, a shepherd of king Latinus. As 
Ascanius was hunting, he killed a tame stag be- 
longing to Tyrrheus, whereupon the country people 
took up arms, which was the first conflict in Itiily 
between the natives and the Trojan settlers. 

Tyrtaeus (Tupratos or Tupramj), son of Ar- 
chenibrotus, of Aphidnae in Attica. According to 
the older tradition, the Spartans during tl* ^nd 
Messeniaii ivar were commanded by an oracle to 
take a leiider from among the Athenians, and thus 
to conquer their enemies, whereupon they chose 
Tyrtaeus as their leader. Later i^riters embellish 
the story', and represent Tyrtaeus as a lame school- 
master, of low family and reputation, whom the 
Athenians, when applied to by the Lacedae- 
monians in accordance with the oracle, purposely 
sent as the most inefficient leader they could select, 
being unwilling to assist the Lacedaemonians in 
extending their dominion in the Peloponnesus, but 
little thinking that the poetry of Tyrtaeus would 
acliieve that victory which his phy'sical consti- 
tution seemed to forbid his aspiring to. Many 
modern critics rHject altogether the account of the 
Attic origin of Tyrtaeus, and maiutaiii that the 
extant fragments of his poetry actually furnish 
evidence of his being a Lacedaemonian. But it is 
impossible to arrive at any positive decision upon 
the subject. It is certain, however, that the 
poems of Tyrtaeus exercised an important influence 
upon the Spartans, composing their dissensions at 
home, and animating their courage in the field. 
In order to appease their civil discords, he com- 
posed his celebrated elegy entitled Legal Order ’* 
(Eui/ojiiia), which appears to have had a wondrous 
effect in stilling the excited passions of the Spar- 
tans. But still more celebrated were the poems 


by which he animated the courage of the Spartans 
in their conflict with the Messenians. These 
poems were of 2 kinds; ^namely, elegies, con- 
taining exhortations to constiilacy and courage, and 
descriptions of the glory of fighting bravely for^ 
one’s native land ; and more spirited compositions, 
in the .anapaestic mlasure, which were intended as 
marching songs, to be performed witli the music of 
theftnte. He lived to see the success of his etforlj^ 
in the entire cdfiquest of the Messenians, and their 
reduction to the condition of Helots. He there- 
forc flourished down to b.c. 6G15, which was^!?e 
last year of the 2nd Messenian war. The best 
separate edition of the fragments of iiis poems is 
by Bach, with the remains of the elegiac poets, 
Callinus and Asius, Lips. 1831. ^ 

Tyru8(Tupos: Aram. Tura: 0. T. Tsor: Tu- 
pios, Tyrius: Sur, Ku.), one of the greatest and 
most famous cities of the ancient world, stood on 
the coast of Phoenice, about 20 miles S. of Sidon. 
It was a colony of the Sidonians, and is thercfoie 
called in Scripture ‘‘the daughter of Sidon.” It 
gradually eclipsed the mother city', and came to be 
the chief place of all Phoenice for .wealth, commerce, 
and colonising activity'. In the time of Solomon, 
we find its king, Hiram, who was j||so king of 
Sidon, in close alli.ance with the Hebrew monarch, 
whom he assisted in building the temple .and his 
palace, and in commercial enterprises. Kespccting 
its colonies and maritime enterprise, see Phoenice 
and Carthago. The Assyrian king Siiallffh- 
nescr laid siege Tyre for o years, but without 
success. It was again besieged Ihr 1.3 years by Ne- 
buchadnezzar, and ther%is a tradition that he took 
it, but the matter is not quite certain. At the 
period when the Greeks began to be well ac- 
quainted with the city, its old site had been aban- 
doned, and a new city erected on a small island 
about half a mile from the shore, and a mile m 
length, and a little N. of the remains of the former 
city, wliieh was now c.alled Old Tyre (naAairupu!,), 
With the .additional advant.age of its insular po- 
sition, this new city soon ro«)e to a prosperity 
scarcely less than that of its predecessor ; though, 
under the Persian kings, it seems to have ranked 
again below Sidon. [SfnoN.] In «. c. 322 the 
Ty rians refused to open their gates to iVIexander, 
who laid siege to the city for 7 months, and united 
the island on which it stood to the mainland by a 
mole constructed chiefly of the ruins of Old Tyu*. 
This mole has ever since formed a permanent con- 
iiectiou between the island and the maiiilaiui. 
After its capture and sack by Alexander, Tyie 
never regained its former consequeiici*, and its 
•commerce was for the most part transferred to 
Alexandria. It recovered, liowever, sufficiently 
to be mentioned as a strong fortress and flourishing 
port under the early Komau emperors. Sep^imius 
Severus made it a Uoiuan colony. It was the 
see of a bishop, and Jerome calls it the most beau- 
tiful city of Phoenicia. It was a place of consider- 
able importance in medieval iiistorv, especially as 
one of the last points held l»y' tiie Christians on tlio 
coast of Syria. Tlie wars of the Crusades com- 
pleted its ruin, and its site is now occupied by a 
poor village ; and even its ruins are for the most 
part covered by' the sea. Even the site of Baby- 
lon does not present a more striking fulfilment of 
prophecy. 

Tzetzes (Tfcr frj s). 1. Joannes, a G reek grain- 
mariaii of Constantinople, flourished about A. i>. 



1150. Ilis writings bear evident traces of the 
extent of his learning, and not less of the inordi- 
nate self-conceit witji ^vhich they had filled him. 

^ He wrote a vast number of works, of which several 
are still extant. Of these the *2 following are the 
most important : 1. lliaca^ which consists properly 
of .*1 poems, collected into one*1mder the titles Tct 
trph 'Ojxiipov^ ra 'Ojn^pot^ Kat ra /xed* ^'Op-^pov, 

♦■•The whole amounts to 107G line|i and is written 
in hexameter metre. It is a very dull composition. 

Jjditod by Bckker, Berlin, 1816. 2. Ckiliadesy 

coi^sisting in its present form of 12,661 lines. 
This name was given to it by the first editor, who 
divided it, without •reference to the coiitents, into 
13 divisions of 1000 lines, the last being incom- 
plete. Its siibject-n\atter is of the most miscella- 
neous kind, but embraces cliicfly mythological and 
historical narratives, arranged under separate titles, 
and without any further connection. The follow- 
ing arc a few of them, as they occur: Croesus, 
Midas, Gyges, Codrus, Alcniaeon, t*fec. It is 
written in bad Greek, in that aiiominable make- 
believe of .a metre called poUiuxd verse. Kdited 
by Kiessling, Lips. 1826. — 2. Isa^, brother of 
tlie preceding, the author of a valuable commentary 
on the Castandra of Lycophron. The commentary 
is printed in most of the editions of Lycophron. 

Tstitzis or Tzutzis (Ru. y. of DebovDy a city in 
the N. of the Dodecaschoenus, that is, the part of 
A^thiopia immediately above Egypt, a little S. of 
Pa'rembole, and considerably N. of Taphis. 


Ubli, a German people, who originally dwelt on 
the right bank of the Rhine, but were tr.inspoited 
across the river by Agrippa in «. c. 37, at their 
own request, ])ecause they wislted to esc.ape the 
Iiostilities of the Suevi. They took the name of 
Agrippenscs, from their town Colonia Aghu’- 

PINA. 

TJcalegfin (Ou/caAeycoe), one of the elders at 
Troy, whose house was burnt at the destruction of 
the city. , 

TJeubis, a town in Hispania Baetica near Cor- 
diiba. * 

UfeilS {Uffenie)y a river in Latlum, flowing 
from Sfctia, and falling into the Amascniis. 

TJffugum, a town in Bruttium, between Scyl- 
lacium and Ilhegium. 

U’g’enmm (Ifeauraire), a town in Gallia Nar- 
hnnmsis, on tho road from 2>Vinansiis to Aquae 
Sextiac, where Avitus w.as proclaimed emperor. 

Ulia {Motitemayor)y a Roman municipium tni 
Hispania Baetica, situated upon a hill and upon 
th(^ road from Gadcs to Corduba. 

Uliarus or Olarionensis Insula {Oleron)^ an 
island off the \V. coast of Gaul, in the Aquitanian 
gulf. 

Ulpiinas. 1. Domltius TJlpianns, a celebrated 
jurist, derived his origin from Tyre in Phoenicia, 
but was probably not a native of Tyre himself. 
The time of his birth is unknown. The greater 
part of his juristical works were written during 
the solo ndgn of Caracalla, especially the 2 great 
works Ad Edictum and the TAbri ad Snbinum. 
Ho was banished or deprived of his functions under 
Elagabaliis, who became emperor 217; but on the 
accession of Alexander Severus 222, he became the 
emperor’s chief adviser. The emperor conferred on 


Ulpian the office of Scriniorum magister, and made 
him a consiliarius. He also held the office of 
Praefectus Ai^ionae, and he was likewise made 
Praefectus Pi-«fetorio. Ulpian perished in the reign 
ofj AlexandeiV by tl^ hands of the soldiers, who 
forced their way into the palace at night, and 
killed him in the presence of the emperor and his 
mother, 228. His promotion to the office of prae- 
fectus praetorio was probably an unpopular mea- 
sure. ^ great part of the numerous writings of 
Ulpian were still extant in the time of Justinian, 
and a much greatfr quantity is excerpted from him 
by the compilers of thff Digest than from any 
other jurist. The number of excerpts from Ulpian 
is said to be 2462 ; and many op the excerpts are 
of great length, and altogether they form about one- 
third of the whole body of the Digest, The ex- 
cerpts from Paulns and Ulpian together make about 
one half of the Digest. Ulpian’s style is ])orspi- 
cuous, and presents fewer difficulties than tiiat of 
many of the Roman jurists who are excerpted in 
tlie Digest. The great legal knowledge, the good 
sense, and tho industry of Ulpian plaeo him among 
the first of the Roman jurists; and he has oxei- 
cised a great influence on the jurisprudence of 
modern Europe, through tlie copious extracts from 
his writings which have been preserved by tho 
compilers of Jnstininn's Digest. AVe po>>ses.s a 
fragment of a work under tlio title of Domdii I’l- 
piiini Fmejmenia ; it consists of 28 titles, and is a 
valuable source ^>r tho history of the Roman law. 
The best editions are by Hugo, Berlin, 1834, and 
by Rocking, Bonn. 1036.— 2. Of Antioch, a sophist, 
lived in tlie time of Constantine the Gn'at, and 
wrote several rhetorical works. The nam(‘ of Ul- 
pianus is prefixed to extant Commentaries in Greek, 
on 10 of the orations of DemostluMies ; and it is 
usually stated that they were written by IHpianns 
of Antioch. But the Commentaries have evidently 
I received numerous additions and interpolations from 
I some grammarian of a very late period. They are 
I printed in several editions of the Attic orators. 
Trajanus. [Tra.ianijs. | 

TTltor, “the avenger,” a surname of Mars, to 
whom Augustus built a temple at Rome in the 
forum, after tajeing vengeance upon the murderers 
of his great-iincfe, Julius Caesar. 

TJlubrao (Ulubranus, Ulubrensis), a small town 
in Latium, of uncertain site, but in the neighbour- 
hood of the Pontine Marshes. 

Ulysses, TJlyxes, or XJlixes, called Odysseus 
('Odu(r(r€U5) by the Greeks, one of tlie principal 
Greek heroes in the 'Trojan war. According to 
the Homeric account, he was a son of J,aertcs and 
Antidca, the daughter of Autolyens, and was mar- 
ried to l^cnelope, the daughter of learius, by whom 
he became the father of Telemachns. ijut accord- 
ing to a later tnidition he was a son of Sisyphus 
and Antidca, wlio, being with child by Sisyphus, 
was married to Laertes, and thus gave birth to 
him eitlier after her arrival in Ithaca, or on lu'r 
way thither. I^ater traditions iTirther state that 
besides Telem.'ichus, Ulysses became by Penelope 
the father of Arcesilaus or Ptoliporthns ; and, by 
Circe, the father of Agrius, Latinns, Telegoiuis, 
and Cassiphoiie ; by Calypso of Naiisithous and 
Nausinous or Auson, Tdegonus, and Teledamiis ; 
and lastly, by Evippe 'of Leontophron, Dorydus or 
Euryaliis. The name Odysseus is said to signify 
fbe angry. Tho story of Ulysses ran as follows 
When a young man, Ulysses went to see hiS 



grandfather Aiitolyciis near Mt. Pamassns. There, 
while engaged in the chase, he was wminded by a 
boar ill his knee, by the scar of which le was sub- 
sequently recognised by Kuryclia. Ei|n at that 
age he was distinguished for courage, for Knowledge *| 
of navigation, for eloquence and for skill as a nego- 
tiator ; and, on one occasion, when the Messeniaiis 
had carried off some sheep fmm Ithaca, liaertes 
sent him to Messene to demand reparation. lie 
there met with Iphitus, who was seeking the hArses 
stolen from him, and who gave h^m the famous 
bow of Knrytus. This how, Ulysses used only in 
Ithaca, regarding it as t(»o great a treasure to be 
employed in the field, and it was so strong that 
none of the suitors w'as able to handle it. Accord- | 
ing to some accounts he went to Sparta as one of 
the suitors of Helen ; and he is said to have ad- 
vised Tyndareus to make the suitors swear, that 
they would defend the chosen bridegroom against 
any one who should insult him on Helen''s account. 
Tyndareus, to show him liis gratitude, persuaded 
his lirother learius to give Penelope in marriage to 
Ulysses ; or, according to others, Ul 3 ’sses gained 
her by conquering his competitors in the footrnce. 
Homer, howev('r, mentions nothing of all this, and 
states that Agamemnon, who visited Ulysses in 
Itliaca, ])rovailcd upon him onlj' with great diffi- 
culty to join the Gre<*ks in their expedition against 
'J'roy^. ()ther traditions relate that ho was visited 
by Mciielnus and Agamemnon, and tl^at Palaniedes 
more especially induced him to join the Greeks. 
When Palamedcs canic to Ithaca, Ulysses pre- 
tended, to be mad; he j'oked an ass and ox to a 
plough, and began to sow salt. Palamcdes, to try 
him, placed the infant Telcmachus before the 
plough, whereupon the father could not continue to 
play his part. He stopped the plough, and was 
obliged to undertake the fulfilment of the promise 
he had made when he was one of the suitora of 
Helen. This occurrence is said to have been the 
cause of liis batted of Palaniedes. Being now him- 
self gaiiu‘d for the imdc'Vtaking, he contrived«to 
discover Achilles, who was concealed among the 
daughters of king Lj'coinedes. [Achilles.] Be- 
fore, however, the GAeks sailed from home, Ulysses 
in conjunction with Menelaus went* to Troy for 
the purpose of inducing the Trojans to restore Helen 
and her treasures. When the Greeks were assem- 
bled .,t Aulis, Uly'sses joined them witli 12 ships 
and men from Cephallene, Ithaca, Neriton, Cro- 
cylia, Zacyntluis, Samos, and the coast of Epinis. 
Buring thcj siege of Troy^ he distinguished himself 
as 'i valiant and undaunted warrior, but more par- 
ticularly as a cunuiug spy, and a prudent and elo- 
quent negotiator. After the death of Achilles,Ul3'Sse3 
contended for his armour with the Telamoniai 
Ajax, and gained the prize. He is said by some 
to have devised the stratagem of the wooden horse, 
and he was one of the heroes concealed within it. 
He is also said to have taken part in carrj'ing oil 
the palladium. — Ikit the most celebrated part of 
his story^ consi.sts of his adventures after the de- 
struction of Troy, ivliicli form the subject of the 
Homeric poem called after him, the Odyssey. After 
the capture of Troy he set out on his voyage home, 
but was overtaken by a storm and thrown upoi 
the coast of Ismarus, a town of the Cieonos, ir 
Thrace, N. of the island of Lemnos. He plundered 
the town, but several of his men were cut off by 
the Cicones. From thence he was driven by a N 
wind towards Malea and to the Lotophagi on tbi 


roast of Libya. Some of his companions were so 
much delighted with the tast/ of the lotus that 
hey wanted to remain in the co Jntry, but Ulysses 
compelled them to embark again, and continued his 
voyage. In one day he reached the goat-island, 
lituated N. of the country of the Lotophagi. He 
here left behind 11 ships, and with one he sailed 
,o the fcieighboTiring island of the Cyclopes (the 
western coast of Sit^ly), where with 12 companions 
he entered the cave of the Cyclops Polyphemus, a 
son of Poseidon and Thoosa. This giant devonreJi^ 
me after another 6 of the companions of Ulysses, 
rnd kept the iinfortniiate Ulys^ics and the 0 others 
,8 prisoners in his cave. In order to save hims(‘lf 
Tlysses contrived to make the monster drunk with 
vine, and then with a burning pole deprived him 
>f his one eye. He now succeeded m making his 
•scape with his friends, by concealing himself and 
hem under the bodies of the slieep which the 
Cyalops let out of his cave. In this way Ulysses 
reached his ship. The Cyclops implored liis father 
‘^oseidon to take vengeance npon Ulysses, and 
lenceforth the god of tlio sea pursued the wander- 
ng king witli ihiplncable enmity. Uly'sses next 
rrived at the island of Aeolus ; and the god on 
Ills departure gave him a h.ag of winds, which w'ere 
,0 carry him borne ; hut the companions of Ulysses 
ipened the hag, and the winds escaped, whereupon 
he ships were driven back to the island of Aeolus, 
who indignantly refused all further assi.stanccfi 
After a voysige of G days, Ulysses arrived at Te- 
lepvlos, the city of Uanuis, in which Antiphatos 
ruled over the Lacstrvgoms, a sort of eaimibals. 
This place must probably ne sought somewhere in 
the N. of Sicily. Ulysses escaped from them with 
only one ship; and his fate now carried him to a 
western island, Aeaea, inhabited by the sorceress 
3irce. Part of his people were sent to explore the 
sland, but they were changed by Circe into swine. 
Eurylochiis alone escaped, and bronglit the sad 
news to Ulysses, who, when he was hastening to 
the assistance of his friends, was inst meted by 
Hermes by what means be could resist the magic 
powers of Circe. He succeeded in liberating his 
conipanions, -who were ag^in changed into men, 
and were most hospitnhl}' treated by the sorceress. 
AVhen at length Ulysses begged for leave to de- 
part, Circe desired him to descend into Hades and 
to consult the seer Tiresias. He now sailed W. 
right across the river Oceanus, and having landed 
on the other side in the countrj^ of the Cimme- 
rians, where Helios does not shine, lie entered 
Hades, and consulted Tiresias about the manner 
m which he might reach his native island. Tire- 
sias^infonned him of the danger and difficulties 
arising from the anger of Poseidon, hut gave him 
hope that all would yet turn out well, if Ulysses 
and his conipanions would leavi; tlio herds of Helios 
in Thrinacia uninjured. Ulysses now returned to 
Acaea, where Circe again treatcil the strangers 
kindly, told them of the d.'ingors that yet awaited 
them, and of the means of cscajnng. The wind 
w'hich she sent with them carried them to the 
island of the Sirens, somewhere near the W. coast 
of lUilv. The Sirens sat on the shore, and with 
their sweet voices attracted all that passed by, and 
then d^estroyed them. Ulysses, in order to escape 
the danger, filled the ears of bis companions with 
wax, and fastened himself to tln^ mast cf his ship, 
until ho was out of the reach of the Simvs' song. 
Hia ship next sailed between Scylla and Charyb- 



dis, two rocks between Thrinacia and Italy. As 
the ship passed between them, Scylla, the monster 
inhabiting the rcy>Kof the same name, carried otf 
and devoured 6 of the companions of Ulysses. 
From thence he came to Thrinacia, the island of|| 
Helios, >vho there kept his sacred herds of oxen. 
Mindful of the advice of Tiresias and Circe, 
Ulysses wanted to sail past, but his companions 
compelled him to land, lie ifade them swear not 
to touch any of the cattle ; but as they were de- 
tained in the island by storms, and wore hungry, 
they killed the finest of the oxen while Ulysses 
was asleep. After some days the storm abated, 
and they sailed away, but soon another storm came 
on, and their ship was destroyed by Zeus with a 
Hash of lightning. All were drowned with the ex- 
ception of Ulysses, who saved himself by means of 
the mast and planks, and after 10 days reached 
the island of Ogygia, inhabited by the nymph 
Calypso. She received him with kindness, and 
desired him to marry her, promising immortality 
and eternal youth, if he would consent, and forget 
Ithacii. But he could not overcome his hmging 
after his own home. Athena, who had always 
protected Ulysses, induced Zeus to promise that 
her favt)uritc hero, notwithstanding the anger of 
Poseidon, should one day return to his native 
island, and tsikc vengccance on the suitors of Pene- 
lope. Hermes carried ta Calypso the command of 
^ Zeus to dismiss Ulysses. The nymph obeyed, and 
taught him how to built a raft, on which, after 
remaining 8 years with her, •he left the island. !■ 
lo days he came in sight of Scherb, the island of 
the Phaeacians, wheft Poseidon sent a storm, 
which cast him off the raft By the assistance of 
Leucothca and Athena he reached Scheria by dint 
of swimniiug. The exhausted hero slept on the 
shore, until he was awoke by the voices of maidens. 
He found Nausicaa, the daughter of king Alcinous 
and Arete, who conducted the hero to her father’s 
court. He was there hououred with feasts tand 
contests, and the minstrel Demodocus sang of the 
fall of Troy, which moved Ulysses to tears, and 
being questioned about the cause of his emotion, ; 
he related his whole, history. At length he was ' 
sent home in a ship. One night as he had fallen 
asleep in his ship, it reached the coast of Ithaca ; 
the Phaeacians who had accompanied him carried 
him on shore, and left him. He had now been 
away from Ithaca for 20 years, and when he awoke 
he did not recognise his native land, for Athema, 
that he might not be recognised, had enveloped 
him in a cloud. As he was lamenting his fate the 
goddess informed him where he was, and advised 
him how to take vengeance upon the enemies of 
his hou.se. During his absence his father Laertes, 
bowed down by grief and old age, had withdrawn 
into the countiy, his mother Anticlea had died of 
sorrow, his son Telemachus had grown np to man- 
hood, and his wife Penelope had rejected all the 
offers that had been made to her by the importu- 
nate suitors from the neighbouring islands. During 
the last few years more than a hundred nobles of 
Itliaca, Same, Dulichium, and Zacynthus had been 
suing for the hand of Penelope, and in their visits 
to her house had treated all that it contained as if 
it had been their own. That be might be able to 
take vengeance upon, them, it was necessary that 
he should not be recognised. Athena accordingly 
metamorphosed hhn into an unsightly beggar, and 
he was kindly received by Eumaeus, the swinc- 
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herd, a faithful servant of his house. While stiyiiifl 
with Eumaeus, his son Telemachus returned from 
Sparta an^Pylos, whither he had gone to obtain 
informatiiA concerning his father. Ulysses made 
himself k^iown fto him, and with him deliberated 
upon the plan of revenge. In the disguise of a 
beggar he accompanied Telemachus and F.iimaeus 
to the town. The plan of revenge was now carried 
into effect. Penelope, with great difficulty, was made 
to ft»-omi8e her hand to him who should conquer the 
others in shooting with the bow of Ulysses. As 
none of the suRors was able to draw this bow,Ulyt,ses 
himself took it up ahd then began to attack the 
suitors. He was supported by Athena and his son, 
and all fell by his hands. ‘ Ulysses now made 
himself known to Penelope, and went to* see liis 
aged father. In the meantime the report of the 
death of the suitors was spread abroad, and their 
relatives rose in arms against Ulysses; but 
Athena, who assumed the appearance of Aleiitor, 
brought about a reconciliation between the people 
and the king. It has already been remarked that 
in the Homeric poems Ulysses is represented as a 
prudent, cunning, inventive, and eloquent man, but 
at the same time as a brave, bold, and perseveriii|r 
warrior, whose courage no misfortune or calamity 
could subdue, but later poets describe him as a 
cowardly, deceitful, and intriguing personage. 
Respecting the last period of his life the Homeric 
poems give us no information, except the prophecy 
of Tiresias, 'R’ho promised him a painless deatli in 
a happy old age ; but later writers give us dilFcient 
accounts. According to one, Telegomis, tlie son 
of Ulysses by Circe, was sent out by his* mother 
to seek his father. A storm cast him upon 1 thaca, 
which he began to plunder in order to obtain pro- 
visions. Ulysses and Telemachus attacked him, 
but he slew Ulysses, and his body was afterwards 
carried to .\ea('a. According to some, Circe re- 
called Ulysses to life again, or on his arrival in 
Tyrrhcnia he was burnt on Mt. Perge. In works 
of art Ulysses is commonly represented as a aaih/r, 
wearing a seini-ovul cap. 

Umbria, called by the Greeks Ombrica {v D/i- 
€ptK^), a district of Italy, bounded on the N. by 
Gallia CisaWna, from which it Was separated by 
the river Rubicon ; on the E. by the Adriatic sea ; 
on the S. by Picenum, from which it was separated 
by the river Acsis, and by the land of the Sahijics, 
from which it was separated by the river Nar; and 
on the W, by Etruria, from which it was separated 
by the Tiber. Under Augustus it formed the O'th 
Regio of Italy. The Apennines ran through ibo 
W. part of the country, but it contained many fertile 
plains on the coast. Its inhabitants, the Umbri 
(sing. Umber), called by the Greeks Umbrici 
were one of the most ascient peoples 
of Italy, and were connected with the Opicaiis, 
Sabines, and those other tribes whose languages 
were akin to the Greek. The Umbri were at a 
very early period the most powerful people in 
central Italy, and extended across the peninsala 
from the Adriatic to the Tyrrhene seas. Unis 
they inhabited the country afterwards called Etru- 
ria ; and we are expressly told that Crotona, 1 e- 
rusia, Clusium, and other Etruscan cities, were 
built by the Umbrians. They were afterwards de- 
prived of their possessions W. of the Tiber by the 
Etruscans, and confined to the country between 
this river and the Adriatic. Their territories were 
still further diminished by the Seiiones, a Gallic 
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people, who took possession of the whole country on j 
the coast, from Ariminuni to tlic Aosis.. The Um- 
hri were subdued by the Romiins, c. 307 ; and 
after the conquest of the Senones IV the Romans 
in 2813, they asairi obtained pos|essioiYf the counyy 
on the coast of the Adriatic. This district, how- 
ever, continued to be called Ayer (kiUit-uH down to 
a late period. The chief towns of Umbria were 
Ariminum, Fanum Fortunae, Mkvania, 
Tuder, Narnia, and Spoletilijm. ^ 

Umbro (Ontlumu;), ono of the largest rivers in 
Ktruriji, falling into the TyrrhenI sea, near a town 
of the same name. • 

TJmmJdms Quadratus. [Quadratus.] 

Uuelli, a })eoplo on tlie N. coast of Gaul, on a 
promontory ojiuositc Britain (the modern 
Ix'longing to tin* Armorici. 

Upis (OStris). 1. A surname of Artemis, as the 
goddess assisting women in child-birth. — 2. The 
name of a mythical being, who is said to have 
reaivd Artemis, and who is mentioned by Virgil as 
one of the nymphs in her train. The masculine 
Upis is mentioned by Cicero as the father of 
Artemis. 

Ur. [Kuessa.] 

UrS,nia {Ovpauia). 1. One of the Muses, a 
dauglit(‘r of Zeus by Mmunosyne. The ancient 
bard Linus is called her son by Apollo, and Jlyme- 
naeus also is said to have been a son of Urania. 
She was regarded, as her naini; indicates, as the 
JNIiise of Astronomy, and was re^lresented with a 
fi'lestial globe, to which she points with a small 
staiT, — 2. Daughter of Oceanua and Tethys, who 
also occurs as a nymph in the train of Persephone. 
— 3. A surname of Aphrodite, describing her as 
the heavenly,” or spiritual, to distinguish her 
from Aphrodite Pandemos, l^lato represents her 
as a daughter of Uranus, begotten without a 
mother. "NVine was not used in the libations offered 
to her. 

Uranus (Oupavos) or Heaven, sometimes called 
a son, and sometimes the husband of Gaea(Karth). 
J3y Gaea Uranus became the father of OcAmis, 
Coeus, Crius, Hyperion, lapetus, Thia, Rhia, 
Themis, Mnemosyne, Phoebe, Tethys, Cronos ; of 
the Cyclopes, — Rrontes, Steropes,^Arges ; and of 
the Heca touch circs — Cottus, Rriateus, and Gyes. 
According to Cicero, Uranus also was the father of 
Mercury by Dia, and of Venus by Hemera, Ura- 
nus bated his children, and immediately after their 
birth he contiiied them in Tartarus, in consequence 
ei which he Avas unmanned and dethroned by 
Cronos at the instigation of Gaea. Out of the 
drops of his blood sprang the Gigantos, the Melian 
uymplis, and according to some, Silenus, and from 
the foam gathering around his limbs in the sea 
sprang Anhrodite. 

Urbigenus Pagus. [IIelveth.] 

Urblnum (Urbinas, -atis). 1. Hortense (77>- 
a town in Umbria and a municipium, situated 
on a steep round rock. — 2. Metaurenso ( Urba- 
win), a town ill Ifmbria on the river Metaurus, and 
not far from its source. 

Urbs Salvia. [Pollentia, No. 2.] 

Urci, a town of the Bastetani in Hispania Tar- 
raconensis, on the coast, and on the road from Cas- 
tillo to Malaca. 

Urcinium a town on the W. coast of 

Corsica. 

XTrgo or Gorgon {Oorgona\ an island off the 
coast of Etruria, N. of Tlva. 


Uria (Urins; O/w), called Hyria ('Tpfp) by 
Herodotus, a town in Calabria on the road from 
Brundisium to Tarentum, the ancient capital 
of lapygia, and is said to liave been founded by ^ 
the Cretans under Minos. 

Urium, a small town in A})ulia, from wliich 
the Sinus Urias too^ its name, being the bay on 
the N. side of Mt. Gargaiius opposite the Dioine- 
deaii islands. ^ 

Urseius Ferox. [Feikuv.I 

Utsus, a contemporary of Domitian, whom li e • 
dissuaded from killing His wife Domiiia. Statnis 
addressed to him a poiMu of consolation on the 
death of a favourite slave {SiJv. ii. G), and he also 
mentions him in the Preface to the 2(1 book of his 
Sihae. I 

Uscana, a large town in Illyria, on a tiibntary 
of the Anns and in the‘ili>trict Peiu^stiann. 

Usipetes or Usipii, a German peoj»U‘, wlio, being 
driven out of their abodes by the Snevi, cross(*d 
the Rhine and pciu'tratcd into Gaul ; Imt they 
were defeated by Caesar, and compelled to recross 
the river. They were now received by the Sigam- 
bii, and allo^yed to dwell on the N. bank of the 
Lippe ; but wo afterwards iiiul them S. of the 
Lippo ; and at a still later time they liecome lost 
under the genenil name of Aleinanni. 

Ustica, a valley near the Sabine villa of Horace. 

Utica or OuTiKT] : Tru/faios, Uti- 

censis : Jiou->S//aier, Ru.), the greatest city^of 
ancient Africa, after Carthage, was a Phoenician 
colony, older (and! if the chromdogers are to be 
trusted, much older) than Carthage. Like others of 
the very ancient Phoenicihn colonies in the territory 
of Carthage, Utica maintained a comparative inde- 
pendence, even during the height of the Panic 
power, and was rather the ally of Carthago than 
her subject. It stond on the shore of the N. part 
of the Carthaginian Gulf, a little \V. of the month 
of the Ragradas, and 2" Roman miles N. W. of 
Carthage; but its site is now inland, in conse- 
quence of the changes eifected by the Ragradas in 
th(i coast-line. [Ragradas.] In the 3d Punic 
War, Utica took part with the Homans against 
Carthage, and was rewarded with the greatest part 
of the Carthaginian territory. It afterwards be- 
came renowned to all future time as the 'scene 
of tlie last stand made by the Pompeian party 
against Caesar, and of the glorious, though mis- 
taken, self-sacrifice of the younger Cato. [Cato.] 

Utus ( Vid), a river in Moesia and a tributary of 
the Danube, falling into the latter river at the 
town Utus. It is perhaps the same river as the 
Artancs of ] lerodotus. 

^Uz&ma (Osniu)^ a town of tlic Arevaci in His- 
pania Tarraconensis, on the road from Astiirica to 
Caesaraugusta, 50 miles W. of Nimiantia. 

Uxantis {Uahanl^ an island off the N. W. 
coast of Gaul. 

UzellodUniim, a town of the Cadnrei in Gallia 
Aqiiitanica, sitnat.‘d on a steep hill, rising out of 
the plain, at the foot of which a river flowed. It 
is probably the same as the modern Captlenac on 
the Lot. 

Uzentam (U.ventlmis : Ugento\ a town in Ca- 
labria, N. VV. of the Iftpygian promontory. 

Uxii a warlike people, of predatory 

habits, who had their strongholds in M. Para- 
choathras, on the N. border of Persia, in the district 
called Uxia (Ov^ta), but who also extended over 
a considerable tract of country in Media. 
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? Vacca, Vaga, or Vaba (Oi;a 70 , Ba 7 a : Beja\ 
a city of Zeu^itana in Africa, on the borders of 
Numidia, on an E. tributary ,f)f the river Tusca, 
a good day’s journey S. of Utica. It was a 
fc,rreat emporium for the trade between llif>po» 
Utica, and Carthage, and the intciior. It was de- 
stroyed by Metellus in the Jugurthine War, but 
restored and coloiiis^ by the Romans. Its 
fortifications were renev^d by .Tustiuiaii, Avho 
named it Theodorias in honour of his wife. 

Vaccaei, a people in the interior of Tllspania 
Tarraconmisis, occupying the modern 7oro, Palen- 
cki^ /iutyos, aiid ValladoIuJ^ E. of the Astures, S. 
of* the Cantabri, W. of the Celtiberi, and N. of 
the Cantabri. Their chief towns were Pallantia 
and Intkrcatia. 

Vada. 1 A fortress of the Ratavi in Gallia 
Relgica, E. of ifatavodiinim. — 2. Vada Sabbatia 
(Fuf/o), a town pf Liguria on tlie coast, whicli was 
the harbour of Sabbata or Savo. — 3. Vada Vola- 
terrana ( 7orrc di Vado), a small ‘town on the 
coast of Etruria, in the territory of Volaterrae. 

Vadicaslii, a people in Gallia Hclgica, near the 
sources of the Sequana. 

Vadimonis Lacus {Layo di Basi>auo\ a small 
lake of Etruria of a circular form, with sulphureous 
iVJT^srs, and renowned for its floating islands, a 
minute description of which is g^en by the 5 'ouuger 
Pliny. It is celebrated in Jiistury for the defeat of 
the Etruscans in 2 great jjattles, fust by the dic- 
tator Papirius Cursor, in B. c. 309, from the clTects 
of which the Etruscans never recovered ; and again 
in 203, wlien the allied forces of the Etruscans and 
Gauls were routed by the consul Cornelius Dohi- 
bella. The lake Las so shrunk in dimensions in 
modern times as to be only a small stagnant pond, 
Jilmost lost ill tlie tall reeds and bulrushes ^vhich 
grow in it. 

Vagedrusa, a small river in Sicily, between Cu- 
inarina and Gela. 

Vagienni, a small people in laguria, whose 
cbief town was Augusta Fagiennorum. Their site 
is uncertain, but th(;y perhaps dwelt near Saluzzo. 

V&biUs. |flnENM;s. ] t 

Valens, emperor of the East a. n. 364 — 373, 
was born about a. n. 323, and was made emperor 
by his brother Valentinian. [Vai-eminianus.] 
The greater part of Valens’ reign is occupied by 
bis wars with the Gotiis. At first he gained great 
advantages over the barbarians, and concluded a 
peace with them in 370, on the condition tliat they 
should not cross the Danube. In 376 the Gotiis 
were driven out of their country by the Huns, and 
were allowed by Valems to cross the Danube and 
settle in Thrace and tlie country on the borders of 
the Danube. Dissensions soon arose between the 
Romans and these dangerous neighbours ; and in 
377 the Goths took up arms. Valens collected a 
powerful army, and marched against the Goths ; 
but he was " defeated by them witli immense 
slaughter, near Iladrianoplc, on the 9th of August, 
373. Valens was never seen after the battle; 
some say he died on the field ; and others relate 
that he was burnt to death in a peasant’s house, 
to which be was carried^ and which the barbarians 
Bet fire to without knowing who was m it. The 
reign of Valens is important in the history of the 
empire on account of the admission of the Goths 
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into the countries S. of the Danube, the commence- 
ment of the decline of the Roman power. The 
furious contesjf between the rival creeds of the 
Catholics andWhe Arians also characterise this 
reiyn. T |. 

Valens, Abumns, also called Aburnius, one 
of the jurists who are excerpted in the Digest, be- 
longed to the school of theSabinians. He nourished 
under Antnuiiius Pius. 

Vale»8, Fablus, one of the principal gerieral>i 
of the emperor Vitellius in a. d. 69, marched into 
Italy through Gaill, and, after forming a junction 
with the forces of Caecina, defeated ()tho in the 
decisive battle of Redriacum, which secured for 
Vitellius the sovereignty of Ital 3 \ Vitellius 
raised Valens and Caccina to the consulsliip, r.iul 
he left the Avhole government in their hands. 
Valens remained faithful to Vitellius, when An- 
tonins Primus, the genenil of Vespasian, marclicd 
into Italy; but as ho had not sufficient forces to 
oppose Antonins aft('r the capture of Cremona, he, 
resolved to sail to Gaul and rouse the Gallic pro- 
vinces to es[»»us(i the cause of Vitellius: but he 
was taken prisoner at tlie islands of tlie ietoe- 
chadae (yy/en.s), oil' Massilia, and was shorily 
afterwards put to death at IJrhiniiiri ({'rhino'^. 

Valentia. 1. ( Videncla')^ the chief town of t!:o 
Edctani on the river Turia, 3 miles from tlie eou'^t, 
and on the road from Carthago Nova to Castulo. 
It was foinifled liy Junius Brutus, who settled 
h('re the soldiecf of Viriathus ; it was destroyed 
by Pompey, hut it was .soon afterwards rebuilt and 
made a Jloman colony. It continued to hi‘ an im- 
portant place down to the latest times. — 2. ( Va- 
lence\ a town in Gallia Narbonensis on the Illume, 
and a Roman colony. Some writiTS eall it a town 
of the Cavares, and others a towm of th<‘ Segellauui. 
•—3. A town of Sardinia of uncertain site, hut 
wliicli some writers place on the E, coast lietwc'en 
Portus Sulpicii and Sorahile. —4. Or Valeiitium, 
a town in Apulia, 10 miles from Eruiidiisium. — • 
5. A^proiincc in the N. of Britain, beyond the 
H(»man wall, which existed only for a short time. 
[Biutannia.JI 

Valentinianus. I., Roman emperor a. n. 364 
— 37.'). was thp son of Gratiauus, and was born 
A. I). 321, at Cifialis in Pannonia. His first wife 
w’as Valeria .^cvera, by wlioin he became the father 
of the cnqicror Gratianu.s. He held important 
military commands under Julian tnid Jovian ; and 
on the death of the latter in February, 364, Va- 
lentiuian wuis idected emperor by the troops at 
Nicaea. A few -weeks after liis elevaticm V.alen- 
tiiiian elected his brother Valen.s emperor, .niid as- 
signed to him the East, while he himself undertook 
the government of the West, Valentini.iu was a 
Catholic, though his brother Valens was<iri Arian; 
but ho did not persecute either Arians or heathens. 
Ifc po.ssessed good abilities, prudence, and vigour 
of character. He had a capacity for military 
matters, and was a vigilant, impartial, and laborious 
Jidmiiiistnitor ; but he sometimef punished with 
e.Yce.ssivc severity. The greater part of Valen- 
tinian’s reign wms occupied by the wars against 
the Alenmnni, and the other barbarians on tlie 
Roman frontiers. His operations were attended 
with success. He not only drove the Alenmnni 
out of Gaul, but on more than one occasion crossed 
the Khiive. and carried the -w'ar into the enemy's 
country. His usual residence wasTreviri (Treves). 
In 373 he went to Caniuntura on the Daiiuhe, in 
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order to repel the Qu:idi and Sarmutian?, who had 1 
invaded Pi||irioiiia. After an indecisive cainpaiKii 
he took up his winter- (Quarters al Hre^etio. In 
this place, while givinL*" an audicnco'tY> the deputies 
of theQiiadi, iuid speaking with :jri4.t heat, lictfell 
down in a lit a«d expired suddenly on the 17th of 
November.— II., Roman emperor a. J). i57o— ••‘W2, 
younger son of the preceding, was proclaimed Au- 
gustus by the army after his father’s death, though 
he was then only 4 or o years of ag(‘. Itis elder 
brother (iratianiis, who had be^n proelaimod Au- 
gustus during the liiotiojc of their iather, assented 
to the choice of the army, and a division of the^ 
West was mado^ between the '2 brothers. Valen- 
tiniaii had Italy, lllyricmn, and Africa. (Jratian 
had the (iaiils, Sjiain, and Mritaiii. Tn .'>d3 Uratian 
was defeated and .slain by AInximns, who left 
Valentinian a precarious authority out of fear for 
Theodosius, the emjieror of the Ivist ; hut in .‘U17» 
Vahmtiuian was expelled from Italy by iMaximus, 
and ilod for refuge to Theodosius. In 3l)}5, Theo- 
dosius defeated Maximus, and restored Valentinian 
to his authority as emperor of the West. Theo- 
dosius reliirm'd to Constantinople in 391 ; and in 
the followlugyear ( 392) Valentinian was murdered 
by the general Arhognstes, who raised Kugeniiis 
to the throne. Valentinian perished onthelMh 
of Alay, being only a few months above 20 years 
of ag(‘. 11 is funeral oration was [U'onouncod by 

St. Auihro.se. — III., Roman emyeror a. i>. 42.; — 
4.').’), was iiorn 419, and was the sou of Corustantius 
!TI. by Placidia, the si,stor of Ilonorius, and the 
daiigliter of Theodosius 1. Jle was declar'd Au- 
gu^itus ill 123 by Theodosius II., and was placed i 
over the 'West, hut as h(‘ was only t) years of ago j 
the govtn-nnicnt was intrusted to his mother Pla- j 
eidia. During his long reign the empire wa^ ra- ! 
peatedly e\pO‘*(nl to the inva^.ions of the harharians; ' 
and it was only the military abilities of .\dtius 
which saved the empire from ruin. In 429 the 
Vandals under Censeiic crossed over into Africa, 
which th(‘V con<iU<,‘red, and ol which they conyiiued 
in po.ss(‘ssi<)M till the ri'ign of .lustinian. .llio; 
Ooths likewisi^ established tlnnnselves in Oaul ; ' 
hut Aiitius finally made peace with them (139), 
and with their a.ssistance gained,H great \ictory 
over Attila and the vast army of the Huns at 
Chalons in 431. The power and inflnenco of 
Aetius excited the jealousy aud fears of Valentinian, 
wlio murdered his brave and faithful general in 
-154. Ill the following year the emperor himself 
was slain by J’etronius Maximus, whose wife he 
had violated. He was a feeble and contemptible 
])rince, ami had all the vices that in a princely 
station disgrace a man’s character. 

Valeria. 1. Si.ster of P. Valeriius Puhlicola, 
advised rtie Roman matrons to ask Vetnria, the 
mother of Coriolanus.to go to the camp of Coriolanns 
in ordi'r to deprecate his resentment.— 2. The last 
wife of Sulla, was the daughter of AL Valerius Mes- 
sala, and bore a,daughter soon alter Sulla s death. 
— 3. Galeria Valeria, daughter of Diocletian and 
Prisca, was, upon the reconstruction of the empire 
in A. n. 292, united to Valerius, one of the new 
Caesars. After the death of her hnshand in 31 1 
Valeria rejected the proposals of his successor 
Maximinus, wh(T in consequence stripped her of her 
possessions, and banished her along with her 
mother. After the death of Alaximiniis, Valeria 
and her mother were executed hy order of Liciniiis, 

315.-4. Messftlina. [Mks8alin.4.] 
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Valeria Gens, one of the most ancient patrician 
houses at Rome. The Vialerii were of Sabine 
origin, and their ancestor 'Molesus or Volusus is 
said to have settled at Rome with Titus Tatius:*^. 
One of the de.scendants of this \'^olesiis, P. Valerius, 
afterward.s .siirnamrd Puhlicola, play.s a distin- 
gni.shed j'.art in the story of tin' expulsimi of the 
kinip(;s, and was elected consul in tlu^ first year^^* 
the republic, 309. From this time forward 
down to the hite^t period of the empire, for nearly 
1009 years, the name occurs more or les.s freipn^irtly * 
in the Fasti, and it was Ixunc hv^hc emperors 
^laximiTUis, ATaximiaiiu.s, Maxentiu.s, Dioch'tian, 
(’on.stantiiis, Constantine the (ireat, and others. 
'I'he Valeria gens enjoyed extrar)rdiiiarv lionours 
and jirivilegcs at Rome. Their lionse at the 
bottom of the Velia wa.s the only one in Rome of 
which the door.s were allowed to open hack into 
the street. In the Circus a conspicuous place was 
set apart for them, where a small tin one Avas 
erected, an honour of which ^lere Avas no other 
' example among the Roman.s. Tliey were also 
nlloned to hur}’’ tlieir dead within the aaxiIIs. The 
Vah'rii in early times wctc always foretnost in 
advocafingr the right.s of the phbiunys, and the 
hnv.s Avliich tiny propo.sed at various times were 
the great charters of the libertii's of the second 
■rdcr. (f^ee Diet, of Ai/litf. s. v, JjCtfes Vulerlac.) 
The Valeria gens was divided into various families 
(Icr the n'puhlic, the most important of Avdfich 
bore the names oyCoKvns, Flacci’s, Lahvinils, 
ACes.sala, Ptblicola, and Tiiiarii 
Valeria, a province i»^ Pannonia formed by ( ia- 
riu.s, and named in honour of his Avife. [ Pax- 
ONlA.l 

vaierianus. 1. Roman emperor, .\. j). 233 — 
200, who.se full name was P. fiic j.Nir’s Vale- 
RiAN’rs. Valerian Avas proclaimed einpi*ror by the 
)op.s Avhom he A\\a.s leading against tin* usurper 
Aemilianus. Valerian proclaimed liis .son Gai- 
ns Augustus, and first earriod on Avar against 
the Goths, whom he defeated (237). Rut tliongh 
the harharians still threatened the Roman fron- 
tiers on the Danube and the Rhine, the conquests 
of the Persians, Avho h;*! crossed the F.uphratcs 
and stunned Antioch, compelled him to hasten to 
tin Fast. For a time hi.s measures Avere both 
vigorous and successful. Antioch Avas recovered, 
and the IhuAsiau king Sapor was compelled to fall 
hack holiind tlio Euphrates; hut the emperor, 
Ihished hy his good fortune, followedi too rashly. 
He Avas hurriuiiided, in the vicinity of Fdc'sa, by 
the countless horsemen of hi.s active foe ; he Avas 
entrapped intf> a conference, taken prisoner (2()0), 
aftil passed the remainder of his life in captivity, 
subjected to every insult Avliidi (>riental cruelty 
could dcAuse. After di'ath his skin was stuffed and 
long preserA’ed as a trophy in the chief temple of 
the nation. — 2. Son of tin' preceding, hut not by 
the same mother as Gallieims. He perished along 
with Gallienus at Milan in 208. [GaI-LIKnus.] 
Valerius. ( Valeria 

V&lSrius Volusus Maximus, M*., aa\’is a brother 
of P. Valerius Puhlicola, and was dictator in B. c. 
494, Avhen the dissensions .between the burghers 
and commonalty of Rome rie A'turis Avere at the 
highest. Valerius was popular with the plebs 
and induced them to enlist for the Sabine and 
Aequian Avars, hy promising that when the enemy 
Avas repulsed, the condition of the debtors (neiri) 
should be alleviated. lie defeated and triumphed 
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over the Sabines ; but, unable to fulfil his promise | 
to the commons, ivsigi^ed liis dictatorship. The 
plebs, seeing that Vabrius at least had kept faitli 
Svith them, escorted him honourably home. As 
he was advanced in llle at the time of his dictator- 
ship, he probably died soon aj^^er. — There wore 
several descendants of this Valerius ATaximns, but 
»Vniie of them are of suflicieiit importance to reqeire 
special mention. 

Vfilerius Maximus, is known to ns as the 
%oni^ iler of a large collection of historical anec- 
dotes, entitle IM luiclis DiciMjnc Mcmorabilibus 
Libri lX.y arranged under dillereiit heads, the 
sayings and doings of Roman worthies being, 
moreover, kept distinct in each division from 
those of foreigners. Ho lived in the reign of the 
emperor Tiberius, to whom ho dedicated his work. 
Of his personal history we know nothing, except 
the solitary cireunistance, recorded by himselti, 
that he accompaiii(Ml Sex. Ponipelus into Asia 
(ii. (). § d), the Sextus Pompeius apparently who 
was consul a. d. M, at the time when Aiignstus*j 
died. 'J'he §nl)jects treated of in the work are of 
a character so iniscelhiTieous, that it \<’ould be im- 
possible, without transcribing the short notices 
placed at fte head of each chapter, to convey a 
clear idea of the contents. In some books the 
topics selected for illustration are closely allied to 
each other, in others no bond of union can be 
trarod. Thus the 1 st book is entirely devoted to 
matters connected with sacred rites ; the ‘iiid book 
relates cliielly to certain remarkable civil institu- 
tions ; the 3rd, 4th, 5th, jyid (ith, to the more pro- 
minent social virtues ; but in the 7th the chapters 
De Stmtegeniatis, Dk Jfepitlsis, are abruptly fol- 
lowed by those IM Xecesnibib^ De Trstammfis 
Uescissis^ De lialis Testament is ct Insperatis. In 
an historical point of view the work is by no 
means without value, since it preserves a record of 
many curious evimts not to be found elsewhere ; 
but from the error.s actually detected upon points 
where we possess more precise infonnation, it is 
manifest that we must not repose implicit con- 
fidence in the stattnnents unless where they are 
corroborated by collaterji^ testimony. The work 
of Valerius Maximus became very popular in the 
later times of the empire and in the middle ages. 
It was frequently abridged, and we still possess an 
abridgment of it made by .Julius Join's. The best 
editions of the original work are by Torreniu.s, 
Leid. 17’2C, and by Kappius, Lips. 1732. 

Valerius Flacous. [Flaccus.] 

Valgius Rufus, C., a Roman poet, and a con- 
temporary of Virgil and Horace, the latter of wliom 
ranks him along with Varius, Maecenas, and Virj^I, 
among those friends of genius whose approbation 
far more than compensated for the annoyance 
caused by the attacks of his detractors. 

Vandlli, VandMii, or Vindalii, a confederacy 
of German peoples, probably of the great Suevic 
race, to which the Burgundiones, Gothones, Gepi- 
dae, and Rugii belonged. They dwelt originally 
on the N. coast of Germany, but were afterwards 
settled N. of the Marcomanni in the Riesengebirge, 
which are hence called Vandalici Montes. They 
subsequently appear for a short time in Dacia and 
Pannonia ; but at the beginning of the 5th cen- 
tury (a. d. 409) they traversed Germany and Gaul, 
and invaded Spain. In this country they subju- 
gated the Alani, and founded a powerful kingdom, 
the name of which is still preserved in Andalusia 
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(Vandiilusia). Tn A. n. 429 tliey crossed over into 
A-frica,. u.ider their king Gcnseric, and conquered 

en- 

md 

plundered Roif,e in 455. The Vandals continued 
masters of Africa till 535, when thwr kingdom was 
destroyed by Belisarius, and annexed to tlic By- 
zantine empire. 

Vangidnes, a German people, dwelling along 
tlie Rliihe, in the neighbourhood of the modern 
llor/MS. 

Varagri. [Verauri.] 

Varduli, a people in Ilispania Tarraconeiisis, 
VV. of the VascoiieK, in tin? modern (Juqmzroa .and 
Alava. 

Vargunteius, a senator and one of Catiline's 
conspirators, undertook, in conjunction with C. Cor- 
nelius, to murder Cicero in n. c. (>3, but their plan 
was frustrated by information conveyed to Cicero 
through FuKia. He W'as afterwards brought to 
trial, but could find no one to defend him. 

Varia (Tumt), a town of the Beronos in Ilis- 
pania 'J’arraconeiiHis on the Jberus, whicli w'as 
navigable from this town. 

Varini, a jieople of Germany, on the right bank 
of the Albis, N. of tin* Langobardi. 

Varius. 1. Q. Varius Hybrida, tribune of the 
plebs, R. c. 90, was a native of Siiero in Spain, and 
received the htirname of Hybrida, because his mo- 
ther was a Spanish woman. In his tril)nne.ship he 
carried a /e.i de majespitr, in order to punish all 
those who had assisted or advised the Socii to takt* 
up arms against thi? Roman people. Under this 
law many distingnishod senators wen* condemned ; 
but in the following year Varies himself was con- 
demed muter liis own law, and was put to death. 
— 2. L. Varius Rufus, one of the most distin- 
guished poets of the Augustan age, the companion 
and Iriend of Virgil and Hornce. By the latter he 
is placed in the foremost rank among tlie epic bards, 
and Quintilian has pronounced that his tragedy of 
Thycjites might stand a comparison with any pro- 
dnetson ot the tlrccian stage. He enjoyed the 
friendship of Maecenas, and it was to the iecf)m- 
mendation of Varius in cxmjunction with that of 
Virgil, that Iloixice was indei)tcd for an introduc- 
tion to the minister, about «. c. 39. Virgil ap- 
pointed Plotius Tncca and Varius liis liti'iarv exe- 
cutors, and they revised the Aeneid. J l( iice Varius 
was alive sul)se<jnent to ii. e. 19, in which year 
Virgil died. Only the titles of 3 works of Varius 
have boon preserved : 1 . De Morle. 2. Davepprieus 
in Caesarem (hiarianum, 3. The tragedy Thyestet,. 
Only a very few fragments of these poems are 
extant. 

Varro, Atacinus. [See below, Vahro, No. 3.] 

Varro, Ciugduius, a Roman senator umlcr Nero, 
supported the claims of Nymphidiiis to the throne 
on the deatli of Nero, and was put to death in con- 
sequence by Galba, being at the time consul de- 
signatiis. 

Varro, Terentlus. 1. C., consul u. c. 216 with 
L. Aemilius Paulus. Varro is said to have been 
the son of a butcher, to have carried on business 
himself as a factor in Ids early years, and to liave 
risen to eminence by pleading the causes the 
lower classes in opposition to thft opinion of all 
good men. Notwithstanding the strong opposition 
of the aristocracy, he was raised to the consulship 
by the people, who thought that it only needed a 
man of energy at the bead of an overwhelming force 
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to bring- the war against JIaiinibal to a close. IJis 
colleague w;i.s Ji. Aemilius Panins, onii of th<^ leaders 
of the aristocratical party. The ‘2 ibnsnls were de- 
feated by Hannibal at the inenmyible battle of 
Cannae. |1 Iannimal. ) Thelbattlefwas fonghli by 
Varro against Uhe advice of Panliis. 'J’he llonian 
army was all but anniliilated. Panins and almost all 
the ollicors perished. Varro wa.s oin* of tlui few who 
escaped and reached Vennsia in safety, with about 
7 0 horsemen, llis conduct afU'r tlie battUtBcems to 
liave been deserving of high prmse. lie proceeded 
toCannsiuin, where the rpimaiit of the lioniaiiarmy 
had taken, refuge, and lliero adopted every pre- 
caution which the exig(>nciea of the case re(juired.* 
llis conduct was appreciated by thci senate and 
the people, and his defeat was forgotten in the 
services he had lately' rendered. On his return to 
the city all classes went out to meet him, and the 
senate returned him thanks because he liad not 
despaired of the commonwealth. He continued to 
be employed in Italy for several successive years 
in important military commands till nearly *the clos( 
of tlie Punic war. — 2. Tl»e celebrated writer, 
Avliose vast and varied erudition in almost (‘very 
department of Hteratiire, earned for him the title of 
the “most learned of the Homans.” He was horn 
M. c. 1 1 b, and was trained under the Riij)erintendence 
of L. Aelius 8iilo Praeconinus, and lie afterwards 
received instruotion from Antiocluis, a philosopher 
of the Academy. Varro ludd a high naval com- 
mand in the wars against the pirates and Mithri- 
dates, and afterwards .MU-ved as the legatu.«» of Pom- 
pcius in Spain in the civil war, but was cnmjiellod 
to snrremHr his forces to ( aesar. lie then passed 
over into Greece, and shared the fortunes of the- 
l*ompeian party tbl after tlie battle of Pharsalia ; 
when he sued for and obtained the forgiveness of 
Caesar, who employed him in superintending the 
I'ollection and arrangement of tlie great library 
designed for public use. For some year.s after this 
period Varro remained in literary seclusion, passing 
llis time chiefly at liis country seats near |Jimiae 
and 'i'li.sculnni, occupied with study and compo- 
sition. Ui>on the formation of the ‘2i\d triumvirate, 
his name appeared upon the list of the, proscribed; 
but ho succeeded in making his ^fcape, and, after 
baving remained for some time concealed, he ob- 
tained tlio protection of Octavian. Tiie remainder 
of llis career was ])assed in tranquillity, and he 
continued to labour in his favoiuite studies, although 
his magnificent library had been destroyed, a loss 
to him irreparable, llis death took place u. ‘JH, 
when he Avas in. his dDtli year. Not only was 
Varro the most learned of Homan scholar.s, but he 
wa.s likewise the most voluminous of Homan au- 
thors. We have his own autliority for th(‘ asser- 
tion that* lie had composed no less tliaii 41)0 books; 
but of these only 2 works have come down to us, 
;md one of them in a mutilated form. The follow- 
ing is a list of tlic prim-ipal works, both extant and 
lost: — 1. J)e AV Jiustica Uhri lll.^ still extant, 
was written when the author was 00 years old, 
and is the most important of all the treatises upon 
ancient agriculture now extant, being far superior 
to the more voluminous production of Columella, 
with which alone it can be compared. The best 
editions are in the Scriptures lid JSisticae reteres 
Latiiii by Gesner, Ito. *2 vols. Lips. 1705, and by 
Schneider, Ovo, 4 vols. Lips. 175)4-- -1797. 2. l)e 

Liwjmi Latina, a grammatical treatise which ex- 
tended to 24 books; but 0 only (v. — x.) Itave been 


jtreserved, and tiie.se are in a mutilated condition. 
The remains of tins treatis^‘ are particularly valu- 
able, in so far as they hav-l l)eon the means of 
preserving many terms and forms wdiich Avonld*- 
otlierwist! have been altogi^ther lost, and mucli 
curious inforiiiationtis here treasured up connected 
with the anci(‘nt usages, both civil and religious, 
of l^e Homans. Tin; best editions are hy Speng^. 
P.vo. Hend. IdJK), :md l)y JMnller, bvo. Lips. 11)30. 

3. SuntcMtiac. I (Jo Seiitcnli<i(\ or pithy sayings, 
have been published by Devil under the nanW of * 
Varro, Patav. Id4 3. It is manifest that these 
sayings Avere not strung tngetlier by Varro him.self, 
blit are scraps gleaned out of various works, pro- 
bably at ditferent tinie.s and by different hands. 

4. AntUjuitatuni Lliiri^ divided into 2 sections. An- 

tifjultulcs licnuii liinnamtruni^ in 2.-) hooks, and 
Autiqniiatcs Rerum dirimiruin, in KJ hooks. Tliis 
A,vas Varro’s great work ; and upon tills chiefly his 
reputation for profound learning was hasi d ; but 
unfortunately only a fi‘AV fragments of it have 
come down to ns. WTth the 2nd section of the 
work Ave are, comparatively speaking, familiar, 
since AiiguiStine drew very largely from this 
source in liis “City of God.” Satnrac, 

which were composed, not only in a variety of 
metres, hut contained an admixture of prn.so also. 
Varro in these jiieces copied to a emtain extent the 
productions of Menippiis the Gadarene | Menip- 
PU.s’l, and hence designated them as Sulnrae mie- 
nippnte s. Cpuirac^ They appear to have been a 
series of disqni.sitions on a vast variety of snbji'Cts, 
frequently, if not nnifo^iily. couched in tlie .shape 
of dialogue, the object proposed being the incul- 
cation of moral le.ssons and serious truths in a 
familiar, playful, and even jocular style. The best 
iditiou of the fragment.s of tiiese Saturuc is by 
Oehler, .4/. Tcrcnlii Varronis Siiturarum uMcuip- 
veanim Rell<juiu(\ (^iiedliiigb. 1844. Of the re- 
maining Avorks of V^irro Ave possi'ss little except 
i mere catalogue of titb's, — > 3. P., a Latin poet 
of considerable celebrity, snrnamed Atacinus, 
Vom tln‘ A/o.r, a river of (iallia Narhonensis his 
lative province, was born n. c. 82. Ot his personal 
history nothing/nrther known. He is believed 
to have been the composer of the follow iug.AVorks, 

f Avhich a few inconsiderable fragments only have 
come doAvii to ns ; but some of them ought perhaps 
to he a.scrihed to his illnstrion.s contemporary M. 
Terentius Varro — 1. Anjomntica, probably a free 
ti-an.slation of the Avell-known poem by Apollonius 
Hhodims. Tlpon this piece the fame of Varro 
chieffy rested. It is referred to by Propertius, by 
(Jvid, and by Statins. 2. Choropraphia s. Cosmo- 
(fraphia^ appears to have been a metrical system of 
astronomy and geography. 3. l.^hri Xarales, ap- 
pears to have been a poem upon navigation. 

Varus, a cognomen in many Homan gentes, sig- 
nilied a person Avho had lii" legs bent inwards, and 
was opposed to Vuipus^ which signilied a person 
having his legs turned outAvard. 

Varus, Alfenus. 1. A Roman jurist, Avas a 
pupil of Scr\ius Sulpicins, and the only pupil of 
Servius from Avhoin there are any excerpts in the 
Digest. Till! vcholiaston Horace i.3. 130) tells 
us that the "Alfenus a afer” of Horace Avas the law- 
yer, and that he aa'Us a native of Cremona, Avhere he 
carried on the trade of <i barber or a botcher of 
shoes (for there are both readings, sutor and ten- 
sor); that be came to Rome, Avliere he became a 
pupil of Servius Sulpicius, attained the dignity of 
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the consul sliip, and was hcmoured with a public 
funeral. — 2. A gcnerjil of yitellius, in the civil 
war in a. d. 0!f, andH perliaps a descendant of the 
■*jurist. 

Varus, Atius. • 1. P., a zealous partisan of Poin- 
pey ill the civil war, was sfatiowed in Picenum on 
the breakintf out of the civil war in n. c. 4.9. iJe 
»<i*’bsequently crossed over into Africa, and faok 
possession of the province, whicH was tlien go- 
^verned by Q. Ligarius. [Lkjarius.] In conse- 
quA.ee cif his having been propraetor of Africa a 
few years previously. Varus was well acquainted 
witli the country and the people, and was thus aide 
to raise 2 legions without much diiliciilty. Alean- 
time, L. Aelius^Tuhero, who had received from the 
senate the province of Africa, arrived to take tlie 
command; but Varus would not even allow him 
to land, and compelled him to sail away. lii 
the course of the same year Varus, assisted hy 
king Juba, defeated Curio, Caesar’s legati*, who liad 
crossed over from Sicily to Africa. [Cuitio. 1 V^arus 
fought with liu‘ other Pompeians in Africa against 
Caesar in dd; but after the battle of Thapsus lie 
sailed away to Cn. Pomjiey in Spaiin lie fell at 
the battle Munda, and liis liead was carried to 
Caesar. —2. Q. Atius Varus, commander of tli(‘ 
cavalry under C. Pabius, one of Caesar’s legates in 
Oaul, and probably the same as the (^>. Varus, who 
commanded the cavalry under Doniitiiis, one of 
Cafl^ar’-s generals in (ireece in tlie war with Pom- 
pey. It is supposed by many lyidern writers that 
he is the same person as the \^arus to whom Virgil 
dedicatt'd his O'tli ccloguo| and whose praises the 
poet aKo celebrates in tlie ninth (ix. 27). fiom 
W'hich poems we learn that Varus had obtained 
renown in war. 

Varus, Quintilius.' 1. Sex., quaestor n, c. 4U, 
belonged to the Pompeian party. He fell into 
Caesar’s hands at tlie cajituro of Corfinium, but 
was di>mlssed by Caesar. He afterwards loiiglit 
under Brutus and Cassius against the triumvirs; 
and after tiie loss of tlie battle of Philippi, ho fell 
by the hands of his freedmen, wlio slew him at 
Iiis own reqiiest.— 2. P., son ot the pr<*codiiig, vv.as 
oonsiTl Ji. ].‘J, and waslbbsequeutly aiipoiiited to 
tile govormneiit >>( Syria, where ho acijuiri'd enor- 
mous vveaUh. Shortly after liis return from Syria 
he was made governor of (lermany (prohahly about 
A. D. 7). Dnisus had conquered a great part of 
central Germany as far as the Visurgis ( Urscr) ; 
and Varus received •irders from Augustus to intro** 
diice the Koman jurisdiction into the newly con- 
quered country. The Gennan.s, however, were not 
prepared to submit thus tamely to the Roman 
yoke, and found a leader in Arminius, a noble chiff 
of the (’herusci, wlio had previously .served in tlie 
Roman army. Arminius organised a general revolt 
of all the German tribes between the Visurgis and 
the Weser, hut kept his design a profound secret 
from Varus, with whom he continued to live outlie 
most friendly terms. When he had fully matured 
his plans, he .suddenly attacked Varus, at the head 
of a countless host of barbarians, as the Roman 
general was marching with his J legions through u 
pass of the Salius J\>ntijfju7'f)iensis, a range of hills 
covered witli wood, which extends N. of tlie Lippe 
from Osnahriick to Paderborn, and is known in 
the ])rcsent day by the rtame of the 'J’cutobiirger- 
w.ald or Lqipische Wald. The battle lasted 
days, and ended with the entire de.striiction of the 
Roman army Varus put an end to his own life. 
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His defeat was followed by the loss of all the Ro- 
man possessions between the Weser and the Rhine, 
and the latter jftver again became the boundary of 
the Roman d^inions. When the news of this 
de^at reache® RomC, tlie whole city was thrown 
into consternation; and Augustusf/ who was botli 
weak and aged, gave way to the most violent grief, 
tearing his garments and calling upon Varus to give 
him back his legions. Orders were issued, as if 
the verj^enqiire was in daiigm'; and I'iherius was 
despatched with .-l veteran army to the Rhine. 

Varus (lor, or Varo\ a river in Gallia Nar- 
bonensis, forming the boundary betwivn this pro- 
Vince and Italy, rises in Mt. Ceina in the AIp.^;, 
and tails into tlie MeditoiTaiican iSea, between 
Anti polls and Nicaea. 

Vasates, a people in GalTia Aquitaniea, on the 
Gartimna, whose chief town was Cohsium 
oil the load from Burdigala to Klusa. 

Vascones, a i^twerful people on the N. coast of 
Hispania Tarraconensis, between tlie Ilierus and 
the Pyrenee.s, in the modern A'aro/ r>'. and (,'?(/- 
jiuxco. Their chief towns were Pomi’KI.ox and 
Calagurris. 'L’licy w.re a brave people, and 
fought in battle bare-headed. Tinder the empire 
th<‘y Mere reg.'irded as skilful diviners and propliets. 
'i’heir name is still retained in that of tlie niodeni 
Ba.Mjiie>. 

Vasconum Saltus. f P n k s i>. ] 

Vasio ( a considerable town of the Vo- 

contii in Gallia Narbonensis. 

Vatia Isauricus, P. Servilius. 1. Consul in 
15. 79, was sent in the following year as jiro. 

eonsni to Cilici.a, in order to cle.'ir tlie *.seas of the 
pirates, wlio-c ravages now spread far ami wide. 
He carrie<i on the war with gre^jt ability and sue- 
cess, and from his concjnest of the fsauri, lu‘ 
obtaiiM'd the surname of Isauricus. After giving 
(.alicia the organisation of a Roman province, he 
entered Rome in triumph in 74, After his return 
Serviliug took a leading part in jmliiic alhiirs. In 
70 heewas one of llie judices at the trial of V^nrex; 
in (!G lie supported the rog.alion of Mauitius for 
epnferriug upon Pompey the command of tin* war 
against tlu' pirates; in (IJ he was a candidate for 
the dignity of p.jntifex maximus, but was di'feab'd 
by Julius Cae.sar; in the same ^-^ear lie sjioke in 
the senate in favour of inflicting the last penalty of 
the law upon the Catiiimirian conspirators; in 57 
e joined the other noble.s in procuring Gicero’s 
recall from linnishment; in 5fl he ojiposi'd tlie 
restoration of Ptohany fo liis kingdom; and in 55 

w.as censor with M. Valerius IMessiIa Niger. 
He took no part in the civil wars, proliably on ac- 
count of his advanced age, and diml in4J.— 2. 
I’raetor 51, belonged originally to the aristocrntical 
party, hut espoused Cae.s’ir's side on the'hreaking 
out of tlie civil w'ar, ami was consul witli Gae.sar in 
Ifl. Ill 4() ho governed the province of Asia n.s 
proconsul, during which time Cicero -wrote to liiiii 
several letters. After the death of Caesar in 4 I, 
he supported Cicero and the rest of the aristn- 
cratical party, m ojiposition to i\ntony. But. he 
soon changed sides again, became r<‘COTiciled to 
Antony, and was made consul a second time in 11. 

Vatinius. 1. P., a political adventurer in the 
last days of the republic, who is described by 
t’icero as one of the gr(‘atest scamps and villains 
that ever lived. His personal appearance was un- 
prepossessing; his face and neck >vere covered with 
swellings, to which Cicero alludes, calling him the 
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struma civitutis. Vatinius was tjuaestor u. f. (i.'j, 
and tribune of the plebs 59, wlieii he sold his ser- 
vices to Caesar, wLo was then co,y>iil with 

Riliulus, ]t was Vatinius who prVjoscd the hill 
to tlie people, by which Caes%r rec>lived the jH'O- 
■vinci's of Cisalf^ine Gaul and lllyricuni for 5 years. 
Vatinius continued to take an active part in judi- 
tical affairs. Tn 5() ho appeared as a witness against 
Milo and Sestius, two of Cicero’s friends, in conse- 
<[uence of wliich the orator made a vehement attack 
upon the cliaracter of Vatinius, hi the speech which 
has come down to us. yatiniusrwas praetor in .55, 
and in the i"*)! lowing year (51) he was accused hy 
C. Licinius (.’alvus of having gained the praetor- 
ship by bribi'ry.’ He was defended on this occa- 
sion by Cict'ro, in order to [>lease (iaesar, wlniin 
Cicero bad oliendcd by his former attack njion 
Vatinius. Soon afterwards Vatiiiiiis went to Gaul, 
where we find him sieving in 51. He accom- 
panied Caesar in the civil Avar, and was made 
consul siiff etus for a h'w da\ s, at the end (>1 
Deeemb'T ‘\7. At the beginning of the folioAv- 
ing year, lui w;is sent into UK lieinu, where In- j 
carried on the wtir with success. After ( 'ae.var’.s j 
deatli ho was comp'.dled to surrender Dyrrhaeiuuni 
and his army to jirutus who liad obtaimsl povsc'- 
sion of Miict'douia, because his troops declared in 
favour of IJiutus. —2. Of Bemwentum, one of tin* 
vihvt and most hateful cn'atures oi' Nero's court, 
equally deformed in body and iii mind. He ivas 
originally a sltoemaker’s ap}>rcntic*. next earned Ids 
living as one of the lowest kinds of icurme or bnf- 
hions, and iinally obtained gretit ]io\ver and wealth 
by acciisiifg th(‘ most distingulsiu'd men in the 
state. A ecM’Laiii kiml ofdi inking-eiips, having 
or ni)//,l(',«, bore the name of Vatinius, juubably 
liecauso be briuigbt tlnuii into fashion. Juvenal 
alludes (v. -ib. ) to a eup of this kind. 

Vatrenus. [ 

Vcctis er Vecta (A/e o/ an island olf llie 

S. coast <d’ Britain, with whicli tiu* Homans becann* 
aciiiniiiited before their eo:i(|uest of Britain, by 
means ol' tlm inhabitants of Massiiia, who were ac- 
customed to visit this island for tlm juirpose of ob- 
taining till. It is related by l)iod(?rna that at low 
AVJUer liic s})ace betvvcen Vectis .v»d the eoa-t of 
Britain was almost entirely dry, so tliat the Britons 
used to biing tin to the island in Avagg<n)s. It was 
conquered l>y Vosjiasian in the reign of Claudius. 
Vedius Polllo. L1 ’oi.lu).J 
Vegetius, Flavius Renatus, the .antlmr of a 
treatise, ltd Militaris Jn.'itiluku or Kiniome Jxvi 
Mihiarii!^ dedicated to the enq>eror Vahmtiidau II. 
I'he. inateritds were derived, according to the de- 
claration of the Avriter himself, from Cato the Cen- 
sor, De liiscipUna Mililan^ from Cornelius Celsus, 
from Frctilinus, from l*at<‘rnus, and frmu the im- 
perial constitutions of Augustus, 'IVajan, and Had- 
rian. The Avork is diAided into 5 books. The 1st 
treats of the IcAving and training of recruits, in- 
cluding instrnctmns for the fortification ot a camp; 
the 2nd, of the oiffTcnt classes into which soldiers 
are divided, ami especially of the organisation of 
the legion; the .Ird, of the operations of an army in 
the field; the 4tii, of the attack and defence of for- 
tresses; the 5th, of marine warfare. The value of 
tliis Avork is much diminished by the fact that tk 
ustiges of periods the most remote from each other 
are mixed tog(‘ther into one confused mass, and not 
niifrequently, ive luwe reason to suspect, are blended 
with arrangements which never existed, except iu 
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tln‘ fancy of the author. The best edition is by 
ScliAvcbelius, Norimb(?i’g, \7i')7; and by Ouden- 
dorp and Bessel, Argent. 

Veiento, Fabricius, Avas banished in the reigri^. 
of Nero, A. D. (12, in consequence of his having 
published se\cval lijiids. He after Avards returned 
to Rome, and became in the reign of Doinitian 
oncfof the most infamous informers and 11attcr<j|^. i 
of that tyrant.* He also enjoyed the friendship of 
Norva. 

Veil (Veiens, -cutis, Veientaniis : Jsola.'^hr-* 
we.se), one of the most ancient and powerful cities of 
Ktfuria, sitiia*d on the river Cremera, about 12 
miles from Rome. It possessed a strongly fortified 
citadel, built on a hill rising preciyntoiisly from the 
de(‘p glens Avhicli bound it, save at*tlie single point 
AA’liere a narrow ridge unites it to the city. It 
was* one of ‘the 12 cities of the Pltnist an Confede- 
ration, and apjtaivntly the hugest of all. As far 
as Ave enn judge from its present remains, it aams 
about 7 niih's in circumfi'rence, Avhich agrees Avitli 
tlie .stahmient of Dionysius, that it Avas equal in 
size to AtJn-ii3. Its tenitory (Jf/rr lefew.v) Avas 
e\tensiv(‘, an*d apjlears originally to liave (‘xtendod 
on tlie S. and E. to the Tiber ; on tbe^S.W. to the 
sea, embracing the saliiiai* or snIt-Avorks, at the 
mouth of the river ; and on the V7. to tlie territory 
of Caere. The Ciminian rore''t ajiju'ars to have 
heen its N. W. l>oun<lary ; on the E. it must 
have embiaced all tile distriet S. of Soerate an#E.- 
ward to the Tibei^ 'I’ln* cities of Capciia and Fi- 
deiiae Avere colonies of Vidi. Veii Avas a i» 0 AVP,rful 
city at the time of thf^ foundation of Rome, and 
the most formidabh; and dangerous of hm* neigh- 
bours. Th.> \’'(*ientes were engaged in almost uii- 
cea'-ing Ipstilities Avitli Ibime for more tliaii .‘i ceii- 
ies and a half, and \\e Iiave records of 14 distinct 
A\ars between the 2 peoples. Veil Avas at length 
taken by the dictator Cainilliv., after a siege Avhicb 
is said to liave lasted lO years. 'J'he city fell into 
his hand.s, actording to tin* eiunmon story, by means 
of a cuniculus or mine. Avh.ieh \va.s earned by Ca- 
millius from the Roman camp under the city into 
llio ciiadel of Veii. So Avell built and spacious was 
Veii, that the Romans aa^' anxious, after the de- 
struction of tbeir own city by the (iuuls in ^590, to 
remove to Veii, and are .caid to hav(< beiui only 
jirevented from carrying their ]nirposc into dfect by 
the idoquence of Camiilns. Frmu this time Veii 
Avas aUuuloned ; but after tln^ lapse of ages it Avas 
colonised afresh by Augustus, and made a Roman 
nuinicipium. The new' colony, however, occupied 
scarcely a ,‘5rd of the ancient city, and had .again 
sunk into decay in the reign of Hadii.ui. I’lom 
tU'.s time Veii disappears enlirelv from history, and, 
on the revival of letters, cAcn its site Avas long an 
object of dispute. It is now settled. lioweA'er, be- 
yond a doubt, that it stood in the neighbourhood 
the hamlet of Jgo/ii /biwse, where se\eral ro- 
main.s of the ancient city IniAO been discovered. 
Of these the most interesting is its cemetery; but 
there is noAv only one tomb remaining open, Avhich 
Avas discovered m the Avinter of J{142-.‘1, and con- 
tains many interesting remaims of Etruscan art. 

V6iOvis, a Hoinaii deity., Avhose name is ex- 
plained by some to mean little Jupiter while 
others intt-rnret it “the destructive Jupiter,” and 
identify him with Pluto; Veiovis was probably 
an Etni.Man divinity ofa destructive nature, whose 
fearful hgditnings produced deafness in those Avho 
were to he struck by them, even before they 

3 F 4 
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were actually Iiurlod. His temple at Home stood 
between the Capitol arel thh Tarpeian rock; he was 
represented as a yoiilhfiil god armed with,arrows. 

* Velabrum. j Roma, p. 650, b.] 

Velauni or Vellavi, a people in Gallia Aqiii- 
tanica, in the modern •^vho were originally 

subject to the Arverni, but subscciuently appear as 
r\ independent people. 

Yeleda, a prophetic virgin, by Ifirth belonged to 
the Bructeri, junl was regarded as a divine being 
byViost of the nations in central Germany in the 
reign of Vespasian. She inhabited a lofty tower 
in the neighbourhood of the river *ippia (Lippe). 
She encouraged Civilis in his revolt against the 
Romans, but sj^e was afterwards taken prisoner and 
carried to Rome. 

Velia or Eiea, also called Hyele (’EAea, 'TeArj, 
the dilfereiit forms are owing to the Vord having 
originally the Aeolic digamma, wliich the Romans 
changed into V: Velienses or Eleatea, pi. : Ous- 
tdV a Mare de/fa liritcca)^ a Greek town of Lu- 
cania on the W. coast between Paestum and Bux- 
entuni, was founded by the Phocaeaiis, who h;id 
abandone<i their native eity to escape from the 
Persian so^’Meignty, about n. c. 54,‘l. Tt wjis si- 
tuated about 8 miles E. of the river Hales, and 
possessed a good harbour. It is celebrated as tlie 
birthplace of the philosophers Parmenides and Zeno, 
who founded a school of \»hilosophy usually known 
iintfer the name of the Eleatic. It possessed a <e- 
lebrated temple of Hemeter (Cqrcs). Cicero, who 
resided at Velia at one time, frequently mentions it 
in his correspondence ; an^ it appears to liavo been 
reckoned a healthy place. (II or, JCj). i. 1.5.) Jn 
the time of Strabo it had censed to be a town of 
importance. • 

Velinus ( Velhio)^ a river in the territory of the 
Sabines, rising in tlie central Apennines, and fall- 
ing into the Nar. This river in the neighbourhood 
of Reate overilowed its banks and formed several 
small lakes, the largest of which was called Lacus 
Velinus (Piedi A?q/o, also Lago dellc Mormore). 
In order t<» carry oif these Avaters, a channel was 
cut through tin; rocks by Curius Hentatus, the con- 
queror of the Sabines, liP^neans of which the waters 
of thc'Velinus were carried through a narrow gorge 
to a spot where they fall from a height of several 
hundred feet into the river Nar. This fall, which 
is one of tlie most celebrated in Ihirope, is known 
at the iiresent day by the name of the fall of Terni, 
or tlie cascade delle Mann ore. 

Velltrae (Vcliteriius: Vdlctri), an ancient town 
of the Volscians in Latiuin, but subsequently be- 
longing to the Latin League. It was conquered 
by the Romans, and colonised at an early periled, 
but it frequently revolted from Rome. It is chiedy 
celebr.ited as the birthplace of tlie emperor Augustus. 

VeliUS LongUS, a Latin grammarian, known to 
us from a treatise, De Orthographni^ still extant, 
printed in the “■ Graramaticae Latinae Auctores 
Antiqui,” of PiitschiiLs, 4to. Hanov. 1G0.5. Veliiis 
also wrote a coinmontary on Virgil, which is men- 
tioned by Macroliins. 

Vellaunodununi (Beautm), a town of the Se- 
nones in Gallia Lugdnnensis. 

Vellavi. [Vklauni.] 

Velleius Paterciilus. [Paterculus.] 
Vellocasses, a peopki in Gallia Liigduncnsis, 
N.W. of the Parisii; extending along the Sequana 
as far as the ocean ; their chief town was Rato- 
MAO us. 
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Venafrum ( Venafraniis : Venafn\ a town in the 
N. of Saiimium, near the river V ulturniis, and ou 
the confines oi^atium, celebrated for the excellence 
of its olives, f 

ifenedi orlVenedlie, a people in Europenn Snr- 
matia, dwelling on tlie Baltic Ea? of the Vistula. 
The Sinus Venedicus (<tul/ of Jtigu), and the 
Venedici Montes, a range of mountains between 
Poland and East Prussia, were called after tliis 
people. • 

Veneris Promontorium. [Pyrenes Prom.J 
Veneris Portus or P^enaei Portus, a seaport 
town of the Indigetes in Hispania Ttwraconensis, 
near the Prom. Vciu'ris, and on tlie frontiers of Gaul. 

Venetia. 1. A district in the N. of Italy, was 
originally included under the general name of 
Gallia Cisalpina, but was made by Augustus ibe 
loth Regio of Italy. It was bounded on the W. 
by the river Athesis, which separated it from Gallia 
Cisalpina ; on the N. by the Carnic Alps ; on tl.e 
E. bj'- the river Tiinaviis, which siqia rated it from 
Istria ;* and on the S. by the Adriatic Gulf. 'J'his 
country was, and is, very fertile ; and its inhabit- 
ants enjoy(‘d great prosperity. 'J’lie cliief pro- 
ductions of the country were excellent wool, a sweet 
but much prized Avin(‘,and race-liorscs. Dionysius, 
the tyrant of Syracuse, is said to- have kejit a stud 
of race-hoYses in this country. — Its inhabitants, 
the Veneti, frequently called Heneti (‘Evctoi) liy 
the Greeks, wei^? commonly said to be descendants 
of the Paphlagoiiiun Heneti, wliom Aiitenor led 
into the country riftcr the Trojan war ; hiit this 
tale, like so many others, has on idently arisen from 
the mere similarity of the name. Others supposed 
the Veneti to be a branch of the Celtic Veneti in 
Gaul ; but this supposition is di3prf)\ ed by the ex- 
press testimony of Polybius, that tliey spoke a lan- 
guage ciitir(;ly different from the Celtic : and tliat 
they had no connexion with the Celts, may be in- 
ferred from the fact that they were always on ho‘'tiIe 
terms with the Celtic tribes settled in Italv. lle- 
rodot^is regards them as an Illyrian race ; and all 
writers arc agreed that they did not belong to tlie 
original j>opu]ation of Italy. Jn consequence of 
their hostility to the Celtic tribes in their neigh- 
bourhood, they^/ormed at an early period an alliance 
with Rome ; and their country was defended by 
the Romans against their d.'ingerous enemies. Cn 
the conquest of the Cisalpine Gauls, the V^eneJi 
likewise became included under the Roman do- 
minions ; and they were almost the only people in 
Italy who became the subjects of H«*me witiiont 
offering any resistance. The Veneti continued to 
enjoy great prosperity down to the time of the Mar- 
coinannic wars, in the reign of the emjieror Ame- 
lins ; but from this time their country Avas fre- 
quently dcAUstated by the liarltarians Avlfu invade»l 
Italy; and at length, in the .5th century, many of 
its inhabitants, to escape the ravages of the Huns 
under Attila, totik refuge in the islands olF tlieir 
coast, on which now stands the^ city of Venice. 
The chief towns of Venetia in ancient times Avere, 
Patavium, Altinum, and Aquilkia. The - 
latter carried on an extensive coniinerce, and ex- 
ported, among other things, large quantities of 
amber, Avhich was brought from the Baltic through 
the interior of Europe to these cities. —2. A district 
in the N. W. of Gallia Lugdnnensis, inhabited by 
the. Veneti, who were a brave people, and the best 
s;iilor8 in all Gaul. Off their coast was a group 
of islands called Insulae VeuStlcae. 
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Venetus Lacas. [Brigantinus Lacus.] 

Venilia, a nymph, daughter of Pilumnus, sister 
of Amata, wife of king Jiatinu.l and mother of 
'J’urnus and Jutunui by Daunns. ^ 

Vennones, a people of HHaetiii, fud accordifig tc 
Strabo the inSst savage of the Khactian tribes, in- 
habiting the Alps near the sources of the Athesis 
(A dUid). 

Venta. 1. Belgarum ( Winchestor)^ tlie cliief 
town of the Belgae in Britain.* The nJBdern city 
still contains several Roman remains. — 2. Ice- 
norum. [Iueni.J —3. Siliilum {Cuenrent)^ a 
town of the Silures in Britain, in Monmouthshire. 

Venti the winds. They appear per- 

sonified, even in the Homeric poems, but at the 
same time they are conceived as ordinary plie- 
nouiena of nature. The master and ruler of all 
the winds is Aeolus, who resides in the i.sland 
Aeolia [Akolus] ; but the other gods also, espe- 
cially Zeus, exercise a power over them. HonuT 
mentions by name Boreas (N. wind). Kurus (K. 
wind), Notus (8. wind), and Zcphynis (W. wind). 
When the, funeral pile of Patroclus could not be 
made to burn, Achilles promised to offer sacrifices 
to the w'inds ; and Iris accordingly hastened to 
them, ami found them feasting in tlie palace of 
Zepliyrns in Thrace. Boreas and Zephyi us there- 
upon straightway crossed the Thracian sea into 
Asia, to cause the lire to blaze. According to 
Hesiod, tlie beneficial winds, Notus, Boreas, Ar- 
gestes, and Zepliynis, were the sons of Astraeus 
and Kos; and the destructive ones, suclias Typhon, 
are said to bo tlie sons of Typhoons. J,«ater, 
especially {diilosophical, writers endeavoured to 
deriiio the winds more accurately, according to 
their places in the compass. Thus Aristotle, 
besides tlie 4 principal winds (Boreas or Aparctias, 
Kiiius, Notiis, and Zephyrus), mentions 3, the 
Me.ses, Caicias, and Apeliotes, between Boreas 
and Kurus ; lietw'cen Kurus and Notus ho places 
the Plioeiiicias ; between Notus and ZephjTus he 
lias only the Kips; and between Zephyjus and 
Boreas be places the Argestes (Olympias or Sciron) 
and the Thrascias. It must further be observed 
that, according to Ari.stotle, the Kurus is not due K. 
but S. E. Ill the Museum Pio-tHenientinum there 
exists a marble monument upon which the winds 
are described with their Greek and Latin names, 
viz. 8eptentrio (Aparctias), Kurus (Euros or 8. E.), 
and between these Aquilo (Boreas), ViiUurnus 
(Caicias) and Solamis (Apheliotes). Betw'ecn 
Eunis and Notus (Notes) there is only one, the 
Kuroauster (Euronotus) ; betw’oeu Notus and 
Favonius (Zephyrus) are marked Austro-Africus 
(Libonotus), and Africus (Lips) ; and botweci 
Favonius and Septentrio we find Chrus (lapyx'; 
and (Iftcius (Thra^iiis). The winds were repre 
Rented by poets and artists in different w'ays ; tin 
latter usually represented them as beings w’itl 
W’ings at their heads and shoulders. The mos 
remarkable njonument representing the w inds i. 
tlie octagonal tower of Andronicus Cyrrhestes a 
Alliens. Each of the 8 sides of the monumen 
represents one of the 8 principal winds in a flying 
attitude. A moveable Triton in the centre of th 
cupola pointed with his staff to the wind blowiiir 
at the time. All tlieso 8 fi<rnres have wing.s a 
their shoulders, all are clothed, and the peculia- 
rities of the winds are indicated by their bodie 
and Various attributes. Black lambs were offerci 
as sacrifices to the destructive winds, and whit< 
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nos to favoiirafile or good w'iiids. Boreas had a 
einple on the river Ili.s^us in Attica; and Ze- 
•hyrus had an altar on the ).acred road to Eleusis. 

Ventidius Bassus, P., a ecl(‘brated Romani 
general, w'as a nativf of Piccmim, and was taken 
irisoner liy ]*on'^eiiis Strabo in tlio Social war 
n. (\ 8.0), and carried to Rome. W hen he grev/ 
ij to mail's e.ilate, In; got a poor living by un^r • 
aking to fuiiisli mules and vcliich's for those 
magistrates who went from Rome to administer a 
rovince. In this hiimhle eniploynuMit lie Wcnimf 
eiiowii to C. Julius Caesar, whom lie accompanied 
iito Gaul. In tlie Civil war he executed Caesar's 
rders with ability, and becaim* a favourite of his 
groat commander. He obtained the rank of tribune 
if the plebs, and was made a priietor for ii. c. 43. 
After Caesar’s death Vcntidiiis sided with M. An- 
my in the war of Mutina (43), and in the same 
ear was made consul sulfectiis. In :)!) Antony 
.sent Vmitidius into Asia, to oppose Labieniis and 
the Parthians. He conducted this war with dis- 
tingiii.shed ability and success. In the 1st cam- 
:iigii(3.0) lie defeated the Parthians and Labiemis, 
the latter df whom was slain in his flight after 
he battle ; and in the ‘2nd campaign (38) Ventidius 
gained a still more brilliant victory over the Par- 
thiaiis, wiio had again invaded Syria. Pacorus, 
he king’s son, fell in this battle. Antony, howe- 
ver, far from being plea.sed wdth the success of 
Ventidius, showed great jealousy of him|» and 
ksmissed him fij^m his employment. Yet his ser- 
vici's were too great to be overlooked ; and he had 
a triiimpli in Noveii^ier, 38. Nothing more is 
known of him. Ventidius w’as often cited as an 
istance of a man who rose from the lowest con- 
dition to tlie highest lionours ; a captive became a 
Roman con.snl and enjoyed a triiimjili ; but this 
was in a period of revolution. 

Venus, the goddess of Jove among (he Romans. 
Before she was identified witli the Gieek Aphro- 
dite, she was one of the least impoiUvnt divinities 
n the religion of the Romans ; lint still her wor- 
ship seems to have been established at Rome at 
an early time. There was a stone cliapel with an 
image of Venus Miirteft^vr Murviti in the Circus 
near the spot where the altar of Consus wais coii- 
•aled. This surname was said to be the same as 
Myrtea (from myrtiis^ a myrtle), and to indicate 
the fondness of the goddess for the myrtle-tree, iji 
ancient times there is said to have been a mv rtle- 
grovc in front of her sanctuary below the Aveii- 
tiiie. Another ancient snrnaiiK' of Venus was 
Vlourina^ wdiich is said to have been derived from 
lier image having been found in the great ’.sewvr 
[•(c/oaen) ; but this tale is nothing but an etymok>- 
gieal inference from the uaine. It i.s supposed by 
inndern writers that tliis siiniame ^igllif^es the 
“Purifier” from cliKtrc or cZ/oti! ‘"to wash” or 
“purify.” The statue of Venus under this sur- 
name was set np by T. 'J'atiii^ in a t. ninle near 
the forum. A 3rd ancient surname of Venus i.s 
Calva, under which she liad 2 temples in the 
neighbourhood of the Capitol. Some believed that 
one of them had been built by Aliens Alarciiis, 
because his A\ife was in danger of losing her hair ; 
others thought that it was a monument of a pa- 
triotic act of the Roman women, w*lio during tlie 
siege of the Gauls cut ‘olT their hair and gave it 
to the men to make strings for their bows; and 
others again supposed it to refer to the fancies and 
caprices of lovers, citlvere signifying to teaze.’ 



But it probably refers to the fact'tliat on her wed- 
ding day the bride, cither actually or symbolically, 
cut off a lock of hair ||,o' sacrifice it to Venus. In 
♦hese, the most ancient surnames of Vefiiis, Ave 
must recognise Ium* primiti# character and attri- 
butes. — In later times her Avoj^sliip liecame much 
more extended, and her identification with the 
(^eek Aphrodite introduced Avirious new attrihi^es. 
At the beginning of the second I^jiinic Avar, the 
Avorship of Venus Erycina Avas introduced from 
Sicily, and a temple Avas dedicated to her on the 
Capitol, to which subsequently another Avas added 
outside the Colliiie gate. In the year n. <?. 114, a 
Vestal virgin was killed by lightning ; and as the 
general moral corruption, especially among the 
Vestals, was bdiieved to be the cause of tins dis- 
aster, the Sibylline books, up(ni being consulted, 
<.ommand<'d tliata temple should be binlt to Venus 
Verticordia (tlie goddess wln> turns tbe henris ol 
men) on the via Salaria. Alter tlie cIomj of the 
Samnite Avar, Kabius Giirges founih'd tl)e AVorship 
of Venus Obsequens and Postvorta ; 8cipio Al’riea- 
nus the younger, that f)f Venus Genitrix, in wdiicli 
lie was afterwards folio \A'ed by (kiesa!*? who adih^l 
that of Venus Victrix. The worship of Venus was 
promoted by Caesar, Avho traced his descent from 
Aeneas, who was supposed to be the son of IVIars 
and Venus, 'i'ho mouth of April, as the beginning 
of spring, w'as thought t» In? peculiarly sacred t<> 
thofroddoss of love, llespecting the Greek goddess 
see ArJiiioDiTi:. 

Veiiiisia (Vemisinus: Vcnosu\ an ancient to wm 
of A])ulin, S. of the river ^Aufidus, and near Mt. 
Vultur, situated in a romantic country, and nio- 
morablo as tlie Ijlrtlqilace of tlie jioet Horace. It 
Avas originally a towm of tlie llirpiiii in Sanininm ; 
and after its original Sabellian inhabitants iiad be»*ii 
ilriven out by tlie lloiiians, it Avas colonised by the 
latter, u. c. “j.Ol, and formed an important military 
station. Here the remnants of the Homan army' 
took refuge after *the fatal battle of Cannae, *2l(». 

Veragri or Varagri, a people in Gallia Belgica, 
on the J^»nnine Alps, near the cuiitlueiice of the 
Dransi* and the Rlioiie. 

Verbanus Lacus {/ja*jo a lake in 

Gallia {.h,>alpina, and the largest lake in all Italy, 
being aimut 40 miles in length from N. to S. : its 
greatest breadth is d miles. It is fonued by the 
river Ticirnis and other streams descending from the 
Alps ; and tlie river Ticinus issues from its southern 
extremity. 

Vercellae (Vercellensis : the chief 

toAvn of the Lildci in Gallia Ci.salpina, and subse- 
quently a lioinan municipium, ufld a place of coii- 
sideralde impoitaiiee. 

Vercingetorix, tlie celebrated chieftain of the 
Arverni, avIio carried on aa'ui’ with great ability 
against Caesar in n. c. ,V2. The history of this 
AA’ar occupies the 7th book of (kiesar’s Commen- 
taries on tlu; GaMic Avar. Vercingetorix fell into 
Caesar’s liauds on tlie capture of Alesia, was sub- 
sequently taken to Jioinc, Avherc he adorned the 
triumph of his conqueror in 45, and Avas afu-rwards 
put to di'ath. 

Veretum (Verotiinis ; A/c-ssawo), more anciently 
called Baris, a town in Calabria, on the road from 
Leiica to Tatciitum, and (iOO stadia S. E. of tin* 
latter city. ‘ _ 

Vergae, a tov/n in ’the interior of Brultium, of 
uncertain site. 

Vergellus, a rivulet iu Apulia crossing the plain 
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of Cannae, which is said to have been choked by 
the dead bodies of the Romans slain in the me- 
morable battle jigainst Hannibal. 

Vergilius. ^Virgil lus.] 

■^prginius. [Vu^^nius.] 

Verolamium or Verulamium /OW Vemlnm^ 
near St. Albans), the chief town of tlie Catuellani 
in Britain, probably the residence of the king Cas- 
sivcllaunus, which Avas conquered by Caesar. It 
was subw'quently made a Roman municipium. It 
was destroyed by the Britons under Boadicea, in 
their insurrection figainst the Romans, but Avas 
rebuilt and continued to be an imjiortant place. 

' Veromaudui, a people in Gallia Belgica, be- 
tAveen tlie Nervii and Suessioiies, in the modern 
Vennandois. Their chiiif town Avas Augusta VerO- 
manduorum Qaentin). 

Verdna (Veronensis : Verona)^ an important 
tow'n in Gallia Cisalpina, on tin? river Athc'sis, Avas 
originally the capital of the Eugiinei, Imt subse- 
(lueiitly belonged to tlie Cenomaiii. At a still later 
time it fv.as made a Roman colony, Avith tlie sur- 
name Augusta ; and under the empire it was one 
of tlie largest and most tlourishing trevns in the N. 
of luly. It Avas the birthplimo of Catullus : and, 
.aecording to some accounts, of tin* elder Pliny, 
thougli otliers make him a native of (^oinum. It 
is cidebrated on account of tin* ])attle fought in its 
neighhonrliood in tin? ('ampi Raudii, by Miu'ius 
against the Ciinhri, .and also hy the victory of Tlieo- 
doric the Great o^er ( )(loacer. 'riieodoric look up 
liis residence in this town, Avlieiiec it is called by 
the Gorman writers of tlu; middle ages Hietrichs 
Bern, to ulstingnisli it from Bern in S wiijwTland. 
'J’lierc are still many Roman remains at ViTona, 
and among others an ain[>hilheuti’ii in a good statu 
of presi'rvalioii. 

Verres, C., Avas quaestor n. c. bll, to Cii. Papi- 
rius Carbo, and therefore at that period ladonged 
to the Marian party. Ho, however, deserted Carbo 
and Avent oA’er to Sulla, Avlin sent him to Beiieven- 
tum, Adhere he wais allow(‘d a share of the confis- 
cated estates. Verres next appears as the legnti; 
of Cn. Corneliu.s Dolabella, praetor of Cilicia in 
~ -7.V, and one of tlie most rapacious of the provin- 
cial governors, (t^n the death of the regular (|ua('stor 
C. Malleolus, V(*rres became the pr(M[uae8tor of 
Dolalu'lla. In Verres Dolalmlla found an artive 
and unscrupulous agent, and, in return, conniA'ed 
at his excesses. But the pro-qiuu'stor proved as 
tuithless to Dolabella a.s he had been to Carbo, and 
turned eA’idence against him on bis prosecution by 
M. .Scaunis in 711. Verres Avas praetor urbanus in 
74, and afterwards propraete.r in Sicily, where ho re- 
mained nearly years (73 — 71). The extortions 
and exactions of Verres in the island have become 
notorious through the celebrated orations erf Cicero. 
No class of the inhabitants of Sicily aa'us exempted 
from his avarice, his cruelty, or his insults. The 
'Avealthy had money or AA'orks of art to yield up ; 
the middle classes might be made, to pay heavier 
imposts ; and the exports of the vineyards, the 
arable land, and the loom, he saddled wn'th heavier 
burdens. By capricious changes or violent abro- 
gation of their compacts, Verres rcducc'd to beg- 
gary both the producers and the farmers rf the 
revenue. Ilis three years’ rule desolated the island 
more effectually than the tAvo recent Servile Avars, 
and tluin tlie old struggle between Carthage and 
Rome for the possession of the island. So diligently 
did he employ his opportunities, that he boasted of 
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having amas'-.cd enongli for a life of op\ilcnce, even 
if he were compelled to disgorge two-thirds of his 
plunder, in stiHing inquiry or pu’idiasing an ac- 
quittal. As soon as ho left Sicily, ^lie inhabitants 
resolved to bring him *to tri^l. ooinniit^ed 

the prosec'utioi^o Cicero, who had been Lilybaean 
quaestor in Sicily in 7.% and had promised his 
good ofHei's to the Sicilians whenever they might 
demand them. Cicero heartily entered into lh»“ 
cansoof tlie Sicilians, and spared no pains lo secure 
a conviction of tlie groat criminal. Verres was 
defendi'd by llortoiisius.^and wA supported by the 
whole powj-r of the aristocracy. At first his parti- 
sans attempted to stop the prosecution by brj))e8,* 
flatterie-, and menaces ; but finding this to be im- 
posfeibh', they (‘iideavoured to substitute a sham 
prost'cntor in the place of Cicero. Hortensius 
thendbre oifered as ])rosecutor Q. Caecillns Niger, 
wlio had b( en (piaestor to the defe.ndant, had quar- 
relh'd with liiin, and had conseqnenth', it ’vvaa 
alleged, the tneans of exposing oliiciall 3 ' his abuse 
of the piililic monoA'. ihit the Sicilians ■^•(‘jected 
Caeeiliiis altogether, not merel\' as no match for 
J lurieiisin^, biit as foisted into the cause by the 
defendant or his advocate. Ilya technical process 
f)f tli(‘ Ibinian law, called J)inntdi(\ tiie judices. 
witliout hearing evidence, determined from the 
argimients t)L counsel alone, wlio should be ap- 
pi)irit<'<i ptoseeutor. Tiiev decided iti C’ieero’s fa- 
vour. I'lie ('ration which Cicero debvered on this 
occasion, \\n,s the l)ivinalio in Q.^'afcUium. 'I'he 
|iretension,s of Caecilins were thus set aside. Vet 
hop(* did not yet forsake V(‘nvs and Ids friends. 
Kvidt'iic'* for tlie prosecution was to be collected in 
Sicily it^elt'. Cicero was allowed llO da^'s for 
the purpose. Verrea once again attempted to set 
up a sham ]»ros(!cutor, wlio undertook to impeach 
him for his fbniier extortions in A chain, and to 
gatlmr tlu' ('\idence in 108 days. ' Jlut the new 
prosecutor m'ver wont even so far as llrundisinni 
in (pu'i't of evidence, and the design was alian- 
done'l. Instead of the 1 10 days allowed, (^icero, 
assi^t( d by his cousin Lucius, couqih'ted his re- 
searclies in TiO, and returned with a mass of evi- 
<lence and a crowd (»f witnesses gatliered fiom all 
. parts of tile island. Hortensius in^Jiv grasped at Ids 
last elianc(3 of an acquittal, and it was not an im- 
likelv Ole', (,'ould the impeachment be jmt olf to 
tile next year, Vern's was safe. Hortensius hiiU' 
self would then he consul, with Q. Metellus for his 
colleague, and AI. IMetellus Avoiiid he praetor ur- 
bani:<. For evorv firm and Jionest judex wlioin 
tlie iipriglit JM. Acilins CJlabrio, then ])raetor ur- 
hanus, liad named, a ]>artial or venal suhstitutc 
would lie found. CJlabrio himself would give 
place as (Uiaesltor or president of the court to iVl. 
Metellur^, a partisan. If not a kinsman, of the de- 
fendant. It was already the month of .July’. The 
games to b(‘ exhibited by Cn. Pompey were fixed 
for the middle of August, and would occupy a 
fortnight; the Jioinan games would immediately 
succeed tlieni, and thus 40 days intervene between 
Cicero’s charge and the reply of Hortensius, who 
again, by dexti’rons adjournments, wtmld delay the 
proceedings until tlie games of Victory, and the 
connnenc.enu'nt of tint new year. Cicero therefore 
abnbdoimd all thought of eloquence or display, and 
merely introducing liis case in the first ot the 
Verrine orations, rested all his hope's of success on 
thc^xvMght of testimony alone. HorteiiKius was 
quite ’unprepared witli counter-evidence, and afte 


the first day he Abandoned the cause of Verres. 
Before the nine days occupied in hearing evidence 
were over, Verres quitted ll]y city in despair, ; nd 
was coi?denmod in liis absence. Jle retired to*. 
Marseilles, retaining ^io many of his treasures, of 
art as to c.auso (^entually his proscription by 
M. Antony in 48. Of the 7 Verrine orations 
of f^icero, ll onl\', the IMrlnatio and tlje Acf^ « 
Prima^ were spoken, while the reinaining h wore 
compiled from the depositions after tin' verdict. 
Cicero’s own division of the impeachment i'^he * 

following : 

. r 1. In Q. Caecilium or Divintitio. 

1. Preliminary -j 2. Proemium — Actio Priina — 

[ Statement of the Case. 


These alone were spoken. 


Orations 
f(»nnded on 
tile Deposi- 
tions. 


8. Verres’s official life to n. c. 73. 
4, Jiirisdictio Sicilir-nsls. 
a. Oratio Fnimentaiia. 

(). J)e Sign is. 

7. De Siippliciis. 


These were circulated as documents or mani- 


festoes of the cause after the flight of Verres. 
Verrugo, *a town I'f the Vol.sci in Latinm, of 


uncertain site. 


Verticordia. [Vems.] • 

Vertumnus or Vortummis, is said to have 


been an Etruscan divinity whose worship was in- 
troduced at Rome by an ancient \btlbinian colony 
occujivitig at first the Caelinn hill, and afteruwds 
the vicus Tiiscns,^ Tin* name is evidently con- 
nected with rc/Vo, and formed on the analogy of 
alutmms from <//o, whe^ico it must signify'’ the 
god who changes or nu'tamorphoses himself.” For 
this reason the Romans connected Vertiunmis with 


all occurrences to xvhicli the verb vcd(t apjiliea, 
such as the change of season.s, purelmse and sale, 
the return of rivers to their propt'r liods, Ac. But 
ill ri'ulity the god was connected only with the 
transformation of plant.s and their progress from 
I'lossom to fruit. Henee the story, that when 
Vi'rtumnus was in love v/ith Pomona, lie assumed 
all pos-iible form.'?, until at last he gained his end 
by metamorphosing himself into a liloiuning youth, 
(iardeners accordingly wlfen'd to him tin* fir-jt 
prodii(?e of their gardens and garlands of budding 
dowers. Tile whole people ci'lelnated a fe'-ti\al to 
Yertiiinnn.s on tho*23rd of Augu.sl, nndi'r the name 
of tlic? }'ortumnu!ia^ denoting the transition from 
the beautiful season of autumn to the less agreeable 
one. He bad a temple in the vicus Tnscus, and a 
statue of him stood in the vicus Jugarius near the 
altar of Ops. The story of the Ftru-can origin 
seems to be siiilicieiitly refuted by his genuine 
Roman name, and it is much more prohab/o that 
the worship of ViTtninnus was of Sahiiie origin. 
'J’he importance of the worship ef Vertumnus at 
Rome is evident from tlu' fact, that it was attended 


to by a sjK'cial fhiineii (Jhnicn ]’or{uvinulis), 

Vemlae (Veiulami.s : VcroU)^- a town of the 
Hernici in Lntiuin, S. E. ot Aletriuni, aiul N. ot 
Fnisino, suh.seijiu’iitly a Roman colony'. 
Vorulaniium. [ V ku o l a m i vm. ] 

Verus, L. Aurelius, the colleague of M, Aure- 
lius in the mipirc, n. Ibl — 1G9. Ho was bom 
in 130, .and his original name was L. Ceionius 
Conimoda-!. HI.S father L. Ccioniiia Cominodus 
vv.as adopted by Hadrian in 136; and on the death 
of his lather in 138, he was, in luir-suance of the 
L'onnn.and of Hadrian, adopted, along with M. 
Aurelius, by M. Antoninus. On the death of 



Antoninus in KJl, lie succcc did to the empire 
along with M. Aurelius. Tlie history of his reign 
is given under Aur|:l*ius. Verus died suddenly 
,,at Altinum in the country of Veneti, tol^•^u:ds the 
close of 1()9. He had been luiirried to liiicilhi, 
the daughter of his colleague. ^ 

Vescinus Ager. [Suessa Aiirunca.] 
Vesevus.. [Vesuvius.] ^ 

Vesontio {livsaucon)^ the chief^own of the Sc- 
quani in Gallia Jlelgica, situated on the rivc‘r Dubis 
which llowed around the town, with the 
exception of a space of GOO feet, on Avhich stood a 
mountain, forming the citadel of the town, and con- 
nected with the latter by means of walls. Veson- 
tio was an important place under the Romans, and 
still contains luins of an aqueduct, a triumphal 
arch, and other Roman remains. 

Vespasianus, T. Flavius Sabinus, Roman 
emperor, a. d. 70—79, was born in the Sabine 
country on the 17th of November, a. i). 9. Ilis 
father was a man of mean condition, of Reate, in 
the country of tlic Sabini. His mother, Vespasia 
Polla, was the daughter of a praefectus castrorum, 
and the sister of a Roman senator. • She was left 
a widow witli 2 sous, Flavius Sahinus and Vespa- 
siarn Ve^^asitm served as tribunus inilitum in 
Tlirace, and was quaestor in Crete and Cyrene. 
Jle was afterwards aedih; and praetor. About 
this time he took to wife Flavia Domitilla, the 
djqijghter of a Roman eques, by whom be bud 2 
sons, both of whom succeeded him. In the reign 
of (Jlaudius he was sent into (frennany as legatiis 
legion is ; and in >13 lie held the same command in 
Rritain, and reduced the Isle of Wight. He was 
consul ill 51, and proconsul of Africa under Nero. 
Ho was at this time very poor, and was accused of 
getting money Ity dishonourable means. Rut lie 
had a great military reputation, and lie was liked 
by the soldiers. Nero afterwards sent him to the 
Pkist (GG ), to conduct the war against the Jews. 
His conduct of the Jewish w'ar had raised his re- 
putation, when the war broke out lietwcen Otho 
and Vitellius after the death of Galba. He Avas 
proclaimed emperor at Alexandria on the 1st of 
July G9, and soon aftiy all tlirough the East. 
Vespasian came to Rome in the following year 
(70), leaving his son Titus to continue ^he war 
agaiiKst the Jews. Titus took Jerusalem after a 
siege of 5 nioiiths ; and a formidable insurrection 
of the Ratavi, headed by Civilis, was put down 
about the same period. Vespasian, on his arrival 
at Rome, worked Avith great industry to restore 
order in the city and in the empire. He disbanded 
some of the mutinous soldiers of Vitellius, and 
maintained discipliue among his oavu. He •o- 
operated in a friendly maimer Avith the senate in 
the public administration. The simplicity and 
frugality of his mode of life formed a striking con- 
trast Avith the profusion and luxury of some of his 
jiredecessors, and his example is said to have done 
more to reform the morals of Rome than all the 
laws Avhich liad ever been enacted. He lived 
more like a private person tlian u man avIio pos- 
sessed sujireme power: lie was affable and easy of 
access to all persons. The nersoiial anecdotes of 
such a man are some of the most instructive records 
of his reign. He Avas never ashamed of the mean- 
ness of his origin, and. ridiculed all attempts to 
make out for him a distinguished genealogy. When 
Vologeaes, the Parthian king, addressed to him a 
letter commencing in these terms, “ Arsaces, king 
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of kings, to Flavius Vespasian us,” tlic ansAver be- 
gan, Flavius Vespasianus to Arsacoa, king of 
kings.” If i||be true, as it is recorded, th.it he 
Avas not aimofed at satire or ridicule, lie exhibited 
ai^ elevation jf)f cluyacter almost unpnralhded in 
one who filled so exalted a statioi/' lie knew the 
bad character of his son Domitian, and as long as 
he lived he kept him under proper restraint. The 
stories that are told of his avarice and of his modes 
of r<aisi|pg money, if true, detract from tlu‘ dignity 
of his character > and it seems that he had a tastV 
for little savings, ^nnd for coarse him lonr. Yet it 
is admitted that he Avas liberal in nil l^is expendi- 
ture for purposes of public utilit}'. In 71 Titus 
returned to Rome, and both father and son tri- 
umphed togetlier on account of the conquest of tlie 
JeAA'S. Tiic reign of Vespasian Avas marked by 
few striking events. The most important Avas the 
conquest of North Wales and the island of Angle- 
sey by Agricola, Avho Avas sent into Britain in 7G, 
111 the summer of 79 Vcspa.sian, whose, health was 
failing,* Avent to spend some time at his jiaternal 
house ill the mountains of the Sabini. Ry drink- 
ing to excess of cold water In* damaged his stomach, 
Avliich was already disordered. But he still at- 
tended to business, just as if he had been in perfect 
liealth ; and on feeling the approach cd’ death, lu; 
said that an emperor should die standing ; and in 
fact he did die .standing in this attitude, on tlie 
21th of June 79, being G9 years of ag(’. 

Vesta, one of the great Roman divinities, iden- 
tical Avith the Greek Hestia, both in name and 
import. She Avas the goddess of the hearth, ami 
therefore inseparably connected Aviili tlie I’enati's ; 
for Aeneas Avas believed to have brought the eternal 
lire of Vesta from Troy, along Avith the images of 
the Penates; and the praetors, consuls, and dicta- 
tors, before entering upon their ofHoial functions, 
sacrificed, not only to the Penates, but also to Vesta 
at Lavinium. In the ancient Roman liouse, the 
hearth AA'as tlie central part, and around it all the 
inmates daily assembled for their common meal 
(coena) ; every meal thus taken was a fresh boiul 
of uiiiuii and aifectioii among the members of a 
family, and at the same time an act of Avoiship of 
Vesta, combin*^ Aviili a sacrifice to her and tin; 
Penates. E\ery dwelling-house therefore nas, in 
some sense, a temple of V'^esta ; luit a ])iiblic sanc- 
tuary united all the citizens of the state into one 
large family. This sanctuary stood in the Fjuuni, 
between the Capitoliiie and Palatine iiills, and not 
far from the teniiile of tin; Penates. The temple 
Avas round Avith a A’aulted roof, like the implu\ium 
of private houses, so that there i.s no reason to 
regard tliat form as an imitation of tin* vault of 
heaven.* Tlie goddess Avas not represented in her 
temple by a statue, but the *fcteriial fire l*uning on 
her hearth or altar was her living symbol, and Ava-s 
kept up and attended to by the Vestals, her virgin 
priestesses. As each liouse, and the city itself, so 
also the country had its oavii Vesta, and the latter 
Avas Avorshipped at Laviiiium, the metropolis of the 
Latins, Avliere she was Avorshippod and received 
the regular sacrifices at the liands of the liiglu'st 
magistrates. The goddess herself was regarded as 
chaste and pure like her symbol, the fire ; and the 
Vestals who kept up the sacred fire Avere likeAvisc 
pure maidens. Respecting their duties ami obli- 
gations, see JJict. of Antin. art. VeaUiica. ^.)u thi* 
let of March in every year her sacred fire,'an|^ tlie 
laurel tree which shaded lier hearth, were renewed, 
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and on tlie Inlli of June her temple was cleaned 
and piirilied. The dirt was carried into an angi- 
portus behind the temptc, wliich w^s locked by a 
gate tluat no one might enter it. The' day on which 
this took place Ayas a dies nejl^tus^ U^e lirst lial^of 
whicli Avaa thoi'Sl^lit to be so inauspicious, that the 
priestess of Juno was not allowed to comb her liair 
or to cut her nails, while the second half Avas very 
favourable to contracting a marriage or entering 
upon other important undertakings. A f^w days 
before' that solemnity, on the J^h of June, the 
Vestalia Avas celebrated in honoir of the goddess, 
on whicli oytasion none but Avomen Avalked to the 
temple, and that with bare feet. On one of these* 
occasions an altar had been dedicated to Jupiter 
Pistor. Kespectiiig the Greek goddess see Hestia. 

Vestini, a Sabclliaii people in central Italy, 
lying between the Apennines and the Adriatic sea, 
and separated from Picenum by the river Matri- 
nns, and from the Marnicini by tlie river Atermis. 
They are mentioned in connexion Avith the Marsi, 
^larnicinl, and l^eligni hut they subsequently 
sepa rail'd from these pi'oples, and joined the Sam- 
nites in their war against Rome. They were con- 
quered by the Romans, n. c. and from this 
time appear as the allies of Rome. They'^ joined 
the other allies in the Marsic Avar, and Avere con- 
quered by Pompeius Strabo in CD. They made a 
paiticular kind of cheese, Avhich Avas a great 
liivourite Avith the Romans. 

Vesulus. [Alpes.] ^ 

Vesuvius, also called Vesevus, Vesbius, or 
Vesvius, the celebrated volcanic mountain in Cam- 
pania, rising out of the plain S. E. of Neapolis. 
There are no records of any eruption of Vesuvius 
before the Christian era, but tlie ancient Avriters 
Avere aware of its volcanic nature from the igneous 
appearance of its rocks. The slopes of the moun- 
tain Avero extremely fertile, but the top Avas a 
rough and sterile plain, on Avhicli Spartacus and 
his gladiators were besieged by a Roman army. In 
A.i). bJ the volcano gave the lirst symptoms of 
agitation in an earthquake, which occasioned con- 
siderable damage to several tOAvns in its vicinity ; 
and on th'e ‘Jlth of August a. d. 70, occurred the 
first great eruption of Vesuvius, Avh^h overwhelmed 
the cities of Stabiae, ITcrcul.ancum, and Pompeii. 
It Avus in this eruption tliat the elder Pliny lost 
his life. [Pr.iNiu.s.] There have been mimorous 
eruptions since that time, Avhich have greatly 
altered the shape of the mountain. Its present 
height is J*200 feet. 

VStera or Castra Vetera. [Castra, No. 5.] 

Vetranio, commanded the legions in Illyria and 
Pannonia, at the period (a. ». 350) Avhen Constans 
Avas trejicherously destroyed, and his throne seized 
by Magn^ntius. Vetritnio was proclaimed emperor 
by his troops; but at the end of 10 months he 
resigned his pretensions in favour of Constantius, 
by whom he Ava^ treated Avith great kindness, and 
permitted to retire to Prusa, in Bithynia, where 
he passed the remaining 6 years of his life. 

Vettius, L., a Roman eques, in the pay of 
Cicero in b. c. 03, to Avhom he gave some valuabl 
information respecting the Catiliiiarian conspiracy, 
lie again appears in 59, as an informer. In that 
year he accused Curio, Cicero, L. Lucullus, and 
many other distinguished men, of having formed a 
conspijjacy to assassinate Pompey. This conspiracy 
■was a^eer invention for the purpose of injuring 
Cicero, Curio, and others ; but there is dithculty 


n determining Afho Avorc the inventors of it* 
*^icer() regarded it as the work of Caesar, Avho 
used the tribune Vatiniiis {?s jliis instrument. At 
a later period, Vlien Cicero had returned front# 
■xile, and feared to provoke the triumvir, hi! threw 
he Avliole blame ijpou Vatiniiis. Vettiiis gave 
vidence first before the senate and on the next 
day| before the assembly^ of the jieoplo ;.biit his , 
statements AveB^ regardi'd Avith great suspicion, 
tnd on the follmving morning he Avas found . 
.trangled in prison, to Avhich tlie senate had^nt * 
him. It was given out that ho had committed 
luicide; but the marks of violence were visible on 
lis body% and Cicero at a later time charged Va- 
iiiina with the murder. 

Vettius Scato. [Scato.] •* 

Vettones or Vectones, a people in the interior 
if Lusitania, K. of the Lusitani and W. of the 
Jarpetani, extending from the Dnriiis to tin ' Tagus. 

Vetulonia. Vetulonlum, or Vetulonii, an an- 
cient city of Etruria, and one of the 12 cities of 
the Etruscan confederation. From this city the 
Romans are said to have borroAved the insigrfia of 
J'.eir inagistiRtes — the fasces, sella ciiriilis, and 
oga praetexta — as avoII as the nsif of the brazen 
rumpet in Avar. After the time of ^he Roman 
kings Ave find no further mention of Vetulonia, 
except in the catalogues of Pliny and Ptolemy, 
noth of Avhom place it among the inland colonies ot 
Etruria. Pliny also states that there Avere ^ot 
•rings in its neighbourhood not far from the sea, 
Avhich fish Avere found, notwithstanding the 
rt'jirmth of the Avater. T^ie very site of the ancient 
;ity Avas supposed to have been entirely’ lost ; but 
t has been discovered Avithin the last few years 
near a small village called xMafflumo^ between the 
river Osa and the Albegiia, and about fi miles in- 
land. It appears to have had a circuit of at least 
41 miles. 

Veturia Gens, anciently called Vetusla, pa- 
trician and plebeian. 'J’lie Veturii rarely occur in 
the later times of the republic, and after b. c. 206, 
Avlien Ji. Veturius Philo Avas consul, their name 
disappears from the Fasti. Tlie most distinguished 
families in the gens bor*e the names Calvin us, 
CicuuiNUs, and Philo. 

Veturius Mamurius is said to have been the 
armourer Avho made the 1 1 aiicilia exactly like 
the one that Avas sent from heaven in the reign of 
Nunia. liis praises fonned one of the chief sub- 
jects of the songs of the Salii. FiVeii the ancients 
themselves doubted in the reality of his existence: 
Varro interpreted his name as equivalent to ve/us 
memoria. Some modem writers regard Maninrins 
Veturius as im Etruscan artist, because ho is said 
to have made a brazen image of the god Vertummis. 

VStus, Antistius. 1. Propraetor in Furtlier 
Spain about b. c. 68, under Avhom Caesar served 
as quaestor. — 2. C., son of the preceding, quaestor 
in 61, and tribune of the plebs in .57, when he 
supported Cicero in opposition to Clodius. In the 
Civil war he espoused Caesar’s party, and Ave find 
him in Syria in 45, fighting against Q. Caecilius 
Bassus. “in 31 Veins carried on Avar against the 
Salassi, and in 30 Avas consul siiffectiis. lie ac- 
companied Augustus to Spain in 25, and on the 
illness of the emperor continued the war against 
the Cantabri and Astures, Avbom he reduced to 
submission. 3. C., son of No. 2., consul B.C. 6j 
and as he lived to see both his sons consuls, he 
must have been alive at least as late as A. D. 28. 



He was a friend of Velleius Pkterculus. — 4. L. 
grandson of No. II, and consul with the emperor 
Ne ), A. D. 55. Ill he commanded a Homan 
.•army in Gentian y, and fonned the projeA of con- 
necting the Mos(‘lla (Moselle) and the Anu* {Scume) 
by a canal, and thus fonniiig a^coinmunication be- 
tween the Mediterranean and the Northern Ocean, 
» as troops could be conveyed down the Hhone|aud 
the Saonc into the Moselle through the canal, and 
. down the Moselle into the Hhiiui, and so into the 
* Oce».n. Vetiis put an end to his life in Ho, in 
order to anticipate his sentence of death, which 
Nero had resolved upon. Vetus ivas the father- 
in-law of Rubelliiis riaiitus. 

Viadus (Oiler) ^ a river of Germany, falling into 
the Hiltic. • 

Viblus Pansa. [Pansa.] 

Vibius Sequester. [Sisque.stkr.] 

Vibo (Vibonensis : jLiivo7m)^ the Homan form of 
the Greek town Hipponium (*Iir7rwi/io)i' : ^Iinrco- 
wctrrjs), situated on the S. W. coast of Hruttium, 
and on a gulf called after it Sinus Vibonensis or 
Hipponiates. It is said to have been hmnded liy 
the liOcri Kpizephvrii ; but it was destroyed by 
the elder Dion'^sius, who transplanted its inha- 
bitants to Sjuacuse. It was afterwards restored ; 
and at a later time it fell into the hands of the 
Jlruttii, together with the other Ckeek cities on 
this coast. 1 1 was taken from the Hruttii b}' the 
Hoif^uns, who colonised it n. c. IJ)4, and called it 
Vibo Valentia. Cicero speak^ of it as a mnni- 
cipium ; and in the time of Augustus it was one of 
the most flourishing cities ju the S. of Italy. 

Vibulanus, the name of the most ancient family 
of the Fabia Gens. It was so powerful in the 
early times of the republic, that 3 brothers of the 
family held the consulship for 7 years in succession, 
B. c. 4H5 — 479. The last person of the gens who 
bore tills surname was Q. Fabius Vibulanus, consul 
412. This Vibulanus assumed the agnoniiui of 
Ambustus ; and his descendants dro})t tiie name of 
Vibulanus and took that of Ambustus in its place. 
In the same Avay Ambustus was after a tinu; sup- 
planted liy that of Maximus. — 1. Q. Fabius Vi- 
bulanus, consul 485, whefi he carried on war with 
succcss.agaiiist the Volsci and Aequi, and consul a 
2nd time in 482. In 480 he fought under his 
brother Marcus [No. 311 against the l^tniseans, 
and was killed in battle. —2. K., brother of the 
preceding, Avas quae.stor parricidii in 485, and along 
with his colleague Ij. Valerius accused Sp. Cassius 
Visci'lliniis, Avho Avas in consequence condemned 
by the votes of the populus. lie was consul in 
484, Avlieii he took an active part in op}»osing the 
agrarian laAv, which the tribunes of the pcopfb 
attempted to bring forAvard. In 481 he Avas consul 
a 2rtd time, a^^l. in 479 a 3rd time, Avhen he es- 
poused the cause of the plebeians, to Avhom he had 
become reconciled. As his propositions Avero re- 
jected with scorn by the patricians, he and his 
house resolved to quit Home altogether, Avhere 
they Avere regarded as apostates by their own 
order. They determined to found a settlement on 
the banks of the Cremera, a small stream that falls 
into the Tiber a few miles above Rome. According 
to the legend, the consul Kacso went before the 
senate and said, that the Fabii were willing to 
carry on the war against the Veiente.s, alone and 
at their own cost. Their offer Avas joyfully ac- 
cepted, for the patricians AA'ere glad to see them 
expose themselves voluntarily to such dangers. On 
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the day after Kaeso had made the proposal to the 
senate, 30G Fabii, all patricians of one gens, as- 
sembled on tbe Quirinal ’at the house of Kaeso, 
and from thence marched Avith the consul at their 
he^d through^the C^rmental gate. They proceeded 
straight to the banks of the Creia^ra, Avliere they 
erected a fortress. Here they took up their abode 
along Avith their families and clients, and for 2 
years continued to devastate the t*erritory of Voii. 
They Awro at length destroyed by the Veientes in 
477. Ovid says that the Fabii perished on tin; 
Ides of February^ but all other authorities state 
that they AA-ere destroyed on the day op Avliieli tlu’ 
'Romans were subsequently conquered by the Gauls 
at the Allia, that is, on the 15th before the. Kalends 
of Sextilis, .lime the i8th. The Avhnie Fabia gens 
perished at the Cremera with the excc'ption 
of one individual, tlio son of Marcus, from 
Avhom all the later Fabii were descended. — 3. M., 
brother of the 2 preceding, Avas consul 4})3, a.od a 
2nd time 4t{(). In the latter v^'ar he gamed a 
great victory over the Ftniseans, in which lioAvever 
his colleague the consul Cincinnatiis and his brother 
Q. Fnhins Avere killed. — 4 . Q., son of No. 3, I.s 
said to have been the only one of the Fabii who 
survived the destruction of his gens at the Cnmiera, 
but he could not have been left behind at Home 
on account of liis youth, as the legend relali s, since 
he Avas consul 18 years afterAvards. lie Avas con- 
sul 4()‘7, a '2nd tune in 4(i5,aTid a 3rdtinn* in 15.8. 
Faliius Avns a member of the 2nd decmiivirato 
(450), and went into exile on the deposition of tlu' 
decemvirs.* 

Vibullius Rufus, L., a senator and a friend of 
Pompey, who made him [iracfectns fabn'in'' -vi the 
Chvil Avar. lie wa.s taken prisoner by Caesar at 
Corrniium (41)), and a 2nd time in Spain later in 
the year. When Caesar landed in Greece in 4 3, 
be despatched Vibullius to Fompey Avitli ofTer.s of 
ponce. Vibullius made the greatest haste to reach 
Pompey, in order to give him tln^ earliest iuteili- 
gence,of the arrival of his enemy in Oreeeo. 

Vicentia or Vicetia, less l orreetly Vincentia 
(Vicentiniis : ricemn), a town in Verictia in the 
N. of Italy, and a Roman inunicipinm on the river 
Togi.sonus. S 

Victor, Sex. Aurelius, a Latin Avritor, flourished 
in the middle of the 4 th century under tlu' em- 
peror Con.st.antins and liis successors. He Avas born 
of humble parents, but rose to distinction by his 
zeal in the ciiltiA'ation of literature. Having at- 
tra'-ted the attention of .Julian Avhen at Sinnium, 
he AA'as appointed by that prince gOA’ernor of one 
diA'ision of Pannonia. At a subsequent period, he 
was elevated by Theodosiu.s to the high ollice of 
city praefect, and he is perhaps the same as the 
ri(?x. Aurelius Victor, Avho A^as consul akmg with 
Valentiuian in a. d. 373. The following Avorks, 
which pre.sent in a Aery compressed form a con- 
tinuous record of Roman affairs, from the fabulous 
ages down to the death of the enqv^ror Tlieodosius, 
liaA'C all been ascribed to this Avriter ; but the «'vi- 
dence upon Avhich the determination of autliorship 
depends, is very, slender, and in all probability the 
3rd alone belongs to the l^ex. Aurelius Victor 
Avhom Ave have noticed above: — 1. Ori</o Oentis 
liomanae, in 23 cliapters, containing the annals of 
the Roman race, from Janus and Saturmis doAvn 
to the era of Romulus. It is probably a pro.Hiction 
of some of the later grammarians who were ue.sirous 
of prefixing a suitiAble introduction to the series. 
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2. De Vins illustrihus Urhis Romae^ in 86 chapters, 
commencing with tlie birth of Romulus and Remus, 
and concluding with the death of'Cleopatra. 3. 
De Caesaribus^ in 42 cliapters, exhibiting short 
biographies of .the emperors, fronl Augustus^ to 
ConstaTitius. Epitome de Ciwsarihitf^ in 48 
cha]>ters, commencing with Augustus and con- 
cluding Avith Theodosius. These lives agree for 
the most part almost Avord for Avord Avith the 
preceding, but variations may here and iJiore be 
detected. Moreover, the first series terminates 
Avith Constantins, but the seconfl comes doAvn as 
loAV as Are.'^dims and IIo1iorin.s. The best edition 
of those 4 pieces is by Arntzenius, Amst. et Traj.* 
Rat. 1783, 4to. • 

Victor, Publius, the name prefixed to an enu- 
meration of the principal buildings and monuments 
of ancient Rome, distriluited according to the 
regions of Augustas, Avhich has generally betui 
respected as a work of groat authority by Italian 
antiquaries. Tl#‘ host modern scholars, however, 
are agreeil that this work, and a similar pnWuction 
ascribed to Skxti's Rufi s, cannot be reeeiA'od in 
their present state as ancient at all, but mast be 
regard«'d as mere pieces of pntclnvork, fabricated j 
not earlier than the 1 otli century. j 

Victoria, the personification of victory amonc 
the Romans. It i.s said that iM’ander by tile 
command of MlnerA’a dedicated on mount Palatine 
a temple of Victoria, the daughter of Pallas. On ' 
the site of this anelent tenip!t‘\ ncAv one A\as 
built by L. Postumius, during the war Avith the 
Samnites ; and Af. Porcius Cato added to it a 
chapel of Victoria Virgo. Tii later times there 
oxisty^3 or 4 sanetuaries of Victory at Rome. 
Respecting tlie Orei'k goddess of Victory see 
TS K-K. 

Victoria or Victorina, the mother of Victo- 
riims, after whose death she Avas hailed as the 
mother of camps {MuU’v Contronnn) ; and coins 
AVTre struck, b<'aring her effigy. Feeling herself 
iinetpial to the Avoiglit of empire, she transferred 
her ])ower first to Marius, and then to Teiricns, 
by Avliom some say that she Avas slain, Avhile 
others aflirm that slie died a natural death. 

- Victorinus. 1. One of the ^fiiirty Tyrants 
Avas the 3rd of the usurpers Avho in succe.-;slon 
ruled Gaul during the reign of Oallieruis. He Avas 
assassinated at Agrippina by one of his own 
officers in a. d. 268, after reigning somewhat more 
than b. year. — 2. Bishop of PettUAV on the Drave 
in Styria, hence distinguished by the ^ipithet /V- 
iavionenais^ or Fictarivusis^ flourished A. i>. 27<)-— 
290, and sutTerod martyrdom during the perse- 
< ution of Ifiocletian, probably in 303. lie Anote 
commentaries on the Scriptures, but all his works 
are lost.#— 3. C. MaHus Victorinus, surnamed 
Jfi-r from tlie country of his birth, taught rhetoric 
at Rome in tlie middle of the 4th century, Avitli so 
much reputation that his statue Avas erected in the 
forum of Tnijaj). In his old ago he embraced 
Christianity; and Avhen the edict of Julian, pro- 
hibiting Cliristi<aiis from giving instruction in po- 
lite literature, Avas momulgated, Victorinus chose 
to shut up his school^ther than deny his religion. 
Besides his commentaries on the Scriptures, and 
other theological Avorks, many of whicii are extant, 
Victorinus AATote ; ■ — ( \)mmentarius s. Erpositio in 
Cicerd^s libros dc Tnventione^ the best edition of 
which^is in the 5th A'olume of Orelli’s edition of 
Cicero. 2. Ar^ Grammatka de Oiihogruphia ct 


Ratione Mctronmi, a complete and voluminous 
treatise upon metres, in 4 books, printed in the 
Grammaficue Lutinae Jrdujui of Puts- 

chius, I.linTio\'. 1605. The fame enjoyed by Vic-*^ 
toriiins as a public instructor does not gain any 
accession from iiis^Avorks. The exposition of the 
De fnrevtione is more difficult to coiiij/relicnd than 
the^text Avhlch it professes to explain. — 4. Maxi- , 
mus Victorim^. We possess three siiort tracls 
— 1. De He (iramni<dic(t ; 2. De (\irmine //«- 
roko ; 3. J)e Hulione McLrortim ; all appa?^Atly • 
the Avork of the same author, and usually ascribed 
in MSS. to a Alaximiis Victorinus ; hut whether 
we ought to considiT him the same with ^he rhe- 
torician who flourished under Coiislantiiis, or as 
an independent personage, it is* impossible to 
decide. They Avere printed in the collection of 
Piitscliius, Jlaiinov. 1605, and in that of Linde- 
iiiaiiii. Lips. 1831. 

Victrix. 1 Venus. 1 

Viducasses, a tribe of the Armorici in Gallia 
LiigdniK'iisis, S. of the modern Caen. 

Vienna (Viennensis : Vienne), the chief tOAvn of 
the Allobrog^s in Gallia Lugdunensis, situated on 
the Rhone, 8. of Lugdunum. ItAvas subsequently 
a Roman colony, and a Avealthy amt flourishing 
town. Under the later emperors it Avas the capital 
of the province called after it Gallia Viennensis. 
The modern town contains several Roman remains, 
of Avhich tlie most important is a temple, siipypsed 
to have been dedicated to Augustus, and now con- 
verted into a museum. 

Villius Annalis. [.^nnams.] 

Yiminalis. [ ll-o ^ . ] 

Vincentius, surnaim'd Lirinensis, from tlie 
monastery in the island of Leriiis, Avherc he offi- 
ciated as a presbyter, lie was by birth a native 
of Gaul, and died in the reign of rheodosius and 
Valontinian, about A. D. 450. His fame rests 
upon .a treatise against heretics, rompo.-.od in 434. 
It commonly bears tlic title Commonitvriam pro 
Calholkuc fulci antKputcde ct uhiveri>it(Ue adrersua 
profanam ommum Ilaeretkorum novitutei^. The 
standa»*d edition is that of Raluziiis, 8\o. Paris, 
16(!3, l(i(i.0, 1684. • 

Vindalum, a t<nvn of the Cavares in G.'dfia Nar- 
boiieiisis, situated at the confluence of the Sulgas 
and the Rhone. 

VindellCia, a Roman province 8. of the Hanube, 
liouiided on the N. by the Danube, Avhich separated 
it from Germany, on the W. by the terriuny of 
the Helvetii in Gaul, on the S. by Rbactia, and on 
the F. by tlie rivef Genus {Inn), Avliich separated 
it fnnn Norlcum, thus corresponding to the N.E. 
|jRrt of Switzerland, the 8.E. of Jkiden, the S. of 
Wlirtemlierg and BaA^aria, mid the N. part of* the 
TavoI. It Avas originally part of iho province of 
Ilhaetia, and Avas conquered by Tiberiius in the 
reign of Augustus. At a later time IMiaeiia Avas 
divided into two provinces, Rlateint Enina and 
RJiactiu Seaindii^ the latter of Avhich names was 
gradually supplanted by that ot Vindelicia. It 
Avas drained by the tributaries of the Danube, of 
Avhich the most important Avere the Jjicias, or Licus 
{Lech)^ Avith its tributary , the Vindo, Vinda, or 
Virdo ( ircr/ae/t), the Isanis {hor), and Genus 
{Inn). Till’ E. part of the Lacus Brigantiims {Lake 
of Constanee) also belonged to Vindelicia. The 
greater part of Vindelicia Avas a plain, but the S. 
portion Avas occupied by the N. slopes of the Alpes 
Rhaeiicae. It derived its name from its chief in- 



habitants, the Vindelici, a warlil^^i pcojJe dwelling 
in the S. of the country. Their name is said to 
have been formed IVonfi the 2 rivers, Vinda and 
l^icus ; but it is nio^re likely connected t ith the 
Celtic word wliicli is found in the names 

Ftw(/()bonn, I'iw^^omagus, fTwt^nissa, &c. The 
Vindelici were a Celtic people, and were closely 
^connected with the Rhaeti, with whom they^a-e 
frequently spoken of by the ancieyt writers, and 
along with Avhoin they were subdued by Tiberius, 
'as is^uontioned above. The other tribes in Vinde- 
licia were the Rrigantii on tlie Jjake of Constance, 
the Lieatii or Licates on the Lech, and the Rrenni 
in the N. of Tyrol on the Brenner. The chief 
town in tlie province was Augusta Vindelicorinn 
{4ugsbiirg)^ at ‘the confluence of Vindo’ and the 
Liens, Avhich was made a Roman colony, d. 14, 
and was iho residence of the governor of the pro- 
vince. This town, together with the other towms 
of Vindelicia, fell into the hands of the Aleinanni 
in the 4th century, and from this time the popu- 
lation of tlie country appears to have been entirely 
Germanized. 

Vindex, C. Julius, propraetor of Gallia Celtica 
in the reign of Nero, Avas the flrst of the Roman 
governors Avtio disoAvned the autliority of Nero 
(a. d. fifl). He did not, hoAvoA'er, aspire to the 
eni])ire himself, but oflered it to Galba. Vir- 
giniiis Rufus, the governor of Upper Germany, 
marsied Avith his army against Vindex. The two 
generals had a conference before Vesontio (/?e- 
sani^on), in Avhich they iippear to have come to 
some agreement ; but as index was going to 
enter the town, he Avas attacked by the soldiers of 
Virginias, and put an end to his oAvn life. 

Vindiclus, a slave, Avho is said to have given 
information to the consuls of the conspiracy, Avhich 
was formed for the restoration of the Tarquins, 
and who Avas rcAvarded in consequence with liberty 
and the Roman franchise. He is said to have been 
the first slave manumitted by the Vimiicta^ the 
name of Avhich Avas derived by some persons from 
that of the sln\’e ; but it is unnecessary to point 
out the .absurdity of this etymology. 

Vindili.'' [Vandim.] • 

Vindilis Lv/c), one of the islands of the 
Veneti off the N. W. coast of Gaul. 

Vindius or Viniiius, a mountain in the N. W. 
of Hispatiia Tarraconensis, forming the boundary 
between the Cantahri and Astures. 

Vindoboua {Vienna^ Engl. ; TfVw, Germ.), a 
tOAvn in Pannonia, on the Danube, Avas originally 
a Celtic place', and subsequently a Roman miini- 
cipiiiin. Under the Romans it became a toAvn of 
importance ; it Avas the chief station of the Romah 
fleet* on tlie Danube, and the head quarters of a 
Roman legion. Jt wa.s taken and plundered by 
Attila, but continued to boa flourishing toAvn under 
the Loml).nrds. It was here that the emperor M. 
Aurelius died, A. i>. 180. 

Vindonissa ( Windisch)^ a town in Gallia Bel- 
gica, on the triangular tongue of land between the 
Aar and Reuss, Avas an important Roman fortress 
in the country of the Holvetii. Several Rom.an 
remains have been disoovered on the site of the 
ancient town ; and the foundations of aamIIs, the 
traces of an amphitheatre, and a subterranean aque- 
duct, are still to be seen.* 

Vinius, T., consul in a. d. 6.0 Avith the emperor 
Galba, and one of the chief advisers of the latter 
during his brief reign. Ho recommended Galba 
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to choose Otho as his successor, but he Avas not- 
withstanding killed by Othp’s soldiers, after the 
death of Galba. 

Vipsania Agrippina. . 1. Daughtiw of M. Vip- 
sanius Agripnp, by his first Avife Pomponia, the 
daughter of T. Pomponius AtticiyiJ the friend of 
Cicero. Augustus gave her in marriage to hi.s 
step-son Tiberius, by whom she Avas much belovrd ; 
but after she had borne him a son, Drnsus, Ti- 
berius AAj^s compelled to divorce her by the com- 
mand of the emperor, in order to marry Julia, 
the daughter of lie latter. Vipsania afterwards 
married Asinius Gallus. 'She died in i). *20.—' 
C. Daughter of AI. Vipsani'iJi Agrippa by his second 
Avife Julia, better known by the name of Agrip- 
pina. [Agrippina. J 
Vipsanius Agrippa, M. [Agrippa.] 

Virbius, a Latin divinity worsliipjied along 
with Diana in the grove at Aricia, at the foot of 
the Alban Alt. He is said to have been the same 
as Hippolytus, Avho Avas restored to life by Aescu- 
lapius at the request of Diana. He Avas placed 
hy this goddess under the care of the nympli 
Aricia, and received the name of Virbius. By this 
nA’inph he hecamc the father of a son, Avho was 
also called Virhius, and whom his mothor sent to 
the a.s.sistance of Tunius against Aeneas. 

Virdo. [Vindelicia.] 

Virgilius or Vergilius Maro, P., the Roman 
poet, Avas born mi the 15th of October, n. r. 70, 
at Andes a small village near Aiantua 

ill Cisalpine Gaul. Virgil’s father probably had a 
.small estate Avhicli he culti\’ated : his mother’s 
name Avms Alaia. Ho Avas educated at Cremona 
and A'lediolamim (Mifufi), and he took tK'tvtoga 
virilis at Cremona on the day on Avhich he com- 
menced hi.s IGth year in 55. It is said that he 
subsequently studied at Neapolis (Xupk.s) under 
Partheiiiiis, a native of Bithynia, from whom he 
learned Greek. He was also instructed by Syrnu 
an Kpienrean, and probably at Romo. Virgil's 
writings prove that he received a learned education, 
and traces of Epicurean opinions are apparent in 
them. The health of V''lrgilius wus always feeble, 
and there is no evidence of his attempting to rise 
hj' those means, by Avhieh a Roman gained dis- 
tinction, oratory and tlic practice of arms. After 
completing his 'education, Virgil appears to have 
retired to hi.s paternal farm, and here he may have 
written some of the small pieces, Avhich are attri- 
buted to him, the Culeir^ Ufm, Moretiim’ and 
others. After the battle of Philippi (4*2) Octavian 
assigned to his soldiers lands in various parts of 
Italy ; and the neighbourhood of Cremona and 
Aiantua Avas one of the districts in Avhich the 
soldiers Avere planted, and from Avhich the former 
po.ssessors were dislodged. * Virgil Avas*thus de- 
prived of his property. It is said that it Avas 
seized by a veteran named Claudius or Clodius, 
and that Asinius Pollio, who Avas then governor 
of Gallia Transpadana, advised Virgil to apply to 
Octavian at Rome for the restitution of his land, 
and that Octavian granted his request. It is 
supposed that Virgilius wro^ the Eclogue whicli 
stands first in our editions, to commemorate his 
gnititiide to Octavian. Virgil became acquainted 
with Alaecenas before Horace Avas, and Horace 
{S(it. i. 5, and 6. 65, &c.) was introduced to Alao- 
cenas by Virgil. Whether this introductjJjJi was 
in 41, or a little later, is uncertain ; hnt we may 
perhaps conclude from the name of Alaecenas not 
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Tieing mentioned in the Eclogues' of Virgil, that he 
himself was not on those intimate terms with 
Maecenas which ripened into friendship, until 
after they were written.* Horace, in one of his 
■ Satires {Sat. i. 5), in which he describes the 
journey from Jitome to Brurittusiun’^ mentioiA 
Virgil as one of ti^ party, and in language which 
shows that they were^then in the closest intimacy. 
The most finished work of Virgil, his Georyica., 
an agricultural poem, was undertaken at tl^ sug* 
gestion of Maecenas {Georg, iii. 4^). The con- 
cluding lines of «the Georgica '|ere written at 
Naples {Georg, iv. and the poem was com- 

pleted after the battle of Actium b. c. 31, while 
Octavian was in tlie East. (Comp. Grorg. iv. .'>60, 
and ii. 171.) His Eclogues had all been com- 
pleted, and probably before the Georgica .were 
begun ( Georg, iv. .565). The epic poem of Virgil, 
the Aeneid., was probably long contemplated bj' 
the poet. While Augustus was in Spain (27), 
lie wrote to Virgil to express his wish to have 
some monument of his poetical talent. Virgil 
appears to have commenced the Acneid about this 
time. In 23 died Marcelliis, the son of Octavia, 
Oaesjir’s sister, by her first husband ; and as Virgil 
lost no. opportunity of gratifying his patron, he 
introduced into his 6th book of the Aeneid (803) 
the Avell-known allusion to the virtues of this 
youtli, who was cut off by a premature death. 
Octavia is said to have been present when the 
poet was reciting this allusion to lyr son and to 
have fainted from her emotions. She rewarded 
the poet munificently for his excusable flattery. 
As Marcellus did not die till 23, th#e lines were 
of course written after his death, hut that does 
not piffve'Wiat the whole of the 6th book was 
■written so late. A passage in the 7th book (606) 
appears to allude to Augustus receiving back th<* 

* Parthian standards, which event belongs to 20. 
When Augustus was returning from Samos, »here 
he had spent the winter of 20, he mot Virgil at 
Athens. The poet, it is said, had intended to 
make a tour of Greece, but he accopipanied ihe 
emperor to Megara and thence to Italy. His 
health, whicli had been long decJhiing, was now 
completely broken, and lie diinl simii after his 
arrival at Brundusiiim on the 22d iff September, 
19, not having quite completed his Slst year. 
His remains were ininsfcrred to Naples, which 
liad been his favourite residence, and placed on 
the road from Naples to Putcoli (JPoz;r//o//)„ where 
a inonnment is still shown, supposed to be the 
tomb of the ])oet. The inscription said to h.ave 
been placed on the tomb, 

Arantua me genuit, Calabri rapuere, tenet nunc 
Paithenope. Cecini pasciia, riira, duces,” 

we cannot 'suppose to have been Avritten by the 
poet. Virgil named, as heredcs in his testament, 
his half-brutlier Valerius Prociilus, to whom he 
left one-half of his property, and also Augustus, 
Maecenas, L. Vai<us and Plotius Tucca. It is 
said that in his last illness he Avished to burn the 
Aeneid, to Avhich he had not given the finishing 
to%ich|p, but his friends Avould not allow him. 
Whatever he may have wished to he done with 
the Aeneid, it was preserved and published by his 
friends Varius and Tucca. The poet had been 
enriched by the liberality of his patrons, and lie 
left behn^ him a considerable property and a 
house on the Esquiline Hill near the gardens of 


Maecenas. He iisell his Avealth liberally, and his 
library, Avliich Avas uoubtlcss a good one, was easy 
of access. He used to send his parents money 
every yea|. His fatlifer, Avho •became blind, did 
not die before his son had attained a mature age. 
Two brothers of Virfjil also died before him. In 
his fortunes and his friends Virgil was a happy 
man. Munificent patronage gave him ample 
mean# of enjoynynt and of leisure, and he hai^ 
the friendship of all the most accomplished men of 
the day, among whom Horace entertained a stKyjg 
affection for him. He Avas an amiable good-tem- 
pered man, free from the mean passions of envy 
and jealousy ; and in all but health he Avas pros- 
perous. His fame, Avhich was established in his 
lifetime, Avas cherished after his ih a#h, as an in- 
I heritjince iii Avhich every Roman had a share ; and 
! his works became school-books even before the 
death of Augustus, and continued such for cen- 
turies after. The learned poems of Virgil soon 
gaA'e employment' to commentators and critics. 
Aulus Gellius has numerous remarks on Virgil, 
and Macrohius, in his Saturnalia, has filled four 
books (iii — A'i.) with his critical remarks on 
Virgil's poems. One of the most valuable com- 
mentaries of Virgil, in Avhich a great tfinount of 
curious and instructive matter lias been preserved, 
is that of Servius [Skuvius]. Virgil is one of 
the most difficalt of the Latin authors, not so 
much for the form of the expression, though tli.^ 
is sometimes ambiguous enough, but from the 
great variety of kntAvledge that is required to 
attaiu his meaning in all its fulness. Virgil Avas 
the great poet of the miJhle ages too. To him 
ritmte paid the homage of liis superior genius, and 
i)AAmed him for his master and his model. Among 
the vulgar he liad the ropubition of a conjurer, a 
necromancer, a Avorker of miracles : it is tho*Tate 
of a great name to be embalmed in fable. — The 
10 short poems called liucolica Avere the earliest 
Avorks of Virgil, and probably all Avritten betAveen 
41 and 3/. These Biicolica lire not Bucolica in 
the same sense as the poems of Theocritus, Avliich 
haA'^e the same title. They have all a Bucoliu 
form and colouring, but some of them have nothing 
more. They are also callsif Eclogae or Selections, 
but this name may not have originated Avith Ihe 
poet Their merit consists in their versification,. 
Avhich Avas smoother and more polished than the 
hexameters Avhich the Romans had yet seen, and 
in many natural and simple touches. But as an 
attempt to transfer the Syracusan muse into Italy, 
they are certainly a failure, and avo read the 
pastorals of Theocritus and of Virgil Avitii a \"ery 
different degree of pleasure. The 4tli Eclogue, 
entitled Pollio, Avhich may have been Avritten in 
40, after the peace of Brundusiiim, has nothing of 
the pastoral character about it. It is allegorical, 
mystical, half historical and prophetical, aenig- 
matical, anything in fact but Bucolic. The 1st 
Eclogue is Bucolic in form and in treatment, Avith 
an historical basis. The 2nd Eclogue, the Alexis, 
is an amatory poem, Avith a Bucolic colouring,, 
which indeed is the characteristic of all Virgil's 
Eclogues, Avhatever they may be in substance-. 
The 3rd, the 5th, the 7th, and the 9th are more 
clearly modelled ou the form of the poems of his 
^Sicilian prototype ; and the 8th, tho Phanna- 
ceiitria, is a direct imitation of the original Greek, 
The lOth, entitled Gallus, perhaps Avritten the 
last of all, ^s a love poem, Avhich, if Avritteu in 
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elegiac verse, would be more jippropriately called 
an elegy than a Bucolic. — ’The'Geoiyioa or “Agri- 
cultural Poem” in ^4 books is a didactic poem, 
which Virgil dedicated to liis patron fMsiccerias. 
He treats of the cultivation of the soil in the first 
book, of fruit trees in the'^ccond, of horses and 
other cattle in the third, aifd of bees in the fourth. 
In this poem Virgil shows a great improvement 
Doth in his taste and in his versi^cation. l^either 
In the (leorgics nor elsewhere has Virgil the merit 
ofs^striking originality ; his chief merit consists in 
the skilful handling of borrowed materials. His 
subject, which was by no means promising, he 
treated in a manner both instnictive and jdeiwing % 
for he has given many useful remarks on agri- 
culture and •diversified the dryness of didactic 
poetry by numerous allusions and aptscnibcliish- 
inents, and some occasional digressions without 
wandering too fur from his main matter. In the 
first book he enumorates the subjects of his poem, 
among which is the treatment of bees ; yet the 
managcnu'iit of bees seems but meagre materi.al 
for one fourth of the whole poem, and the author 
accordingly had to complete the fcarth book with 
matter somowliat extraneous — .the long story of 
Aristacus*! The Georgica is the most finished 
specimen of the Latin hexameter wlticli we have ; 
and the rude vigour of Lucretius aud the anti- 
finate<l rudeness of Knnius are }ier« replaced by a 
i^rsification, which in its kind cannot be sur- 
passed. The Georgica are also the most original 
poem of Virgil, for he founA little in thf iror/c,s 
(Tf/d! Days of Hesiod that could furnish hiir, with 
hints foV the treatment of his subject, and we are 
not aware that there was any work which he coUd 
exactly follow as a wlidle. For numerous singi? 
line^ r>e was indebted to liis extensive reading of 
the ’Greek poets. — The or adventures of 

Aeneas after the fall of Troy, is an epic poem on 
the model of the Homeric poems. It was founded 
upon an old Roman tradition that Aeneas and his 
'ITojans settled in Italy, and were the founders 
of the Roman name. In the Ist book we have 
the story of Aeneas being driven by a storm on 
tJie coast of Africa, and being hospitably received 
by Dido queen of Carthage, to whom he relates 
in the episode of the 2nd and 3rd books the fall 
of Troy and his wanderings. In the 4tli book 
the poet ha.s elaborated tlie story of the atUioh- 
ment of Dido and Aeneas the departure of Aeneas 
in obedience to the will of the gods, and the .‘.ui- 
cide of the Carthagini.m queen. The .5th book 
contains the visit to Sicily, and the Ctli the landing 
of Aeneas at Cumae in Italy, and his descent to 
the infenial regions, where he sees his fathe^ An- 
chiscs, and has a prophetic vision of the glorious 
destinies of his race and of the future heroes of 
Rome. In the first 6 books the adventures of 
TJlvsses in the Odyssey are the model, and these 
books contain more variety of incident and situ- 
ation than those which follow. The critics have 
discovered an anachronism in the visit of Aeneas 
I to Carthage, which is supposed not to have been 
founded until two centuries after the fall of Troy, 
but this is a matter which we may leave without 
discussion, or admit without allowing it to be a 
poetical defect. The last 6* books, the history of 
the struggles of Aeneas in Italy, are founded on 
the model of the battles of tlie Iliad. Latiiius, 
the king of the Latini, oilers the Urojan hero his 
daughter Lavinia in marriage, wlio had been be- 


trothed to Tiirnus', the warlike king of the Rutuli. 
The contest is ended by the death of Turn us, avHo 
falls by the hand of Aeneas. Th(i fortunes of 
Aeneas and his final settlement in Italy are the 
subject of the Aeneid, but the gloidcs of Rom,, 
and of the wJulianf house, to whj-pi Augustus be- 
longed, are indirectly the poei^ theme. In the 
first book the foundation of Alba Ijonga is pro- 
mised by Jupiter to Venus \ Aeneid^ i. ’Jd4), and 
the transfer of empire from Alba to Rome ; from 
the line of ^yeneas will descend the “Tiojan 
Caesar,” whosep empire will oaly be limited by 
the ocean, and whose gl'dry ty the heavens. The 
future rivalry between Rome and Carthage, and 
the ultimate triumphs of Rome are predicted. The 
poems abound in allusions to the history of Rome ; 
and the aim of the poet to confirm and embellish 
the popular tradition of the Trojan origin of the 
Roman state, and the descent of the Julii from 
Venus, is apparent all through the poem. It is oh- 
jected to the Aeneid that it has not the unity of 
construction either of the Iliad or of the Ody.ssey, 
and tliat it is deficient in that antique simplicity 
which characterises these two poems. Aeneas, the 
hero, is an insipid kind of personage, and a niucli 
superior interest is excited by the savage Me/.en- 
tiiis, and also by Turnus, the unfortunate rival 
of Aeneas. Virgil imitated other poets besides 
Homer, and ho has occasionally borrowed from 
tiiem, especially from Apollonius of Rhodes. If 
Virgil's subjtfft nas difficult to invest with in- 
terest, that is his apology ; but it cannot be denied 
that many parts of his poem are succt*ssfully ela- 
borated, amilthat juirticular scenes and incidents 
are treated w'ith true poetic spirit. The historicJil 
colouring which pervades it, and the ff'^’ dinount 
of antiquarian learning whicli he has scsittered 
through it, make the Aeneid a study for the his- 
torian of Rome. Virgil’s good 8eiiS?i and taste an* 
always conspicuous, and make up for the defect 
of oiigiuality. As a whole, the Aeneid loaves no 
strong impression, which arises from tlie fact that 
it^s not reully a nmtional poem, like the Iliad or 
the Odyssej\ the monument of an age of which 
we have no vjthei literary monument ; it is a 
learned poem, the production of an age in which it 
does not appear as an imhodiment of the national 
feeling, but as a mouunient of the talent and in- 
dustry of nil individual. Virgil has the merit of 
being the best of the Roman epic poets, superior 
both J,o Knnius who preceded him, and on whom 
he levied contributions, and to Lucan, iSilius Itali- 
cus, and Valerius Flacciis, who ludong to a later 
age. The passion for rhetorical display, which 
cluiracterises all the literature of Rome, is inucli 
less ofi'en.sive in Virgil than in those who followed 
him in the line of epic pqetry. — The larger odltioni 
of Virgil contain some short poeins^ which are 
atlributed to him, and may have been among his 
earlier works. The Culex or Gnat is a kind of 
Bucolic poem in 413 hexameters, often very ob- 
scure; the Cirisy or the my.ihus of Scylla the 
daughter of Nisns, king of Megara, in .541 hexa- 
meters, has been attributed to Cornelius Gallus 
and others ; the J/orefu>?t, in 123 verses, name 
of a compound mess, is a poem in hexameters, on 
the daily labour of a cultivator, but it contain‘d 
only the description of the labours of the first ])ai4 
of the day, which consist in preparing tlic More- 
turn ; the Copdy in elegiac verse, is a;, invitation 
by a female tavern keeper or servant attached to 
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a Caupona, to passengers to come in and enjoy 
themselves. There are also 14 short pieces in 
various metres, classed under the general name of 
Cakilccta. ^'hat addressed “ Ad Voncrem" shows 
that the wricg^ whoever he was, had a talent for 
elegiac pootry/^Tf the numerous editions of Virgil 
the best are hjr Burmann, Amsterdam, 1746, 4 
vols. 4to. ; by He^M^je, 1767 — 1775, Lips. 4 vols. 
8vo., of which the 4th edition contains important 
improvements, by W’agncr, Lips. Id.'lO, ^4 vols. 
8vo. ; and by Forbiger, Lips. 184.'^ — 1846, 3 vols. 
8yo. ^ ^ .1 

Virginia^ daughter »?f L. Virgin ius, a brave 
centurion, was a biwitifnl and innocent girl, be-i 
troth ed to L. leilius. Her beauty excited the 
lust of the decemvir Appiiis. Claudius, who got one 
of his clients to seize the damsel and claim her as 
his slave. The case was brought before the de- 
cemvir for decision ; her friends begged him to 
postpone his judgment till her father could be 
fetched from the camp, and offered to give security 
for the appearance of the maiden. A ppius, •fearing 
a riot, agreed to let the cause stand over till the 
next day; but on the following morning ho pro- 
nounced sentence, assigning Virginia to liis freed- 
man, Jfer father, who had come from the camp, 
seeing tliat all liopc was gone, prayed tlie decemvir 
to be allow('d to speak one word to the nurse in 
his daughter’s hearing, in order to ascertain whe- 
ther she was really his daughter. The recpiest was 
granted ; Virgiriius drew them l^loth aside, .and 
snatching up a butcher’s knife from one of the 
stalls, plunged it in his daughter's breast, exclaim- 
ing, “ There is no way but this to keep thee free.” 
In v aia d id Appius call out to stop him. The 
crowd way for him ; and holding his bloody 
knife on high, he rushed to the gate of the city, 
and hastened to the Roman camp. The result is 
known. Both camp and city ro.se .against the de- 
cemvirs, who were deprived of their power, and the 
old form of government Avas restored. L. Virginias 
was tiie first who was elected tribune, and he has- 
tened to take revenge upon his cruel enemy.* By 
his orders Appius Avas dragged to prison to aAA'ait 
his trial, ami he there put an end to his oAvn life 
ill order to avoid a more ignominiovjs death. 

Virginia or Vergmia Gens, patrician and ple- 
beian. The patrician Virgin! i frequently filled the 
highest honours of the state during the early years 
of the republic. They all bore the cognomen of , 
Tricostm^ but none of them arc of sufficient import- ‘ 
.'ince to require a separate notice. 

Virginius, L., father of Virginia, whose tragic 
fate occa-^iom d the downfall of the decemvirs, «. u. 
44ff. fVnuMNiA.] • 

Virginius Rufus, consul a. d. 63, and governor 
of Upper (jerniany at*the time of the revolt of 
.Tillius Vindex in Caul (68). The soldiers of 
Virginius Avished to raise him to the empire ; 
but he refused the honour, and marched against 
Vindex, who perished before Vesoiitio. [\’'lNDKX.’J 
After the death of Nero, Virginius supported the 
claims of Calha, and accompanied him tt) Rome. 
After Otho’s death, the soldiers again attempted 
to ])roclaim Virginius emperor, and in consequence 
of his refii.sal of tlic honour, he narrowly escaped 
with his life. Virginius died in the reign of 
Nerva, in his 3rd consulship, A. i). 07, at 83 y^ars 
ofage.^* He was honoured Avith a public funeral, 
and his panegyric was pronounced by the liistorian 
Tacitus, Avho Avas then consul. The younger 


^liii}', of whom Tirginius had been the tutor or 
fuardian, also mentions him Avith praise. 

Viriathns, a celebrated Eiisitanian, is described 
by the J|.r)mans as originally d shepherd or hunts-# 
man, and after Avards a robber, or, as ho would be 
called in Spain in t^ie present day, a guerilla chief. 
His character is drawn very favourably by many 
of the ancient writers, Avho celebrate his justice and 
equAy, which ^vas particularly shoAvn in the l^r 
division of the spoils he obtained from the enemy. 
Viriathus Avas one of the Lusitani.ans Avho 
the treacherous and savage massacre of the people 
by the proconsul Galha in n. c. 150. [Galba, 
No. 2.] He was destined to be tlie avenger of 
his country’s Avrongs. He collected a formidable 
force, and for seA'eral successive years he defeated 
one Roman army after another. At length, in 140, 
the proconsul Fabins Servilianiis concluded a peace 
with Viriathus, in order to save his aruAy, Avhich 
had been enclosed by the Lusitanians in a moun- 
tain pass, much in the same way as their ancestors 
had been by the Samnit(‘s at the Caudine Forks. 
The treaty AA'as ratified by the senate ; but Ser- 
viliiis Cnepio,*who h.id succeeded to tlie command 
of Further Spain in 140, rencAA'cd the AA-^ar, and 
.shortly aftorAvards procun-d the n.sbafsination of 
Viriathus by bribing 3 of liis friends. 

Viridoii).arus. 1. Or Britomartus, the leader 
of the Gauls, slain by Marcellas. [Marcrllur, 
No. l.j — 2. Or Virdumarus, a diiefuain of^he 
Acdui, Avhom Caesar had raised from a low rank 
to the highest honour, but who afterwards joined 
the Gauls in their great jcA'oIt in B. c. 52. 

Virtus, the Roman personification of manly 
v.alour. She Avas represenbHi with a short tunic, 
her right breast uncovered, a helmet on her head, 
a spear ill her left liand, a sword in the righh and 
standing with her right foot on a helmet. A 
temple of Virtus AVas Imilt by Marcellus close to 
one of Honor. [Honor.] 

Viscellinus, Sp. Cassius, f Cassius, No. 1.] 

Vistula ( Fictula^ Kngl. ; Weiehsei, Germ.), an 
important river of Germany, forming the boundary 
between Germany and Sarmatia, rising in the Her- 
cynia i>ilva and falling iny) the Mare Suevicunv or 
tile Baltic. • 

Visurgis (ircser), an important river of’ Ger- 
many, falling into the German Ocean. Ptolemy 
ni.akes it rise in M. Melihoeiis, because the Homans 
were not acquainted with the southern course of 
the Weser below IMindeu. 

Vltellius. 1. L., father of the emperor, Avas a 
consummate flatterer, and by liis arts he gained 
promotion. After being consul in a. n. 34, he had 
in'^n appointed governor of Syria, and had made 
favourable terms of peace Avith Artabanus. But 
all this only excited ('.nligula’s jealousy, and he 
sent for Vitellius to put liini to death. Tlie 
governor siwed himself by liis abject humiliation 
and the gross ffattery wliieli pleased and softened 
the savage tvrant. He paid the like attention to 
Claudius and M('p;'alina, and was rewarded by 
being twice consul witii Clamlins, and censor.*^ 

2. L., son of the preceding, and brother of the 
emperor, ^^as consul in 18. He w.as put to death 
by the party of W-spasiau on bis hrotlier's fall. — 

3. A., Roman emperor, from .Tamiary '2iul to De- 
cember *J2nd, A. D. 6.0, Avasi the son of No. 1. He 
AA’as consul during the first 6 months of 48, and 
his brother Lucius during the 6 following months. 
He had some knoAvledgo of letters and some elo» 
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quencc. His vices made him u favourite of Ti- 
^rius, Caius Caligula, Claudius, and Nero, who 
loaded him with favours. People were much sur- 
(pris^d when Galba f-hose suCh a man to Command 
the legions in Lower Germany, for he had no 
military talent. His great talent was eating and 
drinking. The soldiers of Vitellius proclaimed 
him emperor at Colonia Agrippinensis {Cologne) 
oh the ‘2nd of January, C9. His generals F&ius 
Valens and Caecina inarched into Italy, defeated 
Othgi’j troops at the decisive battle of Bedriacum, 
and tfiiis secured for Vitellius the undisputed 
command of Italy. The soldiers of Otho, after the 
death of the latter, took the oath of fidelity to 
Vitellius. Vitellius reached Rome in July. He 
did not disturb any person in the enjoyment of 
what had been given by Nero, Galba, and Otho ; 
nor did he confiscate any person’s propert}'. 
Though some of Otho's adherents were put to 
death, he let the next of kin take their property. 
But though he showed moderation in this part of 
his conduct, jie showed none in his expenses. He 
was a glutton and an epicure, and his chief amuse- 
ment was the table, on which he s|tent enormous 
sums of money. Meantime Vespasian, who had 
at first taken the oath of allegiance to Vitellius, 
was proclaimed emperor at Alexandria on the 1st 
of July. Vespasian was speedily recognised by 
all the East ; and the legions of Illyricum under 
Ai^onius Primus entered tlie N. of Italy and de- 
clared for Vespasian. Vitellii^^s despatched Cae- 
cina with a powerful force to oppose I’rimus ; but 
Caecina was not faithful the emperor. Primus 
defeated the Vitellians in two battles, and after- 
wards took and pillaged the city of Cremona. 
Primus then marched upon Rome, and forced his 
wayi^to the city, after much fighting. Vitellius 
was seized in the palace, led through the streets 
with every circumstance of ignominy, and dragged 
to the Gemoniae Scalae, where he was killed with 
repeated blows. Ilia head was carried about 
Rome, and his body was dragged into the Tiber; 
but it was afterwards interred by his wife G;i- 
leria Fundana. A few days before the death of 
Vitellius, the Capitol Iiad been burnt in the assault 
made by his soldiers upbn this building, where 
Flavius Sabinus, the brother of the emperor 
Vespasian, had taken refuge. 

Vitruvius Polllo, M., the author of the cele- 
brated treatise on Architecture, of whom we know 
nothing except a few facts contained in scattered 
passages of his own work. He appears to have 
served as a military engineer under Julius Caesar, 
in the African war, b. c. 4G, and he w’as broken 
dowm with age wdieii he comj)Osed his work, whiih 
is dedicated to the emperor Augustus. (The 
name of the emperor is not mentioned in the 
dedication, but there can be no doubt that it was 
Augustus.) The object of his w'ork ^ippears to 
have had reference to himself, as well as to his 
subject. He professes his intention to furnish 
the emperor wdth a standard by wliich to judge 
Ibf the buildings he had already erected, as well 
as of those which he might afterwards erect ; 
which can have no ;neaning, unless he wished to 
protest against the style of arcliitecture wliich pre- 
vailed in the buildings already erected. That this 
w'as really his intention appears from several other 
arguments, and especially from his frequent refer- 
ences to the unworthy means by which architects 
obtained w'ealtli and favour, with which he con- 


trasts Ins own moderation and contentment in his 
more obscure position. In a word, comparatively 
unsuccessful as an architect, for we have no build- 
ing of his mentioned except the basilic^ at Fanimi, 
he attempted to establish his rerittation as a 
wAter upon^che theory of his aiU^and in this he 
has been tolerably successful, "^His work is 
valuable compendium of tho^' written by nume- 
rous Greek architects, whom* he mentions chiefly 
in the preface to his 7th^ook,and by some Roman 
writers on architecture. Its chief defects are its 
brevity, of whid^. Vitruvius himself boasts, and 
which lie often carries ib far as to be unintelli- 
gible, and the obscurity of the style', arising in 
part from the natural difficulty* of technical lan- 
guage, but in part alse from the author's want of 
skill in writing, and sometimes from his imperfect 
comprehension of bis Greek authorities. H is w^ork 
is entitled Dc Architectura Libri X. In the Fir^l 
Hook, after the dedication to the emperor, and a 
general description of the science of architecture, 
and aif account of the proper education of an archi- 
tect, he treats of the choice of a proper site for a 
city, the disposition of its plan, its I'ortificatitms. 
and the several buildings within it. 'I'he Sccofid 
Hook is on the materials used in building. The 
Third and Fourth Hooks arc devoted to temples 
and the four orders of architecture employed in 
them, namely, the Ionic, Corintliian, Doric, and 
Tuscan. The Fifth. Hook relates to public huild- 
iijgs, tlie Suvth^^o private houses, and the Seventh 
to interior decorations. The Ki(jhth is on tlie 
subject of water; the mode of finding it; its dif- 
ferent kinds ; and the various modes of conveying 
it for the supply of cities. The Ninth Ji'cats 
of xarious kinds of sun-dials and other fn^uinents 
for measuring time ; and the Tenth of the macliiiios 
used in building, and of military engines. Each 
book has a preface, upon some matter more or le'-s 
connected with the subject; ami these prefaces 
i are the source of most of our information , about the 
author. The best editions of Vitruvius are those 
of J^ehiieider, vols. Lips. 1JJ07, lOOfl, Hvo. ; of 
IStratico, 4 vols., Udine, lfl‘25-30, with plates 
and a lA'xicon Vilruvianum ; and of IVlarini, 
4 vols.. Rom. fol. 

Yocates, a people in Gallia Aquitanica, d well- 
ing in the neighbourhood of the Tarusates, Sossiatos, 
and Elusates, probably in the modern Tursnn or 
Tcursan. 

Vocetius (Hozbcrff\ a mountain in Gallia Bel- 
gica, an eastern branch of the Jura. 

Voconius Saxa. ( Saxa.] 

Vocontli, a powerful and important people in 
Gallia Narbonensif, inhabiting the S. K. part of 
Dauphiiie, and a part of Provence; between the Drac 
and the Durance, bounded'on the N. hr the Alio- 
Inoges, and on the S. by the Salyes and Albiooc't. 
Their country contained large and beautiful valleys 
between the mountains, in which good wine Avas 
grown. They w'ere allow’cd by the Romans to 
live under their own laws, and, though in a Ho- 
man province, they w'crc the allies and not tin’ 
subjects of Rome. 

Vogesus or Vosgesus (1 W/ca), a range of 
mountains in Gaul in the territory of the Lingones, 
running parallel to the Rhine, and separating 
basin from that of the Mosella. The rivtTs ^e- 
quana (Se.v/n), Arar (Sci 67 w\ and the '.Mosella 
{Moselle), rise in these mountains. 

Volandum, a strong fortress in Armenia Major, 



some days’ joutney W, of Artaxata, mentioned by 
Tacitus \Ann. xiii. 39). 

Volaterrae (Volaterranus : called by 

the ICtrusc-'ms Velathri, one of the 12 cities of 
the Etrut-cai^Confederation, was built on a lofty 
hill, about 1 bOVhh)glish*feet iSd level of Sie 

sea, rising from % deep valley, and precipitous on 
every side. The was about 4 or 3 miles in 
circuit. It was the' most N,-ly city of the Con- 
federation, and possessed^ an extensive territory. 
Its dominions extended E.-ward as fir as the ter- 
ritory of Arretiuin, which was |0 miles distant ; 
W.-ward as far as the Jloditerranean, which was 
more than i?0 miles olf ; and S.-ward at least asj 
far as Populonia,. which was either a colony or an 
acquisition of Volaterrae. In eons(‘(juence of pos- 
sessing the 2 great ports of faina and Populnnia, 
Volaterrae, though so far inland, was reckoned as 
one of the powerful maritime cities of Etruria. Vo- 
latorrae is mentioned as one of the 3 cities which, 
acting independently of the rest of Etruria,' deter- 
mined to aid the Latins against Tarquinius P*-iscu3 ; 
but its naiiio is rarely mentioned in connection with 
the Uomans, and wo have no record of its conquest 
b}' the kittei'. Volaterrae, like most of the Etrus- 
can cities, espoused the Marian party against Sulla ; 
and such w-as the strength of its fortifications, tliat 
it was not till after a siege of two years that the 
city fell into Sulla’s hands. Cicero speaks of Vola- 
terrae as a municipium, and a military colony was 
founded in it under the triuinvirabji It continued 1 
to 1)0 a place of importance even after the fall of 
the Western Empire ; and it was for a time the 
residence of the Lombard kings, who fixed their 
court liere on account of the natural strengtli of the 
site. ilJfcmodern town covers but a small portion 
of the area occupied by the ancient city. It con- 
tains, however, several interesting Etruscan remains. 
Of those the most important, in addition to the 
ancient walls, are the family tomb of the Caeciitae, 
and u double gateway, nearly 30 feet deep, united 
by pniallel w’ulls of very massive character. 
Volaterrana Vada. [ Vad.\, No. 3.] t 
Volcae, a powerful Celtic people in Gallia Nar- 
bonensis, divided into the 2 tribes of the Volcae 
Tecto.«ages and Volcae Arecomici, extending from 
the Pyrenees and the frontiers of "Aquitaiiia along 
the coast as far as the Ilfione, 'fhey lived under 
their own laws, without being subject to the Ho- 
man Qovi'inor of the province, and tliey also pos- 
se.ssed the Jus Latii. Tlic Tectosages inhabited 
the western part of the country from the Pyrenees 
as far as Narho, and tile Arecoiniei the E. part 
from Narbo to the Rhone. Tlie cliief town of tl 
Tectosages was Tolosa. A portion of the Tec- 
lo&agcs left their native couiitiy under llrenniis 
and wert^ one of tlio ^ ^reat tribes into which the 
Galatians in A.>ia Minor were divided. ( Galatia. ) 
Volcatius Sedigitus. [Skdtgitus.] 

Volci or Vulci. 1. (Volcientes, ]il. : an 

inland city of Etruria, about 13 miles N. W, ol 
Tarquinii, was ^ibout 2 miles in circuit, and was 
situated upon a liill of no great elevation. Of th 
history of this city we know nothing. It is onl; 
mentioned in tin* catalogues of the geographers, and 
in the Fasti Capitol ini, from which we learn thal 
its, citizen.--, in conjunction with the Volsinienses, 
were defeated by the consul Tib. Connicanius, B. c. 
230. . Jlut its extensive sepulchres, and the vast 
treasures of ancient art which they contain, prove 
that Vulci must ut one time have been a powerful 


and flourishing city. These tombs were only 
discovered in IflV/l, and have yielded a greater 
number of works of art thus have been discovered 
in any jther parts of Etruria. —2. (Volcentes,^ 
Volcenbini. pi. ; Vullo\ a town in Inicania, 36*^ 
miles S. E. of Paestum, on the road to Buxentum. 
Volero Publilluf. 1 Pt iililius.] 

Vologeses, the name of 3 kings of Parthia. 
[AifeACEsXXIIL, XXVII., XXVIII., XXI>., 
XXX.] 

Volsci, an ancient people in Latium, but ori- i 
ginally distinct from the Latins, dwelt oX’'*^oth 
sides of the river Liris, and extended down to the 
I’yrrhene sea. Their language was nearly allied 
to the Umbrian. They were from an early period 
engaged in almost unceasing hostilities with the 
Homans, and were not completely subdued by the 
latter till n. c. 338, from whicli time they disappear 
from hihtorv. 

Volsinii or Vulsinii (Vnlsiniensis ; Buhena), 
called Velsina or Velsuna by the Etruscans, one 
of the most ancient and most powerful of tjie 12 
cities of the Etruscan Confederation, was situated 
on a lofty hilkon the N. E. extremity of the lake 
“ d after it, Lacus Volsiniensis and Vulsinien- 
sis (Lat/o di BoJsena). Volsinii is firjt mentioned 
ill B. 0 . 392, when its inhabitants invaded the Ho- 
man territory^ but Avore easily defeated by the 
Homans, and were glad to ])urchase a 20 years’ 
truce on humiliating term.s. Tlie Volsiniense^lso 
carried on war w-ith the Homans in 311, 294, and 
?80, but Avere on (%ch occasion defeated, and in the 
fist of these years appear to have been finally suli- 
lued. (.)u their final s^ibjugation tlieir city was 
•azed to the gronmhby the Homans, and its inha- 
'itaiits were compelled to settle on a less defensible 
ite in the pfcin. The new city, on which stands 
he modern liolsrna, also becamo a plac#*^f ini- 
lortance. It Avas the birth-place of yejanus, the 
favourite of Tiberius. Of the ancient city there 
scarcely any remains. It occupied the sum- 
:nit of the higliest hill, N. K. of Bolseiia, above the 
remains of a Homan ain])hitheatre. From the 
jacus Volsiniensis the river IMarta issues ; and the 
take, contains 2 beautiful islands. 

Volturcius, or Vultiirclus, T., of Crotona* nne-^ 
of Catiline’s conspirators, was sent by Ijontlilus to 
icconipaiiy the ambassadors of the Allobroges to 
Catiline. Arresti*d along Avith tlie ambassadors 
11 the Mulvian bridge, and brought before the 
senate by Cicero, Voltiivcius turned informer upon 
obtaining the promise of pardon. 

Volumnia, Avife of Coriolanus. [Coriolanus.J 
Volupia, «)!• Voluptas, the personification of 
sensual pleasure among the Hoii'.ans, nho Avas 
honoured Avith a temple near the porta Homanula. 

Volusi^us, son I'f the emperor Trehonianus 
Gallus, upon Avliom his father conferred the title of 
Caesar in a. d. 231, and of Augustus in 2.52. He 
was slain along with his father in 234. [Gallus.] 

L. VSlusius MaeciS-nus, a jurist, Avas in the 
consilium of Antoninus Pius, and Avas one of the 
teachers of iM. Aurelius. Maeciamis Avrote sca'CI^I 
Avorks; and tlierc are 14 excerpts from his writings 
in the Digest. A treatise, De ,l,v.s'C et Pondcribtis^ is 
attributed to him, hut there "is some doubt about the 
authorship; It is edited by Bdcking, Bonn, 1831. 

V51nsus or VSlesus, the reputed ancestor of the 
V.aleria gens. Avho is saitJ to ha\*e settled at Rome 
with Titus Tatius. [ Valkkia Gkns.] 

Vomanus ( Fowano), a small river in Picenmn. 
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t V5u5lie8, the name of two ^In|>s of *Parthia. 
[Aksactss XVIIT., XXIL] \ 

*ydpiscus, a Koman praciiomen, sijLrnifjed a twin- 
child, who was borf safe, while the other twin 
*^ied before birth. Like many other ancient Ro- 
man praenomens, it was afterwards used as a cog- 
nomen. . • 

Vdpiscus, Flavius, a native of Syracuse, and 
on of the G St^ripiores Jlisloriae Auyustue^ £ou- 
rished about a. d. 300. Ilis nam^ is prefixed to 
the biographies of — 1. Aureliamis ; ‘J. Tacitus ; 
3. PSditaiius; 4. Probus; 5. The four tyrants, 
Firmus, Saturniims, Prociilus, and Bonosus ; C. Ca- 
ms ; 7. Numeriaims ; 8. Cariims ; at this ^int he 
stops, declaring that Diocletian, and those wlm 
follow, deman<ha more elevated style of compo- 
sition. For editions, see Cafitolini/s. 

VOSgeSUS. [VOGESUS.] 

Votienus Montanus. [Mont an us.] 
Vulcaniae Insulae. [Aeoliae Insulae.] 
Vulcanus, the Roman god of fire, whose name 
seems to be connected with fulyare^ /iilyui\ and 
J'ulmen. Ilia worship was of considerable political 
importance at Rome, for a temple is ^‘lid to have 
been erected to him close by the comitium as early 
as the time tf Romulus and Tatius, in which the 
2 kings used to meet and settle the affairs of the 
state, and near which tlie popular assembly was 
held. Tatius is reported to have established the 
worship of Vulcan along with that of Vesta, and 
Ronfulus to have dedicated to liim a qua«Iriga 
after his victory over the Fiden:».aus, and to have 
set up a statue of himself near the temple. Ac- 
cording to others the tempRj was built by Romulus 
himself^ wlio also planted near it the sacred b>tus- 
tree which still existed in the days of Pliny* 
These circumstances, and what is reiated of the 
lotiis-tft^', show that the temple of Vulcan, like 
that of Vesta, was regarded as a central point of the 
whole state, and hence it was perhaps Jiot without 
a meaning that the temple of Concord was subse- 
quently built within the same district. Tiie most 
ancient fe.stival in honour of Vulcan .seems to have 
been the Fornacalia or Fiinialia, Vulcan being the 
god of furnace^ ; but Iiis great festival was called 
Vult^jalia, and was celel^ated on th« 23d of 
August. The Roman poets transfer all the stories 
which are related of the Greek Hephaestus to their 
own Vulcan, the two divinities having in the course 
of time been completely identified. Respecting 
the Greek divinity, see HKFirAESTua. 

Vulci. [VoLci.] 

Vulgientes, an Alpine people in Gallia Narbo- 
nensis, whose chief town was Apia Julia {Apt). 
Vulslnii. [VoLhiNii.] 

Yulso, Manlius. 1. L., consul b. c. 2o 6 witfi 
AI. Atilius Regulus. lie invaded Africa along 
with his colleague. [For details see Rkuulus, 
No. 3.] Vulso retunicd to Italy at the fall of the 
year with half of the army, and obtained the ho- 
nour of a triumph. In 250 Vulso was consul a 
second time with T. Atilius Regulus Serranus, and 
with his colleague commenced the siege of Lih^- 
baeum. — 2. On., curule aedile 107, praetor with 
Sicily as his province 195, and consul 109. He 
was sent into Asia in* order to conclude the peace 
which Scipio Asiaticus had ^ade witlwAiitiochus, 
and to arrange the affairs of Asia. He attacked 
and con(}uered the Gallojraeci or Galatians in Asia 
Minor without waiting for any formal instructions 
from the senate. He set out on his return to Italy 


in 1 88, but in his march through Thrace he suf- 
fered much from the attacks of tne Thracians, and 
lost a considerable part of the booty he had ob- 
tained in Asia. He reached Rome ij^*187. His 
triumph was a brilliant one, but hiPfTcampaign in 
Afta had a jfrrniciots influence the morals of 
his countrymen. He had allow^ his army every 
kind of licence, and his soldi-rs yitroduced into 
the city the luxuries of the E.(bt. 

Vultur, a mountain dividing Apulia and Lu- 
cania nSxi Venusia, is a branch of the Apennines, 
It is celebrated Horace as one of the haunts of 
his youth. From it tho^’^S. E. wind was called 
jVultuniuS by the Romans. ‘ 

Vulturnum {Castd di Vollumo), a town in 
Canipaniji, at the mouth of the river Vnltiirnus, 
was originally' a fortress erected by the Romans in 
the 2nd Punic war. At a later time it was made 
a colony. 

Vultnmus {Vollunio\ the chief river in Cam- 
pania, n-ising in the Apennines in Samniuin, and 
falling Vito the Tyrrhene sea. Its principal affluents 
are the Calnr [Calore)^ Tamarus {Tamaro\ and 
Sabatus {^ihatd). 

X. 

Xanthippe (HavfliVTn]), wife of Socrates, said 
to bo a woman of a peevish and quarrelsome dispo- 
sition. 

Xanthippus 1. Son of ATiphron 

and fatlier of Pericles. In b. c. 400, he impeached 
Miltiades on his return fnnn his unsuccc'ssfiil ex- 
pedition against the island of Parns. He suc- 
ceeded Themistocles as commamler of the Athenian 
fleet ill 479, and commanded the Athenif-I^TfiPthe 
decisive battle of Mycale. — 2. The elder of the 
2 legitimate sons of Pericles, Paralus being the 
younger. For details, sec Paralus. — 3. The 
LnA‘d; loinonian, wlio commanded the Carthaginians 
against Regulus. For details, see Regulus, No. 3. 
Xantiiippus appears to have left Carthage a short 
time ;pter his victory over Regulms. 

Xanthus (H«e0os) 1. A lyric poet, older than 
Stesieliorus, who mentioned him in one at least of 
his poeiins, and who borrown_*d from him in some of 
them. Xanthiii may be placed about n. b’50. 
No fi-agments of lii.s poe^y survive. — 2. A cele- 
brated Lydian historian, older than Ili-rodotus, 
who flouri.slied about n. c. 480. The gonuiiieness 
of i\\<i Four Books of Lydiun History which the 
ancients possessed under the name of Xanthus, 
and of which some considerable fraguK-nls have 
come down to us, was questioned by smiie of tho 
ancient gnuiiniarians themselves. There has been 
considerable controversy respecting the genuineness 
of this work among modern i^holars. It is cei tain 
that much of the matter in the extant fragments is 
spurious ; and the probability appi'ars to be that 
the work from which they arc taken is the pro- 
duction of an Alexandrian grammarian, founded 
upon the genuine work of Xaiitliui. 

Xanthus (Havgos), rivers. 1. [Scamander.] 
— 2. (Evlu^ti CJuii)y the chief river of Lycia, rises 
in M. Taurus, on the borders of Pisidia and Lycia, 
and flows S. through Lycia, betwemi M. Cragus 
and M. Massicytus, in a large plain called the 
Plain of Xanthus (rh UdvOiov ireSioy), falling at 
last into the Alediterraneau Sen, a little .W. of 
Patara. Thoiigii not a large river, it is navigable 
for a considerable part of its course. 



Xanthus {advdos : ^dvdiof^ Xaiithius : OumA\ 
Ru.), the most fjiinous city of Lycia. stood on the 
W. hunk of the river of the same name, GO stadia 
from its ml^th. Twice in the course of its history 
it sustainco^'ycges, Aviiich terminated in the self- 
destruction o?>t^e inhabitants^with t^eir projiejity, 
hrat against the^^ersiaiis under irarj)agus, and long 
afterwards againsMhe Romans under BrutuS. The 
city was never rest^ed after its destruction on the 
latter occasion. Xanthiis was rich in temples and 
tombs, and otlier nionuinfnts of a most in‘ft>resting 
character of art. Among its l#inplcs the most 
celebrated were those ‘pf Sarpedon and of the 
Lycian Ap«dlo; besides which there was a re- 
nowned saiictnaijy of Latona (rh A 17 TWOJ/), near 
the river Xanthus, 10 stadia from its mouth, and 
GO stadia from the city. 'I’lie splendid ruins of 
Xanthus liave recently been thoroughly explored 
by Sir^C. Fidlowes ami his coadjutors, and several 
important remains f>f its works of art are now ex- 
hibited in the British Museum under the name of 
the Xanthian Marbles. 

Xenarchus {‘E^vapxo'i). 1. Son of Sophron, 
and, like his father, a c('lehrat(‘d writer of mim(‘a. 
JI«! tloiiilslu'd during the Rhegian War (». c. 
‘M'i) — lilii)), at the court of D^niysins. — 2. An 
Athenian comic poet of the Middle Comedy, who 
lived as late as the time of Alexander the Creat.— 
3. Of Seleiicia in Cilicia, a T’eripatetic pliilosopher 
and grammarian, in the time of Strabo, w'ho heard 
him. He taught, first at Alexandria, afterwards at 
Athens, and last at Rome, wlierc he enjoyed the 
fricnd.ship (»f Augustus. 

Xeui&dcs (SfytdSiji), a Corinthian, who be- 
came the purchaser of Diogenes the Cynic, wdien 
lie If.i'. ^^en by pirates and sold as a slave. 

Xenippa (prob. Umiipixi)^ a city of Sogdiana, 
mentioned by (kirtin.s. 

Xenocles 1. An Athenian tragic 

poet, son of Carcinus, who was also a tragic poet, 
and a contemporary of Aristophane.s, who attacks 
him on sc;\^ral occasions. His poetry se(*iiH to 
Iiave been indiiferent, and to have resemhljd the 
worse p.arts of Kuripides ; hut lie olitained a victory 
over Miiri])ides, b. c. -11.5. There was another tragic 
poet of the name of Xmiocles, a m'andsoii of the 
jweceding, of whom no particula<% are recorded. 
— 2. An Athenian architect, of the demos of 
Cholargos, was one of the architects who sii])erin- 
tended the erection of the teni])le of Demcter, at 
l]lensi.s, in the time of Pericles. 

Xenocrates ( a^voKpdrrjs). 1. The philosopher, 
was a native of Chalcedon. He was honi b. c. 

and died 31-1 at the age of G'J. He attached 
himsi'lf first to Ae.scliiiie.s the Socratic, and after- 
wards, wl'.ile still a youth, to Plato, whom lie 
accompanied to Syr.'jcu.so. After tlie death of 
Plato he*betook himself, with Aristotle, to Her- 
mias, tyrant of Atarneus; and. after his return to 
Athens, lie Avas repeatedly sent on embas'sie.s to 
Philip of Macedoni.a, and at a later time to 
Antipater duriig the Lainian war. He is said 
to have \A\anred quick apprehension .and natural 
grace ; but these defects Avere more than compen- 
sated by persevering industry, pure benevolence, 
freedom from all sellishness, and a moral earnest- 
ness which obtained for him the esteem and confi- 
dence of the Athenians of his oAvn age. Yet he 
is sai 4 to have experienced the fickleness of popular 
favoitr, and being too poor to pay tlie protection- 
money (/aerolActoi'), to have been saved only by 


the courage of the orator Lyenrgus. Ue became 
president of the ^cademy even before the death 
of iSpeusippus, Avho was bowed down by sicknesS, 
and he occupied that post fpr 25 years. — The 
importaiAic of Xenocrates is shown by the fact* . 
that Aristotle and Theophrastus wrote upon his 
doctrines, and thatBanaetius and Cicero entertained 
a high regard for him. Of his numerous Avorks 
oiil^ the titles have come down to us. -- 2 .^ 
physician of /fiihrodisias in Cilicia, lived about 
the middle of the 1st century after Christ. Be- 
sides some short fragments of his Avritings ia 
extant a little essay liy him, entitled fltpl rrjs dirh 
ru)v *^uvhp(iiv Tpo(p7ji, De Alimento ox Aqua- 
tilibiw,” which is an interesting record of the 
state of Natural History at the time in Avhich he 
lived. Edited by Fnuiz, 1774, ^nps., and by 
C<nay, 1794, Neap., and 1814, Paris. — 3. A 
statuary of the sehool of Lysippus, Avas the pupil 
eitluT of Tisicrates or of Enth 3 '^crates. He also 
Avrote Avorks upon the art. He flourished about 
B. r. 260. 

Xenocritus (acySKpiros), of Locri Epizephyrii, 
in liOAVer Italv, a musician and lyric poet, was one 
of tlie leaders of the second scliool of Dorian music, 
Avhieh W'as founded b}' Thaletas, and jivns a com- 
poser of Paeans. 

Xenophanes {‘B.^vofpdvT)s\ a celebrated pliilo- 
sopher, was a -native of Colophon, and flourished 
betAveen b. c. 540 and 500. Ho wa.s a poet as 
AA'cll as a philosopher, and considerable fl•nl>lj^^ntg 
havi* come dowiatto ns of his elegies, and of a 
didactic poem ‘‘ On Nature.'’ According to the 
fragments of one of hit elegies, he had left his 
native land at the age of 25, and liad already 
lived 67 years in Hella.s when, at the age of 92, 
he composed that eh'gy. He quitted (^oloplion as 
u fugitive or exile, and must have lived sotae time 
at El(‘a (Velia) in Italy, as he is mentioiu'd as the 
founder of the Eleatic school of philosophy. He 
j sung in one of lii.s poems of the foumlaliou of 
Velia. Xenophanes Avas usually regarded in an- 
itinity as tlie originator of the Eleatic doctrine of 
,h<‘ onenes.<} of the iinivi'rse. 'I'lie Deity Avas in 
his vioAv the animating power of the universe, 
which is uxpres'^ed by ^istotle in the Avord.s, !hat„ 
■lirecting liis glance on the aaIioIo universe, •Xeno- 
ihanes said, “ Hod is the One.” 

Xenophdn {'EfPo<pu>v). 1. The Athenian, was 
he sou of GrA’lliis, and a native of the denins 
I'lrclila. The time of his birth is not known, but 
t is approximated to by the fact that Xenophon 
ell from his horse in the flight after the battle of 
Delinm, and aims taken up by Socrates, the philo- 
.sopher, oil his shoulders and carried a di.stance of 
^A’eral stadia. The battle of Delinm aa-hs fought 
b. c. 424 betAA'tfcn the Athenians and Boeotians, 
and Xenophon therefore could not Avell have been 
bom after 444. The time of his death also is not 
mentioned by ar.A' ancient writer. Lucian says 
that he attained to ahoA'e the age of 90, and 
Xenophon himself mentions the assassination of 
jyexandor of Piierae, which happened in 357. 
BetAA'ecn 42 1 and 357, there is a period of 67 
years, and thii.s avo have evidence of Xenophon 
being aliAc nearly 70 years after Socrates saved 
his life at Dtdiuni. Xenofihoii is said to hare 
been a pupil of Socrates at an early age, Avhich is 
con«ii.steiu Avith the iiitirtiacy Avhicdi might have 
ari-en from Socrates saving his life. The most 
memorable event in Xenophon’s life is his con- 
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lection with the Greek army, which marched 
tmder Cyrus against Artaxerxe||, in 401. Xeno- 
pBon himself mentions (Amd. in. 1) the circum- 
stances under which 1^ joined this army. Proxenus, 

. a friend of Xenophon, was already witlil Cyrus, 
and he invited Xenophon to come to Sardis, and 
promised to introduce him to |he Persian prince. 
Xenophon consulted his master Socrates, who ad- 
vi^d him to consult the oracle of Delphi, fo£ it 
was rather a hazardous matter for litm to enter the 
^ service of Cyrus, who was considered to he the 
friendj.,^f the Lacedaemonians and the enemy of 
Athens. Xenophon went to Delphi, but he did 
not ask the god whether he should go or not : he 
probably had made up his mind. lie merely .asked 
to what gods he should sacrifice in order that he 
might be successful in his intended enterprise. 
Socrates was not satisfied with his pupil’s mode of 
consulting the oracle, but as he had got an answer, 
he told him to go ; and Xenophon wcait to Sardis, 
which Cyrus was just about to leave, lie accom- 
panied Cyrus into Upper Asia. In the h.attle of 
Cunaxa, Cyrus lost his life, his barbarian troops 
were dispersed, and the Greeks were left alone on 
the wide plains between the 'J'igris 5nd the Eu- 
phrates. It^)vas after the treacherous massacre of 
Clearchus .and other of the Greek commanders by 
the Persian satnip Tissaphemes, th.at Xenophon 
came forward. lie had held no command in the 
army of Cyrus, nor ha(h he in fact served as a 
soldif*-*. He was now elected one of the genenals, 
and took the principal part if, conducting the 
Greeks in their memorable retreat along the Tigris 
over the high table Lands |)f Armenia to Trapezus 
(Trebizoiid), on the Black Se.a. From Trapezus 
tho troops were conducted to Chrysopolis, which is 
opposite to Byzantium. The Greeks were in great 
distresw-aiifl some of them under Xenophon en- 
tered the service of Scuthes, king of Thrace. As 
the Lacedaemonians under Thimhron were now at 
war with 'rissaphernes and Phariiabaziis, Xeno- 
phon and his troops were invited to join the army 
of Thimhron, and Xenophon led them hack out of 
Asia to join Thimhron 3.09. Xenophon, who was 
very poor, made an expedition into the plain of the 
(^aices with his troops beforffthey joined Tlijmhroii, to 
plunder tlie house .and propejrty of a Persian named 
Asi dates. The Persian, with his women, children, 
and all his moveables was seized; and Xenophon, hy 
this robbery, replenished his empty pockets {Anah. 
vii. 8. 23). Ho tells tlie story himself as if he were 
not ashamed of it. Socrates was put to dc.ath in 
300, and it seems probable that Xenophon was 
banished either shortly before or shortly after th.at 
event. Xenophon was not banished at the time 
when he was leading tho troops back to Thimhroi! 
{Anal. vii. 7- 37), but his expression nather seems 
to imply that bis banishment must have followed 
soon after. It is not certain what he was doing 
after the troops joined Thimhron. As wc know 
iWhing of his movements, the conclusion ought to 
be that ho shayed in Asia, and probably with 
Thimhron and his successor Dercyllidas. Agesi- 
laus, the Spartan king, was commanding the LiacG- ^ 
daemonian forces in Asia against the Persians in 3.96, 
and Xenophon was wi^h him at least during part 
of the campaign. When Agesilaus was recalled 
(394), Xenophon accompanied him ; and be was 
on the side of the Lacedaemonians in the battle 
which they fought at Coronea (394) against the 
Athenians. It seems that he went to Sparta with I 


Agesilaus , after the battle of Coronea, and soon 
after he settled at Scillus in Elis not far from 
Olympia, a spot of which he has given a descrip- 
tion in the Analads (r. 3. 7, &c.). He>£ he was 
joined by his wife Philesia and his ch^ren. His 
children were^ducated in Sparta, y'enophon w.as 
now an exile, and a Lacedaoinoni^ so far as he 
could become one. His time dro.ang his long resi- 
dence at Scillus was employed (fi hunting, writing, 
.and entertaining . his friends ; and perhaps tlje 
Anabaiia.mi^ part of the ^delhnica^ were composed 
here. The trearfi^ on hunting and that on the 
horse were probabfy also written during this time, 
when .amusement and exercise of that Vnd formed 
|j.art of his occupation. Xenophon was at last ex- 
pelled from his quiet retreat at’, Scillus by the 
Eleans after remaining there about 20 years. 
The sentence of b.anishment from Athens was 
repealed on tho motion of Eubulus, but it is 
uncertain in what year. In the battle of M.an- 
tinea, which was fought 362, the Spart.ans and the 
Athenians were opposed to the Thebans, and 
Xenopbhn’s 2 sons, Gryllus and Diodorus, fought 
on the side of tho .allies. Gryllus fell in the same 
battle in which Epaminondas lost his life. There 
is no evidence tlu't Xenophon ever returned to 
Athen.s. He is said to have retired to (’orinth 
after his expulsion from Scillus, and as we know 
nothing more, we assume that he died there. The 
fiippmrlni'iis was written aft(‘r the repeal of the 
decree of b.ani.slinient, .'iiid tlio treatise on tlie 
revenues of Atlftms. The events alluded to in 
the Epilogus to tlie Cyropaedia (viii. *1. 4) show 
that the Epilogus at least was written after 3{)2. 
Tlie time of l)i.s dc.ath may have been a few years 
later. The following is a list of Xenopboi0^j»ti»'*k.s. 
1. The Anabasis CAvdSaats) or the Hist(?iyof the 
Expedition of the Younger Cyrus, and of the retreat 
of the Greeks, who formed part of his army. It is 
divided into 7 books. This work has immortalised 
Xenophon’s name. It is a cle.ar and pleasing nar- 
rative, written in a simple style, free ironi allecta- 
tion ; .and it gives a great deal of curioifs informa- 
tion ofi the country which w.as traversed by the 
retreating Greeks, and on the manners of the 
people. It was the first work which made the 
Greeks .acquainted with some portions of the Per- 
sian empire, and it sliowed the weakness of tliat 
extensive monarchy. The skirmishes of the re- 
treating Greeks with their enemies and the battles 
with some of the barbari.an tribes are not such 
events as elevate the work to the character of a 
military history, nor can it as such be compared 
with Cae.sar’s Commentaries. 2. The J/cllcnica 
(‘EWnvncd) of Xenophon are divided into 7 books, 
and comprehend tlie space of 48 years, from the 
time when the history of Thucydides ends [Tiiu- 
CYDinjis] to the battle of Maiitinea, 362. The 
l/ellcnica is generally a dry narrative of events, 
and there is nothing in the treatment of them 
which gives a special interest to the work. iSonie 
events of importance are briefly treated, but a few 
striking incidents are presented with some parti- 
cularity. 3. The CyropaMia (Kupo7roi5efa) in 8 
books, is a kind of political romance, tin; basis of 
which is the history of Cyrus, the founder of the 
Persian monarchy. It shows how citizens are to 
be made virtuous and brave ; and Cyrus is the 
model of a wise .and good ruler. As a history it 
has no authority at all. Xenophon adoptcHl the 
current stories as to Cyrus and the chief events of 



Uls reign, witnout any intention ot subjecting tnem 
to a critical examination ; nor have we any reason 
to suppoto that his picture of Persian morals and 
Persian (ri^cipline is any thing more than a fiction. 
Xenophon’is^ohject was to represent what !i state 
might be, anuJie placed the ^enc o^jiis fiction, far 
enough off to it the colour of possibility. His 
own philosophicar^iotions and the usages of Sparta 
were the real lViate*;^als out of which he constructed 
liis political system. The Cyropaedki is evidence 
enough that Xenophon did not like thojpolitical 
constitution of his own countrjTand that a well- 
ordered monarchy or ikingdonr^ippcared to him 
preferable tto a (leniocracy like Athens. 4. The 
Ayesilatis CAyij<rlAaos) is a panegyric on Agesi- 
laus JI., king of* Sparta, the friend of Xenophon. 
. 0 . Tlu! IliyparchicHS (TTTTropxi/c^j) is a treatise on 
the duties of a commander of cavalry, and it con- 
tains many military precepts. (>. The Da Re 
Eipicslri^ a treatise on the Horse (Tn-Troci^), was 
•written aluu- the HipparcMcits^ to which treatise 
he refers at the end of the treatise on the Horse. 
The treatise is not limited to horsemanSliip, as 
regards tlio rider: it shows how a man is to avoid 
being cheated in buying a horse, how a horse is to 
be tniiiK'd, and tlio like. 7* The Ci/futy’ticas 
(KvyriyeTttcos) is a treatise on hunting ; and on 
the dog, and the breeding and training of dogs ; on 
the \arioiis kinds of gaino, and the mode of taking 
them. It is a tn'atise written by a genuine sports- 
man, who loved the ('xercise and the excitement of 
tlio chase ; and it may be read wifti delight by any 
sportsman who deserves the name. 0, .9. 'J’hc 
RrspuhUca LaaedaanwnUmim and RcspuhUca Atha- 
■liirnsiuw^ the '2 treatises on the Spartan andAthonian 
Stillt.i Kcdaipoyitay noAjTcio, and ^AOrjyaia'y 
nu\irfia\ wage not always recognised as genuine 
works of Xenophon, even liy the ancients. They 
pass, however, under his name, and there is 
iiothini^ in the internal evidence that appears to 
throw any donljt on the authorship. The writer 
clearly prefers Spartan to Athenian institutions. 
10. 'J'he Do. VrctipalibuSs a treatise on the Hejenues 
of Athens {ndpoi ^ ‘jrepl Upoffdduty) is designed to 
show how the public rcicnuc of Athens maybe 
improved. 11. The Memor<ihUia of Socrates, in 4 
books \Tvouv7]povivpaTa Sw^epdr^'s), was written 
by Xenoplion to defend the memory of hi.s master 
against the charge of irreligioii and of ■ corrupting 
the Athenian youth. Socrate.s is* represented as 
holding a series of conversations, in ivhicfi he 
developes and inculcates moral doctrines in his 
peculiar fashion. It is entirely a practical work, 
such as we miglit expect from the practical nature 
of Xenoplion's mind, and it professe.s to exhibit 
tSocraLes as lie taught. It is true that it may 
exhibit only one side of the Socratic argumenUa- 
tion, and^that it docs* not detil in those subtleties 
and verbal disputes which occupy so large a space 
in some of Plato’s dialogues. Xenophon was a 
hearer of Socrates, an admirer of his master, and 
anxious to defend his memory. The charges 
against Socrates for which he suffered were, that 
S()crat(?s was gtiilty of not believing in the gods 
whicli the state believed in, and in iutrodiicing 
other new daemons [daipSvia) : he was also guilty 
of corrupting the youth." Xenophon replies to 
these two charges specifically ; and he then goes 
on to show wliat Socrates' mode of life was. The 
whoI( 5 » treatise is intended to bo an an-swer to the 
charge fur which Socrates was executed, and it is. 


tticretore, m its nature, not intended to be a com- 
plete exhibition df Socrates. 7’hat it is a genuine 
picture of the niau, is indisputable, and it is vko 
most valuable memorial thS.t^,we have of the prac- 
tical jAilosophy of Socrates. 12. The Apoloijy 
of Socrates (*ATroAoyia 'S.wKpdrovs Trph's robs 
SiKaards) is a sho'rt speech, containing thrf' reasons 
which induced Socrates to prefer death to life. It 
is ^ot a first-rate performance ; and is consid^yed 
by some critic) « not to have been written by Xeno- 
phon. 1 3. TheiS'|/mp;.sm7tt'( 'Zopirdaiov)^ or Banquet 
of Philosophers, in which Xenophon delin^3>'8 the 
diameter Of Socrates. Tlio speakers are supposed 
to meet at the house of Callias, a rich Athenian, at 
the celebration of the great Pariathenaea. Socrates 
and others are the speakers. The piece is in- 
teresting as a picture of an At?ienian drinking 
party, and of the amusement and conversation with 
which it was diversified. The nature of love and 
friendship is discussed. 14. The Iliero {'Upwv ^ 
TvpayyiKos) is a dialogue between king Hiern and 
Simonides, in which the king spi'aks of the dangers 
and difficulties incident to an exalted station, and 
the superior happiness of a private man. The poet, 
on the other hand, enumerates the advantages 
which the possession of power gives, qpd the means 
which it offers of obliging aiid doing services. 15. 
The Oeconomicits {OlKoyopiKos) is a dialogue be- 
tween Socrates and Critobulus, in whicli Socrates 
gives instruction in the art called Oeconomic, 
which relates to the administration of a houiOholil 
and of a man's j^jicrty. This is one of the best 
treatises of Xenophon. — All antiquity and all 
modern writers agree in allowing Xi nopbon great 
merit as a writer of a plain, simple, perspicuous, 
and unalTecteil style. Jlis mind was not adapti'd 
for pure philosophical .speculation : he looked to the 
practical in all things ; and the basis of philo- 
sophy was a strong belief in a divine mediation in 
the government of the world. The best edition of 
Xenophon’s complete works is by Schneider, Lips. 
1315, 0 voU. fivo. — 2. The Ephesian, the author 
of a romance, still extant, entitled EphoUnca^ or 
tlie Loves of Aiitliia and Abrocomas (’E<j)c-ajaKa, 
ra icaTO 'Avdiay koX ^ASpoKoprjv). The style of 
the work, is simple, awl the story is condmeted 
without confusion, notwithstanding the number ol 
personages introduced. The adventures are of a 
very improbable kind. The ago when Xenophon 
lived is uncertain, lie is probably the oldest oi 
the Greek romance writers. The best editions ol 
his work are by Pecrlkamp, Harlem, 1813, and by 
Passow, Lips. 1833. 

Xerxes (^ep^rjs). I. King of Persia «. c. 485 — 
465. The name is said by Herodotus (vi. 98) to 
signify the warrior, but it is probably the same 
word as the Zend ksatlira and tlie Sanscrit hhatra, 
“ a king.” Xerxes was the son of Darius aiicl 
Atossa. Darius was married twice. By his first 
wife, the daughter of Gobiyas, ho liad 3 children 
before be was raised to the throne ; and by hia 
second wife, Atossa, the daughter of Cyrus, he had 
4 children after ho had hecomc king. Artabazanes, 
eldest son of the former marriage, and Xerxes, 
the eldest son of the latter, each laid claim to the 
succession ; but Darius d^'cided iu favour ol 
Xerxes, no doubt tbrougli the iuftueuce of Vv 
inotber Atossa, who completely ruled Darius 
Xerxes succeeded his father at the beginning t 
485. Darius liad died in the mid.st of his pre 
parations against Greece, which had been inter 



rJtoted by the revolt of the Egyptians. The first 
of Xerxes Wtas to reduce tliehlatter people to 
subjection. Pie accordingly invaded Egypt .at the’ 
beginning of the 2d year of bis reign (b. q. 484), 
•compelled the people again to submit to trte Per- 
sian yoke, and then returned to Persia, leaving his 
brother Achaemenes governor ‘of Egypt. The 
next 4 years were devoted to preparations for the 
inv... lion of Greece. In the spring of 480 he '*'et 
out from Sardis on his mcmorablo expedition 
<against Greece. He crossed the Hellespont by a 
bridge boats, and continued his march through 
the Thracian Chersonese till he reached the plain 
of Doriscus, which is traversed by the river Hebrtis. 
Here he resolved to number both his land and naval 
forces. IlerodotJis has left us a most minute and 
interesting catalogue of the nations comprising this 
mighty army with their various milibiry ecpiip- 
ments and different modes of fighting. The land 
forces contained 46 nations. (Herod, vii. 61, 
foil.) In his march through Thrace and Mace- 
donia, Xerxes received a still further accession 
of strength ; and when he reached Thermopylae 
the land iind sea forces amounted to 2,641,610 
lighting men. This does not include the at- 
tendants, th«*r slaves, the crews of the provision 
ships, &c., which according to the supposition of 
Herodotus were more in number than the fight- 
ing men ; but supposing them to have been ecpial, 
the total number of male persons who accompanied 
Xerxes to Thermopylae reach the astounding figure 
of 5,283,220 ! Such a vast min/oer must be dis- 
missed as incredible ; but^ considering that this 
army was the result of <i maximum of effort 
throughout the empire, and that provisions had 
been collected for 3 years before along the line of 
march, we may well believe that the numbers of 
Xerxes®^^cre greater than were ever assembled in 
ancient times, or perhaps at any known epoch of 
history. ‘After the review of Doriscus Xerxes 
continued his march through Thrace. Qu reaching 
Acanthus, near the i.sthnius of Atho.«i, Xerxes left 
his fleet, which received orders to sail through the 
canal that had been previously dug across the 
isthmus— and of which the remains arc still visible 
jp^AtiIos] — and await hisVrival at Thcmie, after- 
wards (failed Thcssalonica. After joining his fleet 
at Tliennc, Xerxes marched through Macedonia 
and Thessaly without meeting with any opposition 
till he reached Thermopylae. Here the Greeks 
resolved to make a stand. Leonidas, king of 
SpartJi, conducted a land force to Thermopylae ; 
and his colleague Eurybiades sailed with the 
Greek fleet to the N. of Euboea, and took up his 
position on the N. coast, which faced Magne.sia, an(^ 
was called Artemisium from the temple of Artemis 
belonging to the town of Hestiaea. Xerxes arrived 
in safety with his land forces b(;fore Thermopylae, 
but his fleet was overtaken by a violent storm and 
hurricane off the coast of Sepias in Magnesia, by 
which at least 400 ships of war were destroyed, 
as well as an immense number of transports. 
Xerxes attempted to force his way through the pa*-! 
of Thermopylae, but his troops W'ore repulsed 
again and again by Leonidas ; till a Malian, of the 
name of Ephialtes, showed the Persians a pa.sa 
over the mountains of C)eta, and thus enabled 
them to fall on the rear (if the Greeks. Leonidas 
and his Spartans disdained to fly, and were all 
slain. [Leonidas.] On the same days on which 
Leonidas was fighting with the land forces of 


Xerxes, the Greek ships at Artemisium .attacked 
the Persian fleet. In the first battle, the Greeks 
had the advantage, and in the following^ight the 
Persian ships suffered still more from^^a violent 
storm. Two days afterwards the "9)ntcst was 
renirwed : .and'* both *idcs fought wi'^Jf th<! greatest 
courage. Although the Greeks ' I the close still 
maintained their position, an(I'‘b.ad destroyed a 
great number of the enemy’s e.lips, j-et tlicir own 
loss was considerable, and half the Athenian ships 
were disabled. Under %esc circumstances the 
Greek commanders abandoned Artemisium and 
retired to Salamis, oppos’Ie the H. W. coast of 
Attic.a. It was now too lq;te to send ai’t'army into 
Bocotia, and Attica thus lay exposed to the full 
vengeance of the invader. The Athenians re- 
moved their women, children, and infirm persons to 
Salamis, Aegina, and Troezen. Meantime Xerxes 
marched through Phocis and Boeotia, and at length 
reached Athens. About the same time as Xerxes - 
entered Athens, his fleet arrived in the bay of 
Phaleru’u. lie now resolved upon an engagement 
Avith the Greek fleet. The history of tlii? memor- 
able battle, of the previous dissen.sioiis among the 
Grc(‘k commanders, and of the glorious victory of the 
Greeks at the last, js related elsewhere. [TiiKMit,- 
Tocr.ES.J Xerxes witnos.sed the battle from a lofty 
seat, which was erected for him on the shore of the 
mainland on one of the d(‘clivities of Mount Aega- 
leos, and thus beheld Avith his own eyes the defeat 
and dispersion of liis mighty annaim iit. Xerxes 
now became alarmed for his oavu safety, and re- 
solved to li'avo Greece immediately. 1J(‘ Avas 
confirmed in his resolution by Mardoniiis, avIio 
und(*rtook to complete the conquest Avith :J0(M0O 
of his troops. Xerxes left Mardonius tVTtuimjcr 
of troops which he recpiested, and with the remain- 
der set ont on his march homoAA'nrds. Ho readied 
tho Hellespont in 45 days from the time of IiIn 
departure fioin iX^ttica. On arriving at the Helles- 
pont, be found the bridge of boats destroyed 
1)V a storm, and be crossed over to Asia by sliip. 
He entered Sardis towards the end of the year 
480, 111 the following year, 470, the Avar Avas 

contiiUKtd in Greece ; but Mardonius Avas defeated 
at Plataea by t]io combined forces ul‘ llie Gnu-ks, 
and oil the sani^ day anotlier victory av.is gained 
oA'er the Persians at Mycale in Ionia. Next year, 
478, the ‘Persians lost their last pn^sessiou in 
Europe by the ciipture of Sestos on tlie Hellespont. 
Thus the struggle was virtually broiiglit to an end, 
though the Avar still continued for several years 
longer. We know little more of the ^uM'conal his- 
tory of Xerxes. lie Avas murdered in t()5, after a 
reign of *20 ye.ars, by Artabanus, Avho aspired to 
become king of Persia. Xerxes Avas succeeded by 
his son Artaxkrxes I. — II. The only l^’gitirnatc 
sou of Artaxerxes 1., succeeded his father .as king 
of Pcrsi.a in 42.5, but was murdered after a sliort 
reign of only 2 months by his half-brother Sog- 
diauus, who thus became king. 

Xiphirinus (Hk^iAIvos), of TFapezus, was a 
monk at Constantinople, and made an abridgement 
of Dion Ctassius from the 36tli to tho 80th book at 
the command of the emperor Michael VI I . Ducas, 
who reigned from a. u. 1071 to 1078. Tim work 
is executed with carelessness, and is only of value 
as preserving the main facts of the original, the 
greater part of which is lost. It is printed along 
Avith Dion Cassius. 

XiplifinIa (‘Hn/xtfvla : Capo di S. Crocc)^ a pro- 



montoiy on the E. coast of Sicily, above Syracuse, 
with a htobour (j8,i<p(vv€ios 

XSis cV Clibi'S Hdrjs, Xdis), an ancient 

city of Lvjiver Egypt, N. of Leontopolis, on an 
island of tl?' Nile, in the Noinos Sebennyticiis, 
the seat, at time, of a Uynast^ of PiQy})flan 
kings. It appeff ’s to have entirely perished under 
the lionian einpinP^, and its site is very doubtful. 
Some id(‘ntify it w?ih the Papremis of Herodotus. 

Xuthus (EoC0os), son of llellen by the nymph 
Orseis, and a brother of l)orua syid Aeolus. He 
was king of Peloponnesus, an^ the husband of 
Creiisa, the daughter of#Erechtheus, by whom he 
bt'can)o th^ father of Afhaeus and Ion. Others# 
stab; that after .the death of liis father Hellen, 
Xnthus was expelled from Thessnly by his 
brothers, and went to Athens, where he married 
the dangliter of Erechtheus. After the death of 
Erechtlieus, Xuthns being chosen arbitrator, ad- 
■'udged the kingdom to his eldest brother-in-law, 
’ecrops, in consequence of which he was expelled 
by the other sons of Krcchthous, and seAtled in ! 
Aegialiis in Peloponnesus. 

Xyline, a town of Pisidia, between Corhasa 
and T(‘rmcssijs, mentioned by lAv^xxxviii. 1.5). 

Xynia or Xyniae (Hu;'i'a : : Taukli)^ a 

town of Thessaly in the district Phthioti.s, E. ot 
the lake of the same name HuWas X'i/jlvt}: Ni- 
zero or Doreli), 

X3rpete (EuTreVrj : ‘Evreraiu/y^ SiViTeTecau^ Euttc- 
Tatujeedi, Su7r«Teey, Ee-TrcT/os), fi‘)id to h.'ivc been 
anciently called Troja, a dennis of Attica belonging 
to the tribe Cecropis, near Piraeus. 

Z. 

Zabatu.3 {'M€a.ros). [Lycus, No. 5.] 

Zabe (Zd§77), a name ‘applied, under the later 
emperors, to tin* S. pact of Numidia, as far as t.u* 
border of the (ireat Desert. 

Zacynthus {ZaKuvdos : ZaK^vOios^ Zacynthius : 
Zttnte)^ an island in the Ionian sea otf the coast of 
Elis, about 40 miles in circumference, 1# con* 
taiiicd a large and tloiirishing town of the same 
name upon the E. coast, the citadel of which was 
called Psophis. There are *2 considerable clmins^of 
inoiuitains in the island. The ancient w'riters 
mention iM. Elatus, which is probably the Sfarac as 
the modern in the S. E. of the i.sland, and 

which rise.s to the height of 1.500 feet. Zacynthus 
was celebrated in antiquity for its pitch wells, 
which were vi.sited by Herodotus, and which still 
supply a large quantity of bitumen. About lOO 
tons of bitumen are at the present day annually 
extracted from these wells. — Zacynthus was in- 
}iabPt(*d by a (I reek population at an early period. 
It is said to have derived its names from Zacynthu.s, 
a son of Dardamis, who colonised the island from 
Psophis in Arcadia ; and according to an ancient 
tradition, the Zacynthians founded the town t>f 
Saguntum in Spain. [SAtJUNTuri.] The island is 
frequently mentibned by Homer, who speaks of it 
as the “ woody Zacynthus.” It was afterwards 
colonised by Achacans from Peloponnesus, It 
formed part of the maritime empire of Athens, and 
continued faithful to the Athenians during the 
Peloponnesian war. At a later time if was subject 
to the Macedonian monarchs, and on the conquest 
of Macedonia by the Romans passed into the 
h^ods'of the latter. It is now one of the Ionian 
islands under tlio protection of Great Britain. 


Zadracarta (Z^Spo^a/jra), one of the capital 
cities and royal rtvsidence.s in Hyrcania, lay at Pje 
K. foot of the chief passr through AI. Coroiius. 
(Comp. Tapae.) * • 

Zagreus (Zaypewr), a surname of the inystic 
Dionysus ( A/dimtroy whom Zousyin the 

form of a dragon, is said to have begotten by Per- 
sephone (Proserpina), before she Ava.s carriiul off 
b}’' ^Pliito. He^was torn to pieces by the 'J'itrtllfe ; 
and Athena carried his heart to Zens. 

Zagros or -us (d T^aypos and rh Zayptop^po?, • 
lifts, of Kurdistan and Louristaii)., the gT^neral 
name for the range of mountains forming the S. E. 
continuation of the Taurus, and the E. margin of 
the Tigris and Euphrates valley, from the S. W. 
side of the Lake Arsissa ( r«7<) hi Armenia, to 
the N. E. side of the head of {he Persi.in Gulf, 
and dividing Media from Assyria atid Susiana. 
Alorc specifically, the name Zagros -was applied to 
the central part of the chain, the N. part being 
called the mountain.s of the Cordiieni or Gordyaei, 
and the S. part Parachoathras. 

Zaitlia or Zautha (Zaudd), a town of Me.«opn- 
tamia, on tho E. liank of the Eu[»h rates, 20 Roman 
miles S. of (’irce-^iiim, remarkable as the jdace at 
w'hicli a monument was erected to rfte murdered 
emperor Gordian by his soldiers. 

Zaleucus (Zd\eu/cos), the celebnited lawgiver 
of tlu‘ Epiz(‘pbyrian Locrians, is said by some to 
liave been originally a slave, Imt i.s describe^ by 
others as a man oi! good family. Ileomild not 
however have bi^n a disciple of Pytliagora.s, as 
some writers .state, .siiic| he lived upwards of 100 
years before Pythagoras. “J'hc date of the legis- 
lation of ZaliMicus us as.signcd to lu c. OGO. His 
code is stated to have been the fir.st collection of 
written laws that the Greeks pos'^essed. The 
general character of bis laws was severe ; Init they 
wen; observ<*<l for a long period by the Locrians, 
wlio obtained, in consequence, a high reputation 
for legal order. Among otlu'r eimctjnent.s we are 
told that the pepalty of adultery was .the loss of 
the eyes. There is a celebr.‘it(’d story of the son 
of ZahMicus liaving become liable to this penalty, 
and the father himself sniVering the loss of one eye 
that his sbu might no% be utterly blinded. It i^* 
further rel.atcd that among his laws was one for- 
bidding any' citizen under penalty of death to 
enter the senate house in arms. On one oceasion, 
however, on a sudden emergency in time of war, 
Zaleucus transgressed his own law, which w’as 
remarked to him by one present; wdicreupon he 
fell upon his own sword, declaring that he w'ould 
himself vindicate the law. Other authors tell the 
sj^nu; story of Charondas, or of Diodes. 

Zalmoxis or Zaniolxis (zdAjuo^iy, zdjuoA^i^), 
said to have been so called fnun the bear’s skin 
(ZdAjuot) in which he was clothed as soon as he 
was born. He wuis, according to the story current 
among the Greeks on the Hellespont, a Oetan, 
who had been a slave to Pythagoras in Samos, hut 
was manumitted, and acquired not only great 
wl^lth, but large stores of knowledge from Py- 
thagoras, and from the Egyptians, w^hom he visited 
in the course «)f his travels. He rt^turned among 
the Getae, introducing the civilisation and the re- 
ligious ideas which he had gained, especially re- 
garding the immortality of the soul. He was said 
to have lived in a subterraneous cave, for 3 years, 

I and after that to have again made his appearance 
I amo'.ig the Gotao. Herodotus inclines to place 



age of Zalmoxis a long time before Pythagoras, 
a^jd expresses a doubt not onlJ> about the story 
itself, but as to whethw Zalmoxis were a man, oJ 
Q,n indigenous Getaiiedeity. The latter apuears to 
• have 1 k:cii the real state of the case. Tli'fe Getae 
believe?^ that the departed went to him. 

Zamd, Kegia (Zd,ua : ZanUmsis : Zoviareeti^ 
S. E. of Kqff)^ a strongly fortified city in the 
inUrior of N uinidia, on the borders of the Carllia- 
giiiian territory. It was the ordinary residence of 
'1 Kin" Juba, who had here his treasury and his 
harenl.' ^ It was the scene of one of the most im- 
portant battles in the history of the world, that in 
which Ifannihal was defeated by Scipio, and the 
2nd Punic AVar was ended, n. c. 20*2. Strabo 
tells us that it was destroyed by the Uonuins; but 
if so, it must have been restored, for we find it 
mentioned under the empire as a colony and a 
bishop’s sec. Pliny and Vitruvius speak of a 
fountain in its neighbourhood. — There were un- 
important places of the same name in Cappadocia 
and i\Ic jopotamia. 

Zancle. [Mks.sana.] 

Zapaortene, a city in the S. E. of Parthia, in 
the mountains of the Zapaorteni. 

Zaradrus {Snth'j)^ a river of N. India, now the 
S. boundary of the Ptwjah. It rises from 2 prin- 
cipal sources beyond the Himalaya^ and falls into 
the Hyphasis {Gluirm). 

Zarangae or -t, or Sarangae {’Laparfyoi^ 5a- 
pdy'yat), a people in the N. of Drangiana, on the 
confines of Aria. The close rek'mblance of their 
name to the generic naijie of all the people of 
Drangiana, that is, Drangae, suggests a doubt 
whether they ought to be specifically distinguished 
from them. 

Zarax or Zarex (Zdpa^, Zdp»;|). 1. The cen- 
tral pjffL'of the chain of mountains, extending along 
the E. coast of Laconica from Mt. Parnon, on the 
frontiers of Argolis, down to the proinontor}' Ma- 
lea.— 2. {Jemka)^ a town on the E. coast of 
Laconica, aj the foot of the mountain of the same 
name. 

Zariaspe. [liACTiiA.] 

Zariaspis, an earlier, probably the native name 
^ifor the river on which I3ac<ra stood, and w’hich is 
usually called Bactrus, [Bactra.J The people 
on its banks were called Zariaspae, 

Zela or Ziela (rd Z^Aa : ZUkh\ a city in the 
S. of Pontiis, not far S. of Amasia, and 4 days’ 
journey E. of Tavium. It stood on an artificial 
hill, and was strongly fortified. Near it was an 
ancient and famous temple of Anai'tis and otlier 
Persian deities, in which great religious festivals 
were held. The surrounding district was called 
Zeletis or Zelltis. At Zela the lionian general 
Valerius Triarius was defeated by Mitliridates ; but 
the city is mo^(^ celebrated for another great battle, 
that in which Julius Caesar defeated Pharnaecs, 
and ot which he wrote this despatch to Horae : — 
Veni; Vidi: Vici. 

Zelasium, a Thessalian town in the district 
Phthiotis of uncertain site. fi 

Zelia (ZeAfta), an ancient city of Mysia, at 
the foot of M. Ida, and on the river Aesepus, 8l) 
stadia from its mouth,* belonging to the territory of 
Cyzicus. At the time of Alexander’s invasion the 
head-quarters of tlie Persian army were fixed here. 

Zelus (Z^Aos), the ‘personification of zeal or 
strife, is described as a son of Pallas and Styx, and 
a brother of Nice. 


Zeno, ZSnon (^i]v<av). 1. The founder of the 
Stoic philosophy, was a native of Citium if 'Cypms, 
and the son of Mnaseas. He began ^’aii early 
age to study philosophy through theyvTitiiigs of 
the Socratic philosophers, which bv'^fathcr Avas 
accflstomed U bring*' back from AWiens when be 
went thither on trading voyages - At the age of 
22, or, according to others, of years, Zeno avsis 
shipwrecked in the neighbourhood of Piraeus ; 
Avhereupon he was led Jo settle in Athens, and 
to devote himsel^ entirely to the study of ]jhilo- 
sophy. Acegrdin; to some writers he lost all his 
property in the shipwreck; according to others, 
he still retained a large fortune ; but Avhicliever of 
these accounts is correct, his moderation and con- 
tentment became proverbial, and a recognition of 
his virtues shines through even the ridicule of the 
comic poets. The Aveakness of his heiilth is said 
to have first determined him to live rigorously and 
simply ; but his desire to make himself inde- 
pendent of all external circumstances seems to liave 
been am additional motive, and to have led him to 
attach himself to the cynic Crates. In opposition 
to the advice of Crates, he studied under Stilpo of 
the Megaric Aool ; and he subsequently received 
instruction hmWitie 2 other contemporary Megarics, 
Diodorus Cronus and Philo, and from the Aca- 
demics, Xenocrates and Polemo. Tlic period which 
Zeno thus devoted to study is said to haA'e ex- 
tended to 20 years. At its close, and after he liad 
deA'eloped his j^culiar philosophical system, he 
opened his school in the porch adorned with the 
paintings of Polygnotus (Stoa Poecile), Avhich,utan 
earlier time, had been a place in Avhich poets met. 
From this place his disciples wt're called Stoic'-. 
Among the Avarm admirers of Zeno Av^^'Anligo- 
nus Gonatas, king of Macedonia. The Athenians 
likewise placed the greatest confidence in him, and 
displayed the greate.st esteem for him ; for al- 
though the well-known story that they deposited 
the keys of the fortress with him, as the most 
trustworthy man, may be a later invention, tlun’o 
seemsmo reason for doubting the authenticity of 
the decree* of the people by Avhich a golden croAvn 
and a public burial in the Cerairiicus were awarded 
to hiiiK The .Athenian citizenship, however, he 
is said to have declined, that he miglit not beconni 
unfaithful to his native land, Avhere in return he 
was highly esteemed. We do not know the year 
either of Zeno’s birth or death. Jle is said to 
ha\’e presided oA-or his school for .5}) years, and to 
huA'^c died at the age of 9(1. He is said to ha\e 
been still alU'c in the KlOth Olympiad (n. c, 2bU). 
Zeno wrote numerous works ; but the writings of 
Chrysippus and the later Stoics seem to have ob- 
scured those of Zeno, and even the Avarm*:ul- 
herents of the school sci*m jseldom to hpvo goiio 
b.'ick to the hooks of its founder. Hence it is 
difficult to ascertain hoAV much of the later Stoic 
philosophy really belongs to Zeno. —2. The Eleatic 
philosopher, was a native of Elea (Velia) in Daly, 
son of Telcutiigoras, and the favimrite disciple ot 
Parmenides. He was bom about n. c. 4(11), ami at 
the age of 40 accompanied ParmenWes to Athens. 
[PARMBNiriKS.T llc appears to Inwc resided 
some time at Athens, and is said to have unfolded 
his doctrines to men like Pericles and Callias tor 
the price ot 100 minae. Zeno is said to have 
taken part in the legislation of Parmenides, to the 
maintenance oi Avhich the citizens of Elea had 
pledged themselves every year by an oath. Hia 



love of freedom is shown by the courage with 
which exposed his life in order to deliver his 
native Country from a tyrant. Whether he 
perished A the attempt, or survived the fall of the 
tyrant, is . uoint on which the authorities vary. 
Tliey also stir e the name of t\ie tyrj;*^it differei^jtly. 
Zeno devoted his energies to explain and de- 
velop tlie philosophical system of Parmenides. 
[Parmenides.] An Kpicurean philosopher, 
a native of Sidon, was a contemporary of Cicero, 
who heard him when a#Athen8. He tv-as some- 
times termed Cort/pJuteus Epicut^orum. llesceins 
to have been noted foi'jthe disrespectful terms in 
which he spoke of other philosophers. For in- 
stance, he called Socrates the Attic buffoon. He 
was a disciple o^ Apollodorus, and is described as 
a clear-headed thinker and perspicuous expounder 
of his views. 

Zenobla, queen of Palmyra. After the death 
of her husband, Odenathus, whom, according to 
some accounts, she assassinated (a. d. she 

assumed the imperial diadem, as regent^for her 
sons, and discharged all the active duties of a 
sovereign. J3ut not content with enjoying the 
independence conceded by Gallienus and tolerated 
by Claudius, she sought to include all Syria, Asia, 
and hlgypt within the limits of her sway, and to 
make good the title which she claimed of Queen 
of the East. By this rash ambition she lost both 
her kingdom and her liberty. She was defeated 
by Aurelian, taktm prisoner ou the capture of 
i^almyra (27^), and carried to llonie, whore she 
.'idorned the triumph of her conqueror (274). Her 
life was spared by Aurelijin, and she passed the 
.^?;^!maindeT‘ of her years with her sons in the vi- 
cinity ti^^ribur (Tivoli). Longinus lived at lier 
court, and wr.8 put to death on the capture of Pal- 
myra. [Longinus.] 

Zenohia (ZrjifoSia : Chelehi or Zdehi), a city of 
Chalybonitis, in Syria, on the W, bank of the 
Euphrates, 3 days’ journey both from Sura and 
from Circesium. It was founded by Zenobia. 

Zenobius {Z-f]v6^m\ lived at Rome in t\\c time 
of Hadrian, and was the author of a collection of 
proverbs in Greek, which have come down to ns. 
Ill this cdllecticm the proverbs are^arranged alpha- 
betically, and divided into hunflreds. The last 
division is incomplete, the total number collected | 
being 552. It is printed in the collection of 
Schottiis (Tlapoiuiai ‘EXAijM/cai, Antwerp, 1G12). 

Zendddrus, a Greek artist, wlio made for Nero 
the colossal statue of that emperor, which he set 
up in front of the golden house, and which was 
afterwards dedicated afresh by Vespasian as a 
statue of the Sun. Ft was 110 feet in height. 

Zenodotium or -ia (ZyjvoSdnov^ Zrivoboria)., a 
fortress in the N. of, Mesopotamia, on the siiiull 
trihutiry of the Euphrates called Bilecha, a little 
above Niceplioriiim, and below Ichiiae. It was a 
Macedonian settlement, and tl^e only one of Jlie 
flrcck cities of Mcf.opotamia which did not revolt 
from the I’arthhins at the approach of Crassus. 

Zenodotus (Zriv6^oTos). 1. (.)f Ephesus, a 
celebrated gnnnrriarian, was the lirst superintend- 
ent of tlu* great lihnpry at Alexandria, and flou- 
rished under Ptolemy Philadelphus about B. c. 
208. Zenodotus was employed by Philadelphus 
together with his 2 great contemporaritts, Alex- 
ander the Aetolian and Lycophron the Chalcidian, 
to cftllect and revise all the Greek poets. Ale.x- 
ander, we are told, undertook the task of collecting 


the tragedies, Lycophron the comedies, and Ze 
dotus the po(‘msj)f Homer, and of the other ilhi- 
^rious poets. Zenodotus, howev(*r, devoted ims 
chief attention to the Hiaa qjid Odyssey. Hence 
he is cilled the first Reviser {Aiopd7jTT}s) of Hninei’ 
and his recension (Ai6pdu(ris) of the H^d and 
Odyssey ohUiiricij the greatest celehrifcZ The 
corrections which Zenodotus applied to the text of 
H^ncr were of three kinds. 1. He expuii;<fed 
verses. 2. Il3 marked them as spurious, but left 
them ill his copy. 3. He introduced now read- , 
ings or transposed or altered verses. 'J?. /’great 
attention which Zenodotus paid to the language of 
Homer caused a new epoch in the grammatical 
study of the Greek language. The results of his 
investigations respecting the meaning and the use 
of words were contained in two works which he 
puhlishcd iluder the title of a Glossary (FAwao-at), 
and a Dictionary of barbarous or foreign phrases. 

— 2. Of Alexandria, a grammarian, lived after 
Aristarchus, whose recension of the Homeric poems 
he attacked. 

Zephyra. [Halicarnas.sus.J 
Zepbyriiyn (Zecpvpiov^ sc. a.KpwT’fjpiov, i. e. the 
W. promontory)., the name of several promontories 
of the ancient world, not all of wliich, liowevcr, 
faced the W'. The chief of them were the follow- 
ing; — I. In Europe., 1.(6'. di Rrussano)^ a 
promontory in Bruttium, forming tlic S. E. ex- 
tremity of the country, from wliicli tlie Locri, 
who settled in the neighbourhood, are said tce^iavo 
obtained the nan.D of ICpizepIn/rii. [See p. 387, h, ] 

— 2. A promontory on the W. coast of Cyprus. 

II. In Asia. 1. In Poikus (C. Zvfrch)^ a headland 
W, of Tripolis, with a fort and harbour of the 
same name. — 2. [Carta. ]— 3. In Cilicia (proh. 
C. Cavaliere), a far- projecting promontory, W. of 
Prom. Sarpedon. Some make it tlie herJlaiid E. 
of Prom. Sarpedon, and just 8. of the mouth of 
the Calycadnus, wliich Polybius, Appiati, timl Livy 
call by the same name as the river, Calycadnus. — 

III. In Africa (Kasscr jSfaarah)., a headland on 
the N. E. coast of Cyrenaica, \V. of Darnis. 

Zephjn^us (Ze'jpupos), the personification of the 
W. wind, is described by Hesiod as a son of As- 
traeus and Eos. Zopliyijii’s and Boreas are freqiu^ntl^ 
mentioned together by Homer, and both* dwelt 
together in a palace in Thrace. By tlu; Harpy 
Podarge, Zephyriis became the father of the liorses 
Xanthns and Balius, wliich belonged to Achilles; 
out he was married to Chloris, whom he had car- 
ried off by force, and by whom he had a son Carpus. 

Zeryntlius {Z-npwOos^ ZTjpurBios), a town of 
Thrace in the territory of Aenos, with a temple (ff 
Apollo and a cave of Hecate, who are hence called 
^rrynthius and Zerynthia respectively. Some 
writers, however, place the Zeryntliiaii cave of 
Hecate in Samothracnu 

Zetes (ZriTris) and Calais (KdAati), sons of 
Boreas and Oritlivia, frecpu'iitly called the Bore^ 
dae, arc mentioned among the Argonaut*=, and are 
described as winged beings. Their sister Cleo- 
patra, who was niarried to Phineus, king of Sal- 
n^'dessus, had been thrown with lier sons into 
prison by Phineus at the instigation of his second 
wife. Here she was found* by Zetes and Calais, 
when they arrived at Salmydessus in the Ar- 
gonautic expedition. They liberated their sister 
and his children, gave tfie kingdom to the latter, 
and sent the second wife of Phineus to her own 
coimtrv, Scythia. Others relate tiiat the Boreadae 



j slivered Phineus from th© Hnrpies; for it Imd 
A*en foretold that the Harpies nfjght be killed by 
thb sons of Boreas, but J^at the sons of Boreas mus'} 
die, , if they should Tiot be able to overtake the 
. !blarp*r*s. Others again state that tlje l5brcadae 
peri8h<!‘] in their pursuit of tho Harpies, or that 
Hercules killed them with hio arrows near tli 
island of Tenos. Diiferent stories were related to 
acc line for the anger of Hercules against tho Bo 
readae. Their tombs were said tB be in Tenos, 
? adorned with sepulchral stelae, one of which moved 
wheiicr'T the wind blew from the north. Calais 
is also mentioned as the founder of the Campanian 
town of Cales. 

Zethus (Z7)0os), sq;n of Zeus and Antiope, and 
brother of Amphion. For details sec Amphion. 

Zeugis, Zeugitana il^egio (?/ Zevyvravi ] ; N. 
part of Tanis)y the N. district of Africa ^Propria. 
[Africa.] - 

Zeugma (Zsdyjuay e. Junction : prob. 7^M7n- 
kaleli), a city of iSyria, on the borders of Coni- 
imigene and Cyrrh(‘stice, built by Seleucus Nicator, 
on the W. hank of the Euphrates, at a point where 
tho river was crossed by a bridge of jjoats, which 
liad been constructed by Alexander the Great: 
hence tho n .me. Afterwards, when the ford of 
'J'hapsacus became impassable for travellers, on 
account of tlio hordes of Arabs who infested the 
hanks of the Ijowcr Euphrates, tho bridge at 
Zeutima gave the only passage over the river. 

Z^ftls (Zeus), called Jupiter by the Homans, the 
greatest of the Olympian gods, a son of Cronos 
and Hiie.'i, a brother of Poseidon, Hades (Pluto), 
PJestia, Demeter, Hera, add was also married to 
his sister Hera. When Zeus and his brothers 
distributed among themselves tho govennnent of 
the world by lot, Poseidon obtained the sea, Hades 
the lower world, and Zeus the heavens and the 
upper regions, but the earth became common to all. 
Accnrdiifg to the Homeric account Zeus dwelt on 
Mt. Olympus in Thessaly, whicli was believed to pe- 
netrate with its lofty summit into heaven itself. He 
is called the father of gods and men, the most high 
and powerful among the immortals, whom all others ‘ 
obey. He is the supreme ruler, who with his 
. ouiAel manages every thiii^’; the founder of kingly 
power,* and of law and of order, whence Dice, 
Themis, and Nemesis are his assistants. For the 
Stine reason he protects the assembly of the people 
(dyopatos), the meetings of the council (jBovAaTos), 
and as he presides over the whole state, so also 
over every house and family (ipiu7os). He also , 
Avatched over the sanctity of the oath (opKios) and 
the laws of hospitality (^fyios)y and protected sup- 
pliants {iKefftos). He avenged those wlio were 
wronged, and punished those wlio had committeef 
a crime, for he watched the doings and sufferings 
of all men (Mil/ios). He Jias further tlic original 
source of all prophetic power, from whom all pro- 
phetic signs and sounds proceeded {travoiMixiios). 
Every thing good as well as bad comes from Zeus; 
according to liis own choice he assigns good or evil 
to mortals *, and fate itself was subordinate to hir . 
lie is armed with thunder and lightning, and nie 
shaking of his aegis produces storm and tempest: 
a number of epithets of Zeus in the Homeric poems 
describe him as tho thundcrer, tho gatherer of 
clouds, and the like. He was married to Hera, by 
Avhom he had two sons, ’Ares and Hephaestus, and 
one daughter, Hebe. Hera sometimes acts as an 
independent divinity; she is ambitious and rebels 


against her lord, but she is nevertheless inferior to 
him, and is punished for her opposition ; lo amours 
with other goddesses pr mortal women con- 

cealed from her, though they generall> /rouse her 
jealousy rind revenge. During the^plrojan war, 
Zers, at, the T.5quest .jf Thetis, favc^red the Tro- 
jans, until Agamemnon repaired ♦V® Avrong he had 
done to Achilles. Zeus, no do^ ot, Avas originally 
a god of a portion of nature. i..lence the oak with 
its eatable fniit and the fertile doves Avere sacred 
to liim tic Dodoija and iii Arcadia. Hence also 
rain, storms, and Ihfi seasons were regarded as his . 
work; and»hence,' likewis''^ the Cretan stories of , 
milk, honey, and cornucopia. In the Homeric ■ 
poems, however, this primitiv’e ^Ijaractcr of a per- 
sonification of certain powers of nature is already 
effaced to some extent, and the god appears as a 
political and national divinity, as the king and 
father of men, as the founder and protector of all 
institutions hallowed by law, custom, or religion. 
Hesiod also calls Zeus tho son of Cronos and Rhea, 
and the^brother of liestia, Deraetcr, Hera, Hades, 
and Poseidon. Cronos swallowed his children im- 
mediately after their birth, but when llliea was 
pn*gnant with Zeus, she applied to Uranus and 
Ge to save the lil!, of the child. Uranus and Go 
therefore sent Rhea to Lyctos in Crete, n'qucstiiig 
her to bring up her child there. Rhea accordingly 
concealed Zeus in a cave of Aloiint Aegaeon, and 
gave to Cronos a stone wrapped up in cloth, which 
ho swallowed the belief that it was his son. 
Other traditions state that Zeus Avas born and 
brought up on Mount Dictc or Ida (also th(‘ 'I'rojaii 
Ida), Ithome in Messenia, Thebes in Boeotia, 
Aegion in Achaia, or Olcnos in Aetolia. Accords , 
ing to the common account, however, ^c\v 
up ill Crete. In the meantime Cronoi: by a cunning 
device of Ge or Metis Avas made to bring up tho 
children he had swallowed, and first of all tho 
stone, Avhich was afterwards set up by Zeus at 
Delphi. The young god now delivered the Cy- 
' pes from the bonds with which they had been 
fettere^!^ by Cronos, and they in their gratitiulo 
provided him Avith thunder mid lightning. On 
the advice of Ge, Zeus also liberated the hundred- 
anned Gigantes, Briareos, Cottus, and Gyes, that 
they might assisi. him in his fight against tho Ti- 
tans. The Titans were conquei-ed and shut up in 
Tartarus, Avhere they were henceforth guarded hy 
the Hecatoncheires. 'Wioreupon Tartarus and Gc 
begot Typhoeiis, Avho began a fearful struggle with 
Zeus, but was conquered. Zeus now obtained tho 
dominion of the world, and chose Metis for bis 
Avife, When she was pregnant with Athena, ho 
took the child out of her body and concc'aletl it in 
his head, on the advice of Uranus and Ge, avIio 
told him tliat thereby he Avimld retain the supre- 
macy of the Avorld. For if Metis had given birth 
to a son, this son (so fate had orikiijied it) would 
hitre acquired the sovereignty. After this Zeus 
became the fiithcr of the Horae and Moerae, by liis 
second wife Themis ; of the CharitoB by Eurynoine; 
of Persephone by Demeter; of the Muses by 
Mnemosyne; of Apollo and Artemis by Leto; and 
of Hebe, Arcs, and liithyia by Hera. Athena 
was born out of the head ol Zeus ; while Hera, on 
the other hand, gave birth to .Hephaestus without 
the co-operation of Zeus. The finnily of the 
Cronidae accordingly embraces the 12 great gods 
of Olympus, Zeus (the liead of them all), Poseidon, 
Apollo, Ares, Hermes, Hephaestus, liestia, De- 



meter, Hera, Atliena, Aphroaite, ana Artemis. 
These Olympian gods, who in some places were 
worshipJlM as a body, were- recognised not only by 
the Greekox but were adopted also by the Romans, 
who, in pa''‘:,icular, identified their Jupiter with 
the Greek ZeiVs. In surveying the klifFercnt ^ocal 
traditions about ^us, it would seem that originally 
there were sevcr^, or at least 3, divinities which 
in their respective ' countries were supreme, but 
which in the course of time became uni^d in the 
minds of the people into one grea| nationtu divinity. 
We may accordingly |peak o^an Arcadian, Do- 
lonaean, Cretan, and atnational Hellenic Zeus. 1. 
TheAm/cSttw Zpms{Z€vs Avkoios) was born, accord- 
ing to the legends of the country, in Arcadia, either 
on Mt. Parrhasiura, or on Mt. Lycaeus. He was 
brought up there by the nymphs Thisoa, Neda, and 
Hagno. Lycaon, a son of Pelasgus, erected a temple 
to Zeus Lycaeus on Mt. Lycaeus, and instituted the 
festival of the Jjyceain honour of him [Lycaeus; 
Lycaon]. No one was allowed to enter this 
sanctuary of Zeus I^ycaeus on Mt. Lyo«.ens. 2. 
The Dodonacan Zeus (Zeus AuiButvaios or rieXaer- 
yiK6s) possessed the most ancient oracle in Greece, 
vat Dodona in J'lpirus, from which he derived his 
name. At Dodona Zeus was mainly a prophetic 
god, and the oak tree was sacred to him ; but there 
t(jo he was said to have been reared by the Dodo- 
nacan nymphs (Jlyades). Respecting the Dodo- 
nacan oracle of Zeus, see Did* of Anliq. art. 
Oraeultan. 3. The ZeuiJZevs Aiuraios or 

KpTjTayev'fis). We have already given Hesiod’s 
account of tliis god, lie wjis brought up in a ciive 
of mount Dict(*, by the Curetes and the nymphs 
'Adrastia and ltia,thfe daughters of Melisscus. They 
fed hiifi , ath the milk of the goat Amalthea, and the 
bees of the luouiitain provided him with honey. 
Crete is called the island or nurse of the great 
Zeus, and his worship there appears to have been 
very ancient. 4. The national Hellenic Zeus, near 
whose temple at Olympia in Elis, the great national 
panegyris was celebrated once in 4 years. There 
too Zeus was regarded as the father aiid#king of 
gods and men, and .as the supreme god of the Hcl- 
ionic nation. His statue there was executed by 
Phidias, a few years before the ouj^reak ofihe Pelo- 
ponnesian war, the majestic and sublime idea of this 
statue having been suggested to the artist by the words 
of Homer (//. i. 527). [Phidias.] — The Greek 
and Latin poets give to Zeus or Jupiter an immense 
number of epithets and surnames, which are derived 
partly from the places Avhere he was worshipped, 
and partly from his powers and fimetions. The 
eagle, the oak, and the summits of mountains were 
sacred to him, and his sacrifices generally consisted 
of goats, bulls, and cows. His usual attributes are, 
the sce|)tre, eagle, thunderbolt, and a figure of 
Victory in his hand, and sometimes also a cornu- 
copi;u The Olympian Zeus sometimes wears a 
wreath of olive, and the Dodonaeau Zeus a wiifeth 
of oak leaves. In works of art Zeus is generally 
represented nsP the omnipotent father and king of 
gods and men, according to the idea which had been 
embodied in the statue of the Olympian Zeus by 
Phidias. Respecting the Roman god see J upiter. 

Zeuxidamus (Zeu^/Sa/toy). 1. King of Sparta, 
and lOth of the Eurypontidae. He was grandson 
of Theopompus, and father of Anaxidnnius, who 
succeeded him. — 2 Son of Leotychides, king of 
Sparta.* lie was also named Cyiiiscus. He died 
before his father, leaving a son, Archidaraus II. 


/ieuxiB me ceieorated Greek paint 

•who excelled ;>)1 his contemporaries except 
Irhasius, was a native of Iberaclca (probably o^the 
city of this name on the Eixinc), and floi^h^d 
B. c. 424 — 400. He came to Athens sofTi after 
the beginning of the Peloponnesian War, /nen he 
had already achieved a great rcpukition,' although 
a young man. He passed some time in Mace- 
d-Aiia, at the^ court of Archelaiis, for whoi.? he 
decorated tlie royal palace at Pella with paintings, 
probably soon after 41.3. He must have^ spent' 
some time in Magna Graecia, as we learn rrom the 
story respecting the picture of Helen, which he 
painted for the city of Croton ; and it is also pro- 
bable that he visited Sicily, as we are told that he 
gave away one of his pictures to ^he Agrigentines. 
His travels through Greece itself were no doubt 
extensive. We find him at Olympia, wdiore he 
made an ostentatious display, before llie eyes of 
all Greece, of the wealth which his art had brought 
him, by appearing in a robe embroidered with his 
own name in letters of gold. After acquiring a 
great fortune by the exercise of his art, lie adopted 
the custom r>f giving away his pictures, becixuse no 
adequate price could bo set upon them. The time 
of his death is unknown. The ihasterpiece of 
Zeuxis was his picture of Helen, in painting which 
he had as his models the .5 most beautiful virgins 
of Croton, whom ho was allowed to select for this 
purpose from among all the virgins of the ciu\ It 
was painted for the temple of Juno at croton. 
This picture anft its history were celebrated by 
nuiny poets, who pre|ervetl the names of the 
virgins upon whom the choice of Zeuxis fell. The 
accurate imitation of inanimate objects was a de- 
partment of the art which Zeuxis and his younger 
rival Psirrhasius appear to have carried almost to 
perfection. The well-known story of tffe trial of 
skill in that species of painting hetwoen these two 
artists, if not literall}” true, indicates tile opinion 
which was held in ancient times of their powers of 
imitation. In this contest the picture of Zeuxis 
represented a bunch of grapes, so naturally' painted 
that the birds flew at the picture to cat the fruit ; 
upon which the artist, confident in this proof of his 
success, tailed upon Iiis rival no longer to d^ay^Bl 
draw aside the curtain and show his pietdre : but 
the picture of Parrhasius was the curtain itself, 
which Zeuxis had mistaken for real drapery. OiV 
discovering his error, Zeuxis honourably yielded 
the palm to Parrhasius, saying that he himself had* 
deceived birds, but Parrhasius an artist. Besides' 
this accuracy of imitation, many of the works of 
Zeuxis displayed great dramatic power. This 
^appears to have Wen especially the case with his 
Infant Hercules strangling the. Serpent, where the 
chief force of the composition .consisted in the terror 
of Alcmena and Ampliitj^yon, as they witnessed 
the struggle, Anotljcr picture, in which he sl.0’.V''d 
the same dratnatic power, applied to a very different 
subject, was his Female HIppocentaur, and which 
was lost in a sliii) wreck off Cape Alalea, on its way 
^ Rome, whither it had been sent by Sulla. 

Ziklag (SfKeAAa, SexeAa), a town in the S.W. 
of Palestine, bc'longing to the Philistines of Oath, 
whose king Achish gave if to David for a residence 
difl*nig his exile from the court of Saul. On 
David’s accession to the ^kingdom, it was united to 
Judah. 

Zioberis (Jinjeran), a river of Parthia. 

Zion. [.Jerusalem.] 



^ fo^oar or Tsoar, ZoSxa or SSo&ras (idcf, Z6apa • 
and Z^ 7 opa: prol^, Rn. in GAorel 
M^jraa on the Wady d Deraah\ originally called 
a city on the S. E. of the Dead Sea, be- 
longing^ ^ first to the Moabites, and afterwards to 
the Ar^i^. Tn the time ‘of Ab^ham it was the 
smallest of the cities of the plain," and was 
saved, at the intercession of Lot, from the de- 
struction which fell “ftpon Sodom imd Gomorrla, 
Zoetlnm or ZoetSam {Zoinov^ Zolrtiov * Zoi- 
TcisiJsJ, town of Arcadia in the district Kutr^ia, 
N. of Megalopolis. 

Zollns (Zwt\or), a grammarian, was a native of 
Amphipolis, and flourished in the time of Philip 
of Macedon. He was celebrated for the asperity 
with which he Assailed Homer. He found fault 
with him principally forUntroducing fabulous and 
incredible stories in his poems. From the list 
that we have of his writings, it also appears that 
he attacked Plato and Isocrates. His name be- 
came proverbial for, a captious and malignant 
critic. • 

Zdn&raS) Joannes ('iwdvvT;; & Zav^pu$\ a 
celebrated Byzantine historian and> theologian, 
lived in the 12th century under the emperors 
Alexus I. Comnenus and Calo- Joannes. Besides 
his theological works there are still extant ; 1. Jn- 
nales books^from the creation of 

the world to the death of Alexis in lllU. It is ■ 
compp^d from various Greek authors, whose very 
words Zonaras frequently retaip^. The earlier 
part is chiefly taken from Josephus ; and in the 
portion which relates to R^an history he has for | 
the most part followed Dion Cassius. In conse- j 
qiience of the latter circumstance the Annals of 
Zonaras are of great importance in studying the 
early history of Rome. Of the first 20 books of 
Dion Cassius we have nothing but the abstract of 
Zonaras and even of the later books, of which 
Xiphilinus has made a more full epitome, Zonaras 
has preserved many statements of Dion which are 
entirely omitted by Xiphilinus. The best editions 
are by Du Fresne Du Cange, Paris, 168(), fol. ; 
and by Pindcr, Bonn, 1841, 8vo. 2. A Lexicon^ 
edit^ by Tittmann, Lips., ,1808, 4to. 

Z6h.e (ZeivT] : ZwwToj), a town of Tliraceron a 
promontory of the same name in the Aegaean, 
where Orpheus is said to have sung. 

Zdpj^s (Zdivwpay). 1 . A distinpished Per- 
sian son of Megabyzus. After Darius Hystaspis 
had besieged Babylon for 20 months in vain, Zo- 
pyriis resolved to gain the place for his master by 
the most extraordinary self-sacrifice. Accordingly, 
ou(* day he appeared before Darias, with his body 
mutilated in the most horrible manner ; both hif^| 
ears and nose were cut off, and his person other- 
wise disfigured. After explaining to Darius his 
intentions, he fled to Babylon as a victim of the 
CTlielty oi the Persian king. The Babylonians 
gave hint their confidence, and placed him at the 
liejid of their troops. He soon found means to 
betray the city to Darius, who severely punished 
the inhabitants for their revolt. Darius appointjf? 
ZopyniB satrap of Bdbylon for life, with the enjoy- 
ment of its entire revenues. 2. The Physio- 
gnomist, attributed many vices to Socrates in an 
ass’erably of his disciples, who laughed at him and 
at his art in consequence ; but Socrates admitted 


that such were his natural propensities, but said 
that they had been overcome by phiJosoj^'.-««3, 
A surgeon at Alexandria, the tutor of ^ollonius 
Citiensis and Posidonius, about the b'^nning of 
the 1 St century B.e. He invented 'Jh antidote 
used by Mit)il'idates,‘‘^ing of Pontus.^ ’ 

Zoroaster or Zoroastres (Y^ipodarpris), the 
ZarathuBtra of the Zendaves*^', and the Zer- 
dusht of the Persians, was 'The founder of the 
Magian ^religion. The most opposite opinions 
have been held both by ancient and modern writ( rs 
respecting the tinT; in which he lived; but it is 
quite impossible to come t ) any conclusion on the 
fibject. As the founder of the Magil^n religion 
he must be placed in remote antiq'iity, and it may 
even be questioned whether ‘such a person ever 
existed. ' This religioo^vaa probably of Bcactrian 
origin, and from thence spread E,-ward ; and the 
tradition which represents Zoroaster a Mede sprang 
up at a later time, when the chief seat of his re- 
ligion was in Media, and no longer in the further 
East. There were extant in the later Greek lite- 
rature several works bearing the name of Zoro* 
.aster ; but these writings were forgeries of a later 
age, and belong t|> the same class of writings as 
the works of Hermes Trisraegistus, Orpheus, &c. 
There is still extant a collection of oracles ascribed 
to Zoroaster, which are of course spurious. They 
have been published by Morell, Paris, 1595 ; by 
Obsopaeus, Paris, 1507, and by others. 

Zdsimus (Ztw'-'ijLioy), 4 ? Greek historian, who 
lived in the time of the younger Theodosius, lie 
wrote a history of the Roman empire in 8 books, 
which is still extant. This work must have been 
written after a. T). 4*25, as an event is mentiorng^ 
in it which took place in that jrear. Isi 

book comprises a sketch of the historj^ of the early 
emperors, down to the end of the reign of Dio- 
cletian (806).* The 2d, 3d, and 4th books 
are devoted to the history of the 4th century, 
which is treated much less concisely. The .Oth 
and 6th books embrace the period from 395 to 
410, \hen Attains was deposed. The work of 
Zosimns is mainly (though not altogether) aii 
abridgment or compilation of the works of’ pre- 
vious hkUorians. His style is concise, clear, pure, 
and not unpleasing. His chief fault as an his- 
torical writer is his neglect of chronology. Zosi- 
mus was^ a pJigan, and comments severely ui)on 
the faults and crimes of the Christian emperors. 
Hence his credibility has been assailed by seven.i 
Christian writers. There are no doubt nui. erous 
errors of judgment to be found in the work, and 
sometimes (especially in the case of Constantine) 
an intemperate, expression of opinion, which sonie- 
what exaggerates, if it does not distort the truth. 
But he does not seem fairlytchargeablo yith de- 
liberate invention or wilful misrepresentation. 
Tim best edition is by Reitemeier, Lips. 1/84. 

filter (C, of Vari)^ a promontory on the W. of 
Attica, between Phalerum and Suniiim. It was a 
sacred spot, and contained altars oAeto, Artemis, 
and Apollo.^’ 

Zygantes or Oygantes (Zd^ai/rcs, rd 7 ttjr«r)r 
a people of Libya, whom Herodotus places m the 
W. side of the lake Triton. Others inenfion a 
city Zygantis and a people Zyges on the coait of 
Marinarica. * 










